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"  To  he  weakf*  we  need  not  the 
great  arehangors  voice  to  tell  us,  "  is 
to  be  miserable S*  All  weakness  is  suf- 
fering'  and  homiliation,  no  matter  for 
its  mode  or  its  subject.  Beyond  all 
other  weakness,  therefore,  and  by 
a  sad  prerogative,  as  more  miserable 
than  what  is  most  miserable  in  all, 
that  capital  weakness  of  man  which 
regards  the  tenure  of  his  enjoyments 
and  hia  power  to  protect,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  crown  of  flowers — flow- 
ers»  at  the  best,  how  frail  and  few ! — 
which  sometimes  settles  upon  his 
haughty  brow.  There  is  no  end, 
there  never  will  be  an  end,  of  the 
lamentations  which  ascend  from  earth 
and  the  rebellious  heart  of  her  chil- 
dren, upon  this  huge  opprobrium  of 
human  pride — the  everlasting  muta- 
bilities of  all  which  man  can  grasp  by 
his  power  or  by  his  aspirations,  the 
fragility  of  all  which  he  inherits,  and 
the  faoUowness  visible  amid  the  very 
raptures  of  enjoyment  to  every  eye 
which  looks  for  a  moment  underneath 
the  draperies  of  the  shadowy  present 
— the  hoilowncss — the  blank  treach- 
ery of  hoUowness,  upon  which  all  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  life  ultimately 
repose.  This  trite  but  unwearying 
theme,  this  impassioned  common>place 
of  humanity,  is  the  subject  in  every 
age  of  variation  without  end,  from  the 
Poet,  the  Rhetorician,  the  Fabulist,  the 
Moralist,  the  Divine,  and  the  Philo- 
sopher. All,  amidst  the  sad  vanity  of 
their  sighs  and  groans^  labour  to  put 
on  record  and  to  establish  this  mono- 
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tonous  complaint,  which  needs  not 
other  record  or  evidence  than  those 
very  sighs  and  groans.  Wliat  is  life  ? 
Darkness  and  formless  vacancy  for  a 
beginning,  or  something  beyond  all 
beginning — then  next  a  dim  lotos  of 
human  consciousness,  finding  itself 
afloat  upon  the  bosom  of  waters  with- 
out a  shore — then  a  few  sunny  smiles 
and  many  tears — a  little  love  and  infi- 
nite strife — whisperings  from  paradise 
and  fierce  mockeries  from  the  anarchy 
of  chaos-^dust  and  ashes — and  onco 
more  darkness  circling  round,  as  if 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  this  way 
rounding  or  making  an  island  of 
our  fantastic  existence,— Ma^  is  hu- 
man life ;  that  the  inevitable  amount 
of  man*8  laughter  and  his  tears— of 
what  he  suflers  and  ho  does— of  his 
motions  this  way  and  that  way — to 
the  right  or  to  the  left — ^backwards  cr 
forwards — of  all  his  seeming  realities 
and  all  his  absolute  negations  —  hb 
shadowy  pomps,  and  his  pompous  sha* 
dows — of  whatsoever  he  thinks,  findf, 
makes  or  mars,  creates  or  animates, 
loves,  hates,  or  in'  dread  hope  antici- 
pates ; — so  it  is,  so  it  lias  been,  so  it 
will  be,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Yet  in  the  lowest  deep  there  still 
yawns  a  lower  deep  ;  and  in  the  vast 
halls  of  man*8  frailty  there  are  sepa- 
rate and  more  gloomy  chambers  of 
a  frailty  more  'exquisite  and  consum- 
mate. We  account  it  frailty  that 
threescore  years  and  ten  make  the 
upshot  of  man's  pleasurable  existence, 
and  that,  far  before  that  time  is  reach- 
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ed|  hU  beanty  and  his  power  have 
fallen  among  weeds  andfor^etfulness. 
But  there  is  a  frailty,  by  comparison 
with  which  this  ordinary  flux  of  the 
human  race  seems  to  have  a  vast  dura- 
tion. Cases  there  are,  and  those  not 
rare,  in  which  a  single  week— -a  day— ^ 
an  hour  sweeps  away  all  vestiges  and 
landmarks  of  a  memorable  felicity ;  in 
which  the  ruin  travels  faster  than  the 
fiying  showers  upon  the  mountain- 
side, faster  "  than  a  musician  scatters 
sounds ;"  in  which  "  it  was"  and  "  it 
is  not'*  are  words  of  the  self-same 
tongue,  in  the  selfsame  minute  |  in 
which  the  sun  that  at  noon  beheld  all 
sound  and  prosperous,  long  before  its 
setting  hour  looks  out  upon  a  total 
wreck,  and  sometimes  upon  the  total 
abolition  of  any  fugitive  memorial 
that  there  ever  had  been  a  vessel  to 
be  wrecked,  or  a  wreck  to  be  oblite- 
rated. 

These  cases,  though  here  spoken  of 
rhetorically,  are  of  daily  occurrence ; 
and,  though  they  may  seem  few  by 
comparison  with  the  infinite  millions 
of  the  species,  they  are  many  indeed, 
if  they  be  reckoned  absolutely  for 
themselves ;  and  throughout  the  limits 
of  a  whole  nation,  not  a  ^ay  passes 
over  us  but  many  families  are  robbed 
of  their  heads,  or  even  swallowed  up 
in  ruin  themselves,  or  their  conrse 
turned  out  of  the  sunny  beams  into 
a  dark  wilderness.  Shipwrecks  and 
nightly  conflagrations  are  sometimes, 
and  especially  among  some  nations, 
wholesale  calamities  ;  battles  yet  more 
so ;  earthquakes,  the  famine,  the  pes- 
tilence, though  rarer,  are  visitations 
yet  wider  in  their  desolation.  Sick- 
ness and  commercial  ilUuck,  if  nar- 
rower, are  more  frequent  scourg^. 
And  most  of  all,  or  with  most  darkness 
in  its  train,  comes  the  sickness  of  the 
brain — lunacy — which;  visiting  nearly 
oue  thousand  in  every  million,  must, 
in  every  populous  nation,  make  many 
ruins  iu  each  particular  day.  '*  Ba- 
bylon in  ruins,*'  says  a  great  author, 
«  is  not  so  sad  a  sight  as  a  human 
soul  overthrown  by  lunacy."  But 
there  is  a  sadder  even  than  Maf,— the 
sight  of  a  family-ruin  wrought  by 
erime  is  even  more  appalling.  For- 
gery, breaches  of  trust,  embezzlement, 
of  private  or  public  funds— (a  crime 
sadly  on  the  increase  since  the  exam- 
ple of  Fauntleroy,  and  the  suggestion 
of  its  great  feasibility  first  made  by 
Mm)-*the8e  enormities^  followed  too 


often,  and  countersigned  for  their  final 
result  to  the  future  happiness  of  fami- 
lies, by  the  appalling  catastrophe  of 
suicide,  must  naturally,  in  every  weal- 
thy nation,  or  wherever  property  and 
the  modes  of  property  are  much  deve- 
loped, eonstitnte  the  vast  majority  of 
all  that  come  under  the  review  of 
public  justice.  Any  of  these  is  soffi- 
etent  to  make  shipwreek  of  all  peace 
and  oomforl  for  a  family ;  and  often, 
indeed,  it  happens  that  the  desolation 
is  SLCComplbhed  within  the  course  of 
one  revolving  sun;  often  the  whole 
dire  eatastrophe,  together  with  its  to- 
tal consequences,  is  both  aoeomplished 
and  made  known  to  those  whom  It 
chiefly  concerns  within  one  and  the 
same  hour.  The  mighty  Juggernaut 
of  social  life,  moving  onwards  with 
its  everlasting  thunders,  pauses  not 
for  a  moment  to  spare — ^to,  pity — to 
look  aside,  but  rushes  forward  for 
ever,  impassive  as  the  marble  in  the 
quarry — carmg  not  for  whom  it  de- 
stroys, for  the  how  many,  or  for  the 
results,  direct  and  indirect,  whether 
many  or  few.  The  increasing  gran- 
deur and  magnitude  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, the  more  it  multiplies  and  ex- 
tends its  victims,  the  more  it  conceals 
them ;  and  for  iAie  very  same  reason  : 
just  as  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres, 
when  they  grew  to  the  magnitude  of 
mighty  cities  (in  some  instances  ac- 
commodating 400,000  spectators,  in 
many  a  flfth  part  of  that  amount), 
births  and  deaths  became  ordinary 
events,  which,  in  a  small  modern 
theatre,  are  rare  and  memorable  ;  and 
exactly  as  these  prodigious  accidents 
multiplied,  pari  peusu,  they  were  dis- 
regarded and  easily  concealed:  for 
curiosity  was  no  longer  excited ;  the 
sensation  attached  to  them  was  little 
or  none. 

From  these  terrific  tragedies,  which, 
like  monsoons  or  tornadoes,  accom« 
plish  the  work  of  years  in  an  hour, 
not  merely  an  impressive  lesson  is 
derived,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  warn- 
ing, but  also  (and  this  is  of  universal 
application)  some  consolation.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  misfortunes 
or  the  sorrows  of  a  man's  life,  he  is 
still  privileged  to  regard  himself  and 
his  friends  as  amongst  the  fortunate 
by  comparison,  in  so  •far  as  he^  has 
escaped  these  wholesale  storms,  either 
as  an  actor  in  producing  them,  or  a 
contributor  to  their  violence— or  even 
more  innocently  (though  oftentimes 
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not  Ie88  mnwrablyV- tt  &  partieipator 
10  the  instant  ruin»  or  in  the  long  ar- 
rears of  snffiBring  which  they  enUil. 

The  following  story  falls  within 
the  chus  of  hasty  tragedies^  and  sud- 
den desohitioBs  here  described.  The 
reader  is  assured  that  erery  incident 
is  strietly'tme:  nothings  in  that  re^ 
speet,  has  been  altered  }  nor>  indeed, 
any  where  ezoept  in  the  conTersations, 
of  whichy  though  the  results  and  ge- 
neral ontline  are  known,  the  separate 
details  'have  necessarily  been  lost  un- 
der the  agitating  cireumstances  which 
prodoeed  them.  It  has  been  judged 
right  and  delicate  to  conceal  the  name 
of  the  great  city,  and  therefore  of 
the  nation  in  which  these  events  oc- 
cnrredy  chiefly  out  of  consideration 
for  the  descendants  of  one  person  con- 
cerned in  the  narrative:  otherwise, 
it  might  not  have  been  requisite :  for 
it  is  proper  to  roentioni  that  every 
person  directly  a  party  to  the  case  has 
been  long  laid  in  the  grave:  all  of 
them»  with  one  solitary  exception, 
upwards  of  fifty  years. 


It  was  early  spring  in  tho  year 
17»  •  the  day  was  the  6th  of  April ; 
aad  the  weather,  which  had  been  of  a 
wintry  fierceness  for  the  preceding  six 
or  seven  weeks— cold  indeed  beyond 
any  thing  known  for  many  years, 
gloomy  for  ever,  and  broken  by  con- 
tinual storms — was  now  by  a  Swedish 
transformation  all  at  once  bright — 
genial — ^heavenly.  So  sudden  and  so 
early  a  prelusion  of  summer,  it  was 
generally  feared,  could  not  last.  But 
that  only  made  every  body  the  more 
eager  to  lose  no  hour  of  an  enjoyment 
that  ndgfat  prove  so  fleeting.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of 
the  place,  a  population  among  the 
most  numerous  in  Christendom,  bad 
been  composed  of  hybemattng  animals 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  balmy  sun- 
shme  from  their  long  winter*s  torpor. 
Through  every  hour  of  the  golden 
morning  the  streets  were  resonant  with 
female  parties  of  young  and  old,  the 
timid  and  the  bold,  nay  even  of  the 
most  d^cate  valetudinarians,  now  first 
tempted  to  lay  aside  their  wintry 
clothing  together  with  their  fireside 
habits,  whilst  the  whole  rural  environs 
of  our  vast  city,  the  woodlands,  and 
the  interminable  meadows  beffan  daily 
to  re-echo  the  glad  voices  of  the  young 
and  jcrnal  awaking  once  again^  like 


the  birds  and  the  fiowerty  and  univer- 
sal nature,  to  the  luxurious  happiness 
of  this  most  delightful  season. 

Happiness  do  I  say?  Yes,  happi- 
ness; happiness  to  me  above  all 
others.  For  I  also  in  those  days  was 
among  the  young  and  the  gay ;  I  was 
healthy ;  I  was  strong ;  I  was  pro- 
sperous in  a  worldly  sense  I  I  owed 
no  man  a  shilling ;  feared  no  roan's 
face ;  shunned  no  man*s  presence.  I 
held  a  respectable  station  in  society ; 
I  was  myself,  let  me  venture  to  say  it« 
respected  generally  for  my  personal 
qualities,  apart  from  any  advantages 
1  might  draw  fVom  fortune  or  inheri- 
tance ;  I  had  reason  to  think  myself 
popular  amongst  the  very  slender 
circle  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  finally, 
which  perhaps  was  the  crowning  grace 
to  all  these  elements  of  happiness,  I 
suffered  not  from  the  presence  of 
ennui ;  nor  ever  feared  to  suffer :  for 
my  temperament  was  constitutionally 
anient ;  I  had  a  powerful  animal  sen- 
sibility ;  and  I  knew  the  one  great 
secret  for  maintaining  its  equipoise, 
viz.  by  powerful  daily  exercise ;  and 
thus  I  lived  in  the  light  and  presence, 
or  (if  I  should  not  be  suspected  of 
seeking  rhetorical  expressions,  I  would 
say) — in  one  eternal  solstice^  of  un- 
elouded  hope. 

These,  you  will  say,  were  blessings ; 
these  were  golden  elements  of  felicity. 
They  were  so  j  and  vet,  with  the 
single  exception  of  my  healthy  frame 
and  firm  animal  organization,  I  feel 
that  I  have  mentioned  hitherto  nothing 
but  what  by  comparison  might  be 
thought  pf  a  vulgar  quality.  All  the 
other  advantages  that  I  have  enumerat- 
ed, had  they  been  yet  wanting,  might 
have  been  acquired;  had  they  been 
forfeited,  might  have  been  reconquered; 
had  they  been  even  irretrievably  lost, 
might,by  a  philosophic  effort,  have  been 
dispensed  with ;  compensations  might 
have  been  found  for  any  of  them« 
many  equivalents,  or  if  not,  consola- 
tions at  least,  for  their  absence.  But 
now  it  remains  to  speak  of  other  bless- 
ings too  mighty  to  be  valued,  not 
merely  as  transcending  in  rank  and 
dignity  all  other  constituents  of  hap- 
piness, but  for  a  reason  far  sadder  than 
that — because,  once  lost,  they  were 
incapable  of  restoration^  and  because 
not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  blessings 
in  which  "  either  we  must  live  or  have 
no  life :"  lights  to  the  darkness  of  our 
pal^  and  to  the  infirmity  of  our  steps 
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.i^^liicliy  once  eitinguished^  never 
more  on  this  side  the  gates  of  Paradise 
can  an  J  man  hope  to  see  re-illumined 
for  himself.  Amongst  these  I  may 
mention  an  intellect,  whether  power- 
ful  or  not  in  itself,  at  any  rate  most 
elaborately  cnltivated;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  had  little  other  business 
before  me  in  this  'life  than  to  pursue 
this  lofty  and  delightful  task.  I  may 
add,  as  a  blessing,  not  in  the  same 
positive  sense  as  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  because  not  of  a  nature 
to  contribute  so  hourly  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  but  yet  in  this 
sense  equal,  that  the  absence  of  cither 
would  have  been  an  equal  affliction,^- 
namely,  a  conscience  void  of  all  offence. 
It  was  little  indeed  that  I,  drawn  by 
no  necessities  of  situation  into  temp- 
tations of  that  nature,  had  done  no 
injury  to  any  man.  That  was  fortu- 
nate; but  I  could  not  much  value 
myself  upon  what  was  so  much  an 
accident  of  my  situation.  Something, 
however,  I  might  pretend  to  beyond 
this  negative  merit;  for  I  had  origi- 
nally a  benign  nature ;  and,  as  I  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  thoughtfulnessi 
the  gratitude  which  possessed  me  for 
my  own  exceeding  happiness  led  me 
.to  do  that  by  principle  and  system 
which  I  had  already  done  upon  blind 
•impulse ;  and  thus  upon  a  double  argu- 
.ment  I  was  incapable  of  turning  away 
from  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  what- 
ever had  oeen  the  sacrifice  to  myself. 
Hardly,  perhaps,  could  it  have  been 
said  in  a  sufficient  sense  at  that  time 
that  I  was  a  religious  man :  yet  un- 
doubtedly I  had  all  the  foundations 
.within  me  upon  which  religion  might 
hereafter  have  grown.  My  heart 
overflowed  with  Uiankfulness  to  Pro- 
;  vidence :  I  had  a  natural  tone  of  un- 
affected piety  ;  and  thus  far  at  least 
I  might  have  been  called  a  religious 
man,  that  in  the  simplicity  of  truth 
I  could  have  exclaimed 

'*  0»  Abner,  I  fear  God,  and  I  fear 
none  beside." 

Bui  wherefore  seek  to  delay  ascend- 
ing by  a  natural  climax  to  that  final 
consummation  and  perfect  crown  of 
,my  felicity — that  almighty  blessing 
which  ratified  their  value  to  all  the 
.  rest?  Wherefore,  oh  1  wherefore  do 
I  shrink  in  miserable  weakness  from 

what  ?    Is  it  from  re  driving,  from 

calling  up  again  into  fierce  and  insuf- 

.  ferable  light  the  images  and  features 

of  a  long -buried  happmess?    That 


would  be  a  natural  shrinking  and  a 
reasonable  weakness.  But  how  escape 
from  reviving,  whether  I  give  it  utter- 
ance or  not,  that  which  is  for  ever 
vividly  before  me  ?  What  need  to  call 
into  artificial  light  that  which,  whe- 
ther sleeping  or  waking — ^by  night  or 
by  day^-^for  eight-and-tbirty  years  has 
seemed  by  its  miserable  splendour  to 
scorch  my  brain  ?  Wherefore  shrink 
from  giving  language,  simple  vocal 
utterancci  to  that  burden  of  anguish 
which  by  so  long  an  endurance  has 
lost  no  atom  of  its  weight,  nor  can 
gain  any  most  surely  by  the  loudest 
publication  ?  Need  there  can  be  none, 
after  this,  to  say  that  the  priceless 
blessing,  which  I  have  left  to  the  final 
place  in  this  ascending  review,  was 
the  companion  of  my  life — my  darling 
and  youthful  wife*  Ohl  dovelike 
woman  1  fated  in  an  hour  tho  most 
defenceless  to  meet  with  the  ravening 
vulture, — lamb  fallen  amongst  wolves, 
^trembling— ^fluttering  fawn,  whose 
path  was  inevitably  to  be  crossed  by 
the  bloody  tiger ; — angel,  whose  most 
innocent  heart  fitted  thee  for  too  early 
a  flight  from  this  impure  planet ;  if  in- 
deed it  were  a  necessity  that  diou 
shouldst  find  no  rest  for  thy  footing 
except  amidst  thy  native  heavens,  if 
indeed  to  leave  what  was  not  worthy 
of  thee  were  a  destiny  not  to  be  evaded 
-—a  summons  not  to  be  put  by, — yet 
why,  why,  again  and  again  I  demand 
-^why  was  it  also  necessary  that  this 
thy  departure,  so  full  of  wo  to  me, 
should  also  to  thyself  be  heralded  by 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom?  Sainted 
love,  if,  like  the  ancient  children  of  the 
Hebrews,  like  Meshech  and  Abednego, 
thou  wert  called  by  divine  command, 
whilst  yet  almost  a  child,  to  walk,  and 
to  walk  alone,  through  the  fiery  fur* 
nace, — wherefore  then  couldst  not 
thou,  like  that  Meshech  and  that 
Abednego,  walk  unsingcd  by  tho 
.dreadful  torment,  and  come  forth  un- 
harmed ?  Why,  if  the  sacrifice  were 
to  be  total,  was  it  necessary  to  reach  it 
by  so  dire  a  struggle  ?  and  if  the  cup, 
the  bitter  cup,  of  final  separation  from 
those  that  were  the  light  of  thy  eyes 
and  the  pulse  of  thy  heart  might  not 
be  put  aside, — yet  wherefore  was  it 
that  thou  mightst  not  driok  it  up  in 
the  natural  peace  which  belongs  to  a 
sinless  heart  ? 

But  these  are  murmurings,  you  will 
say,  rebellious  murmurings  against  the 
proclapuitions  of  God.     Not  so;    I 
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hare  long  since  submitted  myself^  re- 
signed myself,  nay  eyen  reconciled 
myself,  perhaps,  to  the  great  wreck  of 
my  life,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  will  of 
God,  and  according  to  the  weakness 
of  my  imperfect  nature.  But  my 
wrath  still  rises,  like  a  towering  flame, 
against  all  the  earthly  instnunents  of 
this  ruin  ;  I  am  stUl  at  times  as  unre- 
signed  as  ever  to  this  tragedy,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  the  work  of  human  msL- 
lice.  Vengeance,  as  a  mission  for  me, 
as  a  task  for  my  hands  in  particular, 
is  no  longer  possible;  the  thunder- 
bolts of  retribution  have  been  long 
nnce  launched  by  other  hands  ;  and 
yet  still  it  happens  that  at  times  I  do 
— I  mnst — I  shall  perhaps  to  the  hour 
of  death,  rise  in  maniac  fury,  and  seek, 
in  the  very  impotence  of  vindictive 
madness,  groping  as  it  were  in  blind- 
ness of  heart,  for  that  tiger  from  hell- 
gates  that  tore  away  my  darling  from 
my  heart.  Let  me  pause,  and  inter- 
rupt this  painful  strain,  to  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  what  she  was — and  how 
£ir  worthy  of  a  love  more  honourable 
to  her  (that  was  possible)  and  deeper 
(but  that  was  not  possible)  than  mine. 
When  first  I  saw  her,  she— my  Agnes 
.-was  merely  a  child,  not  much  (if 
any  thing)  above  sixteen.  But,  as  in 
perfect  womanhood  she  retained  a 
most  childlike  expression  of  counte- 
nance, so  even  then  in  absolute  child- 
hood she  put  forward  the  blossoms  and 
the  dignity  of  a  woman.  Never  yet 
£d  my  eye  light  upon  creature  that 
was  bom  of  woman,  nor  could  it  enter 
my  heart  to  conceive  one,  possessing 
a  figure  more  matchless  in  its  propor- 
tions, more  statuesque,  and  more  deli- 
berately and  advisedly  to  be  charac- 
terised by  no  adequate  word  but  the 
word  maffftificent  (a  word  too  often 
and  lightly  abused).  In  reality, 
speaking  of  women,  I  have  seen  many 
beautiful  figures,  but  hardly  one  except 
Agnes  that  could  without  hyperbole 
be  styled  truly  and  memorably  mag- 
nificent. Though  in  the  first  order 
of  tall  women,  yet,  being  full  in  person, 
and  with  a  symmetry  that  was  abso- 
lutely fiiultless,  she  seemed  to  the 
randmn  sight  as  little  above  the  ordi- 
nary height.  Possibly  from  the  dig- 
nity of  her  person,  assisted  by  the 
dignity  of  her  movements,  a  stranger 
would  have  been  disposed  to  call  her  at 
a  distance  a  woman  of  commanding  pre- 
sence; but  never  after  he  had  ap- 
proached near  enopgh  to  behold  her 


face.  Every  thought  of  artifice — of 
practised  effect— or  of  haughty  pre- 
tension, fied  before  the  childlike  in- 
nocence— the  sweet  feminine  timidity 
— and  the  more  than  cherub  loveliness 
of  that  countenance,  which  yet  in  its 
lineaments  was  noble,  whilst  its  ex- 
pression was  purely  gentle  and  confi- 
ding. A  shade  of  pensiveness  there  was 
about  her ;  but  that  was  in  her  man- 
ners, scarcely  ever  in  her  features; 
and  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion, enriched  by  the  very  sweetest 
and  most  delicate  bloom  that  ever  I 
have  beheld,  should  rather  have  allied 
it  to  a  tone  of  cheerfulness.  Looking 
at  this  noble  creature,  as  I  first  looked 
at  her,  when  yet  upon  the  early  thresh* 
old  of  womanhood — 

"  With  bousohold  motions  light  and  free^ 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty"— 

you  might  have  supposed  her  some 
Hebe  or  young  Aurora  of  the  dawn. 
When  you  saw  only  her  superb  figure^ 
and  its  promise  of  womanly  develope- 
ment,  with  the  measured  dignity  of 
her  step,  you  might  for  a  moment  have 
fancied  her  some  imperial  Medea  of 
the.  Athenian  stage — some  VoluUmia 
from  Rome, 

"  Or  ruling  bandit's  wife  amidst  the  Grecian 
isles." 

But  catch  one  glance  from  her  angelic 
countenance — and  then  combining  the 
face  and  the  person,  you  would  have 
dismissed  all  such  fancies,  and  have 
pronounced  her  a  Pandora  or  an  Eve, 
expressly  accomplished  and  held  forth 
by  nature  as  an  exemplary  model  or 
ideal  pattern  for  the  future  female  sex ; 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  to  command : 
And  yet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

To  this  superb  young  woman,  such 
as  I  have  here  sketched  her,  I  sur- 
rendered my  heart  for  ever,  almost 
from  my  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
her:  for  so  natural  and  without  dis- 
guise was  her  character,  and  so  win- 
ning the  simplicity  of  her  manners, 
due  in  part  to  her  own  native  dignity 
of  mind,  and  in  part  to  the  deep  soli- 
tude in  which  she  had  been  reared, 
that  little  penetration  was  required  to 
put  me  in  possessionof  all  her  thoughts ; 
and  to  win  her  love,  not  very  much 
more  than  to  let  her  see,  as  see  she 
could  not  avoid,  in  connexion  with 
that  chivalrous  homage  which  at  any 
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rate  wai  due  to  ber  sex  and  her  sexual 
perfectionsi  a  love  for  henelf  on  my 
part,  which  was  in  its  nature  as  exalted 
a  passion  and  at  profoundly  rooted  as 
any  merely  human  affection  can  ever 
yet  have  been. 

On  the  seventeenth  birthday  of  Ag- 
nes we  were  married.     Oh  I  calendar 
of  everlasting  months — ^months  that* 
like  the  mighty  rivers,  shall  flow  on 
for  eyer,  immortal  as  thou»  Nile,  or 
Danube,  Euphrates,  or  St  Lawrence  I 
and  ye,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  wherefore  do  you  bring  round 
continually  your  signs,  and  seasons, 
and  revolving  hours,  that  still  point 
and  barb  the  anguish  of  local  recol- 
lections, telling  me  of  this  and  that 
celestial  morning  that  never  shall  re- 
turn, and  of  too  blessed  expectations, 
travelling  like  yourselves  through  a 
heavenly  zocUac  of  changes,  till  at  once 
and  for  ever  they  sank  into  the  grave  I 
Often  do  1  think  of  seeking  for  some 
quiet  cell  either  in  the  Tropics  or  in 
Arctic  latitudes,  where  the  changes  of 
the  year,  and  the  external  signs  cor* 
responding  to  them,  express  themselves 
by  no  features  like  those  in  which  the 
same  seasons  are  invested  under  our 
temperate  climes :  so  that,  if  knowing, 
we  cannot  at  least  feel  the  identity  of 
their  revolutions.     We  were  married, 
I  have  said,  on  the  birthday — the 
seventeenth  birthday — of  Agones ;  and 
pretty  nearly  on  her  eighteenth  it  was 
that  she  placed  me  at  the  summit  of 
my  happiness,  whilst  for  herself  she 
thus  completed  the  circle  of  her  rela- 
tions to  this  life's  duties,  by  presenting 
me  with  a  son.     Of  this  child,  know- 
ing how  wearisome  to  strangers  is  the 
fond  exultation  of  parentsi  1  shall  sim« 
ply  say,  that  he  inherited  his  mother^s 
beauty ;  the  same  touching  loveliness 
and  innooence  of  expression,  the  same 
chiselled  nose — ^mouth— .and  chin,  the 
same  exquisite  auburn  hair.     In  many 
other  features,  not  of  person  merely, 
but  also  of  mind  and  manners,  as  they 
gradually  began  to  open  before  me^ 
this  child  deepened  my  love  to  him  by 
recalling  the  image  of  his  mother ;  and 
what  other  image  was  there  that  I  so 
much  wished  to  keep  before  me, whether 
waking  or  asleep  ?  At  the  time  to  which 
I  am  now  coming  but  too  rapidly,  this 
child,  still  our  only  one,  and  unusual- 
ly premature,  was  within  four  months 
of  completing  his  third  year  ;  conse* 
quently  Agnes  was  at  that  time  in  her 
twenty-first  year ;   and  I  may  here 


add,  with  respect  to  myself,  that  I  was 
in  my  twenty-sixth. 

But,  before  1  come  to  that  period  of 
wo,  let  me  say  one  word  on  the  tem- 
per of  mind  which  eo  fluent  and  serene 
a  current  of  prosperity  may  be  thought 
to  have  generated.     Too  common  a 
course  1  know  it  is,  when  the  stream 
of  life  flows  with  absolute  tranquil^ 
lity,  and  ruffled  by  no  menace  of  a 
breeze — the  azure   overhead    never 
dimmed  by  a  passing  cloud,  that  in 
such  circumstances  the  blood  stag<« 
nates :  life,  from  excess  and  plethora 
of  sweets,  becomes  insipid :  the  spirit 
of  action  droops :  and  it  is  oftentimes 
found  at  such  seasons  that  slight  an- 
noyances and  molestations,  or  even 
misfortunes  in  a  lower  key,  are  not 
wholly  undesirable,  as  means  of  sti- 
mulating the  lazy  energies,  and  dis- 
turbing a  slumber  which  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  morbid  in  its  character.     I 
have  known  myself  cases  not  a  few, 
where,  by  the  very  nicest  gradations, 
and  by  steps  too  silent  and  insenst* 
ble  for  daily  notice,  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  reciprocal  love  had  shaded 
down  into  fretfulness  and  petulance, 
purely  from  too  easy  a  life,  and  be- 
cause all  nobler  agitations  that  might 
have  ruffled  the  sensations  occasion- 
ally, and  all  distresses  even  on  the 
narrowest  scale  that  might  have  re- 
awakened the  solicitudes  of  love,  by 
opening  necessities  for  sympathy-l-for 
counsel — or  for  mutual  aid,  had  been 
*  shut  out  by  foresight  too  elaborate,  or 
by  prosperity  too  cloying.      But  all 
this,  had  it  otherwise  been  possible 
with  my  particular  mind,  and  at  my 
early  age,  was  utterly  precluded  by 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  my  tem- 
per.    Whether  it  were  that  I  derived 
from  nature  some  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion of  all  happiness  which  seems  too 
perfect  and  unalloyed — [a  spirit  of 
restiess  dbtnist  which  in  ancient  times 
often  led  men  to  throw  valuable  gems 
into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  thus  pro- 
pitiating the  dire  deity  of  misfortune, 
by  voluntarily  breaking  the  fearful 
chain  of  prosperity,  and  led  some  of 
them  to  weep  and  groan  when  the 
gems  thus  sacrificed  were  afterwards 
brought  back  to  their  hands  by  simple 
fiihermen,  who  had  recovered  them 
in  the  intestines  of  fishes — a  porten- 
tous omen,  which  was  interpreted  into 
a  sorrowful  indication  that  the  Deity 
thus  answered  the  propitiatory  appeal, 
and  made  solemn  proclaaMtion  tiiat  lifs 
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had  r^JMtfld  U]-^wliether»  I  say,  U 
trero  this  ^irit  of  jealousy  awaked  in 
me  by  too  steady  and  too  profouad  a 
felicity — or  whether  it  were  that  great 
o?erthrow5  and  calamities  have  some 
mysterious  power  to  send  forward  a 
dim  misgiving  of  their  advanciug  foot- 
steps and  really  and  indeed 

**  Ttet  in  to-day  already  walks  to-mor- 
row;"— 

or  whether  it  were  partly*  as  I  have 
already  put  the  case  in  my  first  sup- 
poflition,  a  natural  instinct  of  distrusts 
butirritated  aod  enlivened  by  a  particu* 
lar  shock  of  superstitious  alarm ;  whic  h, 
or  whether  any  of  these  causes  it  were 
that  kept  me  apprehensive^  and  on 
the  watch  for  disastrous  chaDge*  I 
will  not  here  undertake  to  determiue. 
Too  certain  it  is  that  I  was  so.  I 
never  ridded  myself  of  an  over-mas- 
tering and  brooding  aense,  shadowy 
and  vague,  a  dim  abiding  feeling  (that 
sometimes  was  and  sometimes  was  not 
exalted  into  a  eonscious  presentiment) 
of  some  great  calamity  travelling  to- 
wards me;  not  perhaps  immediately 
impending — perhaps  even  at  a  great 
distance ;  but  already — dating  from 
some  secret  hour.->aheady  in  motion 
upon  some  remote  line  of  i4>proach. 
This  feeling  I  could  not  assuage  by 
sharing  it  with  Agnes.  No  motive 
could  be  strong  enough  for  persuad- 
ing me  to  communicate  so  gloomy  a 
thought  with  one  who,  considering 
her  estx-eme  healthinesSy  was  but  too 
remarkably  prone  to  pensive^  if  not 
to  sorrowful  contemplations.  And 
tboa  the  obligation  which  I  felt  to  si- 
lence and  reserve,  strengthened  the 
morbid  impression  I  had  received; 
whilst  the  remarkable  incident  I  have 
adverted  to  served  powerfully  to  rivet 
the  superstitious  chain  which  was 
continually  gathering  round  me.  The 
iocideot  was  this-— and  before  I  repeat 
it,  let  me  pledge  my  word  of  honour, 
tliat  I  report  to  you  the  bare  facts  of 
the  case*  without  exaggeration,  and  in 
the  flimplicity  of  truth  :.^There  was 
at  that  time  resident  in  the  great  city 
which  ia  the  scene  of  my  narratire  a 
woman,  from  some  part  of  Hungary, 
who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  looking 
into  futurity.  She  had  made  herself 
known  advantageously  in  several  of 
tiie  greatest  cities  of  Europe  under 
the  designation  of  the  Hungarian 
PropfaeCeasi  and  verir  extraordinary 
instaacei   were  dted  amongst  the 


highest  circles  of  her  success  in  the 
art  which  she  professed.  So  ample 
were*  the  pecuniary  tributes  which 
she  levied  upon  tho  hopes  and  thd 
fears,  or  the  simple  curiosity  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  she  was  thus  able 
to  display  not  unfrequently  a  disin- 
terestedness and  a  generosity,  which 
seemed  native  to  her  disposition, 
amongst  the  humbler  classes  of  her 
applicants;  for  she  rejected  no  ad^ 
dresses  -that  were  made  to  her,  pro- 
vided only  they  were  not  expressed  in 
levity  or  scorn,  but  with  sincerity, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  confiding  respect. 
It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
nursery -servant  of  ours  was  waiting 
in  her  anteroom  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  her  turn  in  consulting  the  pro- 
phetess professionally,  that  she  had 
witnessed  a  scene  of  consternation 
and  unaffected  maternal  giief  iu  this 
Hungarian  lady  upon  the  sudden  sei- 
zure of  her  son,  a  child  of  four  or  five 
years  old,  bv  a  spasmodic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  (since  called  croup), 
peculiar  to  children,  and  in  those  days 
not  very  well  understood  by  medical 
men.  The  poor  Hungarian,  who  bad 
lived  chiefly  in  warm,  or  at  least  not 
damp  climates,  and  had  never  so  much 
as  heard  of  this  complaint,  was  aU 
most  wild  with  alarm  at  the  rapid  in^ 
crease  of  the  symptoms  which  attend 
the  paroxysms,  and  especially  of  that 
loud  and  distressing  sound  which 
marks  the  impeded  respiration* 
Great,  therefore,  was  her  joy  and 
gratitude  on  finding  from  our  ser* 
Taut  that  she  had  herself  been  in  at- 
tendance  more  than  once  upon  cases 
of  the  same  nature,  but  very  much 
more  violent» — and  that,  consequent- 
ly, she  was  well  qualified  to  suggest 
and  to  superintend  all  the  measures 
of  instant  necessity,  such  as  the  hot* 
bath,  the  peculiar  medicines,  &c, 
which  are  almost  sure  of  success  when 
applied  in  an  early  stage.  Staying 
to  give  her  assistance  until  a  consi* 
derable  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  the  child,  our  servant  then  hurried 
home  to  her  mistress.  Agnes,  it  mat 
be  imagined,  despatched  her  back 
with  such  further  and  more  precise 
directions  as  In  a  very  short  time 
availed  to  re-est4blish  the  child  in 
convalescence.  These  practical  ser- 
Yioes,  and  the  messages  of  maternal 
sympathy  repeatedly  conveyed  fton 
Agnes,  had  completeTy  won  the  heart 
of  the  grateful  Hungarian,  and  the 
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announced  ber  intention  of  calling 
with  her  little  boy,  to  make  her  per- 
sonal acknowledgments  for  the  kind- 
ness which  had  been  shown  to  her. 
She  did  so,  and  we  were  as  much  im- 
pressed by  the  sultana  like  style  of 
her  Oriental  beauty,  as  she,  on  her 
part,  was  touched  and  captivated  by 
the  youthful  loveliness  of  my  angelic 
wife.  After  sitting  for  above  an 
hour,  during  which  time  she  talked 
with  a  simplicity  and  good^  feeling 
that  struck  us  as  remarkable  in  a  per- 
son professing  an  art  usually  con- 
nected with  so  much  of  conscious 
fraud,  she  rose  to  take  her  leavo.  I 
must  mention  that  she  had  previously 
had  our  little  boy  sitting  on  her  knee, 
and  had  at  intervals  thrown  a  hasty 
glance  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
On  parting,  Agnes,  with  her  usual 
frankness,  held  out  her  hand.  The 
Hungarian  took  it  with  an  air  of  sad 
solemnity,  pressed  it  fervently,  and 
said, — "  Lady,  it  is  my  part  in  this 
life  to  look  behind  the  curtain  of  fate ; 
and  oflentimcs  I  see  such  sights  in 
futurity — some  near,  some  far  off— as 
willingly  I  would  not  see.     For  you, 

Soung  and  charming  lady,  looking 
ke  that  angel  which  you  are,  no  des- 
tiny can  bo  equal  to  your  deserts. 
Yet  sometimes,  true  it  is,  God  sees 
not  as  man  sees  ;  and  he  ordains,  af- 
ter his  unfathomable  counsels,  to  the 
heavenly-minded  a  portion  in  heaven, 
and  to  the  children  whom  he  loves  a 
rest  and  a  haven  not  built  with  hands. 
Something  that  I  have  seen  dimly 
warns  me  to  look  no  farther.     Yet,  if 

fou  desire  it,  I  will  do  my  office,  and 
will  read  for  you  wiih  tnith  the  lines 
of  fate  as  they  arc  written  upon  your 
hands.*'  Agnes  was  a  little  startled, 
or  even  shocked,  by  this  solemn  ad- 
dress ;  but,  in  a  minute  or  so,  a 
mixed  feeling — one  half  of  which  was 
curiosity,  and  the  other  half  a  light- 
hearted  mockery  of  her  own  mysterious 
awe  in  the  presence  of  what  she  had 
been  taught  to  view  as  either  fraud  or 
insanity— prompted  her  playfully  to 
insist  upon  the  fullest  application  of 
the  Hungarian's  art  to  her  own  case ; 
nay,  she  would  have  the  hands  of  our 
little  Francis  read  and  interpreted  as 
well  as  her  own,  and  ^hc  desired  to 
hear  the  full  professional  judgment 
delivered  without  suppression  or  sof- 
tening  of  its  harshest  awards.  She 
laughed  whilst  she  said  all  this  ;  but 
she  also  tremblQd  a  little.     The  Hun- 


garian first  took  the  hand  of  onr  young 
child,  and  perused  it  with  a  long  and 
steady  scrutiny.  She  said  nothing, 
but  sighed  heavily  as  she  resigned  it. 
Sho  then  took  the  hand  of  Agnes^ 
looked  bewildered  and  aghast — ^then 
gazed  piteously  from  Agnes  to  her 
child — and  at  last,  bursting  into  tears, 
began  to  move  steadily  out  of  the 
room.  I  followed  her  hastily,  and 
remonstrated  upon  this  conduct,  by 
pointing  her  attention  to  the  obvious 
truth — ^that  these  mysterious  suppres- 
sions and  insinuations,  which  lett  all 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  were  far  more 
alarming  than  the  most  deiinite  de- 
nunciations. Her  answer  yet  rings 
in  my  ear : — "  Why  should  I  make 
myself  odious  to  vou  and  to  your  in- 
nocent wife?  ^losscnger  of  evil  I 
am,  and  have  been  to  many  ;  but  evil 
I  will  not  prophesy  to  her.  Watch 
and  pray  I  Much  may  be  done  by 
effectual  prayer.  Human  means, 
fleshly  arms,  arc  vain.  There  is  an 
enemy  in  the  house  of  life"  [here  she 
quitted  her  palmistry  for  the  language 
of  astrology]  ;  "  there  19  a  frightful 
danger  at  band,  both  for  your  wife 
and  your  child.  Already  on  that 
dark  ocean,  over  which  we  are  all 
sailing,  I  can  see  dimly  the  point  at 
which  the  enemy's  course  shall  cross 
your  wife's.  There  is  but  little  in- 
terval remaining — not  many  hours. 
All  is  finished  ;  all  is  accomplished  ; 
and  already  he  is  almost  up  with  the 
darlings  of  your  heart.  Be  vigilant, 
be  vigilant,  and  yet  look  not  to  your- 
self, but  to  heaven,  for  deliverance." 
This  woman  was  not  an  impostor : 
she  spoke  and  uttered  her  oracles  un- 
der a  wild  sense  of  possession  by  some 
superior  beiug,  and  of  mystic  com- 
pulsion to  say  what  she  would  have 
willingly  left  unsaid  ;  and  never  yet, 
before  or  since,  have  I  seen  the  light 
of  sadness  settle  with  so  solemn  an 
expression  into  human  eyes  as  when 
she  dropped  my  wife's  hand,  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  that  burden  of  pro- 
Ehetic  wo  with  which  she  belieyed 
erself  to  be  inspired. 
The  prophetess  departed  ;  and  what 
mood  of  mmd  did  she  leave  behind  her 
in  Agnes  and  myself?  Naturally  there 
was  a  little  drooping  of  spirits  at  first ; 
the  solemnity  and  the  heart-felt  sin- 
cerity of  fear  and  grief  which  marked 
her  demeanour,  made  it  impossible,  at 
the  moment  when  we  were  just  fresh 
from  their  natural  influences,  that  we 
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should  recoil  into  our  ordinary  spirits. 
Bat  with  the  inevitable  elasticity  of 
youth  andyoutbfol  gaiety  we  soon  did 
so ;  we  could  not  attempt  to  persuade 
onrselTes  that  there  had  been  any  con- 
sdoDS  fraud  or  any  attempt  at  sceni- 
cal  effect  in  the  Hungaricin's  conduct. 
She  had  no  motive  for  deceiving  us ; 
she  had  refused  all  offerings  of  money, 
and  her  whole  visit  had  evidently  been 
made  under  an  overflow  of  the  most 
^teful  feeling^  for  the  attentions 
shown  to  her  child.  We  acquitted 
ber,  therefore,  of  sinister  intentions  ; 
and  with  our  feelings  of  jealousy,  feel- 
ings in  which  we  had  been  educated, 
towards  every  thing  that  tended  to  su- 
perstition, we  soon  agreed  to  tliink  her 
some  gentle  maniac  or  sad  enthusiast, 
soffering  under  some  form  of  morbid 
melancholy.  Forty-eight  hours,  with 
two  nights*  sleep,  sufficed  To  restore 
tbe  wonted  equilibrium  of  our  spirits  $ 
and  that  interval  brought  us  onwards 
to  the  6th  of  April — ^the  day  on  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  my  story  pro- 
perly commences. 

On  that  day,  on  that  lovely  6th  of 
April,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  that 
6th  of  April,  about  nine  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  seated  at  breakfast 
near  the  open  vrindow — we,  that  is 
Agnes,  myself,  and  little  Francis ;  the 
fr»hnes8  of  morning  spirits  rested  up- 
on ns ;  the  goldes  light  of  the  morn- 
ing son  illuminated  the  room ;  incense 
was  floating  through  the  air  from  the 
gorgeous  flowers  within  and  without 
the  house;  there  in  youthful  happi- 
ness we  sat  gathered  together,  a  fa- 
mily of  Jove,  and  there  we  never  sat 
again ^  Never  again  were  wo  three 
gathered  togetl;er,  nor  ever  sliall  be, 
so  long  as  the  sun  and  its  gt>lden  light 
— tl»  morning  and  the  evening — ^tho 
earth  and  its  flowers  endure. 

Often  have  I  occupied  myself  in 
recalling  every  circumstance  the  most 
trivial  of  this  the  flnal  morning  of 
what  merits  to  be  called  my  life.  Eleven 
o'clock,  I  remember,  was  striking 
when  Agnes  came  into  m^  study,  and 
said  that  she  would  go  into  the  city 
(for  vre  lived  in  a  quite  rural  suburb), 
that  she  would  execute  some  trifling 
commtBsions  which  she  had  received 
from  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  would 
be  at  home  again  between  one  and 
two  for  a  stroll  which  we  had  agreed 
to  take  in  the  neighbouring  meadows. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  this  she 
again  came  into  my  study  dresi^ed  for 


going  abroad ;  for  such  was  my  ad- 
miration of  her,  that  I  had  a  fancy-^ 
fancy  it  must  have  been,  and  yet  still 
I  felt  it  to  be  real — that  under  every 
change  she  looked  best ;  if  she  put  on 
a  shawl,  then  a  shawl  became  the  most 
feminine  of  ornaments;  if  shelaid  aside 
her  shawl  and  her  bonnet,  then  how 
nymph-like  she  seemed  in  her  undis- 
guised and  unadorned  beauty  I     Full- 
dress  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  best, 
as  bringing  forward  into  relief  the 
splendour  of  her  person,  and  allowing 
tne  exposure  of  her  arms ;  a  simple 
morning-dress,  again,  seemed  better 
still,  as  fitted  to  call  out  the  childlike 
innocence  of  her  face,  by  confining 
the  attention  to  that.     But  all  these 
are  feelings  of  fond  and  blind  aflection, 
hanging  with  rapture  over  the  object 
of  something  too  like  idolatry.     God 
knows,  if  that  be  a  sin,  I  was  but  too 
profound  a  sinner ;  yet  sin  it  never 
was,  sin  it  could  not  be,  to  adore  a 
beauty  such  as  thine,  my  Agnes.   Nei- 
ther  was  it  her  beauty  by  itself,  and 
that  only,  which  I  sought  at  such 
times  to  admire ;  there  was  a  peculiar 
sort  of  double  relation  in  which  she 
stood  at  moments  of  pleasurable  ex- 
pectation and  excitement,  since  our 
little  Francis  had  become  of  an  ago  to 
join  our  party,  which  made  some  as- 
pects of  her  character  trebly  interest- 
ing.   She  was  a  wife — and  wife  to  one 
whom  she  looked  up  to  as  her  superior 
in  understanding  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  whom,  therefore,  she  leaned 
to  for  protection.    On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  also  a  mother.    Whilst,  there^ 
fore,  to  her  child  she  supported  the 
matronly  part  of  guide,  and  the  air  of 
unexperienced  person ;  to  me  she  wore, 
ingenuously  and  without  disguise,  the 
part  of  a  child  herself,  with  all  the 
giddy  hopes  and  unchastised  imagin- 
ings of  that  buoyant  age.     This  dou- 
ble character,  one  aspect  of  which  looks 
towards  her  husband  and  one  to  her 
children,  sits  most  gracefully  upon 
many  a  young  wife  whose  heart  is  pure 
'and  innocent;   and  the  collision  be- 
tween the  two  separate  parts  imposed 
by  duty  on  the  one  hand,  by  extreme 
youth  on  the  other,  the  one  telling  her 
that  she  is  a  responsible  head  of  a  fa- 
mily and  the  depository  of  her  hus- 
band's honour  in  its  tenderest  and  most 
vital  interests,  the  other  tellbg  her, 
through  the  liveliest  language  of  ani- 
mal sensibility,  and  through  the  very 
pulses  of  her  blood,  that  she  is  herself 
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a  child  s  this  coUbion  giyes  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  whole  demean- 
our of  many  a  young  married  wuman* 
making  her  other  fascinations  more 
touching  to  her  husband^  and  deepen- 
ing the  admiration  she  excites;  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  a  collision  which 
cannot  eiist  except  among  the  very 
innocent.  Years,  at  any  rate,  will 
irresistibly  remove  this  peculiar  charm, 
and  gradually  replace  it  by  tho  graces 
of  the  matronly  character.  But  in  Ag- 
nes this  change  had  not  yet  been  ef- 
fected, partly  from  nature,  and  partly 
from  the  extreme  seclusion  of  her 
life.  Hitherto  she  still  retained  the 
unaffected  expression  of  her  child- 
like nature  ;  and  so  lovely  in  my 
eyes  was  this  perfect  exhibition  of  na- 
tural feminine  character,  that  she  rare- 
ly or  never  went  out  alone  upon  any 
little  errand  to  town  which  might  re* 
quire  her  to  rely  upon  her  own  good 
sense  and  courage,  that  she  did  not 
previously  come  to  exhibit  herself  be- 
fore  me.  Partly  this  was  desired  by 
me  in  that  lover-like  feeling  of  admi* 
ration  already  explained,  which  leads 
one  to  court  the  sight  of  a  beloved 
object  under  every  change  of  dress, 
and  under  all  effects  of  novelty.  Part* 
ly  it  was  the  interest  I  took  in  that 
exhibition  of  sweet  timidity,  and  al- 
most childish  apprehensiveness,  half 
disguised  or  imperfectly  acknowledged 
by  herself,  which  (in  the  way  I  have 
just  eiplained)  so  touchiogly  con- 
trasted with  (and  for  that  very  reason 
flo  touchingly  drew  forth)  her  matronly 
aharacter.  But  I  hear  some  objector 
tay  at  this  point,  ought  not  this  very 
timidity,  founded  (as  in  part  at  least 
it  was)  upon  inexperience  and  con- 
scious inability  to  face  the  dangers  of 
the  world,  to  have  suggested  reasons 
for  not  leaving  her  to  her  own  protec- 
tion ?  And  does  it  not  argne  on  my 
part,  an  arrogant  or  too  blind  a  confi- 
dence in  the  durability  of  my  happiness, 
as  though  charmed  against  assaults, 
and  liable  to  no  shocks  of  sudden  revo- 
lution ?  I  reply  that,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  and  the  tono  of 
manners  in  the  city  which  we  inhabited, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  moral  impossi- 
bility that  any  dangers  of  consequence 
should  meet  her  in  the  course  of  those 
brief  absences  from  my  protection, 
which  only  were  possible ;  that  even 
to  herself  any  dangers,  of  a  nature  to 
be  anticipatea  under  the  known  cir- 
emwtanoei  of  the  oaaa,  seemsd  almost 


imaginary;  that  even  $h€  acknowledg- 
ed a  propriety  in  being  trained,  by 
slight  and  brief  separations  from  my 
guardianship,  to  face  more  boldly  those 
cases  of  longer  separation  and  of  more 
absolute  consignment  to  her  own  re- 
sources which  circumstances  might 
arise  to  create  necessarily,  and  per- 
haps abruptly.  And  it  is  evident  that, 
had  she  been  the  wife  of  any  man  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  a  pro&ssion,  she 
might  have  been  summoned  from  the 
very  first,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  any  such  gradual  training,  to  the 
necessity  of  relying  almost  singly 
upon  her  own  courage  and  discretion. 
For  the  other  question,  whether  1  did 
not  depend  too  blindly  and  presump* 
tuously  upon  my  good  luck  in  not  at 
least  affording  her  my  protection  so 
long  as  nothing  occurred  to  make  it 
impossible?  1  may  reply  most  truly 
that  all  my  feelings  ran  naturally  in 
the  very  opposite  channel.  So  far  from 
confiding  too  much  in  my  luck,  in  the 
present  instance  1  was  engaged  in  a 
task  of  writing  upon  some  poiuts  of 
business  which  coiild  not  admit  of  fur- 
ther delay  ;  but  now,  and  at  all  times, 
1  had  a  secret  aversion  to  seeing  so 
gentle  a  creature  thrown  even  for  an 
hour  upon  her  own  resourees,  though 
in  situations  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
admit  of  any  occasion  for  taxing  those 
resources ;  and  often  I  have  felt  anger 
towards  myself  for  what  appeared  to 
be  an  irrational  or  effeminate  timidity, 
and  have  struggled  with  my  own  mind 
upon  pccasionslike  the  present,  when  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  have  acknow* 
ledged  my  tremors  to  a  friend  without 
something  like  shame,  and  a  iear  to 
excite  his  ridicule.  No ;  if  m  any 
thing  I  ran  into  excess,  it  was  in  this 
y^ry  point  of  anxiety  as  to  all  that  re- 
garded my  wife's  security.  Her  good 
sense,  her  prudence,  her  courage  (fur 
courage  she  had  in  the  midst  of  her 
timidity),  her  dignity  of  manner,  the 
more  impressive  from  the  childlike 
character  of  her  countenance,  all  should 
have  combined  to  reassure  me,  and  yet 
they  did  not.  I  was  still  anxious  for 
her  safety  to  an  irrational  extent ;  and 
to  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  most  weighty 
line  of  Shakspeare,  I  lived  under  tho 
constant  presence  of  a  feeling  which 
only  that  great  observer  of  human  na- 
ture (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  ever 
noticed,  vis.,  that  merely  the  excess  of 
my  happiness  made  me  jealona  of  its 
abiUt/  to  lastf  and  la  that  extent  leas 
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capable  of  enjoying^  it ;  that  in  fact 
tbe  prelibatiOQ  of  my  tears*  as  a  ho- 
mage to  its  fragUityy  was  drawn  forth 
bymj  very  sense  that  my  felicity  was 
tix>  exquisite;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  master*— 

"  I  wept  to  hive"  [absolutely,  by  anticU 
patioa,  abed  tears  in  possessing] 
"  wbat  I  so  feared  to  lose." 

Tbos  end  my  explanations,  and  I 
now  pursae  my  narrative :  Agnes,  as 
I  have  said,  came  into  my  room  again 
before  leaving  the  hpuse— we  conver- 
sed for  five  minutes— we  parted— she 
veat  out — her  last  words  being  that 
she  would  return  at  half- past  one  o'- 
clock s  and  not  long  after  that  time, 
if  ever  mimic  bells— bells  of  rejoicing, 
or  bells  of  mourning,  are  heard  in  de* 
lert  spaces  of  the  air,  and  (as  some 
have  md)f  in  unreal  worlds,  that  mock 
our  own,  and  repeat,  for  ridicule,  the 
vaia  sod  uuprofitable  motions  of  man, 
thea  too  surely,  about  this  hour, -began 
to  toll  the  funeral  knell  of  my  earthly 
happiness — its  final  hour  had  sounded. 

One  o*elock  had  arriyed;  fifteen 
mioutes  after,  I  strolled  into  the  gar- 
den, and  hi^gan  to  look  over  the  little 
gardea-gate  in  expectation  of  every 
moment  descrying  Agnes  in  the  dis« 
tanee.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  for 
tea  annates  more  I  was  tolerably  quiet. 
From  diis  time  till  half-past  two  I  be* 
eaine  eonstantljr  more  agitated— a^u 
takd,  pertups,  is  too  strong  a  word- 
bat  1  was  restless  and  anxious  beyond 
what  I  should  have  chosen  to  aoknow* 
ledge.  Still  I  kept  arguing,  What  is 
half  an  hour  ? — ^what  is  an  hour  ?  A 
thoosaad  things  might  have  occurred 
to  caose  tJiat  delay,  without  needing  to 
suppose  any  accident ;  or,  if  an  acci* 
dent,  i^y  not  a  very  trifiing  one? 
She  may  have  slightly  hurt  her  foot-- 
she  may  have  slightly  sprained  her 
sakle.  «  Oh,  doubtless,"  1  exclaimed 
to  myself,  *'  it  will  be  a  mere  trifle,  or 
perhaps  nothing  at  all."  Butlrememr 
ber  tlttt,  even  whilst  1  was  saying  this, 
I  took  my  hat  and  walked  with  nervous 
haste  into  the  little  quiet  lane  upon 
whidi  oar  garden-gato  opened.  The 
lane  led  by  a  few  turning^,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  500  yards,  into  a 
broad  high-road,  which  even  at  that 
day  had  begun  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  street,  and  allowed  an  unob- 
stmctid  image  of  view  in  the  direction 
oftheeityforatlMitaimle.  Here  I 
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stationed  myself,  for  the  air  was  so 
clear  that  I  coul^  distinguish  dress 
and  figure  to  a  much  greater  distance 
than  usual.  Even  on  such  a  day,  how- 
ever, the  remote  distance  was  hazy  and 
indistinct,  and  at  any  other  season  I 
should  have  been  diverted  with  the 
various  mistakes  1  made.  From  occa- 
sbnal  combinations  of  colour,  modified 
by  light  and  shade,  and  of  course 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  creative 
state  of  the  eye  under  this  nervous  ap- 
prehensiveness,  I  continued  to  shape 
into  images  of  Agnes  forms  without 
end,  that  upon  nearer  approach  pre- 
sented the  most  grotesque  contrasts  to 
her  impressive  appearance.  But  I  had 
ceased  even  to  comprehend  the  ludi- 
crous ;  my  agitation  was  now  so  over- 
ruling and  engrossing  that  I  lost  oven 
my  intellectual  sense  of  it ;  and  now 
first  I  understood  practically  and  feel- 
ingly the  anguish  of  hope  alternating 
with  disappointment,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  act  upon  the  poor  shipwreck- 
ed seaman,  alone  and  upon  a  desolate 
coast,  straining  his  sight  for  ever  to 
the  fickle  element  which  has  betrayed 
him,  but  which  only  can  deliver  him, 
and  with  his  eyes  still  tracing  in  the 
far  distance 
**  Ships,  dim-diseoverd,   dropping  from 

ihe  clouds,"** 
which  a  brief  interval  of  suspense  still 
for  ever  disperses  into  hollow  pageants 
of  air  or  vapour.  One  deception  melt* 
ed  away  only  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other ;  still  I  fancied  that  at  last  to  a 
certainty  I  could  descry  the  tall  figure 
of  Agnes,  her  gipsy  hat,  and  even  the 

rMSuliar  elegance  of  her  walk.  Often 
went  so  far  as  to  laugh  at  myself, 
and  even  to  tax  my  recent  fears  with 
unmanliness  and  efiemtnacy,  on  recol- 
lecting the  audible  throbbings  of  my 
heart,  and  the  nervous  palpitations 
which  had  besieged  me  ;  but  these 
symptoms,  whether  effeminate  or  not, 
began  to  come  back  tumuUuousIy  un- 
der the  gloomy  doubts  that  succeeded 
almost  before  I  had  uttered  this  self- 
reproach.  Still  1  found  myself  mock- 
ed and  deluded  with  ftJse  hopes ;  yet 
still  I  renewed  my  quick  walk,  and 
the  intensity  of  my  watch  for  that  ra- 
diant form  that  was  fated  never  more 
to  be  seen  returning  from  the  cruel 
city. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  three,  and 
therefore  elose  upon  two  hours  beyond 
the  time  fixed  by  Agnes  for  her  re- 
tnni,  when  I  bocame  absdlutely  inca- 
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pable  of  supporting  the  further  tor- 
ture of  suspense,  and  I  suddenly  took 
the  resolution  of  returning  home  and 
concerting  with  my  female  servants 
some  energetic  measures,  though  what 
I  could  hanUy  say,  on  behalf  of  their 
mistress.  On  entering  the  garden-gate 
I  met  our  little  child  Francis,  who  un- 
consciously inflicted  a  pang  upon  roe 
whifch  he  neither  could  have  meditated 
nor  have  understood.  I  passed  him  at 
his  play,  perhaps  even  unaware  of  his 
presence,  but  he  recalled  me  to  that 
erception  by  crying  aloud  that  ho 
ad  just  seen  his  mamma. 

'»  When — where  ?'*  I  asked  convul- 
sively. 

'*  Up  stairs  in  her  bedroom,"  was 
Ids  instantaneous  answer. 

His  manner  was  such  as  forbade 
me  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  joking ; 
and,  as  it  was  barely  possible  (though, 
for  reasons  well-known  to  me,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable),  that  Ag- 
nes might  have  returned  by  a  bypath, 
which,  leading  through  a  dangerous 
and  disreputable  suburb,  would  not 
have  coincided  at  any  one  point  with 
the  public  road  where  I  nad  been 
kecpmg  my  station.  I  sprang  for- 
ward into  the  house,  up  stairs,  and  in 
rapid  succession  into  every  room  where 
it  was  likely  that  sh%  might  be  found ; 
but  every  where  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence, disturbed  only  by  myself,  for, 
in  my  gprowing  confusion  of  thought,  I 
believe  that  I  rang  the  bell  violently 
in  every  room  I  entered.  No  sucU 
summons,  however,  was  needed,  for 
the  servants,  two  of  whom  at  the  least 
were  most  faithful  creatures,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  their  young  mis- 
tress, stood  ready  of  themselves  to 
come  and  make  enquiries  of  me  as 
soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the 
alarming  fact  that  I  had-  returned 
without  her. 

Until  this  moment,  though  having 
some  private  reasons  for  surprise  that 
she  should  have  failed  to  come  into  the 
house  for  a  minute  or  two  at  tho  hour 
prefixed,  in  order  to  make  some  pro- 
mised domestic  arrangements  for  the 
day,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
she  must  have  met  with  me  at  some 
distance  from  home — and  that  either 
tho  extreme  beauty  of  the  day  had 
beguiled  her  of  all  petty  household 
recollections,  or  (as  a  conjecture  more 
in  harmony  with  past  experiences) 
that  my  impatience  and  solicitations 
had  persuaded  her  to  lay  aside  her  own 


plans  for  the  moment  at  the  risk  of  some 
little  domestic  inconvenience.  Now, 
however,  in  a  single  instant  vanished 
every  mode  of  accounting  for  their 
mistress's  absence ;  and  the  conster- 
nation of  our  looks  communicated  con- 
tagiously, by  the  most  unerring  of  all 
languages,  from  each  to  the  other  what 
thoughts  were  uppermost  in  our  panic- 
stricken  hearts.  If  to  any  person  it 
should  seem  that  our  alarm  was  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  occasion,  and  not 
justified  at  least  by  any  thing  as  yet 
made  known  to  us,  let  that  person  con- 
sider the  weight  due  to  the  two  follow- 
ing facts — ^first,  that  from  the  recency 
of  our  settlement  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  the  extreme  seclusion 
of  my  wife*8  previous  life  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis,  she  bad 
positively  no  friends  on  her  list  of 
visiters  who  resided  in  this  great  capi- 
tal ;  secondly,  and  far  above  all  beside, 
let  him  remember  the  awful  denuncia- 
tions, so  unexpectedly  tallying  with 
this  alarming  and  mysterious  absence, 
of  the  Hungarian  prophetess ;  these 
had  been  slighted^-almost  dismissed 
from  our  thoughts  ;  but  now  in  sudden 
reaction  they  came  back  upon  ns  with 
a  frightful  power  to  lacerate  and  to 
sting — ^the  shadowy  outline  of  a  spirit 
tual  agency,  such  as  that  which  could 
at  all  predict  the  events,  combining  in 
one  mysterious  efiect,  with  the  shadowy 
outline  of  those  very  predictions.  The 
power,  that  could  have  predicted,  was 
as  dim  and  as  hard  to  grasp  as  was 
the  precise  nature  of  the  evil  that  bad 
been  predicted. 

An  icy  terror  froze  my  blood  at  this 
moment  when  I  looked  at  the  signifi- 
cant glances,  too  easily  understood  by 
me,  that  were  exchanged  between  the 
servants.  My  mouth  had  been  for  the 
last  two  hours  growing  more  and  more 
parched,  so  that  at  present,  from  mere 
want  of  moisture,  I  could  not  separate 
my  lips  to  speak.  One  of  the  women 
saw  the  vain  efforts  I  was  making,  and 
hastily  brought  me  a  glass  of  water. 
With  the  first  recovery  of  speech,  I 
asked  them  what  little  Francis  had 
meant  hj  saying  that  he  had  seen  h!s 
mother  m  her  bedroom.  Their  reply 
was — ^that  they  were  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  discover  his  meaning  as  I  was  ;  that 
he  had  made  the  same  assertion  to 
them,  and  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  they  had,  all  in  succession,  gone 
np  stairs  to  look  for  her,  and  with  the 
fullest  expectation  of  finding  her.  This 
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was  a  mystery  ivUcb  remained  such  to 
the  "f^Tj  last;  there  was  no  doubt 
whaksoeTer  that  the  child  believed 
himself  to  have  seen  his  mother ;  that 
he  could'  not  have  seen  her  in  her 
human  bodily  presence^  there  is  as  little 
doubt  as  there  is,  alas!  that  in  this 
world  be  never  did  see  her  ag^ain.  The 
poor  child  constantly  adhered  to  his 
story,  and  with  a  circumstantiality  far 
beyond  all  power  of  invention  that 
could  be  presumed  in  an  artless  infant. 
Every  attempt  at  puzzling  him  or  en- 
taogling  him  in  contradictions  by 
means  of  cross-examination  was  but 
labour  thrown  away  ;  though,  indeed, 
it  is  true  enough  thatfor  those  attempts, 
as  will  soon  be  seen>  there  was  but  a 
brief  interval  allowed. 

Not  dwelling  upon  this  subject  at 
present,  I  turned  to  Hannah — a  woman 
who  held  the  nominal  office  of  cook  in 
our  little  establishment,  but  whose  real 
duties  had  been  much  more  about  her 
mistress's  person — and  with  a  search- 
ing look  of  appeal  I  asked  her  whether, 
in  this  moment  of  trials  when  (as  sho 
might  see)  I  was  not  so  perfectly 
muter  of  myself  as  perhaps  always  to 
depend  upon  seeing  what  was  best  to 
be  done,  she  would  consent  to  accom- 
pany me  into  the  city>  and  take  upon 
herself  those  cbvlous  considerations  of 
policy  or  prudence  which  might  but 
too  easily  escape  my  mind,  darkened, 
and  likely  to  be  darkened,  as  to  its 
power  of  discernment  by  the  hurricane 
of  affliction  now  too  probably  at  hand. 
She  answered  my  appeal  with  the  fer- 
vour I  expected  from  what  I  had 
already  known  of  her  character.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  strong,  fiery,  per- 
haps I  might  say  of  heroic  mind,  sup- 
ported by  a  courage  that  was  abso- 
lutely indomitable,  and  by  a  strength 
of  bodily  frame  very  unusual  in  a 
woman,  and  beyond  the  promise  even 
of  her  person.  She  had  suffered  as 
deep  a  wrench  in  her  own  affections  as 
a  human  being  can  suffer ;  she  had 
lost  her  one  sole  child,  a  fair-haired 
boy  of  most  striking  beauty  and  inter- 
esting disposition,  at  the  age  of  17, 
and  by  the  worst  of  all  possible  fates  ; 
he  lived  (as  we  did  atihat  time)  in  i^ 
laige  commercial  city  overflowing  with 
profligacy,  and  with  temptations  of 
erery  order ;  he  had  been  led  astray  ; 
colpable  he  had  been, but  by  very  much 
the  least  culpable  of  the  set  into  which 
accident  haa  thrown  him,  as  regarded 
acts  and  probable  intentions;  and  as 


regarded  palliation^  from  childish 
years,  from  total  inexperience,  or  any 
other  alleviating  circumstances  that 
could  be  urged,  having  every  thing  to 
plead — and  of  all  his  accomplices  the 
only  one  who  had  anv  thing  to  plead. 
Interest,  however,  he  had  little  or  none ; 
and  whilst  some  hoary  villains  of  the 
party,  who  happened  to  be  more 
powerfully  befriended,  were  finally 
allowed  to  escape  with  a  punishment 
little  more  than  nominal,  he  and  two 
others  were  selected  as  sacrifices  to  the 
offended  laws.  They  suffered  capi- 
tally. All  threo  beliaved  well ;  but 
the  poor  boy  in  particular,  with  a 
courage,  a  resignation,  and  a  meek- 
ness, so  distinguished  and  beyond  his 
years  as  to  attract  the  admiration  and 
the  liveliest  sympathy  of  the  public 
universally.  If  strangers  could  feel 
in  that  way,  if  the  mere  hardened  ex- 
ecutioner could  be  melted  at  the  final 
scene, — it  may  be  judged  to  what  a 
fierce  and  terrific  height  would  ascend 
the  afiliction  oT  a  doating  mother,  con- 
stitutionally too  fervid  in  her  affections. 
I  have  heard  an  official  person  declare, 
that  the  spectacle  of  her  desolation  and 
frantic  anguish  was  the  most  frightful 
thing  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  so  har- 
rowing to  the  feelings,  that  all  who 
could  by  their  rank  venture  upon  such 
an  irregularity,  absented  themselves 
during  the  critical  period  from  the 
office  which  corresponded  with  the 
government ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
affair  took  place  in  a  large  provincial 
city,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal. All  who  knew  this  woman,  or 
who  were  witnesses  to  the  alteration 
which  one  fortnight  had  wrought  in  her 
person  as  well  as  her  demeanour,  fan- 
cied it  impossible  that  she  could  con- 
tinue to  live ;  or  that,  if  she  did,  it 
must  be  through  the  giving  way  of  her 
reason.  They  proved,  however,  to  be 
mistaken ;  or,  at  least,  if  (as  some 
thought)  her  reason  did  suffer  in  some 
degree,  this  result  showed  itself  in  the 
inequality  of  her  temper,  in  moody  fits 
of  abstraction,  and  the  morbid  energy 
of  her  manner  at  times  under  the  ab- 
sence of  all  adequate  external  excite- 
ment, rather  than  in  any  positive  and 
apparent  hallucinations  of  thought. 
The  charm  which  had  mainly  carried 
off  the  instant  danger  to  her  faculties, 
was  doubtless  the  intense  sympathy 
which  she  met  with.  And  in  these 
offices  of  consolation  my  wife  stood 
foremost*  For,  and  that  was  fortunate. 
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slM  had  tend  benelf  able,  without 
violence  to  her  own  sincerest  opinions 
in  the  case,  to  offer  precisely  that  form 
of  sympathy  which  was  most  soothing 
to  the  angry  irritation  of  the  poor 
mother;  not  only  had  she  shown  a 
dirtet  interest  in  the  boy,  and  not  a 
mere  interest  of  reflecHan  from  that 
which  she  took  in  the  mother,  and  bad 
expressed  it  by  visits  to  his  dnngeon, 
and  by  every  sort  of  attention  to  his 
comforts  which  his  case  called  for,  or 
the  prison  regulations  albwed;  not 
only  had  she  wept  with  the  distracted 
woman  as  if  for  a  brother  of  her  own ; 
but,  which  went  farther  than  all  the 
rest  in  softening  the  mother*s  heart, 
she  had  loudly  and  Indignantly  pro- 
claimed her  belief  in  the  boy*8  inno- 
cence, and  in  the  same  tone  her  sense 
of  the  crying  injustice  committed  as  to 
the  lelection  of  the  victims,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  punishment  award- 
ed. Others,  in  the  language  of  a  great 
poet, 

"  Had  pitied  her  and  not  her  grief; " 

they  had  either  not  been  able  to  see, 
or,  from  carelessness,  had  neglected 
to  see,  any  peculiar  wrong  done  to  her 
in  the  matter  which  occasioned  her 

?rrief,— but  had  simply  felt  compassion 
or  her  as  for  one  summoned,  in  a  re- 
gular course  of  providential  and  hu- 
man dispensation,  to  face  an  affliction, 
heavy  in  itself,  but  not  heavy  from  any 
special  defect  of  equity.  Consequent- 
ly their  very  sympathy,  being  so  much 
built  upon  the  assumption  that  an  only 
child  had  offended  to  the  extent  im- 
plied in  his  sentence,  oftentimes  cloth- 
ed itself  in  expressions  which  she  felt 
to  be  not  consolations  but  insults,  and, 
in  fact,  so  many  justifications  of  those 
whom  it  relieved  her  overcharged 
heart  to  regard  as  the  very  worst  of 
enemies.  Agnes,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  very  same  view  of  the  case 
as  herself;  and,  though  otherwise  the 

gentlest  of  all  gentle  creatures,  yet 
ere,  from  the  generous  fervour  of  her 
reverence  for  justice,  and  her  abhor- 
rence of  oppression,  she  gave'her- 
self  no  trouble  to  moderate  the  energy 
of  her  language:  nor  did  I,  on  my 
part,  feeling  that  substantially  she  was 
in  the  right,  think  it  of  importance  to 
dispute  about  the  exact  degrees  of  the 
wrong  done  or  the  indignation  due  to 
it.  In  this  way  it  happened  naturally 
enough  that  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
(though  little  contemplating  either  of 


these  resnlts,  Agnea  had  done  a  pro- 
digious service  to  the  poor  desolate 
mother  by  breaking  the  force  of  her 
misery,  as  well  as  by  arming  the  ac- 
tive agencies  of  indignation  against 
the  depressing  ones  of  solitary  grief, 
and  for  herself  had  won  a  most  grate- 
ful and  devoted  friend,  who  would  have 
gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
her,  and  was  theneeforwards  most 
anxious  for  some  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy how  deep  had  been  her  sense  of  the 
goodness  shown  to  her  by  her  benign 
young  mistress,  and  how  incapable  of 
suffering  abatement  by  time.  It  re- 
mains to  add,  which  I  have  slightly 
noticed  before,  that  this  woman  was 
of  unusual  personal  strength :  her  bo- 
dily frame  matched  with  her  intellec- 
tual :  and  I  notice  this  now  with  the 
more  emphasis,  because  1  am  coming 
rapidly  npon  ground  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  one  qualification  was  of 
more  summary  importance  to  us — did 
us  more  *'  yeoman*s  service*'  at  a  cri- 
sis the  most  awful — ^than  other  quali- 
ties of  greater  name  and  pretension. 
HarmaA  was  this  woman's  Christian 
name ;  and  her  name  and  her  memory 
are  to  me  amongst  the  most  hallowed 
of  my  earthly  recollections. 

One  of  her  two  fellow-servants, 
known  technically  amongst  us  as  the 
*'  parlour  maid,**  was  also,  but  not 
equally,  attached  to  her  mistress ;  and 
merely  because  her  nature,  less  power- 
fully formed  and  endowed,  did  not  al- 
low her  to  entertain  or  to  comprehend 
any  service  equally  fervid  of  passion 
or  of  impassioned  action.  She,  how- 
ever, was  good,  affectionate,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  trusted.  But  a  third  there 
was,  a  nursery  maid,  and  therefore 
more  naturally  and  more  immediately 
standing  within  the  confidence  of  her 
mistress — ^her  I  could  not  trust :  her  I 
suspected.  But  of  that  hereafter. 
Mean-time,  Hannah—she  upon  whom 
I  leaned  as  npon  a  staff  in  all  which 
respected  her  mistress,  ran  up  stairSf 
after  I  had  spoken  and  received  her 
answer,  in  order  hastily  to  dress  and 
prepare  herself  for  going  out  along 
with  me  to  the  city.  I  did  not  ask 
« her  to  be  quick  in  her  movements :  I 
knew  there  was  no  need :  and,  whilst 
she  was  absent,  I  took  up,  in  one  of 
my  fretful  movements  of  nervousncFs, 
a  book  which  was  lying  upon  a  side 
table :  the  book  fell  open  of  itself  at  a 
particular  page ;  and  in  that,  perhaps, 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary ;  for 
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It  was  a  Ittfle  porta1)le  edition  of  Pa- 
mH9e  Loit;  and  the  pa^e  was  one 
which  I  most  satnrallj  have  turned 
to  many  a  time :  for  to  Afrnes  I  had 
read  all  the  great  masters  of  literature, 
especially  those  of  modern  times  ;  so 
that  few  people  knew  the  high  classics 
more  familiarly :  and  as  to  the  passage 
in  ^uestiony  from  its  divine  beauty  I 
had  read  it  aloud  to  her,  perhaps,  on 
fifty  separate  occasions.  All  this  I 
mention  to  take  away  any  appearance 
of  a  Tulgar  attempt  to  create  omens ; 
but  still,  in  the  very  act  of  confessing 
the  simple  truth,  and  thus  weakening 
the  flSarrellous  character  of  the  anec- 
dote^  I  must  notice  it  as  a  strange  in^ 
stance  of  the  ««  Sortes  MHtoniatue'*  — 
that  precisely  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
1  should  find  thrown  in  my  way, should 
fed  tempted  to  take  up,  and  should 
open,  a  volume  containing  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following:  and  observe, 
moreover,  that  although  the  volume, 
once  being  taken  up,  would  naturally 
open  where  It  had  been  most  frequent- 
ly read,  there  were,  however,  many 
passages  which  had  been  read  as  fre- 
quently— or  more  so.  The  particular 
passage  upon  which  I  opened  at  this 
moment  was  that  most  beautiful  one  in 
which  the  fatal  morning  separation  is 
described  between  Adam  and  his  bride 
—that  separation  so  pregnant  with 
wo,  which  eventually  proved  the  oc- 
casion of  the  mortal  transgression-^ 
the  last  scene  between  our  first  parents 
at  which  both  were  innocent  and  both 
were  happy^— although  the  superior 
iotetlect  already  felt,  and,  in  the  slight 
altercation  preceding  this  separation, 
had  already  ei^pressed  a  dim  misgiving 
of  some  coming  change ;  these  ^re  tlie 
words,  and  in  depth  of  pathos  they 
have  rarely  been  approached:— 

"  Oft  he  to  her  bit  charge  of  qalck  retain 
Repaated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged 
To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  the  bowV, 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noon-tide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 
Oh  ranch    deceived,  much   fiuUng,  hap- 

leas  £ve ! 
Of  thy  presumed  retnm,  event  perverse  t 
Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 
Fonnd'at  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  re- 

poie." 

•*  Jtfy  Eve ! "  1  exclaimed,  ''partner 
in  ffljr  paradise,  where  art  thou  ?  Much 
fnUmg  thon  wilt  not  be  found,  nor 
imteh  deceined;  innocent  in  any  case 
^<m8rt>  bttt,  alas !  too  surely  by  this 


time  hapless,  and  the  victim  of  some 
diabolic  wickedness."  Thus  I  mur- 
mured to  myself ;  thus  I  ejaculated; 
thus  I  apostrophized  my  Agnes ;  then 
again  came  a  stormier  mood.  I  could 
not  sit  still;  1  could  not  stand  in 
quiet ;  I  threw  the  book  from  me  with 
violence  a^rainst  the  wall ;  I  began  to 
hurry  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
short  uneasy  walk,  when  suddenly  a 
sound,  a  step ;  it  was  the  sound  of  the 
garden- gate  opening,  followed  by  a 
hasty  tread.  Whose  tread  ?  Not  for 
a  moment  could  it  be  fancied  the  oread 
step  which  belonged  to  that  daughter 
of  the  hills — my  wife,  my  Agnes  ;  no, 
it  was  the  dull  massy  tread  of  a  man : 
and  immediately  there  came  a  loud 
blow  upon  the  door,  and  in  the  next 
moment,  the  bell  having  been  found, 
a  furious  peal  of  ringing.  Oh  coward 
heart  1  not  for  a  lease  of  immortality 
could  I  have  gone  forwards  myself.  My 
breath  failed  me ;  an  interval  came  in 
which  respiration  seemed  to  be  stifled 
— the  blood  to  halt  in  its  current ;  and 
then  and  there  I  recognised  in  myself 
the  force  and  living  truth  of  that 
Scriptural  description  of  a  heart  con- 
sciously beset  by  evil  without  escape : 
*•  Susannah  sighed,**  Yes,  a  long 
long  sigh — a  deep  deep  sigh — that  h 
the  natural  language  by  which  the 
overcharged  heart  utters  forth  the  wo 
that  else  would  break  it.  I  sighed — 
oh  how  profoundly  I  But  that  did  not 
give  me  power  to  move.  Who  will 
go  to  the  door  ?  I  whispered  audibly. 
Who  is  at  the  door  ?  was  the  Inaudible 
whisper  of  my  heart.  Then  might  be 
seen  the  characteristic  differences  of 
the  three  women.  That  one,  whom  I 
suspected,  I  heard  raising  an  upper 
window  to  look  out  and  reconnoitre. 
The  afiectionate  Rachael,  on  the  other 
hand,  ran  eagerly  down  stairs ;  but  Han- 
nah, half  dressed,  even  her  bosom  expos- 
ed, passed  her  like  astorm ;  and  before  I 
heard  any  sound  of  opening  a  door,  I 
saw  from  the  spot  where  1  stood  the 
door  already  wide  open,  and  a  man  in 
the  costume  of  a  policeman.  All  that 
he  said  I  could  not  bear ;  but  this  I 
heard — that  I  was  wanted  at  the  police 
office,  and  had  better  come  off  without 
delay.  He  seemed  then  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  me,  and  to  make  an  effort 
towards  coming  nearer;  but  I^lunk 
away,  and  left  to  Hannah  the  task  of 
drawing  from  him  any  circumstances 
which  he  might  know.  But  apparently 
there  was  not  much  to  telly  or  rather;^ 
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said  T>  there  U  too  much,  the  much 
absorbs  the  many ;  some  oue  mightj 
evil  traascends  and  quells  all  particu- 
lars. At  length  the  door  was  closed, 
and  the  man  was  gone.  Hannah  crept 
slowly  along  the  passage,  and  looked 
in  hesitatingly.  Her  very  movements 
and  stealthy  pace  testified  that  she  had 
heard  nothing  which,  even  by  compa- 
rison, she  could  think  good  news. 
«<  Tell  me  not  now,  Hannah,**  I  said ; 
**  wait  till  we  are  in  the  open  air." 
She  went  up  stairs  again.  How  short 
seemed  the  time  till  she  descended ! — 
bow  I  longed  for  further  respite ! 
'<  Hannah ! "  I  said  at  length  when  we 
were  fairly  moving  upon  the  road, 
<(  Hannah!  I  am  too  sure  you  have 
nothing  good  to  tell.  But  now  tell 
me  the  worst,  and  let  that  bo  in  the 
fewest  words  possible." 

*'  Sir,"  she  said,  "  we  had  better 
wait  until  we  reach  the  office  ;  for 
really  I  could  not  understand  the  man. 
He  says  that  my  mistress  is  detained 
upon  some  charge  ;  but  whaU  I  could 
not  at  all  make  out.  He  was  a  man 
that  know  something  of  you,  sir,  I 
believe,  and  he  wished  to  be  civil,  and 
kept  saying,  *  Oh  1  1  dare  say  it  will 
turn  out  nothing  at  all,  many  such 
charges  are  made  idly  and  carelessly, 
and  some  maliciously.'  *  But  what 
charges  ?*  I  cried,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  speak  privately  to  you.  But  I  told 
him  that  of  all  persons  ho  must  not 
speak  to  you,  if  he  had  any  thing 
painful  to  tell ;  for  that  you  were  top 
much  disturbed  already,  and  had  been 
for  some  hours,  out  of  anxiety  and 
terror  about  my  mistress,  to  bear 
much  more.  So,  when  he  heard  that, 
he  was  less  willing  to  speak  freely  than 
before.  He  might  prove  wrong,  he 
said ;  he  might  give  offence ;  things 
.might  turn  out  far  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  first  appearances;  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  believe  any  thing 
amiss  of  so  sweet  a  lady.  And  after 
all  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  we 
reached  the  office." 

Thus  much  then  was  clear — Agnes 

was  under  some  accusation.      This 

was  already  worse  than  the  worst  I 

had  anticipated.    ''  And  then,"  said  I, 

thinking  aloud  to  Hannah,  *'  one  of  two 

things  is  apparent  to  me  ;  either  the 

acci^ation  is  one  of  pure  hellish  ma* 

'  lice,  without  a  colour  of  probability  or 

the  shadow  of  a  foundation,  and  that 

•  way,  alas  I  I  am  driven  in  my  fears  by 

,  that  Hungarian  woman's  prophecy ; 


or,  which  but  for  my  desponding 
heart  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
think,  the  charge  has  grown  out  of  my 
poor  wife^s  rustic  ignorance  a^  to  the 
usages  then  recentl  v  established  by  law 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  money  that 
could  bo  legally  tendered.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  suggestion  that  did  not  tend 
to  aUcviato  my  anxiety ;  and  my  ner- 
vousness had  mounted  to  a  painful, 
almost  to  a  disabling  degree,  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  office.  Already 
on  our  road  thither  some  parties  had 
passed  us  who  were  conversing  with 
eagerness  upon  the  case :  so  much  we 
collected  from  the  many  and  Srdent 
expressions  about  **  the  lady*s  beauty,*' 
though  the  rest  of  such  words  as  we 
could  catch  were  ill  calculated  to  re- 
lieve my  suspense.  This,  then,  af 
least,  Wiis  certain — that  my  poor  timid 
Agnes  had  already  been  exhibited  be- 
fore a  tumultuous  crowd;  that  her 
name  and  reputation  had  gone  forth 
as  a  subject  of  discussion  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  the  domestic  seclusion 
and  privacy  within  which  it  was  her 
matronly  privilege  to  move  had  al- 
ready undergone  a  rude  violation. 

The  office,  and  all  the  purlieus  of 
the  office,  were  occupied  by  a  dense 
crowd.  That,  perhaps,  was  always 
the  case,  more  or  less,  at  this  time  of 
day;  but  at  present  the  crowd  was 
manifestly  possessed  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest ;  and  thero  was  a 
unity  in  this  possessing  interest;  all 
were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  the 
case  in  which  Agnes  had  so  recently 
appeared  in  some  character  or  other ; 
and  by  this  time  it  became  but  too 
certain  in  the  character  of  an  accused 
person.  Pity  was  the  prevailing  sen- 
timcuit  amongst  the  mob ;  but  the  opi- 
nions varied  much  as  to  the  probable 
criminality  of  the  prisoner.  I  made 
my  way  into  the  office.  The  presiding 
magistrates  had  all  retired  for  the  af- 
ternoon,  and  would  not  reassemble 
until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Some  clerks  only  or  •fficers  of  the 
court  remained,  who  were  too  mnch 
harassed  by  applications  for  various 
forms  and  papers  connected  with  the 
routine  of  public  business,  and  by 
other  official  duties  which  required 
signatures  or  attestations,  to  find  much 
leisure  for  answering  individual  ques- 
tions. Some,  however,  listened  with 
a  marked  air  of  attention'  to  my  ear- 
nest request  for  the  circumstantial  de- 
tails of  the  case>  but  finally  referred 
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me  to  a  vast  folio  volttine>  ia  which 
were  entered  all  the  chargC8,  of  what- 
erer  nature,  involving  any  serious  ten- 
dencj— .in  fact,  all  that  exceeded  a 
misdemeanour — in  the  regular  chrono- 
logical succession  according  to  which 
they  came  before  the  magistrate. 
Here,  in  this  vast  calendlr  of  guilt  and 
miseij,  amidst  the  aliases  or  cant  de- 
signations of  ruffians — prostitutes — fe- 
lons, stood  the  description,  at  full 
length,  Chnstiau  and  surnames  all 
properly  registered,  of  my  Agnes — of 
her  whose  very  name  had  always 
sounded  to  ray  ears  like  the  veiy  echo 
of  mountain  innocence,  purity,  and 
pastoral  simplicity.  Here  in  another 
column  stood  the  name  and  residence 
of  her  accuser.  I  shall  call  him  Bar- 
rait,  for  that  was  amongst  his  names, 
and  a  name  by  which  ho  had  at  one 
period  of  his  infamous  life  been  known 
to  the  public,  though  not  his  principal 
name,  or  the  one  which  he  had  thought 
fit  to  assume  at  this  era.  James  Bar- 
ratt,  then,  as  I  shall  here  call  him,  was 
a  haberdasher — keeping  a  large  and 
conspicuous  shop  in  a  very  crowded 
and  what  was  then  considered  a  fa- 
ahbnable  part  of  the  city.  The  charge 
was  plain  and  short.     Did  I  live  to 

read  it ;    It  accused  Ag^es  M of 

having  on  that  morning  secreted  in  her 
maff,  and  feloniously  carried  away,  a 
valoable  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  the 
property  of  James  Barratt.  And  the 
result  of  the  first  examination  was  thus 
communicated  in  a  separate  column, 
written  in  red  ink — "  Remanded  to 
the  second  day  afler  to-morrow  for 
final  examination.**  Every  thing  in 
thissin-poUuted  register  was  in  manu- 
script; but  at  night  tlie  records  of 
each  day  were  regularly  transferred 
to  a  printed  journal,  enlarged  by  com- 
ments and  explanatory  descriptions 
from  some  one  of  the  clerks,  whose 
province  it  was  to  furnish  this  iutelli- 
geoce  to  the  public  journals.  On  that 
same  night,  therefore,  would  go  forth 
to  the  worid  such  an  account  of  the 
cue,  and  such  a  'description  of  my 
wife's  person,  as  would  inevitably 
sommon  to  the  next  exhibition  of  her 
misery,  as  by  special  invitation  and 
advertisement,  the  whole  world  of  this 
vast  metropolis— the  idle,  tlie  curious, 
the  brutal,  the  hardened  amateur  in 
spectacles  of  wo,  and  the  benign  plii- 
lanthropist  who  frequents  such  scenes 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  allcvia- 
tion  to  tiieir  afflictions.  All  alike, 
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whatever  might  be  their  motives  or 
the  spirit  of  their  actions,  would  rush 
(as  to  some  grand  festival  of  curiosity 
and  sentimental  luxury)  to  this  public 
martyrdom  of  my  innocent  wife. 

Mean-time,  what  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  ?  Manifestly,  to  see  Ag- 
nes :  her  account  of  the  afiair  might 
suggest  the  steps  to  be  taken.  Pru- 
dence,  therefore^  at  any  rate,  pre- 
scribed this  course ;  and  my  heart 
would  not  have  tolerated  any  other. 
1  applied,  therefore,  at  once,  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  proper  mode  of  effect- 
ing thb  purpose  without  delay.  What 
was  my  horror  at  learning  that,  by  a 
recent  regulation  of  all  the  police-of- 
fices, under  the  direction  of  tne  public 
minister  who  presided  over  that  de- 
partment of  the  national  administra- 
tion, no  person  could  be  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  any  accused  party 
during  the  progress  of  the  official  exa- 
minations— or,  in  fact,  until  the  final 
committal  of.  the  prisoner  for  trial. 
This  rule  was  supposed  to  be  attended 
by  great  public  advantages,  and  had 
rarely  been  relaxed — never,  indeed, 
without  a  special  interposition  of  the 
police  minister  authorizing  its  suspen- 
sion. But  was  the  exclusion  absolute 
and  universal  ?  Might  not,  at  least,  a 
fenude  servant,  simply  as  the  bearer 
of  such  articles  as  were  indispensable 
to  female  delicacy  and  comfort,  have 
access  to  her  mistress  ?  No ;  the  ex- 
clusion was  total  and  unconditional. 
To  argue  the  point  was  manifestly 
idle ;  the  subordinate  officers  had  no 
discretion  in  the  matter ;  nor,  in  fact, 
had  any  other  official  person,  whatever 
were  his  rank,  except  the  supreme 
one ;  and  to  him  I  neither  had  any 
obvious  means  of  introduction,  nor  (in 
case  of  obtaining  such  an  introduction) 
any  chance  of  success ;  for  the  spirit 
of  the  rule,  1  foresaw  it  would  be  an- 
swered, applied  with  especial  force  to 
cases  hJte  the  present. 

Mere  human  feelings  of  pity,  sym- 
pathy with  my  too  visible  agitation, 
superadded  to  something  of  perhaps 
reverence  for  the  blighting  misery 
that  was  now  opening  its  artillery 
upon  me — for  misery  has  a  privilege, 
and  every  where  is  felt  to  be  a  holy 
thing — had  combined  to  procure  for 
me  some  attention  and  some  indul- 
gence hitherto.  Answers  had  been 
given  with  precision,  explanations 
made  at  length,  and^  anxiety  shown 
to  satisfy  my  enquiries.  But  this 
B  1 
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couM  not  last ;  the  inexonible  ne- 
cessities of  public  business  coming 
back  in  a  torrent  upon  the  official 
people  after  this  momentary  intemip- 
tion,  forbade  them  to  indulj»o  any 
further  consideration  for  an  individual 
case,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  not  stay 
any  long^er.  I  was  rapidly  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hinocrance  to  the 
movement  of  public  affairs;  and  the 
recollection  that  I  might  again  have 
t>ccasion  for  some  appeal  to  these 
men  in  their  official  characters,  admo- 
nished me  not  to  abuse  my  privilege 
of  the  moment.  After  returning 
thanks,  therefore,  for  the  disposition 
shown  to  oblige  me,  I  retired. 

Slowly  did  I  and  Hannah  retrace 
our  steps.  Hannah  sustained,  in  the 
tone  of  her  spirits,  by  the  extremity 
of  her  anger,  a  mood  of  feeling  which 
I  did  not  share.  Indignation  was  to 
her  in  the  stead  of  consolation  and 
hope.  I,  for  my  part,  could  not  seek 
even. a  momentary  shelter  firom  my 
tempestuous  affiiction  in  that  temper 
of  xnhid.  The  roan  who  could  accuse 
my  Agnes,  and  accuse  her  of  such  a 
cnrae,  I  felt  to  be  a  monster ;  and  in 
my  thoughts  he  was  already  doomed 
to  a  bloody  atonement  (atonement ! 
alas !  what  atonement !)  whenever  the 
time  arrived  that  her  cause  would  not 
bo  prejudiced,  or  the  current  of  pub-  . 
lie  feeling  made  to  turn  in  his  favour 
by  investing  him  with  the  semblance 
of  an  injured  or  suffering  person. 
So  much  was  settled  in  my  thoughts 
with  the  stem  serenity  of  a  decree  is- 
suing from  a  judgment-seat.  But 
that  gave  no  relief,  no  shadow  of  re-  ^ 
lief,  to  the  misery  which  was  now 
consuming  me.  Hero  was  an  end,  in 
one  hour,  to  the  happiness  of  a  life. 
In  one  hour  it  had  given  way,  root 
and  branch — had  melted  like  so  much 
frost-work,  or  a  pageant  of  vapoury 
exhalation?.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  yet  for  ever 
and  ever,  I  comprehended  the  total 
ruin  of  ray  situation.  The  case,  as 
others  might  think,  was  yet  in  siis- 
pensc ;  and  there  was  room  enough 
for  very  rational  hopes,  especially 
where  there  was  an  absolute  certainty 
of  innocence.  Total  freedom  from 
all  doubt  on  that  point  seemed  to  jus- 
tify almost  more  than  hopes.  This 
might  be  said,  and  most  people  would 
have  been  more  or  less  consoled  by 
•it.  1  was  not.  I  felt  as  certain,  as 
drredeemably,  aB  hopelessly  certain  of 


the  final  results  as  though  I  bad  seen 
the  record  in  the  books  of  heaven. 
*'  Hope  nothing,"  I  said  to  myself; 
'<  think  not  of  hope  in  this  world,  but 
think  only  how  best  to  walk  steadily, 
and  not  to  reel  like  a  creature  wanting 
discourse  of  reason,  or  incapable  of 
religious  hopes  under  the  burden 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  impose, 
and  which  in  this  life  cannot  be 
shaken  off.  The  countenance  of  man 
is  made  to  look  upward  and  to  the 
skies.  Thither  also  point  hcncefor- 
wards  your  heart  and  your  thoughts. 
Never  again  let  your  thoughts  travel 
earthwards.  Settle  them  on  the  hea- 
vens, to  which  your  Agnes  is  already 
summoned.  The  call  is  clear,  and 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Little  in  her 
fate  now  depends  upon  you,  or  upon 
any  thing  that  man  can  do.  Look, 
therefore,  to  yourself;  sec  that  you 
make  not  shipwreck  of  your  heavenly 
freight  because  your  earthly  freight 
is  lost ;  and  miss  not,  by  any  acts  of 
wild  and  presumptuous  despair,  that 
final  reunion  With  yoiu*  Agnes,  which 
can  only  be  descried  through  vistas 
that  open  through  the  heavens." 

Such  were  the  thoughts,  thoughts 
often  made  audible,  which  came  spon- 
taneously like  oracles  from  afar,  as  I 
strode  homewards  with  Hannah  by  my 
side.  Her,  mean-time,  I  seemed  to 
hear ;  for  at  times  I  seemed  and  I  in- 
tended to  answer  her.  But  answer 
her  I  did  not ;  for  not  ten  icords  of  all 
that  sho  said  did  I  really  and  con- 
sciously hear.  How  I  went  through 
that  night  is  more  entirely  a  blank  in 
nay  memory,  more  entirely  a  chapter 
of  chaos  and  the  confusion  of  chaos, 
than  any  other  passage  the  most  im- 
pressive in  my  life.  ^  If  I  even  slum- 
bered for  a  moment,  as  at  intervals  I 
did  sometimes,  though  never  sitting 
down,  but  standing  or  pacing  about 
throughout  the  night,  and  if  in  this 
way  I  attained  a  momentary  respite 
fVom  self-consciousness,  no  sooner  iiad 
1  reached  this  enviable  state  of  obli- 
vion, than  some  internal  sting  of  irri- 
tation na  rapidly  dispersed  the  whole 
fickle  fabric  of  sleep  ;  and  as  if  the 
momentary  trance— this  fugitive  be- 
guilemont  of  my  wo — ^had  been  con- 
ceded by  a  demon's  subtle  malice  only 
with  the  purpose  of  barbing  the  pang, 
by  thus  forcing  it  into  a  stronger  re- 
lief throngh  the  insidious  peaee  pre- 
ceding it.  It  is  a  well-known  and  most 
familiar  experience  te  all  the  sons  and 
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dtugliten  of  aQietioni  that  imder  no 
eiieumstances  b  the  piercingj  Unci- 
natuig  torment  of  a  recent  calamity 
felt  BO  lieeuly  as  in  the  first  moments 
of  awaking  in  the  morning  from  the 
night's  slumbers.  Just  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  clouds  of  sleepj  and 
ftie  whole  fantastic  illusions  of  dreami- 
Dess  are  disperung,  just  as  the  reaH- 
ties  of  life  are  re-assuming  their  stead- 
fast forms — re-shaping  themselves — 
and  settling  anew  into  those  fixed  re- 
lations whieh  they  are  to  preserve 
thioughoat  the  wa&ing  hoars ;  in  that 
particular  crisis  of  transition  from  the 
unreal  to  the  reali  the  wo  which  be- 
sieges the  brain  and  the  life-springs  at 
the  heart  rushes  in  afresh  amongst  the 
other  crowd  of  realities,  and  has  at 
the  moment  of  restoration  literally 
the  force  and  liveliness  of  a  new  birth 
— ^the  very  same  pang«  and  no  whit 
feebler,  as  that  which  belonged  to  it 
when  it  was  first  made  known.  From 
the  total  hush  of  oblivion  which  had 
buried  it  and  sealed  it  up,  as  it  were, 
during  the  sleeping  hours,  it  starts  into 
Midden  life  on  pur  first  awaking,  and 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new 
and  not  an  old  affliction — one  which 
brings  with  it  the  old  original  shock 
which  attended  its  first  annunciation. 

That  night— that  first  night  of  se- 
naration  from  my  wife — how  it  passed, 
I  know  not ;  I  know  only  that  it 
passed,  I  being  in  our  common  bed- 
chamber, that  holiest  of  all  temples 
that  are  consecrated  to  human  attach- 
ments whenever  the  heart  is  pure  of 
man  and  woman  and  the  love  is  strong 
—I  being  in  that  bedchamber,  once 
the  temple  now  the  sepulchre  of  our 
happiness, — I  there,  and  my  wife— my 
innocent  wife — in  a  dungeon.  As  the 
morning  liffht  began  to  break,  some- 
body knocked  at  the  door ;  it  was 
Hannah  ;  she  took  my  hand — misery 
IsT^  all  feeble  distinctions  of  station, 
sex,  age — she  noticed  my  excessive 
feverishness,  and  gravely  remonstra- 
ted with  me  upon  the  necessity  there 
was  that  I  should  maintain  as  much 
health  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
«'othmif"  if  not  for  myself.  She 
then  brought  me  some  tea,  whieh  re- 
freshed me  greatly ;  for  I  had  tasted 
nothing  at  all  beyond  a  little  water 
since  the  preceding  morning's  break- 
fast. This  refreshment  seemed  to  re- 
Ux  and  thaw  the  stiff  frozen  state  of 
cheerless,  ravlesj}  despair  iu  which  I 
had  passed  tne  night ;  I  became  sus- 


ceptible of  consolation — that  consola- 
tion which  lies  involved  in  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  manner— if  not  sus- 
ceptible more  than  before  of  apy  po- 
sitive hope.  I  sat  down  ;  and»  haviQg 
no  witnesses  to  my  weakness  but  this 
kind  and  faithful  woman,  I  wept,  and 
I  found  a  relief  in  tears ;  and  she, 
with  the  read^  sympathy  of  woman, 
wept  along  with  me.  All  at  once 
she  ventured  upon  the  circumstances 
,  (so  far  as  she  had  been  able  to  collect 
them  from  the  reports  of  those  who 
had  been  present  at  the  examination) 
of  our  calamity.  There  was  little 
indeed  either  to  excite  or  to  gratify 
any  interest  or  curiosity  separate  from 
the  pergonal  interest  inevitably  con- 
nected with  a  case  to  which  there  were 
two  such  parties  as  a  brutal,  sensual, 
degraded  ruffian,  on  one  side  in  cha- 
racter of  accuser,  and  on  the  other  as 
defendant,  a  meek  angel  of  a  woman, 
timid  and  fainting  from  the  horrors  of 
her  situation,  and  under  the  liceil- 
tious  gaae  of  the  crowd — ^yet,  at  the 
same  time,  bold  in  conscious  inno* 
cence,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  6U9« 
picions  which  beset  her,  winning  the 
good  opinion,  as  well  as  the  eood 
wishes  of  all  who  saw  her.  There 
had  been  at  this  first  examination 
littie  for  her  to  say  beyond  the  assign- 
ing her  name,  age,  and  place  of  abode ; 
and  here  it  was  fortunate  that  her 
own  excellent  good  sense  concurred 
with  her  perfect  integrity  and  intui- 
tive hatred  of  all  indirect  or  crooked 
courses  in  prompting  her  to  an  undis- 
guised statement  of  the  simple  truth, 
without  a  momentary  hesitation  or 
attempt  either  at  evasion  or  suppres- 
sion. With  equally  good  intentions 
in  similar  situations  many  a  woman 
has  seriously  injured  her  cause  by 
slight  evasions  of  the  entire  truth, 
where  nevertheless  her  only  purpose 
has  been  the  natural  and  ingenuous 
one  of  seeking  to  save  the  reputation 
untainted  of  a  name  which  she  felt  to 
have  been  confided  to  her  keeping. 
The  purpose  was  an  honourable  one, 
but  erroneously  pursued.  Agnes  fell 
into  no  such  error.  She  answered 
calmly,  simply,  and  truly,  to  every 
question  put  by  the  magistrates ;  ana 
beyond  that  there  was  littie  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  speak ;  the  wnole 
business  of  this  prduninary  examina- 
tion being  confined  to  the  deposition 
of  the  accuser  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  aUeged  the  act  of 
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felonioiu  appropriation  to  have  taken 
place.      These    circumstances   were 
perfectly  uninteresting*  considered  in 
'  themselves ;  hut  amongst  them  was 
one  which  to  us  had  the  most  shocking 
interest,  from  the  absolute  proof  thus 
furnished  of  a  deep-laid  plot  against 
Agnes.      But  for  this  one  circum- 
stance there  would  have  been  a  possi- 
bility that  the  whole  had  originated  in 
error — error  growing  out  of  and  acting 
upon  a  nature  originally  suspicious, 
and  confirmed  perhaps  bjr  an  unfortu- 
nate experience.     And  m  proportion 
as  that  was  possible,  the  chances  in- 
creased that  the  accuser  might,  as  the 
examinations  advanced,  and  the  win- 
ning character  of  the  accused  party 
began  to  develope  itself,  begin  to  see 
his  error,  and  to  retract  his  own  over- 
hasty  suspicions.  But  now  we  saw  at  a 
glance  that  for  this  hope  there  was  no 
countenance  whatever,  since  one  soli- 
tary circumstance  sufficed  to  establish 
a  conspiracy.     Tke  deposition  bore — 
that  the  lace  had  been  secreted  and 
afterwaids  detected  in  a  muff;  now  it 
was  a  fact  as  well-known  to-  both  of 
us  as  the  fact  of  Agnes  having  gone 
out  at  all — that  she  had  laid  aside  her 
winter*s  dress  for  the  first  time  on  this 
genial  sunny  day.     Mufi*  she  had  not 
at  the  time,  nor  could  have  had  ap- 
propriately from  the  style  of  her  cos- 
,tume  in  other  respect?.     What  was 
the  efiect  upon  us  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  1     Of  course  there  died  at 
once  the  hope  of  any  abandonment  by 
the  prosecutor  of  his  purpose ;  because 
hero  was  proof  of  a  predetermined  plot. 
This  hope  died  at  once  ;  but  then,  as 
it  was  one  which  never  had  presented 
itself  to  my  mind,  I  lost  nothing  by 
which  I  had  ever  been  solaced.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
a  new  hope  at  the  same  time  aroso  to 
take  its  place,  viz ,  the  reasonable  one 
that  by  this  single  detection,  if  once  es- 
tablished, we  might  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  conspiracy,  and  moreover 
that,  as  a  leading  fact  or  clue,  it  might 
serve  to  guide  us  in  detecting  others. 
Hannah  was  sanguine  in  this  expecta- 
tion ;  and  for  a  moment  her  hopes 
were  contagiously  exciting  to  mine. 
But  the  hideous  despondency  which 
in  my  mind  had  settled  upon  the  whole 
affair  from  the  very  first,  the  supersti- 
tious presentiment  I  had  of  a  total 
blight  brooding  over  the  entire  har- 
vest of  my  life  attd  its  promises  (tra- 
cing itself  originally,  I  am  almost 


ashamed  to  pim,  up  to  that  prediction 
of  the  Hungarian  woman) — denied  me 
steady  light,  any  thing — all  in  short 
but  a  wandering  ray  of  hope.  It  was 
right,  of  course,  nay,  indispensable, 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  muff 
should  be  strongly  insisted  upon  at 
the  next  examination,  pressed  against 
the  prosecutor,  and  sifted  to  the  utter- 
most. An  able  lawyer  would  turn 
this  to  a  triumphant  account ;  and  it 
would  be  admirable  as  a  means  of 
pre-engaging  the  good  opinion  as  #ell 
as  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoner.  But,  for  iu  final 
effect — my  conviction  remuned,  not 
to  be  shaken,  that  all  would  be  useless ; 
that  oiur  doom  had  gone  forth,  and 
was  irrevocable. 

Let  me  not  linger  too  much  over 
those  sad  times.  Morning  came  on 
as  usual ;  for  it  is  strange,  but  true, 
that  to  the  very  wretched  it  seems  won- 
derful that  times  and  seasons  should 
kd^p  their  appointed  courses  in  the 
midst  of  such  mighty  overtlirows  and 
such  interruption  to  the  courses  of  their 
own  wonted  happiness  and  their  habi- 
tual expectations.  Why  should  mom- 
ing  and  night,  why  should  all  move- 
ments in  the  natural  world  be  so  re- 
gular, wh^st  in  the  moral  world  all 
is  so  irregular  and  anomalous?  Yet 
the  sun  and  the  moon  rise  and  set  as 
usual  upon  tlie  mightiest  revolutions  of 
empire  and  of  worldly  fortune  that 
thb  planet  ever  beholds;  audit  is  some- 
times even  a  comfort  to  know  that  this 
will  be  the  case.  A  great  criminal, 
sentenced  to  an  agonizing  punbhment, 
has  derived  a  fortitude  and  a  consola- 
tion from  recollecting  that  the  day 
would  run  its  inevitable  course — 
that  a  day  after  all  was  but  a  day — 
that  the  mighty  wheel  of  alternate 
light  and  darkness  must  and  would 
revolve — and  that  the  evening  star 
would  rise  as  usual,  and  shine  with  its 
untroubled  lustre  upon  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  what  //a</ indeed  suffered,  and 
80  recently,  the  most  bitter  pangs,  but 
would  then  have  ceased  to  suffer. 
"  La  Joumde,"  said  Damien, 

**  La  journee  sera  dure,  msis  elle  se 
IMusera." 

" Se  passera  : "  yes,  that  is 

true,  I  whispered  to  myself;  my  day 
also,  my  season  of  trial  will  be  hard  to 
bear ;  but  that  also  will  have  an  end ; 
that  also  "  sepassera,*'  Thus  I  talk- 
ed or  thought  80  long  as  I  thought  at 
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all ;  for  the  hour  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proachiDg  when  thinking  in  any  shape 
woold  for  some  time  he  at  an  end  for 
me. 

That  day,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
I  went  again,  accompanied  by  Hannah, 
to  the  police  court  and  to  the  prison — 
a  vast,  ancient,  in  parts  ruinous,  and 
most  gloomy  pile  of  huilding.  In 
those  days  the  admmistration  of  jus- 
tice was,  if  not  more  corrupt,  certainly 
in  its  inferior  departments  by  far  more 
careless  than  it  is  at  present,  and  lia- 
ble to  thousands  of  interruptions  and 
mal- practices,  supporting  themselves 
npon  old  traditionary  usages  which 
reqiured  at  least  half  a  century,  and 
die  shattering  everywhere  given  to  old 
systems  by  the  French  Revolution, 
together  with  the  universal  energy  of 
mind  applied  to  those  subjects  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Christen- 
dom, to  approach  with  any  effectual 
reforms.  Knowing  this,  and  having 
myself  had  direct  personal  cognizance 
of  various  cases  in  which  bribery  had 
been  applied  with  success,  I  was  not 
without  considerable  hope  that  per- 
haps Hannah  and  myself  might  avail 
ourselves  of  this  irregular  passport 
through  the  gates  of  the  prison.  And, 
had  the  new  regulation  been  of  some- 
what longer  standing,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  I  should  have  been  found 
right ;  unfortunately,  as  yet  it  had  all 
the  freshness  of  new-bom  vigour,  and 
kept  itself  in  remembrance  by  the  sin- 
gtuar  irritation  it  excited.  Besides 
this,  it  was  a  pet  novelty  of  one  parti- 
cular minister  new  to  the  possession 
of  power,  anxious  to  distinguish  him- 
self, proud  of  his  creative  functions 
within  the 'range  of  his  office,  and  very 
sensitively  jealous  on  the  point  of  op- 
position to  his  mandates.  Vain,  there- 
fore, on  this  day  were  all  my  efforts 
to  corrupt  the  jailers;  and,  in  fact, 
anticipating  a  time  when  I  might  have 
occasion  to  corrupt  some  of  them  for 
a  more  important  purpose  and  on  a  lar- 
ger scale,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
proclaim  my  character  beforehand  as 
one  who  tampered  with  such  means, 
and  thus  to  arm  against  myself  those 
jealonaes  in  official  people  which  it 
was  so  peculiarly  important  that  I 
should  keep  asleep. 

All  that  day,  however,  I  lingered 
about  the  avenues  and  vast  courts  in 
the  precincts  of  the  prison,  and  near 
one  particular  wing  of  the  building, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  mo  by 


a  jailer  as  the  section  allotted  to  those 
who  were  in  the  situation  of  Agnes  ; 
that  is,  waiting  their  final  commitment 
for  trial.  The  building  generally  he 
could  indicate  with  certainty,  but  he 
professed  himself  unable  to  indicate 
the  particular  part  of  it  which  *'  the 
young  woman  brought  in  on  the  day 
previous  "  would  be  likely  to  occupy  ; 
consequentiy  he  could  not  point  out 
the  window  from  which  her  cell  (her 
"  c<»///"  what  a  word!)  would  be 
lighted.  "  But,  master,*'  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  I  would  advise  nobody  to  try 
that  game.**  He  looked  with  an  air 
so  significant,  and  at  the  same  time 
used  a  gesture  so  indicative  of  private 
understanding,  that  I  at  once  appre- 
hended his  meaning,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  altogether  misconstrued 
my  drift ;  that,  as  to  attempts  at  es- 
cape, or  at  any  mode  of  coromunicatmg 
with  the  prisoner  from  the  outside, 
I  trusted  all  that  was  perfectiy  need- 
less ;  and  that  at  any  rate  in  my  eyes 
it  was  perfectly  hopeless.  "  Well, 
master,*'  he  replied,  "  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  You've  tome  down 
handsomely^  that  I  u^tV/say ;  and  where 
a  gentleman  acts  like  a  gentieman, 
and  behaves  himself  as  such,  Tm  not 
the  man  to  go  and  split  upon  him  for 
a  word.  To  be  sure  it's  quite  nat'ral 
that  a  gentieman — put  ca^  that  ayoung 
woman  is  his  fancy  woman — it's  no- 
thing but  nat'ral  that  he  should  want 
to  get  her  out  of  such  an  old  rat-hole 
as  this,  where  many's  the  fine-timber- 
ed creature,  both  he  and  she,  that  has 
lain  to  rot,  and  has  never  got  out  of 

the  old  trap  at  all,  first  or  last" 

*'  How  so  ? "  1  interrupted  him  ; 
**  surely  they  don't  detain  the  corpses 
of  prisoners  ?"  "  Ay,  but  mind  you 
— put  case  that  he  or  that  she  should 
die  in  this  rat-trap  before  sentence  is 
past,  why  then  the  prison  counts  them 
as  its  own  children,  and  buries  them 
in  its  own  chapel — that  old  stack  of 
pigeon-holes  that  you  see  up  yonder 
to  the  right  hand."  So,  then,  after 
all,  thought  I,  if  my  poor  Agnes 
shoidd,  in  her  desolation  and  solitary 
confinement  to  these  wretched  walls, 
find  her  frail  strength  give  way — 
should  the  moral  horrors  of  her  situa- 
tion work  their  natural  effect  upon  her 
health,  and  she  should  chance  to  die 
within  this  dungeon,  here  within  this 
same  dungeon  will  sho  lie  to  the  re- 
surrection, and  inthat  case  her  prison- 
doors  have  already  closed  upon  her 
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or  eYer.     The  man>  who  perhaps  had 
some  rough  kindness  in  his  nature^ 
though  taSited  by  the  mercenary  feel- 
ings too  ineYltably  belonging  to  his 
situation,  seemed  to  guess  at  the  char- 
acter of  my  ruminations  bv  the  change 
in  my  countenance,  for  he  expressed 
some  pity  for  my  being  "  in  so  much 
trouble;**  and  it  seen^  to  increase 
his  respecter  me  that  this  trouble 
should  be  Greeted  to  the  case  of  a 
woman,  for  be  appeared  to  have  a 
manly  sense  of  the  peculiar  appeal 
made  to  the  honour  and  gallantry  of 
mauj  by  the  mere  general  fact  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  dependence  of  wo- 
man. I  looked  at  him  more  attentively 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  tone  in 
which  he  now  spoke,  and  was  surpris- 
ed that  I  had  not  more  particularly 
noticed  him  before;  he  was  a  fiue 
looking,  youngish  man,  with  a  bold 
Robin-hood  style  of  figure  and  appear- 
ance ;  and,  morally  speaking,  he  was 
al)soIutely  transfigured  to  my  eyes  by 
the  effect  worked  upon  him  ior  the 
moment,  through  the  simple  calling 
up  of  his  better  nature.     However,  he 
recurred  to  his  cautions  about  the  peril 
in  a  legal  sense  of  tampering  with  the 
windows,  bolts,  and  bai*s  of  the  old  de- 
caying prison ;  which,  in  fact,  pre- 
cisely according  to  the  degree  in  which 
its  absolute  power  over  its  prisoners 
was  annually  growing  less  and  less, 
grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  its 
own  reputation,  and  punbhed  the  at- 
tempts to  break  loose  with  the  more 
severity,  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
were  the  more  tempting  bv  the  chances 
of  success.     I  persisted  m  disowning 
any  schemes  of  the  sort,  and  especially 
upon  the  ground  of  their  hopelessness. 
But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
ground  that  in  Ids  inner  thoughts  he 
treated  with  scorn  ;  and  I  could  easily 
see  that,  with  a  little  skilfid  manage- 
ment of  opportunity,  I  might,  upon 
Qccauon,  (u^aw  from  him  all  the  secrets 
he  knew  as  to  the  special  points  of  in- 
liriDitY  in  this  old  ruinous  building. 
For  the  present*  and  until  it  shoidd 
certainly  appear  that  there  was  some 
use  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of 
knowledge,  I  forbore  to  raise  super- 
fluous suspicions  by  availing  myself 
further  of  nis  communicative  disposi- 
tion.     Taking,  however,  the  precau- 
tion of  securing  his  name,  together 
with  his  particukr  office  and  designa- 
ttoQ  in  the  prison,  I  parted  from  him 
a»  if  to  go  home,  but  m  fact  to  resume 


my  sad  roamings  up  and  down  the 
precincts  of  the  jail. 

What  made  these /precincts  much 
larger  than  otherwise  they  would  hare 
been,  was  the  circumstance  that,  by  a 
usage  derived  from  older  days,  both 
crimmal  prisoners  and  those  who  were 
prisoners  for  debt,  equally  fell  under 
Uie  custody  of  this  huge  caravanserai 
for  Uie  Indifferent  reception  of  crime, 
of  misdemeanour,  and  of  misfortune. 
And  those  who  came  under  the  two 
first  titles  were  lodged  here  through 
all  stages  of  their  connexion  with  pub- 
lic justice  ;  alike  when  mere  objects 
of  vague  suspicion  to  the  police,  when 
under  exammatton  upon  a  specific 
charge,  when  fully  committed  for  trial, 
when  convicted  and  under  sentence, 
awaiting  the  execution  oi  that  sentence, 
and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
even  through  tlicir  final  stage  of  pun- 
ishment, when  it  happened  to  be  of  any 
nature  compatible  with  in-door  con- 
finement. Hence  it  arose  that  the 
number  of  those  who  haunted  the  pri- 
son gates  with  or  without  a  title  to 
admission  was  enormous;  all  the  rela- 
tives, or  more  properly  the  acquain- 
tances and  connexions  of  the  criminal 
population  within  the  prison,  being 
swelled  by  all  the  families  of  needy 
debtors  who  came  daily  either  to  offer 
the  consolation  of  their  society,  or  to 
diminish  their  conunon  expenditure  by 
uniting  their  slender  establishments. 
One  of  the  rules  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  this  vast  multitude  that 
were  every  day  candidates  for  admis- 
sion was,  that  to  save  the  aidless  trou- 
ble as  well  as  risk,  periiaps,  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  main  gates  to  every 
successive  arrival,  periodic  .intervals 
were  fixed  for  the  admission  by  whole- 
sale :  and  as  these  periods  came  round 
every  two  hours,  it  would  happen  at 
many  parts  of  the  day  that  vast  crowds 
accumulated  waiting  for  the  next  open- 
ing of  the  gate.  These  crowds  were 
assembled  in  two  or  tluree  large  outer 
coiurts,  in  which  also  were  many  stalls 
and  booths,  kept  there  upon  some  local 
privilege  of  ancient  inheritance,  or 
upon  some  other  plea  made  good  by 
gifts  or  bribes— sonw  bv  Jews  and 
others  by  Christians,  perhaps  equally 
Jewish.  Superadded  to  these  station- 
ary elements  of  this  miscellaneous  po- 
pulation, were  others  drawn  tluther 
by  pure  motives  of  curiosity,  so  that 
altogether  an  almost  permanent  mob 
vras  gathered  together  in  these  coovto  \ 
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aod  amid  tMs  mob  it  vas^ — from 
I  know  not  irliat  deduito  motive^ 
partlj  became  I  thought  it  probable 
that  amougst  theae  people  1  should 
hear  the  case  of  Agnes  peculiarly  tho 
subject  of  conversation;  aud  so,  iu 
fact^  it  did  really  happen, — ^but  part- 
ly, and  even  more,  i  believe,  because 
I  now  awfully  began  to  shrink  from 
solitude.  Tumult  I  must  have,  aud 
distraction  of  thought.  Amid  this 
mob,  I  say,  it  waa  that  I  passed  two 
days.  Feverish  I  had  been  from  the 
ftrst,>-aud  from  bad  to  worsey  in  sudi 
a  ease,  was,  at  any  rate>  a  natural 
progress ;  but,  perhaps,  also  amongst 
M^  crowd  of  the  poor,  the  abjectly 
wretched,  the  ill-fed,  the  desponding, 
and  the  diaaolute,  there  might  be 
very  naturally  a  larger  body  of  con- 
tagion loTkiug  than  according  to 
their  mere  numerical  expectations* 
There  was  at  that  seasou  a  very  ex- 
tensive depopulation  going  on  in  some 
quarters  of  this  great  metropolis,  and 
in  other  ciUes  of  the  same  empire,  by 
means  of  a  very  malignant  typhus. 
This  fever  is  supposed  to  be  Uie  pe- 
culiar product  of  jails ;  and  though  it 
bad  not  as  yet  been  fcdt  as  a  scourge 
and  devastator  of  this  particular  jiul, 
or  at  least  the  consequent  mortality 
bad  been  hitherto  kept  down  to  a 
moderate  amount,  yet  it  w^  highly 
proUhle  that  a  certain  (Hiaatity  of 
contagiony  much  beyond  tlie  propor- 
tion of  other  popular  assemblages  less 
uoifomly  wretched  in  their  composi- 
tion, was  here  to  be  found  all  day 
long ;  and  doubtless  my  excited  state, 
and  irritable  habit  of  bod^,  had  offin*- 
eda  pecidiar  predisposition  that  fa- 
voared  the  jrapid  developement  of  this 
contagion.  However  this  snght  be, 
the  r^cdt  wafl>  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  which  I  spent  in 
faannting  the  purlieus  of  the  prison 
(consequently  tho  night  preceding 
the  second  public  examination  of  Ag- 
nes), I  waa  attacked  by  ardent  fever 
ti  such  unmitigated  fury,  that  before 
morninff  I  had  lost  all  conmiand  of 
my  iat^lectual  iacidties.  For  some 
wedLs  I  became  a  pitiable  maniac, 
aad  in  every  sense  the  wreck  of  my 
former  sdf ;  and  seven  entire  weeks, 
together  with  the  better  half  of  an 
eighth  weekf  had  passed  over  my 
hnd  whUat  I  lay  unconscious  of  time 
jmd  its  dreadftil  freight  of  events,  ex- 
eeptiog  in  so  far  as  my  disordered 
brain,  b^  ite  fintasfie  colnageei  crea- 


ted ondless  mimicries  and  mockeries 
of  these  events— less  substantial,  but 
oftentimes  less  affiicting,  or  less  agi- 
tating. It  would  have  been  well  for 
me  had  ray  destiny  decided  that  I  was 
not  to  be  recalled  to  this  world  of 
wo.  But  I  had  no  such  happiness  in 
store.  .  I  recovered,  and  through 
twenty  and  eight  yeal'S  my  groans 
have  recorded  the  sorrow  I  feel  that  I 
did. 

I  shall  not  rehearse  circumstanti- 
ally, and  point  by  point,  tlie  sad  unfold- 
ing, as  it  proceeded  through  succes- 
sive revelaticms  to  me,  of  all  which 
had  happened  during  my  state  of 
physical  incapacity.  When  I  first 
became  aware  that  my  wandering 
senses  had  returned  to  me,  and  knew, 
by  the  cessation  of  all  throbbings, 
and  the  unutterable  pains  that  had  so 
long  possessed  my  brain,  that  I  was 
now  retumiog  from  the  gates  of 
death,  a  sad  confusion  assailra  me  as 
to  some  indefinite  cloud  of  evil  that 
had  been  hovering  over  me  at  the 
time  when  I  first  fell  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  For  a  dme  I  struggled 
vainly  to  recover  tlie  lost  connexian 
of  my  thoughts,  and  I  endeavoured 
iueilectu^y  to  address  myself  to 
sleep.  I  opened  my  eyes,  but  fonnd" 
the  glare  of  light  painful  beyond 
measure.  Strengtli,  however,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  raise  myself  out  of 
bed.  I  made  the  attempt,  but  fell 
back,  almost  giddy  with  the  effort. 
At  the  sound  of  the  disturbance  which 
I  had  thus  made,  a  woman  whom  I 
did  not  know  came  from  behind  a 
curtain,  andi^ke  to  me.  Shiinlung 
from  any  communication  with  a  stran* 
geti  especially  one  whose  discretion 
I  could  not  estimate  in  making  dis* 
coveries  to  me  with  the  requisite  cau- 
tion, I  asked  her  simply  what  o'clock 
it  was. 

"  Eleven  in  the  forenoon,**  she  pe» 
plied. 

"  And  what  day  of  the  month  ?" 

"  The  second,"  was  her  brief  aa* 
swer. 

I  felt  almost  a  sense  of  shame  in 
adding— ''  The  second  I  but  of  what 
month?" 

"  Of  June,*'  was  the  startlhig  re- 
joinder. 

On  the  dth  of  April  I  had  fiOlen 
ill,  and  it  was  now  actually  the  2d  of 
June.     Oh  I   sftQkening  eakula^nl 
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reyolting^  register  of  hours!  for  in 
that  same  moment  which  brought 
back  this  one  recoUectiou,  perhaps  by 
steadying  my  brain,  rushed  back  in  a 
torrent  all  the  other  dreadful  remem- 
brances of  the  period,  and  now  the 
more  so,  because,  though  the  event 
was  still  uncertaia  as  regarded  mv 
knowledge,  it  must  have  become  dread- 
fully certain  as  regarded  the  facts  of 
the  case^  and  the  biappiness  of  all  who 
were  concerned.  Alas!  one  little 
circumstance  too  painfully  assured 
me  that  this  event  had  not  been  a 
happy  one.  Had  Agnes  been  resto- 
red to  her  liberty  and  her  home, 
where  would  she  have  been  found 
but  watching  at  my  bedside  ?  That 
too  certainly  I  knew,  and  the  infer- 
ence was  too  bitter  to  support. 
•        «        •        #        •        * 

On  this  same  day,  some  hours  af- 
terwards, upon  Hannah*s  return  from 
the  city,  1  received  from  her,  and 
heard  with  perfect  calmness,  the 
whole  sum  of  evil  which  awaited  me. 
Little  Francis — she  took  up  her  tale 
at  that  point — "  was  with  God : "  so 
she  expressed  herself.  He  had  died 
of  the  same  fever  which  had  attacked 
me— had  died  and  been  buried  nearly 
fiyQ  weeks  before.  Too  probably  he 
had  caught  the  infection  from  me. 
Almost — such  are  the  caprices  of 
human  feeling — almost  I  could  have 
rejoiced  that  this  young  memorial  of 
my  vanished  happiness  had  vanished 
also.  It  gave  me  a  pang,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  grave  should  thus  have 
closed  upon  him  before  I  had  seen 
his  fair  little  face  again.  But  I 
steeled  my  heart  to  hear  worse  things 
than  this.  Next  she  went  on  to  inform 
nic  that  already,  on  the  first  or  se- 
cond day  of  our  calamity,  she  had 
taken  upon  herself,  without  waiting 
for  authority,  on  observing  the  rapid 
approaches  of  illness  in  me,  and  ar- 
guing the  state  of  helplessness  which 
would  follow,  to  write  off  at  once  a 
summons  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to 
the  brother  of  my  wife,  Thb  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  shall  call  Pierpoint, 
was  a  high-spirited,  generous  young 
man  as  I  have  ever  known.  When  I 
say  that  he  was  a  sportsman,  that 
at  one  season  of  the  year  he  did  little 
else  than  pursue  his  darling  amuse- 
ment of  fox-hunting,  for  which  in* 
deed  he  had  almost  a  maniacal  pas- 
sion—  saying  this,  I  bliall  already 
have  prejudged  him  in  the  opinions  of 


many,  who  fancy  all  such  persons  the 
slaves  of  corporal  enjoyments.    But, 
with  submission,  the  truth  lies  the 
other  way.     According  to  my  expe- 
rience, people  of  these  habits  have 
their  bodies  more  than  usually  nnder 
their  command,  as  being  subdued  by 
severe    exercise ;   and    their  minds, 
neither  better  nor  worse  on  an  ave- 
rage   than    those    of   their    neigh- 
bours, are  more  available  from  being 
so    much  more   rarely  clogged  by 
morbid  habits  in  that  uneasy  yoke- 
fellow of  the  intellectual  part — the 
body.     He  at  all  events  was  a  man  to 
justify  in  his  own  person  this  way  of 
thinking  ;  for  he  was  a  man  not  only 
of  sound,  but  even  of  bold  and  ener- 
getic intellect,  and  in  all  moral  re- 
specta  one  whom  any  man  might  feel 
proud  to  call  his  friend.     This  young 
man,  Pierpoint,  without  delay  obeyed 
the  summons;   and  on  being  made 
acquainted  witli  what   had   already 
passed,  the  first  step  he  took  was  to 
call  upon  Barratt,  and  without  fur- 
ther question  than  what  might  ascer- 
tain his  identity,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
flict upon  him  a  severe  horsewhip- 
ping.    A  worse  step  on  his  sister's 
account  he  could  not  have    taken. 
Previously  to  this  the  popular  feeling 
had    run    strongly    against  Barratt, 
but  now  its  unity  was  broken.     A 
new  element  was  introduced  into  the 
question:   Democratic  feelings  were 
armed  against  this  outrage;  gentle- 
men and  nobles,  it  was  said,  thought 
themselves  not  amenable  to  justice ; 
and  again,  the  m^gesty  of  the  law  was 
oflTended  at  this  intnision  upon  an 
aflTair  already  under  solemn  course  of 
adjudication.     Every  thing,  however, 
passes  away  under  the  healing  hand 
of  time,  and  this  also  faded  from  the 
public    mind.      People   remembered 
also  that  he  was  a  brother,  and  in 
that  character,  at  any  rate,  had  a 
right  to  some  allowances  for  his  in- 
temperance ;  and  what  quickened  the 
oblivion  of  the  afiair  was,  which  in 
itself  was  sufficiently  strange,  that 
Barratt  did  not  revive  the  case  in  the 
public  mind  by  seeking  legal  repara- 
tion for  his  injuries.     It  was,  how- 
ever, still  matter  of  regret  that  Pier- 
point should  have  indulged  himself  in 
this  movement  of  passion,  since  un- 
doubtedly it  broke  and  dbturbed  the 
else  uniform  stream  of  public  indig- 
nation by  investing  the  original  ag- 
gressor urith  something  like  the  cha< 
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raeter  of  an  injured  person;  and 
therefore  wiUi  some  set-off  to  plead 
agiinst  his  own  wantonness  of  ma- 
lice.: his  malice  mig^ht  now  assume 
the  nobler  aspect  of  revenge. 

Thns  far,  in  reporting  the  circum- 
stances, Hannah  had  dallied — thus  far 
1  bad  rejoiced  that  she  dallied,  with 
the  main  burden  of  the  wo ;  but  now 
there  remained  nothing  to  dally  with 
anT  longer — and  she  rushed  along  in 
her  narratiTe>  hurrying  to  tell — I  hur* 
rying  to  hear.  A  second,  a  third  exa- 
mination had  ensued,  then  a  final  com- 
mittal—all this  within  a  week.  By 
that  time  all  the  world  was  agitated 
with  the  case ;  literally  not  the  city 
ooly,  Taat  as  that  city  was,  bnt  the 
nation  was  convulsed  and  divided  hito 
parties  upon  the  question.  Whether 
the  prosecution  were  one  of  mere  ma- 
lice or  not  ?  The  very  government  of 
^  land  was  reported  to  be  e^uaUy 
interested,  and  almost  equally  divided 
in  opinion.  In  this  state  of  public 
feeling  came  the  trial.  Image  to  your- 
s^,  oh  reader,  whosoever  you  are, 
the  intensity  of  the  excitement  which 
by  that  time  had  arisen  in  all  people 
to  be  spectators  of  the  scene — ^then 
image  to  yourself  the  effect  of  all  this, 
a  perfect  consciousness  that  in  herself 
as  a  centre  was  settied  the  whole 
mighty  interest  of  the  exhibition — that 
interest  again  of  so  duhious  and  mixed 
a  eharacter-^ympathy  in  some  with 
mere  misfortune— sympathy  in  others 
with  female  frailty  and  guilt,  hot  per- 
haps founded  upon  an  absolute  un- 
wavering belief  m  her  innocence  even 
among^  those  who  were  most  loud 
and  positive  as  partisans  in  affirming 
it, — and  then  remember  that  all  this 
hideous  scenical  display  and  notoriety 
settled  upon  one  whose  very  nature, 
eonstitudonally  timid,  recoiled  with 
the  triple  agony  of  womanly  shame — 
of  matronly  dignity — of  insulted  inno- 
eence,  from  every  mode  and  shape  of 
pablie  display.  Combine  all  these  cir- 
comstances  and  elements  of  the  case, 
and  you  may  faintly  enter  into  the 
situation  of  my  poor  Agnes.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  express  it  at  once  is 
by  recurring  to  the  case  of  a  young 
iemale  Christian  martyr,  in  the  eariy 
ages  of  Christianity,  exposed  in  the 
bloody  amphitheatre  of  Rome  or  Ve- 
rona to  **  ^^ht  with  wild.beasto,"  as  it 
was  expressed  in  mockery — she  to 
fight  1  the  lamb  to  fight  with  lions  I 
Pot  in  reality  the  young  viartyr  had  9k 


fight  to  maintain,  and  a  fight  (in  con** 
tempt  of  that  cruel  mockery)  fiercer 
than  the  fiercest  of  her  persecutors 
could  have  faced  perhaps — the  combat ' 
with  the  instincts  of  her  own  shrink- 
ing, trembling,  fainting  nature.   Such 
a  fight  had  my  Agnes  to  maintain; 
and  at  that  time  there  was  a  largo 
party  of  gentlemen  in  whom  thp  gen- 
tlemanly instinct  was   predominant, 
and  who  felt  so  powerfully  the  cruel 
indignities  of  her  situation,  that  they 
made  a  public  appeal  in  her  behalf. 
One  thing,  and  a  strong  one,  which 
they  said,  was  this : — "  We  all  talk 
and  move  in  this  case  as  if,  because 
die  question  appears  doubtful  to  some 
people,  and  the  accused  party  to  some 
people  wears  a  doubtful  character,  it 
would  follow  that  she  therefore  had  in 
reality  a  mixed  character  composed  in 
joint  proportions  of  the  best  and  the 
worst  that  is  imputed  to  her.    But  let 
us  not  forget  that  this  mixed  character 
belongs  not  to  her,  but  to  the  infirmi- 
ty  of  our  human  judgments — they  are 
mixed-^M«;^  are  dubious — but  she  is 
not — she  is,  or  she  is  not,  guilty- 
there  is  no  middle  case — and  let  us 
consider  for  a  single  moment,  that  if 
this  yonng  lady  (as  many  among  us 
heartilv  believe)  is  innocent,  then  and 
upon  that  supposition  let  us  consider 
how  cruel  we  should  all  think  the  pub- 
lic exposure  which  aggravates  the  other 
injuries  (as  in  that  case  they  must 
be  thought)  to  which  her  situation 
exposes  her.'*   They  went  on  to  make 
some  suggestions  for  the  officers  of 
the  court  in  preparing  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  trial,  and  some  also  for 
the  guidance  of  the  audience,  which 
showed  the  same  generous  anxiety 
for  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  prison- 
er.    If  these  did  not  wholly  succeed 
in  repressing  the  open  avowal  of  coarse 
and  brutal  curiosity  amongst  the  in- 
tensely vulgar,  at  least  they  availed  to 
diffuse  amongst  tho  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent part  of  the  public  a  sentiment 
of  respect   and   forbearance  which* 
emananng  from  high  quarters,  had  a 
very  extensive  influence  upon  most  of 
what  met  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  my 
poor  wife.     She,  on  the  day  of  trial» 
was  supported  by  her  brother;  and 
by  that  time  she  needed  support  in- 
deed.    I  was  reported  to  be  dying; 
her  little  son  was  dead ;  neither  had 
she  been  allowed  to  see  him.  Perhaps 
these  things,  by  weaning  her  from  all 
further  09x9  about  life,  might  havQ 
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found  their  Hataral  effisct  in  making 
her  iDdifferont  to  tlie  course  of  the 
trials  or  even  to  its  is«ue.  And  so, 
perhaps,  in  the  main^  thojr  did.  But 
at  times  some  lingering  eense  of  out^ 
raged  dignity,  some  fitful  gleams  of 
old  sympathies^  "  the  hectic  of  a  mo. 
mentf'*  came  back  upon  her,  and  pre- 
Tailed  over  the  deadening  stupor  of 
her  grief.  Then  she  shone  for  a  mo- 
ment into  a  starry  light — sweet  aB4 
woful  to  remember.  Then  — ^  but 
why  linger?  I  hurry  to  the  close: 
she  was  pronounced  guilty ;  whether 
by  a  jury  or  a  bench  of  judges,  I  do 
not  say---4]aving  determined,  from  the 
beginning,  to  give  no  bint  of  the  land 
in  which  all  these  eyents  happened; 
neither  is  that  of  the  slightest  conse* 
qnence.  Guilty  she  was  pronounced : 
but  sentence  at  that  time  was  deferred. 
Ask  me  not,  I  beseech  yon,  about  the 
muff  or  other  circumstances  inconsbt- 
•nt  with  the  hostile  evidence.  These 
drcnmstancea  had  the  testimony,  you 
will  observe,  of  my  own  servaats  only ; 
nay,  as  it  turned  out,  of  one  servant 
exclosively :  that  naturally  diminished 
their  value.  And,  on  the  other  side^ 
evidence  was  arrayed,  peijnry  was 
sabomed,  that  would  have  wrecked  a 
wilderness  of  simple  truth  trusting  to 
its  own  unaided  forcesi  What  fol« 
lowed  ?  Did  this  judgment  of  tb^ 
court  settle  the  opinton  of  the  public  ? 
Opinion  of  the  public  I  Did  it  settle 
the  winds?  Did  it  settle  the  nsotlon of 
the  Atlantic?  Wilder,  fiwcer,  and 
louder  grew  the  cry  against  the  wretch- 
ed accuser :  mighty  had  been  the 
power  over  the  vast  audience  of  the 
dignity,  the  afBiction,  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity, and  the  Madonna  beauty  of 
the  prisoner.  That  beauty  so  cMld- 
like»  and  at  die  same  time  so  saintly, 
made»  besides,  so  touching  in  its  pathos 
by  means  of  the  abandonment — the 
careless  abandonment  and  the  infinite 
desolation  of  her  air  and  manner-^ 
would  of  itscdf,  and  without  further 
aid,  have  made  many  converts.  Mueh 
more  was  done  by  the  ttmpitcity  ctf 
her  statements,  and  the  inai^renee 
with  which  die  neglected  to  improve 
any  strong  points  in  her  own  favour 
-■-.the  indifference,  as  every  heart  per- 
eeived,  of  despairing  grief.  Then 
came  the  manner»  on  the  hostile  side^^ 
the  haggard  eonsctoosness  of  guik, 
the  drooping  tone,  the  bravado  and 
fierce  strut  which  sought  to  disnombic 
idi  this,     N«t  one  «in«vi|9t  «ft  tte 


witnesses,  assembled  on  that  side,  had 
(by  all  agreement)  the  bold  natural 
tone  of  cousdous  uprightness.  Hence 
it  could  not  be  surprising  that  the 
storm  of  popular  opinion  made  itself 
heard  with  a  louder  and  alonder  sound. 
The  government  itself  began  to  be 
disturbed ;  the  minims ters  of  the  sove- 
reign were  agitated  ;  and,  had  no 
menaces  been  thrown  out,  it  was  ge- 
nerally understood  that  tbsy  would 
have  given  way  to  the  popular  voice, 
now  continually  more  dbtinot  and 
clamorous.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
tumult  obscure  murmurs  began  to 
arise  that  Barratt  had  practised  the 
same  or  similar  villainies  in  former 
instances.  One  case  in  particular 
was  bogiuning  to  be  whispered  about, 
wliich  at  once  threw  a  light  upon  the 
whole  affair:  it  was  the  case  of  a 
young  and  very  beautiful  married  wo- 
man, who  had  been  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  catastrophe  such  as  had  befallen 
my  own  wife,  when  some  seasonable 
interference,  of  what  nature  was  not 
known,  had  critically  delivered  her. 
This  case  arose  '*  like  a  little  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,'*  then  spread 
and  threatened  to  burst  lu  tempest 
upon  the  publie  mind,  when  all  at  onee, 
more  suddenly  even  than  it  had  arisen, 
it  was  hushed  up^  or  in  somo^  way  dL^ 
appeared.  But  a  trifiing  circumstance 
made  it  possible  to  trace  this  case : — in 
after  times,  when  means  offered,  but 
unfortunately  no  particular  purpose  of 
good,nor  any  purpose,  in  fact,  beyond 
that  of  curiosity,  it  was  traced :  and 
enough  was  soon  ascertained  to  have 
blown  tofragaMutsanypossibleeonspi- 
raey  emanating  from  this  Barratt,  mid 
that  been  of  any  further  importance. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  that  money  or 
art  couldeffect,astdlen  growl  continued 
to  be  heard  amongst  the  populace  of 
villainies  many  and  profound  that  had 
been  effected  or  attempted  b^  thu  Bar- 
ratt ;  and  accordingly,  muchin  the  same 
way  as  was  many  years  afterwards 
practised  in  London,  when  a  hosier 
had  caused  several  young  people  to 
be  prosecuted  to  death  for  passing 
forged  bank-notes,  the  wrath  of  the 
people  showed  itsdf  in  marking  the 
shopforvongeaaceupon«nyfavo«ffabKe 
occasion  offering  through  fire  or  riots, 
and  in  the  mean-time  ia  desorling 
it.  These  things  had  been  going  en 
for  some  tinso  wlwn  I  awoke  from  my 
long  delirium ;  but  the  eflRset  they  h$A 
produced  upon  «  wedi  a»d  obstumte 
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and  haiigbty  government,  or  at  least 
upon  the  w^  and  obBtinate  and 
haogfaty  member  of  the  ^oTemmcnt 
irho  presided  in  the  pohce  admini- 
stradoD,  was,  to  confirm  and  rivet  the 
line  of  conduct  which  had  been  made 
the  object  of  popukr  denunciation. 
More  enetgeticaUy,  more  scornfully^ 
to  ezpros  that  determinatioB  of  flying 
in  the  fitce  of  public  opinion  and  cen- 
.•^are,  four  days  before  my  avrakening, 
.Vgnes  bad  been  brought  up  to  receiye 
her  sentence.  On  that  same  day  (nay, 
it  was  said  in  that  same  hour),  peti- 
tions, very  numerously  signed,  andya- 
rioos  petitions  from  different  ranks, 
different  ages,  different  sexes,  were 
carried  up  to  the  throne,  nraying,  upon 
oanifold  grounds,  but  afi  noticing  the 
extreme  doubtfulness  of  the  case^  for 
an  unconditional  pardon.  By  whose 
advice  or  influence,  it  was  guessed 
easfly,  though  never  exactly  ascer- 
tainedf  these  petiUons  were  unaui- 
moosly,  almost  contemptuously,  re- 
jected. And  to  express  the  contempt 
of  ottUic  opini6n  as  powerfully  aspos* 
sibte,  Agiies  was  sentenced  by  the 
eoart»reassembled  in  full  pomp,  order, 
and  ceremonial  costume,  to  a  punish- 
ment the  aeyerest  that  the  kws  allow- 
ed^viz.  hard  labour  for  ten  years. 
The  people  raged  more  than  ever; 
threats  public  and  private  were  con- 
veyed to  the  ears  of  the  minbter  chief- 
if  coBcemed  in  the  responsibility,  and 
who  had  indeed,  by  empty  and  osten- 
tatioos  talking,  assumed  that  respoiK 
sibiiity  to  himself  in  a  way  that  was 
perfei^y  needless. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  I  awoke 
to  GonsciousnesB ;  and  this  was  the  fa- 
tal journal  of  the  interval — interval  so 
long  as  measured  by  my  fierce  ealen* 
dar  of  delirium — so  brief  measured 
by  the  )mge  circuit  of  events  which 
it  embraced,  and  their  mightiness  for 
evil.  Wrath,  wiath  immeasurable,- 
nnimagiaable,  unmitigable,  burned  at 
my  heart  like  a  cancer.  The  worst  bad 
come.  And  the  thing  which  kills  a 
man  for  action — the^liying  in  two 
dimates  at  once— >-a  torrid  and  a  frigid 
zone — of  hope  and  fear— that  was  past. 
Weak-^uppose  I  were  for  the  mo- 
ment :  I  lelt  that  a  day  or^two  might 
bring  back  my  strength.  Ne  miser- 
able tremors  of  hope  now  shook  my 
■ervea:  if  they  shook  from  that  ine- 
ritablft  rocking  of  the  waters  that  fol- 
lows a  stormy  so  much  night  be  par* 
doned  to  tiio  ivfttmity  of  a  nature  that 


could  not  lay  aside  its  deshly  neces- 
sities,  ner  altogether  forego  its  homage 
.  to  *'  these  fraul  elements/*  but  which 
by  inspiration  already  lived  within  a 
region  where  no  voices  were  heard 
but  the  spiritual  voices  of  transccnd- 
aut  passions — of 

"  Wrongs  imreTenged,  and  iusitlts  unre- 
dreas'd." 

Six  days  from  that  time  I  was  well 
— well  and  strong.  I  rose  from  bed; 
1  bathed;  1  dressed:  dressed  as  if 
I  were  a  bridegroom.  And  that 
was  in  fact  a  great  day  in  my  life.  I 
was  to  see  Agnes.  Oh!  yes:  per- 
mission had  been  obtained  from  the 
lordly  minister  that  I  should  see  my 
wife.  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  such  con- 
descensions exist  ?  Yes :  solicitatiens 
from  ladies,  eloquent  notes  wet  with 
ducal  tears,  these  had  won  from  the 
thrice-radiant  secretary,  redolent  of 
roseate  attar,  a  countersign  to  some 

order  or  other,  by  which  I — yes  I 

under  license  of  a  fop,  and  super* 
vision  of  a  jailer — was  to  see  and 
for  a  time  to  converse  with  my  own 
wife. 

The  hour  af^ointed  for  the  first 
day's  interview  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  On  the  outside  of  the 
jail  all  was  summer  light  and  anima- 
tion. The  sports  of  children  in  the 
streets  of  mighty  cities  are  but  sad, 
and  too  painfully  recall  the  circum> 
stances  of  freedom  and  breezy  nature 
that  are  not  there.  But  still  the  pomp 
of  glorious  summer,  and  the  presence, 
^'  not  to  be  put  by,"  of  the  everlasting 
lights  that  is  either  always  present,  or 
always  dawning—these  potent  ele- 
ments impregnate  the  very  ci^  life,and 
the  dim  reflex  of  nature  which  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  well-like  streets,  with 
more  solemn  powers  to  move  and  to 
soothe  in  summer.  I  struck  upon  the 
prison  gates,  the  first  among  muUi* 
tudes  waiting  to  strike.  Not  because 
we  struck,  but  because  the  hour  had 
sounded,  suddenly  the  gate  opened ; 
and  in  we  streamed.  J,  as  a  visiter 
for  the  first  time,  was  immediately 
4i6tinguished  by^  the  jailors,  whose 
glance  of  eye  is  fatally  unerring. 
"  Who  was  it  that  I  wanted?"  At 
the  name  a  stir  of  emotion  was  mani- 
fest, even  there :  the  dry  bones  stirred 
and  moved :  the  passions  outside  had 
long  ago  passed  to  the  interior  of  this 
gloomy  prison;  and  not  a  man  but 
had  Ins  hypoAesi3  0A  the  case;  nota 
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man  but  had  almost  fought  with  some 
comrade  (many  had  literally  fought) 
about  the  merits  of  their  several  opi- 
uions. 

If  any  man  had  expected  a  scene 
at  this  reunion^  he  would  have  been 
disappointed.  Exhaustion,  and  the 
ravages  of  sorrow,  had  left  to  dear 
Agues  so  little  power  of  animation  or 
of  action,  that  her  emotions  were 
rather  to  be  guessed  at,  both  for  kind 
and  for  degree,  than  directly  to  have 
been  perceived.  She  was  in  fact  a 
sick  patient,  far  gone  in  an  illness  that 
should  properly  have  confined  her  to 
bed ;  and  was  as  much  past  the  power 
of  replying  to  my  frenzied  exclama- 
tions, as  a  dying  victim  of  fever  of 
entering  upon  a  strife  of  argument. 
In  bed,  however,  she  was  not.  When 
the  door  opened  she  was  discovered 
sitting  at  a  table  placed  against  the 
opposite  wall,  her  head  pillowed  upon 
her  arms,  and  these  resting  upon  the 
table.  Her  beautiful  long  auburn 
hair  had  escaped  from  its  confinement, 
and  was  floating  over  the  table  and 
her  own  person.  She  took  no  notice 
of  tlie  disturbance  made  by  our  en- 
trance, did  not  turn,  did  not  raise  her 
head,  nor  make  an  efibrt  to  do  so, 
nor  by  any  sign  whatever  intimate 
that  sbc  was  conscious  of  our  pre- 
sence, until  the  turnkey  in  a  respectful 
tone  announced  me.  Upon  that  a 
low  groan,  or  rather  a  feeble  moan, 
showed  that  she  had  become  aware  of 
ray  presence,  and  relieved  me  from  all 
apprehension  of  causing  too  sudden  a 
shock  by  taking  her  in  my  arms. 
The  turnkey  hail  now  retired  ;  we 
were  alone.  I  knelt  by  her  side, 
threw  my  arms  about  her,  and  pressed 
her  to  my  heart.  She  drooped  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  lay  for 
some  time  like  one  who  slumbered  ; 
but,  alas !  not  as  she  had  used  to  slum- 
ber. Her  breathing,  which  had  been 
like  that  of  sinless  infancy,  was  now 
frightfully  short  and  quick ;  she  seem- 
ed not  properly  to  breathe,  but  to  gas^. 
Tius,  thought  I,  may  be  sudden  agi- 
tation, and  in  that  case  she  will  gra- 
dually recover ;  half  an  hour  will  re- 
store her.  Wo  is  me!  she  did  not 
recover ;  and  internally  I  said — she 
never  ivill  recover.  The  arrows  have 
goue  too  deep  for  a  frame  so  exquisite 
in.  its  sensiblhty,  and  already  her  hours 
are  numbered. 

At  this  first  visit  I  said  notliing  to 
her  about  the  past;  thatf  and  the 


whole  extent  to  which  our  communi- 
cations should  go,  I  left  rather  to  her 
own  choice.  At  the  second  vbit, 
however,  upon  some  word  or  other 
arising  which  furnished  an  occasion 
for  touching  on  this  hateful  topic,  I 
pressed  her,  contrary  to  my  own  pre- 
vious intention,  for  as  full  an  account 
of  the  fatal  event  as  she  could  without 
a  distressing  efibrt  communicate.  To 
my  surprise  she  was  silent — gloomily 
.--almost  it  might  have  seemed  obsti- 
nately silent.  A  horrid  thought  came 
into  my  mind ;  could  it,  might  it  have 
been  possible  that  my  noble-minded 
wife,  such  she  had  ever  seemed  to  me, 
was  open  to  temptations  of  this  nature  ? 
Could  it  have  been  that  in  some  mo- 
ment of  infirmity,  when  her  better 
angel  was  away  from  her  side,  she  had 
yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  frailty, 
such  as  a  second  moment  for  conside- 
ration would  have  resisted,  but  which 
unhappily  had  been  followed  by  no 
such  opportunity  of  retrieval  ?  1  had 
heard  of  such  things.  Cases  there  were 
in  our  own  times  (and  not  confined  to 
one  nation),  when  irregular  impulses 
of  this  sort  were  known  to  have  haimt- 
ed  and  besieged  natures  not  otherwise 
ignoble  or  base.  I  ran  over  some  of 
the  names  amongst  those  which  were 
taxed  with  this  propensity.  More 
than  one  were  the  names  of  people  in 
a  technical  sense  held  noble.  That, 
nor  any  other  consideration,  abated 
my  horror.  Better,  I  said,  better 
(because  more  compatible  with  eleva- 
tion of  mind)  better  to  have  committed 
some  bloody  act — some  murderous 
act.  Dreadful  was  the  panic  I  under- 
went.    God  pardon  the  wrong  I  did ; 

and   even    now   I  pray  to  him as 

though  the  past  thing  were  a  future 
thing  and  capable  of  change — that  he 
would  forbid  her  for  ever  to  know 
what  was  the  derogatory  thought  I 
had  admitted.  1  sometimes  think,  by 
recollecting  a  momentary  blush  that 

suifused  her  marble  countenance, I 

thinks  I  fear  that  she  might  have  read 
what  was  fighting  in  ray  mind.  Yet 
that  would  admit  of  another  explana- 
tion. If  she  did  read  the  very  worst, 
meek  saint !  she  suffered  no  complaint 
or  sense  of  that  injury  to  escape 
her.  It  might,  however,  be  that  per- 
ception, or  it  might  be  that  fear 
which  roused  her  to  an  efibrt  that 
otherwise  had  seemed  too  revolting*  to 
undertake.  She  now  rehearsed  the 
whole  steps  of  the  affair  from  first  to 
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last;  bat  the  only  material  addition, 
which  her  narrative  made  to  that  which 
the  trial  itself  had  involved,  was  the 
following  : — On  two  separate  occa- 
sions previous  to  the  last  and  fatal 
one,  when  she  had  happened  to  walk 
nnaccompanied  bj  me  in  the  city,  the 
monster  Barratt  had  met  her  in  the 
street.  He  had  probably, — and  this 
wa5,  indeed,  subsequently  ascertained, 
—at  firsthand  for  some  time  afterwards, 
mistaken  her  rank,  and  had  addressed 
some  proposals  to  her,  wliich^  from 
the  suppressed  tone  of  his  speaking. 
Of  from  her  own  terror  and  surprise, 
she  bad  not  clearly,  understood ;  but 
enough  had  reached  her  alarmed  ear 
to  satisfy  her  that  they  were  of  a 
nature  in  the  last  degree  licentious 
and  insulting.  Terrified  and  shocked 
rather  than  indignant,  for  she  too 
easily  presumed  the  man  to  be  a 
maniac,  she  hurried  homewards ;  and 
was  rejoiced,  on  first  venturing  to 
look  round  when  close  to  her  own 
gate,  to  perceivo  that  the  man  was 
not  following.  There,  however,  she 
was  mistaken ;  for  either  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  on  some  other,  he  had  traced 
her  homewards.  The  last  of  these 
rencontres  had  occurred  just  three 
months  before  the  fatal  6th  of  April ; 
and  if,  in  any  one  instance,  Agnes  had 
departed  from  the  strict  line  of  her 
duty  as  a  wife,  or  had  shown  a  defect 
of  judgment,  it  was  at  this,  point — in 
not  having  frankly  and  fully  reported 
the  circumstances  to  me.  On  the  last 
of  these  occasions  I  bad  met  her  at 
the  garden- gate,  and  had  particularly 
renuirked  that  she  seemed  agitated; 
and  now,  at  recalling  these  incidents, 
Agnes  reminded  me  that  I  had  noticed 
that  circumstance  to  herself,  and  that 
she  bad  answered  me  faithfully  as  to 
the  main  fact.  It  was  true  she  had 
done  so ;  for  she  had  said  tliat  she  had 
just  met  a  lunatic  who  had  alarmed 
her  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  her- 
self, and  speaking  to  her  in  a  rufiBan 
manner ;  and  it  was  also  true  that  she 
did  sincerely  regard  him  in  that  light. 
This  led  me  at  the  time  to  construe 
the  whole  affair  into  a  casual  collision 
with  some  poor  maniac  escaping  from 
his  keepers,  and  of  no  future  moment, 
having  passed  by  without  present  con- 
sequences. But  had  she,  instead  of 
thus  reporting  her  own  erroneous  im- 
pression, reported  the  endre  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I.should  have  given 
them  a  very  different  interpretation. 


Affection  for  me,  and  fear  to  throw 
me  needlessly  into  a  quarrel  with  a 
man  of  apparently  brutal  and  violent 
nature — tiiese  considera^ons,  as  too 
often  they  do  with  the  most  upright 
wives,  had  operated  to  check  Agnes 
in  the  perfect  sbcerity  of  her  com- 
munications. She  had  told  nothing 
but  the  truth — only,  and  fatally  it 
turned  out  for  us  both,  she  had  not 
told  the  whole  truth.  The  very  sup- 
pression, to  which  she  had  reconciled 
herself  under  the  belief  that  thus  she 
was  providing  for  my  safety  and  her 
own  consequent  .happiness,  had  been 
the  indirect  occasion  of  ruin  to  both. 
It  was  impossible  to  show  displeasure 
under  such  circumstances,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  to  one  whose  self- 
reproaches  were  at  any  rate  too  bitter; 
but  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  every 
conscientious  woman  should  resolve  to 
consider  her  husband*s  honour  in  the 
first  case,  and  far  before  all  other  re- 
gards whatsoever;  to  make  this  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third  law  of  her 
conduct,  and  his  personal  safety  but 
the  fourth  or  fifth.  Yet  women,  and 
especially  when  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren are  at  stake  upon  their  husbands* 
safety,  rarely  indeed  are  able  to  take 
this  Roman  view  of  their  duties. 

To  return  to  the  narrative. — Agnes 
had  not,  nor  could  have,  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  of  this  Barratt*s  con- 
nexion with  the  shop  which  she  had 
not  accidentally  entered ;  and  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  tliis  wretch  it  was, 
at  the  very  moment  of  finding  herself 
charged  with  so  vile  and  degrading  an 
offence,  that  contributed  most  of  sdl  to 
rob  her  of  her  natural  firmness,  by 
suddenly  revealing  to  her  terrified 
heart  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy 
which  thus  yawned  like  a  gulf  be- 
low her.  And  not  only  had  this  sud- 
den borror,  upon  discovering  a  guilty 
design  in  what  before  had  seemed  ac- 
cident, and  links  uniting  remote  inci- 
dents which  else  seemed  casual  and  . 
disconnected,  greatly  disturbed  and 
confused  her  manner,  which  confusion 
again  had  become  more  intense  upon 
her  own  consciousness  that  she  was 
confused,  and  that  her  manner  was 
greatly  to  her  disadvantage;  but — 
which  was  the  worst  effect  of  all,  be- 
cause the  rest  could  not  operate  against 
her,  except  upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent U>  witness  it,  whereas  this  was 
noted  down  and  recorded— so  utterly 
did  her  confusion  strip  her  of  all  pre- 
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sence  of  miad»  that  Blie  did  not  con- 
sciously notice  (and  consequently  could 
not  protest  against  at  the  moment 
nrhen  it  was  most  important  to  do  so, 
and  most  natural)  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  the  muff.  This  capital 
objection^  therefore,  though  dwelt 
upon  and  improved  to  the  utmost  at 
the  trial,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Judges  as  an  after-thought ;  and  mere- 
ly  beeausc  it  had  not  been  seized  upon 
by  herself,  and  urged  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  her  almost  incapacitating 
terror  on  finding  this  amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  charge  against  her 
— as  if  an  ingenuous  nature,  in  the 
very  act  of  recoiling  with  horror  from 
a  criminal  charge  the  most  degrading, 
and  in  the  very  instant  of  discovering, 
with  a  perfect  rapture  of  alarm,  the 
too  plausible  appearance  of  probability 
amongst  the  circumstances,  would  be 
likely  to  pause^  and  with  attorney-like 
dexterity,  to  pick  out  the  particular 
circumstance  that  might  admit  of 
being  proved  to  be  fuse,  when  the 
conscience  proclaimed,  though  in  des- 
pondence for  the  result,  that  all  the 
circumstances  were,  as  to  the  use 
made  of  them,  one  tissue  of  fiilse- 
hoods.  Agnes,  who  had  made  a  pow- 
erful effort  in  speaking  of  the  case  at 
all,  found  her  calmness  increase  as 
she  advanced ;  and-  she  now  told  m^ 
that  in  reality  there  were  two  dis- 
coveries which  she  nuule  in  the  same 
instant,  and  not  one  only,  which  had 
disarmed  her  firmness  and  ordinary 
presence  of  mind.  One  I  have  men- 
tioned— ^the  fact  of  Barratt,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shop,  being  the  same 
person  who  had  in  former  instances 
persecuted  her  in  the  street ;  but  the 
other  was  even  more  alarming — it  has 
been  said  already  that  it  was  not  a 
pure  matter  of  accident  that  she  had 
visited  this  particular  shop.  In  reality, 
that  nursery-maid,  of  whom  some 
mention  has  been  madb  above,  and  in 
terms  expressing  the  suspicion  with 
which  even  then  I  regarded  her,  had 
persuaded  her  into  going  thither  by 
some  representations  which  Agnes 
had  already  ascertained  to  be  alto- 
gether unwarranted.  Other  pre- 
sumptions against  this  girl's  fidelity 
crowded  dimly  upon  pxj  wifb's  mind 
at  the  very  moment  of  finding  her 
eyes  thus  suddenly  opened,  iUid  it 
was  not  five  minutes  after  her  first 
examination,  and  in  fact  five  minutes 
*  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  her. 


that  she  remembered  another  chvnm- 
stance  which  now,  when  combined 
with  the  seouel,  told  its  own  tale,.^ 
the  muff  had  been  missed  some  little 
time  before  the  6th  of  April.  Search 
had  been  made  for  it ;  but,  the  parti- 
cular occasion  which  required  it  having 
passed  off,  this  search  was  laid  aside 
for  the  present,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  soon  reappear  in  some  corner 
of  the  house  before  it  was  wanted : 
then  came  the  sunny  day,  which  made 
it  no  longer  useful,  and  would  perhaps 
have  dismissed  it  entirely  from  the  re- 
collection of  all  parties,  until  it  was 
now  brought  back  in  this  memorable 
way.  The  name  of  my  wife  was  em- 
broidered within,  upon  the  lining,  and 
it  thus  became  a  serviceable  link  to 
the  hellish  cabal  against  her.  Upon 
reviewing  the  circumstances  from  first 
to  last,  upon  recalling  the  manner  of 
the  girl  at  the  time  when  the  muff 
was  missed,  and  upon  combining  the 
whole  with  her  recent  deception,  by 
which  she  had  misled  her  poor  mis- 
tress into  visiting  this  shop,  Agnes 
began  to  see  the  entire  truth  as. to  this 
servant's  wicked  collusion  with  Bar- 
ratt, though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  too 
much  to  suppose  her  aware  of  the  un- 
happy resmt  to  which  her  collusion 
tended.  All  this  she  saw  at  a  glance 
when  it  was  too  late,  for  her  first 
examination  was  over.  This  girl,  I 
must  add,  had  left  our  house  during 
my  illness,  and  she  had  afterwards  a 
melancholy  end. 

One  thing  surprised  me  in  all  this. 
Barratt*s  purpose  must  manifesUy 
have  been  to  create  merely  a  terror 
in  my  poor  wife's  mind,  and  to  stop 
short  of  any  legal  consequences,  in 
order  to  profit  of  that  panic  and  con* 
fusion  for  extorting  compliances  with 
his  hideous  pretensions.  It  perplexed 
me,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  pursued  this  manifestly  his 
primary  purpose,  the  other  being 
merely  a  mask  to  conceal  his  true 
ends,  and  also  (as  he  fancied)  a  means 
for  efilscting  them.  In  this,  however, 
I  had  soon  occasion  to  find  that  I  was 
deceived.  He  had,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  Agnes,  taken  such  steps 
as  were  then  open  to  him,  for  making 
overtures  to  her  with  regard  to  the 
terms  upon  which  he  womd  agree  to 
defeat  tne  charge  against  her  by  fail- 
ing to  appear.  Bnt  the  law  had  tra- 
velled too  fistst  fior  him  and  too  deter- 
ndnately ;  so  that,  by  .the  time  he 
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supposed  torror  to  have  operated  suf 
fifientlj  ia  (kTOur  of  Ms  views^  it  had 
ahwady  become  unsafe  to  venture  upon 
&ttch  explicit  proposals  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  tried.  Hia  own  saibty 
was  now  at  stake,  and  would  have 
been  eomproroised  bv  any  open  or 
written  avowal  of  the  motives  on 
wbieh  he  had  been  all  along  acthig. 
Ia  htU  at  this  time  he  was  toiled  by 
the  agent  in  whom  ho  confided ;  but 
much  more  be  had  been  confounded 
npon  another  point — the  prodigious 
intnrest  manifested  by  the  public. 
Thus  it  eeoms — ^that,  whilst  he  medi- 
lated  only  a  snare  for  my  poor  Agnes, 
be  had  prepared  one  for  himself;  and 
finally^  to  evade  the  suspicions  which 
began  to  arise  powerfully  as  to  his 
true  motives,  and  thus  to  stave  off  his 
own  raiui  had  found  himself  in  a  man- 
ner oUiged  to  go  forward  and  con- 
fommate  the  ruin  of  another. 

The  state  of  Agnes,  as  to  liealth 
and  bodily  strength,  was  now  be- 
coming such  that  I  was  foroibl  v  warned 
—whatsoever  I  meditated  doing,  to 
do  quickly.  There  was  this  urgent 
reason  for  alarm :  once  conveyed  into 
that  r^on  of  the  prison  in  which 
sentences  like  hers  were  executed,  it 
beemme  hopeless  that  I  could  commu- 
nicate with  her  again.  All  intercourse 
whatsoever,  and  with  whomsoever, 
was  then  placed  under  the  most  ri- 
gorous interdict;  and  the  alarming 
dreumstance  was,  that  this  transfer 
was  governed  by  no  settled  rules,  but 
might  take  place  at  any  hour,  and 
wrald  certainly  be  precipitated  by  the 
slightest  violence  on  my  part,  the 
lightest  indiscrotion,  or  the  slightest 
argument  Ibr  suspicion.  Hard  indeed 
was  the  part  I  had  to  play,  for  it  was 
uidiipensablo  that  I  thoidd  appear 
calm  and  tranquil,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicions  aroimd  me,  whilst  ooutinu- 
ally  eontemplating  the  possibility  that 
I  myself  might  be  summoned  to  ex- 
tremities whioh  I  could  not  so  much  as 
tmst  myself  to  nameor  distinctly  to  con- 
ceive. But  thus  stood  the  case ;  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  understood,  angered 
by  the  public  opposition,  resolute  for  the 
triumph  of  what  they  called  *'  princi- 
ple," had  settled  finally  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  into  execution. 
Now  that  she,  that  my  Agnes,  being 
the  frail  wreok  that  she  had  become, 
could  have  stood  one  week  of  this  sen- 
tepcs  prastically  and  literally  enfoveed 


— was  a  mere  cliimera.  A  few  hours 
probably  of  the  experiment  would  have 
settled  that  question  by  dismissing  her 
to  the  death  she  longed  for ;  but  be- 
cause the  suffering  would  be  short, 
^as  I  to  stand  by  and  to  witness  the 
degradation— the  poilution-^attempted 
to  be  fastened  upon  her.  What  I  to 
know  that  her  beautiful  tresses  would 
be  shorn  ignominiously — a  felon*s  dress 
forced  upon  her — a  vile  taskmaster 

with  authority  to ;    blistered  be 

the  tongue  that  could  go  on  to  utter, 
in  connexion  with  her  innocent  name, 
the  vile  dishonours  which  were  to  set* 
tie  upon  her  person  !  1,  however,  and 
her  brother  had  taken  such  resolutions 
that  this  result  was  one  barely  possi- 
ble ;  and  vet  I  sickened  (yes,  literally 
I  many  tunes  experienced  the  effect 
of  physical  sickness)  at  contemplating 
our  own  utter  chUdlsh  helplessnesi, 
and  recollecting  that  every  night  du- 
ring our  seclusion  from  the  prison  the 
last  Irreversible  step  might  be  taken — 
and  in  the  morning  we  might  find  a 
solitaiT  cell,  and  the  angel  form  that 
had  illuminated  it  gone  where  we 
could  not  follow,  and  leaving  behind 
her  the  certainty  that  we  should  see 
her  no  more.  Every  night,  at  the 
hour  of  locking  up,  dit,  at  least,  mani- 
festly had  a  fear  that  she  saw  us  for  the 
last  time  ;  sheputher  arms  feebly  about 
my  neck,  sobbed  convulsively,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, guessed — ^but,  if  really  so,  did  not 
much  reprove  or  quarrel  with  the  des- 
perate purposes  which  I  struggled  with 
in  regard  to  her  own  life.  One  thing 
was  quite  evident — that  to  the  peace 
of  her  latter  days,  now  hurrying  to 
their  close,  it  was  indispensable  that 
she  should  pass  them  undivided  from 
roc ;  and  possibly,  as  was  afterwards 
alleged,  when  it  became  easy  to  allege 
any  thing,  some  relenting  did  take 
place  in  high  quarters  at  this  time ;  for 
upon  some  medical  reports  made  Just 
now,  a  most  seasonable  indulgence  was 
granted,  viz.  that  Hannah  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  her  mistress  constant- 
ly ;  and  it  was  also  felt  as  a  great  al- 
leviation of  the  horrors  belonging  to 
this  prison,  that  candles  were  now  allow- 
ed throughout  the  nights.  But  I  was 
warned  privately  that  these  indulgen- 
ces were  with  no  consent  from  the 
poHee  minister ;  and  that  circumstan- 
ces might  soon  withdraw  the  momen- 
tanr  intercession  by  which  we  profited. 
With  this  knowledge,  we  could  not 
linger  in  our  preparations;  we  had 
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resoWednpon  accompliflbiiig  an  escape 
for  AgneBf  at  whatever  risk  or  price ; 
the  main  difficulty  was  her  own  ex- 
treme feebleness*  which  might  furbid 
her  to  co-operate  with  us  in  any  de- 
gree at  the  critical  moment ;  and  the 
main  danger  was — delay.  We  pushed 
forward,  therefore,  in  our  attempts 
with  prodigious  energy,  and  I  for  my 
part  with  an  energy  like  that  of  in- 

sanihr. 

•  ♦  •  • 

The  flrst  attempt  we  made  was  upon 
the  fidelity  to  his  trust  of  the  chief 
jailor.  He  was  a  coarse  vulgar  man, 
brutal  in  his  manners,  but  with  ves- 
tiges of  generosity  in  his  character — 
though  damaged  a  good  deal  by  his 
daily  associates.  Him  we  invited  to 
a  meeting  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  prison,  disguising  our  names 
as  too  certain  to  betray  our  objects, 
and  baiting  our  invitation  with  some 
hints  which  we  had  ascertained  were 
likely  to  prove  temptations  under  his 
immediate  circumstances.  He  had  a 
graceless  young  son  whom  he  was 
most  anxious  to  wean  from  his  disso- 
lute connexions,  and  to  steady^  by 
placing  him  in  some  office  of  no  great 
responsibility.  Upon  this  knowledge 
we  framed  the  terras  of  our  invita- 
tion. 

These  proved  to  be  effectual,  as  re- 
garded our  immediate  object  of  obtain- 
ing an  interview  of  persuasion.  The 
night  was  wet ;  and  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  interview,  wo 
were  seated  in  readiness,  much  per- 
plexed to  know  whether  he  would  take 
any  notice  of  our  invitation.  We  had 
waited  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
we  heard  a  heavy  lumbering  step  as- 
cending the  stair.  The  door  was 
thrown  open  to  its  widest  extent,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  door-way  stood  a 
short,  stout-built  man,  and  the  very 
broadest  I  ever  beheld — ^staring  at  us 
with  bold  enquiring  eyes.  His  salu- 
tation was  sometiiing  to  this  effect. 

«*  What  the  hell  do  you  gav  fellows 
want  with  me  ?  What  the  blazes  is 
this  humbugging  letter  about?  My 
son,  and  be  hanged  1  what  do  you 
know  of  my  son?*' 

Upon  this  overture  we  ventured  to 
reouest  that  he  would  come  in  and 
suffer  us  to  shut  the  door,  wluch  we 
.  also  locked.  Next  we  produced  the 
official  paper  nominating  his  son  to  a 
small  place  in  the  customs, — ^not  yield- 
ing much,  it  was  truci  in  the  way  of 


salary,  but  foriunstdy,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  known  wishes  of  the 
father,  unburdened  with  any  danger- 
ous tnist.  _ 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  say  thank 
ye:  but  what  comes  next ?  What  am 
I  to  do  to  pay  the  damages?**  We 
informed  him  that  for  this  particular 
littie  service  we  asked  no  return. 

"  No,  no,*'  said  he,  ''  that  '11  not  go 
down :  that  cat  *1]  not  jump.  I'm  not 
green  enough  for  that.  So,  say  away 
— what*s  the  damage  ?"  We  then  ex- 
plained that  we  had  certainly  a  favour 
and  a  great  one  to  ask:  [<'  Ay,  1*11 
be  bound  you  have,"  was  his  paren- 
thesis :]  but  that  for  this  we  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  separate  remuneration ; 
repeating  that  with  respect  to  the 
little  place  procured  for  )m%  son, 
it  had  not  cost  us  any  thing,  and 
therefore  we  did  really  and  sincerely 
decline  to  receive  any  thing  in  return ; 
satisfied  that,  by  this  litUe  offering,  we 
had  procured  the  opportunity  of  this 
present  interview.  At  this  point  we 
withdrew  a  covering  fro^i  a  table  upon 
which  we  had  previously  arranged  a 
heap  of  gold  coins,  amounting  in  value 
to  twelve  hundred  English  guineas: 
this  being  the  entire  sum  which  cir- 
cumstances allowed  us  to  raise  on  so 
sudden  a  warning:  for  some  landed 
property  that  we  both  had  was  so 
settled  and  limited,  that  we  could  not 
convert  it  into  money  either  by  way 
of  sale,  loan,  or  mortgage.  This  sum, 
stating  to  him  its  exact  amount,  we 
offered  to  his  acceptance,  upon  the 
single  condition  that  he  woidd  look 
aside,  or  wink  hard,  or  (in  whatever 
way  he  chose  to  express  it)  would 
make,  or  suffer  to  be  made,  such  faci- 
lities for  our  liberating  a  female  pri- 
soner as  we  would  point  out.  He 
mused :  full  five  minutes  he  sat  deli- 
berating without  opening  his  lips.  At 
length  he  shocked  us  by  saying,  in  a 
firm  decisive  tone  that  leu  us  little 
hope  of  altering  his  resolution, — '<  No : 
gentiemen,  it*8  a  very  fair  offer,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  a  single  pri- 
soner. I  think  I  can  guess  at  tlie  per- 
son. It's  a  fair  offer— fair  enough. 
But,  bless  your  heart !  if  I  were  to  do 

the  thing  you  want why  perhaps 

another  case  might  be  overlooked: 
but  this  prisoner,  no :  there's  too 
much  depending.  No,  they  would 
turn  me  out  of  my  place.  Now  the 
place  is  worth  more  to  me  in  the  long 
run  than  what  you  offer :  though  you 
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bid  £ur  enoo^j  if  it  were  onl^  for  mj 
time  in  it.  But  look  here :  in  case  I 
eta  get  JDj  son  to  come  into  harness, 
Vm  expecting  to  get  the  office  for  him 
after  Fre  retired.  So  I  can't  do  it. 
Bat  rU  tell  you  what:  you've  been 
kind  to  my  son :  and  therefore  Til  not 
sij  a  word  about  it.  You're  safe  for 
me.  And  so  good-night  to  you.'* 
^jing  which,  and  standing  no  further 
qoestioo,  he  walked  resolutely  out  of 
the  room  and  down  stairs. 

Two  days  we  mourned  over  this 
£ularfo  and  scarcely  knew  which  way 
to  turn  for  another  ray  of  hope ;— on 
(he  third  morning  we  received  intelli- 
geoce  that  this  very  jailor  had  been 
attacked  by  the  fever,  which,  after  long 
desolating  the  city,  had  at  length  made 
iU  way  into  the  prison.  In  a  very  few 
days  the  jailor  was  lying  without  hope 
of  recovery :  and  of  necessity  another 
person  was  appointed  to  fill  his  station 
for  the  present.  This  person  I  had 
seeo»  and  I  liked  him  less  by  much 
than  the  one  he  succeeded :  he  had  an 
Italian  i^ipearance,  and  ho  wore  an  air 
of  Italian  subtlety  and  dissimulation. 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  proposing 
the  same  service  to  him,  and  on  the 
same  terms,  that  be  made  no  objection 
whatever,  but  closed  instantly  with  my 
offers.  In  prudence,  however,  I  had 
made  this  change  in  the  articles:  a 
sum  equal  to  two  hundred  English 
guineas,  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
money,  he  was  to  receive  beforehand 
as  a  retahiing  fee ;  but  the  remainder 
was  to  be  paid  only  to  himself,  or  to 
any  body  of  his  appointing,  at  the  very 
moment  of  our  finding  the  prison  gates 
thrown  open  to  us.  He  spoke  fairly 
enoorii,  ami  seemed  to  meditate  no 
treachery;  nor  was  there  any  obvious 
or  known  interest  to  serve  by  treach- 
ery ;  and  yet  I  doubted  lum  grie- 
vously. 

The  night  came :  it  was  chosen  as  a 
gaU  night,  one  of  two  nights  through^ 
out  the  year  ki  which  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  a  great  na- 
tional event :  and  in  those  days  of  re- 
laxed prison  management  the  utmost 
Bceoae  was  allowed  to  the  rejoicing. 
This  indigence  was  extended  to  pri- 
wmers  of  aU  classes,  though,  of  course, 
onder  more  restrictions  with  r^ard  to 
the  criminal  dass.  Ten  o'clock  came 
—the  hour  at  which  we  had  been  in- 
structed to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness. 
We  had  been  long  prepared.  Agnes 
had  been  dressed  by  Hannah  in  such 
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.a  costume  externally  (a  mftn*s  hat  and 
cloak,  &c.)  that,  from  her  height,  she 
might  easily  have  passed  amongst  a 
mob  of  masquerading  figures  in  the 
debtors*  halls  and  galleries  for  a  young* 
stripling.  Pierpoint  and  myself  were 
also  to  a  certain  degree  disguised ;  so 
far  at  least,  that  we  should  not  have 
been  recognised  at  any  hurried  glance 
by  those  of  the  prison  officers  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  our  persons. 
We  were  all  more  or  less  disguised 
about  the  face ;  ^d  in  that  a^e  when 
masks  were  commonly  used  at  all 
hours  by  people  of  a  certain  rank,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  suspicious 
in  any  possible  costume  of  the  kind  in 
a  night  like  this,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
passing  for  friends  of  debtors. 

I  am  impatient  of  these  details,  and 
I  hasten  over  the  g^und.  One  en- 
tire hour  passed  away,  and  no  jailor 
appeared.  We  began  to  defend 
heavily ;  and  Agnes,  poor  thing ! 
was  now  the  most  agitated  of  us  idl. 
At  length  eleven  struck  in  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  prison-clock.  A  few  mi- 
nutes after,  we  heard  the  sound  of 
bolts  drawing,  and  bars  unfiistening. 
The  jailor  entered — drunk,  and  much 
disposed  to  be  insolent.  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  him  another  bribe, 
and  he  resumed  the  fawning  insinua- 
tion of  his  manner.  He  now  direct- 
ed us,  by  passages  which  he  pointed 
out,  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  pri- 
son. There  we  were  to  mix  vrith  the 
debtors  and  their  mob  of  friends,  and 
to  await  his  joining  us,  whioh  in  tiiai 
crowd  he  could  do  without  much  sus- 
picion. He  wished  us  to  traverse 
the  passages  separately ;  but  this  was 
impossible,  for  it  was  necessary  that 
«ne  of  us  should  support  Agnes  on 
each  side.  I  previously  persua- 
ded her  to  take  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  which  we  rqjoiced  to  see  had 
given  her,  at  this  moment  of  startmg, 
a  most  seasonable  strength  and  ani- 
mation. The  gloomy  passages  were 
more  than  usually  empty,  for  all  the 
turnkeys  were  employed  in  a  vigilant 
custody  of  the  gates,  and  examination 
of  the  parties  going  out.  So  the 
jailor  had  told  us,  and  the  news 
alarmed  us.  We  came  at  length  to  a 
tumiDg  which  brought  us  in  sight  of 
a  strong  iron  gate,  that  divided  the 
two  main  quarters  of  the  prison.  For 
this  we  had  not  been  preinued.  "The 
man,  however,  opened  the  gate  with- 
out a  word  spoken,  only  put^g  out 
b2 
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his  hand  for  a  fee;  and  in  my  joy, 
perhaps,  I  gave  him  one  imprudently 
large.  After  passing  this  gate,  the 
distant  uproar  of  the  debtors  g^ded 
us  to  the  scene  of  their  merriment ; 
and  when  there>  such  was  the  tumult 
and  the  yast  multitude  assembled, 
that  we  now  hoped  in  good  earnest  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  without  acci- 
dent. Just  at  this  moment  the  jailor 
appeared  in  the  distance ;  he  seemed . 
looking  towards  us,  and  at  length  one 
of  our  party  could  distinguish  that  he 
was  beckoning  to  us.  We  went  for- 
ward, and  found  him  in  some  agita- 
tion, real  or  counterfeit.  He  mutter- 
ed a  word  or  two  quite  unintelligible 
about  the  man  at  the  wicket,  told  us 
we  must  wait  a  while,  and  he  would 
then  see  what  could  be  done  for  us. 
We  were  beginning  to  demur,  and  to 
express  the  suspicions  which  now  too 
seriously  arose,  when  he,  seeing,  or 
affecting  to  see  some  object  of  alarm, 
pushed  us  with  a  hurried  movement 
into  a  cell  opening  upon  the  part  of 
the  gallery  at  which  we  were  now 
standing.  Not  knowing  whether  we 
really  might  not  be  retreating  from 
some  danger,  we  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  comply  with  his  signals ; 
but  we  were  troubled  at  finding  our- 
selves immediately  locked  in  from  the 
outside,  and  thus  apparently  all  our 
motions  had  only  sufficed  to  exchange 
one  prison  for  another. 

We  were  now  completely  in  the 
dark,  and  found,  by  a  hard  breathing 
from  one  comer  of  the  little  dormi- 
tory, that  it  was  not  unoccupied. 
Having  taken  care  to  provide  our- 
selves separately  with  means  for 
striking  a  light,  we  soon  had  more 
than  one  torch  burning.  The  bril- 
liant light  falling  upon  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  lav  stretched  on  the  iron 
bedstead,  woke  him.  It  proved  to  be 
my  friend  the  under-jailor,  RatcUffe, 
but  no  longer  holding  any  office  in 
the  prison.  He  sprang  up,  and  a  ra- 
pid explanation  took  place.  He  had 
become  a^  prisoner  for  debt ;  and  on 
this  evening,  after  having  caroused 
through  the  day  with  some  friends 
from  the  country,  had  retired  at  an 
early  hour  to  sleep  away  his  intoxica- 
tion. I  on  my  part  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  entrust  him  unreservedly  with 
our  situation  and  purposes,  not  omit- 
ting our  gloomy  suspicions.  Rat- 
cUffe looked,  with  a  pity  that  won  my 
"ove,  upou  the  poor  wasted  Agnes» 


He  had  seen  her  on  her  first  entrance 
into  the  prison,  had  spoken  to  her^ 
and  therefore  knew  from  what  she 
had  fallen,  to  what.  Even  then  he  had 
felt  for  her ;  how  much  more  at  this 
time,  when  he  beheld,  by  the  fierce 
light  of  the  torches,  her  wo-worn  fea- 
tures! 

*'  Who  was  it,"  he  asked  eagerly, 
"  you  made  the  bargain  with  ?  Ma- 
nasseh?** 

"  The  same." 

''  Then  I  can  tisU  you  this — ^not  a 
greater  viilaia  walks  the  earth.  He 
is  a  Jew  from  Portugal ;  he  has  be- 
trayed many  a  man,  and  will  many 
another,  unless  he  gets  his  own  neck 
stretched,  which  might  happen,  if  I 
told  all  I  know.*' 

"  But  what  was  it  probably  that 
this  man  meditated  ?  Or  how  could  it 
profit  him  to  betray  us  ? " 

"  Tbat*8  more  than  I  can  tell.  He 
wants  to  get  your  money,  and  that  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  bring  about 
without  doing  his  part.  But  that*6 
what  he  never  will  do,  take  my  word 
for  it.  That  would  cut  him  out  of  all 
chance  for  the  head-jailor's  place." 
He  mused  a  little,  and  then  told  us 
tliat  ho  could  himself  put  us  outside 
the  prison-walls,  and  would  do  it 
without  fee  or  reward.  "  But  we 
must  be  quiet,  or  that  devil  will  be- 
think him  of  me.  I'll  wager  sonae- 
thing  he  thought  that  I  was  out  mer- 
ry-making like  the  rest;  and  if  he 
should  chance  to  light  upon  the  truth, 
he'll  be  back  in  no  time."  Ratcliffe 
then  removed  an  old  fire-grate,  at  the 
back  of  which  was  an  iron  plate,  that 
swung  round  into  a  similar  fire-place 
in  the  contiguous  cell.  From  that, 
by  a  removal  of  a  few  slight  obstacles, 
we  passed,  by  a  long  avenue,  into  the 
chapel.  Then  he  left  us,  whilst  he  went 
out  alone  to  reconnoitre  his  ground. 
Agnes  was  now  in  so  pitiable  a  con- 
dition of  weakness,  as  we  stood  on  the 
very  briiik  of  our  final  effort,  that  we 
placed  her  in  a  pew,  where  she  could 
rest  as  upon  a  sofa.  Previously  we 
had  stood  upon  graves,  and  with  mo- 
numents more  or  less  conspicuous  all 
around  us :  some  raised  by  friends  to 
the  memory  of  friends^some  by  sub- 
scriptions in  the  prison — some  by 
children,  who  had  risen  into  prospe- 
rity, to  the  memory  of  a  father,  bro- 
ther, or  other  relative,  who  had  died 
in  captivity.  I  was  grieved  that  these 
sad  memorials  should  meet  the  eye 
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of  my  vife  at  this  moment  of  awe 
and  terrific  anxiety.  Pierpoint  and  I 
were  well  armed^  and  all  of  us  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  a  recapture^  now 
that  we  were  free  of  the  crowds 
that  made  resistance  hopeless.  This 
Agnes  easily  perceived;  and  that, 
by  suggesting  a  hloody  arbitration, 
did  not  lessen  her  agitation.  I  hoped 
therefore  that,  by  placing  her  in  tho 
pew,  I  might  at  least  liberate  her  for 
the  moment  from  the  besetting  memo- 
riab  of  sorrow  and  calamity.  But,  as 
if  in  the  very  teeth  of  my  purpose, 
one  of  the  large  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  chapel  had.  its 
basb  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  in 
this  veiy  pew.  On  the  side  of  it,  and 
just  facing  her  as  ^e  lay  reclining  on 
the  cushions,  appeared  a  mural  tablet, 
with  a  bas-relief  in  white  marble,  to 
the  memory  of  two  children,  twins, 
who  had  lived  and  died  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  this  prison — children  who 
had  never  breathed  another  air  than 
that  of  captivity,  their  parents  having 
passed  many  years  within  these  walls, 
under  confinement  for  debt.  The 
sculptures  were  not  remarkable,  being 
a  trite,  but  not  the  less  affecting,  re- 
presentation of  angels  descending  to 
receive  the  infants ;  but  the  hallowed 
words  of  the  inscription,  distinct  and 
legible—"  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God" — 
met  her  eye,  and,  by  the  thoughts 
they  awakened,  made  me  fear  that  she 
wotdd  become  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tions which  yet  awaited  her.  At  this 
moment  Katcliffe  returned,  and  in- 
formed us  that  all  was  right;  and  that, 
from  the  ruinous  state  of  all  the  build- 
ings which  surrounded  the  chapel,  no 
difficulty  remained  for  us,  who  were, 
in  fact,  l>eyond  the  strong  part  of  the 
prison,  excepting  at  a  single  door, 
which  we  should  be  obliged  to  break 
down.  But  had  we  any  means  ar- 
ranged for  pursuing  our  flight,  and 
taming  this  escape  to  account  when 
out  of  confinement  ?  All  that,  I  as- 
sured him,  was  provided  for  long  ago. 
We  proceeded,  and  soon  reached  tho 
door.  We  had  one  crow-bar  amongst  us, 
but  beyond  that  had  no  better  weapons 
than  the  loose  stones  found  about  some 
new-made  graves  in  the  chapel.  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Pierpoint,  both  powerful 
men,  applied  themselves  by  turns  to 
the  door,  whilst  Hannah  and  I  sup- 
ported Agnes.     The  door  did  not 


vield,  being  of  enormous  strength; 
but  the  wall  did,  and  a  large  mass  of 
stone- work  fell  outwards,  twisting  the 
door  aside;  so  that,  by  afterwards 
working  with  our  hands,  we  removed 
stones  many  enough  to  admit  of  our 
egress.  Unfortunately  this  aperture 
was  high  above  the  ground,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  climb  over  a  huge  heap 
of  loose  rubbish  in  order  to  profit  by 
it.  My  brother-in-law  passed  first  in 
order  to  receive  my  wife,  quite  help- 
less at  surmounting  the  obstacle  by 
her  own  efforts,  out  of  my  arms.  He 
had  gone  through  the  opening,  and, 
turning  round  so  as  to  face  me,  he  na- 
turally could  see  something  that  I  did 
not  see.  "  Look  behind ! "  he  called 
out  rapidly.  I  did  so,  and  saw  the 
murderous  villain  Manasseh  with  his 
arm  uplifted  and  in  the  act  of  cutting 
at  my  wife,  nearly  insensible  as  she 
was,,  with  a  cutlass.  The  blow  was 
not  for  me,  but  for  her,  as  the  fugitive 
prisoner;  and  the  law  would  have 
borne  him  out  in  the  act.  I  saw,  I 
comprehended  the  whole.  I  groped, 
as  far  as  I  could  without  letting  my 
wife  drop,  for  my  pistols ;  but  all  that 
I  could  do  would  have  been  unavail- 
ing, and'  too  late — she  would  liave 
been  murdered  in  my  arms.  But — 
and  that  was  what  none  of  us  saw — 
neither  I,  nor  Pierpoint,  nor  the  hound 
Manasseh — one  person  stood  back  in 
the  shade ;  one  person  had  seen,  but 
had  not  uttered  a  word  on  seeing  Ma- 
nasseh advancing  through  the  shades ; 
one  person  only  had  forecast  the  exact 
succession  of  all  that  was  coming ;  me 
she  saw  embarrassed  and  my  hands 
preoccupied — Pierpoint  and  Ratcliffe. 
useless  by  position — and  the  gleam  of 
tho  dog's  eye  directed  her  to  his  aim. 
The  crow-bar  was  leaning  against  the 
shattered  wall.  This  she  had  silently 
seized.  One  blow  knocked  up  tho 
sword ;  a  second  laid  the  villain  pros- 
trate. At  this  moment  appeared  an- 
other of  the  turnkeys  advancing  from 
the  rear,  for  the  noise  of  our  assault 
upon  the  door  had  drawn  attention  in 
the  interior  of  the  prison,  from  which, 
however,  no  great  number  of  assist- 
ants could  on  this  dangerous  night 
venture  to  absent  themselves.  What 
followed  for  the  next  few  minutes  hur- 
ried onwards,  incident  crowding  upon 
incident,  like  the  motions  of  a  dream : 
— Manasseh,  lying  on  the  ground,  yell- 
ed out  "  The  bell !  the  bell  1 "  to  him 
who  foUowed.     The  man  understood. 
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and  made  for  the  belfry-door  attached 
to  the  chapel ;  upon  which  Pierpoint 
drew  a  pistoU  and  sent  the  bullet  whiz- 
zing past  his  ear  so  truly,  that  fear 
made  the  man  obedient  to  the  counter- 
orders  of  Pierpoint  for  the  moment. 
He  paused  and  awaited  the  issue — 
In  a  moment  had  all  cleared  the  wall, 
trayersed  the  waste  ground  beyond  it, 
lifted  Agnes  over  the  low  railing, 
shaken  hands  with  our  benefactor  Rat- 
cliffe,  and  pushed  onwards  as  rapidly 
as  we  were  able  to  the  little  dark  lane,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  had 
stood  waiting  for  the  last  two  hours  a 
chaise-and-four. 

[Ratcliflfe,  before  my  story  closes,  I 
wiU  pursue  to  the  last  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  hun,  according  to  the  just 
claims  of  his  services.  He  had  pri- 
vately whispered  to  me,  as  we  went 
along,  that  ne  could  speak  to  the  in- 
nocence of  that  lady,  pointing  to  my 
wife,  better  than  any  body.  He  was 
the  person  whom  (as  then  holding  an 
office  in  the  prison)  Barratt  had  at- 
tempted to  employ  as  agent  in  con- 
veying any  messages  that  he  found  it 
safe  to  send^bscurely  hinting  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  desist  from 
prosecution.  Ratcliffe  had  at  first 
undertaken  the  negotiation  from  mere 
levity  of  character.  But  when  the 
story  and  the  public  interest  spread,  and 
after  himself  becoming  deeply  struck 
by  the  prisoner's  affliction,  beauty, 
and  reputed  innocence,  he  had  pur- 
sued it  only  as  a  means  of  entrapping 
Barratt  into  such  written  communica- 
tions and  such  private  confessions  of  the 
truth  as  might  have  served  Ag^es 
effectually.  He  wanted  the  art,  how- 
ever, to  disguise  his  purposes :  Barratt 
came  to  suspect  him  violently,  and 
feared  his  evidence  so  far,  even  for 
those  imperfect  and  merely  oral  over- 
tures which  he  had  really  sent  through 
Ratclifife — that  on  the  very  day  of 
the  trial  he,  as  was  believed,  though 
by  another  nominally,  contrived  that 
Ratcliffe  should  be  arrested  for  debt ; 
and,  after  harassing  him  with  intricate 
forms  of  business,  had  finally  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  prison.  Rat- 
clifie  was  thus  involved  in  his  own 
troubles  at  the  time  ;  and  afterwards 
supposed  that,  without  written  docu- 
ments to  support  his  evidence,  he 
could  not  be  of  much  service  to  the 
re-establishment  of  my  wife's  reputa- 
tion. Six  months  aftier  his  services 
in  the  night-escape  from  the  prison, 


I  saw  him,  and  pressed  him  to  take 
the  money  so  justly  forfeited  to  him 
by  Manas8eh*8  perfidy.  He  would, 
however,  be  persuaded  to  take  no  more 
than  paid  his  debts.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  his  debts  were  paid  by  my- 
self and  Pierpoint.  But  the  same 
habits  of  intemperance  and  dissolute 
pleasure  which  led  him  into  these 
debts,  finally  ruined  his  constitution ; 
and  he  died,  though  otherwise  of  a 
fine  generous  manly  nature,  a  martyr 
to  dissipation  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine.  With  respect  to  his 
prison  confinement,  it  was  so  fre- 
quently recurring  in  his  life,  and  was 
alleviated  by  so  many  indulgences, 
that  he  scarcely  viewed  it  as  a  hard- 
ship :  having  once  been  an  officer  of 
the  prison,  and  having  thus  formed 
connexions  with  the  whole  official 
establishment,  and  done  services  to 
many  of  them,  and  being  of  so  con- 
vivial a  turn,  he  was,  even  as  a  pri- 
soner, treated  with  distinction,  and 
considered  as  a  privileged  son  of  the 
house.] 

It  was  just  striking  twelve  oVlock* 
as  we  entered  the  lane  where  the  car- 
riage was  drawn  up.  Rain,  about 
the  profoundest  I  haa  ever  witnessed, 
was  falling.  Though  near  to  mid* 
summer,  the  night  had  been  unusually 
dark  to  begin  with,  and  from  the  in- 
creasing rain  had  become  much  more 
so.  We  could  see  nothing;  and  at  first 
we  feared  that  some  mistake  had  occur- 
red as  to  the  station  of  the  carriage-— 
in  which  case  wc  might  have  sought  for 
it  vainly  through  the  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  the  streets  in  that  quarter.  I 
first  descried  it  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  reflected  powerfully^  from  the 
large  eyes  of  the  leaders.*  All  was 
ready.  Horse-keepers  were  at  the 
horses*  heads.  The  postilions  were 
mounted ;  each  door  had  the  steps  let 
down :  Agnes  was  lifted  in :  Haunah 
and  I  followed :  Pierpoint  mounted  his 
horse;  and  at  the  word — Oh!  how 
strange  a  word! — "Airs  right,''  the 
horses  sprang  off  like  leopards,  a  man- 
ner iU  suited  to  the  slippery  pavement 
of  a  narrow  street.  At  that  moment, 
but  we  valued  it  little  indeed,-  we 
heard  the  prison-bell  ringing  out  loud 
and  clear.  Thrice  wi£in  the  first 
three  minutes  we  had  to  pull  up  sud- 
denly, on  the  brink  of  formidaUe  ac- 
cidents, from  the  dangerous  speed  we 
maintained,  and  whidi,  nevertheless, 
the  driver  h^d  orders  to  maintainj  ais 
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essentul  to  our  plan.  All  the  stop- 
pages and  hinderances  of  eyeiy  kind 
aloDgthe  road  had  been  anticipated 
preTionslj^  and  met  by  contrivance^  of 
one  kind  or  other ;  and  Pierpoint  was 
constant]/  a  little  a-head  of  us  to  at- 
tend to  any  thing  that  had  been  ne- 
glected. The  consequence  of  these 
arrangements  was — ^that  no  person 
along  the  road  could  possibly  have 
assisted  to  trace  us  by  any  thing  in 
our  appearance:  for  we  passed  all 
objects  at  too  flying  a  pace«  and 
through  darkness  too  profound^  to 
allow  of  any  one  feature  in  our 
equipage  being  distinctly  noticed. 
Ten  miles  out  of  town>  a  space 
which  we  traversed  in  forty-four 
minutes,  a  second  relay  of  horses 
was  ready;  but  we  carried  on  the 
same  postilions  throughout.  Six  miles 
a-head  of  this  distance  we  had  a  second 
relay;  and  with  this  set  of  horses,  af- 
ter pushing  two  miles  further  along 
the  road,  we  crossed  by  a  miserable 
lane  five  miles  long,  scarcely  even  a 
bridge  road,  into  another  of  the  great 
roads  from  the  capital ;  and  by  thus 
crossing  the  country,  we  came  back 
upon  the  city  at  a  point  far  distant  from 
that  at  which  we  left  it.  We  had  per- 
formed a  distance  of  42  miles  in  three 
hours,  and  lost  a  fourth  hour  upon  the 
wretched  &ye  miles  of  cross-road.  It 
was  therefore  four  o*clock,  and  broad 
daylight,  when  we  drew  near  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city ;  but  a  most  happy 
accident  now  favoured  us ;  a  fog  the 
most  intense  now  prevailed;  nobody 
could  see  an  object  six  feet  distant ; 
we  alighted  in  an  iminhabited  new- 
built  street,  plunged  into  the  fog,  thus 
•  confounding  our  traces  to  any  obser- 
Tcr.  We  then  stepped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  had  been  stationed  at  a 
little  distance.  Thence,  according  to 
our  plan,  we  drove  to  a  miserable  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  whither  the  poor  only 
and  the  wretched  resorted;  mounted  a 
gloomy  dirty  stair-case,  and,[befriended 
by  the  fog,  stUl  crowing  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  by  we  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  reached  a  house  previously 
hire4,  which,  if  shocking  to  the  ej|re 
and  tiie  imagination  from  its  squalid 
appearance  and  its  gloom,  still  was  a 
home — a  sanctuary — an  asylum  from 
treachery,  fron^  captivity,  from  perse- 


cution. Here  Pierpoint  for  the  pre* 
sent  quitted  us :  and  once  more  Ag- 
nes, Hannah,  and  I,  the  shattered 
members  of  a  shatte/>ed  family,  were 
thus  gathered  together  in  a  house  of 
our  own. 

Yes :  once  again,  daughter  of  the 
hills,  thou  sleptst  as  heretofore  in  my 
encircling  arms ;  but  not  again  in  that 
peace  which  crowned  thy  innocence 
m  those  days,  and  should  have  crown- 
ed it  now.  Through  the  whole  of  our 
flying  journey,  in  some  circumstances 
at  its  outset  strikingly  recalling  to 
me  that  blessed  one  which  followed 
our  marriage,  Agnes  slept  away  un- 
conscious of  our  movements.  She 
slept  through  all  that  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing night;  and  X  watched  over 
her  with  as  much  jealousy  of  all  that 
might  disturb  her,  as  a  mother  watches 
over  her  new-born  baby ;  for  I  hoped, 
I  fancied,  that  a  long — long  rest,  a 
rest,  a  halcyon  calm,  a  deep,  deep 
Sabbath  of  security,  might  prove  heaf- 
iug  and  medicinal.  I  thought  wrong ; 
her  breathing  became  more  disturbed, 
and  sleep  was  now  haunted  by  dreams ; 
all  of  us,  indeed,  were  agitated  by 
dreams ;  the  past  pursued  me,  and  the 
present,  for  high  rewards  had  been 
advertised  by  Government  to  those 
who  traced  us;  and  though  for  the 
moment  we  were  secure,  because  we 
never  went  abroad,  and  could  not  have 
been  naturally  sought  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, still  that  very  circumstance 
would  eventually  operate  against  us. 
At  length,  every  night  I  dreamed  oif 
our  insecurity  under  a  thousand  forms ; 
but  more  often  by  far  my  dreams 
turned  upon  our  wrongs ;  wrath  mo- 
ved me  rather  than  fear.  Every  night, 
for  the  greater  part,  I  lay  painfully 
and  elaborately  involved,  by  deep  sense 
of  wrong, 

" in  long  orations,  which  I  pleaded 

Before  unjust  tribunals/'* 

And  for  poor  Agnes,  her  also  did  the  re- 
membrance of  mighty  wrongs  occupy 
through  vast  worlds  of  sleep  in  toe 
same  way — though  coloured  by  that 
tenderness  which  belonged  to  her 
gentler  nature.  One  dream  in  parti- 
cular—a  dream  of  sublime  circum- 
stances— she  repeated  to  me  so  mo^ 
vingly,  with  a  pathos   so  thrilling. 


•  From,  a  MS.  poem  of  a  great  living  Poet. 
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that  by  some  profound  sympathy  it 
transplanted  itself  to  my  own  sleep, 
settled  itself  there,  and  is  to  this  hour 
a  part  of  the  fixed  dream- scenery 
which  revolves  at  intervals  through 
my  sleeping  life.  This  it  was : — She 
would  hear  a  trumpet  sound — though 
perhaps  as  having  been  the  prelude  to 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  judges  at  a 
town  which  she  had  once  visited  in 
her  childhood ;  other  preparations 
would  follow,  and  at  last  idl  the  so- 
lemnities of  a  great  trial  would  shape 
themadves  and  fidi  into  settled  images. 
The  audience  was  assembled,  the 
judges  were  arrayed,  the  court  was 
set.  The  prisoner  was  cited.  In- 
quest was  made,  witnesses  were  call- 
ed ;  and  false  witnesses  came  tumul- 
tously to  the  bar.  Then  again  a 
trumpet  was  hoard,  but  the  trumpet  of 
a  mighty  archangel ;  and  then  would 
roll  away  thick  clouds  and  vapours. 
Again  the  audience,  but  another  au- 
dience, was  assembled ;  again  the 
tribunal  was  established;  again  the 
court  was  set ;  but  a  tribunal  and  a 
court — how  d^erent  to  her!  That 
had  been  composed  of  men  seeking 
indeed  for  truth,  but  themselves  err-, 
ing  and  fallible  creatures;  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  full  of  lies,  the  judges 
of  darkness.  But  here  was  a  court 
composed  of  heavenly  witnesses — 
here  was  a  righteous  tribunal — and 
then  at  last  a  judge  that  could  not  be 
deceived.  The  judge  smote  with  his 
eye  a  person  who  sought  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  crowd ;  the  guilty  man 
stepped  forward;  the  poor  prisoner  was 
called  up  to  the  presence  of  the  mighty 
judge ;  suddenly  the  voice  of  a  5tUe 
child  was  heard  ascending  before  her. 
Then  the  trumpet  sounded  once  again ; 
and  then  there  were  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth ;  and  her  teard  and  her  agi- 
tation (for  she  had  seen  her  little 
Francis)  awoke  the  poor  palpitating 

dreamer. 

•        ♦        •        •        ♦  •     ♦ 

Two  months  passed  on:  nothing 
could  possibly  be  done  materially  to 
raiso  the  standard  of  those  wretched 
accommodations  which  the  house 
offered.  The  dilapidated  walls,  the 
mouldering  plaster,  the  blackened 
mantelpieces,  the  stained  and  polluted 
wainscots — what  could  be  attempted 
to  hide  or  to  repair  all  this  by  those 
who  durst  not  venture  abroad  ?  Yet 
whatever  could  be  done,  Hannah  did ; 
and,  in  the  mean-time,  very  soon  in«> 


deed  my  Agnes  ceased  to  see  or  to  be 
offended  by  these  objects.  First  of  all 
her  sight  went  from  her;  and  nothing 
which  appealed  to  that  sense  could 
ever  more  offend  her.  It  is  to  me  the 
one  only  consolation  I  have,  that  my 
presence  and  that  of  Hannah,  with 
such  innocent  frauds  as  we  concerted 
tofircther,  made  her  latter  days  pass  in 
a  heavenly  calm,  by  persuading  her 
that  our  security  was  absolute,  and 
that  all  search  after  us  had  ceased, 
under  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  had  gained  the  shelter 
of  a  foreign  land.  All  this  was  a  de- 
lusion ;  but  it  was  a  delusion — ^blessed 
be  Heaven  I — ^which  lasted  exactly  as 
long  as  her  life,  and  was  just  com- 
mensurate with  its  necessity.  I  hurry 
over  the  final  circumstances. 

There  was  fortunately  now,  even 
for  me,  no  fear  that  the  hand  of  any 
policeman  or  emissary  of  justice  could 
effectually  disturb  the  latter  days  of 
m^  wife;  for,  besides  pistols  always 
lying  loaded  in  an  inner  room,  there 
happened  to  be  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage on  entering  the  house,  which,  by 
means  of  a  blunderbuss,  I  could  have 
swept  effectually,  and  cleared  many 
times  over ;  and  I  know  what  to  do  in 
a  last  extremity.  Just  two  months  it 
was,  to  a  day,  since  we  had  entered 
the  house ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
medical  attendant  upon  Agnes,  who 
awakened  no  suspicion  by  his  visits, 
had  prescribed  some  opiate  or  ano- 
dyne which  had  not  come  ;  being 
dark  early,  for  it  was  now  September, 
I  had  ventured  out  to  fetch  it.  In 
this  I  conceived  there  could  be  no 
danger.  On  my  return  I  saw  a  man 
examining  the  fastenings  of  the  door. 
He  made  no  opposition  to  my  en- 
trance; nor  seemed  much  to  observe 
it — ^but  I  was  disturbed.  Two  hours 
after,  both  Hannah  and  I  heard  a 
noise  about  the  door,  and  voices  in 
low  conversation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Agnes  heard  this  also — ^so  quick 
had  grown  her  hearing.  She  was 
agitated,  but  was  easily  calmed ;  and 
at  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  in  bed. 
The  hand  of  Agnes  was  in  mine ;  so 
only  she  felt  herself  in  security.  She 
had  been  restless  for  an  hour,  and 
talking  at  intervals  in  sleep.  Once 
she  certainly  wakened,  for  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  mine.  Two  minutes  after, 
I  heard  something  in  her  breathing 
which  did  not  please  me.  I  rose 
hastily — ^brought  a  light-^raiBed  her 
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head— two  long,  loog  gentle  sighs, 
that  scarcely  moyed  the  lips,  were  all 
that  could  be  perceiyed.  At  that  mo- 
ment, at  that  Tery  moment,  Hannah 
called  oat  to  me  that  the  door  was 
snrroonded.  "  Open  it  I "  I  said ;  six 
meo  entered ;  Agnes  it  was  they 
Eought;  I  pointed  to  the  bed;  they 
advanced^  gazed,  and  walked  away  in 
silence. 

After  this  I  wandered  about,  caring 
littlo  for  life  or  its  aflEairs,  and  roused 
only  at  times  to  think  of  yengaance 
upon  all  who  had  contributed  to  lay 
vasta  my  happiness.  In  this  pursuit, 
however,  I  was  confounded  as  much 
by  my  own  thoughts  as  by  the  ^ffi- 
colti^  of  accomplishing  my  purpose. 
To  assault  and  murder  eitner  of  the 
two  principal  agents  in  this  tragedy, 
what  would  it  be,  what  other  effect 
could  it  have,  than  to  inyest  them  with 
the  character  of  injured  and  suffering 
people,  and  thus  to  attract  a  pity  or 
a  forgiveness  at  least  to  their  persons 
which  never  otherwise  could  haye  il- 
lustrated their  deaths  ?  I  remembered, 
indeed,  the  words  of  a  searcaptain  who 
had  taken  such  yengeance  as  had  of- 
fered at  the  moment  upon  his  bitter 
enemy  and  persecutor  (a  young  pas- 
senger on  board  his  ship),  who  had  in- 
fomied  against  lum  at  the  Custom- 
house on  his  arriyal  in  port,  and  had 
thus  effected  the  confiscation  of  his 
ship,  and  the  ruin  of  the  captain's 
family.  The  yengeance,  and  it  was  all 
that  circumstances  allowed,  consisted 
in  coming  behind  the  young  man  clan^ 
dcstinely  and  pushing  him  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  dock,  when,  being 
unable  to  swim,  he  perished  by  drown- 
ing. "  And  the  like,**  said  the  cap- 
tab,  when  musing  on  his  triyial  yen- 
geance, ''  and  the  like  happens  to 
many  an  honest  sailor.* '  Yes,  thought 
I,  the  captain  was  right.  The  mo- 
mentary snock  of  a  pistol-bullet — what 
is  it?  Perhaps  it  may  saye  the  wretch 
after  all  from  the  paog^  of  some  lin- 
gering disease ;  and  then  again  I  shall 
have  the  character  of  a  murderer,  if 
known  to  have  shot  him ;  he  will  with 
many  people  haye  no  such  character, 
but  at  worst  the  character  of  a  man 
too  harsh  (they  will  say),  and  possibly 
mistaken  in  protecting  his  property. 
And  then,  if  not  known  as  the  man 
who  shot  him,  where  is  the  shadow 
even  of  yengeance  ?  Strange  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  and  passing  strange,  that  I 
ihonldbd  the  person  to  urge  arguments 


in  behalf  of  letting  this  man  escape. 
For  at  one  time  I  had  as  certainly,  as 
inexorably,  doomed  him  as  oyer  I  took 
any  resolution  in  my  life.  But  the 
fact  is,  and  I  began  to  see  it  upon 
closer  view,  it  is  not  easy  by  any  means 
to  take  an  adequate  yengeance  for  any 
iiyury  beyond  a  yery  trivial  standard ; 
and  that  with  common  magnanimity 
one  does  not  care  to  ayenge.  Whilst 
I  was  in  this  mood  of  mind,  still  de- 
bating with  myself  whether  I  should 
or  should  not  contaminate  my  hands* 
with  the  blood  of  this  monster,  and 
still  unable  to  shut  my  eyes  upon  one 
fact,  yiz.  that  my  buried  Agnes  could 
aboye  all  things  haye  urged  mo  to  ab- 
stain from  such  acts  of  yiolence,  too 
eyidently  useless,  listlessly  and  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  I  was  in  quest  of,  I 
strayed  by  accident  into  a  church  where 
a  yenerable  old  man  was  preaching  at 
the  very  moment  I  entered;  he  was  ei- 
ther deliyering  asatext,  or  repeating  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon,  these  words 
— "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.*'  By  some  accident 
also  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  at  the 
moment;  and  this  concurrence  with 
the  subject  then  occupying  my  thoughts 
so  much  impressed  me,  that  I  deter- 
mined yery  ^riously  to  review  my 
half-formed  purposes  of  reyenge ;  and 
well  it  was  that  I  did  so :  for  in  that 
same  week  an  explosion  of  popular 
fury  brought  the  life  of  this  wretched 
Barratt  to  a  shocking  termination, 
pretty  much  resembling  the  fate  of 
tlie  De  Witts  in  Holland.  And  the 
consequences  to  me  were  such,  and  so 
full  of  all  the  consolation  and  indem- 
nification which  this  world  could  give 
me,  that  I  haye  often  shuddered  since 
then  at  the  narrow  escape  I  had  had 
from  myself  intercepting  this  remark- 
able retribution.  '  The  yillain  had 
again  been  attempting  to  play  off  the 
same  hellish  scheme  with  a  oeautiful 
young  rustic  which  had  succeeded  in 
the  case  of  my  ill-fated  Agnes.  But 
the  young  woman  in  this  instance  had 
a  high,  and,  in  fact,  termagant  spirit. 
Rustic  as  she  was,  she  had  been  warn- 
ed of  the  character  of  the  man  ;  every 
body,  in  fact,  was  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent tragedy.  Either  her  lover  or 
her  brother  happened  to  be  waiting 
for  her  outside  the  window.  He  saw  in 
part  the  yery  tricks  in  the  act  of  per- 
petration by  which  some  article  or 
other,  meant  to  be  claimed  as  stoleu 
property,  jtba  conveyed  into  a  parcel 
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she  had  iocautiously  laid  down.    He  me  was  something  beyond  this^  and 

heard  the  charge  against  her  made  worthy  to  have  been  purchased  with 

by  Barratt,  and  seconded  by  his  crea-  my  heart's  blood.  Barratt  still  breath- 

tures — ^lieard  her   appeal — sprang  to  ed ;  spite  of  his  mutilations  he  could 

her  aid — dragged  the  ruffian  into  the  speak ;  he  was  rational.    One  only 

street,  when  in  less  time  than  the  tale  thing  he  demanded— it  was  that  his 

could  be  told,  and  before  the  police  dying  confession    might    be    taken, 

(though  tolerably  alert)  could  effec-  Two  magistrates  and   a   clergyman 

tually  interpose  for  his  rescue,  the  attended.     He  gave  a  list  of  those 

mob  had  so  used  or  so  abused  the  oppor-  whom  he  had  trepanned,  and  had  faUed 

tunity  they  had  long  wished  for,  that  to  trepan,  by  his  artifices  and  threats, 

he  remained  the' mere  disfigured  wreck  into  the  sacrifice  of  their  honour.   He 

of  what  had  once  been  a  man,  rather  expired  before  the  record  was  closed, 

than  a  creature  with  any  resemblance  but  not  before  ho  had  placed  my  wife's 

to  humanity.     I  myself  heard  the  up-  name  in  the  latter  list  as  the  one  whose 

roar  at  a  distance,  and  the  shouts  and  ii^uries  in  his  dying  moments  most 

yells  of  savage  exultation ;  they  were  appalled  hUn.    This  confession  on  the 

sounds  I  shall  never  forget,  though  I  following  day  went  into  the  hands  of 

did  not  at  that  time  know  them  for  the  hostile  minister,  and  my  revenge 

what  they  were,  or  understood  their  was  perfect, 
meaning.      The  result,  however,  to 


THE  WINTRY  MAY — 1837. 

Whsn  summer  faded  last  away» 
I  sighed  o'er  every  short'ning  day ; 
Comparing  with  its  pale-hued  flowers 
My  withered  hopes,  and  numbered  hours^ 
And  thmking — "  Shall  I  ever  see 
That  summer  sun  renewed  for  me  ?  '* 
When.  Autumn  shed  her  foliage  sere,    . 
Methoiight  I  could  have  dropt  a  tear. 
With  every  shrivelled  leaf  that  fell. 
And  frost-nipped  blossom.    <'  Who  can  tell. 
When  leaves  again  clothe  shrub  and  tree,'* 
Whbpered  a  voice,  "  where  thou  wilt  be  ?  " 
But  when  old  Winter's  rule  severe 
Set  in  triumphant — ^dark  and  drear ; 
Though  shrinking  from  the  bitter  blast, 
Methought^*'  this  worst  once  overpast. 
With  balmy,  blessed  spring,  may  he 
A  short  revival  yet  for  me." 
And  this  is  May — but  where,  oh !  where 
The  balmy  breath,  the  perfumed  air 
I  pined,  for  while  my  weary  sprite 
Languished  away  the  long,  long  night, 
Living  on  dreams  of  roving  free 
By  primrose  bank,  and  cowslip  lea  ? 
Unkindlv  season  I  cruel  Spring  I 
To  the  sick  wretch  no  balm  ye  bring  ; 
No  herald-gleam  of  Summer  days. 
Reviving,  vivifying  rays- 
Seasons  to  come  may  brighter  be. 
But  Time — Life— Hope— run  short  with  me. 
Yet  therefore  faint  not>  fearful  heart ! 
Look  up  and  learn  "  the  better  part," 
That  shall  outlast  Life*s  little  day- 
Seek  peace  that  passeth  not  away : 
Look  to  the  land  where  God  shall  be* 
Life— Light— yea^AU  in  AU  to  thee.  0. 
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To  those  whg  stud^r  only  the  writers 
of  a  particular  period,  or  have  been 
deeply  immersed  in  the  literature  of 
a  certain  age,  it  is  almost  incredible 
bow  great  a  change  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hmnan  mind  as  it  there  appears, 
as  compared  with  distant  times,  and 
how  much  even  the  greatest  intellects 
are  governed  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  arise,  and  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  public  mind  with  which 
thev  are  surrounded.  How  much  so- 
ever we  may  ascribe,  and  sometimes 
with  justice  ascribe,  to  the  force  and 
asceudant  of  individual  genius,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  gene- 
ral case,  it  is  external  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  give  a  certain  bent 
to  human  speculation,  and  that  the 
most  original  thought  is  rarely  able 
to  do  much  more  than  anticipate  by 
a  few  years,  the  simultaneous  efforts 
of  inferior  intellects.  Generally,  it 
will  be  found  that  particular  seasons 
or  periods  in  the  great  vear  of  nations 
or  of  the  world,  bring  forth  their  own 
appropriate  fruits :  it  is  rarely  that  in 
Jane  can  be  matured  those  of  Sep- 
tember. The  changes  which  have 
made  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
alteration  on  tlie  progress  of  science 
or  the  march  of  human  affairs — print- 
ing, gunpowder,  steam  navigation — 
were  brought  to  light,  it  is  hardly 
known  how,  and  by  several  different 
persons,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  whom  the 
palm  of  original  invention  is  to  bo 
awarded.  The  discovery  of  fluxions, 
awarded  by  common  consent  to  the 
unapproachable  intellect  of  Newton, 
was  made  about  the  same  time  by  his 
contemporaries,  Leibnitz  and  Gre- 
gory; the  honours  of  original  thought 
in  political  economy  are  divided  be- 
tween Adam  South  and  the  French 
economists ;  the  improvements  on  the 
Bteam-engine  are  divided  between 
Watt  and  Arkwright;  and  the  science 
of  strategy  was  developed  with  equal 
clearness  in  the  German  treatise  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  contem- 
porary treatises  of  Jomini  and  Napo- 
leon.  The  greatest  intellect  perceives 
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only  the  coming  light ;  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  strike  first  upon  the . 
summits  of  the  mountains,  but  his 
ascending  beams  will  soon  illuminate 
the  slopes  on  their  sides,  and  the  val- 
leys at  their  feet. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
novel  and  original  ideas  of  different 
great  men  are  communicated  to  their 
contemporaries ;  and  hence  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  early 
celebrity  which  some  works,  destined 
for  future  immortality,  have  obtained 
in  comparison  of  others.  This  has 
long  been  matter  of  familiar  observa- 
tion to  all  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  literary  history.  The  works  of 
some  ffreat  men  have  at  once  stepped 
into  that  celebrity  which  was  their 
destined  meed  through  every  subse- 

Suent  age  of  the  world,  while  the  nro- 
uctions  of  others  have  languished  on 
through  a  long  period  of  obscurity, 
unnoticed  by  dl  save  a  few  elevated 
minds,  till  the  period  arrived  when 
the  world  became  capable  of  under- ' 
standing  their  truth,  or  feeling  their 
beauty.  The  tomb  of  Euripides,  at 
Athens,  bore  that  all  Greece  mourned 
at  his  obsequies.  We  learn  from 
Pliny*s  Epistles,  that  even  in  his  own 
lifetime,  munortality  was  anticipated 
not  only  for  Tacitus,  but  all  who 
were  noticed  in  his  annals.  Shak- 
speare,  though  not  vet  arrived  at  the 
full  maturity  of  his  fame,  was  yet  well 
known  to,  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries.  Lope 
de  Vega  amassed  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  sale  of  his  eighteen  hundred  plays. 
Gibbon's  early  volumes  obtained  a 
celebritv  in  the  outset  nearly  as  great 
as  his  elaborate  and  fascinating  work 
has  since  attained.  In  the  next  ge- 
neration after  Adam  Smith,  his  prin- 
ciples were  generally  embraced,  and 
largely  acted  upon  by  the  legislature. 
The  first  edition  of  Robertson  s  Scot- 
land sold  off  in  a  month;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  the  sale  of  his  novels 
and  poems,  was  able  in  twenty  years, 
besides  entertaimng  all  the  literary 
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society  of  Europe,  to  purchase  the 
large  estate,  and  rear  the  princely 
fabric,  library,  and  armoury  of  Ab- 
botsford* 

Instances,  on  the  other  band,  exist 
in  equal  number,  and  perhaps  of  a 
still  more  striking  character,  in  which 
the  g^reatest  and  most  profound  vorks 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  pro- 
duced have  remained,  often  for  a  long 
time,  unnodced,  till  the  progress  of 
sodal  affairs  brought  the  views  of 
others  generally  to  a  level  with  that  of 
their  authors.  Bacon  bequeathed  his 
reputation  in  his  last  testament  to  the 
generation  after  the  next ;  so  dearly 
md  he  perceive  that  more  than  one 
raee  of  men  must  expire  before  the 
opinions  of  others  attained  the  level 
of  his  own  far-seeing  sagacity.  Burke 
advanced  principles  in  his  French 
Revolution  of  which  we  are  now,  only 
now,  beginning,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  centttty,  to  feel  the  full  truth 
and  importance.  Hume  met  with  so 
little  encouragement  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  his  history,  that  but  for 
the  animating  assurances  of  a  few  en- 
lightened friends,  he  has  himself  told 
us,  he  would  have  resie^ned  his  task 
in  deroatr.  Milton  sold  the  Paradise 
Lost  for  five  pounds,  and  that  immor- 
tal work  languished  on  with  a  very 
limited  sale  till,  fifty  years  afterwards, 
it  was  brought  into  light  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  Ad(Uson.  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  passed  for  littie  better 
than  imaginative  Qhuasinati  with  tiie 
great  bulk,  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  principle  which  seems  to  regu- 
late this  remarkable  difference  is  this: 
Where  a  work  of  genius  either  de- 
scribes manners,  characters,  or  scenes 
with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
are  familiar,  or  concerning  which  they 
are  generally  desirous  of  obtaining 
information ;  or  if  it  advance  prin- 
ciples which,  based  on  the  doctrines 
popular  with  the  multitude,  lead 
them  to  new  and  agreeable  results, 
or  deduces  from  them  conclusions 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  but  lying  in  the  same 
direction,  it  is  almost  sure  of 
meeting  with  inunediate  popularity. 
Whore,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found- 
ed on  principles  which  are  adverse  to 
the  prevailing  current  of  public  opi- 
nion— ^where  it  sternly  asserts  the 
great  principles  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, hi  oppontion  to  the  prejudices  or 

missions  of  a  corrupted  age— when  it 
ocates  the  necessity  of  a  rational 


and  conservative  government,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fervour  of  innovation  or 
the  passion  of  revolution — ^when  it 
stigmatizes  present  vices,  or  repro- 
bates  present  follies,  or  portrays  the 
consec^uencos  of  present   litiqulty — 
when  It  appeals  to  feelings  and  virtues 
which  have  passed  from  the  breasts  of 
the  present  generation — ^the  chances 
are  that  it  wiU  meet  with  present  ad- 
miration only  firom  a  few  enlightened 
or  virtuous  men,  and  tiiat  a  Sfferent 
generation  must  arise,  possibly  a  new 
race  of  mankind  become  domfaiant, 
before  it  attains  that  general  popular- 
ity which  Is  its  destined  and  certain 
rewtfd.    On  this  account  tiie  ehaaces 
are  much  against  the  survivance»  for 
anv  considerable  period,  of  any  work, 
either  on  religion,  politics,  or  morab, 
which  has  early  attained  to  a  very 
great  celebrity,  because  the  fact  of  its 
having  done  so  is,  in  general,  evidence 
of  its  having  fallen  In,  to  an  extent 
Ineonslstent  wltii  truth,  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  and  prejudices  of  tiie 
2^e.     In  such  opinions  there  is  almost 
ways  a  considerable  foundation  of 
truth,  but  as  generallv  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  error.    Principles  arc,  by 
the  Irrefleeting  mass,  in  general  pitt- 
ed too  far ;  due  weight  is  not  given  to 
the  eonslderattons  on  the  otiier  ride ; 
the    concurring   influence   of  other 
causes  is  either  overiooked  or  dbre- 
garded.     This  Is  more  particularly 
the  caw  urith  periods  of  general  ex- 
eitement,  whether  on  religious  or  po- 
litical subjects,  insomuch  that  there  is 
liardlv  an  Instance  of  works  which  at- 
^  tained  an  early  and  extraordinary  ce- 
^  lebrity  at  such  eras  having  survived 
the  fervour  which  gave  ^em  blrtii, 
and  the  general  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion in  which    they  were  cradled. 
Where  are  now  the  innumerable  po- 
lemical writings  which   issued  botii 
from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  di- 
vines during  the  fervour  of  the  Re- 
formation?   Where  the  forty  thou- 
sand tracts  which  convulsed  the  nation 
In  the  course  of  the  great  Rebellion  ? 
Where  the  deluge  of  enthusiasm  and 
Infidelity  which  overspread  the  world 
at  tiie  commencement  of  the  Pl^ench 
Revolution  ?     On  the  other  hand,  the 
works  which  have  survived  such  pe- 
riods of  general  fervour  are  those 
whose  authors  boldly  and  firmly,  rest- 
ing on  the  internal  conviction  of  truth, 
set  themaelveB  to  oppose  the  prevailing 
vices  or  follies  of  their  age,  and  whose 
works,  in  consequence  little  esteehied 
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by  Uttir  coatemporaiiwy  have  now 
liaen  Into  tfao  purer  regions  of  the 
maal  atmosDher^  and  now  shine,  hr 
abofe  the  cnan^es  of  mortalitjf  as 
fixed  stars  in  the  highest  heavens.  Of 
^  character  is  Bacon»  whose  sub- 
lime intellect,  bursting  the  fett^s  of 
a  aarrow-Biinded  age,  outstiipped  by 
two  centuries  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
BUB  miad — Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  ar- 
dent soul,  loathSng  the  nces  of  his  cor- 
n^ed  eontemporaiieSf  dolhed  the 
leeoas  of  region  in  the  burning  words 
of  genius — and  Burke,  whose  earlier 
cireer,  chained  in  the  fetters  of  party, 
has  now  been  forgotten  in  the  lustre 
of  die  original  and  independent 
thought^  adTerse  to  the  ^irit  of  the 
Mgt,  vhieh  biust  forth  in  his  works 
u&  the  Fftnch  Revolution. 

b  esnmaring,  on  sul^ects  of  politi- 
cal thought  or  social  am^oration,  the 
wtiditfs  of  the  school  of  Loms  XIV. 
with  that  of  the  Revolution,  the  pro- 
sress  of  the  human  mind  appears  pro- 
ogioiis — and  so  it  will  speedOy  appear 
from  die  quotations  which  we  shall 
laj  before  our  readers.  But,  in  the 
general  comparison  of  the  two,  there 
u  one  thing  very  remarkable,  and 
which  is  exactly  tne  reverse  of  what 
m^t  a  priori  have  been  expected, 
and  what  the  ignorant  vulgar  or  party 
writers  still  suppose  to  be  the  case 
--this  is»  the  superior  inde|>endence  of 
thoQght*  and  bold  declamation  against 
the  vices  of  the  ruling  power  in  the 
stat^  which  the  divines  and  moralists 
of  the  Grande  Monarque  exhibit,  when 
compared  with  the  cringing  serviliQr 
and  oriental  flattery  which  Uie  writers 
of  the  Revolntionary  school,  whether 
in  France  or  England,  have  never 
ceased  to  address  to  their  democratic 
patrons  and  rulers  iUTestedwith  su- 
preme authority.  We  need  not  re* 
mind  pur  readers  what  is  tho  language^ 
even  of  able  writers  and  profound 
thinkers  of  the  modem  democratic 
sehooL  in  r^ard  to  the  sources  of  all 
ahnae  in  government,  and  the  quarter 
from  whence  alone  any  social  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  It  Is 
kings  and  aristocrats  who  are  the  ori- 
gin of  all  oppresdon  and  unhappiness ; 
it  is  their  abuses  and  misgovemment 
which  have  ever  been  the  real  causes 
of  poblic  suffering  :  it  is  their  insa- 
tiable avarioe,  rapaaty*  and  selfishness 
which  have  in  every  age  brought  mi- 
serv  and  desoli^on  upon  the  humbler 
and  more  Titftuoua  aaemben  of  sode^. 
Where,  then,  is  amelioration  to  be 
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loi^ed  for?  and  in  what  class  of  sO' 
dety  Is  an  antidote  to  be  found  to  the 
inherent  vices  and  abuses  of  power? 
In  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  ;-*it 
is  their  virtue,  intelligence,  and  pa- 
triotism which  is  the  real  spring  Of 
all  public  prosperity— -it  is  tneir  un- 
ceasing labour  and  industry  whidi  is 
the  source  of  all  public  wealth — their 
unshaken  constancy  andcourage  which 
u  at  once  the  only  durable  foundation 
of  national  safety,  and  the  prolific 
fountain  of  national  glory.  Princes 
may  err,  ministers  may  commit  injus- 
tice ;  but  the  people,  when  once  en- 
lightened by  cQueation,  and  intrusted 
with  power,  are  never  wrong — ^the 
masses  never  mistake  their  real  inte- 
rests— of  them  it  ma^  truly  be  said. 
Vox  popuii  vox  Dei.  Such  is  the 
language  which  the  democratic  flat- 
terers of  these  times  incessantly  address 
to  the  popular  rulers  of  the  stale — ^to 
the  masses  by  whom  popularity  and 
endnence  is  to  be  won — ^to  the  Go- 
vernment by^  whom  patronage  and 
power  is  distributed.  From  such  de- 
grading spedmens  of  general  servility 
and  baseness,  let  us  refresh  our  eyes, 
and  redeem  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, bv  turning  to  the  thundering 
strains  m  which  Bossuet  and  F^n^ion 
impressed  upon  thdr  courtly  auditory 
the  eternal  doctrines  of  Judgment  to 
come,  and  the  stem  manner  in  which 
they  traced  to  the  vices  or  follies  of 
princes  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
which  disturb  the  world. 

It  is  thus  that  F^nelon,  in  the  name 
of  Mentor^  addresses  his  royal  pupil, 
the  heir  of  the  French  monarchy : — 

**  A  king  is  much  less  acouainted 
than  private  individuals  with  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  s  every  one 
around  him  has  a  mask  on  nis  visage ; 
evcrv  species  of  artifice  is  exhausted 
to  deceive  him^-alas  I  Telemaque  ! 
you  will  soon  experience  it  bitterl;^. 
The  more  extensive  the  kingdom  is 
which  you  have  to  govern,  tne  more 
do  you  stand  in  need  of  ministers  to 
assist  you  in  your  labours,  and  the 
more  are  you  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  misrepresentation.  The  obscurity 
of  private  life  throws  a  veil  over  our 
faults,  and  magnifies  the  idea  of  the 
powers  of  men ;  but  supreme  autho- 
rity puts  the  virtues  to  the  test,  and 
unveils  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
falling  i^grandeur  is  like  the  glasses 
which  magnify  all  the  ol](jects  seen 
throuarh  tCem.  The  whole  world  is 
occupied  by  observing  a  sbgle  man. 
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flattering  hb  virtues^  applauding  his 
vices- in  his  presence^  execrating  them 
in  his  absence.  Mean- while,  the  king 
is  but  a  man ;  beset  by  all  the  humours, 
passions,  and  weaknesses  of  mortality ; 
surrounded  by  artful  flatterers,  who 
have  all  their  objects  to  gain  in  lead- 
ing him  into  vices.  Hardly  has  he 
redeemed  one  fault,  when  he  falls  into 
another ;  such  is  the  situation  even  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous 
kings ;  what  then  must  be  the  destiny 
of  those  who  are  depraved  ? 

"  The  longest  and  best  reigns  are 
'frequently  too  short  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief done,  and  often  without  intend- 
ing it,  at  thei r  commencement.  Royalty 
is  born  the  heir  to  all  these  miseries ; 
human  weakness  often  sinks  under 
the  load  by  which  it  is  oppressed. 
Men  are  to  be  pitied  for  being  placed 
under  the  government  of  one  as  weak 
and  fallible  as  themselves ;  the  gods 
alone  would  be  adequate  to  the  due 
regulation  of  human  ankirs.  Nor  are 
kings  less  to  be  pitied,  being  but  men  ; 
that  is  to  say,  imperfect  and  fallible 
beings,  and  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
corrupted  and  deceitful  men. 

**  The  countries  in  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign  is  most  absolute, 
are  precisely  those  in  which  they  enjoy 
least  real  power.  They  take,  they 
raise  every  thing ;  thev  alone  possess 
the  state ;  but  mean- while  every  class 
of  society  languishes,  the  fields  are 
deserted,  cities  decline,  commerce  dis- 
appears. The  king  who  cannot  en- 
gross in  his  own  person  the  whole 
state,  and  who  cannot  increase  in 
grandeur  but  with  the  prosperity  of 
his  people,  annihilates  himself  by  de- 
grees by  the  decay  of  riches  and  power 
in  his  subjects.  His  dominions  become 
bereaved  both  of  wealth  and  men  ; 
the  last  decline  is  irreparable.  His 
absolute  power  indeed  gives  him  as 
many  slaves  as  he  has  subjects  ;  he  is 
flattered,  adored,  and  his  slightest 
wish  is  a  law  ;  every  one  around  him 
trembles;  but  wait  till  the  slightest 
revolution  arrives,  and  that  monstrous 
power,  pushed  to  an  extravagant  ex- 
.  oess,  cannot  endure ;  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
it  has  irritated  all  the  members  of  the 
state,  and  constrained  them  all  to 
sigh  after  a  change.  At  the  first 
stroke  which  it  receives,  the  idol  is 
overturned, broken  and  trampled  under 
foot.  Contempt,  hatred,  fear,  resent- 
ment, distruffti  lA  a  i^ord,  idl  the  pas- 


sions conspire  against  so  odious  an 
authority.  The  king  who,  in  his  vain 
prosperity,  never  found  a  single  man 
sufficiently  bold  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
will  not  find  in  his  misfortune  a  single 
person  either  to  extenuate  his  faults 
or  defend  him  against  his  enemies.** 
—  Telcmague,  Liv.  xii.  ad  fin. 

Passages  similar  to  this  abound  in 
all  the  great  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  They  are  to  be  found  profusely 
scattered  through  the  works  of  Bos- 
suet,  Massillon,  Fenclon,  and  Bour- 
daloue.  We  have  many  similar  pas- 
sages marked,  but  the  pressure  of 
other  matters  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  this  paper, 
precludes  their  insertion.  Now  this 
mdependence  and  boldness  of  thought 
and  expression,  in  courtly  church- 
men, and  addressed  to  a  courtly  audi- 
tory, is  extremely  remarkable.  It  was 
to  the  Grande  Monarque  and  his 
numerous  train  of  princes,  dukes, 
peeresses,  ladies,  and  courtiers,  that 
these  eternal,  but  unpalatable  truths 
were  addressed ;  it  was  the  holders  of 
all  the  churck  patronage  of  France, 
that  were  thus  reminded  of  the  inevi- 
table result  of  misgovernment  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  power.  We  speak 
much  about  the  increasing  intelligence, 
spirit,  and  independence  of  the  age ; 
nevertheless  we  should  like  to  see  the 
same  masculine  cast  of  thought,  the 
same  caustic  severity  of  expression 
applied  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
present  holders  of  power  by  the  ex- 
pectants of  their  bounty,  as  was  thus 
fearlessly  rung  into  the  ears  of  the 
despotic  rulers  of  France  by  the  titled 
hierarchy  who  had  been  raised  to 
greatness  by  their  support.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  candidate  for  po- 
pular suffrage  on  the  hustings  con- 
demn, in  equally  unmeasured  terms,  the 
Vices,  follies,  and  passions  of  the 
people;  oi*  a  leading  orator  on  the 
liberal  side,  portray  in  as  vivid  co- 
lours, from  the  Ministerial  benches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  democratic  selfishness 
and  injustice ;  or  a  favourite  preacher 
on  the  VoluntaiT  system,  thunder,  in 
not  less  forcible  language,  in  the  ears 
of  his  astonished  au^ence,  the  natural 
results  of  fervoiu*  and  intrigue  among 
popular  constituencies.  Alas !  we  see 
none  of  these  things ;  truth,  which  did 
venture  to  make  itself  heard,  when 
sanctified  by  the  Church,  in  the  halls 
of  piinc^iis  utterly  bani^ed  from  the 
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predncts  of  the  man v-headed  despots ; 
and  rdigioD^  which  loadlj  proclaimed 
the  imiTersal  corruption  and  weakness 
of  bumanitj  in  the  ears  of  monarchs, 
cannot  summon  up  sufficient  courage 
to  mcet«  in  their  strongholds  of  powcr«  * 
the  equally  depraved  and  selfish  masses 
of  the  people.  Aristotle  has  said  that 
ibe  courtier  and  the  demagogue  are 
oot  only  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
bat  are  in  fact  tlie  same  men,  varying 
not  in  their  object,  but  in  the  quarter 
to  which,  according  to  the  frame  of 
go?emment>.  they  address  their  flat- 
teiy ;  but  this  remarkable  fact  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  latter  is 
a  more  thorough  and  servile  courtier 
than  the  former ;  and  that  truth  will 
more  rarely  be  found  in  the  assemblies 
(^  the  multitude  than  in  the  halls  of 
princes. 

In  tmtfa,  the  boldness  and  indigna- 
tion of  language  conspicuous  in  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  French  Church 
would  be  altogether  inexplicable  on 
mereiir  worldly  considerations  ;  and 
accordingly  it  will  never  be  found 
among  the  irreligious  and  selfish  flat- 
terers of  democracy.  It  is  religion 
alone,  which  inspiring  men  with  ob- 
jects and  a  sense  of  duty  abov^  this 
woiid,  can  lead  to  that  contempt  of 
present  danger,  and  that  fearless  as- 
serdon  of  eternal  truth,  in  the  presence 
•  of  power,  which  has  formed  in  every 
age  the  noblest  attribute  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  temporal  cour« 
tiers  of  no  age  or  country  has  there 
ever  been  found  an  example  of  the 
same  courag^eous  maintenance  of  prin- 
ciple and  castigation  of  crime  in  de- 
fiance of  the  fiowns  of  authority  ; 
these  worldly  aspirants  have  ever  been 
as  servile  and  submissive  to  kings  as 
the  sycophantbh  flatterers  of  a  de- 
mocratic multitude  have  been  lavish 
m  the  praise  of  their  intellectual  wis- 
dom. And  the  principle  which  ren- 
dered Bossuet  and  Fendlon  the  cour- 
ageoos  assertors  of  etermd  truth  in  the 
chapels  and  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  was  the  same  as  that  which 
inspired  Latim^,  the  martyr  of  the 
English  Church,  with  such  heroic 
firmness  in  resisting  the  tyrannic  in- 
justice of  Henry^  VIII.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passions  and  crueltjr  of 
that  blood-stained  tyrant,  the  upright 
prelate  preached  a  sermon  in  his  pre- 
sence at  the  Chapel-Royal,  condemn- 
ing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  very 
crimes  to  which  every  one  knew  the 
monareh   was    peculiarly    addicted. 


Enraged  beyond  measure  at  the  re- 
buke thus  openly  administered  to  his 
"  pleasant  vices,"  Henry  sent  for 
Latimer,  and  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant death  if  he  did  not  on  the  next 
occasion  retract  all  his  censures  as 
openly  as  he  had  made  them.  The 
reproof  got  wind,  and  on  the  next 
Sunday  the  Royal  Chapel  was  crowd- 
ed with  the  courtiers,  eager  to  hear 
the  terms  in  which  the  inflexible  pre- 
late was  to  recant  his  censures  on  the 
voluptuous  tyrant.  But  Latimer  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  after  a  long 
pause,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on 
Henry,  exclaimed,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  to  which  its  in- 
herent dignity  has  communicated  elo- 
^uence  —  "  Bethink  thee,  Hugh 
.atimerl  that  thou  art  in  the  presence 
of  thy  worldly  sovereign,  who  hath 
power  to  terminate  thy  earthly  life, 
and  cast  all  thy  worldly  goods  into 
the  flames:  But  bethink  thee  also, 
Hugh  Latimer !  that  thou  art  in  the 
presence  of  thy  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  right  hand  is  mighty  to  destroy 
as  to  save,  and  who  can  cast  thy  soul 
into  hell  fire  5"  and  immediately  be- 
gan, in  terms  even  severer  and  more 
cutting  than  before,  to  castigate  the 
favourite  vices  and  crimes  of  his  in- 
dignant sovereign.  The  issue  of  the 
talc  was  different'  from  what  the  cruel 
character  of  the  tyrant  might  have  led 
us  to  expect.  Henry,  who,  with  all 
his  atrocity,  was  not  on  some  occa- 
sions destitute  of  generous  sentiments, 
was  penetrated  by  the  heroic  con- 
stancy of  the  venerable  prelate,  and 
instead  of  loading  him  with  chains, 
and  sending  him,  as  every  one  ex- 
pected, to  the  scaffold,  openly  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  his  courage, 
and  took  him  more  into  favour  than 
ever. 

The  philosophical  work  of  Bossuet, 
which  has  attained  to  most  general 
celebrity,  is  his  **  Histoire  Univei- 
selle ;  '*  and  Chateaubriand  has  repeat- 
edly, in  his  later  writings,  held  it  up 
as  an  une<}ualled  modS  of  religious 
generalization.  We  cannot  concur  in 
these  eulogiums  ;  and  in  ^  nothing 
perhaps  does  the  vast  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  appear  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  comparing  this  cele- 
brated treatise  with  the  works  on 
similar  subjects  of  many  men  of  in- 
fi^rior  intellects  in  later  times.  The 
design  of  the  work  was  grand  and 
imposing  \  nothing  less  than  a  sketch 
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of  the  divine  government  of  the  world 
in  past  ageSf  and  an  elucidation  of  the 
hifMen  designs  of  Providence  in  all 
the  past  revelations  of  mankind.  In 
this  magnificent  attempt  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  surprising  extent  of  erudi- 
tion, and  cast  over  the  complicated 
thread  of  human  aifairs  the  eagle 
glance  of  genius  and  piety ;  but  he 
has  not,  in  our  humble  apprehension, 
caught  the  spirit,  or  traced  the  real 
thread  of  divine  administration.  Ho 
was  too  deeply  read  in  the  Old 
Testament,  too  strongly  imbued  with 
ihe  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  appre- 
hend the  mann^  in  which  Supreme 
Wisdom,  without  any  special  or  mi- 
raculous interposition,  works  out  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
developes  tiie  objects  of  eternal  fore- 
flight  by  the  agency  of  human  pas- 
sions, virtues  and  vices  His  Historfc 
Theologv  is  all  tinged  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  the 
God  of  Battles  whom  he  ever  sees 
.  paving  the  victory  to  His  chosen  ;  it 
is  His  Ahnigh^  Arm  which  he  dis- 
cerns operating  direcdy  in  the  rise 
and  the  fkll  of  nations.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  fdture  age  to  discern,  in 
the  complicated  thread  of  human 
affairs,  the  operation  not  less  certain, 
but  more  impartial,  of  general  laws ; 
to  see  in  human  passions  the  moving 
springs  of  social  improvement,  and 
the  hidden  instruments  of  human 
punishment;  to  discern,  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  the  operation,  not 
so  much  of  the  active  interposition,  as 
of  the  general  tendency  of  Divine 
power ;  and  in  the  efforts  which  the 
wicked  make  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, or  the  scope  which  they 
afford  to  their  own  passions,  the  cer* 
tain  causes  of  approaching  retribution. 
That  Providence  exercises  an  unceas- 
ing superintendence  of  human  affairs, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  public 
actions  are  subjected  to  permanent 
laws,  the  tendency  of  which  in  na- 
tional, as  in  private  life,  is  to  make 
the  virtues  or  vices  of  men  as  in- 
struments of  their  own  reward  or 
punishment,  is  obvious  upon  the  most 
cursory  survey  of  history,  as  well  as 
private  life ;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  the  sequence  is  inva- 
riable, yet  it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to 
warrant  certain  inferences  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  laws.  We 
cannot  affirm  that  every  day  in  sum- 
mer is  to  be  warm,  and  every  day  in 
ifinter  cdd;  but  aevertheless^   the 


general  character  of  those  periods  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  concrasion  that 
the  rotation  of  the  season  was  intend- 
ed, and  in  general  does  produce  that 
variation  on  temperature,  and  the 
consequent  checking  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But, 
as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  mten- 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  here, 
as  elsewhere,  manifested  bv  general 
kws,  and  the  agents  employed  are 
the  virtues,  vices,  and  passions  of 
men ;  and  the  general  plan  of  divine 
administration  is  to  be  gathered 
rather  f^om  an  attentive  consideration 
of  the  experienced  consequences  i>f 
human  actions,  than  any  occasional 
interposition  to  check  or  suspend  the 
natural  course  of  evehts. 

As  a  specimen  of  tiie  mode  in  which 
Bossuet  regards  the  course  of  events, 
we  subjoin  the  concluding  passage  of 
his  Universal  History : — **  Thiii  long 
chain  gf  causes  and  effiBcts,  on  which 
the  fate  of  empires  depends,  rorings 
at  once  from  the  secrets  of  Divine 
Providence.  God  holdb  on  high  the 
balance  of  all  kingdoms — all  hearts 
are  in  his  hands;  sometimes* he  lets 
loose  the  passions — sometimes  he  re- 
strains them;  by  these  means  ho 
moves  the  whole  human  race.  Does 
he  wish  to  raise  up  a  conc^ueror — 
he  spreads  terror  befo^  his  arms, 
and  inspires  his  soldiers  with  in- 
vincible courage.  Does  he  wish 
to  raise  up  legislators  —  he  pours 
into  their  minds  the  spirit  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom.  He  canses  diem 
to  foresee  the  evils  which  menace 
the  state,  and  lay  deep  in  wisdom 
the  foundations  of  public  tranquil- 
lity. He  knows  that  human  intel- 
lect is  ever  contracted  in  some  par- 
ticulars. He  then  draws  the  film 
from  its  eyes,  extends  its  views,  and 
afterwards  abandons  it  to  itself.^ 
blinds  it,  precipitates  it  to  destruc- 
tion. Its  precautions  become  the 
snare  which  entraps;  its  foresight  the 
subtiety-  which  destroys  it.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  God  exercises  his  re- 
doubtable judgments  according  to 
the  immutable  laws  of  eternal  justice. 
It  is  his  invisible  hand  which  prepares 
effects  in  their  most  remote  causes, 
and  strikes  the  fatal  blows,  the  veiy 
rebound  of  whieh  involves  nations  iu 
destruction.  When  he  wishes  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  and 
overturn  empires,  all  becomes  weak 
and  vacillating  in  their  conduct.  Egypt, 
once  so  wise^  became  intoxicated|  mi 
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faltered  at  everjr  step^  becatue  the 
Most  High  had  pourod  the  spirit  of 
wiidnwi  into  ks  comuds.  It  no 
\aagw  knev  what  »tep  to  take ;  it 
falisredi  it  perished.  Bat  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves:  God  can  restore 
when  he  pleases  the  blioded  vision; 
and  he  who  insulted  the  blindness  of 
otherSf  himself  falls  into  the  most  pro- 
foond  darkness*  without  any  other 
cause  being  carried  into  operation  to 
overthrow  the  longest  coarse  of  proa- 
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**  It  18  thus  that  God  reigns  over 
aD  people.  Let  us  no  longer  s{»eak  oi 
hazard  or  fortune,  or  speiuL  of  it  only 
as  a  Tell  to  our  weakness — an  excuse 
to  oar  ignorance.  That  whieh  ap- 
pears chflAce  to  our  uncertain  vision 
IS  the  effect  of  intelligence  and  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Most  High— ^f  the 
deliberations  of  that  Supreme  Council 
whicdh  dtsposes  of  all  Inunan  affiurs. 

'<  It  is  for  this  reasMi  that  the 
mien  of  nankind  are  ever  subjected 
U>  a  superior  force  which  they  can- 
not control.  Their  actions  produce 
greater  or  lesser  effects  than  they  in- 
tended; their  counsels  have  never 
isiled  to  be  attended  by  unforeseen 
eoBaeoiiences.  Neither  could  they 
control  the  effect  which  the  conse- 
onences  of  former  revolutions  pro- 
doeed  upon  their  actions^  nor  foresee 
the  course  of  events  destined  to  fol- 
low the  measures  in  which  they  them- 
5elvea  were  actors.  He  alone  who 
hdd  the  thread  of  human  affiiira — who 
knows  what  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come — foresaw  and  predestined  the 
whole  in  his  inunutable  council. 

**  Alexander^  in  his  mighty  con- 
quests, intended  neither  to  labour  for 
his  generals,  nor  to  ruin  his  royal 
iioaae  bjr  his  cowmests.  When  Bra- 
tos  inspired  the  Roman  people  with 
an  naboaoided  passion  for  freedom,  he 
little  thouffai  that  he  was  implanting 
Id  their  mmds  the  seeds  of  that  un- 
bridled license,  destined  one  day  to 
iaduee  a  tyranny  more  grievous  than 
that  of  the  Tarquins.  When  the 
CesaTB  flattered  ttie  soldiers  with  a 
view  to  their  immediate  elevation, 
they  had  no  intention  of  rearing  up  a 
miHtia  of  tyrants  for  theur  successors 
and  the  empire.  In  a  word,  there  is 
no  human  power  which  has  not  con- 
tributed, in  ^ite  of  kself,  to  other  de- 
agns  than  its  own.  God  alone  is 
able  to  reduce  all  things  to  his  own 
wilL  Hence  it  is  that  every  thmc 
appeaia  surprising  irbea  we  regard 


only  secondary  causes;  and,  neverr 
theless,  all  things  advance  with  a  re- 
gulated pace.  Innumerable  unfore- 
seen results  of  human  councils  coa- 
dueted  the  fortimes  of  Rome  from 
Romulus  to  Charlemagne/' — JDis- 
court  Sur  fHist.  Unic.  adjuium^ 

It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the 
grandeur  of  the  glance  which  the 
Ea^Ie  of  Meaux  lias  cast  over  human 
affairs  in  the  ancient  worid.  But 
without  contesting  manjr  of  his  pro- 
positions, and,  in  particular,  fidly 
conceding  the  truth  of  the  important 
observation,  that  almost  aU  the  great- 
er public  actions  of  men  have  been 
attended  in  the  end  by  consequences 
different  from,  often  the  reverse  of, 
those  which  they  intended,  we  appre- 
hend that  the  mode  of  Divine  super- 
intendence and  agency  will  be  foimd 
to  be  more  comctly  portrayed  in 
the  following  passage  from  Blair — an 
author,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
whose  diction  frec^uently  disguises  the 
profoundness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the' 
correctness  of  his  observations  of  hu- 
man affairs: — **  The  system  iq>on 
which  the  Divine  Government  at  pre- 
sent proceeds  plainlv  is,  that  men's 
own  weakness  shoula  be  appointed  to 
correct  them;  that  sinners  should  be 
snared  in  the  work  of  their  own 
hand,  and  sunk  in  the  pit  which  them- 
selves have  digged;  that  the  back- 
slider in  heart  should  be  filled  with 
his  own  ways.  Of  all  the  plana  which 
could  be  devised  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  this  ^proves  itself  to 
reason,  as  the  wisest  and  most  worthy 
of  God ;  so  to  frame  the  constitution 
of  things,  that  the  Divine  laws  should 
in  a  manner  execute  themselves,  and 
carry  their  sanctions  in  their  own  bo- 
som. When  the  vices  of  men  require 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  Al- 
mighty is  at  no  loss  for  ministers  of 
justice.  A  thousand  instruments  of 
vengeance  are  at  his  command;  in- 
numerable arrows  are  always  in  his 
quiver.  But  such  is  the  profound 
wisdom  of  his  plan,  that  no  peculiar 
interposals  of  power  are  requisite. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  step  from  his 
throne,  and  to  interrupt  the  order  of 
nature.  With  the  migesty  and  so- 
lemnity which  befits  Omnipotence,  he 
pronounces,  *  Ephrium  has  gone  to 
Ids  idols :  let  him  alone.*  He  leaves 
transgressors  to  their  own  guilt,  and 
punishuient  follows  of  course.  Their 
sins  do  the  work  of  justice.  They 
lift  the  scourge;   and  ^th  every 
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fltroko  wbich  they  inflict  on  the  cri- 
twipailj  they  mix  this  serere  admoni- 
tiony  that  as  he  is  only  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  own  actions^  he  deserves 
all  that  he  suffers.*'— Blair,  iv.  268> 
Serm,  14. 

The  most  eloquent  and  original  of 
Bossuet*B  writings  is  his  funeral  ora- 
tion on  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England, 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  It 
was  natural  that  such  an  occasion 
should  call  forth  all  his  powers,  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  on  a  pnncess  or  the 
blood-royal  of  France,  who  had  un- 
dergone unparalleled  caiamides  with 
heroic  resignation,  the  fruit  of  the 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  age, 
against  which  the  French  prelate  had 
exerted  all  the  force  of  his  talents.  It 
exhibits  accordingly  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  genius  and  capacity ;  and  im- 
bued as  we  are  in  this  Protestant  land 
witii  the  most  favourable  impressions 
of  the  consequences  of  this  convul-. 
mn,  it  is  perhaps  not  altog^ether  un- 
instmctive  to  observe  in  what  light  it 
was  regarded  by  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  Catholic  world, — ^that  be> 
tween  the  two  we  may  form  some  es- 
timate of  the  light  in  which  it  will  be 
viewed  by  an  impartial  posterity. 

<'  Christians  I "  says  he  in  the  exor- 
dinm  of  his  discourse ;  <'  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  memory  of  a  great 
Queen,  the  daughter,  tne  wife,  the 
mother  of  monarchs,  should  attract 
you  from  all  quarters  to  this  melan- 
choly ceremony  ;  it  will  bring  forcibly 
'  before  your  eyes  one  of  those  awfiu 
examples  which  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  vanity  of  which  it  is  compo- 
sed. You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the 
extremes  of  human  things ;  felicitv 
without  bounds,  miseries  without  paral- 
lel ;  a  louff  and  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  one  of  ttie  most  noble  crowns  in  the 
nniverse,  all  that  birth  and  g^iideur 
could  confer  that  was  glorious,  all  that 
adversity  and  suffering  could  accumu- 
late that  was  disastrous ;  the  good 
cause,  attended  at  first  with  some  suc- 
cess, then  involved  in  the  most  dread- 
ful disasters.  Revolutions  unheard 
of,  rebeliion  long  restrained — at  length 
reigning  triumphant ;  no  curb  thereto 
license,  no  laws  in  force.  Majesty 
itself  .violated  by  bloody  hands,  \i8ur- 

Sation,  and  tyranny,  under  the  name  of 
berty — a  mgidve   Queen,  who  can 
find  no  retreat  in  her  three  kingdom9, 
and  was'  forced  to  seek  in  her  native . 
onntry  a  melancholy  exile.      Nine 
\  voyages  undertaken  against  her 


will  by  a  Queen,  in  spite  of  wintry 
tempests— a  throne  unworthily  over- 
turned, and  miraculously  re-establish- 
ed. Behold  the  lessons  which  God 
has  given  to  kings !  thus  does  He  mani- 
fest to  the  worid  the  nothingness  of  its 
pomps  and  its  grandeur!  If  our 
words  fail,  if  language  sinks  beneath 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  subject,  the 
simple  narrative  is  more  touching  than 
augbt  that  words  can  convey.  Theheart 
of  a  gpreat  Queen,  formerly  elevated  by 
so  long  a  course  of  prosperity,  then 
steeped  in  all  the  bitterness  of  affliction, 
will  speak  in  sufficiently  touching  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  to  teach  the  proper  les- 
sons from  so  mournful  a  catastrophe, 
the  Ring  of  Israel  has  supplied  the 
words — '  Hear  I  Oh  ye  Great  of  the 
Earth  I — Take  lessons,  ye  Rulers  of 
the  Worldl*" 

''  But  the  wise  and  devout  Princess, 
whose  obsequies  we  celebrate,  has  not 
merely  been  a  spectacle  exhibited  to 
the  world  in  onler  that  men  might 
learn  the  counsels  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence,  and  the  fatal  revolutions  of 
monarchies.  She  took  counsel  herself 
from  the  calamities  in  which  she  was 
involved,  while  God  was  instructing 
kings  hf  her  example.  It  is  by  giving 
and  withdrawing  power  that  God 
commiyiicates  his  lessons  to  kings. 
The  Queen  we  mourn  lias  equuly 
listened  to  the  voice  of  these  two  op- 
posite monitors.  She  has  made  use, 
like  a  Christian,  alike  of  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune.  In  the  first  she 
was  beneficent,  in  the  last  invincible ; 
as  long  as  she  was  fortunate,  she  let 
her  power  be  felt  only  by  her  un- 
bounded  deeds  of  goodness ;  when 
wrapt  in  misery,  she  enriched  herself 
more  than  ever  by  the  heroic  virtues 
befitting  mbfortune.  For  her  own 
good,  she  has  lost  that  sov^rdgn  power 
which  she  formerly  exercised  only  for 
the  blessings  of  her  subjects ;  and  if 
her  friends — if  the  universal  church 
have  profited  by  her  prosperides,  she 
herself  has  profited  more  from  her  cala- 
mides  than  from  all  her  previous'gran- 
denr.  That  is  the  great  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  cTer-memorable  life  of 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  1  need  not  dwell  on  the  illustrious 
birth  of  that  Princess;  no  rank  on 
earth  equals  it  in  lustre.  Her  virtaes 
have  been  not  less  remarkable  than 
her  descent.  She  was  endowed  with 
a  generosity  truly  royal ;  of  a  tmthi  it 
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miglit  be  tvAt  that  she  deemed  every 
thing  lost  irhkh  was  not  given  away. 
Nor  were  her  other  virtues  less  admi* 
lahle.  The  faithful  depositary  of 
many  important  complaints  and  se* 
rrets — ^it  was  her  fiivourite  maxim  that 
Princes  should  observe  the  same  silence 
ss  conlessorsy  and  exercise  the  same  dis- 
cretion. In  the  utmost  fury  of  the  Civil 
Wars  never  was  her  word  doubted*  or 
her  clemenc  J  called  in  ouestion.  Who 
has  so  nobly  exerdsea  that  winning 
art  which  humbles  without  lowering 
itself,  and  confers  so  graciously  li< 
berty,  while  it  commands  respect? 
Atonce  mild>  yet  firm — condescending^ 
jet  digniBed — she  know  at  the  same 
time  howto  convince  and  persuade,  and 
to  snpport  by  reason,  rather  than  en- 
foreeby  authority.  W  ith  what  prudence 
did  she  oondiict  herself  in  circumstan- 
ees  the  moet  arduous ;  if  a  skilful  hand 
eould  have  Mved  the  state,  hers  was 
the  one  to  liave  done  it.  Her  magna- 
nimity can  never  be  sufficiently  extol- 
led. Fortune  had  no  power  over  her ; 
neither  the  evils  which  she  foresaw, 
nor  those  by  which  she  was  surprised, 
eould  lower  her  courage.  What  shall 
I  uy  to  her  immovable  fidelity  to  the 
idigion  of  her  ancestors  ?  She  knew 
well  that  that  attachment  constituted 
the  glory  of  her  house,  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  of  France,  sole  nation  in 
the  world  which,  during  the  twelve 
eentnries  of  its  exbtence,  has  never 
seen  on  the  tlu'one  but  the  faithful 
children  of  the  church.  Uniformly 
she  declared  that  nothing  should  de- 
tach her  from  the  faith  of  St  Louis. 
The  King^,  her  husband,  has  pronoun- 
eed  upon  her  the  noblest  of  all  eulo- 
ginms,  that  their  hearts  were  in  union 
in  all  hot  the  matter  of  religion;  and 
eoofiroMng  by  his  testimony  the  piety 
of  the  Queen,  that  enlightened  Prince 
has  made  known  to  all  the  world  at 
once  his  tenderness,  his  conjn^  at- 
tachment, and  the  sacred,  inviolable 
fidelity  of  his  incomparable  spouse."  ■ 

All  the  world  must  admire  the  sus- 
tained dignity  of  this  noble  euloginm ; 
but  tbnching  as  were  the  misfortunes, 
heroic  the  character  of  tlie  unfortnnate 
Henrietta,  it  more  nearly  concerns  us 
to  attend  to  the  opinion  of  Bossuet  on 
the  great  theological  convulsion,  in  the 
throes  of  which  she  was  swallowed  up. 

**  When  God  permits  the  smoke  to 
arise  from  the  pits  of  the  abyss  which 
daxkens  the  face  of  Heavon^that  is, 
when  He  sofibrs  heresv  to  arise — ^when, 
to  pnmsh  the  scandals  of  the  cbnrchi 


or  awaken  the  piefy  of  the  people  and 
their  pastors.  He  permits  the  dark- 
ness of  error  to  deceive  the  most  ele- 
vated minds,  and  to  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  world  a  haughty  cha- 
grin, a  disquieted  curiosity,  a  spirit  of 
revolt.  He  determines,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  the  limits  which  are  to  be  im- 
posed to  the  progress  of  error,  the 
stay  which  is  to  be  put  to  the  suficrings 
of  the  church .  1  do  not  pretend  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  Christians,  the  destiny  of 
the  heresies  of  our  times,  nor  to  be  able 
to  assign  the  fatal  boundary  by  which 
(vod  has  restrained  their  course.  But 
if  my  judgment  does  not  deceive  me  ; 
if,  recurring  to  the  history  of  past  ages, 
I  rightly  apply  their  experience  to  the 
present,  1  am  led  to  the  opinion,  and 
the  wisest  of  men  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment, that  the  days  of  blindness  are 
past,  and  that  the  time  is  approaching 
ujh^n  the  true  light  will  return* 

"  When  Henry  VI II., aprincc in  other 
respects  so  accomplished,  was  seduced 
by  the  passions  which  blinded  Solomon 
and  so  many  other  kings,  and  began 
to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  wise  warned  him,  that  if  he  stirred 
that  one  point,  he  would  throw  the 
whole  fabric  of  government  into  peri), 
and  infuse,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
a  frightfhl  license  into  future  ages. 
The  wise  forewarned  him  ;  but  when 
is  passion  controlled  by  wisdom  ;  when 
does  not  folly  smile  at  its  predictions  ? 
That,  however,  which  a  prudent  fore- 
sight could  not  persuade  to  men,  a 
ruder  instructor,  experience,  has  com- 
pelled them  to  believe.  All  that  reli- 
gion has  that  is  most  sacred  has  been 
sacrificed  ;  England  has  changed  so 
far  tliat  it  no  longer  can  recognise  it- 
self; and,  more  agitated  in  its  bosom 
and  on  its  own  soil  than  even  the 
ocean  which  surrounds  it,  it  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  frightful  inundation 
of  innumerable  absurd  sects.  Who 
can  predict  but  what,  repenting  of  its 
enormous  errors  concerning  Govern- 
ment, it  miy  not  extend  its  reflections 
stUl  farther,  and  look  back  with  fond 
regret  to  the  tranquil  condition  of  reli- 
gious thought  which  preceded  the  con- 
vulsions?" 

Amidst  all  this  pomp  of  language, 
and  this  sagacious  mtermixtiure  of  po- 
litical foresight  with  religious  prepos- 
session, there  is  one  refioction  which 
necessarily  forces  itself  upon  the  mind. 
Bossuet  conceived,  and  conceived  just- 
ly, that  the  frightful  atrocities  hito 
which  religious  dissension  had  precis 
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pitated  the  English  people  would  pro- 
duce ageneral  reaction  against  the  theo^ 
logical  fervour  from  wluch  they  had 
originated ;  and  that  the  days  of  extra- 
vagant fervour  were  numhered,  from 
the  very  extent  of  the  general  suffering 
which  its  aberrations  had  occasioned. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  he  cor- 
rectly reasoned  from  the  past  to  the 
present ;  and  foretold  a  decline  in  false 
opinion,  from  the  woful  conseouences 
which  Providence  had  attachea  to  its 
continuance.  Yet  how  widely  dM  he 
err  when  he  imagined  that  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  were  nttmbered«  or 
that  England,  relapsing  into  the  quiet 
desDotism  of  former  days,  was  to  fall 
back  again  into  the  arms  of  the  Eternal 
Church  t  At  that  veiy  moment  the 
broad  and  deep  foundatioiM  of  Britiafa 
freedom  were  u  the  act  of  being  laid, 
and  that  power  was  arising,  destined 
in  every  age  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  fidth,  the  vehicle  of  pure 
undefiled  religion  to  the  remotest  cor* 
ners  of  the  earth.  The  great  theolo- 
gical convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  eeo- 
tury  were  working  out  their  i^ipro^rtp 
ate  fruits ;  a  new  worid  was  peopling 
by  its  energy,  and  rising  into  existence 
j&om  its  spirit ;  and  from  the  oppress- 
ed and  distracted  shores  of  England 
those  hosts  of  emigrants  w;ere  em- 
)>arking  for  distant  regions,  who 
were  destined,  at  no  remote  period, 
tQ  spread  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  faith  through  the 
countless  millions  of  the  American 
race.  The  errors,  indeed  the  pasrions, 
the  absurdities  of  that  unhappy  period, 
as  Bossuet  rightly  coqjeetuie^  have 
passed  away;  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men 
no  longer  disturb  the  plains  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  chants  of  the  Covenanters 
are  no  longer  heard  on  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  ;  toansferred  to  the  faith- 
ful record  of  history  or  the  classic 
pages  of  romance,  these  relies  of  tiie 
olden  time  only  furnish  a  heart-stirring 
subject  for  the  talents  of  the  historian 
or  the  genius  of  the  novelist.  But  the 
human  miud  never  falls  back,  though 
it  often  halts  in  its  course.  Vestigia 
nulla  rHrorsum  is  the  law  of  social 
affairs  not  less  than  of  the  faUed  de- 
scent to  the  shades  below ;  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Puritans  and  the  Cove- 
nanters have  abjured  the  absurdities  of 
their  fathers,  but  they  have  not  rdap- 
sed  into  the  chains  of  Popery.  Purified 
of  its  corruptions  by  the  indignant 
voice  of  insurgent  reason,  freed  from 
its  Absurdities  by  the  experience  of  the 


caUmilies  with  which  they  were  at- 
tended, the  fair  form  of  CathoUc 
Christianiljf  has  taisea  in  the  British 
Isles ;  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Uie 
universal  Church,  but  destitute  of  the 
rancour  of  its  deluded  sectaries ;  bor- 
rowing from  the  religion  of  Rome  its 
charity,  adopting  from  the  Lutheran 
Church  its  moraBty,  sharing  with  rea- 
son its  intellectual  triumphs,  inheriting 
from  faith  its  spiritual  constancy,  not 
disdaining  the  support  of  ages,  and  yet 
not  excluding  the  light  of  time ;  glo- 
rying in  the  antiquity  of  its  descent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  the 
necet«ty  of  recent  reformation  ;  it 
has  approached  as  near  as  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  and  the  limited  ex- 
tent of  our  present  vision  will  permit, 
to  that  model  of  ideal  perfection  which, 
veyed  in  the  silver  robes  of  innocence, 
the  faithful  trust  is  one  day  to  pervade 
tlie  earth.  And  if  present  ^ipeaimuccc 
justify  any  presentifflcnts  as  to  future 
events,  the  destinies  of  this  church  are 
worthy  of  the  mighty  collision  of  anti- 
quity with  revolution,  from  which  it 
arose,  and  the  vast  part  assif^ed  to  it 
in  human  affairs.  The  glones  of  the 
English  nation,  the  triumphs  of  the 
English  navy,  have  been  the  pioneers 
of  its  progress ;  the  infidel  triumphs  of 
the  Frenoi  Revolution,  the  victorious 
career  of  Napoleon,  have  ministered 
to  its  soeoess ;  it  is  indissolubiy  wound 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race ;  it  is  spreading  over 
the  wilds  of  Australia;  slowly  but 
steadily  it  is  invading  the  primeval  de- 
serts of  Africa.  It  shares  the  destiBy 
of  the  language  of  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
and  Scott;  it  must  grow  witn  the 
growth  of  a  colonial  empire  which  en- 
oircles  the  earth  ;  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  discovery  of  steam  navi- 
gation, are  the  vehicles  of  its  mercies 
to  mankind  I 

**  I  have  spoken,"  says  Bossuet,  "  of 
the  license  into  which  the  human  mind 
is  thrown  when  once  the  fouudattous 
of  relig^ion  are  shaken,  and  the  ancient 
landmarks  are  removed." 

"  But  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse  affords  so  unique  and  memor- 
able an  example  for  the  instruction  of  all 
ages  of  the  lengths  to  which  such  furi- 
ous passions  wiU  leadthepeople,  I  must, 
in  justice  to  my  subject,  reCur  to  the 
original  sources  of  error,  and  conduct 
yon,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  eon- 
tempt  and  disregard  of  the  church  to 
the  final  atrocities  in  wluch  it  has 
j^iuiged  nankuid. 
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«  The  fountain  of  the  whole  evil  is 
to  be  Ibfind  m  those  in  the  last  eenfu* 
nr,  who  attempted   reformation   by 
means  of  sehiam ;  fin&g  the  chnreh 
SB  iBTineihle  harrier  against  all  tSieir 
nraorations,  th^  felt  themsehres  under 
die  neces&tj  of  overturning  it.    Thus 
the  decrees  of  the  Comieib>  the  doc- 
trines of  the  fiithers,  the  traditions  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  of  tiie  CatheHc 
Chorch,  have  been  no  liMiger  consi- 
dered as  sacred  and  inviolable.  Evenr 
ooe  has  made  for  himself  a  tribnnal, 
where  he  rendered  himself  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  heHef ;  and  yet  the  innova- 
tor did  impose  some  limits  to  the 
ebanges  of  thought  by  restraining  them 
nithm  the  bounds  of  holy  writ,  as  if 
the  moment  that  the  principle  is  once 
tdmitted  that  every  l^liever  may  put 
what  interpretations  upon  its  passages 
be  pleasea,  and  buoy  himself  up  with 
the  belief  that  die  Holy  9pint  has 
dictated  to  him  his  own  peculiar  ex- 
planation,  there  is  no  individual  who 
may  not   at   once   conceive  himself 
snthoiized  to  worship  his  own  inven- 
tions, to  consecrate  his  thoughts,  and 
cA  die  wanderings  of  his  imagination 
fi?ine  inspiration.     From  the  moment 
this  Iktal  doctrme  was  introduced,  it 
was  dstinctly  fbreseen  by  the  wise 
that  license  of  thought  being  now 
emancipated  firom  ail'  control,  sects 
would  multiply  ad  infinitum  ;  obsti- 
^nacy  become  invincible;  disputes  in- 
terminable ;    and   that,  while    some 
would  g^ve    to   their    reveries   the 
name  of  inspiration,  others,  disgusted 
with  such  extravagant  visions,   and 
not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  ma- 
jesty of  reli^on  with  a  faith  torn  by 
60  many  (fivisions,  would  seek  a  fktal 
repose  m  the  indifbrence  of  irreligion, 
or  the  hardihood  of  atheism. 

*'  Such,  and  more  fatal  stOl,  have  been 
&e  natural  effects  of  the  new  doctrine. 
But,  in  like  manner,  as  a  stream  which 
has  burst  its  banks  does  not  every 
where  produce  the  same  ravages,  be- 
cause its  rapidity  does  not  find  every 
where  the  same  mclinations  and  open- 
uigs,  thus,  although  that  spirit  of  in- 
dodlity  and  independence  was  gene- 
rally dilfhsed  through  all  the  heresies 
of  latter  times,  it  has  not  produced 
universally  the  same  effects ;  it  has  in 
many  quarters  been  restrained  by  fear, 
woiwy  interests,,  and  the  particular 
humour  of  nations,  or  by  the  Supreme 
Power,-  i^uish  caa  impose,  where  it 
seems  good,  effectual  limits  even  to 


the  utmost  extravagahce  of  human 
passion.  If  it  has  appeared  in  undis- 
guised malignity  in  England — if  its 
malignity  b^  declared  itself  without 
reserve — if  its  kings  have  perifihed 
under  its  fur|^,it  is  because  its  kings  have 
been  the  pnmaiy  causes  of  the  catas- 
trophe. They  have  yielded  too  much 
to  tile  popular  delusion  that  the  an- 
cient religion  was  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. Their  subjects  have  in 
consequence  ceased  to  revere  its 
maxims ;  they  could  have  no  respect 
for  it  when  they  saw  them  daily  giving 
place  to  the  passions  and  caprices  of 
princes.  The-  earth,  too  frequeatTy 
moved,  has  become  incapable  of  con- 
sistence ;  the  mountains,  once  so  stable, 
have  fallen  on  alt  sides,  and  ghastly 
preck^ices  have  started  forth  from  their 
bared  sides.  I  apply  these  remarks 
to  all  the  frightfi^  aberrationfi  which 
we  daUy  see  rising  up  around  us.  "Be 
not  deluded  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  only  a  quarrel  of  the  Episcopacy, 
or  some  disputes  of  the  English 
Church,  which  have  so  profoundly 
moved  the  Commons.  These  disputes 
were  nothing  but  the  feeble  com- 
mencement, slight  essays  by  which 
the  turbulent  spirits  made  trial  of 
their  liberty.  Something  much  more 
violent  was  stirring  their  hearts;  a 
secret  disg^t  at  all  authority — an  in- 
satiable craving  after  innovation,  afler 
they  had  once  tasted  its  delicious 
sweets. 

**Thus  the  Calvinists,  more  bold 
than  the  Lutherans,  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  Socinians,  whose  numbers 
increase  every  day.  From  the  same 
source  have  sprung  the  infinite  sects 
of  ^  the  Anabaptists,  and  from  their 
opinions,  mingled  with  the  tenets  of 
Calvinism,  have  sprung  the  Indepen- 
dants,  to  whose  extravagances  it  was 
thought  no  parallel  could  be  found 
till  there  emerged  out  of  their  bosom 
a  still  more  fanatic  race,  the  Trem- 
blers, who  believe  that  all  their  re- 
veries are  Divine  Inspiration ;  and 
the  Seekers,  who,  seventeen  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  still  look  for  the 
Saviour,  whom  tliey  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  find.  It  is  thus,^  that 
*  when  the  earth  was  once  stirred,, 
ruins  fell  on  ruins ;  when  opinion  was 
once  shaken,  sect  multiplied  upon 
sect.  In  vain  Uie  Kings  of  England 
flattered  themselves  that  they  would 
be  able  to  arrest  the  human  mind  oa 
this  perilous  declivity  by  preserving 
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tho  Epbcopacjr ;  for  what  could  the 
bishops  do,  when  thejr  had  tiiemselves 
undermined  their  own  authority,  and 
all  the  reverence  due  to  the  power 
which  they  derived  by  succession  from 
the  apostolic  [ages,  by  openly  con- 
demning their  predecessors,  even  as 
far  back  as  the  origin  of  their  spiritual 
authority,  in  the  person  of  St  Gregory 
and  Lis  disciple  St  Augustin,  the  first 
apostle  of  the  English  nation  ?  What 
18  Episcopacy,  when  it  is  severed 
from  the  Church,  which  is  its  main 
stay,  to  attach  itself,  contrary  to  its 
divine  nature,  to  royalty  as  its  su* 
preme  head  ?  Thus  two  powers,  of  a 
character  so  essontiaUy  different,  can 
never  properly  unite ;  their  functions 
are  so  different  that  they  mutually  im- 
pede each ;  and  tl^  msgesty  of  the 
Kings  of  England  would  have  re- 
mained inviolable,  if,  content  with  its 
sacred  rights,  it  had  not  endeavoured 
to  draw  to  itself  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Church.  Thus 
nothm^  has  arrested  the  violence  of 
the  spirit,  so  fruitful  is  error;  and 
God,  to  punish  the  irreligous  irrita- 
bility of  his  people,  has  deUvered  them 
over  to  the  intemperance  of  their  own 
vain  curiosity,  so  that  the  ardour  of 
their  .Insensate  disputes  has  become 
the  most  dangerous  of  their  maladies. 
"  Can  we  be  surprised  if  they  lost 
all  respect  for  miyesty  and  the  laws, 
if  they  became  factious,  rebellious, 
and  obstinate,  when  such  principles 
were  instilled  into  their  minds?  Re- 
ligion is  fatally  enervated  when  it  is 
changed;  the  weight  is  taken  away 
which  can  alone  restrain  mankind. 
There  is  in  the  bottom  of  every  heart 
a  rebellious  spirit,  which  never  fails 
to  escape  if  the  necessary  restraint  is 
taken  away ;  no  curb  is  left  when  men 
are  once  taught  that  they  may  dispose 
at  pleasure  of  religion.  Thence  has 
sprung  that  pretended  reign  of  Christ, 
heretofore  unknown  to  Christendom, 
which  was  destined  to  annihilate  roy- 
alty, and  render  all  men  equal,  under 
the  name  of  Independents;  a  seditious 
dream,  an  impious  and  sacrilegious 
chimera ;  but  valuable  as  a  proof  of 
tho  eternal  truth,  that  every  thing 
turns  to  sedition  and  treason,  when 
once  the  authority  of  religion  is  de- 
stroyed. But  why  seek  for  proofs 
of  a  truth,  while  the  Divine  Spirit  has 


pronounced  upon  the  subject  an  unal- 
terable sentence?  God  has  himself 
declared  that  he  will  withdraw  from 
the  people  who  alter  the  religion  which 
he  has  established,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  scourge  of  civil  war.  Hear 
the  prophet  Zachariasl  *  Their  8onls» 
saith  the  Lord,  have  swerved  from 
me,  and  I  have  said  I  will  no  longer 
be  your  shepherd  ;  let  him  who  is  to 
dio  prepare  for  death  ;  let  he  who  is 
to  be  cut  off  perish,  and  the  remainder 
shall  prey  on  each  other*s  flesh.*  *'  *— 
BossoBT  8  Orais.  Funeb.  de  la  Seine 
dAngkUrre, 

The  character  and  the  career  of  the 
triumph  of  Cromwell  are  thus  sketch- 
ed out  by  tlie  same  master-hand : — 

*'  Contempt  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
divisions  of  England.  If  it  u  asked 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  oppo- 
site and  irreconcilable  sects  should 
have  united  themselves  to  overthrow 
the  royal  authority?    the  answer  is 

Slain — A  man  arose  of  an  Incredible 
epth  of  thought;  as  profound  a 
hypocrite  as  he  was  a  skilful  politi- 
cian ;  capable  alike  of  undertaking 
and  concealing  every  thing;  active 
and  indefatigable  equally  in  peace  as 
war ;  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  he 
has  never  proved  awanting  to  any  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself  to  his 
elevation ;  iii  fine,  one  of  those  stir- 
ring and  audacious  spirits  which  seem 
bom  to  overturn  the  world.  How 
hazardous  the  fate  of  such  persons  is, 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  history 
of  all  ages.  But  also  what  can  they 
not  accomplish  when  it  pleases  God 
to  make  use  of  them  for  his  purposes? 
*  It  was  given  to  him  to  deceive  tho 
people,  and  to  prev^  against  kings.*  f 
Perceiving  that  in  that  infinite  as- 
sembly of  sects,  who  were  destitute 
of  all  certain  rules,  the  pleasure  of 
indulging  in  their  own  dogmas  was 
the  secret  charm  which  fascinated  all 
minds,  he  contrived  to  play  upon  that 
monstrous  propensity  so  as  to  render 
that  monstrous  assembly  a  most  for- 
midable body.  When  once  the  secret 
is  discovered  of  leading  the  mullitude 
hij  the  attractiotis  of  liberty f  itfolloics 
hlindli/j  because  it  hears  only  that 
name.  The  people,  occupied  with 
the  first  object  which  had  transported 
them,  go  blindfold  on,  without  per- 
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ceiTing  tiiat  they  are  on  the  high-road 
to  servitude;  and  their  subtle  con- 
ductor, at  once  a  soliUer,  a  preacher, 
a  combatants  and  a  dogmatizer,  so 
enchanted  the  world,  that  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  chief  sent  by  God 
to  work  out  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  independence.  He  was  so;  but  it 
was  for  its  punishment.  The  design 
of  the  Almighty  was  to  instruct  kings, 
by  this  great  example,  in  the  danger 
of  leaving  bis  church:  He  wished  to 
unfold  to  men  to  what  lengths,  both 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  schism  can  lead ; 
and  when,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  he  has  made  choice  of  an  instru- 
ment, nothing  can  arrest  his  course. 
'  I  am  the  Lord,*  said  he,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet  Jeremiah ;  '  I 
made  the  earth,  and  all  that  therein 
IS :  I  place  It  in  the  hands  of  whom  I 
will.'-*— i&irf. 

It  is  curious  to  those  who  reflect  on 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from 
one  age  to  another,  to  observe  the 
large  intermixture  of  error  with  truth 
that  pervades  this  remarkable  passage. 
It  is  clear  that  the  powerful  and  saga- 
cious mind  of  the  Bbhop  of  Meaux  had 
penetrated  the  real  nature  of  the  re- 
volutionary spirit,  whether  in  religion 
or  politics  ;  and,  accordmgly,  there  is 
a  j^t  deal  of  truth  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  English  Revolution.  But 
he  narrows  too  much  the  view  which 
he  took  of  it.  He  ascribes  more  than 
its  due  to  the  secession  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  No  one  can  doubt,  indeed, 
that  religions  fervour  was  the  great 
lever  which  then  moved  mankind ; 
and  that  Bossuet.was  correct  in  hold- 
ing that  it  was  the  fervour  of  the  Re- 
formation running  into  fanaticism, 
which,  spreading  from  spiritual  to 
temporal  concerns,  produced  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Great  Rebellion.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  event  has  proved 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of 
Providence  to  compel  the  English,  by 
the  experience  of  suffbring,  to  fall  again 
into  the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
An  hundred  and  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  Bossuet  composed  these 


splendid  passages,  and  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  only  still  undecayed, 
but  it  is  flourishing  now  in  renovated 
youth,  and  has  spread  its  colonial  des- 
cendants througn  every  part  of  the 
earth.  The  Church  of  Rome  still 
holds  its  ground  in  old  Europe ;  but 
Protestantism  has  spread  with  the 
efforts  of  colonial  enterprise,  and  the 
Bible  and  the  hatchet  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  exploring  the  wUds  of  the 
New  World.  And  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence  is  equally  clear  in  both.  Ca- 
tholicism is  suited  to  the  stately  mo- 
narchies, antiquated  civilisation,  and 
slavish  habits  of  Southern  Europe ;  but 
it  b  totally  unfit  to  animate  the  exer- 
tions and  inspire  Uie  spirit  of  the 
dauntiess  emigrants  who  are  to  spread 
the  seeds  of  civilisation  througn  the 
wilderness  of  nature.  And  one  thing 
is  very  remarkable,  and  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  that  subjection  of  hu- 
man affurs  to  an  overruling  Providence 
which  Bossuet  has  so  elo^uentiy  as- 
serted in  all  parts  of  his  writings.  Mr 
Hume  has  observed  that  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Henrietta  to  Charles  L,  by 
the  partiality  for  the  Catholic  faith 
which  it  infused  into  his  descendants, 
is  the  principal  reason  of  their  being 
at  this  moment  exiles  from  the  British 
throne!  It  was  deemed  at  the  tune 
a  masterpiece  of  the  court  of  Rome 
to  place  a  Catholic  Queen  on  the 
throne  of  England ;  and  the  conversion 
of  that  bright  jewel  to  the  tiara  of  St 
Peter  was  confidentiy  anticipated  from 
its  effects ;  and  its  ultimate  results  have 
been  not  onlv  to  confirm  the  Protest- 
ant faith  in  the  British  isles,  but  diffuse 
its  seed,  by  the  distraction  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Civil  Wars,  through  the 
boundless  colonial  empire  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  our  next  we  shall  draw  a  paral- 
lel between  the  fervent  feeling  and 
stately  grandeur  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  and  the  more  romantic  thought 
and  burning  expressions  impressed 
upon  Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateau- 
briand, by  actual  experience  of  the 
miseries  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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Thgec  k  a-«tory  told  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigfaj  that  while  composing  his 
Histoiy  of  the  World  during  his  con-, 
finement  in  the  Tower,  his  attention 
was  one  day  attracted  by  a  scuffle  that 
took  place  beneath  his  window,  and 
that  haTiag  despatched  two  different 
indiyldnala  to  teun  the  canse  of  the 
tumult,  the  aOoounts  they  brought  him 
baek  were  so*  contradictory,  that  he 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  quarrel  had  begun,  or 
upon  whose  side  the  Justice  of  the 
case  lay.  **  How  useless,  then,*'  said 
he,  ''  R>r  me  to  attempt  to  write  a 
fdthfoi  history  of  what  took  place 
hundreds  of  years  before,  when  even 
as  to  what  takes  place  almost  under 
my  own  eyes,  I  find  it  so  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.** 

Raleigh's  remark  was  a  natural  one, 
but  after  all,  not  so  well-fonnded  as  it 
might  seem.  In  many  cases,  and 
probably  in  the  one  in  question,  it  Is 
this  very  proximity  to  the  event  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  confusion  and 
contradictions  that  arise.  Unlike  other 
streams,  that  of  history  does  sometimes 
beeome  purer  in  its  course,  when  it 
has  onee  j^aBsed  that  point  up  to  which 
party  spirit  or  8erviht|^  baTe  troubled 
the  waters.  If  Raleigh's  embsaries 
had  not  known  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  perhaps,  like  the  servants  in 
Romeo  and  Juket,  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  quarrel,  there  would  probably 
have  been  more  harmony  and  more* 
truth  in  their  narrative. 

There  is  hardly  any  great  name  in 
history  to  whom  this  remark  is  more 
applicable  than  to  Wallenstein.  The 
impurity  of  those  sources  from  which 
all  our  memorials  of  this  singular  man 
have  been  drawn>  though  suspected, 
has  only  at  this  late  period  been  fully 
exposea.  Yet  scarcely  any  character 
is  connected  with  more  interesting 
enquiries,  or  affords  more  scppe  either 
for  the  imagination  or  the  reasoning 
power. 

Besides  being  invested  with  the 
brightest  colouring  of  poetry  in  the 
masterpiece  of  the  German  drama,  the 
character  itself  is  one  uniting  so  many 


strange  anomalies,  apparently  blend- 
ing much  of  evil  and  good,  of  super- 
stition and  fireethinking,  of  firmness 
and  irresolution,  of  generosity  and 
selfishness,  that  it  must  ever  be  an 
interesting  study  to  the  enquirer  into 
the  recesses  of  the  human  nund. 
Then  the  vast  and  shifting  theatre 
upon  which  these  virtues  and  vioesy 
these  energies  and  weaknesses^  were 
displayed ;  the  brilliant  and  striking 
movements  of  thai  long  war  by  which 
those  qualities  were  moulded  and 
formed ;  the  wild  and  strongly  con- 
trasted characters  of  his  rivals  in  mUi- 
tary  renown,  form  a  magnificent  back- 
ground to  the  picture,  or  arrange 
themselves  in  picturesque  combina- 
tions around  the  chief  actor  of  the 
scene.  The  civil  and  religious  liber  ty 
of  Europe  is  seen  weigheid  in  the  ba- 
lance against  the  tyranny  and  super- 
stition of  the  empire ;  and  we  cannot 
but  look  with  a  deep  interest  on  the 
movements  of  that  chief  who,  like 
another  Brennus,  comes  suddenly  for- 
ward to  throw  his  heavy  sword  into 
the  wavering  scale  of  the  latter. 

But  to  the  interest  which  the  cha- 
racter derives  both  from  its  poetical 
Xt  and  its  historical  importance,  is 
1  another  of  a  different  kind,  viz. 
that  which  attends  tiie  investi^tion 
of  a  dark  and  contested  question  of 
fact.  The  true  character  of  Wallen- 
stein, even  at  this  moment,  remains  a 
problem  in  history ;  for  although  the 
earlier  writers  who  have  touched  upon 
the  events  of  his  life,  actuated  by 
party  feelhigs,  or  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cusing the  atrocity  of  his  murder,  have 
boldly  accused  Mm  of  deliberate  trea- 
son, and  their  assertions  have  been 
borrowed  and  echoed  without  exami- 
nation by  later  historians,  the  ques- 
tionable nature  of  the  sources  upon 
which  this  charge  of  treason  rests 
had  been  long  suspected.  Even  at 
the  very  time  when  those  criminating 
statements  appeared,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  who  boldly  maintained 
his  innocence.  Of  the  two  Spanish 
ambassadors  at  the  imperial  court,  the 
one/  Count  Ouate,*  wrote  to  Spain  in 
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bb  ^roni^y  the  other,  the  Marqtds  of 
Castaoeda,  against  him.  Navaro,  ano- 
ther inferior  envoy  from  Spain,  de- 
fended his  innocence  in  plam  terms. 
Sehiiler  himself,  who,  by  bis  dramatic 
portrait  of  Wallenstein,  as  well  as  b^ 
tbe  historical  representation  of  his 
c-haraeter  in  the  Thirty  Ycara*  War,has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  confirm  the  popular  impression  of 
his  treason,  seems  himself  to  have  had 
no  small  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of 
those  dark  clours  with  which  he  has 
invested  tbe  closing  period  of  his  life. 
While  the  whole  scope  of  the  history 
is  to  diow  that  the  common  notion  of 
WaUensteln's  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  his 
deigns  on  the  Crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
hisreMludoB  to  drive  his  master  from 
the  ^nme^  were  wdl-fimnded,  and 
that  the  apparent  enigma  of  Wallea. 
stein*s  character  admits  of  no  plau- 
»ble  solution  on  any  other  hypothesis, 
his  poetical  sympathies  seem  to  be 
aronsed  by  his  murder,  he  bi^ins  to 
waver  and  to  doubt,  to  recall  the  inte- 
rested motives  of  those  by  whom  his 
biography  had  been  written,  and  at 
last  eomes  to  the  cautious  conclusion, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  tenor 
of  his  previous  narratSre,  *^  that  among 
an  the  aetfens  which  are  generally 
aaeribed  to  him,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  is  not  reconcilable  with  the 
sopposition  of  innocence.*' 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
down  to  the  present  time  the  charac- 
ter of  Wallenstein  has  been  generaUy^ 
represented  by  German  writers  as 
thai  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor — a  result 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
is  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  \8ty  that 
the  aspect  of  his  life  was,  in  anv 
view,  equivocal ;  and,  2(/,  when  It  is 
kept  in  view,  that  tdmost  all  those 
hmoriauswho  have  touched  upon  it 
have  drawn  from  the  same  source 
mdiaiefy  or  immediately.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  his  alleged 
secret  n^otiations  with  Gustavus 
Adolphns,  and  his  designs  on  the 
^  Bohemian  Crown,  and  his  intended 
treason  against  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  the  docnment  upon  which 
tlffi  charge  is  grounded  is  the  written 
confeadon  of  Sesina  Ratschkin  von 
Rosenberg,  a  Bohemian  fugitive* 
vho,  hi  1635,  a  year  after  the  assas- 
smation  of  Wallenstein,  when  the  Vi- 
ennese Conrt  appear  to  have  been 
gmttly  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  vin- 


dication of  Wallenstein*s  murder, 
came  forward  announcing  himself  as 
the  agent  who  had  been  einployed  by 
Wallenstein  and  Count  Terzky  in 
their  traitorous  negotiations  with  the 
Swede.  How  fur  the  account  con- 
tained in  this  confession  is  consistent 
with  other  documents  of  a  more  au- 
thentic nature  will  afterwards  be 
seen ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  even 
in  passing,  that  strong  suspicions 
must,  in  any  case,  necessarily  attach 
to  a  post  mortem  document  of  this 
kind,  brought  forward  by  one  who, 
in  consequence  of  this  disclosure,  ob« 
tained  tho  restoration  of  his  confis- 
cated estates  ; — reduced  to  writing  by 
order  of  the  Government,  whose  in*- 
terest  it  was  to  defend  the  transac- 
tion; and,  finally,  brought  into  diape, 
with  alterations  and  additions,  by 
Wallenstein's  old  enemy,  the  Chan* 
cdlor  Slawaia. 

Without  going  through  the  detail 
of  the  different  historical  productions 
which  have  touched  unfavourably  on 
the  problem  of  Wallcnstein*s  history, 
we  may  briefly  observe  that  this  do- 
cument of  Ratschkin's  serves  as  the 
main  source  of  them  all.  They  have 
all  adopted  his  account  as  their  ba« 
bU,  and  without  any  investigation  of 
original  documents,  until  the  late  able 
and  laborious  work  of  Dr  Forster,  of 
Berlin,  librarian  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  present  biography. 

Dr  Forster  came  prepared  for  his 
tasL— that  of  the  careful  examination 
of  the  archives  of  Vienna,  which,  by ' 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Emperor 
Francis,  were  thrown  open  to  him,  in 
a  way  which  gave  him  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  his  predecessors ;  for  he 
had  uready  obtamed  from  the  repo- 
sitories of  the  family  of  the  Count 
of  Armin  possession  of  the  private 
and  confidential  letters  of  Wallen- 
stein, addressed  to  his  friend  Am- 
heim,  froni  the  year  1627  down  to 
1634,  both  during  his  service  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  his  subsequent 
command  unaer  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony. The  importance  of  those  docu- 
ments to  the  true  history  of  Wallen- 
stein will  at  once  be  obvious,  when  it 
is  recollected  on  what  terms  he  stood 
towards  him.  Amheim  was  his  con- 
fidant and  friend — the  person  to  whom 
he  had,  in  1628,  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  si^e  of  StriJsund — whom 
he  had  employed  to  negotiate  with 
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the  Danes  in  his  plan  for  dethroning 
Christian  I V.^  and  naving  the  Emperor 
elected  in  his  room — ^vlio  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  been  his  confederate 
in  his  designs  against  the  Emperor, 
and  with  whom  ho  kept  np  a  conti- 
nual correspondence  from  1627  down 
to  his  death  ;  a  correspondence  so 
close  and  pressing,  that  ho  often 
writes  to  him  live  or  six  times  in 
one  day.  These  letters  are  written 
in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  openness 
(for  what,  indeed,  could  ho  have 
to  conceal  from  hb  supposed  accom- 
plice ?)  and  evidently  without  a 
thought  that,  after  a  slumber  of  two 
centuries,  they  would  bo  called  up 
from  dust  and  oblivion  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

The  gaps  left  by  tliis  correspon- 
dence were  in  a  considerable  degree 
filleil  up  by  the  fragments  found  in 
the  Vienna  archives.  By  incorj^ora- 
ting  the  documents  therein  contained, 
and  others  which  Forster  procured 
during  a  tour  through  Bohemia  ( Wal- 
lenstein*8  native  country),  Silesia,  and 
Moravia,  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit, 
for  the  first  time,  from  documents 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  a  history 
of  that  part  of  the  Thirtjr  Years*  War, 
which  embraces  the  penod  from  Wal- 
lenstein*s  dismissal  from  the  com- 
mand by  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  down 
to  his  assassination  in  1634.  And  if 
the  result  of  his  researches  be  not  to 
exculpate  Wallenstein, — if  still,  at 
the  distance  of  two  centuries,  <'  his  cha- 
racter, by  party  love  or  hate  distort- 
ed, floats  unfixed  in  history,**— if,  as 
his  English  biographer  remarks,  if  it 
be  even  now  difficult  to  say,  "  whe- 
ther he  acted  the  part  of  a  great  man 
or  a  great  criminal,**  or  both, — Dr 
For8ter*s  enquiries  are  at  least  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
general  falsehood  of  Ratschkin*s  con- 
fession, and  of  the  accounts  of  Kheven- 
huller  and  his  imitators,  and  thus  to 
overturn  entirely  every  thing  like  di- 
rect and  jjositive  evidence  of  Wallen- 
8tein*8  guilt. 

The  English  reader,  wo  are  con- 
vinced, will  feel  grateful  to  Colonel 
Mitchell  for  the  present  work,  in 
which,  ayailing  hunself  of  the  results 
of  Forster*s  enquiries,  as  given  in  his 
life  of  Wallenstein,  published  in  1834, 
and  of  all  the  information  to  be  found 
in  other  German  sources,  he  has  lud 
before  us,  in  a  nervous  and  yifforous 
style,    and   with   very    considerable 
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power  of  descriptive  narration,  the 
career  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  state 
of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  innocence  or  guilt. 

His  work  of  course  is  written  with 
a  strong  leaning  towards  his  hero ; 
yet  he  does  not  carry  his  argument  f  o 
far  as  to  say  that  he  has  established 
his  innocence,  but  only  that  his  ac- 
cusers, on  whom  the  bmxlen  of  proof 
certainly  lies,  have  not  made  out  his 
guilt.  And  this  we  suspect  is  all  to 
which  Wallenstein  is  entitled;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  con- 
duct during  the  early  part  of  liia 
career^  and  disbelieving,  as  we  do  en- 
tirely, the  story  of  Katschkin,  there 
are  many  points  connected  with  Wal- 
lenstein*s  French  negotiations  with 
Feuqiueres,  wliich  wc  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  except  on  the 
supposition  tliat  the  idea  of  rendering 
himself  independent  of  the  Emperor 
had  at  least  crossed  his  mind,  and 
been  at  one  time  entertained  by  him. 
Tlie  only  verdict  to  which  we  think 
Wallenstoin  entitled  to  lay  claim,  is 
our  Scottish  one  of  "  not  proyen." 

Our  limits  preclude  our  entering 
upon  the  early  nbtory  of  Wallenstein, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  up  the 
thread  of  his  story  at  that  point  whore 
it  first  begins  to  be  warped  and  dis- 
torted by  interested  biographers. 

Wallenstein  had  first  come  promi- 
nently forward  in  political  life  oy  the 
singmar,  and,  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
extravagant  proposal,  which  ho  made 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  when 
the  union  of  the  Danish  forces  under 
C*hristian  IV.  with  those  of  the  admi- 
nistrator of  Magdeburg  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Germany  by  Gustavus, 
had  spread  consternation  through  the 
Catholic  League,  and  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  empure.  The  proposal 
was  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  of 
50,000  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
service  of  the  Emperor ;  and  extra- 
vagant as  the  design  at  first  appeared, 
it  had  been  fulfilled.  With  this  army 
Wallenstein  had  defeated  Count 
Mansfeldt,  conquered  Mecklenburg, 
taken  Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  King 
of  Denmark,  at  that  time  the  main 
prop  of  the  Protestant  League,  out  of 
Germany.  But  this  career  of  succeFs 
had  been  followed  by  a  total,  though 
not   altogether  unexpected   reverse. 
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The  STStem  of  pillage  and  exaction^ 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  sanction 
in  order  to  maintain  liis  army  in  the 
different  imperial  states  ;  his  own  un- 
bending disposition^  and  the  envy  of 
Tillr  and  Maximiiian  of  Bayaria,  his 
rirals  in  the  fields  stirred  up  against 
him  a  genera]  storm  of  complaints ; 
and  the  Emperor,  though  fully  sen- 
sible of  his  great  talents  and  services, 
felt  hunself  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  Ms  enemies,  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
1630,  Wallenstein  was  deposed  from 
the  command  as  imperial  generalis- 
simo, and  the  office  conferred  on  Count 
Tilly. 

None  knew  better,  however,  than 
Wallenstein  how  little  the  Emperor 
himself  had  to  do  with  this  dismissal. 
He  ascribed  it  to  its  real  source, — the 
intrigues  of  Father  Joseph,  the  crea- 
ture of  Richelieu,  and  to  the  preponde- 
rating influence  of  Bavaria  ;  and  sub- 
mitting with  a  good  grace  to  the  impe- 
rial mandate,  he  retired  to  Bohemia, 
^  there  to  await  the  time  when  the  ap- 
proach of  Gustavus  Adolphus  should 
again  teach  his  enemies  his  value,  and 
restore  him  to  that  elevation  from 
which  he  had  been  displaced. 

The  ruins  of  the  enormous  palace 
which  he  inhabited  in  Prague,  with 
its  six  gates,  its  vast  halls,  galleries, 
and  bat&,  are  still  in  existence,  vying 
in  extent  and  magnificence  with  those 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  corres- 
ponding to  the  extent  of  bis  revenue, 
which  exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Besides  his  own  properties  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  first  marriage,  he  possessed 
the  Duchies  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
loihnrg,  the  Principalities  of  Sagan 
and  Glogna,  and  immense  sums  in 
the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Venice. 
He  formed  a  court  of  his  own,  and 
kept  a  numerous  body-guard,  sixty 
pages,  foiur  chamberlains,  twelve 
knights  and  barons,  and  three  hun- 
dred horses,  which  wero  fed  from 
marble  mangers  in  his  stable.  His 
table  was  never  furnished  with  less 
than  a  hundred  covers,  and  his  liveries, 
equipages,  and  furniture  were  in  a 
corresponding  stvle  of  regal  splen- 
dour.  Amidst  the  pomp  with  which 
he  thus  industriously  surrounded  him- 
self, he  was  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plidtjr  of  his  own  tastes  and  habits, 
and  us  power  of  enduring  labour  and 
piivations.  Patient  of  hunger,  thirst, 
tod  watchfulness,  he  never  himself 
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indulged  in  the  festivities  of  the  table; 
to  the  other  pleasures  of  the  senses  he 
was  equally  inaccessible; — amuse- 
ment he  despised.  Deep  study,  or 
active  exertion,  alone  could  satisfy  his 
brooding  and  restless  mind.  To 
noises  of  all  kinds  he  had  a  particular 
aversion.  Guards  patroled  the  ave- 
nues to  his  palace  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance ;  the  very  sound  of  coaches  was 
prohibited  in  its  neighbourhood,  as 
he  pursued  his  meditations  on  his 
future  plans  and  prospects,  conducted 
with  his  own  hand  his  correspondence 
with  every  quarter  of  Europe,  or  devot- 
ed himself,  in  company  with  his  as- 
trologer, to  the  study  of  the  plane- 
tary aspects,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  them  a  confirmation  of  his  hopes 
or  fears,  as  to  his  future  destiny.  We 
observe  that  Colonel  Mitchell  ex- 
presses doubts  how  far  Wallenstein 
was  really  a  believer  in  astrology. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  his  belief.  The  difficulty  in  that 
age  was  to  find  any  who  were  not 
believers.  The  persuasion  was  only 
common  to  Wallenstein  with  many  of 
the  great  men  of  the  age.  Keppler, 
for  instance,  with  whom  he  maintain- 
ed a  constant  correspondence,  was  as 
celebrated  for  his  horoscopes  as  his 
astronomical  discoveries.  Nor  is  the 
propensity  an  uncommon  one  with 
enthusiastic  minds  in  those  periods  of 
convulsion,  when  established  opinions 
and  customary  rides  of  action  are 
daily  subverted,  and  they  are  tempted 
to  seek  in  another  sphere,  in  the  more 
regular  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  their  supposed  influence  on 
human  events,  for  those  principles  of 
order  and  certainty  of  calculation 
which  appear  to  be  failing  them  upon 
earth. 

In  other  respects,  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  such  as  peculiarly  to  fit  him 
for  the  command  wliich  he  had  quit- 
ted, but  was  soon  again  to  resume. 
The  reckless  audacity  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  when  a  boy,  had  been 
sobered  down  by  age  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  into  a  calm,  steady,  self- 
relyiug  courage  ;  his  re^fly  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  those  with  whom  he 
mingled  had  early  given  him  an  un* 
common  influence  over  the  minds  of 
others ;  while  his  composure  and  self- 
possession,  which  no  untoward  event 
could  ruffle ;  his  power  of  suppressing 
all  appearance  of  emotion  ;  his  distaste 
fgr  most  of  those  pleasures  which  in 
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general  betray  men  into  rashness,  or 
divert  them  from  the  steady  prosecu- 
tion of  their  purposes ;  and  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
irsLV,  acQuired  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  its  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
combined  to  render  him  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  leader  who  had  yet 
appeared  upon  the  political  theatre 
during  this  destructive  war.  The 
talisman  with  which  he  worked  in  his 
intercourse  with  mankind,  was  the 
alternate  use  of  terror  and  liberality; 
he  distributed  his  gifts*  or  awarded 
his  punishments,  unsparingly  and  in 
extremes ;  and  his  resolution  once 
.taken,  for  evil  or  good*  was  irrevocable 
and  unalterable. 

His  external  appearance  and  de- 
meanour were  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  impression  arising  from 
his  character.  His  stature  was  tall, 
his  countenance  thin  and  pale,  and 
contrasting  strongly  with  his  black 
eyes*  the  earnest  and  piercing  gaze  of 
which  inspired  terror.  His  brow  was 
high  and  mjgeatic  ;  not  furrowed,  but 
marked  here  and  there  by  a  few  lines. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  but  broad  at 
the  point.  He  wore  his  own  black 
hair,  cut  short  and  laid  back  in  front, 
while  it  fell  down  in  locks  at  the  side. 
His  chin  and  lip  were  covered  wiUi 
strong  beard  and  mustachios.  The 
general  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  a  melancholy  severity.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  gout,  arising  from  his 
night-watchings  and  labours  in  the 
field,  and  supported  himself  with  an 
Indian  cane  as  he  walked — often  pau- 
sing and  turning  to  gaze  about  him. 
He  seldom  smiled,  and  in  conversation 
he  was  brief  and  monosyllabic  ;  as  if 
ho  were  unwilling  to  waste  in  words  a 
moment  wluch  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  meditation. 

This  regal  exile  at  Prague  was  not 
likely,  in  the  present  state  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  of  long  duration.  A 
freator  monarch  than  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  now  taken  the  field, 
before  the  ascendency  of  whose  genius 
the  star  of  the  empire  rapidly  declined; 
a  king,  lon^  inured  to  war  and  vie- 
tory,  profoundly  versed  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  diplomacy,  with  all 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  military 
science  which  Wallenstein  and  Tilly 
possessed ;  and  with  all  that  piety, 
clemency,  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others*  which  they  wanted ;  as  tam- 
perate  and  self*denying  as  themselves* 
though  from  abetter  motive  ;  as  mucK 
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the  idol  of  his  soldiers*  though  theur 
attachment  was  founded  more  in  love 
than  terror.  Landing  with  only 
15*000  men  in  Pomerania*  Gustavus 
had  soon  made  himself  master  of  al- 
most every  stronghold  in  that  quarter. 
Goetz  was  driven  out  of  Pomerania. 
Torquato  Cond*  repulsed  and  oat* 
mancenvred,  soon  laid  down  the  com- 
numd.  The  ferocious  Tilly*  fresh 
from  the  sack  of  Magdeburg*  who  till 
now  had  never  lost  a  battle*  left  his 
renown  behind  him  at  Leipzig*  and 
shortly  afterwards  hb  life  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lech.  Brunich  and  Prague 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  progress 
of  Gustavus  towards  the  Imperial  do- 
minions through  Franoonia*  Swabia* 
and  Bavaria*  seemed  rather  to  resem- 
ble a  procession  than  a  compaign. 
New  alUes*  following  the  example  of 
France*  declared  themselves  on  all 
sides  for  the  Swedes*  while  even  the 
oldest  and  firmest  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Bavana,  alarmed  as  the 
danger  drew  nearer  to  hb  own  doors* 
began  to  waver  in  his  faith*  and  to 
incline  to  the  seductive  proposal  of  a 
neutrality.  And  now*  while  the  storm 
was  gathering  on  all  sides*  and  the 
want  of  a  head  was  daily  more  felt* 
the  Spanish  party  at  the  Imperial 
court  began  to  perceive  the  error  they 
had  committed  in  the  deposition  of 
Wallenstein  (by  the  aid  of  whose  ex- 
perience and  commanding  abilities 
alone  they  could  have  hoped  to  check 
the  progress  of  Gustavus),  and  to  pro- 
pose his  reappointment  to  the  com- 
mand. 

The  accusers  of  Wallenstein  go  so 
far  as  to  dato  the  origin  of  his  sup- 
posed treasonable  schemes  from  his 
residence  in  Prague  in  1630*  and  im- 
pute to  him  a  long-cherished  plan  of 
revenge  against  the  Emperor;  first 
resolved  upon  in  his  retirement  there* 
and  afterwards  pursued  through  all 
his  subsequent  career.  Raschkin  car- 
ries back  the  commencement  of  the 
treasonable  negotiations  with  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  to  the  year  1630.  Schil- 
ler* following  this  suspicious  authority^ 
represents  him  as  brooding  in  this  re- 
tirement over  dark  and  dangerous 
plans  of  treason.  For  this  accusation 
there  seems  not  a  vestige  of  founda- 
tion. In  the  first  place*  Wallenstein 
well  knew  that  the  measure  of  his  dis- 
missal had  been  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  the  Emperor*  so  that  tlie  sap- 
posed  moiwe  of  his  treason*  yiz.  re- 
TMge  against  the  Emperor  for  Ids 
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ingratitttcle,  in  a  great  degree  falls  to 
tite  ground.     In  the  next  place,  al- 
though we  are  in  possession  of  a  Swo- 
osh histoij  of  the  period  written  by 
Chemnitz,  under  the  direction  of  Oxen- 
stdm,  the  Swedish  chancellor,  who 
must  hare  been  cognizant  of  every 
particular,  it  is  totally  silent   as  to 
any  such  negotiation.    3d,  The  cha- 
raeters  of  the  men,  and  Wallensteln's 
prerious  and  openly  expressed  hatred 
to  the  Swedes,  are  opposed  to  it.    Last- 
ly, we  find  at  this  very  moment,  when 
Wallenatein  is  supposed  to  have  been 
plotting  with  Gustavus  against  the 
Emperor,  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
giving  the  Emperor   the   best    and 
soondest  advice,  by  endeavouring  to 
cement  an  alliance  between  him  and 
the  Ring  of  Demark,  which,  if  it  had 
been  embraced  by  Christian  IV.,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  projects  of  Gus- 
tavns.    Christian  even  appears  to  have 
seriously  entertained  the  scheme  for 
detaching  himself  from  the  Swedish 
party,  on  receiving,  as  the  reward  of 
bis  services,  the  Sishopricks  of  Bre- 
men and  Verden.   The  treaty  had  ad- 
vaneed  so  far  as  only  to  require  the 
Emperor's  signature,  for  the  Emperor 
bad,  in  the  first  exuberance  of  delight, 
on  finding  from  what  quarter  the  nro- 
posal  originated,  written  to  Wallen- 
stein  with  his  own  hand,  approving 
of  his  proposal,  requesting  him  to  car- 
ry on  the  negotiation  with  his  usual 
**  dexterity,**  though  at  first  in  his  own 
name  only,  and  concluding  by  ex- 
pressing himself  delighted  to  find  that 
«  his  dear  friend  did  not  forsake  him 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty."  From  what 
eanse  the  negotiation  ultimately  failed 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In 
the  whole  matter,  however,  Wallen- 
ttein  appears  to  have  acted  with  the 
most  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  the 
staeerest  regard  to  ihe  interests  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  yet,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  accusa^ 
tioos  against  him,  we  find  this  very 
Danish  negotiation,  an  act  which  the 
Emperor  luiew  of,  approved  and  en- 
conraged,   actually  charged   against 
Wallenstein  in  the  official  statement 
afterwards  published  by  the  Court  of 
Menna.      If,   then,    Wallenstein   is 
proved  at  this  period  to  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  an  alii- 
anee  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  since  it  would  have 
ralaed  np  a  new  enemy  in  his  rear, 
aad  threatened   his    communication 
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with  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Swe- 
den itself,  this,  joined  to  the  total 
silence  o(  the  Swedish  annalists  and 
historians  on  the  point,  and  the  im- 
probability arising  from  the  circum- 
stances, position,  and  character  of  the 
men,  seems  sufficient  to  refute  the  sup- 
position that  any  treasonable  designs 
against  the  Emperor,  connected  with 
an  alliance  withx  the  Swedes,  had  at 
this  time  entered  into  Wallenstein*8 
calculations. 

The  Emperor*s  proposal  that  he 
should  resume  the  command,  reached 
Wallenstein  at  a  time  when  the  afiairs 
of  the  Catholic  League  wore  the  most 
unpromising  aspect.  It  was  not  in 
tftith  to  resume  the  command  of  the 
army,  but  to  create  an  army  for  him- 
self, tiiat  Wallenstein  was  now  invited, 
for  the  armament  of  Tilly  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  and  Questenberg 
the  Imperial  Minister,  the  very  person 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Swedish  war,  had  disbanded  a  full 
third  of  the  army,  and  allowed  a  great 
part  of  the  rest  to  disband  itself  for 
want  of  pay,  now  ventured  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  defeated 
veteran  had  no  second  army  in  re- 
serve. The  first  proposal  made  to 
Wallenstein  was  that  the  King  of 
Hungary  should  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  command.  This  he  nega- 
tived instantiy,  in  language  denoting 
more  pride  than  piety.  "  Never,**  he 
exclaimed,  "  will  I  accept  a  divided 
command,  were  God  himself  to  be  my 
coadjutor!  No!  I  must  conunand 
alone,  or  not  at  all.*' 

This  point  was  speedily  conceded ; 
and  Wallenstein,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, while  he  declined  the  title  of 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  salary 
of  100,000  crowns  attached  to  it> 
agreed  to  raise  an  army  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000,  of  which  the  Em- 
peror might  then  dispose  at  pleasure. 

Never  was  the  magical  force  of  a 
name  made  more  apparent  than  on 
this  occasion,  for  no  sooner  had  fame 
announced  that  Wallenstein  was  arm- 
ing, than  soldiers  flocked  from  everr 
quarter  to  his  standard.  The  soli- 
loquy in  Schiller*s  Wallenstein,  in 
which,  feeling  himself  forsaken  by 
his  army,  after  the  discovery  of  Iso- 
kmi*s  treachery,  he  recalls  his  former 
triumph,  by  his  own  unassisted  ener- 
gies, over  circumstances  still  more 
ominous  and  unpromising,  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth. 
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**  Yes !  once  already,  I  aod  I  alone 
Have  filled  an  army's  room.     Before  the 

Swede 
Your  hosts  had  melted.     On  the   Lech 

sank  Tilly, 
Your  last  support ;  Gustavus  on  Bavaria 
Swept  like  a  deluge  do^n,  and  in  Vienna 
Within    his    palace-gates    the    Emperor 

trembled. 
Men  were  not  cheaply  purchased,  for  the 

crowd 
Still  follows  fortune.     Then  all  eyes  wore 

turned 
On  me,— >the  helper  in  their  need.     Then 

bowed 
The  Emperor's  pride  before  the  deeply 

injured. 
I  must  arise  with  my  creative  word, 
And  people  with  a  charm  this  empty 

leaguer. 
'Twas     done.       The    drum    waa     beati 

Throughout  the  land 
My  name  went  forth  like  Mars.     At  once 

the  plough, 
The  workshop,  were  forsaken  :  thousands 

flocked 
In  hope  around  the  old  familiar  banner. 
Even  now  I  feel  I  am  the  man  I  was. 
And  Fricdland's   self  will  fill  his  camp 

alone." 

He  did  speedily  fill  his  camp. 
More  than  300  officers  applied  for  let- 
ters of  service ;  some  raised  compa- 
nies ;  others  whole  regiments :  nohie- 
men  and  men  of  fortune  armed  and 
equipped  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
at  their  own  expense ;  all  were  anxi- 
ous  to  acquire  renown,  and  perhaps 
spoil  also,  under  the  liheral  and  mag- 
nificent Duke  of  Friedland.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  an 
army  of  40,000  men  that  seemed  to 
have  sprung  into  life  at  the  call  of  En- 
chantment, stood  ready  for  the  field. 

The  army  then  was  ready,  and 
Wallenstein  had  fulfilled  his  promise  ; 
hut  his  next  step  was  to  declare  his 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  scene, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  requests 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperid 
Council.  The  ostensible  reason  as- 
signed was  ill  health ;  an  excuse  not 
perhaps  entirely  without  foundation, 
since  we  know  that  at  this  moment  ho 
laboured  severely  under  the  gout ; 
and  his  signature,  at  one  time  bold 
and  vigorous,  had  by  this  time  dwindled 
into  a  feeble  and  tremulQus  scrawl ; — 
but  certainly  inadequate  to  account 
for  this  sudden  resolution  on  the  part 
of  Wallenstein.  We  are  compelled, 
in  this  particular,  to  side  with  Schiller 
against  his  present  biographer,  and  to 
iuppos9  that  Wallenstein  CQuld  not 
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resist  the  temptation  of  making  his 
own  importance  felt,  and  extorting 
from  the  fears  and  necessities  of  the 
Emperor  concessions  which  should 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being  a 
second  time  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  obtam  the  services  of  Wal- 
lenstein at  any  price,  and  accordingly 
the  terms  proposed  by  him,  and  ulti- 
mately acceded  to  by  Wallenstein, 
were  these : — 

*'  Wallenstein  claimed  to  be  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  absolute  power,  of 
all  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  forces  in 
Germany.  Neither  the  King  of  Hungary 
nor  the  Emperor  were  to  appear  with  the 
army,  still  less  to  exercise  over  it  any  act 
of  authority.  The  Emperor  was  to  dis- 
pose of  no  military  appointment,  to  confer 
no  reward  ;  nor  was  any  pardon  which  he 
might  grant  to  be  valid  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Friedland.  Whatever 
might  be  conquered  and  confiscated  was 
to  be  appropriated  at  the  sole  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  other  authori- 
ty. As  a  certain  reward  for  his  services, 
Wallenstein  demanded  one  of  the  heredi- 
tary provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria  ; 
as  an  extraordinary  reward,  one  of  the 
conquered  provinces  of  the  empire  was  to 
be  conferred  upon  him.  All  the  Austrian 
dominions  were  to  be  open  for  the  recep. 
tion  of  the  army,  in  case  a  retreat  should 
become  necessary.  On  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace,  he  was  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenbnrgh ; 
and  timely  notice  was  to  be  given  him, 
should  it  again  be  thought  expedient  to 
remove  him  from  the  command.*' 

No  sooner  had  Wallenstein  assumed 
the  command,  than  he  was  called  upon 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Bavarian 
territories  of  his  old  enemy  Maximi- 
lian. Advancing  by  stately  marches 
to  Egra,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween them,  in  which  both  parties 
agreed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  forget 
and  forgive.  They  met  and  embraced 
in  front  of  their  respective. troops,  ex- 
changing pledges  of  faith  and  amity 
at  the  very  time  when  their  hearts 
were  overflowing  with  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness. "  We  embraced,*'  says  As- 
modeus,  '<  and  were  mortal  enemies 
ever  since."  As  sincere,  probably, 
was  the  reconciliation  of  Wallensteiu 
and  Maximilian. 

The  Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces 
thus  united  amounted  to  about  60,000, 
being  bv  far  tlie  most  numerous  army 
that  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
time  of  Charlet  V.    Gustavus;  unpre* 
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fal  a  body  in  the  field,  withdrew  as 
they  marched  into  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate. He  had  now  no  choice  left  but 
either  to  throw  himself  into  Nurem- 
bergTf  or  to  sacrifice  that  city,  and' 
await  a  reinforcement  under  the  can- 
non of  Donauwerth.  He  chose  the 
former. 

"  Situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
DODj,  this  town  covered  his  conqueBts  on 
the  Rhine,  tho  Danube,  and  the  Maine ; 
and  left  him  in  perfect  commnnication 
with  his  allies  and  possessions  in  the  north. 
To  make  ap  for  his  temporary  inferiority 
of  omubers,  he  called  in  the  spade,  to  aid 
the  lance  and  musket.  Intrenchments, 
capable  of  receiving  a  large  army,  were 
immediately  formed;  the  works  com- 
pletely surrounded  tho  town  and  suburbs, 
and  extended  to  a  circumference  of  at 
least  six  miles.  The  lines  were  flanked 
In- bastions  and  salient  fasces,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  and  the  nume- 
rous outlets  were  covered  by  regular  half- 
aoons.  The  ditch  was,  in  general,  twelve 
feet  broad,  and  eight  deep  ;  but  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  there  were  closed  forts 
aod  redoubts  of  a  much  stronger  construc- 
tion. The  river  Pegnitz,  which  runs 
through  the  town,  divided  the  camp  in 
two  parts,  which  were  connected  again  by 
unmerous  bridges. 

"  While  these  works  were  in  progress, 
the  Senate  of  Nuremberg,  seeing  that  they 
were  forced  f  o  take  a  part,  did  so  man- 
fiiily,  and  atoned  for  their  first  pusillani- 
mity by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
they  prepared  to  meet  the  pending  storm. 
They  collected  stores  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  and  took  every  possible  precaution 
to  ensure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
thousands  about  to  be  assembled  around 
their  walls.  The  city,  with  iU  old  fortifi- 
cation, formed  the  centre  of  this  vast  place 
of  arms,  which  was  completed  with  a  de- 
gree of  celerity  and  stability  that  has  not 
been  equalled  in  Europe  since  the  best 
times  of  the  Roman  legions.  Upwards  of 
300  pieces  of  cannon  were  dbtributod 
along  the  ramparts  of  the  town  and  camp ; 
aad  before  Wallenstein  could  complete  his 
short  march  from  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
the  Swedes  stood  secure  and  unassailable 
vithin  their  new  fortress. 

"  To  4ttack  such  soldiers  so  posted,  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  WaUen- 
itein,  who  was  urged  to  the  attempt,  said 
that  *  battles  enough  had  been  fought  al- 
ready, and  that  it  was  time  to  try  another 
method.'  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  sub- 
due by  famine  those  whom  he  could  not 
subdne  by  arms ;  and  with  great  judgment 
took  up  a  position  about  five  miles  to  the 
MQth-west  of  Nuremberg,  so  as  very  much 


nels  through  which  the  King  received  his 
supplies. 

**  The  imperial  camp  formed  an  irre- 
gular parallelogram,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth. 
It  was  placed  upon  a  range  of  wooded 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rednitz,  a 
small  fordable  stream  that  ran  along  the 
front  of  the  works,  and  separated  the  two 
hostile  armies.  The  entire  camp  was  en- 
closed by  a  line  of  inlrenchments ;  strong 
redoubts  were  erected  on  the  most  impor- 
tant points,  and  treble  lines  of  abatis  co- 
vered all  the  approaches.  Two  hills,  the 
one  called,  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
the  Alt3  Feste,  the  other  tho  Altenberg, 
form  the  highest  points  of  the  ground,  and 
were  most  strongly  guarded  and  fortified. 
The  steep  and  rugged  banks  of  the  Red- 
nitz helped  to  protect  the  front  of  the  po- 
sition ;  and  ponds  and  marshes  rendered 
all  access  to  the  right  extremely  difficult. 

**  The  King  of  Sweden  had  summoned 
to  his  aid  all  the  Swedish  and  allied  troops 
that  were  acting  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  moment  Wallenstein  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  Nuremberg.  Ozenstlem 
assembled  all  the  reinforcements  at  Kinzin- 
gen,  about  five  marches  from  Nuremberg, 
and  entered  the  Swedish  camp  on  the  16th 
of  August  with  36,000  men,  60  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  4000  waggons.  The  two  most 
formidable  armies  which  had  appeared  du- 
ring the  war  now  stood  opposed  to  each 
other;  the  fire-charged  clouds  of  battle 
had  collected  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many over  one  point ;  and  after  empires 
had  been  ravaged,  the  long  and  terrible 
contest  seemed  about  to  be  decided  in  a 
single  field. 

'*  Wallenstein  has  been  blamed  for  ha- 
ving allowed  this  strong  reinforcement  to 
join  the  King  of  Sweden ;  but  the  censure 
is  uivjust.  From  the  moment  he  had  de- 
termined to  make  hunger  do  the  work  of 
arms,  and  knew  his  own  camp  to  be  im- 
pregnable, he  wa^  perfectly  right  in  allow* 
ing  these  additional  troops  to  pass  unmo- 
lested. Directed  against  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, or  well  employed  in  the  rear  of 
WaUenstein's  position,  the  powerful  army 
that  Gxenstiem  brought  to  the  aid  of 
Gustavus  might  have  shaken  the  imperial 
throne ;  within  the  circumference  of  the 
Swedish  lines  they  could  add  only  to  the 
distress  already  sufiered  there.  And  if 
that  distress  was  great  before  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement,  it  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  additional  numbers  which 
had  then  to  be  supplied.  The  Swedish 
troops  had  lived  principally  on  the  provi- 
sions so  wisely  collected  by  the  magistrates 
of  Nuremberg  before  the  arrival  of  the  a^. 
jnies,  but  these  stores  declined  exactly  . 
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proportion  as  the  number  of  claimants  for 
food  augmented.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try was  completely  exhausted,  and  thousands 
of  the  peasantry  had  sought  shelter  within 
the  lines,  and  augmented  the  scarcity. 

**  Crime  and  disease,  the  constant  fol- 
lowers of  huAgcr,  soon  appeared;  and, 
by  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  disci- 
pline, added  to  these  evils  all  those  sore 
to  result  from  insubordination.  Frightful 
excesses  were  committed ;  and  the  King 
of  Sweden,  besides  making  severe  exam- 
ples of  the  offenders,  was  forced  to  repri- 
mand the  German  troops  in -a  speech  that, 
for  power  and  eloquence,  has  hardly  ever 
been  surpassed  ;  and  which  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  hardened 
soldiers  themselves.  The  effect  ascribed 
to  this  address  has  been  doubted ;  though 
unjustly,  perhaps;  for  Gustavus  was  elo- 
quent, and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  multitudes 
to  fly  f^om  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  fh>m 
deeds  of  cruelty  to  repentance,  and  from 
shame  and  sorrow  to  the  commission  of 
fresh  atrocities. 

"  All  this  suffering  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  army  which  had  been 
80  skilfully  though  iiijudicioiisly  assembled. 
On  the  22d  of  August  the  King  erected 
three  strong  batteries  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rednitt,  from  which  he  cannonaded 
the  Imperialists  the  whole  day;  but,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  without  any  result. 
Wallenstein  renuiined  immovable  vrithin 
his  lines,  and  only  replied  to  the  Swedish 
guns  by  a  similar  fire.  Hunger  was  to  do 
his  work  for  him;  and  nothing  changed 
his  resolution.  Vain  were  the  represen- 
tations of  31aximilian  ;  as  vain  the  impa- 
tience for  battle  expressed  by  his  army  ; 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  influenced  his 
determination  as  little  as  the  repeated 
taunts  of  his  enemies. 

'*  The  first  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
Duke  of  TViedland  having  fkiled,  a  more 
determined  effort  was  to  be  made.  On 
the  day  after  this  fruitless  cannonade, 
Gustavus  crossed  the  Redniti  with  his 
whole  army,  near  the  small  town  of  Fnrth  ; 
and  took  up  a  new  position,  which  pla- 
ced him  exactly  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Imperialists  Here  he  had  the  hill  of  the 
Alte  Feste,  the  highest  and  most  com- 
manding point  of  their  %amp,  nearest  to 
his  f)ront,  and  this  he  caused  to  be  attack- 
ed with  great  impetuosity  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  August.  Under  the  flro  of 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  four  deUchmenti, 
each  composed  of  500  chosen  musketeers, 
mostly  Scotsmen,  as  an  old  Nuremberg 
writer  of  the  period  informs  us,  led  the 
attack.  They  were  followed  and  support- 
ed by  divisions  of  speamicu,  who,  on  dif- 
ferent points,  attempted  to  force  the  in- 
trenchments.  But  their  bravest  efforts 
were  unavailing ;  no  impression  could  be 
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made  on  foes  covered  by  works  which  na^ 
ture  and  art  alike  combined  to  strengthen ; 
and  after  repeated  efforts,  renewed  vrith 
all  the  gallantry  for  which  these  nncon- 
quered  troops  were  disUnguuhed,  the  aa- 
sault  was  abandoned,  and  the  combat 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  skirmisb,  and 
fire  of  artillery,  which  continued  till  friend- 
ly night  cast  a  mantle  of  peace  over  the 
contending  foes. 

**  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  victors, 
and  little  lost  by  the  vanquished,  for  in  the 
melancholy  trade  of  war  slight  is  the  stress 
laid  upon  mere  human  suffering.  In  a 
sally  made  on  one  point,  a  body  of  impe- 
rial cuirassiers  defeated  some  Swedish  in- 
fantry, and  made  the  celebrated  General 
Torstensohn  prisoner.  The  Cromberg 
horsemen,  who  styled  themselves  *.  The 
Inrincibles,'  were  less  fortunate  ;  encoun- 
tering a  party  of  Finland  cavalry,  under 
the  gallant  Stalhansh,  they  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  fly,  leaving  Count  Fuger, 
their  colonel,  mortally  wounded  on  the 
field.  It  may  be  presumed  that  their  mo- 
destly assumed  title  was  in  no  way  impair- 
ed by  so  untoward  an  accident. 

**  Wallenstein,  as  his  duty  commanded, 
was  everywhere  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  ; 
he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  when  in 
the  very  act  of  driving  some  fugitive  sol- 
diers back  to  their  post.  Gustavus  expo- 
sed himself  w^ith  his  usual  indifference  to 
danger,  &nd  a  musket-ball  tore  away  part 
of  his  boot.  The  Swedish  «rmy  retired 
unpuraued,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front 
of  Furth,  close  to  the  field  of  battle." 

Finding  that  he  could  not  overcome 
the  fixed  resolution  of  Wallenstein  to 
avoid  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  the 
King  of  Sweden  resolved  to  break  np 
his  camp.  He  left  his  lines  on  the 
8th  of  September,  and  with  drams 
heating  and  colours  flyins')  marched 
slowly  along  the  front  of  the  Imperial 
intrenchments  towards  Neustadt. 
Wallenstein,  regardless  of  this  defi- 
ance>  made  no  e£Pbrt  to  interrupt  his 
retreat ;  a  forhearance  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  severely  blamed  in  the 
official  anology  for  his  assassination, 
published  b^r  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Colonel  Mitchell,  however,  whose 
opinions  on  a  question  of  military 
science  arc  entitled  to  high  rcspect» 
vindicates  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
this  charge  ;  and  ohacrves,  that  as  all 
the  chances  of  battle  were  in  favour 
of  Gustavus,  the  prudence  of  Fried- 
land  on  this  occasion  was  prohably 
the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  power. 

Two  days  after  the  king*sdepartnre, 
Wallenstein  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
marched  upon  Bamherg.    After  a  re* 
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pulse  at  the  Castle  of  Cobourg,  he  ad- 
Tanced  into  the  heart  of  Saxon  j^  and 
took  Lapzig  on  the  23d  of  October. 
One  of  the  charges  made  against  him 
It  this  period  bj  Schiller  and  other 
historians,  namely,  that  he  ordered  the 
eoontry  to  be  plnndered  and  laid  waste* 
is  eontradieted  by  the  correspondence 
pablished  by  Forster.  His  letters  writ- 
ten to  Hoh  and  Gallas  are  in  exist- 
ence, and  they  contain  the  most  posi- 
tive directions  to  refrain  from  every 
act  of  yiolence. 

GnstaTus  had  reduced  Ingolstadt  to 
extremity  when  he  received  the  un- 
welcome tidings  of  Wallenstein*s  ir- 
ruption into  Saxony ;  and  knowing 
the  weak  and  vacillatiDK  character  of 
the  Elector,  he  perceived  the  necessity 
of  instantly  hurrying  to  the  aid  of  an 
iDy  whom  he  could  not  venture  to  ex- 
poH  either  to  the  arts  or  arms  of 
Friedland.  He  hastened  by  forced 
marehes  to  Naumberg»  on  which  he 
sttzed  with  such  rapidity  that  Wal* 
lenstein  was  unable  to  reinforce  the 
detadiment  which  garrisoned  the 
pbce.  Every  where^  upon  dus  his 
lait  mareh,  he  was  received  with  en- 
dinnastic  demimstrations  of  joy.  The 
people  knelt  before  him  as  he  passed, 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  endea- 
vours to  kiss,  or  merely  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  or  the  sheath  of 
his  sword.  "  Rise  up,"  he  was  obliged 
more  than  once  to  exclaim,  "  or  God 
will  punish  me  for  being  the  cause  of 
dus  idolatry.*' 

If  Gnstavus  had  been  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  the  irruption  of  Wal- 
knstein  into   Saxony,  the   Imperial 
general  was  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect afforded  him  of  a  decisive  action, 
by  the  advance  of  the  Swedish  Mo- 
narch upon   Naumberg.     Hb  ver^ 
inactivity  at  Nuremberg,  though  it 
had  produced  the  desired  effect,  pro- 
bably rendered  him  the  more  anxious 
now  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  decision 
of  aims.  '  He  instantly  checked  his 
mtended  inarch  on  Torgau,  advanced 
to  Weis8en£^,  and  made  a  regular 
reconnoissance  of  the  Swedish  posi- 
tion at  Naumberg.     Here,  however, 
as  at  Werben  and   Nuremberg,  he 
found  his  royal  rival  so  strongly  post- 
ed, as  to  render  hopeless  any  direct 
attempt  to  force  his  camp. 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which 
WaUenstein  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  present,  and  the  result  of  their 
ddiberations  must  be  regarded  as  sin- 
gular.   Tbqr  were  unanimous  in  dis- 
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advising  an  attack  upon  Naumberg, 
in  which  they  were  probably  right ;' 
but  they  farther  adopted  tho  singular 
idea, -that  the  King  of  Sweden  would 
probably  make  a  long  stay  in  his 
camp  at  Naumberg,  as  he  had  done 
at  Nuremberg ;  and  that  as  he  ap- 
peared to  contemplate  merely  defen« 
sive  operations,  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
under  Pappenheim,  might  be  safely 
detached  to  the  relief  of  Cologne, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  should  go 
into  winter-quarters.  That  the  reso- 
lution of  the  council  was  a  rash  and 
inexplicable  one,  is  sufficiently  plain ; 
and  nad  it  emanated  from  WaUenstein 
himself,  it  might  have  thrown  some 
suspicion  on  his  conduct :  but  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  prudence,  it 
is  clear  that  the  deliberations  were 
mainly  influenced  by  Pappenheun, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
cause  has  never  been  doubted. 

Pappenheim  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  the  Rhine,  having  orders 
to  dislodge,  on  his  way,  a  Swedish 
garrison  from  Halle.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  received  six  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  six  of  cavalry,  which  were 
not  to  accompany  the  march  further 
than  was  required  for  the  execution  of 
this  service .  WaUenstein  himself  took 
post  with  some  troops  at  Lutzen,  to 
cover  the  expedition. 

About  ton  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  November,  the  King  of 
Sweden  ascertained,  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  Pappenheim,  with  a  large 
force,  had  left  the  arm^,  and  that 
WaUenstein  himself  was  m  the  plains 
of  Lutzen.  The  King  instantly  per- 
ceived the  opening  afforded  him  by 
this  separation  of  £e  forces  of  the  Im- 
perialists ;  "  right  shoulders  forward/* 
was  the  order  passed  along  the  column, 
and  the  whole  army  was  iminediately 
in  full  inarch  for  that  plain,  which,  un- 
der a  greater  than  WaUenstein,  has  since 
prov^  a  field  of  bloodshed  and  fame. 

*<  Three  signal  guns  fired  from  tlie 
castle  of  WeissenfeU  annoimced  to  WaUen- 
stein the  approach  of  the  Swedes,  and 
bands  of  fugitive  cavalry  soon  came  hurry- 
ing in  to  confirm  the  fearful  tidinga»  for 
fearful  they  were  at  the  moment.  Pappen- 
heim was  at  a  distance ;  moat  of  the  other 
troops  were  distributed  in  cantonments, 
and  could  only  arrive  successively  on  the 
field.  To  retreat  was  impossible  ;  the 
Kibe,  and  a  line  of  hostile  fortresses,  were 
behind  ;  to  fall  back  on  Leipzig,  was  to 
abandon  Pappenheim  and  the  other  de- 
tached corps  to  certain  destruction;  to 
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follow  Papi>cnheiui,  was  to  abandon  tho 
only  commonicatioii  with  the  Austrian 
states;  to  enclose  himself  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  leave  open  the  junction  to 
all  the  Saxon  and  Swedish  troops. 

*'  111  such  an  hour  of  fear,  courage  and 
promptness  of  resolution  could  alone  save 
tho  imperial  army,  who  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
▼ance  of  the  enemy,  and  Wallenstein  was 
not  wanting  to  his  fame.  Though  he  liad 
hardly  12,000  men  at  hand,  he  determi- 
ned, at  all  hazards,  to  make  a  stand  till 
the  rest  of  his  forces  should  arrive.  The 
ai^pointed  signal-guns  were  fired,  and  or- 
ders sent  to  all  the  corps  to  march  imme- 
diately upon  Lutzen.  Pappenheim  also 
was  directed  to  hurry  on  towards  the  field 
with  every  man  and  gun  he  could  assem- 
ble. Fortune  aided  these  exertions.  Tho 
roads  leading  towards  Lutzen  were  deep 
and  miry.  Tho  Swedes,  in  their  advance, 
had  to  cross  the  Ripach,  a  small  streamlet 
with  high  clayey  banks,  that  retarded  the 
march.  Isolan  defended  the  passage  with 
Croats  and  cuirassiers ;  he  was  indeed 
routed  with  loss ;  but  even  victory  occa- 
sioned delay.  A  thick  November  fog,  so 
usual  in  these  low,  marshy  countries, 
brought  day  to  an  early  close,  and  dark- 
ness already  covered  the  plain  before  the 
Swedes  could  profit  by  the  chance  that 
promised  so  fairly  in  the  moniing.  Wal- 
lenstein made  good  use  of  the  time  thus 
gained. 

'  "  The  plain  of  Lutzen  is  a  perfect  level, 
without  tree,  bush,  or  elevation,  and  offers 
nowhere  any  advantage  in  point  of  groimd. 
But  there,  as  in  most  of  the  flat  countries 
of  Germany,  the  roads  are  separated  from 
the  fields  by  ditches ;  and  these  Wallen- 
stein turned  very  ably  to  account.  Ho 
took  post  behind  the  road  leading  from 
Weissenfels  to  Leipzig,  having  the  small 
town  of  Lutzen  on  his  right ;  the  left  was 
entirely  uncovered.  General  Hoik  placed 
the  troops  in  order  of  battle  as  they  arri- 
ved during  the  night,  and  caused  the 
ditches  that  bordered  the  roads  to  be 
deepened.  The  earth  of  the  ditch  nearest 
the  Swedes  was  tlirown  outwards,  and 
musqueteers  placed  in  the  ditch  so  as  to 
fire  over  the  excavated  earth  as  over  a 
parapet ;  the  earth  from  the  inner  ditch 
was  thrown  inwards,  and  another  line  of 
musqueteers  placed  on  the  level  field  be- 
hind it,  so  as  to  fire  over  the  parapet,  as 
•well  as  over  the  heads  of  the  front  line  of 
musqueteers.  This  arrangement  was  pro- 
bably more  ingenious  than  judicious,  for, 
1o  fire  over  the  heads  of  soldiers  at  such  a 
distance,  and  at  so  small  an  elevation,  tends 
*o  make  them,  at  least,  very  unsteady. 
"  About  200  yards  behind  this  road 
army  was  formed,  according  to  a  plan 
m  by  Wallenstein  himself.    As  we 
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have  Forster*s  copy  of  it  before  as,  and 
as  the  formation  differs  so  totally  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  historians,  we  shall 
here  describe  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
curious  in  military  antiquities.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  scale  attached  to  the 
drawing,  so  that  we  can  form  no  certain 
idea  of  the  extent  of  front  occupied. 

"  The  infantry  are  formed  in  ten  largo 
square  battalions,  of  which  six  are  in  first, 
and  four  in  second  line;  double  the  num- 
ber also  represented  by  historians.  Be- 
liind  the  openings  left  between  the  larger 
battalions,  smaller  bodies  of  infantry,  light 
troops,  perhaps,  are  posted  ;  so  as  to  make 
in  all  something  like  four  lines,  the  first 
three  resembling  the  Roman  qmncuux 
order  of  battle.  The  cavalry  are  posted 
on  the  flanks,  six  large  bodies  in  column, 
on  each.  The  entire  forms  very  nearly  a 
parallelogram,  the  fVont  of  which  only  ex- 
ceeds the  depth  by  about  one-third.  On 
the  left  a  place  is  marked  for  Pappen- 
heim, and  a  field-work  is  traced  out  on 
the  same  flank.  A  battery  is  marked  in 
front  of  the  centre,  where  we  know  that 
seven  guns  were  stationed.  The  wind- 
mill battery  on  tho  right,  where,  as  wc 
also  know,  seventeen  guns  were  placed,  is 
not  marked  on  the  plan.  The  garden- 
walls  round  Lutzen  were  loopholed  and 
lined  with  musqueteers.  What  was  the 
number  of  troops  collected,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  exceeded  six- 
aud-twenty  or  eight-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  even  including  Pappenheim's  caval« 
ry,  which,  contrary  to  ordinary  statements, 
arrived  in  sufficient  time  to  take  some 
rest  before  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion. Goltz  commanded  the  left  wing, 
Hoik  the  right,  and  Offizius  tlie  centre. 
Wallenstein,  as  commander-in-chief,  very 
properly  assumed  no  particular  post.  As 
he  suffered  severely  from  gout,  he  came 
to  the  groimd  in  his  carriage,  and  was 
carried  through  the  ranks  in  a  sedan 
chair;  it  was  only  when  the  action  began, 
that  he  got  on  horseback.  Thus  occupied 
and  posted,  the  imperial  army  awaited 
the  dawning  of  tlie  eventful  morning. 

The  Swedes,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Ripach,  advanced  close  to  Lutzen,  and 
having  formed  their  order  of  battle,  re- 
mained all  night  under  arms.  The  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  the  same  maimer  as  at 
Leipzig,  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  with 
Henderson's  Scottish  regiment  in  reserve. 
There  were  four  brigades  in  the  front  line, 
and  as  many  in  the  second ;  but  the  bri- 
gades of  the  first  had  twenty  companies 
each,  while  those  of  the  second  had  only 
thirteen  companies.  The  cavalry,  which 
nearly  equalled  the  infantry  in  strength, 
was  posted  on  the  flanks,  also  in  two  lines ; 
one  regiment  remained  in  reserve  along 
with  Henderson's  infantry.     Forty  pieces 
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of  artillery  Were  dUtribatcd  aloug  the  Une ; 
the  kft  reftched  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Lntien,  aod  the  right  extended  to  beyond 
tlie  Flo8S-G»ben,  a  ihallow  canal  used  for 
floatliv  timber,  and  easily  passed  at  all 
poiDts.  The  King  himself  commanded  the 
right  wiog,  Bamhard  of  Weimar  the  left, 
and  Koiphanaen  the  second  line.  In  point 
of  Dtunbers  the  Swedes,  who  were  proba- 
Ur  not  more  than  20,000  strong,  were  in- 
ferior to  the  Imperialists,  but  the  extend- 
ed fh>nt  of  their  brigades,  the  greater 
pliability  of  their  formations,  and  the  su- 
perior tactical  training  of  the  soldiers, 
gave  them,  in  all  other  respects,  a  decided 
nipcrioiity. 

"  The  morning  of  the  6th  of  November 
hroke  dark  and  dimly  on  the  plain  of 
Lntxen;  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  the 
gronnd  every  where  covered  by  a  thick 
and  impenetrable  mist.  Nature  seemed 
anxious  to  withhold  the  light  destined  to 
liiine  on  the  approaching  scene  of  human 
destruction.  The  contmoed  fog  enabled 
the  Swedes  to  advance  unmolested,  and 
perhaps  unobserved,  to  within  about  a 
thousand  yards  of  the  enemy.  Here  they 
halted;  and  while  waiUng  till  the  haze 
should  clear  away,  the  King  commanded 
prayers  to  be  aaid  in  front  of  every  regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  gave  out  a  psalm 
himself,  in  which  the  whole  army  joined. 
Sen-ice  over,  he  rode  along  the  ranks, 
and  addressed  the  troops.  His  speeches 
have  been  rtiriously  reiK>rtcd,  and  proba- 
bhr  a  good  deal  lengthened.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  said  to  some  regiments,  '  Fight  as 
usual,  brave  comrades,  and  you  will  this 
day  make  me  the  first  King  iu  the  world.' 
Gnstavus,  who, — like  Alexander,  Henry 
IV.,  Charles  XII.,  and  other  generals  of 
what  we  may  call  the  bold  and  daring 
school  of  tactics, — always  attacked  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  rode  very  conspicuous 
hones.  On  this  occasion  he  was  mounted 
on  a  white  charger  of  peculiar  beauty, 
which,  according  to  Gassion,  had  been 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  enemy,  in  order 
that  it  might  betray  him  to  their  fire  on 
the  day  of  battle.  As  at  Leipzig,  he  wore 
a  plain  elk-skin  coat,  a  former  wound 
preventing  him  from  wearing  armour,  the 
use  of  which  was  rapidly  declining  among 
officers  of  rank.  Walleustein  also  wore  a 
bDir-coat,  but  it  was  laced  and  embroider- 
ed according  to  the  most  splendid  fashion 
of  the  period. 

"  About  half-post  eleven  o'clock  the 
ran  began  to  break  with  red  and  ominous 
glare  through  the  haze  ;  Lutzen  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  flames ;  it  had  been  set 
on  lire  to  prevent  the  right  wing  of  the 
Imperialists  from  being  turned ;  and  stray 
shots  from  the  advanced  parties  told  that 
the  expectant  foes  were  gradually  gaining 
light  of  each  other.    The  ardent  courage 


of  Guatavus  could  no  longer  be  rcstriiincd. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Steinbeck,  he  ordered  the  army 
to  advance,  and  exclaiming,  *  Now,  Lord 
Jesus,  give  us  aid  ;  we  are  going  to  fight 
for  the  honour  of  thy  holy  name,'  led  on 
towards  the  enemy.  The  shouts  of  ex- 
ulting thousands  who,  under  such  a  leader, 
deemed  themselves  marching  to  assured 
victory,  replied  to  the  order;  and  tlie 
gallant  display  of  pennons  and  standards 
that  waved  high  above  the  ranks  of  an- 
cient war,  told  that  the  unconquered  host 
was  marching  to  the  onset. 

**  A  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery received  them  as  they  approached  ; 
it  checked  not  the  progress  of  troops  who, 
on  level  ground,  acknowledged  no  equtd 
foes.  The  trenches  are  passed,  but  a 
heavy  loss  is  sustained  and  much  confu- 
sion occasioned  in  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  left  wing  of  the  imperial  ca- 
valry, charged  by  the  Swedish  cavalry  un- 
der the  King  in  person,  is  thrown,  and 
pursued  across  the  plain.  Equal  success 
attends  the  centre :  the  blue  and.  yellow 
brigades,  after  scattering  the  troops  that 
lined  the  road,  and  carrying  the  seven- 
gun  battery,  fall  with  determined  resolu- 
tion on  the  first  line  of  the  imperial  infan- 
try. The  serried  mass  of  spears  liears 
down  all  resistance ;  Wallenstcin's  mus- 
([ueteers  perish  iu  the  shock  of  the  hostile 
lances,  and  his  front  battalions  ore  broken 
and  forced  to  fly.  The  firing  continues 
only  near  Lutzen  ;  the  Swedes,  masteis  of 
a  great  part  of  the  field,  shout  victory, 
and  deem  the  day  already  gained. 

"  But  on  the  left  tliey  had  been  less 
fortunate.  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  from  the  troops  posted 
behind  the  garden-walls  and  enclosures  of 
the  burning  village,  as  well  as  to  the  fire 
of  the  seventeen-gun  battery,  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  impression.  Gustavus, 
informed  of  the  ill  success  of  this  wing, 
hurried  to  its  aid.  He  re-formed  the 
troops,  and  again  pre|)ared  to  lead  them 
forward.  Walleustein  was  simikrly  occu- 
pied ;  riding  ftom  rank  to  rank,  and  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  he  brought  the  fu- 
gitives to  a  stand,  advanced  fresh  corps 
and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  brigades 
of  the  Swedish  centre,  who,  disordered 
by  their  own  success,  were  forced  back 
across  the  road,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  captured  battery.  The  ever  active 
Gustavus  again  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  Imperialists ;  and  having,  with  unco- 
vered head,  returned  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory hie  thought  already  won,  galloped  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  a  few  attendants 
only,  to  see  how  the  advantage  could  best 
be  followed  up. 

'*  At  this  moment  a  musket-ball  shat- 
tered his  left  arm  I  mi  finding  himielf 
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growing  fkint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  re- 
quested Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Lauen- 
biirg,  to  lead  him  oat  of  the  battle.  In 
attempting  to  clear  the  front  of  their  own 
men,  they  came  too  near  a  paity  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  King  received  another 
shot  in  (he  back.  *  Take  care  of  yonrself, 
brother,'  stdd  the  unhappy  Princ^  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauenberg,  '  I  have  got  enough,* 
and  instantly  fell  from  his  horse.  The 
foe  approached ;  the  attendants  fled  ;  and 
even  Gustavus,  the  great,  the  generous, 
and  the  brave,  was  abandoned  in  his  dying 
moments.  A  page,  the  son  of  Baron  Lu- 
beling  of  Nuremberg,  alone  remained  by 
the  fallen,  monarch.  This  young  man 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  offered  it  to  the 
King ;  but  Gustavus  was  too  feeble  to 
mount :  he  only  raised  his  hands,  and  the 
page  was  miable  to  lift  him.  A  party  of 
the  Imperialists  rode  up  and  asked  *  who 
was  the  wounded  man  ? '  Lubeling  replied 
that  he  was  an  officer.  The  enemy,  not 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  or  seeing  Swedes 
advancing,  despatched^  the  King  with  se- 
veral sword  and  pistol  wounds.  Gustavus, 
in  expiring,  said,  '  I  was  King  of  Sweden.' 
«  Lubeling  remained,  mortally  wounded,  by 
the  side  of  his  master  ;  the  storm  of  battle 
swept  along,  and  both  bodies,  stript  to  the 
skin,  were  soon  disfigured  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 

**  The  King's  horse,  flying  wild,  with 
loosened  rein  and  blood-covered  housings, 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  fugitive  attendants  too  soon 
confirmed  the  fatal  tidings.  An  equerry 
named  Trueshes,  who  had  seen  the  King 
fall,  was  the  first  to  teU  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  that  Gustavus  was  either  dead  or 
wounded,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Bemhard  hastened  to  Kniphausen,  and 
whispered  the  sad  news  into  his  ear,  ask- 
ing him  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Ge- 
neral replied,  tliat  as  the  troops  were  still 
in  good  order,  it  would  be  easy  to  effect  a 
retreat.  But  of  this  the  high-hearted 
Weimar  would  hear  nothing ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expressed  his  resolution  to  fight 
it  out  to  the  last,  and  to  release  the  King, 
if  a  prisoner,  or  to  avenge  his  death  should 
he  have  fallen.  Calling  on  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him,  in  order  to  liberate  their  cap- 
tive and  wounded  sovereign,  he  again  re- 
formed the  troops  and  prepared  to  ad- 
vance. The  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinbock  refused  to  obey :  Bemhard  cut 
him  down  with  his  own  hand ;  the  rest 
submitted.  Order  having  been  restored, 
the  whole  line  was  again  led  towards  the 
army,  who,  with  great  promptness,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  temporary  success 
to  restore  his  battle,  audrc-oceupy  his  fa- 
vourable position. 

**  Undismayed  by  the  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
quetry  from  the  trenches,  the  Swedes  again 
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cross  the  road ;  they  bad  the  death  of 
their  great  King  to  avenge;  and  who 
could  value  life  when  the  noblest  had  been 
sacrificed  ?  Religion,  loyalty,  patriotism^ 
animated  the  Imperialists;  every  senti- 
ment that  could  raise  the  heart  and  nerve 
the  arm  of  the  brave,  waa  in  action ;  nor 
was  a  sterner  combat  than  the  one  which 
followed  ever  fought  by  exasperated  men. 
The  gallantry  of  the  Swedish  onset  again 
bears  down  all  resistance  ;  not  only  is  the 
windmill  battery  taken,  the  large  battery 
on  the  right  also  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
assaihmts ;  and  the  imperial  guns  are  turn- 
ed against  their  o?m  battalions.  The  left 
wing  is  once  more  driven  from  the  field ; 
the  centre  is  in  disorder  ;  powder-waggons 
blow  up  in  rear  of  the  army,  and  render 
the  confusion  general ;  whole  regiments 
already  take  to  flight ;  the  exulUng  Swedes 
shout  victory ;  when  Pappenheim  again 
tears  the  blood-stained  laurel  from  their 
brows.  This  intrejUd  soldier  received  the 
order  to  march  on^utzen,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  men  were  etfgaged  in 
sacking  tlie  town  of  Halle.  He  instantly 
sounded  to  horse,  and  leaving  directions 
for  the  infantry  and  artillery  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  assembled,  set  out 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  hurried, 
with  spur  of  fire,  towards  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

"  The  imperial  army  was  beaten,  when 
his  heroic  spirit  gave  them  another  chance 
for  victory.  Collecting  the  best  of  his 
troops,  who  had  taken  little  share  in  the 
first  part  of  the  action,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  fatigued  and  loosened  ranks  of  the 
Swedish  right  wing,  and  again  bore  them 
back.  Wallenstein,  profiting  by  this  suc- 
cess, once  more  brought  the  infantry  of  the 
centre  to  the  charge.  The  fiercest  combat 
ever  known  to  any  of  the  soldiers  present 
here  took  place,  and  the  Swedes,  unable 
to  withstand  the  onset  of  additional  thou- 
sands, were  forced,  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter, across  the  trenches,  and  the  twice- 
'  captured  guns  were  again  retaken.  Wal- 
lenstein, in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  directed 
this  terrible  combat  himself;  w^herevcr 
danger  was  greatest  there  he  was  present ; 
all  his  attendants  were  struck  down  by  his 
side ;  a  cannon-shot  tore  the  spur  from 
his  heel,  and  several  musket-balls  lodged 
in  the  folds  of  his  buff-coat,  but  he  escaped 
unharmed.  Not  so  fortunate  was  Pappen- 
heim, the  Telamon  of  the  army,  and  the 
most  formidable  warrior  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  Church.  Urged  on  by 
his  fiery  impetuosity,  he  penetrated,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry, — who  readily  follow- 
ed such  a  leader,-»into  the  very  midst  of 
the  Swedes,  and  fell,  nobly  fighting,  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Two  musket-balls  piereed 
his  scar-covered  breast,  and  hunting  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  carried  out  of  the 
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While  10  the  armi  of  hU  attendants, 
a  manBnr  reached  his  ear  that  Gustanis 
was  DO  more.  When  the  report  was  con- 
firaed  to  him,  a  ray  of  light  reanimated, 
for  a  moment,  his  glazing  eyes.  '  Then 
teU  the  Dnka  of  Friedland,'  he  said,  <  that 
I  die  happy,  aince  I  know  that  this  irre* 
eoDcilaUe  enemy  of  my  religion  has  fallen 
with  me  on  the  same  day.* 

The  carnage  at  Lntzen  must  have 
been  very  great.  The  number  killed 
on  both  sides  was  at  the  time  estima- 
ted at  9000  men  (among  whom,  wo 
may  remark  by  the  way»  was  found 
an  Abbot  of  Fulda,  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  church- militant) ;  but  as 
this*  on  the  ordinary  rules  on  which 
military  casualties  are  calculated, 
would,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  renoarks, 
give  about  30>000  killed  and  wound- 
ed, the  probability  is  that  that  esti- 
mate is  exaggerated.  Still,  however, 
the  loss  must  have  greatly  exceeded 
that  sustained  in  any  other  action  du- 
ring tiie  Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  whole 
field  from  Lutzen  to  the  Floss-Graben 
was,  as  an  eyewitness  states,  covered 
with  heaps  of  slain .  Wallenstein  next 
morning  could  only  assemble  2000  ef- 
fective men  when  he  attempted  to  bring 
hb  lost  artillery  from  the  field ;  while 
the  Swedes,  on  their  part,  could  only 
master  12,000  men  at  Weissenfels  some 
days  afterwards. 

Among  the  Imperialists  who  fell  at 
Latzen  there  was  none  whose  death 
was  so  much  lamented  as  that  of  Pap- 
penheim.  His  dauntless  conrage,  he- 
roic fl^allantry,  and  generous  feeling, 
added  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  nulitary  skill  and  decision,  as  the 
result  of  his  campaigns  proved,  have 
made  him  a  peculiar  favourite  of  his 
coantrymen,  and  the  hero  of  not  a  few 
of  the  thousand  and  one  romances  and 
novels  in  which  the  eventful  period  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  has  been  com- 
memorated in  Germany. 

The  Imperial  army  being  utterly 
disorganized  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen, 
and  destitute  of  stores,  Wallenstein 
abandoned  Leipzig,  and  continued  his 
retreat  without  mterruption  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia  between  the  broken  rem- 
nants of  his  army  and  the  enemy.  The 
pursuit  had  been'  feebly  conducted. 
The  loss  of  the  great  Conqueror  of 
the  North  bad  at  first  dispirited  the 
Swedes ;  they  were  not  as  yet  aware 
that  in  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
on  whom  the  command  next  devolved, 
Aiej  bad  found  a  successor  not  un- 
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worthy  even  of  Gustavus.  No  sooner 
had  Wallenstein  placed  his  army  in 
winter-quarters  than  he  resumed  the 
practice  which,  during  his  whole  ca- 
reer, he  had  pursued,  of  bestowing 
munificent  rewards  upon  those  who 
appeared  to  him  to  have  performed 
their  duty,  and  of  punishing  with  cor- 
responding severity  those  who  had  been 
guflty  of  misconduct.  He  distributed 
in  presents  to  individuals  and  regi- 
ments above  100,000  crowns,  eqiuil, 
perhaps,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  observes, 
to  L.  100,000  at  the  present  day,  and 
certainly  an  enormous  sum  lo  be  given 
by  any  individual  out  of  his  private 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stan- 
dard of  punishment  seemed  not  less 
liberal ;  for  twelve  officers,  convicted  of 
having  misbehaved  before  the  enemy, 
were  beheaded  at  Prague,  seven  others 
cashiered  with  infamy,  and  forty  who 
had  absconded,  declinmg  to  stand  their 
trials,  were  declared  dishonoured,  and 
had  their  names  affixed  to  the  gibbet. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period' 
of  Wallenstein*s  history  where  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  become  problemati- 
cal .  Hitherto  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  there  appears  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  accusation  of  bad 
faith  towards  the  Emperor,  with  which 
he  was  afterwards  charged.  But  the  . 
whole  course  of  Wallenstein^s  conduct 
after  the  campaign  of  Lutzen  is  eccen- 
tric and  unaccountable,  to  say  the  least, 
to  a  degree  which  might  well  have 
aroused  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  which  must 
still  throw  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  his 
memory.  His  army  havmg  been  again 
recruited  during  the  winter  to  40,000 
men,  he  left  Prague  on  5th  May  1 633, 
to  open  his  last  campaign.  An  eyewit- 
ness thus  describes  his  departure. 
**  The  train  announced  the  man  who, 
in  power  and  splendour,  vied  even 
with  the  Emperor  himself.  The  pro- 
cession consisted  of  foiurteen  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses ;  twenty 
cavaliers  of  rank  attended  on  Wallen- 
stein*s  own  person ;  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Uvery  servants  followed 
in  the  suite.  All  the  court  attendants 
were  dressed  in  new  scarlet  and  blue 
uniforms ;  and  ten  trumpeters  sound- 
ing their  silver-gilt  trumpets,  opened 
the  way.  All  the  baggage-waggons 
were  covered  with  gut  leather;  the 
greatest  order  "prevailed  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  every  person  knew 
exactly  what  was  his  place  and  what 
were  his  duties.    The  Duke  himself 
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was  dressed  in  a  horseman's  buff-coat ; 
and  the  entire  scene  resembled  more  a 
▼ictor^s  triumph  than  the  march  of  a 
lately  baffled  commander.** 

Much  was»  of  course^  expected  from 
the  appearance  of  Wallenstein  upon 
the  theatre  of  war  with  such  a  force  at 
hb  command,  opposed  to  troops  who 
had  lost  their  great  leader ;  but  these 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappoint- 
ed.  Instead  of  fighting,  ho  proceeded 
to  negotiate  with  the  Saxons;  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  them ;  and 
when,  after  its  close,  he  invested 
Schweidnitz  and  bombarded  it  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  retired  as  Amheim  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  place,  taking 
up  a  strong  position,  from  which  he 
contented  himself  with  harasung  the 
Saxons  by  his  numerous  light  cavalry. 
The  chaiges  against  Wallenstem 
in  regard  to  this  campaign  appear 
strong  ;  his  inactivity  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  Saxony,— with  such 
a  powerful  force  at  his  disposal ;  the 
sacrifice  of  Ratisbony — ^the  suspicions 
liberation  of  the  notorious  Count  Thuro^ 
the  old  enemy  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
after  the  complete  victory  at  Steiruiu^ 
are  certainly  calculated  to  awaken 
strong  suspicions  of  his  motives.  The 
defence,  on  tho  other  hand,  would  be 
powerful,  were  there  reason  to  be^ 
licve  that  Wallenstein's  real  object 
in  not  pressuig  the  war  in  Silesia 
was  to  conclude  a  sci)arate  peace  with 
the  Saxons,  and  thus,  by  detaching 
from  the  Swedes  their  most  important 
ally,  compel  them  to  give  up  their  dc* 
sigus  upon  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  this  view  of  Wallenstein's 
intentious,  there  exists  complete  evi- 
dence that  Amheim,  the  Saxon  com- 
mander, and,  it  must  be  kept  in  view, 
tho  old  associate  and  friend  of  Wallen* 
stein,  in  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Swedish  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  at 
Gelnhauscn,  stated,  as  if  authorixed  by 
WaUcnstein,  that  the  latter  had  never 
forgiven  the  insult  put  upon  him  by 
his  first  dismissal  from  the  command ; 
that  he  stood  even  then  in  no  good  fa- 
vour at  Vienna ;  that  the  Duke  of  Feria 
was  about  to  arrive  from  Italy  to 
rej^ce  him  in  the  command ;  and  that 
for  these  insults  he  was  determined  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Aus* 
tru«  and  had  alreidy  secured  two  of 
tiie  generals.  Hoik  and  Gallas,  to  his 
"e^  Accordingly,  his  proposal  was, 
■x  Swedish  regiments  should  be 
I  ad  WaliwMtcin's  aervioe,  in  re- 
MDir  wUcb  be  w«qM  give  OTer  to 
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the  Swedes  six  of  bb  own.  As  soon 
as  this  exchange  should  be  effected,  he 
would  enter  Bohemia,  restore  the  old 
rights  and  charters  of  that  kingdom, 
and  then  march  to  Vienna  and  force 
the  Emperor  to  make  peace. 

If  such  proposals  were  made  with 
Wallenstein's  authority,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  end  of  any  question  as  to 
his  treasonable  intentions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  views  as  to  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  peace,  any 
alliance  between  him,  the  generalissimo 
of  tho  Emperor,  and  the  Swedes,  direct- 
ed against  the  Emperor  himself,  was 
treason  of  the  very  darkest  character. 
Tlie  whole  question  then  is,  had  Am- 
heim authority  from  Wallenstein  to 
make  these  propositions  ?-for  we  dismiss 
as  absurd  the  supposition  tliat  Wal- 
lenstein would  authorize  or  direct  Am* 
heim  to  make  such  proposals  without 
a  motive,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
amusing  the  Swedes.  Indeed  this  last 
supposition,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  been  maintained  by  any  of  Wal- 
lenstein's apologists.  If,  however,  the 
sole  enquiry  be-  as  to  Araheim's  air- 
thvrit^  to  make  Ute  staiement,  we  fear 
the  presumptions  are  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  affirmative. 

Amheim  certainly  was  a  person 
somewhat  of  doubtful  faith  ;  but  what 
motive  could  ho  have  to  dco^ive  his 
allies  the  Swedesj  and  involve  them 
in  a  compact  of  this  nature,  if  he 
had  not  himself  believed  that  Wal- 
lenstein had  made  such  siatemaUs  f 
— But  what  adds  additional  proba- 
bility to  the  supposition  that  Wal- 
lenstein, from  whatever  motive,  was 
disposed,  by  an  alliance  with  some 
foreign  po#ir,  to  render  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor,  and  was 
therefore  likely  to  have  authorized  the 
communication  thus  made,  and  which 
to  the  wary  Oxenstiem,  who  distrust- 
ed the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
appeared  so  suspicion-,  that  he  declin- 
ed acting  upon  it,  is  the  clear  evi- 
dence which  exists  of  his  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  Cpurt  during 
this  period.  France,  it  is  well  known, 
had  taken  a  deep  interest,  though  not 
an  active  share  in  the  German  war, 
and  the  alliance  entered  into  with  Gi|^ 
Uvu5  was,  after  hb  death,  renewed 
with  the  Swedish  Government.  The 
Marqub  of  Feuquieres  was  the  am- 
bassador of  France  at  Dresden,  a  man 
justly  characterised  by  Colonel  Mit- 
chell as  among  the  very  ablest  diplo- 
matbt$-i»''  while  hb  l^t  diplomatic 
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qualitiefl  were  found  in  tho  fields  of 
wtr."  We  confess  we  attach  the  ut- 
most importance  to  Feuquieres*  opi- 
ntoiis  as  to  any  question  of  conjectures^ 
while  we  hare  that  implicit  reliance 
on  any  thing  he  states  as  having  come 
Qoder  his  own  observation^  which>  per- 
hapsy  we  might  not  be  warranted  in 
according  to  the  statements  of  Am- 
heun. 

It  is  evident  that  Feuqnieres  never 
entertained  a  doubt  that  Wallenstein 
was  wavering  in  his  attachment  to  the 
Imperial  cause^  and  mighty  by  theap- 
plicatien  of  a  sufficient  motive*  be  in- 
ducdl  to  convert  his  passive  discontent 
into  active  hostility.  In  a  despatch* 
dated  17th  June*  Feuquieres  says* "  that 
he  does  not  know  for  what  purpose 
Wallenstein  has  concluded  the  truce** 
(i.  e.  the  armistice  with  the  Saxons 
which  followed  the  congress  of  Bres- 
lau), "  though  reports  circulated  both  at 
Vieona  and  in  the  army  speak  of  him 
'at  intending  to  forsake  the  Imperial 
ctiwey  Obtaining*  as  he  thinks* 
more  satisfactory  grounds  for  this  be- 
lief through  Count  Kinsky*  an  exiled 
Bohemian  Protestant*  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Friedland, 
to  the  effect  that  Wallenstein*  though 
Iiighly  irritated  against  tho  Emperor, 
wishes  to  treat  only  with  the  Km?  of 
France  or  with  the  Crown  of  Sweden* 
—heimnlidiately  receives  instructions 
finom  Richelieu*  **  to  assure  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  that  the  King  of  France 
is  ready  to  aid  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia*  or  even  higher,** 

It  is  certain  that  these  proposals  were 
communicated  to  WaUenstein  through 
Kinsky ;  it  is  certain  that  no  written 
negative  was  ever  put  upoli  them  by 
Wallenstein.  Indeed*  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated* no  writing  on  Wallenstein's 
part  appears  to  have  passed  in  regard 
to  any  of  these  treasonable  negotia- 
tions; but  that  Wallenstein  kept  up 
this  negotiation  with  the  French  crown 
—whether  intending  to  avail  himself 
of  it  ultimately  or  not — we  really  see 
no  ground  for  doubting. 

bit  possible  then  to  regard  as  a 
high-minded  or  honourable  man  a 
personage  thus  spreading  on  all  sides 
the  meshes  of  intrigue*  sulyecting  him- 
self needl^y  to  so  many  misconstrue-  . 
tioos*  if  his  intentions  were  pure ;  and. 
as  to  whom  the  most  that  can  be 
said  Ib*  that  there  is  no  writing  under 
his  hiflid  by  which  his  actoal  share 
in  these  treasonable  designs  is  estab- 
lished?   A  nuKDi  of  whom  it  could  be 


justly  said  by  Amheim*  afl  on  anv 
view  of  Wallenstein*s  character  it 
must  be  said*  that  *'  the  end  of  all 
would  be  that  nobody  would  believe 
him*"  has  no  right  to  complain  if  pos- 
terity apply  to  him  the  rule  of  judg- 
ment which  Wallenstein  in  Schiller's 
play  applies  to  himself* — "  The  mys- 
tery of  my  life  will  speak  against  me. 
Alas !  'tis  evil  dallying  with  the  devil  ;*' 
->and  while  they  assume  the  secret 
negotiations  with  foreign  and  hostile 
powers  as  made  out  bv  satisfactory 
evidence*  they  may  well  hesitate  before 
they  adopt  the  over-refined  theory*  that 
all  their  secret  practices  were  mere 
blinds  to  deceive  France  and  Sweden* 
never  meant  to  be  seriously  acted  upon. 

If*  however*  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  suspicions  against  Wai- 
lenstein's  good  faith  towai^s  the  Em- 
peror are  extremely  strong*  it  is  cer- 
tainly* on  the  other  hand*  qtute  clear 
that  the  Imperial  court  acted  towards 
him  with  a  degree  of  Jesuitism  and  dis- 
simulation  unworthy  of  that  high  tri- 
bunal* even  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  for- 
midable as  Friedland  must  then  have 
been.  We  hurry  over  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate events ;  but  this  is  certain*  that 
after  the  Imperial  court  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  the  dismissal  of  Wal- 
lenstein from  the  command*  nay, 
twenty  days  after  the  Emperor  had 
even  secretly  issued  an  outlawry  against 
him*  he  wrote,  on  the  13th  February, 
"  confiding  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
to  his  approved  care  and  protection* 
should  tne  Swedes*  who  had  assembled 
in  force  nearRatisbon,  advance  against 
the  frontier.'*  This  communication* 
be  it  observed*  is  subseauent  to  the 
Emperor's  being  informed  of  the  tran- 
saction which  was  afterwards  so  strong- 
ly turned  to  Wallenstein's  disadvan- 
tage ;  namely*  the  bond  or  obligation 
entered  into  at  his  request  by  the  offi- 
cers at  Pilsen*  by  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  "  to  adhere  to 
Wallenstein  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood*  as  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  command  tne  army  in  the  service  and 
for  the  good  of  the  Emperor, "  In  the 
official  accountpublished  by  the  Vienna 
Court*  and  in  the  drama  of  Schiller*  the 
observation  printed  in  italics  was  de- 
scribed as  having  been  left  out  in  the 
copy  actually  signed  by  the  officers. 
Colonel  Mitchell  shows*  we  think  on 
reasonable  evidence*  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  suspecting  any  such  piece 
of  legerdemain. 

Thus,  then,  twenty  days  after  Wallen- 
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Btein  had  been  aetually  oatlawed,  and 
the  Emperori  after  much  deliberation^ 
had  issued  anthoritj  to  lay  hold  of 
him»  *'  dead  or  aliTe**'  we  find  him 
writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand^  let- 
ters apparently  of  the  most  confiden- 
tial and  friendly  character.  Must  we 
not  add,  that  eren  if  Wallenstein  were 
guilty,  such^conduct  was  deeply  un- 
worthy of  Ferdinand  ? 

Wallenstein  first  learned  his  danger 
by  the  public  exhibition  at  Prague  of 
the  proclamation  denouncing  him  an 
outlaw.  He  then  took  the  resolution 
of  flying  to  Egia,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  allies.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  murder  in 
that  city  must  be»  in  their  main  fea- 
tures, too  familiar  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  Schiller's  play,  either  in 
the  originid  or  in  translation,  to  jus- 
tify any  recapitulation  of  them ;  it  is 
rather  due  to  Colonel  Mitchell  to  ex- 
hibit in  conclusion  some  portions  of  the 
general  view  of  Wallenstein's  charac- 
ter, with  which  he  closes  this  portion 
of  his  work. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  we 
cannot  go  so  far  as  he  does  in  re- 
gard to  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence against  Wallenstein  ;  it  may  not 
be  legally  sufficient,  but  history  never 
has  proceeded  or  can  proceed  upon 
strict  iegal  evidence ;  and  wo  cannot 
but  say  that,  to  our  minds,  the  moral 
evidence  of  the  case  leads  to  the  sup- 
position of  WaUenstein*8  having  at 
least  contenqtlated  treason,  and  made 
his  arrangements  for  it  if  he  should 
find  it  impossible  otherwise  to  main- 
tain his  power.  But  for  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  e^dence,  it  is 
but  fair  that  the  observations  of  his 
present  biographer  should  be,  in  their 
substance  at  least,  placed  before  them. 

"  HiB  condnct,  and  pretended  inactivity 
at  Nuremberg,  and  again  after  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  are  military  questions,  of  which 
he  was  a  better  judge  than  the  imperial 
ministers  could  be  ;  and,  as  already  shown, 
he  seems,  on  both  occasions,  to  have  act- 
ed in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest 
praise.  Count  Thum  was  liberated  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  a  regular 
capitulation,  which  could  not  be  violated 
without  a  direct  breach  of  faith  and  honour. 


**  The  charge  of  treason  brought  against 

him,  has  never  been  substantiated  by  a 

shadow  of  proof;  and  wanting  that  proof, 

-3  are,  in  justice,  bound  to  acquit  the  ac- 

ed,  however  inexplicable  some  parts  of 

couduct  may  appear.     The  constant 


negotiatioiis  canied  on  during  the  irst 
months  of  the  Sileaian  campaign, — the 
total  absence  of  all  military  energy  and 
enterprise, — more  than  injured  Wailen- 
stein*s  reputation  as  a  soldier.  It  was 
thooght  strange,  that  the  adversary  of 
Gostavns  should  allow  himself  to  be  ar- 
rested by  Amheim  and  the  Saxons ;  and 
the  reports,  so  universally  circulated^  of 
his  intention  to  fall  off  from  the  Emperor, 
naturally  aogmented  the  suspicions  thus 
excited. 

'*  Arnheim's  extraordinary  communica- 
tion to  Oxenstiem — the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  letters  of  the  Saxon  general, 
—as  well  as  those  contained  in  the  letters 
of  Prince  Francis  Albert, — Kinsky's  m}ii- 
terious  correspondence  with  Fbuquieres, 
are  all  unexplained  circumstances,  detri- 
mental to  the  fair  fame  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland;  but  they  do  not  constitute 
prools  of  treason ;  for  we  do  not  know 
that  any  of  these  persons  had  anthority  to 
make  the  proposals  in  question,  or  had 
grounds  for  the  statements  contained  in 
their  letters ;  not  a  single  line  of  Wallen- 
Btein's  own  writing  has  ever  been  produ- 
ced against  him. 

"  From  the  general  tenor  of  his  letters, 
we  know  that  he  was  a  decided  enemy  of 
Sweden ;  and  Richelieu's  Memoirs  inform 
us  that  he  entertained  feelings  equally  hos- 
tile towards  France.  May  wo  not,  there- 
fore, suppose,  that  he  was  honestly  stri- 
ving to  unite  the  different  powers  of  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  clear  the  empire  of  fo- 
reign inHuence  and  foreign  armies ;  so 
that  a  peace  might  be  concluded  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestanto,  without 
being  first  purchased  from  strangers,  at 
the  enormous  price  which  they  ultimately 
exacted  for  their  interference  in  the  war  ? 
Such  a  plan  was  worthy  of  the  genios  and 
patriotism  of  Friedland,  and  accords  far 
more  with  his  known  words  and  actions, 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  ascribed  to  him. 

"  There  are  probably  many  men  who 
.  would  be  ready  to  strike  for  crowns  and 
sceptres,  if  the  brilliant  baubles  could  be 
gained  by  direct  and  open  violence ;  but 
who  would  scorn  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  bravos,  stabbers,  gamblers,  tra- 
ding patriots,  intriguers,  adventurers,  and 
other  mean  tools  that  treason  employs  in 
working  out  its  dark  and  unworthy  pro- 
jects. Pride  alone  will  keep  men  of  high 
character  virtuous,  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  was  the  proudest  of  the  proud ;  whe- 
ther he  would  have  seised  a  crown,  by 
open  fbrce,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  he  never  could  have 
been  a  conspirator.  It  is  now  evident 
that  Wallenitein  fell  a  victim  to  some  dark 
plot,  the  thread  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  though  its  marhtnations  are 
amply  attested  by  the  letters  of  the  Iiaiiin 
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fKtioo,  Uii  by  iltOM  of  the  Elector  of 
Ba^iria.  Mazimiliaa,  Piccolominj,  I>io- 
dad,  Gnuia,  Gallaeso,  and  others,  worked 
skilfiiUy  on  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  hurried  him  into  measures,  of 
which  he  so  far  repented  as  to  declare, 
some  years  afterwards,  that  Wallenstein 
was  less  guilty  than  his  enemies  had  re- 
preiented. 

"  The  combination  of  Pilsen  was,  no 
donbt,  reprehensible,  and  would  now  be 
crimxoal ;  but  it  was  less  so  at  a  period 
when  the  just  principles  of  subordination 
were  almost  unknown  ;  and  the  Court  of 
VieoDa,  so  &r  from  looking  upon  the 
transaction  as  a  serious  offence,  thought 
it  sdTisable  to  give  a  false  account  of  the 
proceeding,  when  they  brought  it  forward 
as  a  treasonable  charge.  It  is  said,  in  the 
imperial  statement,  that  the  paper  signed 
bj  the  officers,  bad  been  fraudulently  sub- 
ititated  for  the  one  which  contained  the 
resofaitioDs  actually  agreed  upon,  and  that 
the  clause,  contained  in  the  first, — sup- 
pressed  paper,— by  which  the  officers 
boond  themaelyefl  to  remain  faiUifiil  to  the 
ismperor,  had  been  purposely  omitted  in 
the  second  paper,  to  which  the  signatures 
were  obtained.  These  imperial  assertions 
besr  fiJsehood  on  their  very  face ;  no  man 
wodd  think  himself  bound  by  a  signature 
oat  of  which  he  had  been  defrauded  ;  nor 
did  any  of  the  officers  tried  allege  in  their 
defeace  that  ao  mean  a  deception  had 
been  practised  upon  them. 

**  But  allowing  that  precedent,  and  the 
opinionB  of  the  time,  palliated,  in  some 
degree,  this  military  combination,  it  must 
still  be  a  question  whether  Wallenstein 
really  intended  to  resign  the  command  of 
the  army  when  he  called  the  officers  toge- 
ther ;  whether  the  most  ambitions  of  men 
was  willing  to  descend  from  dictatorial 
power  to  the  retirement  of  private  life,  at 
the  very  moment  when  Firance  was  tender- 
h)g  crowns,  armies,  and  millions  for  his 
acceptance.  History  is  bound  to  acquit 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  of  treason ;  for  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  Vienna  fiailed 
to  make  ont  a  case  against  him.  Vrotn 
beyond  the  grave  the  mighty  spirit  of  the 
man  still  overawed  his  enemies  and  con- 
foimded  their  counsels ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  bribes  and  tortures  were  employed  to 
prore  him  guilty;  these  criminal  efforts 
only  recoiled  upon  their  authors,  and  laid 
bare  to  the  worid  the  full  infamy  of  their 
coodnct.  But  the  guilt  of  one  party  can- 
not establish  the  innocence  of  Another ; 
and  strongly  as  this  presumptive  evidence 
tells  in  WaUenstein's  favour,  the  suspi- 
dons  caused  by  his  eccentric  conduct  still 
mnain.  What  were  the  plans  engendered 
b  that  lofty  and  aspitiug  mind,— .>what  the 
hopes  cherished  in  that  ambitious  and  not 
ignoble  heart,«*are  quettioni  never  Ukely 


to  be  answered!  Oxeustiem  declared, 
even  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  he 
never  could  comprehend  the  object  Wal- 
lenstein really  had  in  view ;  and  as  the 
ablest  and  best  informed  man  of  the  time 
failed  to  unravel  the  secret,  it  will  be  in 
vain  that  we  attempt  to  fathom  a  mystery, 
over  which  the  gloom  of  two  centuries  has 
now  been  gathered.^ 

"  If  we  too  often  see  the  best  and 
most  generous  qualities  of  our  nature 
crushed  beneath  the  chilling  influence  of 
adversity,  so  we  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find  them  called  forth  and  che- 
rished by  the  genial  sunshine  of  power 
and  prosperity.  We  naturally  feel  dispo- 
sed to  combine  the  idea  of  high  qualities 
with  high  station ;  and  the  want  of  noble 
and  generous  feeling,  which  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life  Is  but  an  absence  of  virtue, 
augments  to  criminality,  in  proportion  as 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  we 
can  only  ftmcy  such  deficiency  to  exist 
upon  a  throne,  when  the  crowned  occu- 
pant is  composed  of  the  meaneat  materials 
of  which  human  nature  is  ever  put  toge- 
ther. Ferdinand  II.  was  such  an  occu- 
pant of  a  throne.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  when  pressed  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Swedes,  he  conferred  almost  dicta- 
torial power  on  the  man  from  whose  aid 
he  alone  expected  safety.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  first  peril  over,  than  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  terrified  sovereign,  magnified 
into  treason  and  rebellion,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  he  had  before  delegated. 
In  his  base  and  unkingly  fear, — to  acquit 
him  even  of  envy  and  avarice, — he  con- 
demned without  a  trial  or  hearing;  and 
not  only  handed  over  the  man,  who  had 
twice  saved  the  monarchy,  to  the  halberds 
of  hired  assassins,  but  rendered  himself 
an  active  party  to  the  crime  by  the  treach- 
ery of  his  conduct  In  order  to  deceive 
his  intended  victim,  and  to  render  the  blow 
more  certain,  he  remained  in  constant  and 
confldential  correspondence  with  Wallen- 
stein, for  twenty  days  after  the  betrayed 
Generaf  had  been  outlawed  as  a  rebel. 
True  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  caused  three 
thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls 
of  the  slain ;  and  courtiers  and  confessors 
may,  by  such  means,  have  silenced  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  royal  conscience.  But 
the  voice  of  history  will  not  be  so  silen- 
ced ;  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  II.  will 
be  handed  down  to  latest  posterity  as  the 
name  of  a  sovereign  in  whose  callous  heart 
not  even  imperial  sway  could  raise  one 
spark  of  noble  fire ;  who,  while  crawling 
in  the  dust  before  images  and  reliques, 
remained  deaf  to  the  duties  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  repaid  the  greatest  services  ever 
rendered  to  a  prince,  by  one  of  the  foulest 
deeds  of  treason  and  of  murder  recorded 
ao  the  dark  aamUt  of  huiMHi  crim«." 
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The  pomps  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day,  amusing  as  they  were  to  the  City» 
have  produced  a  great  deal  of  bicker- 
\T\gf  which  lasts  longer  than  either  the 
gas-lights  or  the  gratitude.  Large  as 
the  hall  wasj  the  invitations  were  so 
absurdly  given,  that  the  most  import- 
ant persons  in  London  were  necessa- 
rily omitted.  That  the  Common - 
CouncUmen  and  their  wives  should 
come,  was  not  to  be  helped ;  that  the 
Aldermen  and  their  wives  should  be 
present,  was  only  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
by  what  rule  it  was  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  leading  clergy,  the  merchants, 
and  the  magistracy,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  excluded.  This  might 
have  been  a  Corporation  entertain- 
ment, but  it  was  certainly  not  a  City 
one.  The  procession  through  the 
City  was  stately ;  but  if  the  quadru- 
peds could  have  written  a  journal, 
and  have  forsworn  the  ridiculous 
adulation  with  which  the  biped  jour- 
nalists load  the  innocent  little  Queen, 
the  cream-coloured  horses  would  have 
told  nothing  but  the  truth  in  declaring 
themselves  the  pride  of  the  procession. 
Among  the  quarrels  to  which  this 
stately  ceremonial  has  given  place, 
the  most  amusing  is  one  in  which 
Sydney  Smith  has  been  entangled. 
Every  incident  of  this  reverend  per. 
son's  life,  by  some  fatality,  takes  the 
shape  of  a  joke.  His  literature  is  a 
joke,  his  profession  is  a  joke,  and  bis 
feelings  are  a  joke.  He  has  been 
through  the  best  part  of  his  life  a  vio- 
lent politician;  and,  now  that  Time 
has  crusted  him  over  with  years,  he 
stands,  like  a  rusty  weathercock,  in- 
capable of  turning  round,  whatever 
wind  may  blow,  or  whatever  may  be 
his  inclination  to  follow  it.  Still  ho 
loves  his  joke,  and  has  it  upon  all  oc- 
casions. Previously  to  the  late  pro- 
cession, he  and  some  of  the  resiaen- 
tiaries  of  St  Paul*s  had  ordered  the 
east  window  of  the  cathedral  to  be 
taken  out,  and  the  -service  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  week.  For  what  con- 
ceivable purpose  ?  To  give  a  group 
of  idlers,  belonging  to  the  canons  and 
so  forth,  an  opportunity  of  gasipg  at 
the  passing  pageant.    If  the  indivi* 


duals  in  question  were  so  bitten  with 
the  love  of  sight,  seeing  that  they 
must  have  the  exhibition  at  all  lia- 
zards,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  decorous  to  have  fumbhed  them 
with  ten  shillings  a-piece  from  tho 
canonical  purse,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  supply  themselves  with  seats 
in  the  shop-windows  along  Cheapside. 
The  desecration  was  calculated  to  give 
offence,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  some  notice  of  it  made  its  way 
intothe  public  papers.  Accordingly,  a 
letter  appeared,  charging  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church  with  it  as  a  grave 
offence,  but  without  giving  any  name. 
Sydney  Smith  took  up  tho  quarrel  and 
the  pen  together,  and  justifying  tho 
impropriety  of  the  present  act  by  its 
only  following  the  example  of  a  pre- 
vious impropriety,  and  clearing  him- 
self from  the  indecency  of  having  sha- 
red in  giving  the  order,  by  the  simple 
circumstance  of  his  not  enjoying  the 
show,  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
was  in  his  usual  style  of  joke : — 

"  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

<«  Sir,-— The  esteblishment  of  St 
Paul*s  consists  of  a  dean,  three  re- 
sidentiaries,  and  a  stultus  ecclesice, 
or  regular  fool.  The  business  of 
the  latter  is  to  fill  tlie  newspapers 
with  little  gossiping  falsehoods  and 
nonsense  about  the  former.  But 
stultus  or  stulta  (for  either  sex  is  eli- 
gible) has  S2ud,  that  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell  tlsre  has  been  no  such  de- 
secration of  the  church.  Now,  the 
erection  complained  of  (which  will  be 
entirely  removed  before-Sunday  next) 
is  precisely  in  the  same  place  where 
the  dean  and  chapter  ordered  a  stair- 
case to  be  made  for  them,  and  ac- 
commodation prepared  to  see  the 
procession  of  tne  foreign  kings  and 
princes  to  Guildhall  in  1814.  Scaf- 
folding was  erected  all  over  the  same 
spot,  and  the  church  shut  up  for  a 
month.  The  same  erection  was  made 
at  Nelson*s  funeral,  and  eyery  year 
the  church  is  shut  for  a  fortmght  or 
three  weeks,  to  enable  carpenters  and 
joiners  to  erect  scaffolding  for  the 
charity  children. 

*'  The  present  erection  is  not  for  the 
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promiscuons  admission  of  the  public, 
bat  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ebapter  and  their  friends,  admitted  by 
their  own  signature.  As  for  accom- 
modation to  my*  reverence  (as  our  of- 
ficer terms  rac),  I  never  had  the 
smallest  intention  to  be  present, — not 
from  the  lack  of  loyalty,  but  from  the 
fear  of  rheumatism." 

We  admit  all  this  to  be  very  plea- 
sant, and  very  much  in  the  old  Whig 
style.     The  leopard  cannot  change 
his  spots ;  nor  can  the  Whig.     With 
the  party,  precedence  is  every  thing ; 
and    any    previous  absurdity  stands 
for  the  natural  protector  of  the  ab- 
smdity  that  follows.     But  this  Whig 
canon-residentiary  has  been  all  his 
life  long  laughing  at  the  sayings  and 
domgs  of  all  canons-residentiary  and 
ehuTChmen  of  every  kind,  and  has  but 
little   right    to    shelter   huoiself   un- 
der their  blunders.     The  man  who 
wrote  and  harangued  throiigh  a  life 
of  speech-making  and  pamphleteering 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and 
who  was  finally  aiding  and  abetting, 
and  throwing  down  its  ramparts,  to  let 
the  Papists  enter  in  full  force,  might 
fairly  have  extended  his  reform  to  a 
practice  which,  notwithstanding  the 
best  jokes  that  can  be  made  upon  the 
snbject,  all  decent  persons  wdl  pro- 
nounce to  be  a    desecration  of  the 
Church.     The  exact  state  of  the  case 
is  this : — Divine  service  is  performed 
regularly  twice  a-day  under  the  roof 
of  St  Paul's.     By  the  act  of  the  ca- 
nons-residentiary, or  whoever  may  be 
the  culprits,  this  service  is  stopt  for  a 
vhole  week ;  in  other  words,  twelve 
solemnizations  of  divine  worship  are 
exdaguTshed — And  for  what  reason  ? 
Simply  to  allow  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  church  and  their  families  to 
have  a  scaffold  raised,  from  which  ; 
they  may  have  a  convenient  view  of 
a  showy  procession  in  the  streets. 
Thb  we  tlunk  is  much  more  than  an 
indecorum  ;  and  we  think  the  indeco- 
rum very  little  palliated  by  its  having 
been  committed  before.     It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  tell  us  that  the  same  thing 
was  done  at  the  vbit  of  the  Emperors. 
It  ought  not  to  have  been  done  then, 
nor  at  Nelson's  funeral ;  nor  ought  it 
to  have  been  done  naw.     As  to  the 
closing  of  the  church  during  the  an- 
nual erection  of  the  galleries  for  the 
charity  children,  that  is  a  great  reli- 
^ous  ceremony  ;  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Chnrch-service,  if  indeed  it  be 
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necessary  even  then,  is  not  to  give  a 
few  gentlemen  and  ladies  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  at  their  ease  the 
sight  of  her  Majesty's  coaches  and 
cavalry,  but  to  provide  for  a  great 
anniversary,  for  which  provision  could 
be  made  in  the  cathedral  alone.  We 
have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  volatile  canon-residentiary ;  but 
we  must  suggest  that  it  would  be  only 
becoming  in  him  and  his  associates 
either  to  make  this  the  last  of  these 
gross  offences  against  public  proprie- 
ty, or  to  supply  the  public  with  a  bet- 
ter apology  for  what  they  have  done, 
if  they  can. 

The  inconvenience  of  a  bad  neigh- 
bour is  proverbial,  but  the  following 
case,  which  lately  occurred  at  one  of 
the  London  pohce  offices,  puts  the 
proverb  in  a  remarkably  clear  point 
of  view.  It  appears  that  for  some 
time  past,  the  complainant,  a  trades- 
man, but  01  considerable  property,  had 
found  the  ornaments  of  bis  household 
rapidly  disappearing ;  one  day  a  silver 
salver  ficd  from  his  sideboard ;  another 
day  a  candlestick  knew  its  place  no 
more ;  another  day  the  goblet  dear  to 
his  soul  from  wedding  recollections,  no 
longer  glittered  in  his  eye;  another 
day  his  soup-ladle  had  made  to  itself 
wings  and  was  gone.  This,  of  course, 
produced  an  inquisition  in  the  house, 
servants  were  examined,  closets  were 
hunted  to  the  remotest  extremity,  rat- 
holes  were  searched,  but  all  in  vain. 
After  a  short  pause  in  thb  general 
vanishing,  when  the  sideboard  could 
suffer  no  further  defalcation,  the  war- 
drobe began  to  take  its  share  in  the 
adventure ;  coats,  waistcoats,  and  pan- 
taloons followed  the  fugitive  plate.  The 
losses  now  became  evidently  a  matter 
of  more  delicacy,  for  the  process  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  family  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  mankind.  Before  ne  had 
parted  with  his  final  pair  of  pantaloons, 
the  tradesman  made  one  vigorous 
search  more,  suspected  every  thing  and 
every  body,  but  in  vjun,  and  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  whole  affair  was  super- 
natural .  However,  before  he  publicly 
impeached  the  new  Cock-lane  ghost,  ho 
determined  to  make  one  last  enquiry. 
As  he  was  pondering  on  the  course 
which  he  was  now  to  take,  the  recol- 
lection suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  houses  in  which  he  and  his  neigh- 
bour lived  had  formerly  been  one. 
What  had  greatly  increased  the  mys- 
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tery  of  the'whole  transaction  was,  that 
though  plunder  had  evidently  been 
committedj  and  the  opportunity  had 
as  evidently  been  taken,  when  tho 
tradesman  and  his  family  had  left  the 
house  locked  up  during  their  walk  to 
church  or  the  parks  on  Sundays,  they 
had  found  the  doors  and  windows  on 
their  return  just  as  they  had  left  them, 
every  bar,  bolt,  and  lock,  in  fidl  secu- 
rity. The  attack  had  therefore  not 
been  made  from  the  outside.  In  pur- 
suing his  copjecture  he  happened  to 
rub  off  a  fragment  of  paint  from  a 
small  window  which  looked  into  the 
next  house,  and  to  his  astonishment 
had  a  view  of  his  own  goblet  on  his 
neighbouif  s  mantel-piece. . 

On  this  discovery  he  acted  with  the 
skill  of  a  true  diplomatist,  kept  bis 
secret  to  himself  until  he  had  deposited 
it  in  the  ear  of  a  pair  of  the  pohce  Ser- 
jeants and  led  them  to  the  house  of  the 
delinquent.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
surprise  of  the  accused  but  his  indig- 
nation. He  appealed  to  his  character, 
and  refused  to  be  locked  up.  How- 
ever, the  goblet,  though  without  a 
tongue,  gave  strong  testimony,  and 
the  purloiner  and  his  wife  were  carried 
from  their  counter  to  the  watch-house. 
The  officers  now  had  a  fair  field  before 
them,  and  they  commenced  a  singu- 
larly productive  course  of  discovery. 
The  rest  of  the  narrative  reminds  us 
rather  of  the  dexterity  of  some  Sicilian 
banditti  in  the  midst  of  their  castles 
and  caverns,  than  of  the  simplicity  of 
a  London  shopkeeper  in  the  Cockney 
bustle  of  Islington.  Under  tho  bed- 
stead of  tho  parties  was  a  trap- door, 
and  tho  trap-door  led,  by  a  winding 
stair  first  into  the  bov.'els  of  the  earth, 
and  thence  upward  again  into  the 
neighbouring  mansion.  Tlie  fruits  of 
this  intercourse  were  the  plunder  of, 
the  sideboard,  wardrobe,  of  every  place 
which  contained  any  thing,  and  of 
every  thing  which  could  be  carried  off* 
by  active  hands  during  the  absence  of 
the  tradesman  and. his  familv.  The 
officers  found  plate,  china,  glass,  and 
wearing  apparel  as  tho  spoils  in  the 
house.  On  looking  farther,  they 
found  an  additional  and  handsome  de- 
pository of  bimilar  articles  buried  in 
tho  earth. 

The  propensity  to  calfei  every  thing 
which  could  be  caught  appeared  strong, 
for  amongst  the  phuulcr  was  found  a 
showy  hearth-rug,  which  a  manufac- 
turer in  the  adjoining  house  had  hung 
out  as  a  symbol  of  his  trade,  and  which. 


by  being  hung  from  his  second  floor 
window,  he  naturally  conceived  to  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  common  thievery. 
But  he  had  forgotten  the  perils  impend- 
ing from  above,  and  while  he  was  de- 
fying the  petty  larceny  of  the  streets, 
a  clever  pitch  from  the  roof  carried  up 
the  hearth-rug,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  badge  of  his  trade.  The  plun- 
derer and  his  wife  bore  a  capital  cha- 
racter in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
were  regarded  by  common  fame  **  as 
remarkably  quiet  and  industrious  peo- 
ple.*' That  they  did  their  business 
quietly  in  their  neighbour's  house  is 
plain  enough,  and  that  they  could  be 
remarkably  industrious  upon  Sundays 
is  equally  plain ;  but  they  were  com- 
mitted notwithstanding,  and  seem  to 
be  very  likely  candidates  for  the  next 
experiments  m  colonization. 

The  musical  world  has  just  lost  a 
great  genius ;  one  of  the  stars  of  its 
firmament  has  fallen.  Hummel,  the 
great  harmonist,  and  improvisitore  on 
the  piano,  is  dead.  He  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  extempore  peiformers 
in  the  world.  When  he  sat  down  to 
tlie  piano,  he  seemed  to  forget  all  that 
was  round  him,  and  passed  uto  a  new 
state  of  thoughts  and  tilings.  He 
wandered  away  into  a  region  of  har- 
mony, and  poured  out  a  crowd  of  the 
noblest  concep.tions  of  music.  While 
his  fingers  were  ranging  over  the 
keys,  apparently  by  chance,  yet  di- 
rected by  the  finest  and  most  habitual 
skill  of  science,  he  created  brilliant 
passages,  intricate  figures,  and  daring 
eccentricities  of  composition,  with  the 
rapidity,  richness,  and  ease  of  some- 
thmg  little  short  of  musical  inspiration. 
Generally  takuig  some  simple  move- 
ment for  his  theme,  ho  first  touched 
it  with  delicate  and  exquisite  taste, 
then  dashed  off  with  a  bolder  outline, 
and  after  having  fixed  this  in  the 
minds  of  hb  hearers,  filled  it  up  alter- 
nately with  all  that  was  fanciful  and 
all  that  was  forcible  in  the  resources 
of  science.  All  this  may  sound  ex- 
travagant to  those  who  have  never 
heard  Hummel ;  tliose  who  have,  will 
acknowledge  that  language  borrowed 
from  the  sister  art  of  painting,  is  al- 
most the  only  one  applicable  to  the 
luxuriant  and 'glowing  variety  of  his 
powers.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
written  compositions  were  less  effec- 
tive ;  they  are  solid,  clear,  and  power- 
ful ;  but  they  want  the  rapid  wcb  and 
glitterini?  novelfy   of  his  extempore 
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performances.  If  Handel's  mighty 
prodactions  have  been  compared  to 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  vast,  solemn,  and 
grand,  and  Haydn*8  to  a  Grecian  tern* 
pie,  pare  and  polished,  and  at  once 
the  work  of  science  and  simplicity, 
Hammers  extempore*  productions, 
vhea  he  was  loft  free  to  follow  his 
own  thoughts  with  the  piano  before 
bim,  might  be  compared  to  the  fantas- 
tic beauty  of  some  of  those  edifices 
that  we  see  reared  upon  the  stage, 
formed  of  the  slightest  materials,  yet 
picturesque^  and  though  passing  away 
from  tho  eye,  yet  impressing  the  me- 
mory with  a  sense  of  combined  ele- 
gance and  splendour.  Hummel,  from 
his  earliest  days,  was  destined  for 
music.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
he  was  made  master  of  all  the  finer 
secrets  of  his  profession,  when  we  say 
that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Mozart.  He 
performed,  when  but  nine  years  of 
age,  at  his  great  master's  concerts  in 
Dresden;  and  when  Germany  lost  that 
most  delicious  of  ail  composers.  Hum- 
mel bad  the  honour  of  be^ng  appointed 
to  direct  the  music  ptrformed  at  his 
obsequies.  After  niiaking  the  round 
of  Germany,  he  came  to  England 
many  years  since,  and  was  received 
with  great  applause.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  country  for  some  time,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  devoted 
himself  to  composition.  Music  for 
the  concert-room,  the  chapel,  and  the 
opera,  was  the  friiit  of  his  study. 
Four  or  five  years  since,  he  once  more 
came  to  England,  and  was  received 
with  the  homage  due  to  a  veteran 
whose  fame  had  been  established.  But 
at  this  time  a  new  school  had  been 
formed  in  Germany,  and  become  po- 
pular in  England.  Rapidity  of  exe- 
cution had  superseded  delicacy  of 
taste;  difficulty  was  mistaken  for 
science,  and  extravagance  for  origi- 
nality. Hummel  was  still  admired ; 
but  younger  rivals  naturally  carry  off 
the  honours  of  the  old,  among  tho 
fluctuatmg  tastes  of  a  singularly  fluc- 
tuating people.  After  a  residence  of 
one  or  two  years  hi  London,  where 
he  gave  occasional  concerts,  he  retired 
to  Weimar,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine. 

This  b  the  age  of  intellect,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  medicine  should 
not  have  its  novelties  as  well  as  poli- 
tics. But  there  is  nothing  like  prac- 
tical evidence.     The  following  case 


occurred  a  few  days  since  in  one  of 
the  London  Police  Offices : — 

An  extraordinary  looking  old  map, 
whose  head,  like  those  of  the  Anthro- 
pophagi, did  grow  beneath  his  shoul- 
ders, whose  politics  might  have  been 
judged  from  the  sans  adotte  state  of 
his  costume,  and  who,  like  an  Irish 
forty-shilling  freeholder,  carried  his 
fee  simple  on  his  back,  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  by  one  of  the 
constables.  His  crime  seems  a  singu- 
lar one,  or  at  least  one  which,  among 
higher  personages,  b  passed  over  with 
extraordinary  impunity ;  it  was  that 
of  sleeping  in  the  presence  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  can  conceive  Lord  Glenelg's 
alarm  at  discovering  that  a  crime  of 
this  order  is  visitable  by  public  justice ; 
nor  are  we  sure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  feels  perfectly  safe,  as 
it  notoriously  falb  asleep  en  masse  by 
instinct,  whenever  Lord  John  Russell 
grows  pathetic,  whenever  Mr  Spring 
Rice  anects  to  argue,  Mr  Poulett 
Thompson  to  be  humorous,  or  Mr 
Joseph  Hume  to  talk  independence 
and  English.  We  admit,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  plea  on  each  and 
all  of  those  occasions,  but  the  old  adage 
of  the  Greek  was  now  verified,  that 
laws  are  like  cobwebs,  they  catch  the 
small  flies,  but  the  large  ones  break 
through  them.  The  sleeper  in  this 
instance  had  chosen  a  dunghill  in  a 
stable-yard.  If  he  had  slumbered  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  or  at  the  desk  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  Statesman  and  a  Refor- 
mer. <*  Who  are  you,  my  good 
madr"  said  the  magbtrate;  "what 
b  your  name?"  '<  I  am  a  doctor," 
was  the  answer,  "  and  known  over  all 
Europe.     I  am  Doctor  Belberrb.*' 

3Iaff,  "  Have  you  no  friends,  or 
home,  that  you  should  be  found  sleep- 
ing  on  a  dunghill  at  thb  time  of  the 
year?** 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question  the 
doctor  answered  like  a  philosopher: 
"  As  to  friends,  I  have  enough  of 
them,  for  I  am  on  good  terms  with 
all  the  world."  To  the  second,  like  a 
physician:  '*  As  to  sleeping  on  a 
dunghill,  it  is  the  bed  of  all  others  I 
liko  best.  Besides,  it  is  good  for  my 
rheumatism."  He  then  talked  like  an 
epicure :  *'  I  always  find  a  nice  soft 
fresh  heap,  and  bury  my  limbs  in  it 
up  to  the  iiips,  and  I  experience  more 
-genial  heat  from  such  a  covering  than 
from  all  yoiur  blankets  and  counter- 
panes." 
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We  admit  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  of  recogatsin^  the  value  of  a 
dunghill  by  public  characters.  We 
have  in  great  abundance  dunghill  pa- 
triotSy  some  dunghill  orators^  and  not 
a  few  dunghill  heroes  in  the  list  of 
modern  renovators.  We  shall  under- 
take  to  sayi  for  instance^  that  the 
great  Agitator  has  a  grateful  memory 
of  the  dunghill  in  liis  heart,  and  a 
showy  panegyric  of  it  in  his  portfolio. 
The  very  mention  of  it  must  remind 
him  of  the  composition  of  his  own 
faculties,  fc.  lings,  and  fortunes.  We 
can  fancy  him  in  one  of  hb  fondest 
moods,  thus  addressing  one  of  those 
heaps.  "  Emblem  of  myself,'*  he 
mignt  say,  "  raked  together  from  the 
kennel,  compound  of  all  that  is  vile 
to  the  eye,  odious  to  the  sense,  and 
polluting  to  the  touch,  I  see  thee  rise 
day  by  day  with  added  offal ;  rejoi- 
cingly I  see  thy  fume  ascend,  poison- 
ing the  air  ;  rejoicingly  I  see  thee 
grow  more  rotten,  as  thou  growest 
more  mature  ;  more  offensive  to  every 
sense,  as  thou  growest  more  lofty ;  but 
the  time  shall  come,  when  even  thou 
shaft  bo  pulled  down,  scattered  in 
dust,  and  mixed  with  the  general  clay. 
The  enemies  of  freedom  will  then  ex- 
alt over  my  downfall,  and  say  that  the 
only  good  to  be  found  for  me,  is  when 
I,  too,  like  thee  shall  be  scattered,  and 
we  shall  both  have  our  revenge.  Thy 
stench  shall  poison  the  land  while  an 
atom  remains  above  grouqd,  nor  shall 
my  memory  be  forgotten  nor  unaven- 
ged, *  while  rottenness  can  be  propa- 
gated among  mankind.*  ** 

The  Doctor  was  then  asked  "Where 
have  you  practised  as  a  medical  man  ?*' 

Doctor,  "  My  walk  has  been  round 
the  globe.  I  have  practised  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  I 
liave  served  in  the  army,  I  have  served 
in  the  navy,  and  in  both  I  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives.  My  art  is  pecu- 
liar ;  it  consists  in  the  composition  of 
mv  medicines.  I  am  now  about  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  one  which  wUl 
cure  the  cholera  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  is  ten  to  one  better 
than  Morrison's  pills:  you  shall  hear 
the  component  parts." 

The  Doctor,  besides  being  a  physi- 
cian, was  evidently  a  philanthropist, 
for  he  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  me- 
dicine on  the  spot ;  but,  unlike  Lord 
John  Russell,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
was  neither  for  weak  remedies  nor 
half  measures.  Taking  a  paper  from 
his  wallet^  he  read  the  recipe,  nrhich 


we  have  no  doubt  would  be  among  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  pa- 
latablethat  ever  was  offered  by  science ; 
the  foundation  of  the  cure  being  laid 
in  three  bottles  of  the  best  port  wine, 
and  four  of  the  best  French  brandy. 
The  Magistrate  here  asked  him  tbo 
home  question,  "  Have  you  any  pa- 
rish ?•* 

Doctor.  **  Parish !  to  be  sure  I 
have ;  all  the  world  is  my  parish,  for 
I  go  where  I  like,  and  I  never  find  a 
door  shut  against  me.**  The  Doctor 
evidently  equivocated,  but  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  equivocation  whitewashed 
the  crime,  as  it  docs  in  the  case  of, 
Attorney- Generals  and  others  of  the 
same  profession.  By  making  all  the 
world  his  parish,  he  evidently  avoided 
coming  within  any  local  act,  and  by 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  he  as  evi- 
dently escaped  having  the  door  shut 
in  his  face.  Wo  have  heard  of  this 
dexterity  before,  amongst  tho  Irish 
felons,  who  saved  their  lives  by  dying 
in  jail ;  and  among  Irish  felons  of  ano- 
ther order,  who  saved  their  honour  by 
forgetting  their  oaths.  However,  the 
Doctor  was  still  active.  "  I  have 
.another  receipt,"  said  he,  "here,  which 
I  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  deceived  bv  the  druggists, 
I  have  marked  down  the  price  of  the 
medicines,  and  the  rogues  dare  not 
charge  more.**  The  Magistrate  then 
made  another  home-thrust,  which  was 
parried  with  equal  dexterity.  "  You 
are  not  without  money,  I  suppose  ?** 

Doctor.  "  Money  I  I  have  plenty 
of  it,  but  I  never  carry  it  about  me, 
for  fear  of  being  robbed.**  He  then 
described  his  ways  and  means,  and 
showed  his  patriotism  by  rabing  them 
on  the  enemy.  *'  Bless  your  soul,  I 
made  my  fortune  abroad.  I  made 
more  nooney  out  of  Bonaparto  in 
Egypt,  by  curing  the  jaundice,  than 
all  of  you  could  carry  on  your  backs.** 
The  Magistrate  then  ventured  another 
interrogatorv,  which  was  retorted 
with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  practitioner. 
"  Doctor,  would  you  not  like  to  go  to 
a  workhouse?** 

Doctor.  "  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  j  I 
prefer  my  dunghill  bed  and  the  con- 
'  tents  of  my  wallet  to  hard  usage  and 
water-gruel  in  your  pauper  establish- 
ments. I  want  for  nothmg,  and  can 
always  procure  a  supply  of  money 
from  my  agent  in  the  Uity,  when  my 
stock  of  provisions  runs  low.**  Kind- 
ling with  the  theme,  he  now  threw 
himself  in  an  attitude,  and  spoke  like 
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a  poet.  ''  I  would  rather  sleep  with 
my  limbs  buried  in  dung,  with  no- 
thing but  the  canopy  of  Heaven  over 
me,  than  in  the  soflest  bed  of  down 
with  silk  hangings/'  The  Magistrate, 
CTidentlj  not  understanding  poetry, 
here  cut  short  this  son  of  Apollo  by  a 
double  title,  and  gave  the  order  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air,  but  must  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  The  Doctor,  like  a  man 
who  knew  the  world,  and  the  folly  of 
resisting  a  Bow-Street  magistrate, 
calmly  took  tip  his  wallet,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  constable,  protest- 
hig,  however,  in  the  injured  name  of 
fra^om  and  philosophy,  against  the 
oppression  which  had  compelled  a 
Briton  to  sleep  in  a  bed  instead  of  a 
danghill,  or  abide  under  the  roof  of  a 
workhouse,  when  he  had  the  skies  for 
his  roof,  and  all  thd  world  for  his  bed- 
chamber. 

Yet  the  conception  of  the  ingenious 
Doctor  is  not  altogether  new.  Old 
men  still  record,  with  a  brbk  recollec- 
tion of  the  days  of  their  youth,  the 
performances  of  a  Doctor  Graham, 
with  whom  the  earth-bath  was  a  spe- 
cific for  all  the  casualties  and  calami- 
ties of  our  nature.  The  Doctor 
brought  his  patients  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  each  was  plunged  naked 
and  neck  deep  into  fresh  dug  earth. 
There  they  raodained,  the  Doctor  in 
full  Parisian  dress,  with  bag- wig  and 
sword,  moving  from  plant  to  plant  of 
those  curious  exotics,  and  ascertaining 
by  the  pulse  how  far  the  genial  spirit 
of  the  soil  had  infused  itself  into  tneir 
frames.  This  earth-bath  gave  rise  to 
some  odd  mcidefats.  Among  the  rest, 
a  freakish  gentleman  one  day  strayu3g 
through  the  Doctor*s  spacious  house, 
happened  to  open  the  door  of  this 
living  greenhouse  ;  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight,  he  gazed  for 
a  while,  but  recollecting  that  ho  had 
seen  buckets  of  some  fluid,  probably 
not  of  the  most  pellucid  kind,  standing 
in  the  stable,  he  deliberately  dashed 
them  over  the  heads  of  the  patients, 
crying  out,  to  the  astonbhed  but  ut- 
terly helpless  sufferers,  that  the^r  look- 
ed horridly  dry,  and  that  notmng  in 
the  ground  could  live  without  being 
watered. 

This  shows  how  far  the  gullibility 
of  our  wisest  of  wise  nations  can  go. 
Graham  was  within  sight  of  a  rapid 
fortune.  He  was  a  showy  fellow, 
dressed  handsomely,  and  had  neither 
principle  nor  character ;  in  short,  he 
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had  every  qualification  for  pickbig  up 
an  heiress.  He  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing employed  by  all  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour, and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  and  last  who  promised  an  heir 
to  the  well-known  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men :  Graham  suffered  it  to 
turn,  gave  dinners  more  showy  than 
the  Peerage,  and  thus  offended  them 
irreconcilably ;  forgot  to  give  dinners 
to  the  Sir  John  Fieldings  of  the  day, 
and  thus  offended  them  beyond  all 
hope  of  forgiveness  ;  in  fact,  thought 
too  much  of  himself  and  too  little  of 
others,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  ran  aground.  Where  he  retired 
IS  still  obscure.  A  man  in  miserable 
plight,  calling  himself  Doctor  Graham, 
made  his  appearance  a  dozen  years 
afterwards  at  the  watering-places  in 
the  north.  Nobody  could  rccognifo 
him  as  the  showy,  fluent,  and  plausi- 
ble man  of  the  earth-bath  ;  unlike  the 
Doctor  of  the  dunghill,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  p^o  to  the  workhouse,  and 
there  he  died,  pretending  to  the  last 
that  he  was  the  true  Simon  Pure — a 
pretence  which  nobody  believed.  All 
who  had  ever  known  Graham  knew 
that  this  could  not  be  the  manner  of 
his  extinction ;  that  his  genius  could 
not  thus  be  squeezed  out  of  the  world ; 
and  that,  in  short,  he  must  turn  up 
some  way  or  other,  in  the  shape  of 
some  dashing  novelty.  The  East,  as 
Napoleon  said,  is  the  place  for  bril- 
liant adventurers,  and  to  this  hour 
there  are  some  who  account  for  the 
extraordinary  rise  of  Mustaplm  Bair- 
actar,  the  extraordinary  vizier  of  Sul- 
tan Selim,  by  his  being  only  the  trans- 
formation of  Graham  into  a  Turk,  and 
of  his  chapeau'bras  into  a  turban. 
There  were  even  rumours,  that,  pre- 
viously to  this  event,  he  had  been  seen 
in  Corsica  ;  that  he  was  a  prodigious 
admirer  of  the  majestic  graces  of  Le- 
titia  Raniolinl,  who,  in  turn,  as  is  na- 
tural among  persons  of  genius,  was  a 
prodigious  admirer  of  the  magnificent 
Quack.  We  have  no  desire  here  to 
deal  with  Corsican  scandal,  but  it  was 
always  our  firm  belief  that  a  little  at- 
torney of  Ajaccio  never  gave  life  to 
the  dashing  charlatanry,  overleaping 
ambition,  and  fiery  spirit  of  Napoleon. 

Mr  OXonnell,  whose  name,  we  sup- 
pose, will  be  before  the  public  until  he 
is  hanged,  has  begun  his  winter  cam- 
paign like  the  winter  itself, — bluster- 
ing, misty,  and  murky,— so  to  conti- 
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nue  until  better  days  expel  it,  and  the 
land  is  free  again.  Englbhmen  have 
already  learnt  to  treat  him  very  much 
like  the  winter ;  they  shut  their  doors 
upon  him  universally  ;  and  leave  him 
to  howl  in  the  streets.  In  fact,  there 
IB  but  one  House  in  the  kingdom  in 
which  Mr  OXonnell  can  set  his  footj 
without  the  chance  of  being  turned 
out  within  the  next  five  minutes  ;  but 
into  that  House,  unluckily,  so  many 
Uke  himself  have  made  their  way,  that 
there  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  At  the 
approach  of  every  Session  he  sets  his 
grievance  to  a  new  tune ;  one  year  it 
is  tithe,  another  year  the  corporations, 
and  now  the  indignation  of  his  whole 
poltroonery  j^  roused  by  the  petitions 
of  the  honest  electors  against  the  re- 
turns of  his  accomplices.  He  rages 
and  bellows  especially  against  the  fund 
raised  to  relieve  the  petitioners  from 
ruin.  Nothing  can  bo  at  once  more 
natural  and  more  profligate  on  his 
part,  for  there  are  men  in  whom  na> 
ture  and  profligacy  go  together.  He 
trembles,  as  the  dug  detected  in  plun- 
dering trembles  at  the  sight  of  the 
lash,  or  as  the  jail-bird  when  he  sees 
the  executioner,  noose  in  hand.  As  to 
its  being  originally  the  act  of  the  Con* 
servatives,  this  is  like  all  his  other  fic- 
tions ;  the  idea  was  his  own.  It  is 
scarcely  more  tlian  a  year  since  he 
begged  a  subscription  throughout  Eng- 
land^ to  support  him  in  resisting  the 
petition  of  the  members  for  Dublin, — 
a  petition  which  was  proved  to  be  just, 
and  in  which  every  shilling  expended 
by  tho  allies  of  Mr  O' Council  was, 
therefore,  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
support  an  unjustifiable  return  ;  and 
no  man  could  know  better,  of  course, 
than  Mr  O'Connell  himself,  of  what 
nature  his  voters  were,  and  therefore 
he  must  havo  known  that  the  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling  which  he 
grasped  from  his  Radical  contributors 
was  to  enable  him  not  to  sustain  a 
right,  but  a  wrong.  Even  at  this  mo- 
znent,  demands  are  made  by  his  Pa- 
pbt  and  Radical  associates  for  sub- 
scriptions ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  has 
the  unparalleled  effrontery  to  denounce 
the  English  election  fund.  But  what 
is  the  actual  nature  of^hat  fund  ?  It 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
course  of  justice  where  a  wrong  has 
palpably  been  done,  and  to  p advent 
nonest  men  being  ruined  in  the  tflPurt 
to  recover  the  rights  of  tlie  people. 
A  great  number  of  gentlemen  who 
would  have  been  returned  if  there  had 


been  any  fairness  at  the  hustingSi  de- 
mand justice  at  the  Parliamentary  tri« 
bunal ;  but  the  demand  is  so  expen« 
sive,  that  they  cannot  pursue  it 
without  serious  injury  to  their  own 

Sroperties.  In  that  case,  what  is  the 
uty  of  every  man  who  feels  tho  im* 
portance  of  having  honest  representa- 
tives, and  who  knows  that  in  tact  those 
representatives  are  labouring  not  for 
themselves  but  for  him  ?  It  is  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  way  into  thoso 
seats,  where  in  justice  and  honour  they 
should  be  placed.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  public  subscription.  To  the 
0*Connell  charge,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  liti- 
gation, the  answer  is  plain,  and  it  is, 
that  in  no  instance  whatever  is  that 
subscription  to  be  applied,  but  where 
good  grounds  for  the  petition  are  dis- 
tinctly shown,  and  where  the  conduct 
of  tho  O'ConncUites  and  Radicals  has 
been  so  palpably  base  and  violent,  that 
tho  success  of  a  petition  is  almost  cer- 
tain. In^such  cases,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  petition  is  merely 
a  means  of  doing  that  which  every 
man  is  bound  to  do,  as  far  as  he  cau, 
viz.,  assistmg  the  course  of  justice ; 
and  as  upon  the  success  of  those  peti- 
tions may  depend  the  extinction  of  a 
violent  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
the  expulsion  of  an  odious  faction  from 
power,  and  the  security  of  the  consti- 
tution, no  act  of  public  duty  can  be 
wiser,  more  imperious,  or  more  ho- 
nourable. The  time  now  is  short  for 
applying  contributions  to  this  great 
purpose,  but  every  Englishman  should 
feel  that  he  is  called  on  by  principle 
to  join  in  this  patriotic  effort,  and  feel, 
too,  that  he  may  measure  his  patriot- 
ism by  his  activity  in  a  crisis  which 
eminently  involves  the  fate  of  his 
country  and  his  religion.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
shows  in  what  spirit  the  baronet,  who 
has  now  joined  sober  and  manly  pub- 
lic spirit  to  his  old  intrepidity,  regards 
this  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land:— 

"  TO  A.  SFOTTHWOODE,  ESQ. 

«  Sia, — It  was  -y  intention  to  have 
announced  myself  this  day  in  ine  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  your  *  gang,* 
but  I  find  the  motion  that  relates  to  it 
is  dofiTrcd  until  the  Gth  of  next  month, 
and  I  think  it  very  possible  that  it 
may  be  put  off*  altogether ;  and  that, 
although  Mr  OConneli  has  pledged 
luroself  to  prosecute  the  subject^  be 
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may  abo  drop  it,  as  I  cannot  have  the 
same  confidence  in  his  word  that  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  had  in  that  of  the 
ghost,  although  poor  Mr  Raphael  took 
it  for  double  the  amount.  I  now, 
thersfore,  in  order  to  secure  to  myself 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  *  mu^^' 
for  seeing  justice  done  both  t  '  •'•  .d 
and  £Qglaii4»  ^y  subscribing  to  a  fund 
intended  to  deuray  the  necessary  ex« 
peoses  for  that  purpose^  and  in  order 
to  make  my  wish  as  public  as  possible, 
take  the  liberty  thus  to  address  you, 
sad  to  request  the  editor  of  the  Times 
to  transmit  to  ^ou  my  subscription  of 
L.20. — I  remain,  sir,  &c.  &c. 

"  F.   BORDETT." 

The  talent  for  tiger-hunting  is  de- 
caymg  in  India.  The  march  of  mind, 
in  the  shi^^  of  the  musket,  has  been 
fatal  to  this  child  of  nature.  He  de- 
tpifled  the  matchlock,  and  the  result 
of  the  combat  in  general  was  that  it 
carried  off  the  marksman,  and  left  the 
matchlock  to  find  its  way  home.  The 
Indian  arrows  and  spears  were  fit  for 
nothing  but  killing  Indians ;  the  tiger 
scoffed  at  them,  shook  the  arrow  from 
his  hide,  crashed  the  lance  with  his 
paw,  and  finished  the  day's  sport  by 
derouring  every  remnant  of  tlie  sports- 
man, except  perhaps  a  turban  or  a  pair 
of  bangles.  This  was  aglorious  time  for 
the  kings  of  the  jungle ;  the  tigers  man- 
aged matters  as  they  liked ;  poor  ration- 
aiity,  with  iiis  weak  hands  and  two  feet, 
was  no  match  for  the  claw  that  grasped 
like  a  nun-trap,  the  limb  that  struck 
down  like  a  thunderbolt,  or  the  mighty 
tuaks  that  made  but  a  single  crash, 
and  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  disappear- 
ed. The  forest  monarchs  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  whcther.the  tiger 
took  his  solitary  way  through  the  sands, 
couched  in  the  jungle,  baUied  his  shin- 
ing Bides  in  the  river  that  lay  like  a 
sheet  of  gold  under  the  burning  noon, 
or  marched  in  troops  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  on  their  moonlight  expedi- 
tions, man  was  the  stranger  and  the 
serf,  the  tiger  wa»  the  possessor  and 
the  iovereign. 

But  things  have  changed ;  the  Eng- 
lish came  from  beyond  the  seas  with 
capital  guns,  macle  to  carry  a  four- 
oonce  ball  to  the  heart  of  lion,  bufi^o, 
or  tiger,  cnnning  enough  to  keep 
themseWes  out  of  harm's  way  on  the 
backs  of  elephants,  rich  enough  to  have 
dlepfaants  to  ride  on,  and  mad  enough  to 
venture  th^  lives  in  riding  after  tigers 
▼here  a  slip  of  the  elephant  might 


throw  them  head  foremost  into  thu 
tiger^s  mouth,  and  where  the  prey 
himself,  if  dead  at  their  feet,  was  not 
wortli  the  price  of  the  lead  fired  into 
him.  After  a  great  deal  of  fruitless 
valour  on  the  part  of  the  tigers,  they 
hitd  the  sense  to  discover  the  folly  of 
:.  jilting  with  Mantons  and  mad  Eng- 
lishmen, who  thought  as  little  of  their 
own  lives  ai  o f  any  other.  The  tigers^ 
therefore,  with  one  consent,  withdrew 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  tiiose  un- 
manageable enemies,  and  though  now 
and  then  a  solitary  champion  traverses 
his  own  ground,  eats  up  the  Hindoos 
without  mercy,  and  carries  off  some 
inadvertent  Englishman  who  forgets 
that  the  edge  of  a  jungle  is  not  the 
outer  circle  of  the  Kegent^s  Park,  or 
the  Himalaya  is  not  Ilampstead  Hil]^ 
the  mass  of  the  tiger  race,  like  the 
American  Indian,  have  left  the  seats 
of  their  progenitors  to  the  new  inva- 
der, and  have  retreated  across  the 
prairies  and  floods  of  the  interior. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  a 
tiger-hunt  is  now  a  matter  of  rare  oc- 
currence. A  tiger-hunter  takes  on 
himself  the  airs  of  a  hero,  and  the 
whole  adventure  is  touched  with  the 
tinge  of  romance. 

We  have  found  the  following  narra- 
tive in  a  country  newspaper,  ,which 
we  give  on  its  authority,  not  knowing 
any  other  source. 

"  I  had  never  before  seen  any  thing 
In  the  shape  of  a  tiger,  and  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  not  so  my 
little  Moor  boy  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a 
famous  Shekaree,  and  I  believe  he  had 
never  seen  a  tiger  any  more  than  my- 
self;  he  had  often  heard  his  father 
talk  of  his  exploits  among  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  he  knew  me  to 
be  a  Griffin,  and  his  little  heart  swell- 
ed with  the  proud  consciousness  of  su- 
perior knowledge  in  woodcraft.  *  Sup- 
Eose  master  please,'  said  he,  drawing 
imself  up  and  assuming  an  air  of 
much  importance,  '  I  show  Sahib  how 
to  kill  that  tiger  ;  I  know  very  well 
hurrah  JS/tiAar  business.'  In  my  sim- 
plicity I  looked  upon  the  daring  little 
imp  who  talked  thus  confidently  of 
killing  a  panther,  with  a  d^ree  of  re- 
spect almost  amounting  to  awe,  and 
without  hesitation  put  myself  under  his 
guidance.  According  to  his  directions 
I  extracted  the  shot  from  my  gun,  and 
loaded  it  with  some  bullets  which  I 
happened  to  have  in  my  pocket.  '  Now 
then,'  exclaimed  my  young  Shikaree 
as  he  placed  me  behind  the  shelter  of 
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a  large  stone  directly  in  the  front  of 
the  cave ;  *  now  then,  I  show  Sahib 
how  to  make  tiger  come.     Sabib  make 
a  tiger  eat  plenty  balls ;  that  proper 
Shikar   business.*       So    saying,    he 
marched  directly  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  and  began  to  pelt  the  tiger 
with  6tones>  abusing  him  at  tho  same 
time   in   choice   Hindostanee   slang. 
Sure  enough,  this  did  malat  tiger  come 
with  a  vengeance.  The  enraged  brute, 
uttering  a  shrill  roar,  darted  from  the 
cave,  seized  the  boy  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  tlirew  him  over  his  shoulders, 
and  dashed  down  the  hill. like  a  thun- 
derbolt.     M^  blood  curdled  at  the 
sight,  but  I  instinctively  fired,  and  I 
suppose  hit  the  beast,  for  he  instantly 
dropped  the  boy,  who  rolled  into  a 
dark  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  panther  having  disappeared  in  a 
neighbouring  jungle,  I  descended  into 
the  ravine,  to  look  after  poor  little 
'  Kheder.*      There  he  lay  weltering 
in  blood,  dreadfully  mangled,  and  evi- 
dently in  a  dying  state,  but  still  quite 
sensible.      The  gallant  little  fellow 
never  uttered  a  complaint,  but  fixing 
his  large  black  eyes  steadily  on  my 
countenance^  as  if  he  could  there  read 
his  fate,  asked  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice 
for    some    water.      I   was    stooping 
down    to  collect    some  in  my  hat, 
when    I    was    startled   by    a    surly 
growl,  and  the  noise  of  some  ani- 
mal snuffing  amongst  the  brushwood, 
which  closed  over  my  head  and  al- 
most excluded  the  light  of  day  ;  it 
was  the  panther,  who  had  returned. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  fiy,  and  leave 
the  boy  to  Ins  fate.     But  poor  '  Khe- 
der/ seeing  my  intention,  fixed  his 
glassy  e^es  upon  me  with  an  imploring 
U)ok  wmch  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and 
made  me  blush  for  very  shame.  Kneel- 
ing bv  his  side,  I  raised  his  head,  wiped 
the  bloody  froth  from  his  parched  lips, 
and  poured  a  few  drops  of  water  down 
his  uiroat.     This  appeared  to  revive 
him.   *  You  have  not  killed  the  tiger. 
Sahib,*  speaking  in  Hindostanee ; '  lam 
aorry  for  that  5  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  sent  his  skin  to  my  father.     But 
you  will  tell  him.  Sahib,  that  I  died 
like  a  Shikaree.     I  was  not  afraid  of 
the  tiger ;  I  never  cried  out  when  I 
felt  his  teeth  crunching  through  my 
bones  I      No!   I  struck  my  knife  in 
him  twice.  See  I  that  is  tiger*s  blood  1' 
and  his  glaring  eyes  flushed  wildly  for 
a  moment  as  he  held  up  a  bloody  knifo, 
which  he  clutched  firmly  in  his  right 
band.    ^  Father  will  bo  proud  to  hear 


this.  But  ray  mother  will  cry  very 
much>  and  her  heart  will  turn  to  water 
when  she  hears  that  I  am  dead.*  And 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  hot  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  remained  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  dosed,  and  big  drops 
stealing  slowly  and  silently  through 
the  long  silken  eyelashes.  But  sud- 
denly starting  up,  with  his  eyes  burst- 
ing from  their  sockets,  and  gasping 
painfully  for  breath,  he  screamed  as  if 
in  a  fit  of  delirium.  *  The  tiger  has 
seized  me  again  I  save  me,  Sahib,  save 
me  r  cried  he  in  a  hoarse  voice ;  *  I 
feel  his  teeth  in  my  throat !  my  breath 
is  stopped  1  ah !  ah  I*  he  gasped  like  a 
person  drowning — hb  eyes  turned  in 
his  head  till  nothing  but  tho  white  was 
visible — ^his  jaws  became  firmly  locked 
— a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  limbs, 
and  the  gallant  little  *  Kheder*  fell 
back  in  my  arms  a  stiffened  corpse. 
I  was  young  then,  and  unused  to  death, 
and  that  scene  has  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind  which  will  never  be  obli- 
terated. All  this  time  tho  panther 
continued  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  my  head,  growling  fearfully,  ever 
and  anon  poking  his  snout  into  the 
bushes,  and  snuffing  at  me  as  if  deba- 
ting with  himself,  whether  or  not  he 
should  jump  down.** 

A  still  more  energetic  display  of 
animal  vivacity  has  reached  us  from  a 
travelling  friend.  As  the  event  oc- 
curred about  a  thousand  miles  oflT,  we 
cannot  describe  it  on  our  own  autho- 
rity. But  as  we  have  tlie  utmost  con- 
fidence in  our  friend,  who  is  so  much 
the  reverse  of  Spring  Rice  that  ho 
abhors  all  luxuriating  in  the  regions  of 
fancy,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  deco- 
rating a  fact  as  of  bringing  in  the  Bud- 
get, we  offer  it  to  managers  at  this 
gloomy  and  pantomimical  season  as  a 
capital  resolirce  for  the  general  dulness 
of  the  frostbitten  stage. 

A  frightful  scene  occurred  on  the 
6th  inst.  at  the  theatre  of  Czemey,  in 
Bohemia,  during  the  performance  of  a 
melo-drama,  called  tho  Bear  of  the 
Mountains,  the  principal  performer  in 
which  was  a  bruin  of  such  wonderful 
docility  and  dramatic  talent,  that  for  a 
long  succession  of  nights  he  attracted 
overflowing  audiences.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  sometlung  had  put  this 
star  out  of  humour,  and  bo  was  ob- 
served to  be  wanting  in  those  brilliant 
displays  of  the  histrionic  art  which  had 
previously  9Yerwholme,d  him  with  aj>. 
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l^ose.    In  the  third  act,  instead  of 
coming  down  the  naonntain  by  a  wind- 
ing path,  with  **  the  slow  and  solemn 
step"  proscribed  by  the  prompter's 
book,  he  alighted  on  the  stage  at  one 
boond,  like  the  descent  of  an  aerolite. 
On  his  return  behind  the  scenes  he 
receiTed  reproofs,  which,  instead  of 
ifflproring,  made  his  temper  still  more 
EuUen ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
oDold  be  prevailed  on  to  go  through 
hts  part.     In  tho  last  scene  he  was  in- 
duced to  commence  a  waltz  with  a 
yoimg  and  beautiful  peasant  girl,  and 
seemed  to  take  so  much  enjoyment  in 
the  dance,  that  the  whole  audience 
gndually  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
sUnding  on  the  benches,  drowned  the 
sounds  of  a  powerful  orchestra  with 
their  acclamations  of  wonder  and  de- 
light.    In  a  moment,  however,  the 
joyons  spectacle  was  changed  into  a 
seene  of  terror.     A  piercing  shriek 
was  heard  through  all  the  tumult,  and 
the  lovely  dancer  was  seen  whirled 
round  with  the  rapidity  of  a  catherine- 
wheel,  and  discharged  from  her  part- 
ner'ai  anns  head  foremost  into  the  pit, 
where,  however,  she  was  caught  by 
the  audience  without  damage.     The 
next  moment  the  stage  lover  of  the 
peasant  girl,  who  had  been  coquetting 
in  a  dance  in  the  distance  with  a  group 
of  the  ballet,  advanced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  part  to  waltz  with  the  bear. 
The  former  catastrophe  had  been  so 
rapid,  that,  though  his  danger  was 
fully  perceived  by  the  audience,  whose 
cries  were  loud  to  deter  him,  it  was 
evidently  nnperceived  by  the  unlucky 
k>Tcr.    The  bear  was  instantly  on  the 
qui  vive,  measured  him  from  top  to 
toe,  and  flinging  his  legs  round  him 
began  to  waltz  with  such  extraordinary 
boundings  that  the  astonished  lover 
was  whirled  off  his  feet,  and  in  another 
moment  was  seen  hurried  to  the  top  of 
a  stage  precipice,  and  tossed  into  the 
surges  below.  The  astonishment  now, 
however,  was  turned  into  consterna- 
tion ;  the  bear  was  seen  dancing  for- 
ward, eridently  pleased  with  his  own 
exploits,  and  with  his  muzzle  broken, 
the  mask  hanging  loose  round   his 
neck,  and  roaring  fiercely.  The  whole 
audience  now  started  on  their  feet, 
rolted  over  each  other,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  choked  up  the  doors 
of  pit^  box,  and  gallery.     The  town 
police  were  now  called  in,  formed  a 
circle,  and  charged jthe  bear  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Firing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  buUets  vr^ich  missed  the 


bear  must  take  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience ;    but  the   hero,  though  left 
alone,  exhibited  at  once  the  adroitness 
of  his  education,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
his  nature.     A  part  of  his  training 
had  been  the  platoon  exercise,  and 
suddenly  knocking  down  a  corporal  of 
the  guard  with  one  paw,  and  seizing 
his  musket  with  the  other,  he  threw 
his  cross-belts  over  his  back,  and  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  prime  and  load. 
The  terror  of  the  audience  was  now 
extreme,  and  shrieks  were  heard  from 
every  side  as  he  pointed  the  muzzle 
towards  the  crowded  pit.    The  guan?, 
which  had  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable 
effort  of  city  valour  to  have  approach- 
ed him  at  all,  now  widened  their  circle 
in  all  directions  to  a  respectful  distance 
from  an  antagonist  armed  alike  with 
the  ferocity  of  savage  nature  and  the 
weapons  of  civilisation.   But  the  bear, 
already  long  accustomed  to  military 
manceuvres,  and  who  had  exhibited 
lately  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  panto- 
mime of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  pal- 
pably took  the  fugitives  for  Swedish 
captives,  and  picked  out  each  of  them . 
from  his  hiding-place  by  a  tender  touch 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     In  all 
their  fright  the  audience  roared  with 
laughter :  it  was  evident  that  his  pan- 
tomimical  recollections  were  still  strong 
upon  him,  for  he  compelled  every  man 
of  hb  captives  to  kneel  down  upon  tho 
stage,  strip  off  his  accoutrements,  and 
beg  for  his  life.     A  flourish*  of  trum- 
pets and  drums  should  have  followed 
this  unequivocal  victory,  but  the  or- 
chestra, half  terrified  out  of  their  lives 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conquer- 
or, had  forgot  this  part  of  their  duty. 
The  bear  now  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  growled  fiercely  at  the 
kettle- drummer,  and  finding  that  his 
signal  was  not   obeyed,    made    ono 
mighty  bound  at  tho  drum  itself,  and 
rolled  into  the  orchestra.      All  the 
performers  now  ran  for  their  lives, 
desks   were    tumbled    down,    fiddles 
crushed,  double-basses 'shattered  into 
fragments,  and  the  sons  of  Apollo» 
hiding  themselves  under  their  benches, 
scrambling  over  the  rails,  or  making 
battle  with  the  fragments   of   their 
trumpets  and  trombones,  roared  for 
help.    The  audience,  who  saw  that  he 
had  come  so  much  the  nearer  by  the 
route  of  the  orchestra,  now  tried  to 
make  their  escape  in  all  directions. 
Shrieks  and  screams,  roars  and  oaths, 
filled  all  parts  of  the  theatre;  but  whe- 
ther the  boar  thought  that  the  openi. 
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tion  was  too  tardy,  or  recollected  some 
of  his  old  scenes  of  towns  taken  by 
8tonn>  he  had  no  sooner  prostrated 
the  fiddlers  than  he  sprang  gallantly 
into  the  pit.  Here  all  was  confusion 
worse  confounded,  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  equalled  the  terror  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  each  was  electric ;  the  bear 
stamping,  boundmg,  and  roaring  with 
all  the  air  of  a  conqueror ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  theatre  was  completely 
cleared,  and  his  roar  had  entirely  sub- 
sided, that  the  city  guard,  gathered 
from  the  stage,  made  a  lodgxnent  in 
the  lobby.  The  commander*in*chief 
made  his  approaches  with  the  caution 
of  science,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
deliberate  than  the  courage  with  which 
he  opened  tlie  door  of  the  stage-box. 
There  he  discovered  that  tlie  bear  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  lap  of  victory,  and 
in  fact  was  snoring  at  full  length  on 
one  of  the  crimson  benches  in  the  pit. 
The  captain  of  the  guard,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  city  of  Czemey  for  his  va- 
lour, at  this  crisis  of  aSfairs  boldly 
veutured  forward,  and  ordered  his 
platoon  to  lire  a  volley  at  the  sleeping 
monster ;  but  before  this  could  be  e^ 
fected  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie 
from  which  the  performer  had  been 
borrowed,  came  in  with  ropes  and  nets, 
and  representing  to  the  gallant  officer 
that  it  was  better  to  let  them  take  him 
asleep  than  run  the  risk  of  hb  being 
awoke  by  the  firing,  a  risk  which 
might  involve  the  charactei'  of  the 
brave  men  under  his  command,  the 
keepers  were  suffered  to  supersede  the 
guard ;  the  bear,  probably  satbfied  with 
having  accomplished  all  that  he  in- 
tended to  do,  in  establishing  himself 
as  the  first  performer  in  his  line,  quiet- 
ly followed  his  keepers ;  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city,  on  the  plea  that, 
though  bears  might  make  dangerous 
actors,  Bohemian  actors  would  make 
very  good  bears,  published  a  procla- 
mation against  Bruin*s  appearance  in 
future. 

The  honour  of  newspaper  editors  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  public  welfare. 
The  following  dialogue  is  an  unan- 
swerable instance  of  its  tenacity.  A 
distinguished  editor  was  in  his  study. 
A  long,  thin,  ghastly- visaged  gentle- 
man was  announced.  With  an  asth- 
matic voice,  but  in  a  tone  of  studied 
civility,  for  otherwise  the  editor  would 
have  assuredly  transfixed  him  with  a 
fiery  paragraph  next  morning,  the 
stranger  said,^'^  Sir^  your  Joumal  of 


yesterday  contained  false  informa-  | 
tion.**  '*  Impossible,  sir!  but  tell  me, 
what  do  you  allude  to  V*  "  Yon  said 
that  Mr  M.  had  been  tried."  "  True." 
"Condemned!"  "Very  true."  "Hung!" 
"  Most  true.'*  «  Now,  sir,  I  am  the 
gentleman  himself."  "Impossible!*'  "I 
assure  you  it  is  a  fact;  and  now  I 
hope  that  you  will  contradict  what 
you  have  alleged."  "  By  no  means, 
sir.'*  "  How!  what  do  you  mean? 
you  are  deranged  i "  "I  may  be  so, 
sir,  but  I  will  not  do  it."  "  I  will  com- 
plain to  a  magistrate."  "  As  you 
please;  but  I  never  retract.  The 
most  that  I  can  do  for  you,  is  to  an- 
nounce that  the  rope  broke,  and  that 
you  are  now  in  perfect  health.  I  have 
my  principles,  sir ;  I  never  deceive. " 

The  farce  of  Raising  the  Wind  has 
notoriously  some  capital  hits,  but  we 
recommend  the  following  piece  of  dex- 
terity to  Jeremy  Diddler,  as  equally 
clever  and  new.  An  eminent  physi- 
cian requested  an  equally  eminent  sur- 
geon  to  accompany  him  to  see  a  man 
of  rank,  known,  however,  to  be  under 
difficulties.  The  patient  was  exceed- 
ingly polite  to  both,  and  the  visit  end- 
ed. Soon  after  this  the  same  physician 
called  again  on  the  suigeon,  request- 
ing that  he  would  accompany  lum  to 
see  another  patient.  On  their  way, 
the  surgeon  observed,  "  I  hope  tUs 
patient  will  behave  more  liberally  than 
the  last."  "  Why,"  said  the  M.D., 
"  did  he  not  give  you  a  fee  ?"  "  Not 
a  shilling,"  was  the  reply.  "  The 
scoundrel ! "  said  the  astonished  M.  D., 
"  why,  he  actually  borrowed  two  gui- 
neas  of  me  to  give  to  you." 

A  case,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  may  be  included,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  of  which,  at  all 
events,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
public  shoulcL  be  fully  aware,  tran- 
spired before  one  of  the  London  ma- 
gistrates a  few  days  ago.  All  the 
world  know,  that  coining  the  circnla- 
tion  of  the  realm  was  once  a  hasard- 
ous  offence,  and  though,  in  our  re- 
forming days,  the  philanthropists  of 
Common-halls  and  tavern  dinners  re- 
gard the  criminal  as  the  injured  per- 
son, and  the  sufferer  as  the  culprit, 
still  the  discovery  that  a  handful  of 
halfpennv  heads  of  the  Queen,  jraihed 
over  with  Dutch  gold,  has  been  the 
substitute  for  a  ^andful  of  solid  so- 
vereigns, has  at  least  the  look  of  per- 
verted ingenuity. 
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By  tbe  case  in  questioDy  it  appears 
that  an  immense  number  of  imitations 
of  the  Queen*8  coin  have  been  put 
into  circulation.  Tbe  die»  unbappilji 
and,  of  course,  by  the  merest  possi- 
ble accident,  is  so  like  the  true,  as  easily 
to  deceive  tlie  common  eye,  and  hap- 
pily so  far  unlike,  as  to  prevent  the 
officers  of  the  Mint  from  pronouncing 
tkm  direct  forgeries,  and  thenceforth 
throwing  the  ingenious  artuts  into  the 
elntches  of  the  law.  The  number  of 
those  coins  sent  loose  through  the 
country  amounts,  by  the  statement 
given  on  the  authority  of  their  fabri* 
cat  or,  to  2U0>000  gross ! — a  quantity 
totally  beyond  any  conception  that 
we  could  have  formed  of  the  activity 
of  the  trade  in  queen's  heads  and 
anns ;  and  which,  probably,  if  packed 
up  in  bales,  would  load  every  broad- 
wheeled  waggon  in  England  at  this 
hour.  The  matter  transpired  from 
the  simple  circumstance  of  a  young 
knave  8  substituting  one  of  those  coun- 
ters for  a  sovereign  with  which  he  was 
seat  to  get  change.  The  young  prac- 
tidoner  handed  over  his  substitute  to 
the  servant  of  the  house,  who  speedily 
brought  back  the  intelligence  that  it 
was  a  counterfeit.  The  sovereign 
was  then  found  on  the  boy,  and  the 
trick  was  evident. 

As  this  might  happen  in  ten  thou- 
sand cases  as  well  as  in  one,  the  soli- 
citor to  the  Mint  was  sent  for ;  who 
stated  the  nature  of  the  affair. 

The  solicitor  said  the  resemblance 
b^ween  these  medals  and  the  coin  of 
the  realm  was  not  so  strong  as  to  war- 
rant a  prosecution  by  the  Mint,  al- 
though tbe  size  and  colour  of  the  piece, 
the  ^giog,  tbe  copy  of  the  head,  and 
tbe  size  of  the  inscription  round  it, 
woiUd  deceive  a  hasty  observer,  or 
poor  persons  not  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive gold.  Accounts  were  received 
from  il  the  great  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  these  medals  being  sold,  and 
sometimes  uttered  as  sovereigns.  A 
nuin  was  committed  from  Seven  Oaks 
to  Maidstone  for  trial,  for  uttering  one 
of  these  coimterfeits,  and  a  package 
of  500  was  seized  by  the  police  at 
Manchester.  It  was  well  ascertained 
that  these  dangerous  pieces  came  from 
tbe  shop  of  Mr  Emmettin  Holbom. 
The  biUs  of  parcels  had  been  found 
on  the  street  venders  of  them. 

The  magistrate  regretted  that  any 
tradesman  should  seek  for  profits  in 
such  a  dangerous  course,  but  the  law 
did  not  warrant  liim  in  interfering. 


Having  admonished  tbe  prisoner,  he 
was  given  up  to  his  friends. 

Some  time  afterwards  Mr  Emmctt 
arrived,  and  upon  learning  why  he  had 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  against 
the  boy,  said  that  ho  did  not  conceive 
the  dealing  in  such  medab  affected  his 
credit.  Such  had  been  made  at  all 
times  ever  smce  he  was  a  boy,  and  the 
reverse  was  so  dissimilar  to  tne  coin  of 
the  realm,  that  there  could  bo  no  mis- 
take. Many  poor  men  made  a  living 
by  selling  them  in  the  streets  at  a 

Senny  each,  and  now  that  he  had  sold 
00,000  gross  of  them,  they  must  be 
so  familiar  to  tho  public,  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  their  being  mistaken 
for  sovereigns!  The  Mint  solicitor 
had  called  at  his  house  several  times, 
and  had  not  disputed  their  legality. 
Some  had  the  head  of  the  King  of  Ha- 
nover, others  tbe  heads  of  0' Council, 
and  Wellington,  &c. 

The  alderman,  after  examining  some 
specimens  produced  by  Mr  Emmett, 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  they 
were  not  so  harmless  as  Mr  Emmett 
supposed,  but  said  that  the  making  of 
them  appeared  legal;  and  probably 
if  he  did  not  make  them,  some  other 
H^on  would. 

Mr  Empdctt  said  they  were  used  as 
whist  counters. 

It  was  observed  tliat  they  would  be 
as  useful  for  counters  or  medals  if  they 
were  made  of  a  different  size,  either 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  gold  coin. 
Mr  Emmett  then  retired. 

We  much  wish  that  this  clever  per- 
son would  also  retire  from  business  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt, 
from  the  solicitor's  statement,  that 
some  of  his  performances,  innocent  as 
they  are,  have  been  perverted  to  pur- 
poses directly  the  reverse  of  innocent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  num. 
hers  of  them  have  been  passed  at  fairs 
and  markets,  and  if  they  do  not  con- 
tinue lon^  in  circulation,  the  fault  is 
in  the  thinness  of  the  gold  washing. 
It  is  with  us  a  standing  maxim,  from 
considerable  evidence  on  the  subject, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  fanners  at  fair 
and  market  are  nine  parts  tipsy  long 
before  nine  in  the  evening.  It  is 
equally  our  belief,  that  a  drunken 
farmer  is  a  remarkably  gullible  animal ; 
and  we  conclude  our  opinion  on  the 
facts,  by  admitting  that  a  knave,  with 
a  handful  of  Mr  Emmett's  most  loyal 
medals  of  King  or  Queen,  might  at 
such  a  time,  and  especially  after  some 
hard  drinking  together,  have  a  re- 
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mjM-kabljr  tcmptiDg  opportunity  of 
slipping  a  few  of  this  loyal  circulation 
into  any  sum  which  he  might  happen 
to  owe  tlic  farmer.  That  the  seyeral 
millions  which  have  been  sold  from 
the  manufactory  have  not  been  pur- 
chased for  the  mere  love  of  monarchy, 
or  the  mere  love  of  the  arts,  we  en- 
tircly  believe,  and  we  shouM  snppose 
our  opinion  to  be  that  of  most  persons 
who  nave  heard  of  the  case,  not  ex- 
cluding even  those  purchasers  who 
have  laid  them  in  by  the  500.  If 
they  have  not  overrun  the  whole  ster- 
ling circulation,  the  reason  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  half- 
an-hour*s  travel  in  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer  puts  an  end  to  their  affectation 
of  being  gold,  and  the  display  of  brass 
bscomes  too  strong  for  the  strongest 
credulity.  The  counter  is  then  flung 
away,  probably  with  no  very  kindly 
feeling  to  the  ingenious  gentleman  by 
whom  it  was  originally  insinuated  into 
Hodge*s  hand ;  but  it  at  least  can  do 
no  further  mischief.  In  the  mean- 
time the  trader  proceeds ;  keeps  his 
coin  wrapped  delicately  up  in  silver- 
paper  while  he  has  them,  replenishes 
them  from  the  original  produce  when 
his  stock  is  out,  and  so  sustains  tYlb 
activity  and  ingenuity  of  the  art  with 
unconscious  patronage.  But  dismiss- 
ing Mr  Emmett  from  our  recollection, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
purity  itself,  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive  a  regular  coiner  availing 
himself  of  the  simplicity  of  his  inven- 
tion to  a  very  handsome  extent.  He 
has  only  to 'make  a  die  resembling  the 
royal  coin,  just  so  far  as  to  deceive  a 
careless  eye,  yet  wanting  some  point 
which  would  strike  no  eye  but  that  of 
a  solicitor  of  the  Mint.  It  is  clear 
that  mischief  on  a  very  lucrative  scale 
might  bo  done,  and  the  Mint  officers 
still  be  set  at  defiance.  The  true  re- 
medy in  the  case  in  general  must  be, 
that  no  coin  or  model  fabricated  by  a 
private  artist  shall  bo  struck  having 
the  royal  head  and  the  national  arms 
on  it  at  the  same  time.  If  there  is  a 
head  on  one  side,  there  should  be  an 
inscription  on  the  other;  or  if  the 
arms  on  one  side,  an  inscription  on 
the  other.  This  would  distinguish 
the  counterfeit  to  all  but  the  mad  or 
the  blind.  This  would  merely  require 
some  order  in  a  committee  ;  but  this 
would  be  absolutely  necessary.  We 
can  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  coin- 
ing establishment  is  busy  already  in 
multiplying    Her    Majesty's   image, 


with  the  intention  of  canying  on  a 
game  much  deeper  than  whbt  or  Pope 
Joan.  

If  Solomon  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,**  we  shall  wager 
our  bowels  that  he  never  thought  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  Sandwich  Isles. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  which  wo 
have  now  to  announce.  In  Owhy- 
hee,  a  newspaper,  has  been  actually 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  over 
the  hemisphere  directly  under  our 
feet.  The  Pacific  lifts  up  his  placid 
countenance  in  wonder,  as  he  sees  the 
sheets  flying  across  his  broad  bosom. 
And  all  this  has  been  transacted  with 
diplomatic  formality;  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign  have  been  held  in  due 
honour ;  while  the  minds  of  his  cof- 
fee-coloured and  flat-nosed  population 
have  been  illumined.  Leave  having 
been  asked  of  his  Majesty,  Kauik- 
eaouoli,  which  being  interpreted  is, 
First  Cousin  to  the  Volcano,  and  Son 
of  the  Dog-star,  his  Majesty  gave  an 
audience  to  the  Ambassadors  from 
the  Republic  of  Letters.  They  were 
most  graciously  received. 

The  son  of  the  Dog-star  asked  what 
object  they  had  in  view.  They  an- 
swered "  that  of  enlightening  his  peo- 
ple." His  Majesty  replied,  •'  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory,  pro- 
vided the  illumination  were  cheap; 
that  the  cocoa-trew  in  the  whole  king. 
dom  having  been  cut  down  too  much 
of  late,  cocoa-nut  oil  had  become 
dear ;  that  the  Americans  had  begun 
to  be  great  rogues,  and  would  bring 
no  whale  oil  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and 
as  the  island  had  thus  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  being  Icfl  in  the  dark,  if 
the  newspapers  could  either  prevent 
the  darkness,  or  make  the  Americans 
a  little  less  roguish,  his  Majesty 
thought  that  they  ought  to  bo  encou- 
raged. The  King  then  asked  them 
what  next  could  the  newspapers  do  ? 
"  They  can  teach  your  Majesty's 
people  a  sense  of  their  rights,"  was  the 
answer.  On  this  the  Royal  remark 
was,  **  that  if  they  could  give  them  a 
little  more  sense  of  any  kind,  it  would 
be  useful ;  for  one  half  of  bis  people 
being  bewildered  with  rum,  and  the 
other  with  peach-brandy,  they  had 
become  rather  foolish,  and  were  the 
more  difficult  to  govern.**  The  third 
important  query,  "  what  was  to  be 
got ;  '*  was  replied  to  by  saying, "  that 
the  newspaper  would  give  the  people 
of  the  Sandwich  Isles  more  liberty,  a 
representative  government,  and  a  ca- 
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binet  of  liberal  opinions.**  His  Ma- 
jesty expressed  himself  highly  gratis* 
tied  at  tliis  intelligence.  He  said, 
« that  for  several  years  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  liberty  from 
the  English  Government  to  take 
irhat  he  liked  out  of  their  ships  with- 
out the  trouble  of  paying  for  it ;  and 
that  he  chiefly  wished  for  liberty  to 
hare  as  many  muskets  and  barrels  of 
povder  from  their  captains  as  would 
enable  him  to  invade  Halaheena^ 
which,  though  within  a  month's  sail  of 
his  kingdom,  had  persisted  in  refusing 
his  demands  of  money ;  that  he  greatly 
desired  to  extend  his  government  to 
its  people,  for  which  purpose,  as  tbev 
irere  remarkably  obstinate,  he  intend- 
ed to  massacre  all  the  grown-up  men, 
take  the  women  into  his  household, 
and  sell  the  children  for  slaves.  As 
to  liberal  opinions,  ho  believed  that 
they  were  very  good  things,  if  they 
meant  high  prices  for  his  pork  and 
cabbages  sold  to  the  English  and 
Americans,  and  low  prices  for  every 
thing  they  wanted  to  sell.**  Tho 
negotiators  assured  his  Majesty  that 
his  ideas  were  perfectly  royal ;  that 
though  they  might  enlighten  his  peo- 
ple, there  was  as  little  room  as  neces- 
aty  for  enlightening  so  clear-headed 
a  potentate  ;  and  that  they  therefore 
thankfully  received  his  most  gracious 
permission.  They  were  then  furnished 
with  the  foUowing  letter  of  privilege. 
The  first  despatch  of  an  Antipodean 
monarch  is  worthy  of  a  record,  at 
least  as  much  as  any  of  the  volumin- 
ous folio  follies,  whose  black-letter  costs 
the  country  a  thousand  pounds  a  vo- 
lume, to  be  sold  to  the  chandlers  and 
cheesemongers  at  fourpence  the  pound 
avoirdupois— this  even  the  flashy  anti- 
quarianism  of  the  Roxburghians  will 
acknowledge.  The  royal  docimicnt 
follows : — 

"  TO  STEPHEN  MACKINTOSH. 

**  Hololulee  Oahee. 
"  I  assent  to  tho  letter  which  you 
have  sent^me.  It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  see  the  works  of  other  lands,  and 
things  that  are  new.  If  I  was  there  I 
shouhi  be  glad  to  see.  I  have  said  to 
Kinan  make  printing-presses.  My 
thought  is  ended.  Love  to  you  and 
Reynolds. 

"  By  King  Kauikeaouoli." 

As  South  Sea  turtle  are  a  regular 
trade  with  the  United  States,  we  think 
that  the  Owbyhee  monarch  should 


take  indignant  notice  of  the  following 
Yankee  cruelty  to  the  feelings  of  his 
amphibious  subjects.  English  tavem. 
keepers  simply  give  notice  by  public 
advertisement  of  their  intention  to 
"  dress  a  fine  lively  turtle**  on  such  a 
day  ;  but  the  Yankee  more  atrocious- 
ly writes  in  chalk  upon  the  devoted 
animal's  back,  *'  Soup  to-morrow," 
and  places  him  on  parade  before  his 
hotel — thus  basely  making  him  a  par- 
ty to  hb  own  murder,  and  deluding 
him,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, to  advertise  his  own  execution. 
We  presume  Yankee  Insolence  would 
call  this  *^  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Chalking  Act." 

Without  affecting  any  peculiar  spi- 
rit of  formalizing  on  the  subject,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  violation 
of  Sunday  is  an  offence  to  every 
principle  which,  as  a  nation,  we  ought 
to  honour.  We  are  by  no  means  of 
the  sect  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  nor 
inclined  to  think  that  the  due  obser- 
vance of  that  sacred  day  would  be  at 
all  promoted  by  fringing  the  streets 
with  police-  officers,  seizing  all  young 
women  convicted  of  cherry- coloured 
ribbons,  and  sending  to  the  black- 
hole  every  artisan  suspected  of  having 
shaved  between  the  hours  of  twelve  at 
night  and  noon ;  nor>  we  even  venture 
to  say>  by  the  fact  of  compelling  every 
passenger  on  foot,  horseback,  or  by 
stage,  short  or  long,  to  come  before 
a  magistrate,  and  make  oath  as  to 
whether  his  purpose  in  going  forth 
was  to  preach  or  be  preached  to ;  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  high-road 
once  in  seven  days,  or  dine  with  the 
head  of  the  firm  at  his  viUa,  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  smoke ;  to  eat  soli- 
tary eelpie,  or  meditate  the  exordium 
of  an  epic  poem  on  the  new  reign. 

Yet  we  think  that  at  least  a  degree 
of  public  decency  is  compatible  with 
all  fair  indulgence,  and  that  the  smd- 
lers  of  flowers,  and  the  buyers  of  ap- 
ples and  gingerbread,  are  not  mortal 
offenders.  There  is  no  direct  neces- 
sity for  public  displays  of  feasting. 
For  instance.  Cabinet  dinner^  might 
apparentiy  as  well  be  given  on  any 
other  day.  The  great  dinners  of  the 
nobility,  we  will  acknowledge,  are 
seldom  given  on  that  day,  for  the  no- 
bility, as  a  body,  are  unquestionably 
among  the  most  decorous,  and  even 
the  most  religious,  of  the  country. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  those 
are  marked  by  the  public^  and  shun- 
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ned  by  the  nobility.  Sunday  eyening 
parties^  large  conversaziones,  and  all 
assemblages  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
evening,  fashionable  as  they  might  be 
half-a-dozen  years  ago,  have  quietly 
gone  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets." 
A  better  feeling  has  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  the  fashion,  first  pronoun- 
ced irreverent,  was  next  pronounced 
vulgar,  and  has  finally  almost  wholly 
died  away.  In  all  this,  there  can  be 
no  reprobation  of  the  old,  natural,  and 
kindly  custom  of  the  family  dinner  on 
Sundays,  or  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  the  few  friends  who,  in  true 
and  long  regard,  have  made  almost  a 
part  of  the  family.  But  entertain- 
ments on  a  larger  scale  are  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  command,  that 
no  unnecessary  work  should  be  done 
on  that  high  day.  The  mere  prepa- 
ration of  one  of  those  feasts,  whether 
public  or  private,  occupies  the  whole 
nousehold  for  the  whole  day.  No  ser- 
vant can  go  to  church.  All  is  bustle 
among  the  race  of  grooms,  footmen, 
and  cooks,  for  the  time,  until  seven  or 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  from  that 
time  the  guests  above  stairs  take  up 
their  more  showy  share  of  the  general 
desecration ;  and,  the  day,  which  should 
be  one  of  peace  and  reverence,  finishes 
with  frivolity,  politics,  the  piano,  and 
perhaps  a  waltz.  Of  course,  in  all 
public  festivities  all  fhose  offensive 
features  were  still  more  prominent, 
the  crowd  of  persons  employed  was 
greater,  the  labour  more  extensive, 
the  assemblage  more  bustling,  and  the 
general  desecration  of  the  day  more 
complete.  Those  exhibitions  have 
grown  more  universal ktely,  but  there 
still  were  some  which  reflected  upon 
the  national  character,  and  one  espe- 
cially to  which  the  citizens  of  London 
have  at  last  determined  to  put  an  end. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  the  Sunday  dinners,  to  the 
Judges  were  brought  mto  discussion. 

Sir  C.  Hunter  said,  that  he  was 
induced  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
Court  on  the  subject  of  entertaining 
the  Judges  in  the  City  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Trinity  term.  Upon  the 
last  occasion  the  dinner  had  been 
g^ven  at  Fishmonger*s  Hall,  and  a 
great  offence  had  been  then  given  to 
the  especial  day  of  Almighty  God,  so 
that  even  the  newspapers  alluded  to 
it  in  terms  of  reprobation.  In  the 
year  1778,  in  consequence  of  some 
laxity  with  respect  to  the  Lord*s  Day, 
U  was  thought  necessary  to  refer  the 


question  to  a  committee,  and  that 
committee  having  certifieid  that  aa 
alteration  was  necessary,  a  plan  more 
solemn  and  respectful  was  adopted  ; 
but  a  relapse  took  place,  and  while 
some  paid  due  attention  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  day,  others  enjoyed  a 
jollification.  There  were  intervals, 
however,  in  some  mayoralties,  iu 
which  right  feeling  was  manifested  ; 
and  after  the  Judges  paid  their  visits 
to  St  Paul's,  they  returned  to  their 
own  homes,  and  on  another  day  they 
honoured  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Sheriff  with  their  presence  at  din- 
ner. The  Judges  would,  he  was 
sure,  have  no  objection  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  Lord's  Day.  In  the 
mayoralty  of  Alderman  Garratt,  they 
expressed  themselves  gratified  at  the 
proposition  that  the  dinner  shoiUd  not 
take  place  on  the  Sunday;  and  he 
knew  Arom  what  he  had  heard  on  the 
day  at  Fishmonger's  Hall,  that  their 
Lordships  would  most  willingly  hear 
of  a  similar  plan.  Certainly  the 
scene  upon  that  occasion  was  a  striking 
case  of  the  violation  of  public  morab, 
for  the  steamers  were  disgorging  their 
fiighty  population,  afler  a  day  spent  in 
thoughtlessness;  while  the  carriages 
close  by  were  setting  down  the  nume- 
rous guests  who  were  about  to  com- 
mence their  irregularities.  He  re- 
collected well,  that  Mr  Justice  Park 
said  on  that  occasion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  dining  on  Sunday  in  that  man- 
ner must  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  parti- 
cularly  worthy  of  observation,  that 
one  of  the  Sheriffs  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  Hebrew  nation — a  people  who 
were  extremely  observant  of  their  re- 
ligious duties  on  their  Sabbath,  and 
yet  the  Christians  invited  that  gentle- 
man to  witness  the  gross  manner  in 
which  they  were  capable  of  violating 
the  day  which  was  appointed  (or  the 
peculiar  worship  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  The  Jews  regarded  their 
institutions  with  the  deepest  honour 
and  respect,  while  the  Christians  were 
actually  going  the  way  to  annihilate 
all  observance  of  their  Sabbath.  He 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  a  man  of  sublime  views  of 
religion.  "  The  Sabbath  was  the 
day  set  apart  by  Almighty  God  at 
man's  creation  as  the  portion  of 
time  to  be  devoted  by  him,  even  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  to  spiritual  duties. 
It  is  the  day  which  was  re-enacted  for 
fallen   man  iu  tlie  Ten   Commatid^ 
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ments  with  minute  and  solemn  pard- 
cularity.  It  is  the  time  which  the 
prophets  in  every  age  insisted  upon 
with  the  most  ui^gent  exhortations. 
It  is  the  season  which  our  Saviour 
Christy  having  vindicated  it  from  the 
Jewish  doctors,  honoured  by  his  con- 
stant practice^  claimed  it  as  his  own^ 
and  transferred^  bv  the  glories  of  his 
lesonection^  and  the*gift  of  his  spiriti 
to  the  first  day  in  the  week.  This 
first  day  of  the  week  is  the  day  which 
the  inspired  apostles  sanctioned  by 
their  authority  and  example  as  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  Apostle  John,  has  denominated 
Lord*s  Day.  this  day  is  the  season 
for  the  worship  of  God — ^for  the 
preachiuR  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
calling  of  sinners  to  rej^entance,  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  the  in- 
straction  of  children  and  servants,  the 
religious  visiting  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
h-esed,  the  recovery  of  the  Christian  . 
from  the  opinions  of  the  world  and 
the  infection  of  evil  example ;  and 
it  is  the  grand  type  and  pledge  of  an 
eternal  Sabbath  m  heaven.  It  must 
be  then  expected  that  the  profanation 
and  practical  annihilation  of  this  day 
by  Urge  classes  of  our  population 
▼cold  shako  the  whole  basis  of  our 
religious  principles  as  a  nation,  and 
menace  the  dismemberment  of  so- 
dety.*' 

Sir  C.  Hunter  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting a  motion  recommendatory  of 
altering  the  day  of  entertaining  the 
Judges. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  said,  that  without 
entering  into  a  theological  discussion 
upon  the  subiect,  he  seconded  the 
motion  very  heartily.  They  were 
bound,  as  magistrates,  to  see  that  the 
Sabbath  was  properly  observed  ;  and 
▼bile  there  Waa  such  anxietv  to  pre- 
vent small  tradesmen  from  doing  any 
bnslness  on  the  Sunday,  the  practices 
of  those  in  the  higher  conditions  of 
society  ought  -not  to  be  overlooked. 
Ho  had  heard  one  of  the  Judges  say, 
upon  the  occasion  of  dining  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  City,  "  Why,  I  believe 
you  thiisk  the  Judges  have  no  reli- 
gious notions  at  all.*'  Judges  Patter- 
son, Vaughan,  and  Aldcrson  were, 
he  knew,  averse  to  the  Sunday  din- 
nen,  and  ho  hoped  that  in  future 
their  Lordships  would  come  to  St 
Paul*8  at  twelve  o^clock  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  return  home  immediately 
afterward!»,  instead  of  proceeding  to 


the  place  of  festivity,  wliich  they 
might  with  a  great  deal  more  comfort 
to  themselves,  and  more  benefit  as  an 
example  to  the  other  order»  of  society, 
visit  on  an  ordinary  day. 

The  question  was  then  carried. 

We  think  all  this  quit*  right,  though, 
if  such  an  animal  as  a  Radical  pre- 
late should  be  found  in  the  EstabHsh- 
ment,  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  this 
will  appear  extremely  ridiculous  to 
him.  if  our  readers  should  ask,  How 
can  such  an  animal  as  a  Radical  pre« 
late  exist  ? — we  shall  tell  him  that  any 
low-minded  brawler,  who  knows  no 
more  of  letters  than  he  does  of  the 
longitude,  but  pins  himself  to  the  tail 
of  a  faction,  suffers  hinaself  to  bo 
dragged  all  lengths  by  its  skirts, 
scribbles  political  economy,  of  which 
ho  knows  as  much  as  he  does  of  any 
thing  else,  and  is  ready  to  do  any 
thing  for  his  hire,  will  make  a  capital 
Radical  prelate.  If  he  is  insolent  to 
his  inferiors,  sullen  to  his  equals,  and 
supple  to  his  superiors,  he  is  only  so 
much  the  better.  If  he  is  a  little 
mad  besides,  he  is  still  only  the  more 
fit  fbr  his  pay.  At  present  such  men 
could  not  be  appointed  by  our  imma- 
culate Ministry ;  the  Premier's  theolo- 
gical knowledge  being  notoriously  un- 
equalled by  anything  except  his  moral 
purity,  in  the  mean-time,  however, 
miCtters  advance  pretty  well.  The  sys- 
tem of  educating  without  any  religion 
at  all,  seems  in  a  promising  way.  The 
folly  of  reading  the  Scriptures  at 
school  or  any  where  else  is  beginning 
to  be  largely  recognised ;  and  liber- 
ality takes  place  of  those  narrow  pre- 
judices by  which  our  bigoted  fore- 
fathers thought  that  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity  was  necessary  for 
Christians.  But  France  is  still  a  head 
of  us  in  those  matters,  and  it  will  rc- 
ouire  a  few  vigorous  renovators  on 
tne  Episcopal  bench  to  give  us  the 
momentum  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

In  France  the  Sunday  is  completely 
dishonoured ;  and  so  far  as  we  can 
understand,  dishonoured  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen  1 
The  attempts  of  Charles  X.  to  pre- 
serve some  degree  of  decency  on  that 
day  have  been  numbered  among  the 
absurdities  of  the  past,  and  the  shops 
of  Paris  and  m»bably  of  every  other 
city  in  the  ^and  of  intelligence," 
exhibit  themselves  in  peculiar  activity 
on  that  day.     All  reviews  of  troops 

and  public  celebrations  took  place  on 
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that  day  of  old^  and  the  theatres  of 
all  ranks,  of  idleness  and  iniquity,  ex- 
hibited their  most  popular  performan- 
ces on  Sundays,  making  Monday ^  as 
if  in  scorn,  iheir  day  of  rest.  But  to 
their  abominations  tho  Parisians  have 
now  added  horse-racing.  Sunday  is 
the  especial  horse-racing  day  in  the 
Champ  do  Mars,  and  the  transactions 
in  stock  dealing  at  Tortoni*8  are  Sun- 
day affairs,  and  scandalous  ones. 

Some  gay  trifles  have  lately  amused 
the  town  in  the  shape  of  a  fracas  in 
liigh  life.  One  of  those  is  the  Duke 
of  Susscx*8  maUa-propos  of  the  Guild- 
hall di  nncr .  The  Duke,  though  past  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  figures  in  exbtence, 
Gog  and  Magog  not  excepted,  has  al- 
ways been  remarkable  for  what  ho 
terms  the  tender  passion.  But  even 
the  snow- capped  JBtna  bums  within, 
and  the  gallant  Duke,  with  the  weight 
of  forty  stono  on  his  feet,  and  the 
snows  of  the  equivocal  old  age  under  * 
the  black  silk  mghtcap,  which  he  and 
the  judges  wear  alike,  we  should  con- 
ceive as  an  extinguisher  to  all  human 
hopes,  is  still  pervious  to  tho  arrows 
of  the  little  deity  of  youths  and  mai- 
dens. Some  time  since  it  was  ru- 
moured that  his  gay  and  Radical 
Royal  Highness  thought  proper  to 
marry,  as  was  then  said,  a  Ladv  Cecilia 
Muggins  or  Buggins,  which  rather 
f/naristocratlc  name  she  subsequently 
changed  for  Underwood ;  but  as  she  is 
a  pretty  woman,  her  name  is  no  mat- 
ter to  any  body.  Hb  Royal  High- 
ness,  on  buing  invited  to  the  City  din- 
ner, requested  cards  for  two  ladies ; 
one  of  whom  was  Ladv  Cecilia.  The 
cards  were  given,  and  the  places  as- 
signed were  at  the  table  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Royal  Household.  Two  days 
before  the  ceremony  an  order  was  sud- 
denly despatched  to  the  Managmg 
Committee  that  seats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  Ladv  Mulgrave  at  the  Queen's 
table, — the  Duchess  and  Countess 
having,  in  fact,  refused  to  dine  at  the 
table  originally  appointed  for  them. 
Their  reason  was  obvious ;  they  did 
not  like  their  company.  AH  this,  of 
course,  has  been  much  talked  of.  But 
it  luckily  has  no/ shaken  the  old  Duke*8 
young  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  still  plays  first  fiddle  at  levees, 
wears  his  black  cap  with  the  ur  of  a 
Doge  of  Venice,  and  is  as  fat  as  ever. 


Of  course  rumour,  as  the  newspapers 
phrase  it,  has  been  busy.  But  the 
placability  of  the  illustrious  Duke  only 
shines  the  more  brightlv.  Why  does 
he  not  call  his  wife  the  Duchess  of 
Sussex?  is  the  general  query.  The 
most  sagacious  profess  themselves  un- 
able to  give  the  answer. 

A  correspondQpce  has  grown  up  be- 
tween Mr  Townsend  and  the  *'  Tracts 
for  tho   Times*'  people  of  Oxford* 
Where  are  our  prelates,  when  this 
nonsense  is  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Protestant  University  ?  The 
questions  in  debate  now  are,  whether 
men  shall  turn  their  heads  to  the  east, 
or  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  compass, 
during  the  reading 'of  the  -Creeds? 
Whedicr  the  clergy  shall  wear  little 
crosses  on  the  tips  of  their  scarves  ? 
whether  they  shall  put  the  bread  and 
wine  on  the  table  in  the  chancel  with 
their  own  hands,  or  by  the  hands  of 
the  churchwarden  ?  whether  they  shall 
put  them  primarily  on  a  little  table 
apart,  or  in  a  recess  in  tho  wall? 
whether   they  shall  make  a  bow  to 
them  as  they  advance  to  the  table,  or 
omit  that  piece  of  politeness  ?    Mr 
Townsend,  it  seems,  bad  said  cursor!- 
ly,  that  all  those  tricks  savoured  of 
Popery ;  Dr  Pusey,  for  it  is  no  less 
than  the  Hebrew  professor  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  who  feels  aggrieved, 
proceeds  formally  to  vindicate  the  or- 
thodoxy of  those  prodigiously  childish 
persons  who  think  that  they  are  thus 
actually  restoring  the  purity  of  tho 
Church.     Hume,  in  his  history,  ob- 
serves, with  keen  and  due  contempt, 
''  that  the  most  furious  quarrels  of  the 
sectaries  were  about  surplices,  rails 
to  the  communion-table,  the  position 
of  the  reading-desks,  and  sncn  other  • 
trivialities."    And  are  we  to  have  all 
thb  nonsense   renewed,,  and  solemn 
men,  in  doctors'  hoods,  thinking  that 
they  are  not  committing;  the  most  ar- 
rant foolery  by  scribbling  either  for 
or  against  them  ?     And  all  thb  frip- 
pery, when  the  very  exbtence  of  tlie 
Church  is  at  hazard  ;  when  a  rabble 
of  legblators  in  the  streets  are  howl- 
ing for  her  plunder,  and  Popery,  like 
a  wild  beast,  b  foaming  at  her  thresh- 
old.   JLet  Oxford  bestir  herself  while 
she  remains  an  University ;  leave  those 
pompous  triflers  to  theirobscure  squab- 
bles ;  and  add  something  manly,  ho- 
nest, and  rational  to  the  national  de- 
fence of  Christianity. 
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I  '  **  NoBumque  pramatur  io  annum 

Membnnb  Uitoi  positb*** 

Hon«  Ejtist.  od  Pii,  338, 

"  Till  the  ninth  year  release  them«  keep  your  Are, 
And  guard  with  Bramab  loclu  each  sexilililed  quire." 

Oi;ii8Bi.r« 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTBi  ESQ. 

January  I,  1838. 

Mr  North, — By  dadng  this  communication  on  the  calends  of  January,  I 
comply  with  the  Horatian  precept.  The  world  has  lasted  till  the  opening 
of  the  ninth  year  since  the  tour  was  made,  and  the  notes  of  it  were  writ- 
ten, which  are  now  about,  through  the  me<Uum  of  several  contributions  to 
Nbga,  to  enlighten  the  public. 

Impressions,  you  will  allow,  are  of  two  kinds — physical  and  mental.  The  best 
example  of  the  first  class  I  have  ever  known,  was  the  case  of  a  portly  country 
geotleman,  in  a  succinct  jacket  and  leather  indispensables,  who  seated  himself, 
ader  a  soaking  shower,  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  which  had  passed 
through  him,  upon  a  painted  velvet  chair,  in  a  northern  drawing-room  of  con- 
siderable note.  Long  sate  the  damp  visiter.  Light  was  his  talk,  but  heavy  was 
his  pressure  on  the  seat  of  many  hues ;  and  when  at  last  he  rose,  his  bright  yeK 
lov  <'  deeds  without  a  name  '*  presented  to  a  select  circle,  exactly  in  that  part 
which  allows  every  other  to  take  precedence  of  it  in  quitting  a  room,  a  per- 
fect transcript — ^peonies  and  all — of  the  painted  nosegay  which  had  endured 
his  contact,  and  repaid  it.  Allow  this  anecdote,  to  which  I  might  append  as 
a  foot-note,  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  emphatic  monosyllable 
I  ACT,  to  stand  by  way  of  introduction — as  contrast  or  comparison,  which  you 
please — ^to  an  account  of  the  mental  images  etched  into  my  impressible  mind — 
<'  wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain** — in  the  course  of  the  last  trip  I  made 
to  Holland  and  Germany.  In  some^  respects  my  route  was  uncommon,  and 
my  opportunities  were  good ;  and  even  of  scenes  which  every  one  has  visited, 
it  is  always  agreeable  to  be  agreeably  reminded. 

The  following  judicious  resolution  is  entered  on  the  first  page  of  my  jour- 
nal, under  date  of  May  I,  1829 : — ''  I  am  going  to  travel,  not  as  a  naturalist, 
no/  as  an  antiquarian,  not  as  a  political  economist,  but  as  a  traveller,**  Look 
not,  therefore,  in  the  pages  now  about  to  be  filled,  for  any  traces  of  the  ologies 
or  alogies,  except  it  be  the  SLUaloay  of  human  minds  and  manners.  The  rest 
I  leave  to  future  tourists  that  shall  hereafter  emanate  from  those  charming  nur- 
series of  <'  useful  and  entertaining*'  knowledge  lately  so  much  in  vog^e,  more 
especially  amona^  the  enlightened  and  liberal  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. Delightful  characters  their  elenes  are  likely  to  prove ;  and  fascina- 
tiD^  will  be  the  communications,  geological,  mineralog^cal,  concholog^cal, 
physiological,  and  phrenological,  which  they  mav  be  expected  to  make  to  a 
gapmg  public  about  the  time  when  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  forgotten. 
Mean-while,  in  the  spirit  of  those  superannuated  poetasters,  I  went  to  mark 
the  dwellings  and  doings  of  our  fellow-men,  little  dreaming  that  my  observa- 
tions en  passant  would  one  day  come  to  be  registered  under  the  benign  editor- 
ship of  dear  old  Christopher  North. 

Don*t  suppose,  moreover,  that  I  mean  to  be  statistical.  If  that  respect- 
able body,  the  statists,  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  they  are  so  awfully  addicted  to 
lying.  I  remember  taking  up — it  was  in  the  saloon  of  the  most  hospitable 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  brown  Elbe — the  work  of  a  German  economist. 
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I  turned  to  the  article  "  Scotland^**  and  deriycd  from  it  two  pieces  of  new  and 
satisfactory  information : — I.  That  wheat  and  tobacco,  m  equal  proportions, 
are  the  sole  articles  of  produce  raised  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  North  Bri- 
tain. 2.  That  the  revenues  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  establishment  are 
felrlf  divided  between  the  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  per- 
suasions. So  much,  thought  !«  for  gathering  statistical  data  from  foreign 
soils.  Ify  therefore,  I  should,  ever  and  anon,  seem  that  way  inclined,  rest 
assured  that  I  have  some  excellent  unmentionable  reason  for  departing  from 
my  general  rule,  and  thatj  if  X  jnust  lie,  it  shall  be  with  as  much  moderation 
as  possible. 


Mat  11.25. — Holland. 


Pass  we  the  double  voyage  in 
that  truly  utilitarian  (i.  ,e.  sometimes 
useful — always  disgusting)  convey- 
ance, a  steam-boat.  Pass  we  the 
dimly- discovered  line,  studded  with 
melancholy  trees,  which  stand  for  a 
coast  and  a  dyke,  to  the  eye  ap- 
proaching HoUand  from  the  west. 
And,  by  the  way,  these  same  (fykes  are 
a  disappointment,  even  upon  a  nearer 
acquamtance.  Judging  from  the 
magnificent  effect—the  control  of  an 
element — one  is  led  to  look  for  some- 
thing very  striking  in  the  instrument; 
but  they  are  neither  high,  nor  mas- 
sive, nor  imposing  in  their  general 
appearance.  Pass  we  Brielle,  and  a 
laige  party  of  the  natives,  very 
anxious  to  go  up  the  river  in  the 
English  steamer,  but  most  unambi- 
guously ordered  b^  some  person  in 
authority  to  wait  for  the  Dutch  one. 
Well  done,  national  monopoly  I  Keepi 
Dutch  fish-guts  for  Dutch  sea-mews, 
and  only  allow  us  to  send  one  or  two 
of  our  nasty,  sputtering  incarnations 
of  the  fructifying  principle  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
your  book  of  wholesome  policy  I  Pass 
we  Schiedam — palace  of  gin  and 
sweets — not  bitters,  for  such  liqu«r 
brings  with  it  no  repentance.  Pass 
wo  the  Boompjees  and  the  Custom- 
hou^,  and  behold  us — to  wit,  the 
writer  and  the  writer's  wife — seated 
in  the  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas,  at  a  good 
table  d*/i6tef  in  company  with  one  fo- 
reigner, and  thirty  English,  Does 
that  Cockney,  who  neemB  to  boggle 
at  stewed  prunes  with  roast  veal,  ever 
eat  currant  jelljr  with  roast  mutton  ? 
Strange  inconsistencies  of  poor  hu- 
manity !  But  trust  me,  dear  journey- 
man, from  whatever  shop-board  you 
have  sidlied  on  your  venturous  pere- 
grinations, the  prunes   are   a  salu- 


brious condiment.     I  question  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  say  as  much  for  the 


^i. 


The  memorabilia  of  Holland  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences. 

1.  There  must  be  some  mistake 
about  Dutch  breeches,  and  the  enor- 
mity of  Hollanders  a  parte  post. 
At  least  you  will  find  so  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  which  you  are 
likely  to  visit.  But  the  comelixiess 
of  the  women  will  astonish  your 
weak  understanding — bright,  buxom, 
springy,  fresh  as  summer-roses,  and 
i^olent  of  universal  dairy. 

2.  Don't  travel  in  SLtreck-sckuU — 
we  had  enough  of  it  in  one  sta^e ; 
but  post  like  a  gentieman,  as  yoa  are. 
The  canal*voyaging  is  more  tedious 
than  easy,  and  g^ves  no  notion  of  the 
scenery.  But  the  level  of  a  chaise  is 
quite  sufficientiy  exalted  to  afford  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  every  thing  from 
Rotterdam  to  tiie  Hague — from  the 
Hague  to  Leyden — from  Leyden  to 
tlaarlem — from  Haarlem  to  Amster- 
dam...-and  so,  if  you  please,  back 
again  to  the  dam  of  the  Hotter.  For 
the  first  portion  of  this  route  the  land- 
scape is  a  genuine  Dutch  piece: — 
trees,  ditches,  and  ^dds — ^fields,  trees, 
and  ditches^ditohes,  fields,  and  trees ; 
the  trees  chiefly  limes  and  willovs, 
planted  in  straight  rows ;  the  ditches 
resounding  with  frogs ;  and  the  fields 
swarming  with  beautiful  cattle.  All 
along  the  road  is  dotted  with  the  mer- 
cluuits*  /ii«/-Atfue«— dean,  neat,  brick 
buildings — doors  and  shutters  painted 
in  glarmg  coiours-.-4sla{>ped  right  up- 
on the  edge  of  some  stagnant  pool, 
with  a  fine  fat,  green  scum  upon  its 
surface;  and,  ever  and  anon,  you 
catch  a  town  in  the  distance-^viz.  a 
view  of  one  or  more  steeples,  gar- 
nished with  windmills.    But  the  dirve 


from  the  Hague  to  Lerden  improyes 
ID  point  of  features.  Que  is  less  per- 
petually bothered  with  water ;  the 
trees  are  more  Tailed  i  there  is  here 
and  there  an  undulation  on  the  face 
of  the  country^  and  the  rural  retreats 
aie  on  a  larger  scale^  and  in  purer 
taj»te.  From  Leyden  to  Haarlem  is 
better  still:  you  take  in  enough  of 
good-humour  to  carry  you  without 
swearings  through  the  oleak^  coldj  dis- 
mal»  washy  drive  between  the  Haarlem 
Meet  and  the  Zuider  Zee,  that  awaits 
jou  before  reaching  Amsterdam. 

3.  The  Hague — nobis  judicibu» — is 
a  humbug : — a  smart,  smirking  sort  of 
plie^  but  nothing  more  ;~not  worth 
visiting*  e](cept  for  Rembrandt*s  Ana- 
tomistf  and  raul  Potter's  Cattle-piece, 
m  the  King*8  Museum.  But  Haarlem 
IS  ddightful ;  not  to  mentioq  the  cook- 
ery at  the  Golden  LioH,  And  Ley- 
den was  an  agreeable  surprise.  Some- 
how I  had  always  conceived  a  som- 
bre idea  of  Zugdunum  Batavorumt 
renowned  site  of  the  Officina  Elzevi* 
rama.  But  *tis  lightsome^  green,  and 
sunny  ;  the  University  has  still  about 
600  students  left  to  keep  things  mo- 
j'vag ;  the  Professors  live  in  handsome 
bousesy  scattered  up  and  down,  with 
their  audUoria  attached  to  eacl) ;  and 
we  saw  nothing  very  saualid  ezcent 
the  examination-room  in  tne  Academic 
buildings,  where  Catullus,  Taciti  Ag- 
rieola,  one  volume  of  Herodotus,  and 
a  Hebrew  Bible>  were  Ijring  in  terro- 
rem,  as  damp  as  the  apartment  that 
contained  them.  As  to  real  Leyden 
Elzevirs,  they  are  as  hard  to  get  here 
as  any  where  else. 

Of  their  museum  the  good  Lug- 
dnno-Batavians  are  adequately  vain. 
The  skeletons — the  stuffed  ammals — 
the  ndneralogical  specimens — are  not 
to  be  despised ;  and  it  was  nuts  to  be 
told  so  ohen  "  you  have  nothing  like 
this  in  England!"  We  thought  of 
Smollett's  Dutchman  in  Peregrine 
Pickle.  But  the  true  original  of  that 
choice  picture  vet  lives — as  which  of 
Smollett's  originals  does  not? — and 
may  be  seen  at  the  toy-town  of  Broek, 
abont  nine  miles  from  Amsterdam. 
Tbere^  in  a  garden  belonging  to  that 
great  phgr-tmng,  that  baby-city  of 
600  inna^tants^  wanders  amid  made 
water,  wooden  swans,  false  inen>  false 
▼omeo^  9Xki  false  dogs^  the  veritable 
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virtuoso  of  Tobias,  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nified contentment  with  his  own  lot, 
and  dlsdalnfhl  pity  for  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

4.  If  you  should  happen  to  haye 
been  at  Rotterdam  of  a  Sunday,  and 
to  have  heard  the  organ  in  the  Cnuroh 
of  St  Lawrence — for  nothing — don't 
pay  twelve  florins  to  hear  that  of 
Haarlem  afterwards.  The  diflbrence 
of  whbtles  is  not  worth  the  money. 

5.  The  Dutch  theatrical  audience  is 
the  best-natured  in  the  world.  Not 
one  hiss  to  a  hundred  mistakes  I  When 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  they 
applaud  by  cryine  out  O  !  0 ! — a 
sound  of  quite  another  signification  In 
that  polished  assemblage — the  re- 
formea  House  of  Commons,  The 
Hollanders  may  cite  classical  prece- 
dent from  Aristophanes.  Turn,  most 
learned  reader,  to  the  last  scenes  of  his 
"  Wasps,"  called  by  our  excellent 
Mitchell  the  superfetation  of  that  play, 
where  the  semi-chorus  are  encourag- 
ing the  sons  of  the  poet  Carcinus — (the 
Mr  Crahbe  of  those  times,  as  far  as 
name  goes) — to  show  their  agility, 
under  a  series  of  allusions  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  their  respected  father,  who 
could  not,  like  Shenstone,  thank 
Heaven  that  it  was  obnoifious  to  no 
pun.  For  your  sake  I  will  translate  the 
passage : — 

iy  *i  fMymXtif¥ftH  mm,  ».  r.  A. 
Come,  ye  flur-renowned  brood, 
Got  by  monarch  of  tbe  flood. 
Trip  on  iblngle,  trip  on  nod, 
By  the  desert  ocean*s  strand ; 
Round  and  round,  ye  water-imps, 
,  Frisk  it,  Uke  your  brothep-sbrimps } 
Supple  joint  and  sooket  looee— 
Fling  the  fling  of  Phrynichus ; 
Shoulder-»high-the  heel  must  go— 
Then  the  circle  thunders  O  !<*-* 

6.  A  Dutch  banker  looks  to  me  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  pet^ 
ffain— not  of  "  the  meanest  spirit  that 
lost  heaven*' — but  of  some  subaltern 
of  Mammon,  who  never  could  have 
been  there.  Such  a  concentrated 
essence  of  dirty  greed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  every  glance,  tone,  and  gesture ! 
I  should  scorn'to  extend  a  particular 
case  into  a  general  inference ;  but  It 
must  be  owned  that,  when  laying  in  a 
stock  of  Prussian  gold,  I  was  indivi- 
dually—cheated of  the  exchange. 
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May  25.-JaKs  2. — The  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 


Early  on  the  25th  we  left  Rotter- 
daiUi  on  board  the  NiederVandiscke 
Stoombooten,  which  was  to  convey  us 
by  the  Meuse,  the  Waal,  and  the 
Hhine — since  they  will  insist  on  this 
senseless  triplication  of  names — to 
Cologne.  The  first  objects  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  were  two  of  our 
compatriots,  easily  recognised  by  head- 
mark.  The  gentleman  looked  shy, 
and  the  lady  was  rather  smart,  so  that, 
with  true  national  repugnance  to  peo- 
ple ''  who  have  not  been  introduced 
to  one,"  we  set  them  down  as  a  couple 
to  be  avoided.  The  same  conclusion, 
formed  on  grounds  precisely  similar, 
was,  as  it  happened,  come  to  by  them 
with  regard  to  your  humble  servants. 
But  we  had  with  us  that  best  of  all 
breakers  down  of  ceremony  between 
persons  who  ought  to  become  ac- 
quainted-^a  lively  young  Alcibiades 
of  five  years  of  age.  Our  small  fnend 
was  soon  at  high  romps  with  the  Eng- 
lish  pair,  having  already  quarrelled 
with  the  lap'dog  of  a  French  family, 
and  been  made  sick  with  the  lent  cigar 
of  a  benevolent  German.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  make  up  to  those  who 
had  the  good  taste  to  patronise  /tim, 
and  so,  before  we  reached  Nimeguen, 
there  had  commenced  an  interchange 
of  civilities,  quicklv  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, which  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
strong  mutual  regard,  since  cherished 
by  both  parties. 

I  suppose  things  are  better  managed 
now,  but  what  an  inconvenient,  ijl- 
served  affair  was  that  Stoombooten  of 
the  Netherlands  I  No  berths — no  beds 
— and  every  sofa,  except  one  on  which 
our  youngster  aforesaid  slept  for  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch,  occupied  by  pas- 
sengers sejanty  packed  as  close  toge- 
ther as  the  hearers  of  a  popmar 
preacher.  Our  alternative  was  to 
land  for  the  night  at  the  dull  and  dirty 
town  of  Nimeguen,  or  be  content  with 
such  repose  as  people  of  comfortable 
habits  can  get,  when  seated  on  hard 
cushions,  and  leaning  at  an  angle  of 
23<»  on  a  still  harder  table.  The  in- 
bred  love  of  locomotion  prevailed,  and 
on  we  went ;  bnt  the  long  faces  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning  showed 
^retty  plainly  that  a  dozen  hours  more 
^  this  sort  of  thing  would  not  do. 
d  so  our  new  English  friends  easily 
railed  on  ns  to  stop  with  them  at 


Dusseldorf,  where  the  boat  arrived 
about  one  o'clock,  with  the  view  of 
posting  from  thence  to  Cologne. 

26.— Pink  and  bale  blue  are  not  ex- 
actly the  colours  1  shall  choose  for  my 
chateau,  when  I  build  one ;  bat  Dus- 
seldorf  looks  all  the  better  for  houses 
painted  externally  in  these  lively  hues ; 
and  recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  even  classic  architecture  indul- 
ged in  vagaries  not  much  less  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  are  large  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, tied  over  the  crown,  with 
the  corner  down  behind,  and  a  huge 
basket  balanced  on  the  top  of  them, 
precisely  the  kind  of  head-gear  I  re- 
commend to  my  fair  countrjrwomen  ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
belles  of  Diisseldorf  market  looked 
very  well  in  such  a  coifflire,  which 
was  almost  universal.  For  the  rest, 
you  know— or  ought  to  know — that 
this  place  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  its  waters  are  joined  by 
the  Dussel — that,  though  once  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg, 
it  IS  now  in  the  possession  of  Prussia — 
and  that,  notwithstanding  its  trade, 
and  the  picturesque  variety  of  the 
public  gardens,  and  the  process  of 
building  new  houses,  so  rarely  seen  in 
this  part  of  Germany,  there  is  really 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it.  The 
so-called  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  a 
mere  imposition,  all  the  good  pictures 
having  been  transported,  by  a  little 
hocus-pocus  of  Congress,  to  the  walls 
of  Munich. 

27. — Drove  by  Benrath,  Opladen 
(where  a  common  pot-house,  to  all 
appearance,  yielded  an  excellent  din- 
ner), and  Dentz,  to  Cologne.  Let  me 
thankfully  commemorate  an  incident 
of  this  day's  journey.  At  Benrath 
we  left  the  carriages,  in  order  to  look 
at  a  palace  and  grounds  belonging'  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  In  front  of  the 
palace  there  was  a  large  piece  of  wa- 
ter, to  which,  as  we  inspected  the  ex- 
terior of  the  royal  residence,  our 
backs  were  of  course  turned.  Our 
little  boy,  having  no  taste  for  archi- 
tectural elevations,  slipped  away  to 
the  banks  of  the  pona  in  quest  of 
other  amusement.  The  water  for 
some  distance  from  the  edge  happen- 
ed to  be  covered  with  floating  seeds, 
which  the  young  gentleman  mistook 
for  gravel ;  and  in  a  moment  he  had 
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walked  into  the  middle  of  them,  out 
of  Ins  depths  and  over  his  head.  He 
gave  no  cry ;  there  was  not  even  an 
audible  splash.  A  few  seconds  more, 
and  he  was  gone  for  ever.     Proyi- 

dentially  at  this  instant  Mr  

turned  round,  and  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  him  dart  off  with  an  air  of 
consternation.  Before  we  well  knew 
what  was  the  matter,  he  had  plunged 
into  the  pond,  had  saved  our  child, 
and  the  two  i^re  together  on  the 
hanky  with  the  water  streaming  from 
their  clothes.  •'  I  was  ve-ry  ne-ar-ly 
drow-ow-owned,"  gasped  the  juvenile 
tourist;  bat  ndtherhe  nor  his  pre- 
server were  the  worse  for  their  im- 
mersioii.  Years  afterwards  we  had  the 
pteasoro  of  hearing  this  little  history 
told,  with  a  change  of  parts  between 
some  of  the  actors.  I  had  becotee 
the  hero  of  the  rescue,  and  our  amia- 
ble friend  was  converted  into  the 
obliged  and  grateful  father. 

28. — Taylor  Coleridge,  in  his  Table- 
Talk,  has  done  great  justice  to  Co- 
logne, a  city  of  bad  smells,  which 
neither  the  fragrance  of  Farina's  wa- 
ter, nor  the  fumes  of  all  the  incense 
to^ed  about  in  the  gaudy  processions 
of  Holy  Thursday— our  day  within 
its  walls^could  charm  away  from  the 
indignant  nose. 


**  In  Koloy  a  (own  of  monks  aod  bones, 
And  pavements  fiuig'd   with   mm-deroiis 

.Btonas, 
Aod  ngs,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches, 
I  eotmted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 
All  well  defined  and  genuine  stinks ! — 
Ye  oympbs  that  reign  o*er  sewers  and 

dnks. 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  knowD^ 
Doth  wash  your  dty  of  Cologne ; — 
Bnt  tell  me,  nymphs  I  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 


"  As  I  am  a  rhymer, 
And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Ifar  Mani's  Rudesheimer 
And  the  church  of  St  Geryoo, 
Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known 
hi  the  body-and-soul-stinking  town  of  Co« 
logne." 

Yet  Rubcns*s  picture  of  St  Peter*s 
cmdfixion,  at  the  church  dedicated  to 
that  apostle,  and  wherein  the  painter 
was  baptized,  b  unquestionably  a  great 
wori(.    Such  real  agony  in  every  fea** 
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ture,  nay  in  every  sinew,  of  the  suf- 
ferer I  Such  eager  cruelty  in  the 
faces  ofthe  soldier-executioners  I  Tlie 
canvass  is  actually  turned  to  flesh  and 
blood — a  master-piece  of  physical  eor- 
pression,  which  1  take  to  bo  a  good 
term  for  the  style  of  Rubens.  And 
one  word  more  for  Cologne.  Not 
having  been  in  Spain  or  Italy,  I  don*t 
think  that  the  Papal  system  ever 
glared  upon  my  senses,  in  its  genuine 
character,  so  unmistakeably  as  in  tliis 
Archiepiscopal  city.  Even  in  what  I 
may  call  the  dead  aspect  of  the  Dom- 
kirche  or  Cathedral,  Roman  Catholic- 
ism was  sufficiently  manifest.  There 
were  the  quaint  pictures,  and  the  car- 
ved ivories,  ana  the  Virgin's  many 
shrines,  and  the  silver  coffin  of  St  £n- 
gelbert,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Magi- 
Kings,  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Bel- 
thazar,  with  their  tomb  of  gold  studded 
with  precious  stones  and  encrusted 
with  enamel,  and  their  hona/idt  skulls, 
surmounted  vrith  coronets.  But  tho 
livmg  Cathedral,  on  Ascension-day, 
was  still  more  striking  to  a  Protestant 
mind.  From  a  full  orchestra,  admi- 
rably disciplined,  "  music  awoke'* 
with  its  most  "  voluptuous  swell.** 
Six  priests,  in  gorgeous  raiment,  were 
officiating  at  the  grand  altar,  with 
**  mops  and  mowes  "  from  which  Shak- 
speare*s  "  Shapes**  in  the  Tempest 
might  have  learned  a  lesson.  One 
young  ecclesiastic  especially  disgusted 
us.  He  was  of  a  ruddy  and  jovial 
countenance,  evidently  not  much  ad- 
dicted to  ascetic  mortifications,  but 
whenever  he  passed,  in  the  course  of 
his  mummeries,  among  the  people,  his 
eyes  were  strained  upwards,  with  an 
air  of  intense  devotion,  at  which  the 
rest  of  his  face  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. There  was  another,  "  a  round, 
fat,  oily*'  canon,  in  black  satin  petti- 
coats,  whoso  sidelong  curtsy,  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro  before  the  altar, 
woidd  have  been  a  perfect  study  for 
my  g^eat-grandmother,  in  the  era  of 
farthingales,  before  her  first  appear- 
ance at  St  James*8.  Then,  no  sooner 
had  we  driven  from  the  church,  than 
we  had  to  draw  up,  in  a  large  square, 
on  encountering  the  progress  of  tho 
Host.  It  halted,  and  we  with  it,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  at  the  door  of 
a  rich  merchant  and  great  devotee, 
who  had  fitted  up  a  glittering  altar 
covered  with  plate  and  wax-lights  to 
greet  it  on  its  way.  Young  women, 
dresa^  ia  virgin  white,  v«re  strewln  j 
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leftvos  and  flowers  over  the  path  it  was 
to  take.  At  a  signal  giyen^  on  it  mo- 
ved amid  the  bowings^  the  kneelings, 
and  the  crossings  of  the  populace. 
First  came  an  immense  school  of  little 
girls,  marching  in  two  parallel  lines 
some  distance  apart ;  next,  a  school  of 
boys,  marshalled  in  like  order,  and 
chanting  prayers  as  they  went.  Af- 
ter these,  a  band  of  singers  and  men 
playing  all  kinds  of  instruments,  fol- 
lowed by  a  double  row  of  sacerdotal 
performers  in  robes  of  tissue.  Imme- 
diately after  these  was  carried  the 
himmel,  or  canopy,  under  wluch  walk- 
ed the  priest  in  charge  of  the  Host  it- 
self; and  behind  him  came  a  vast 
number  of  pious  burghers,  each  arm- 
ed with  an  enormous  taper,  and  scem- 
inglv  much  edified  by  the  whole  pro- 
i^eeding.  As  parts  of  a  Pagan  ceremo- 
nial, some  portion  of  these  difierent 
exhibitions  might  have  been  very  ap- 
propriate \  but  how  revoltingly  incon- 
gruous, when  compared  with  the  true 
purport  of  the  Christian  mysteries! 
To  see  one  Popish  procession,  and 
hear  one  performance  of  high  mass  on 
a  great  scale,  is  enough  to  ml  one  with 
contemptuous  pity  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic nocks,  but  with  indignant  ab- 
horrence of  their  shepherds. 

And  here,  like  a  faithfid  autobio- 
grapher,  let  me  transcribe  some  sen- 
tences from  my  memorandum-book, 
written  on  the  spot,  and  written,  you 
will  remember,  not  many  weeks  after 
the  fatal  boon  of  so-called  Emancipa- 
tion was  vouchsafed  to  our  truly  grate- 
fhl,  loyal,  and  trustworthy  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects.—"  Standing 
in  view  of  the  grand  altar  of  Cologne, 
1  first  perceived,  in  its  fhll  extent,  the 
necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation  at 
home.  To  enact  or  maintam  a  sys- 
tem of  proscription,  which,  by  even 
the  semblance  of  persecution,  gave 
the  priests  a  hold  over  the  minds  of 
their  people,  and  provoked  resistance 
to  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land, was  not  simply  unjust  or  impo- 
litic, but  diabolically  wicked ;  yet  a 
party  in  England  would  have  conti- 
nued  to  enforce  a  set  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, whose  necessary  operation  was 
to  inflame  the  virulence  of  the  Papal 
superstition  in  the  sister  island  1  Thanks 
be  to  that  overruling  Providence, which 
has  dealt  a  death-blow  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, through  the  immediate  instru- 
mentality of  its  former  supporters  I'* 

With  what  bittemess  of  feeing  a 


self-condomning  pen  is  now  drawn 
through  these  precious  sentences,  I 
leave  you  to  guess.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  an  insane  Act  of  Pariiament  could 
be  as  easily  obliterated !    But  I  have 
already  lived  to  see  the  venom  do  its 
work.    Just  five  years  after  the  dale 
of  these   ejaculations,  I  heard  the 
groans,  the  shrieks,  and  the  hyena- 
laughter  of  a  British  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons raised  against  ^n  honest  man, 
who  ventured  to  describe  this  country 
as  a  land  of  Christian  institutions! 
Just  eight  years  after  the  same  date,  I 
beheld  a  high  civic  oflice  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  England  enjoyed,  and  ho- 
nours  firom  the  hand  of  royalty  recei- 
ved, by  one  whose  very  creed  must 
bind  him  to  trample  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels, and  would  have  bound  him  to 
spit  in  the  face  of  the  crucified  Naza- 
renc!    In  short,  a  mejority  of  the 
more  ardent   emancipationists   hare 
dropped  the  mask.    Their  first  object 
was  to  get  rid,  not  of  persecution,  but 
of  Protestantism ;  their  next  object  is 
to  get  rid  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
last  aim  of  their  liberalism  will  be  to 
get  rid  of  religion  altogether.    But 
my  own  rejoicings  over  the  Relief  bill 
«— hearty  and  even  enthusiastic  as  they 
were — were  grounded)  God  knows,  on 
an  error  of  judgment,  or  rather  of  ima- 
gination.    I  believed,  in  my  simplici- 
ty, that  whatever  the  Popish  deigy) 
as  a  body,  might  be,  the  Popish  laity, 
of  the  influential  ranks  at  least,  were 
become  new  men  with  a  new  age. 
Educated  men  could  no  longer  accord 
their  belief  to  the  manifest  contradlc- 
tiouF,  the  barefaced  impostures,  the 
*<  lies  like  the  father  that  begets  them, 
gross  as  a  mountain^  open,  palpable," 
of  a  system  beginning  and  ending  in 
priestcraft.     Nothing  but  a  point  of 
honour  could  keep  them  longer  within 
the  Romish  pale  ;  and,  as  soon  as  dis- 
abilities were  done  away  with,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
conversion,  they  would  hasten,  with 
tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  thi^r  head, 
to  embrace,  in  the  bosom  of  onr  na- 
tional church,  a  faith  which  contains 
nothing  to  raise  a  blush  on  tiie  cheek 
of  man,  or  a  ftrown  on  the  brow  of 
deity.    Alas!  an  old  prophet  might 
have  taught  me,  and  other  confident 
young  gentiemen,  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  a  matter  for  "  the  Ethiopisn 
to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots.** 
The  most  mortifying  pvt  i>f  the 
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wbofte  busiaess  is  to  knowy  as  we  now 
do«  that  the  cunning  Jesuits^  and  their 
lay  toolSy  were  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  ns  ^  the  whOe.  When  the  series 
of  attacks  on  Irish  Protestantism  was 
beginning  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  already  drlren  from  the  side 
of  the  Reform  Ministry  every  man 
whofie  adherence,  in  a  moral  sense, 
was  worth  having,  this  cat  was  un- 
bagged,  without  a  change  of  counte- 
nance, by  the  honourable  member  for 
Tipperaiy.  Crossing  the  floor  of  the 
House,  with  that  unspeakable  air  of 
pertness,  in  which  a  cock-sparrow 
alone  can  rival  him,  and  clapping  him- 
self down  beside  a  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whose  abandonment  of 
place,  power,  and  personal  intlmaeiee, 
for  the  sake  of  conscience,  is  one  of 
the  rao«t  brilliant  acts  of  patriotism 
modem  times  can  boast  oft. «  Ptii^' 
said  Mr  Shiel,  «'  Pnlt  ParkameiUary 
Refifrm  to  Cs£fto/te  Emancipathn, 
and  what  didyoti  expect  would  be  tke 
produce  ?  '*  The  cutting  answer  that 
rose  to  the  lips  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed—  and  I  only  wish  it  had 
passed  them— was :  *'  I  velieved  tdv 

CroSI  TO  UK  OATH." 

But  it  18  too  late,  perhaps,  to  think 
of  these  things  now. 

••Ohl  Mwy,  I  bdieved  thee  tnto ; 

Aad  I  was  blest  ia  thus  baUeviug  : 
Bat  DOW  I  grieve  that  e'er  I  knew 

A  giri  so  &ir  and  so  deceiving  1 " 

Ob,  then,  sdH  compressing  the  <4- 
factory  oigans,  until  Cologne  is  left 
fiir  a^atem,  on  to  the  Palace-nBiversiy 
of  Bonn ;  its  stuccoed  halls,  its  wood- 
ed walks,  its  noble  views  of  the  grand 
river,  its  exhilarating  snatches  of  the 
distant  landscape,  its  970  rtadents,  its 
Niebuhr,  its  Schlegel,  and  its  Bran- 
dia— the  three  professorial  worthies  we 
were  amdoos  to  se^,  and  to  whom,  as 
pnbUc  characters,  and  in  so  far  as  pub- 
lic characters  may  be  fairiy  exhibited 
in  black  and  white,  I  shall  presently 
beff  to  introduce  you. 

It  is  ten  to  one,  by  the  by,  that  the 
first  question  put  to  you  by  a  German 
Profeseor  does  notmake  you  think  him 
mad.  For  example,  I  visited  Gdttin- 
gen  in  1824.  Anxions  to  see  all  the 
Uve  earioritles,  and  fiontzed  by  a  brisk 
young  Scottish  student,  who  was  read- 
ing law  under  Hugo — a  great  juris' 
consult,  and  die  ugliest  man  in  Europe 
after  King  Otlwl-I  waited  upon  the 
cetebratedaaturalistKqpeabach.  W« 
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mounted,  I  remember,  several  pairs  of 
stairs  before  we  reached  his  den,  a 
long,  bare,  coarselv  furnished  room, 
where  our  philosopher  was  perched  at 
a  high  desk,  with  a  plaster  cast  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce*s  bead  on  a  table  near  it^ 
the  said  cast  having  been  sent  to  him, 
as  he  took  care  to  let  me  know,  by 
Geoiige  IV.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover — at  the  suggestion,  no  doubts 
of  the  politic  Count  Munster.  I  have 
the  visage  of  old  Blamenbach  before 
me  at  tMs  moment — ^the  bold  shrewd 
forehead,  puckered  above  aaid  around 
the  brows  into  two  congeries  of  intel- 
ligent and  interrogatory  wrinkles — the 
sharp,  prqjectiog,  and  most  scrutinix* 
ingeyes— thefinnlycompressedmouth, 
its  lower  lip  slightiy  protruding,  with 
an  air  of  vast  determination— the  ffrey 
hair  combed  back — the  grey  whimrs 
standing  out — a  laiguh  wart  on  tiie 
rise  of  the  left  cheel^  and  another  «f 
smaller  dimensions  close  under  the  left 
eye.  "  Pray,  «cr,"  said  he  in  Ger- 
man, the  instant  I  had  been  naaied, 
without  one  syllable  of  pre&oe,  com- 
plimentary or  otherwise ;  in&ct,just 
as  my  knees  were  on  the  bend,  in  tiie 
pecu&arly  graoefiil  attitude  of  sitting 
down — "  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
song  of  tke  nightingale  f  Is  it  merry 
or  moun^lf**  Now,  when  an  an- 
cient gentieman  you  have  never  seen 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  previous 
life,  asks  you,  who  are  by  no  means 
known  over  the  civilized  world  as  an 
omitiiologut,  and  have  in  truth  very 
little  notion  of  the  ^edfic  differences 
between  an  eagle  and  a  tomtit,  a  quee- 
tion  of  this  nature,  you  are  very  apt 
to  burst  out  a-laughing  in  his  faee.  I 
was  never  addressed  so  abruptly  in 
my  ^e  but  once,  when  a  west-countiy 
laird  rushed  into  my  study,  threw  his 
card  upon  my  table,  puUed  down  a 
Pindar  from  the  book-case,  and  de- 
manded to  be  examined  on  a  Pythian 
ode,  particularly  requesting  that  I 
would  put  him  on  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  1  But  to  return  to  Gottingen , 
Blumenbach's  odd  query  so  excited  my 
risible  muscles,  that  a  fair  explosion 
must  have  foUowed,  had  not  the  Pro- 
fes8or*s  countenance  immediately  flush- 
ed, his  eyebrows  lowered,  and  the 
acute  tone  in  which  he  repeated  it,  in- 
dicated that  he  meant  the  matter  to  be 
discussed  seriously.  I  gave  one  glance 
at  his  resolute-looking  mouth— saw  it 
iroidd  be  best  to  avert  the  coming 
stonn— and  struck  isto  deep  disquisi- 
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tton  without  further  delay.  "  Pardon 
m^  smiley  Herr  Professor!  I  know 
this  momentous  topic  has  been  handled 
by  Plato  Mmselfy  who  more  sensibly 
than  poetically  denies  that  ffrief  can 
be  the  exciting  cause  of  song  in  any 
feathered  creature — ^be  it  swallow, 
whoop,  swan,  or  nightingale ;  *  but  if 
you  mean  to  ask  me,  without  reference 
to  the  exciting  cause,  whether  the  strain 
of  PhUomel  is  merry  or  mournful  to 
the  hearer,  I  must  maintain,  with  all 
due  submission,  that  this  will  depend 
pretty  much  upon  the  imaginings  or 
associations  of  the  said  hearer*s  mind. 
Some  of  us,  you  are  aware,  are  '  never 
merry  when  we  hear  sweet  music* 
Most  of  us  are  sad  when  we  hear  it 
under  coyer  of  darkness.  Now,  how- 
ever clearly  learned  twaddlers  in  the 
classical  journal  may  have  proved  that 
the  nightingale  is  not  mute  in  the 
day-time,  yet,  to  the  whole  unsophis- 
ticated world,  the  nightingale  is  a  song- 
ster of  the  night — the  only  bird,  says 
iGlian,  that  sleeps  not — ergo,  to  the 
greater  part  of  us,  it  is  a  melancholy 
melodist.  Besides,  I  have  the  Greek 
poets,  all  of  them  at  least  that  I  can 
recollect  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
in  favour  of  this  view.*'  And  then, 
you  may  be  sure,  I  rapped  out  to  him 
the  verses  of  old  Homer ;  those,  I  mean, 
in  the  Odjrssey,  wherein  the  an- 
cient crone  of  a  nurse,  Euryclea  by 
name,  modestly  compares  herself  to 
the  "daughter  of  Pandareus,  the 
tawny  nightingale ;  *'  verses  which  the 
Greek  grammarians  and  their  disciple 
Pa^ne  Knight,  with  their  usual  insefi- 
sibility  to  the  natural,  the  tender,  and 
the  beautiful,  excide  as  spurious : 

ii^miyj  ».  r.  X, 

You  shall  have  them  rendered  into 
the  only  style  of  English  metre  that  is 
a  fit  exponent  of  Homeric  minstrelsy : 

'*  So  sweet  the  tawny  nightingale, 
When  spring's  approaching  steps  prevail. 
Deep  in  leafy  shades  complains. 
Trilling  her  thick- warbled  strains. 
And  wakes  for  Itylus  her  wo, 
Laid  by  a  mother's  madness  low  I " 

"  As  to  Heaiod,"  continued  I,  "  he 
puts  the  poor  devil  in  a  false  position, 
m  the  pounce  of  an  infernal  hawk,  so 


no  wonder  she  is  querulous  with  him.*' 
And  then  came : 

X,  T.  A« 

'*  'Twas  when  the  hawk,  marauder  fell« 
Borei  off  the  dappled  Philomel ; 
On  his  crook'd  claws  impaled, 
Piteously  the  poor  bird  wail*d  : 

Stem  the  tyrant  chides  her  wo>* 
'  Hiissey,  cnrse  upon  thy  cries ! 

Where  I  take  thee,  thou  shalt  go. 
Though  the  woods  thy  warbling  prize; 

Freedom,  if  I  please,  shall  greet  thee. 

But  if  not,  by  Jove  1*11  eat  thee  ! '  " 

This  last  allusion,  however,  was 
somewhat  too  jocular,  so  I  had  to  fall 
backagainongraverargument.  *'  Look 
at  the  Attic  tragedians,  whose  country 
was  full  of  nightingales :  their  senti- 
ment should  have  some  weight  with 
us.  In  ^schylus  the  nightingale  is 
mournful :  witness  the  Supplices  and 
the  Agamemnon.  Sophocles  makes 
the  nighting^e  lament:  witness  the 
Ajax,  the  Trachiniae,  and  the  Electra, 
though  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  strange- 
ly enough,  is  not  decisive  on  the  point. 
And  with  Euripides — ^plaintive  Euri- 
pides—the song  of  Philomela  is,  of 
course,  lugubrious : — witness  the  Hecu- 
ba, the  I^lena,  and,  if  you  will  allow 
it,  the  Rhesus.  Then  for  the  Bucolic 
poets,  if  we  must  call  them  so,  Mos- 
chus  may  answer ;  and  of  the  Epi- 
grammatists, though  it  b  not  easy  to 
carry  many  of  these  small  gentry  in 
one*8  head,  Pamphilus  at  least  may  be 
cited.  Nay,  even  your  jolly  dogs— 
the  comic  writers  and  the  satirists, 
respect  the  griefs  of  Philomel.  You 
remember  Aristophanes  in  the  Birdj^, 
and  what  a  beautiful  lyric  effusion  he 
indulges  in,  though  there  may  be  a 
slight  touch  of  parody  in  it.**  That 
was  the  preface  to 

ciyt  ffxririra^i  futf  yroiihnt  /tth  S^f$v,  \\ 
».  r.  A. 

to  which  Gary  has  done  such  ample 
justice : 

**  O  come,  my  mate,  break  off  thy  slum- 
bers, 

And  round  thee  fling  thy  plaintive  num* 
bers 

In  a  moist,  melodious  hymn, 

Warbled  from  thy  brown  throat  dim : 

For  Itys,  our  beloved  son. 


*  See  the  Phoedo. 
II  Aristoph.  Aves,  211. 


t  Od.  T.  518.  t  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  201. 

Kpops  is  addressing  the  nightingale. 
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TUne  and  mine,  now  dead  and  gone, 

Fill  the  forest  with  tby  moaning  ; 

^ill  through  the  woodbine   boughs   the 

groaning 
Of  tby  voice  to  JoveV  seat  climb, 
And  mingte  with  the  starry  chime,' 
Where  golden-tressed  PhGebus  soon 
Shall  answer  in  as  sad  a  tnne. 
From  his  ivory-clasped  lyre, 
Thai  leads  in  dance  the  stately  quire  ; 
And  from  the  Uest  «hoTe  shall  flow 
A  peal  aeeordant  to  thy  wo." 

'*  And  Lucian>  in  his  Gout-Tragedy> 
sings  to  the  same  tune : 

**  mm  fifMiff  MMf  Sxuff  ».  r.  A.* 
And  through  the  woods  with  nightly  wail, 
'    And  many  a  tear 
For  Itys  dear. 
Laments  the  Attic  nightingale !" 

By  this  time  the  worthy  Professor — 
thoogh  he  was  spared  the  translations 
— b<^an  to  wax  somewhat  impatient. 
**  Well — I  will  not  condescend  to  no- 
tice the  beggarly  Latin  imitators. 
Even  Virgil*s  Philomela  may  pipe 
beneath  her  poplar  shade,  untroubled 
and  unquoted.  But  you  must  listen 
to  our  noble  English  bards.  What 
says  the  Passionate  Pilgrim — whether 
Shi^poare  or  not  ? 

*  As  it  fen  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring : 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefuH'st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity  : 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry. 
Tern/  Tern,  by  and  by/ 

What  says  Milton? 

'  And  in  the  violet-embroiderM  vale. 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad   song   moumetb 
well?' 

What  says -*-—  "    But  this  was 

too  much.  Old  Blumcnbach  seemed 
to  think  he  had  caught  a  veritable  tar- 
tar; and  thinking,  moreover,  that  it 
was  no  fun  to  be  lectured  to,  he  broke 
np  the  sedemnt  by  proposing  an  im- 
mediate adjournment  to  his  museum. 
Thither,  of  course,  I  went,  and  affect- 


ed  to  admire  every  thing — hb  grand 
series  of  skulb,  in  anti-climax,  from 
the  Greek  down  to  the  Hottentot,  and 
from  the  elephant  down  to  the  mouse 
— and  even  his  human  bodies,  starved 
to  death,  and  dried  up  into  unswathed 
mummies,  in  some  confounded  anti- 
septic cave  somewhere  in  Germany. 
Ghastly-looking  objects  they  were; 
four  of  them— ^  I  recollect  rightly— 
one  in  each  comer  of  the  room  ;  and 
fearfully  they  grinned  at  me,  when  I 
lifted  them,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, to  ascertain,  experimentally, 
their  extraordinary  lightness.  But 
his  full  revenge  was  reserved  for  the 
evening,  when  I  went  to  hear  him 
address  the  students  in  his  auditorium, 
I  was  installed  in  a  chair  of  honour, 
close  to  Blumenbach  himself,  who 
stood  at  a  table,  on  a  kind  T>f  stage, 
surrounded  with  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
— Bugs.  Very  animated,  and  very 
amusmg  he  was--gesticulating  till  he 
perspired  most  copiously — and  draw- 
ing shouts  of  laughter  and  applause 
from  his  hearers.  And  me  ho  had 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Every  se- 
cond sentence  there  was  an  allusion  to 
the  Gelehrte  aus  England  who  sat  bo- 
side  him — and  to  the  necessary  expe- 
rience which  his  acquaintance  with 
London  houses  and  hotels  must  have 
given  him,  in  all  the  worlu  and  ways 
— the  life  and  conversation — of  the 
insinuating  little  anunal^  that  formed 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  1  Heaven 
knows  how  many  receipts  for  the  pre- 
vention  and  cure  of  bugs  the  strange 
man  rattled  over — adding  to  each, 
however,  that  there  was  no  depending 
on  its  efficacy,  and  always  appealing 
to  me  for  confirmation  of  tliis  melan- 
choly truth!  The  wicked  German 
imps  appeared  to  enjoy  all  this  ama- 
zingly. For  my  part,  I  thought  it  in 
very  questionable  taste: — but  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  mortal  like 
Blumenbach,  who  has  been  known  to 
lift  up  his  own  little  daughter  to  the 
specimen-table,  in  demonstration  of 
some  physical  theory  he  was  detailing 
to  his  class  ? 

These  episodical  reminiscences  of 
.Guttingen  and  Blumenbach  have  led 
me  far  astray  from  Bonn  and  Niebuhr, 
the  first  of  the  three  Rheno- Prussian 
luminaries  on  whom  I  called.     But 
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the  truth  is  that,  though  nothing  could 
be  more  unlike  than  the  Roman  histo- 
rian to  the  naturaltflt,  in  botii  person 
and  demeauour,  tho  abruptness  of 
Niebuhr's  opening  question  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  former  intertiew  with  a 
German  professor ;  and  I  have  so  of- 
ten laughed  in  priyate  over  the  scenes 
aboTe  described,  that  I  was  determined 
to  put  thom  on  record,  and  so  have 
out  mj  laugh,  for  good  and  all,  in 
public.  Now,  however,  we  will  pro- 
ceed in  regular  order. 

The  simple  dwelling  of  Niebuhr — 
then  hbtorical  professor^  and  d-devani 
Roman  ambassador — had  nothing  very 
picturesque  or  attractive  about  it.  It 
has  been  burnt  to  the  g^und  since  the 
date  of  my  visit,  but  its  owner  could 
hardly  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
pretty  town  of  Bonn.  There  was  no 
garden — at  least  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance — and  no  view  of  the  noble 
Rhine,  at  least  from  the  room  which 
Niebuhr  occupied.  The  house  front- 
ed  a  dull,  narrow  street,  and  the  apart- 
ment Niebuhr  sat  in  looked  out  on  no- 
thing more  inspiring  than  Uie  opposite 
buil^ngs.  A  maid -servant  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  me  at  once,  without 
ceremony  or  announcement,  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  scholar.  He  was 
seated  before  a  wooden  table,  without 
a  cover,  placed  against  the  wall  at  the 
further  end  oMie  room,  which,  though 
long,  was  shabby,  and  painted,  not  ex* 
actly  in  the  style  of  Mr  Hay.  His 
back  was  towaids  us  when  the  maiden 
showed  me  in,  but  he  immediately 
rose  *o  receive  a  visiter,  and  there 
was  something  uncommonly  pleanng 
in  the  manner  of  his  greeCmg.  His 
address  was  at  once  frank  and  polish- 
ed, bUnd  and  utterly  unassuming — 
ingenuous  was  the  very  term  for  it— « 
and  by  which  I  afterwards  described 
it  to  mv  companions.  At  the  first  look 
you  might  have  been  indined  to  call 
his  appearance  insignificant ;  but  the 
quick  eye,  and  the  mobile  features,  of 
which  I  retain  the  general  impression) 
without  being  able  at  this  moment  to 
draw  a  more  distinct  picture  of  them, 
would  soon  have  convinced  you  of 
your  error.  There  was  that  about  him 
which  slightly  reminded  me  of  Lord. 
Jeffrey,  if  yon  could  imagine  Lord 
Jeffrey's  quickness  and  good-nature 
without  hb  brilliancy.  He  had  heard 
me  give  some  message  in  German  to 
his  lass,  as  we  approached  him,  mkI 
remarked  upon  that   drcumstance ; 
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but  at  the  same  time  he  himself  spoke 
English  so  well  and  fluently,  that  it 
seemed  no  matter  of  doubt  with  him 
that  ho  ought  to  converse  with  an 
Englisliman  in  his  own  tongue.    So 
down  we  sat,  and  his  catechism  com- 
menced instantly — "  How  many  Uo- 
man  Cat/iolics  are  there  in  Glasgow  f* 
Having  mot  once  or  twice  with  good 
Dr  Cleland  of  that  city,  and  heard  liim 
learnedly  descant  on  its  statistics,  I 
was  luckily  ready  with  an  answer. 
And  Niebuhr  was  just  one  of  those  per- 
sons who,  witli  all  possible  politeness, 
would  have  set  down  any  ignorance 
on  such  points  as  a  symptom  of  very 
decided  unfitness  to  take  rank  as  a  ra- 
tional creature.     Somehow  or  other, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  account  a 
man  a  blockhead  because  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  conversant  with  my  own 
particular  class  of  subjects ;   but  in 
political  economists,  statesmen,  hoise-* 
jockeys,  and  cattle-dealers,  I  have  often 
observcKi  that  this  propensity  is  very 
strong.     However,  as  matters  stood, 
the  examiner  and  die  examinee  got  on 
extremely  well  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.     Niebuhr*s  first  mterrogatory 
was  the  prelude  to  a  long,  sifting  se- 
ries of  enquiries  into  the  condition- 
social,  moral,  and  religious— of  North 
Britain.      Church  and   Dissenters- 
Schools  and  Crimes — Smuggling  and 
Dram-drinking  —  Trade   and    Poor- 
kws — ^were  handled,  one  after  ano- 
ther* with  immense  animation.     In 
truth,  the  litUe  man*s  brain  was  full 
of  history.     He  was  editing  the  first 
volume  of  the  Byzantine  Historians- 
he  was  writing  the  History  of  Rome 
— and  he  was  lecturing,  in  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years.     Thus,  every  topic  he  started, 
and  every  answer  he  elicited,  seemed 
intended  to  fit  in  to  sooie  train  of 
thought  tliat  was  going  on  in  the  in- 
terior of  his  head.     On  the  state  of 
morals  his  scrutiny  was  especially  se- 
vere— and,  what  between  whisky  and 
illegitimate  births,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
fSach  a  case  as  a  patriotic  individual, 
who  has  no  notion  of  showing  a  pack 
of  foreign  rascals  the  bad  canls  in  his 
hand,  must  have  wished  to  establish. 
For  he  stuck  to  one  like  a  terrier  at  a 
bsMlger-bait.     There  was  no  fighting 
him  off  with  general  replies  and  round 
numbers.   I,  for  my  part,  should  have 
been  glad  to  state  the  average  of  chil- 
dren irregularly  begotten— ^o^torei^ 
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is  too  course  a  word,  I  suppose,  for 
the  refined  ears  and  eyes  of  the  present 
generation — a  half  per  cent  lower,  for 
a  certain  class  of  artisans,  than  the 
probable  amount.  But  he  remarked 
a  slight  hesitation,  and  did  not  rest  till 
the  additional  half  per  cent  was  wrung 
onl  of  his  reluctant  informer.  So  he 
wonld  hare — and  be  hang*d  to  him — 
the  exact  proportion  of  spirit^ehops  to 
the  places  for  the  sale  of  other  com- 
modities, in  one  of  our  large  manufac* 
taring  towns— ^the  seats,  according  to 
Whig-Radical  doctrine,  of  the  most 
virtuous,  wise,  and  enlightened  part 
of  our  Parliamentary  constituency.  I 
never  met  but  with  one  man — a  noble 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons — who  was  so  prying  in 
his  questions,  so  marvdlously  quick  in 
drawing  the  right  conclusion  from  a 
fair  answer,  and  so  unsparingly  severe 
in  his  exposure  and  demolition  of  an 
Hofair  or  an  absurd  one.  What  a 
capital  committee-man,  thought  II 
And  certainly  if  any  thing  could 
relieve  the  solemn  dnlness,  the  formal 
frivolity,  and  the  ostentatious  imbeci^ 
lity,  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  it 
would  be  the  presidencjr  of  such  a 
person  as  Niebuhr— with  force  o€ 
nind  sufficient  to  keep  in  order  the 
witnesses,  and— what  is  rather  more 
difficult — the  members.  The  first 
time  I  entered  a  conamittee>-room>  a 
good-natured  senator  assured  me» 
**  Hens  yon  will  see  a  vast  deal  of  the 
sifmt  intgBect  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.'* Alas!  I  saw  and  heard  nothing 
but  its  logttadou8jblfy''-ea,e)i  member, 
as  it  struck  me,  striving  with  his  neigh- 
bour how  he  should  put  the  most  ridi- 
culous queries ;  and  evidently  intent, 
not  on  evolving  truth  or  attaining  a 
practieal  benefit,  but  on  exhibiting  his 
own  imagined  devemess,  or  propping 
up  the  lameness  of  his  own  fantastic 
theories. 

1  complimented  Niebuhr  on  his 
knowledge  of  details>  with  regard  to 
topless  peculiariy  British,  and  on  the 
excellence  of  his  English.  **  Oh  1" 
said  he,  <*  I  spent  a  winter  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  Uiirty  years  ago,  and  did 
not  quite  throw  away  mr  time."  He 
had  oeen  acquainted,  I  found,  with 
Professor  DngaM  Stewart,  and  other 
literary  wortlueB  of  that  place  and 
era.  Hence  the  knowledge  displ<tyed 
in  his  leading  questions,  and.  a  part  at 
least  of  the  interest  with  which  he  ift- 
trodueed  and  discussed  such  subjects 


aa  I  have  alluded  to.  Still  it  vas 
strange  that  about  literary  topics  con- 
nected with  Scotland,  whereof  I  might 
be  supposed,  as  it  chanced,  to  be  more 
master  than  of  statistics,  he  seemed  to 
care  little^alas  for  the  fame  of  Modern 
Athens  I — and  to  know  even  less.  As- 
tonished, for  instance,  he  was  to  hear 
that  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture were  now  studi^Kl  with  some  seal, 
and— -as  we  flattered  ourselves — ^with 
some  success,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed.  <«  Ah  1  is  it  so  ?  And  what 
do  you  generally  begin  with  r  In  your 
own  case,  for  example  ?**  1  told  him 
I  had  broke  ground  with  Schiller,  and 
that  1  ventured,  whatever  the  critics 
might  say,  to  prefer  that  noble  poet  to 
Gocth^-^that  I  thought  he  had  a 
much  more  catholic  spirit  than  the 
author  of  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Meister 
^-and  that  the  ktter,  if  I  might  ven* 
ture  to  tell  him  so,  was  too  German 
to  make  theaame  deep  impression  on 
the  universal  mind  of  civilised  huma- 
nity as  Schiller,  by  his  capital  produc- 
tions, had  done  and  would  continue  to 
do.  I  suppose  Niebuhr  did  not  agree 
with  me,  for  he  would  touch  on  no 
specific  work  of  Schiller's  except  his 
Waiknstein.  That,  he  allowed,  was 
a  great  thing.  And  even  this  praise  I 
^pected  him  to  retract  immediately 
afterwards,  when  he  beg^n  expatiating 
on  the  evil  tendency  of  historical  fic- 
tion>  and  the  mischief  done  by  what  he 
chose  to  call  the  pleasing  deceptions  of 
Walter  Scott.  My  blood  was  up  at 
this  treason  to  our  immortal  country- 
man. That  he  is  the  foremost  mui  of 
genius  since  the  birth  of  time,  widi 
the  sole  exeeptions  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  has  long  been  a  firmly- 
eettied  artide  of  my  creed>  and  whicb, 
like  hii  own  Baron  of  Bnidwardine,  I 
would  not  *'  admit  the  discharge  of  a 
whole  battery  of  cannon  within  point- 
blank  distance,  as  an  apology  for  ne- 
glecting*'to  maintain.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, it  never  would  have  done  to 
strike  one*s  flag  at  onoe,  for  the  mere 
ipse  dixit  of  a  Teutonic  savant.  I 
dared  Niebuhr  to  cite  an  instance  in 
which  the  moral  impressions  of  true 
history,  or  the  lessons  in  hnmmi  cha- 
racter, to  be  derived  from  that  source, 
have  been  injured  by  fictitious  distor- 
tion' or  embellishment  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Walter.  And  as  to  the  mere  facts 
of  history,  many  of  these  would  scarce- 
ly be  remembered  at  all,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  YiTid  colouring  of  such  writers 
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as  Shakspeare,  Schiller,  and  Scott. 
<<  And  was  it  not  Charles  Fos,  no 
mean  authority,  who  used  to  say  that 
Shakspeare  is  the  only  historian  of 
England  worth  reading,  for  a  consi* 
derable  portion  of  her  annals  r" 

If  Niobuhr  gave  in,  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, on  this  head,  he  compensated 
himself  for  such  a  measure  of  candour, 
or  civility,  by  emptying  whole  vials  of 
bitterness  on  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
What  a  series  of  amiable  criticisms 
are  recorded  in  mv  journal  on  that 
theme  1  "  Our  onfy  doubt,*'  it  ap- 
pears, *'  must  be  whether  the  matter 
or  tho  manner  of  the  book  be  more 
contemptible.  Scott  has  committed 
the  common,  but  fatal,  error  ^  of  mis^ 
taking  his  subject.  His  book  is  peithcr 
the  Itfe  of  Napoleon^  nor  a  history  of 
Europe  during  the  times  of  Bonaparte, 
It  is  not  minute  enough  for  the  first; 
it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  for 
the  second.  It  is  not  a  biography ;  it 
is  not  a  hbtory.  Many  transactions 
of  Napoleon's  reign  he  has  not  known, 
or  has  not  examined  with  a  searching 
spirit.  There  are  unpardonable  mis- 
takes as  to  points  in  which  tho  most 
ordinary  vigilance  would  have  pre- 
vented error ;  mistakes  of  geography, 
especially  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
which  a  glance  at  a  good  map  might 
have  precluded  ;  mistakes  of  nomen- 
clature ;  and  frightful  slips  of  the  press, 
which  should  not  have  been  overlook- 
ed." 

Then,  as  to  the  manner^-**  the  style 
is  that  of  a  newspaper  powdered  with 
metaphors,  or  crammed  with  illustra- 
tions that  smell  rankly  of  a  poet's 
common-place  book.  And  these  are 
repeated  to  the  last  excess  of  self-pla- 
giarism. Thus,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
often  over  we  have  the  Roman  Sibyl 
and  her  volumes— Lord  Byron's  Earth- 
quake-voice of  victory --^the  Indian 
worshipping  the  Sun — and  others  e/us^ 
demfari/uB,  Moreover,  the  metaphors 
aro  often  false.  The  resolution  of 
some  one  is  said  '  to  grow  sterner  in 
the  air  of  Italy,  as  some  substances 
will  melt  only  in  certain  kinds  of  gas.' 
And  the  grossest  example  of  bathos 
ever  met  with  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
character  of  Wellington :  *  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  is  one  of  those  gifted  indi- 
viduals, on  whom  the  destinies  of  the 
world  are  seen  to  turn — as  a  door  upon 
its  hinges!*'' 
It  was  easy  to  cap  that  specimen  of 
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bathos,  bad  as  it  may  be,  out  of  the 
sublime  Milton  himself: 

'*  Fur  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of 

God, 
After  a  dismal  night ;  I  heard  the  wrack 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle  ;  but  my- 

self 
Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws,  though  mor- 
tals fear  them, 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar  d  frame  of 

heaven, 
Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basii  underneath, 
Are  to  the  main  as  inoonslderaUe, 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a 

sneeze 
To  mans  less  universe^  and  soon   are 
gone." 

And  all  that  Niebuhr  could  say  did 
not  prevent  me  from  reading  over 
again  that  very  Life  of  Napoleon, 
within  a  month  from  the  period  of  our 
conversation,  with  immense  enjoy- 
ment, and  as  an  excellent  preparative 
for  visiting  the  scenes  of  some  of  tho 
great  warrior's  last  campaigns. 

After  this  topic  ban  been  fairly 
hunted  down,  it  was  natural  to  pass  to 
the  historic  labours  of  the  learned 
Professor  —  whereof  the  Professor, 
though  unquestionably  a  modest  man, 
was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  dis- 
course. He  talked  with  perfect  de- 
light of  the  translation  of  his  first 
volume  by  Messrs  Hare  and  Thirl- 
wall,  and  with  equal  loathing  of  an 
abortive  attempt  which  had  preceded 
it.  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  he  said,  had 
not  only  spoken  for  him,  but  thought 
for  him  in  English.  It  was  tho  most 
perfect  transfusion  he  could  remem- 
Der  of  a  man's  very  soul — an  absolute 
metempsychosis.  And  this  acknow- 
ledgment he  afterwards  expressed  in 
his  dedication  of  the  Byzantmo  series : 
"  Julio  Carolo  Hario,  ct  Connopo 
Thirlwallo,  Cantabrigiensiss  Trini- 
tatis  Collegii  sodalibus,  quorum  ope 
Historia  mea  Romana  a  Britannls 
prorsus  ita  ut  cam  animo  concepi  pa- 
trioque   Semione    conscripsi   legitur, 

EYN0IA2      KAI      EYEPPEIEIAX      ENEKA 

B.  O.  Niebuhrius."  Whether  thes« 
classical  compliments  were  actually 
penned  at  this  time'  I  know  not ;  but 
he  showed  me  some  sheets  of  Dexip- 
pus,  Eunapius,  &c.,  that  were  lying 
on  his  table,  and  to  which  the  dedica- 
tion I  have  cited  was  afterwards  pre- 
fixed. He  added,  that  a  French  ver- 
sion  of  his  history  was  then  in  pro- 
gress, but  that  every  attempt  to  clothe 
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liis  thoughts  in  that  language  and 
idiom  mnsty  he  feared,  be  a  failure. 
*'  I  tried  the  thing  mjself/'  said  he, 
'^  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  off. 
No !  no !  They  will  never  make  me  a 
Frenchman  1" 

His  engagement  with  the  Byzantine 
authors  he  represented  as  a  mere  di- 
▼ersion,  taken  up  for  the  sake  of  va* 
rie^,  and  to  relieve  the  severer  toil  of 
his  Roman  researches.  Most  scholars 
would  have  treated  such  an  undertak- 
ing as  a  more  serious  matter ;  but 
Ntebuhr  was  eminently  ^iXiirMg — one 
who  made  labour  its  own  reward.  It 
stmck  me,  however,  that  some  part  of 
the  execution  of  this  ByWtine  pro- 
ject had  disappointed  him,  and  that  he 
was  cooler  about  the  business  than 
would  have  been  quite  natural  under 
other  circumstances.  He  abused  Din* 
dorf  very  heartily  for  his  management 
of  one  portion  of  the  intended  series. 
*'  A  gCKHl  head — a  good  head — but 
will  work  for  nothing  but  money  1** 

I  would  fain  have  got  him  to  open 
on  the  Academic  svstem  of  Bonn  and 
other  German  universities.  Of  his 
own  connexion  witli  them  he  had,  cer- 
tainly, no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  He 
was  doing  his  duty  zealously— lectur- 
ing to  two  hundred  students,  and  en- 
thusiastically admired  and  beloved  by 
them.  Yet  he  evidently  avoided  the 
subject — conscious,  perhaps,  that  there 
b  hardly  any  thing  in  the  sf/stem,  as 
such,  which  a  sensible  and  sober- 
minded  man  can  approve.  I  remem- 
ber only  his  telling  me — and  Schlegel 
made  the  same  remark — that  the  phi- 
lological studies  of  the  young  Papists 
at  Bonn  frequently  ended  in  detach- 
ing them  from  Popery  and  the  priest- 
hiKNL  Whether  they  exchanged  their 
old  creed  for  Protestantism  or  infidel- 
ity, in  the  msjority  of  cases^  he  did 
not  specify. 

At  last  two  hours  had  flown  away, 
and  Niebuhr  was  obliged  to  recollect 
that  he  had  to  pay  his  coiirt  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 
Of  the  royal  presence  in  Bonn  we  had 
already  been  made  disagreeably  aware 
by  her  Majesty's  preoccupation  of  all 
"  the  best  inns*  best  rooms**— >and  I 
now  observed  that  the  Professor  was 
decorated  with  his  knightly  ribbon, 
and  dressed  for  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
He  entrusted  me  with  a  message  for 
Fh^derick  Thiersch,  in  case  we  should 
ioclnde  Munich  in  our  route — "  and, 
as  you  are  to  be  in  Leipsic  on  your 


return  to  England,  let  me  give  you  a 
line  for  Hermann  ;  ** — then,  with  an 
economy  of  paper  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  Alexander  Pope,  he  cut 
off,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  a  very 
narrow  strip  from  a  folio  sheet,  and 
wrote  the  offered  introduction. 

This  was  to  be  our  sole  meetmg,  for 
I  was  forced  to  leave  Bonn  the  next 
morning.  His  adieus,  on  a  retrospect, 
appear  very  melancholy :  "  As  soon 
as  my  Roman  History  is  finished,  I 
mean  to  allow  myself  a  long  holiday. 
My  first  excursion  shall  be  to  Great 
Britain,  and  you  may  count  upon  my 
returning  your  call.**  I  petitioned  for 
a  more  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  bis 
company,  and  assured  him  that,  though 
I  lived  at  some  distance  from  London, 
to  which  he  would  eo  in  the  first  place, 
the  mail-coach  woiud  whisk  him  down 
to  me  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  stoppages  included.  The  spirit 
of  enquiry  was  roused  again,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  had  to  wait 
some  minutes  longer,  until  I  had  com- 
municated all  I  knew — Nimrod*s  ar- 
ticle having  not  yet  seen  ^e  light-^ 
concerning  English  posting,  English 
staging,  and  matters  relatinsp  there- 
unto. And  not  even  Nimroa*s  "  old 
gentleman  of  the  last  century*'  could 
have  looked  more  aghast  than  did  the 
learned  Niebuhr  at  the  idea  of  such 
travelling  as  I  described  to  him. 
^^GoUbewahr!^*  he  exclaimed,  "tiiat 
I  should  commit  my  limbs  to  convey- 
ances of  that  kind !  I  must  be  content 
with  more  sober  proceedings.  Never- 
theless, I  promise  you  a  visit.*' — Al- 
ready  his  days  were  numbered  I  The 
Roman  Hbtory  was  never  to  be  fi. 
nished ;  and  tliat  visit  was  to  be  left 
unpaid. 

Leaving  Niebuhr,  I  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  Schlegel. 

What  a  contrast  1  Truly,  August 
Wilhelm  von  Schlegel — Professor  of 
Roman  Literature  and  Antiquities, 
and  Teacher  of  Sanscrit-^is  a  more 
splendid  and  imposing  personage  than 
his  illustrious  colleague.  For  this  I 
was  scarcely  prepared,  having  heard 
of  him,  in  England,  chiefiy  from  those 
who  had  seen  him  figuring  as  an 
humble  satellite  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
Allow  me  to  retain  that  astronomical 
image,  smce,  although  mental  light 
was  rather  reflected  by  her  from  him 
than  the  contrary,  yet  he  unquestion- 
ably revolved  in  an  orbit  of  which  she 
was  the  centre^  and  owed  any  thing  of 


fasluooaUe  lustre  he  displajed  entirely 
to  her  countenance.  But  honours  have 
crowded  upon  Schlegel  since  the  days 
I  allude  to»  and  he  now  shines  away — 
a  presiding  luminary — in  the  midst  of 
a  cirole  of  his  own.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  his  appearance  and  ap- 
pointments was  in  keeping  with  this 
new  character.  Instead  of  the  ultra- 
plain  house  and  furniture  of  Niebuhr^ 
here  were  a  smart  mansion  and  luxu- 
rious acoonunodations.  .  Instead  of  a 
simple  maiden>  a  liveried  lacquey  an- 
swered my  summons^  and  marshalled 
me  into  a  handsome  drawing-room.  I 
had  to  wait  for  some  minutes  before 
the  host  appeared^  and  I  sj^ent  them 
in  ruminatmg  over  recollections  of  his 
leotures  on  dramatic  literature^  and 
his  translations  from  Shakspeare.  My 
enthusiasm  about  the  first  of  these  pro- 
ductions-^once  excessive — was  nowi 
perhaps*  a  little  cooled ;  but  the  ver- 
sion or  Shakspeare  might  well  inflan^> 
as  it  didj  my  desire  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  its  author.  Doubtless  that  is 
a  marvellous  performanee.  It  is  not 
translationi  but  absolute  transcription 
-—word  for  word  with  the  glorious 
original — in  the  same  metre — Uie  same 
number  of  lines«  and  almost  of  letters. 
And  was  ever  seme  so  poured  out  of 
.  one  tongue  into  another  without  the 
evaporation  of  a  particle  of  spirit? 
Conceive  two  impressions  of  the  same 
plate — one  plain  and  the  other  tinted 
— such  is  the  resemblance  and  the  dif- 
ference.— But  the  door  opens»  and  in 
he  comes.  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  a  man 
of  real  genius  be  affected  f  I  am  so 
short-sighted  that  I  may  have  mistaken 
the  expression  of  his  air  and  gait.— 
But  he  begins  tQ  speak.  I  fear  it  is 
too  true  I 

Niebuhr  bad  accosted  me  in  Eng- 
lish without  hesitation  and  without 
Sarade.  Schlegel  had  his  preliminary 
ourish  of  trumpets  :-^''  Shall  we  con- 
verse in  Latin — French — Germans- 
Italian — or  English?  It  is  quite  indif- 
ferent to  me.**  I  took  the  polyglot  at 
his  word^  and  intimated  a  decided 
preference  for  my  vernacular  idiom* 
Even  in  this  matter  there  was  a  mark- 
ed discrepance  between  his  stvle  of 
execution  and  Niebuhr^s.  Schlegel 
spoke  English  with  less  fluency  than 
Niebuhr,  but  hia  intonation  was  more 
dedamatory,  his  phraseology  more 
pointedi  and  his  whole  manner  more 
ambitious  than  those  of  his  compeer. 
Before  he  had  uttered  three  sentences^ 


one  caught  oneself  Maculating  inter- 
nally,  *' The  historian  ofRame  uxu 
content  to  be  loved,  but  this  gentleman 
is  resolved  to  be  admired  I  ** 

We  began  by  talking  of  some  com- 
mon acquaintances  on  my  side  of  the 
water-*.  Sir  James  Mackintosh^ Mr 
Brougham  (as  he  was  then  lucky 
enough  to  be) — and  others.  It  amused 
me  to  observe  that  Schlegel,  in  spite 
of  his  philosophy,  seemed  to  take  far 
more  interest  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  politicians  than  the  literati  who 
passed  under  reiview.  Even  Mackin- 
tosh, who  had  claims  to  attention  in 
both  capacities^  did  not  appear  to  oc- 
cupy his  thoughts  half  so  much  as 
Brougham .  And  I  learned  afterwards 
that  the  Rhenish  Professor,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  became 
more  fond  than  ever  of  quoting  and 
discussing  "  his  friend  the  Chanodlar 
of  England.**  Statesmen  have,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  of  it — as  far  as 
bustle  and  prestige  go — ^for  the  time 
being ;  but  pass  a  few  generations, 
and  literature  has  its  revenge.  What 
is  the  name  of  Essex  now  to  that  of 
Spenser — or  that  of  Burleigh  to  Shak- 
speare's — or  that  of  Cromwell  himself 
to  Milton*8 — or  Harley's  to  Swift's — 
or  Addison  the  Secretary*s  to  Addi- 
son the  Essayists  ? 

At  the  same  time,  Schlegera  con- 
versation was,  in  some  ilsspects,  more 
academic  than  Niebuhr*s.  He  asked 
a  thousand  questions  as  to  the  British 
Universities,  and  particidarly  those  of 
Scotland.  .At  the  mention  of  a  six 
months*  vacation  in  the  latter  institu- 
tions, he  actually  sighed  with  envy. 
**  But  pray,  Mr  Schlegel,  how  many 
hours  in  the  week  may  you  happen  to 
lecture  on  all  your  subjects  ?*' — *^  Six, 
on  an  average,  for  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year.** — "  What  would  you 
tliink  of  twenty-one'  or  twenty«two-^ 
between  lecturing  and  examination— 
as.  an  ordinary  allQwance  for  a  ehu- 
sioal  Professor  ?**-,-«j4A/  Gott  be- 
umhr  /  '* — as  usual — was  the  reply.  In 
short*  he  confessed  that  a  residence 
for  even  ten  months  of  the  year,  amid 
delightiul  environs,  with  just  work 
enough  to  keep  the  mind  active  but 
unfati|:ued,  and  with  ample  daily  lei- 
sure lot  the  proseoution  of  literary 
schemes,  came  nearer  to  his  ideal  of 
profesuonal  felicity. 

There  is  in  these  Germans  a  atrange 
mixture  of  profound  knowledge  and 
childish  ignorance.    Schlegel  aeemed 
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jneally  to  beltere  that  the  dissemination 
of  aceptieal  opinions— or  what  he  call- 
ed '*  the  free  scope  of  the  human  mind 
on  sacred  tojncs" — was  under  prodi- 
gious restraints  in  'England.  I  as* 
sured  hira  that,  proTided  the  sceptic 
did  not  outrage  common  decency  in 
point  of  wuuuMT,  his  matter  might  be 
communicated  to  the  reading  public 
with  OTory  facility.^-''  And  why,*' 
said  he,  "  this  mighty  tumult  among 
a  pQrti<Mi  of  Tou  English  about  some 
passages  in  Niebuhr's  book?  What 
possible  appearance  of  scepticism  can 
your  Poritans  discover  there  ?".^  I 
turned  to  a  passage  not  far  from  the 
beginning :  "  The  fallacy,  which  is 
till]  so  general,  that  tribes  of  a  com* 
mon  stock  must  have  sprung  genealo- 
gically by  ever^wldening  ramifications 
from  a  single  root.  This  faUaof 
e3ciq)ed  detection  among  the  ancients, 
perhaps  because  they  admitted  many 
races  of  men  originally  difiPerent.  They 
who  do  not  reoognise  such  a  plurality, 
but  ascend  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors, 
betray  that  thev  have  no  idea  of  Ian* 
gnages  and  their  modifications,  unless 
they  ding  to  the  miracle  of  a  confu- 
sion of  tongues ;  a  miracle  which  may 
suflSce  wm  respect  to  such  races  as 
present  no  striking  physical  diffifrence.'* 
— "  These  sentences,**  I  said,  "  ap- 
peared to  me  equally  erroneous,  as 
ther  regarded  the  philosophy  of  speech, 
and  the  physical  history  of  man,  but 
at  any  rate  they  went  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  Scripture.*'  "  Of  Scripture, 
mv  dear  sir  ?  Not  at  all.  You  are 
thinking  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  But 
Adam  means  merely  man,  or  human 
natwre,  God  created  Adam :  that  is, 
he  created  human  nature.  Observe 
that  in  Scripture — since  you  will  ap- 
peal to  it — ^this  is  the  true  significa- 
tion of  Adam.  Thus,  to  put  off  the 
M  AdoMf  is  to  put  off  the  old  man^^ 
the  old  human  nature,"  *'  What,  then, 
Blr  Professor  1  Was  it  human  nature 
that  feU  into  a  deq)  sleep,  and  had  the 
rib  taken  from  its  side  ?  Was  it  hu- 
man nature  that  lived  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  begat  q  son  in  his 
own  likeness,  and  called  his  name  Seth  f 
Or,  even  when  we  read,  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  are  all  made  alive 
— ^  not  Christ  an  individual — a  per* 
SOB    and  can  the  antithesb  be  com- 

Sete,  unless  Adam  be  an  individual 
iewise?**  SchlegeVs  look,  at  m^ 
last  onotadon,  convinced  me  that  it 
wonla  have  been  useless  to  hint  at  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin  and  the  atone- 


ment-^both  of  which  would  be  shaken 
to  the  very  foundation,  were  we  to 
surrender  that  true,  historic  person- 
ality of  the  father  of  mankind,  which 
Niebuhr  lias  treated  with  so  little  de- 
ference. 

The  Scriptures^  Old  and  New — 
command  small  reverence  from  these 
disciples  of  the  rational  school. 
Schlegel  laughed  outright  at  the  no- 
tion of  relyiuff  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  ^e  Old  Testament.  '<  I 
don't  agree,*'  said  he,  "  with  all  the 
arguments  of  Gesenius  on  this  head. 
On  some  of  them,  especially  those 
drawn  from  style  and  idiom,  I  should 
not  lay  much  stress.  But  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  his  conclusion.**  With 
all  this  looseness  of  religious  senti- 
ment, Schleffel  supports  a  high  stand- 
ard of  morals,  and  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Bonn  and  its  vicinity.  Gross 
enough  it  must  bo,  since  even  Uie  most 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has 
forbidden  pilgrims  in  this  neighbour- 
hood— at  least  such  as  last  beyond  a 
day.  There  are  an  iofinity  of  chapels, 
shrines,  and  holy  imsges,  at  Godes- 
berg  and  elsewhere,  to  which  super- 
stition used  to  attract  numerous  vota- 
ries of  both  sexes ;  and  the  results  of 
their  joint  devotion  were  too  often  of 
a  kmd  peculiarly  offensive  to  kirk-ses- 
sions and  parish-beadles  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. No  field-preaching  or  love-feast 
in  summer  evenings  could  be  more 
prolific. 

Schlegel  and  I  parted  rather  coolly. 
My  orthodoxy  had,  without  doubt, 
lowered  me  much  in  his  esteem.  He 
even  dissuaded  me  from  viewing  the 
Roman  antlouities  collected  at  Bonn, 
of  which  he  nolds  the  key.  This,  to 
be  sure,  might  proceed  partly  from 
laziness,  wherewith  the  students  tax 
him  pretty  roundly.  They  proclaim 
their  respect  for  his  high  talents ;  but 
^'  he  is  too  indolent,"  they  say,  ''  too 
fat,  and  perhaps  too  witty,  to  be  a  good 
working  and  teaching  professor.*' 

I  haa  few  minutes  left  for  a  call  upon 
Brandls— the  amiable  and  excellent 
Brandis— whom  I  had  once  met  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1820,  when  he  was 
there  together  with  Immanuel  Bekker, 
making  preparations  for  an  edition  of 
Aristotle.  Bekker,  with  hb  wonted 
indomitable  industry,  soon  despatched 
the  text,  but  Brandis*s  commentary, 
tliough  now  daily  expected,  has  not 
yet  made  Its  appearance.  It  was 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  at  once  recog- 
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nised  by  this  good  man,  and  to  receive 
hearty  offers  of  attention,  of  which  my 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  avail  my- 
self. He  has  a  pleasant  house,  in  a 
smiling  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  enjoys  great  popularity 
as  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  in- 
terptcter  of  Aristotle. 

The  last  thing  I  noticed  about  the 
University  of  Bonn  was  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  medical  professor  affixed  to 
the  eate,  and  announcing  experiments 
on  the  living  animal  as  a  part  of  his 
regular  course.  In  this  there  was 
something  unblushing  and  disgusting ; 
but  a  professor,  in  the  German  col- 
leges, unless  he  be  opulent,  must  pro- 
pose any  thing  and  do  any  thing  to 
stimulate  curiosity  and  tempt  an  au- 
dience. Such  is  the  system — restless 
competition — perpetual  straining  after 
novelty — moral  and  intellectual  dram- 
drinking.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
spirit  have  certainly  been  dazzling; 
but  on  the  whole  evil  consequences 
have  predominated. 

Incessant  labour — intense  industry 
— ^has  been  one  of  these  results.  One 
of  the  Gottingen  professors,  having 
the  full  use  of  his  tlmbs,  assured  me 
he  had  not  left  his  house  for  thirteen 
years.  The  longest  walk  he  took  was 
from  his  sleeping  apartment  to  his 
observatory,  both  being  under  the 
same  roof; — *'all  his  adventures  were" 
literally  "  by  the  fireside,  and  all  his 
migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the 
brown."  Another  was  pointed  out  to 
me  who,  in  addition  to  his  public  du- 
ties, had  read  fourteen  hours  a-day, 
withotit  intermission,  from  the  time 
when  he  was  nine  years  old.  On  his 
wedding-day,  indeed,  he  read  only 
eleven — ^but,  to  make  up  for  such  tru- 
ancy, he  rose  next  morning  three  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  Now  all  this  is 
absolute  folly.  "  In  vain  do  ye  rbe 
so  early,  and  so  late  take  rest.  Ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  active  intellectual 
exertion,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four,  are  enough  for  any  man  who 
wishes  to  keep  the  tx/uaf  ^^•itrtlas 
— the  mental  sap — circulating  briskly 
through  his  brains.  Deprived  of  that 
wholesome  circulation,  the  brains  turn 
mouldy ;  and  mouldy  brains  breed 
maggots. 

Another  of  the  results  alluded  to  has 
been  an  enormous  mass  of  publication. 
"  They  write  about  it,  goddess,  and 
about  it  !**  Every  man  who  reads  in 
Germany  writes  too,  and  every  scholar 
rints  without  end.  They  will  pub- 
sh  a  new  edition  for  the  sake  of  one 
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new  lection.    They  will  publish  five 
or  six  volumes  for  the  sake  of  one  new 
theory  upon  one  single  part  of  one 
single  worn-out  subject.     No  matter 
whether  the  theory  be  right  or  wrong. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  put  forth  one 
year,  only  to  be  contradicted,  in  a  fresh 
publication,  by  the  same  band,  the 
year  after.     Write  they  must,  to  at- 
tract notice,  to  canvass  for  professor- 
ships, and  then  to  canvass  for  students. 
Of  course  one-fiftieth  of  these  produc- 
tions never  remunerate  either  author 
or  publisher.     Hence  the  prodigious 
number  of  unfinished  works  and  in. 
complete  editions,  "  never  ending  still 
beginning,"  that  issue  from  the  Ger- 
man press.     Three  or  four  shelves  of 
my  bookcases  are  groaning  beneatii 
them  at  this  moment ;  and  I  groan, ' 
still  more  heavily,  over  my  bookseller's 
accounts.    There  is  one  publisher  at 
Leipsic,  a  wealthy  man,  whose  fancy 
it  is  that  no  work,  printed  by  him,  shall 
ever  lower  its  price  in  the  market.    In 
consequence  of  thiswise  determination, 
he  has  three  sides  of  a  square  occupied 
by  his  warehouses,  crammed  full  of 
unsaleable  sheets,    whose  value,    as 
waste  paper,  is  calculated  at  L. 25,000 ! 
What  a  multitude  of  crude  hypotheses 
must  lie  there  entombed!     And  how 
much  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  a  great 
many  of  them  should  ever  see  the 
light  I  Half  of  them  at  least  have  been 
got  up  solely  on  speculation — in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  out- Herod  the 
Herod  of  some  preceding  theory.  An 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  called  this 
process  a  species  of  intellectual  re- 
noivning.     And  so  it  is.    The  German 
student  renowns  by  rubbing  a  hole  in 
the  elbow  of  his  new  coat — or  knock- 
ing down  an  unoffending  citizen — or 
setting  fire  to  his  lodgings — or  light- 
ing a  duel  with  his  best  friend.     The 
German  professor  renowns  by  arguing 
that  an  ancient  author  didn*t  write  his 
own  books— or  that  Homer  was  "like 
Cerberus,  three  gentiemen  at  once" 
— or  that  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men, 
was  no  better  than  be  should  be- 
half-poet,   half-impostor.      For    my 
Eart,  I  prefer  the  method  of  our  home- 
red scholars.      Their  fhiits  may  be 
slower  of  coming  to  maturity;    but 
they  are  sounder  when  matured.     If 
they  seem  tp  do  less,  they  have  less 
likewise  to  undo. 

Whether  it  be  altogether  safe  and 
right  to  commit  the  youth  of  our  own 
country  for  education  to  such  glides, 
British  parents  and  guardians  must 
decide.    I  found  seyend  of  my  young 
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eompatriots  at  Bonn  and  other  Ger- 
man universities ;  but  it  has  not  been 
my  lot  to  encounter  much  sound  phi- 
losophy 01  sound  sense^  neat  as  im- 
ported, among  those  who  have  return- 
ed from  these  seats  of  ingenuity  and 
learning.  No  donbt  there  is  the  grand 
modem  attraction  of  economy,  in  com- 
parison at  least  with  English  colleges. 
At  Oxford  or  Cambridge  one  of  the 
rising  generation  must  draw  upon  the 
patern^  purse  to  the  tune  of  L.200 
per  annum,  at  a  moderate  allowance. 
Even  in  Ley  den,  the  annual  expenses 
of  academic  residence  amount  to 
L.  100.  At  Bonn,  a  student  may  live 
handsomely,  for  the  ten  months  of 
session,  for  about  L.80.  But  mark 
the  considerations  jp^  contra !  There 
is  no  discipline,  properly  so  called-* 
no  anxious,  kindly  superintendence-^ 


no  constant  spur  to  a  healthful  degree 
of  emulation — no  examination  except 
for  degrees.  Your  son  may  very  pro- 
bably learn  nothing  better  than  the 
mysteries  of  the  beer-can  and  the  meer- 
schaum— to  let  his  shirt-collar  lie  open, 
and  his  whiskers  meet  beneath  the 
chin — and  to  enter,  in  reckless  relii^ce 
on  human  reason,  upon  the  dangerous 
approaches  to  InGdelity. 

Alas,  for  the  ^irit  of  young  Ger- 
many! Now — even  now — as  at  the 
dawn  of  creation,  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge and  the  tree  of  life  grow  side  by 
side.  A  clear  vision  can  discern  them 
both.  Of  both  an  humble  and  a  faith- 
ful heart  may  have  fruition.  But  wo 
to  him  who,  too  intently  straining  affcer 
the  branches  laden  with  knowledge, 
turns  his  back  upon  the  apples  of  life! 
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Or  the  two  pamphlets  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  ardcle,  the  first 
appeared  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  second,  by  "  A 
Manchester  ^lanufacturer.'*  But,  not- 
withstanding the  close  correspondence 
between  them  in  point  of  time  and 
Bubjeet,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
vritten  without  either  knowledge  of 
or  reference  to  each  other ;  and  they 
thus  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the 
wide  difference  that  may  exbt  in  the 
opinions  of  two  individuals  of  high 
talent*  practical  men  in  their  way  too, 
upon  one  subject,  in  which  they  are 
both  strong^ly  interested,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  believe  they  are  dis- 
posed to  discuss  candidly  and  con- 
scientiously upon  its  own  merits. 

The  extreme  discrepancy  in  this 
case  arises  partly  from  the  difference 
in  amount  of  knowledge  which  eacji 
respectivdy  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  sul^ect ;  for  the  nrst  treats  it  as  a 
man  who  has  examined  human  nature^ 
and  studied  the  history  of  nations  with 
the  eye  of  strong  and  practical  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  of  philosophy* 
and  has  applied  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  with  sober  and  discrimina- 
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ting  judgment ;  while  the  second,  so 
soon  as  he  leaves  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  his  own  pursuits  have 
rendered  him  familiar,  launches  out 
into  a  visionary  and  Utopian  strain  of 
argument,  which  differs  most  strange- 
ly from  the  clear  and  inexpugnable 
statement  of  truths  which  illustrates 
other  portions  of  his  work. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  treat- 
ed of  in  both  these  pamphlets — name- 
ly, the  nature  and  probable  danger  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  of  the  de- 
signs and  progress  of  Russia*  particu- 
larly in  the  East — and  the  remarkable 
contrast  afforded  by  the  several  views 
they  take  of  it,  have  tempted  us  to 
bring  them  together  before  our  read- 
ers, in  order  to  point  out  what  appears 
to  us  the  errors  of  the  one,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  facts  and  reasoning  of 
the  other — errors  the  more  danger- 
ous, because  mingled  with  impressive 
truths,  and  advocated  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  ability.  At  this  time,  when 
the  plot  seems  thickening  so  fast  in 
that  quarter,  and  so  many  events  are 
occurring  that  tend  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis,  it  appears  to  us  essential 
that  the  counti^  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  things^ 
o 
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frath  alone  U  our  object,  and  if  any 
of  the  views  we  seem  to  adTOcate  are 
false,  we  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
shall  readily  confess  and  seek  to  repair 
our  errors.  In  the  mean-time,  we 
noed  offer  no  apology  for  calling^  at- 
tention to  these  pamphlets,  which  we 
shfll  take  in  the  order  they  appear  in 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

"  Peter  the  Great,*'  hegins  the  author 
of  "  The  Progreu  and  present  Position 
of  Russia,"  '*  eleven  years  after  the  hattle 
of  Pultawa,  established  a  line  of  posts  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Don,  to  protect  his  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  unsubdued 
tribes  to  the  south.  The  Russian  frontier 
posts  are  now  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Araies, 
and  beyond  it,  seven  hundred  miles  in  ad* 
vanee  of  the  position  they  then  occu- 
pied. 

*'^8  a  question  of  general  history,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  enquire  by  what 
means  Russia  has  been  enabled,  besides 
her  acquisitions  in  Europe  —  including 
Finland,  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Cour- 
land,  Lithuania,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  remainder  of  Poland,  the 
Southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  Bessara- 
bia,  &c.  &c. — to  acquire  at  the  same  time 
an  extension  of  her  southern  frontier,  in- 
cluding a  territory  equal  to  France  or 
Spain.  But  the  enquiry  becomes  infi- 
nitely more  interesting  when  it  is  regard- 
ed with  reference  to  the  political  conse- 
quences of  her  aggrandizement  in  Asia, 
and  to  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  on 
her  views,  and  the  principles  of  her  policy, 
by  an  examination  of  the  course  she  has 
pursued  where  her  proceedings  were  least 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny,  or  controlled  by 
the  influence  of  European  nations.'* 

We  believe  that  our  reflecting  read- 
ers will  think  so  too ;  and  we  shall, 
accordingly,  first  take  a  short  sketch 
of  the  conduct  and  telult  of  the  en- 
auiry  in  the  pamphlet  before  ns,  and 
then  examine  a  little  into  the  nature 
of  the  facts  and  reasonings  by  which 
it  is  guided. 

The  pithy  exordinm  we  have  just 

g noted  is  followed  up  in  the  three 
rst  chapters  by  an  account  of  Peter 
the  Great*s  progress,  and  that  of  his 
successors,  in  extending  the  territories 
of  his  emjpire,  particularly  at  the  ex^ 
penso  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Cau- 
casian states ;  and  a  blacker  catalogue 
of  crimes,  contemplated  and  perpe- 
trated— of  nefarious  intrigues->of  un- 
just and  oppressive  wars— of  treaties 
violated — of  promises  unworthily  bro- 
km— of  treachery,  massacre,  and  pil« 


lag^— the  dark  annala  of  histoiy,  whe- 
ther heathen  or  Christian,  can  scarcely 
produce.  The  designs  of  Russia,  con- 
ceived by  Peter,  advanced  by  his  relict 
Empress,  pressed  forward  with  stem 
and  unsparing  vigour  by  the  second 
Catharine  and  her  unprincipled  fa- 
vourites, and  eagerly  persevered  in 
by  Alexander,  are  here  dragged  to 
light,  held  up  to  the  worid's  regard, 
and  demonstrated  by  facts  aa  wdl  as 
by  inductive  proof. 

The  fourth  chapter,  in  continuing 
this  remarkable  narrative  of  usurpa- 
tion and  aggression,  calls  the  reader*s 
attention  to  the  obvious  truth,  that 
Russia  must  have  some  ulterior  motive, 
in  the  vast  expense  of  blood,  treasure, 
and  reputation  she  has  incurred,  to  over- 
leap the  stupendous  chain  of  Caucasus 
— so  perfect  and  admirable  a  natural 
boundary  to  the  southern  frontier, — 
some  object  far  more  important  than 
the  acquisition  of  provinces  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  costly  appen- 
dages to  the  empire.  "  These  (says 
the  writer)  can  be  valued  or  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  they  afford  facili- 
ties for  arriving  at  some  great  end, 
which  would  in  her  estimation  remu- 
nerate her  forall  that  might  be  expend- 
ed  in  attaining  it.  On  no  other  grounds 
would  her  policy  be  InteUigible.*'  This 
^terior  object  is  aflerwards  laid  bare 
->but  the  chapter  in  question,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  her  proceedings 
against  Persia  down  to  the  peace  of 
Ooolestan  in  18 1 4,  presents  the  reader 
with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  modem  connexion  of  Great 
Britain  with  Persia.  It  terminates 
with  a  signal  instance  of  the  shuflling 
conduct  of  Russian  negotiators,  and  m 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Russian  Oovertt- 
ment,  in  the  retention  of  the  dutriet 
of  T^lish,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  General  Riteschaff,  Qovemor- 
General  of  Georgia,  and  plenipoten- 
tiary on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Goolestan,  that  it  should  be  restored 
by  the  Emperor.      "• 

The  fifth  chapter  carries  on  the  de- 
tail of  this  system  of  mingled  foree  and 
guile ;  points  out  the  various  meand  by 
which  the  Russian  Government  and 
authorities  sowed  discord  among  the 
Persian  chiefs,  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish an  influence  which  met  with  in- 
finite resistance  from  the  disgmt  which 
they  themselves  personally  inspired; 
and  lays  open  the  insldloiia  and  ne- 
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fitriov  neaiu  bj  wllieh  it  foreed  on 
PenUtlul  war  which  was  terminated 
ooljr  bj  the  peace  of  Jerhemauchai^ 
KoA  the  loss  of  £man  Naksbivan  and 
nsBj  other  important  districts  or 
stroDgfaoUSf  besides  more  than  two 
milhoos  of  treasure  paid  as  indemnify 
momof  to  the  conquering  partj ! 

In  the  sixth  chapter  the  soene  is 
changed  to  Turkey,  where  similar 
scenes  are  enacted  in  succeMion  by 
the  same  performers^  and  every  engine 
let  in  motion  to  promote  the  disoigan- 
iiatkm  and  inerease  the  feebleness  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  with  equal  suc- 
cess as  in  other  quarters.  For  though 
the  sagacity  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
his  gigantie  achicTementsin  the  north 
of  Europe,  interfered  more  thui  onee 
with  the  designs  of  Russia  lu  Turkey, 
and  rendered  the  four  years*  war  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bueha- 
rest,  successful  as  it  was  in  its  military 
operations,  unproductive  of  any  solid 
aequiution,  except  that  of  the  province 
of  Bessarabia  —  (the  importance  of 
which  was  then  not  comprehended) — 
her  intriguing  and  shifting  policr  pro- 
moted the  Greek  rebellion  and  final 
separation  of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  involved  tiie  Porte  in  a 
war  with  Persia,  secured  to  herself  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  of  Aluman, 
produced  the  destruction  of  its  fleet  at 
Navarino,  and  finally  goaded  on  the 
Sultan  to  the  fatal  and  disastrous  war 
of  182a.9.  This  war  (continued 
tfannigh  twro  campaigns,  which  were 
leareely  lean  destructive  to  the  Russian 
than  the  Turkish  armies,)  was  termi- 
aated  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and 
gave  to  the  Czar,  who  had  so  often 
disclaimed  all  intention  or  desire  to 
aggiandiBe  his  dominions,  <<the  for- 
treases  of  Anapa,  &c.,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  portion  of  the  Pashalic  of  Ak- 
hibka,  including  the  fortresses  of  Ak- 
hihkaand  AkhihkeUek,  and  Kerlwas, 
and  the  islands  formed  by  the  month 
of  the  Danube — stipulated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
Georgiova  (and  Ihaila),  and  the  aban- 
donment by  Turkey  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  to  the  distance  of  se- 
veral miles  from  the  river — effected  the 
Mtnanent  separation  of  Moldavia  and 
Walaehta  from  Tui^ey  by  sanatory 
regulations  which  connected  them  with 
Roasia,'*  fte.  &e.  (see  page  106 ;)  and 
beskies  all  this,  it  developed  further 
•ndmore  sweeping  pnjeetsy  whkhthe 


advantageous  position  thus  attained 
enabled  the  ruler  of  Russia  to  pursue 
with  good  hopes  of  success. 

Next  in  succession,  and  not  less  af- 
fecting the  welfare  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  Turkey,  comes  the  rebellion 
of  Mahomed  AUee  under  notice,  and 
the  (ruitiess  application  for  aid,  in  this 
his  hour  of  need,  of  the  Sultan  to  Eng- 
land and  France — botkt  alas!  devoid  of 
the  requisite  maritime  means  of  ajghrd' 
ing  it  (England  devoid  of  maritime 
means !  1) — and  his  Highnesses  unwill- 
ing acceptance  of  the  fatal  proffered  as- 
sistance of  Russia,  in  order  to  save  his 
throne  from  the  hands  of  his  rebellioqa 
vassal ;  the  notorious  treaty  of  Hun- 
kiar  Skelessee  with  its  not  less  well- 
known  separate  article,  which  virtu- 
ally gives  to  Russia  the  exclusive 
'command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  provided  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  chose  to  ratify  so  grosis  an  en- 
croachment on  their  rights.  The  fruits 
of  this  transaction  are  all  displayed  in 
a  light  which  tears  the  mask  from  the 
much  and  often  boasted  forbearance 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Czar,  and 
shows  it  in  its  true  colours — especially 
that  signal  moderation  which  ''had 
induced  him  to  refrain  from  seismg 
the  capital  of  a  friendly  sovereign 
who  had  sought  his  aid  ;*'  and  the  liber- 
ality  which  led  him  to  abandon  a  por  < 
tion  of  the  indemnity  money,  stipulat- 
ed for  at  Adrianople,  while  he  retained 
in  pledge  for  payment  of  the  rest,  Si- 
lesia, one  of  the  nrincipal  keys  of  the 
Danube.  The  danger  to  our  trade 
with  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  from 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Russia,  **  oc- 
cupying positions  beyond  the  Araxes 
in  Persia,  and  beyond  the  Danube  in 
Turkev,**  with  "  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  Caspian,  and  command  of 
the  Black  Sea--controlling  the  mouths 
of  the  Kur  on  the  one,  and  of  the 
Danube  on  the  other — within  nine 
miles  of  the  only  road  of  communica* 
tion  by  which  British  manufactures 
and  produce  can  arrive  at  Armenia  and 
Persia,'*  is  all  clearly  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  the  expediency  of  curbing  the 
ambition  and  rebellious  movements  of 
Mahomed  Alice  Pashah,  not  only  as 
being  dangerous  to  Turkey,  but  as  in- 
jurious to  all  those  powers  who  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  her.  The  inti- 
mate connexion  which  ought  still  to 
unite  the  infant  state  of  Greece  to  hev 
former  mistreMi  in  bonds  of  amity 
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mutually  advantageous^  is  well  touch* 
ed  upon  ;  and  the  following  passage^ 
which  concludes  the  chapter,  desenres 
the  deep  attention  of  every  well-wisher 
of  his  country : — 

"  In  examining  everf  qneglion  of  foreign 
commerce  as  relateg  to  this  country,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the 
profit  of  the  merchant  which,  to  the  pwplt 
of  England,  is  the  most  important  consi- 
deration, but  tht  amount  of  their  labour 
which  con  ie  ditpoatd  of  at  a  remttneratinp 
price,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nnmber  of 
handi  that  can  be  employed,  and  mnutha 
that  can  be  fed  in  England,  The  profit  of 
the  merchant  is  altogether  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  but  where  it  it  larpe,  there 
we  may  be  ewe  the  eon tumption  will  increase. 
To  provide  full  and  constant  occupation  for 
the  operative  classes,  is  ihefrst  object.  It 
is  because  they  limit  the  quantity  consumed 
by  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer,  rather 
than  because  they  affect  the  profits  of  the 
merchant,  that  restrictive  duties  in  foreign 
countries  operate  injuriously  to  England  ; 
and  it  is  the  labouring  classes  ofourpopula- 
tlon  who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  the 
commercial  system  of  Ana,  which  is  free 
from  restrictions,  and  preventing  the  stitti' 
tution  in  its  room  of  the  most  restrictive  syt' 
tern  in  Europe.*' 

The  seventh  chapter  commences 
with  an  ahle  exposition  of  the  system 
which  Russia  usually  resorts  to  altera 
certain  period  of  more  active  aggres- 
sion^ and  by  which  she  contrivesi  vam- 
pire-like, to  exhaust  the  moral  force  of 
the  nations  it  is  her  object  to  subdue ; 
and  then,  by  pressing  on  their  helpless 
weakness,  thus  artificially  brought 
about,  the  insidious  offer  of  her  pro- 
tection, to  bring  them  absolutely  under 
her  control,  without  destroying  their 
physical  resources,  which  she  covets, 
or  alarming  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers  who  might  interpose  to  pre- 
vent a  case  of  manifest  and  violent 
encroachment.  This  is  a  course  which 
neither  Turkey  nor  Persia  are  by  any 
means  qualified  to  resist ;  and  there- 
fore, the  author  argues,  if  they  are  to 
be  preserved  from  the  common  fate, 
it  must  be  by  means  and  powers  of  a 
difierent  description  from  those  which 
have  yet  been  employed.  The  power 
which  should  thus  interpose  for  their 
safety,  be  demonstrates,  unanswerably 
as  we  think,  is  Great  Britain :  both 
because  it  is  her  obvious  interest  to  do 
so,  and  because  she  can  do  so  with 
efficacy ;  and  he  grounds  his  aigument, 
not  only  upon  the  large  and  increasing 
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commercial  interest  which  she  has  in 
Persia  and  Central  Asia  generally,  but 
on  the  imperative  necessity  of  provid- 
ing  for  the  safety  of  her  Indian  domi- 
nions— not  against  actual  invasion  by 
a  coup  de  mainj  but  against  the  dan- 
gerous approximation  of  Russian  infiu- 
ence  and  agency,  should  that  power 
obtain  possession  of  Persia  and  her 
resources,— an  event  which  would 
virtual]  V  advance  the  Russian  frontier 
to  Herat.  From  thence  the  emissaries 
of  that  Government  might,  and  would 
undoubtedly,  spread  themselves  with 
ease  over  the  north  of  India,  foment 
discontent  and  rebellion,  and  occasion 
so  much  disturbance,  as  to  render 
needful  a  great  augmentation  of  our 
troops  in  that  country,  while  from  the 
same  reason  a  decrease  of  revenue 
would  with  equal  certainty  follow. 

The  moral  obligation  which  Eng- 
land has  incurred  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  whom  she  has  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians,  is  ably  and 
indisputably  proved;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  Persia  and 
Turkey  are  shown,  by  the  clearest  rea- 
soning, to  afford  the  surest  means  of 
securing  this  protection.  The  effect 
of  the  influence  already  exerted  by 
Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Persia  to 
repress  Russian  encroachment,  is  de- 
scribed ;  and  an  interesting  sketch 
which  is  g^ven  of  the  present  condition 
of  Persia,  the  nature  of  the  late  Shah*8 
Government,  and  of  its  political  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  affords  op- 
portunity for  setting  forth  in  contrast 
the  advantages  and  actual  resources 
which  Russia  would  obtain  by  a  vir- 
tual acquisition  of  the  country  and  its 
resources,  and  the  loss,  political  and 
financial,  which  such  an  event  would 
entail  on  Great  Britain  ;  with  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture,  supposing  the  lat- 
ter to  retain  her  influence  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Russia — the  absolute 
security  of  India  from  all  intrigues  on 
that  side — ^with  a  large  and  increasmg 
trade,  and  all  at  an  incalculably  de- 
creased amount  of  outlay.  This  kst 
is  a  momentous  consideration,  and  the 
reader  will  find  the  question  ably  han- 
dled. We  strongly  recommend  tlus 
passage  to  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  most  im- 
portant national  concerns. 

The  concluding  chapter  so  power- 
fully and  strikingly  sums  up  the  results 
of  the  measuires  and  policy  of  Russia 
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wliieb  ihe  foregoing  ones  have  exposed^ 
tbat  we  cannot  resist  stating  the  mo- 
mentous facts  which  it  discloses  to 
our  readers^  in  the  lang^ge  made  ase 
of  hy  the  author,  to  show  how  widely 
the  professions  of  moderation  and 
abro^tion  of  all  lust  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, so  often  put  forth  bv 
Russia  to  Europe^  are  at  variance  with 
her  acts. 

**  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  tbat 
RossUk  has  adTaoced  her  frontier  in  every 
direction ;  and  even  where  the  Caspian 
Sea  appeared  to  present  an  impediment  to 
ber  progress,  she  has  turned  it  to  advan- 
tage by  appropriating  it  to  herself.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plains  of  Tartary  have 
excited  her  cupidity,  while  the  more  civil- 
iied  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
dkmembered  to  augment  her  dominions. 
Not  content  with  this,  she  has  crossed  into 
America,  and  there  disputes,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  her  engagements  to  England,  the 
right  of  our  merchants  to  navigate  the 
rirers  that  deboach  on  its  western  coast. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  acquuitions  she 
has  made  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  ancient  kingdom ; 
that  her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  as 
large  as  the  whole  Austrian  empire  ;  that 
the  territory  she  has  wrested  from  Turkey 
io  Europe  is  -  equal  to  the  dominions  of 
Pmssia  ex  elusive  of  her  Rhenish  provin- 
ces ;  and  that  her  acquisitions  from  Tur- 
kay  io  Asia  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, taken  together  ;  that  the  country  she 
has  conquered  from  Persia  is  about  the 
rixe  of  England  ;  that  her  acquisitions  in 
Tartary  have  an  area  equal  to  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and 
that  the  territory  she  has  acquired  within 
the  last  64  years  (since  1772;,  is  greater 
in  extent  end  importance  than  the  whole 
immense  enapire  sbe  had  in  Europe  before 
that  time. 

"  These  are  facts  which  rest  on  no  doubt- 
ful evidence ;  yet  they  are  such  as  may 
well  startle  every  thinking  man  who  has 
not  previously  reflected  on  them,  and  such 
as  no  one  who  desires  to  reason  on  the 
(•resent  state  of  Europe  or  Asia  ought  to 
disregard.  Every  portion  of  these  vast 
acquisitions,  except,  perhaps,  that  in  Tar- 
tary, has  been  obtained  in  opposition  to  the 
views,  the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of 
Engluid.  The  dismemberment  of  Sweden, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  conquest  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  have  all  been  in- 
jurious to  British  interests;  and  though 
some  of  them  found  fkvour  for  a  time,  and 
for  a  price  given  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 


even  the  kingdoms  that  have  shared  her 
spoliations  can  now  regard  them  with  no 
other  feeling  than  alarm. 

"  The  power  and  resources  of  Russia 
lie  in  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Vol- 
ga, not  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  her 
empire  in  Europe  has  been  nearly  doubled 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century.  In  64 
years  she  has  advanced  her  frontier  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Diesdeu,  Munich,  and  Paris ;  she 
has  approached  450  miles  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  she  has  appropriated  the 
capital  of  Poland,  and  she  haa  advanced 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  from  which,  when  Peter  I. 
mounted  the  throne,  her  frontier  was  dis- 
tant three  hundred  miles.  Since  then  she 
has  stretched  herself  forwards  about  one 
thousand  miles  towards  India,and  the  same 
distance  towards  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  regiment  that  is  stationed  at  her  fur- 
thest frontier  post  on  the  western  shore  of 
tho  Caspian  has  as  great  a  distance  to 
march  back  to  Moscow  as  onward  to  Al- 
tock  and  the  Indus,  and  is  actually  fur- 
ther from  St  Petersburg  than  from  Li^ 
hore,  the  capital  of  the  Seiks.  The  bat- 
talions of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard  that 
iuvaded  Persia  found,  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  that  they  were  as  near  Herat 
as  the  banks  of  the  Don  ;  that  they  hdd 
already  accomplished  half  the  dittancefrom 
their  capital  to  DeMee ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, from  their  camp  in  Persia  they  had 
as  great  a  distance  to  march  back  to  St 
Petersburg  as  onward  towards  the  capi- 
tal of  Hindostan.  Mean- while  the  *  Mos- 
cow Gaxette  '  threatens  to  dictate  at  Cal- 
cutta the  next' peace  with  England,  and 
Russia  never  ceases  to  urge  the  Persian 
Government  to  accept  from  it,  free  of  all 
cost,  officers  to  discipline  its  troops,  and 
arms  and  artillery  for  its  soldiers,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  own  battalions  arc  ready 
to  march  into  Persia  whenever  the  Shah, 
to  whom  their  services  are  freely  offered, 
can  be  induced  to  require  their  assistance. 

**  Thus,  while  she  accuses  the  more 
popular  governments  of  Europe  of  a  de- 
sire to  subvert  existing  institutions,  Russia 
herself  is  undermining  every  throne  with- 
in her  reach.  That  of  Poland  she  has 
pulled  down.  Since  the  battle  of  Nar  a 
she-  has  never  ceased,  by  intrigues  and  ^y 
force,  to  distract  and  encroach  upon 
Sweden;  since  the  battle  of  Pultawa  she 
has  continually  sought  the  subversion  of 
Turkey;  since  the  peace  of  Newstadt,  i^e 
has  perseveringly  pursued  her  conquests 
in  Persia,  her  intrigues  in  Germany ;  and 
her  ambitious  projects  are  a  source  of 
continual  alarm  to  Austria.  France  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  to  foroe  upon  it 
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•  gAvernmeBk  it  bad  rtjecitd. 
Uogbt  to  believe  tbat  its  tnoqnillity  can 
only  be  secured  wben  it  sbsll  be  bers. 
Pnmia  porebases  forbeeraiice  by  scqmes- 
cence  in  tbe  views,  and  even  tbe  caprices 
of  tbe  Emperor,  and  sabmits  to  tbe  indig- 
nities and  plonders  of  Kalisb.  Hostile 
restrictions  are  directed  against  tbe  com- 
merce of  England,  and  her  empire  in  tbe 
East  is  openly  tbreatened  witb  attaclK.  In 
tbe  wilds  of  Tartary,  on  tbe  east  and  on  tbe 
west  of  tbe  Caspian,  on  tbe  nortb  and  on 
tbe  sootb  of  tbe  BbuJL  Sea,  in  tbe  centre 
of  Europe,  on  tbe  Baltic,  and  nortbward 
to  tbe  Froien  Ocean,  on  tbe  frontiers  of 
China  and  tbe  coast  of  America — every 
wbere  we  find  ber  a  snccessfol  and  pene- 
vering  aggressor.  With  a  larger  exiemt  of 
tarrUorjf  than  ever  htfare  wa$  subject  to  one 
erowm,  she  tbirsU  insatiably  for  more,  and 
studiously  directs  all  her  energies,  not  to 
tbe  means  of  improvement,  but  of  further 
acquisition." 

After  this  clear  and  startliiig  expose, 
the  right  of  ail  the  kingdoms  or  states 
whose  interests  are  injured  bv  the  past 
conduct^  or  threatened  hy  the  future 
designs  of  Rnssiaj  to  oppose  them,  is 
deduced  from  tbe  primary  and  cogent 
duty  of  self-preservation;  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  obsenrej — 

<*  If  we  find  that  a  government  has  for 
more  than  a  century  rteadily  pursued  an 
Important  object  through  many  succesnve 
reigns,  and  lias  sacrificed  about  a  million 
•f  its  subjects,  and  an  enormous  smount 
•f  money,  in  its  efforts  to  attain  it ;  if, 
year  after  year,  we  find  it  renewing  these 
efforts,  and  ac«Timiilating  its  means  to 
eflbet  its  purposes ;  if  we  find  it  steadily 
advancing  towards    its   accomplishment, 
and  resorting  to  tbe  nme  means  by  which 
it  has  brought  about  a  similar  result  else- 
whete,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
eontiniies  to  entertain  tbe  same  views ;  and 
if  it  disavows  them,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
it  to  show,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  nets, 
that  ito  poHey  is  changed ;  but  if  instead 
of  dintvowing,  it  has  adnntted  then^  there 
can  be  no  need  of  ftirtber  evidence.  Sueb 
is  the  position  of  Russia  in  relation  to 
Turkey  and  Perrfa, — such  tbe  eridence  of 
her  views  and  her  objects.     Her  inten- 
tions, therelbre,  cannot  be  doubtful  if  she 
remains  unopposed,  and  would  not  be 
less  so,  were  she  now  to  deny  them." 
"^hat  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
"^he  successful  execution  of  these 
is  great,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
affected  b  V  it,  is  provedj  ao- 
to  our  author,  h^  tne  avowed 
nation  of  Austna  to  oppose 
ipation  of  Constantinople  with 
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Greeee  is     600,000  men*  aad  the  frequently  re« 


iterated  declarations  of  France  and 
England;  and  be  argues  that  these 
powers  should  now,  while  it  may  yet 
be  time,  demand  from  Russia  sub- 
stantial guarantees  for  her  future 
conduct,  both  in  regard  to  violence 
and  intrigue,  rather  than  wait  till 
matters  shall  hare  arrived  at  a  con- 
dition which  will  render  war  unavoid- 
able. 

'*  The  only  nation,"  says  be,  **  in 
Europe,  tW  attempts  to  aggraodixe  itself 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  is  Russia. 
The  only  state  whose  preponderance  and 
ambition  threaten  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquillity,  is  Russia.  The  only  power 
that  seeks  to  put  down  any  existing  go- 
vernment, is  Russia.  All  nations  except 
Rossin  seek  only  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  countries  ^to  preserve 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  build  up  rather 
than  puU  down.  Russia  alone  threatens  to 
overturn  thrones,  subvert  empires,  and 
subdue  nations  hitherto  independenL  It 
is  for  her,  therefore,  to  secure  the  traa- 
quiUity  of  the  world  by  retiring  from  the 
menacing  position  she  has  occupied,  thus 
affording  the  guarantees,  the  confidence  io 
her  future  intentions,  which  will  permit 
Europe  to  repose  in  safety." 

These  guarantees  are  named.  The 
force  of  public  opinion,  awakened  of 
late,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
conduct,  has  induced  tbe  Emperor, 
with  a  show  of  generosity  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  has  rather  improved  than 
deteriorated  his  position,  to  complv 
with  one,  the  least  of  all  these  requi- 
sitions, to  affect  compliance  with 
others,  and  to  reiterate  those  stale 
protestations  of  moderation,  good 
faith,  and  magnaninuty,  which  are  so 
cheap,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have 
done  him  so  much  good  service ;  but 
those  who  are  in  the  least  aoquainted 
with  the  subject,  will  agree  with  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  when  he  aven, 
that  Russia  has  parted  with  nothing 
which  she  could  have  kept,  and  has 
proved  by  her  acts  that  the  projects 
she  stands  eonricted  of  baring  formed, 
are  still  as  earnesdy  and  as  diligently 
pursued  as  ever. 

Such  is  a  short  precis  of  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  the  arguments  and 
deductions  contained  in  which,  resting 
as  they  do  upon  facts  which  cannot  be 
controTerted,  must,  we  think,  carry 
conriction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
)t  is  proved  that  the  rulers,  or  Go- 
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T«ni]i|0Bl  of  SOMia*  have^  in  accord* 
toco  widi  a  Bystem  commenced  by 
Peter  the  Greatt  proceeded  for  a  ceu« 
lory  put,  with  onswerving  and  iade* 
&4gable  perseverance^  in  a  course  of 
eonquest  and  territorial  aggrandize* 
iqent  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker 
ndgbbottrar  la  defiance  of  treaties  and 
ptedges—^ier  Jiu  ei  nefas^wsk^  in  the 
teeth  of  oonstantly  reiterated  nrotesta- 
tioDS  of  good  faith  and  mooeration  j 
that  they  eontipae  still  so  to  do»  and 
is  some  instances  scruple  not  to  avow 
their  ultimate  intentions;  and  there- 
lore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  unless 
prevented,  th«y  will  still  pursue  their 
course  of  ambition  and  conquest.  But 
many  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
Russia*  thoag^h  won  by  a  least  ex- 
penditare  of  blood  and  treasure,  are 
not  only  valtieless  in  themselves,  but 
sooroee  of  constant  expense  and  em« 
harfassment.  The  inference  is,  that 
these  are  not  so  won  for  their  ow^ 
sakci,  bqt  for  the  attainment  of  some 
olterior  objects  to  which  they  may  be 
eoodueiTe. 

One  of  these  objects*  as  is  demon- 
strated both  byinductiye  proof  and 
circumstantial  eTidence,  as  well  as  by 
direct  avowal,  is  the  desire  of  gaining 
a  position  flrom  whence  Russia  may 
hold  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in 
cheek,  by  menacing  the  tranquillity, 
if  not  the  ezistenoe  of  British  India,  as 
she  herself  is  open  in  the  Baltic  to  the 
sttack  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  com- 


The  snooees  of  these  schemes,  which 
indnde  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish 
Eospire,  and  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles ;  and 
whieh,  if  nnopposed,  are  not  only  prac- 
ticable, bnt  easy  of  acoomplifehment, 
would,  it  ia  argtied,  be  decfply  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  England  in  partioukr. 
It  IS  therefore  for  England,  possessed 
not  only  of  India»  which  the  i$  bound 
to  proteetf  but  of  a  promising  trade 
with  Central  Asia,  to  be  the  foremoet 
In  opposing  tbiMc  schemes.  For 
this  porpose  she  should  interfere  firm- 
ly and  elfectually  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey  and  Persia*  taking 
ev^  needfbl  precaution  for  checking 
the  ihrtber  approach  of  Russia  to- 
wards  her  Indian  frontier.  She  may 
thus  prevent  a  war  which  otherwise 
must  sooner  or  later  break  forth,  and 
sssume,  at  comparatively  trifiing  cost, 
thatseewe  and  eooimanduig  pestufv 


which  an  outlay  of  millions  may  bere- 
after  be  inadequate  to  purchase* 

Now,  the  only  point  iu  these  con- 
clusions which  admits  of  a  difference 
of  opinion,  is  the  eSctent  of  danger  to 
be  apprehended  to  Europe  at  large, 
and  to  England  in  particular,  from  the 
success  of  Russia.  It  is  this  very 
point  which  the  author  of  the  second 
pamphlet  disputes ;  and  we  are  now 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  ho 
does  so. 

This  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Russia," 
is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The 
first  of  these  is  headed  "  Russia^  Tur* 
key,  and  England,**  and  purports  to 
show  forth  the  respective  relations  be- 
tween these  countries.  The  subject 
is  opened  by  a  remark,  that  in  former 
times  new  wars  have  usually  been  pre- 
ceded by  false  alarms,  calculated  to 
excite  the  public  mind  j  and  the  au- 
thor insinuates  that  the  prescut  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  ''influenced 
by  an  aristocracy  essentially  warlike," 
may  not  be  perfectly  innocent  of 
giving  rise  to  such  alarms,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  exciting  the  British  nation  to 
a  war  with  Russia.     The  efiect  thus 

Produced  on  the  public  mind  he  be- 
eves  to  be  so  great  as  to  tend  strongly, 
in  spite  of  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  case,  to  promote 
a  hostile  movement  iti  a  cause  which 
he  conceives  to  involve  no  point  of  in- 
terest important  to  Great  Britain; 
and  be  even  declares  his  conviction, 
that  were  Russia  to  subjugate  Turkey, 
England  would  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  the  event.  He  deprecates,  never- 
theless, the  imputation  which  he  seems 
to  anticipate  of  advocating  the  cause 
of  Russian  sg^^ression  and  violence ; 
and  while  exhtbiting  the  nature  of  tliO 
Russian  government,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions, in  most  favourable  contrast  to 
those  of  Turkey,  he  repudiates  the 
possible  charge  of  palliating  the  act  of 
spoliation  which  shouldsubstitute  those 
of  the  one  for  the  other,  and  still  more 
of  seeking  to  induee  England  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  measure,  however  benefi- 
cial it  might  prove  to  herself.  His 
object,  be  declares,  is  only  to  persuade 
the  people  of  England  that  their  best 
wisdom  would  be  to  take  no  part  in 
quarrels  so  remote. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  Turkish  nation  as  a  barba- 
rous race  of  Tartars,  fierce  and  un- 
sparing — its  Government,  essentially 
cruel  and  Integrant,  «s  destruetive  in 
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its  spirit  and  demoralizing  in  its  ope* 
ration — changing  the  fairest  and  most 
favoured  regions  of  the  earth  into  de- 
solate wastesj  annihilating  commerce 
and  agriculture^  and  benumbing  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.  He  descants  on  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  the  Mahome* 
tan  religion^  and  consequent  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  ridi- 
cules the  notion  that  the  Turks  either 
understand  or  would  take  any  mea- 
sures to  promote  freedom  of  trade ;  ap. 
pealing,  in  support  of  his  assertion,  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment  in  shutting  up  the  Black  Sea 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople^  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Russia,  who  sti- 
pulated at  the  peace  of  Kainaijee  (in 
1774),  that  it  should  be  opened  to  her 
own  ships,  and  afterwards,  as  he 
states,  in  1829  procured  the  freedom 
.of  navigation  in  that  sea  to  those  of  all 
nations.  * 

After  dwelling  at  considerable 
length  on  this  revolting  picture  of 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  oppression — of 
haughty  masters  and  abject,  crafty 
slaves— of  fertile  lands  all  waste — de- 
populated towns  and  empty  ports — 
the  author  changes  his  theme  to  Hus- 
BVBif  which  he  describes  as  a  mighty 
empire  of  thirty  nations  or  tribes, 
comprising  60  millions  of  inhabitants 
.-spread  over  <' one-half  of  Europe, 
one-third  of  Asia«  and  a],  portion  of 
America ;"  but  deficient  in  "  identity 
of  language,  habits,  and  character,** 
and  that  condensation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants which  is  essential  to  the  strength 
of  nations ;  immense  tracts  being  ut- 
terly desert,  while  others  are  peopled 
only  by  roving  tribes,  or  half- subdued 
barbarians. — ^From  this  description,  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  which  ho 
adduces  statistical  factA,  he  infers  that 
Russia  is  vastly  inferior  in  point  of 
power  to  England  or  France,  and 
barely  equal  to  Prussia  in  that  respect, 
and  thereforo  no  legitimate  object  of 
dread.  That  were  she  to  consult  her 
true  interest,  instead  of  seeking  the 
extension  of  her  dominions  by  con- 
quest, and  thereby  rendering  her  popu- 
lation still  more  diversified  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  consequently  increasing 
her  weakness,  she  should  lay  herself 
out  for  improving  the  vast  tracts  of 
fertile  land  she  possesses — for  increas- 
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ing  her  inland  navigation,  intenectbg 
the  country  with  railroads — *'  foster- 
ing the  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  the  increase  of 
civilisation  and  freedom.''  But  while 
she  persists  in  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
she  must  but  become  day  by  day 
more  feeble  and  less  formidable — and 
**  what  then,*'  exclaims  our  author  tri- 
umphantly, '^becomes  of  our  apprehen- 
sions about  the  safety  of  India,  or  the 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands — the 
freedom  of  the  Mediterranean — our 
maritime  superiority?'*  &c.  &c. 

After  this  burst,  which  appears  to 
awaken  his  enthusiasm,  the  **  Manu- 
facturer*' speculates  upon  the  results 
which  (argfuing  from  those  tiiat  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  banks  of  tho  Nova)  he  con- 
ceives would  certainly  follow  the  oc- 
cupation of  Constantinople  by  Russia, 
and  tho  lapse  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions  into  the  hands  of  the  Czar,  in  a 
strain  which  savours  more  of  the  vi- 
sionary  than  of  the  cool  and  deliberate 
statesman.  He  assumes  that  these 
results  «  would  not  at  least  be  less  fa- 
vourable to  humanity  and  civilisation 
than  those  which  succeeded  her  cod- 
quests  in  tho  Gulf  of  Finland  a  century 
ago.  The  seraglio  of  the  Sultan 
would  once  more  be  converted  into  the 
palace  of  a  Christian  monarch;  the 
lasciviousness  of  the  harem  would  dis- 
appear at  the  presence  of  his  Christian 
empress ;  those  walls,  which  now  re- 
sound only  to  the  voice  of  the  eunuch 
and  slave,  and  witness  nothing  but 
deeds  of  guilt  and  dishonour,  would 
then  echo  to  the  voices  of  men  of 
learning,  or  behold  the  assemblage  of 
high-souled  and  beautiful  women,  of 
exalted  birth  and  raro  accomplish- 
ments— the  virtuous  companions  of 
ambassadors,  tourists,  and  merchants 
from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  We 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  assume  that 
such  consequences  would  follow  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople ;  and  can 
any  one  doubt  that  if  the  Government 
of  St  Peteriiburgh  were  transferred  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorusy  a  splen- 
did and  substantial  European  city 
would,  tit  kssjthan  twenty  pears,  spring 
up  in  place  of  those  huts  which  now 
constitute  the  capital  of  Turkey?"  &c. 
&c.  &c.  (Page  7.) 

This  eulogium  by  anticipation  of 


This  gross  mistatemeDt  of  facts  will  be  thoroogbly  ezpoied  in  (he  sequel. 
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tbe  eneigy  and  magnificence  of  the 
fatoie  conqnerora  of  Turke^y  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  laudatory  sketch 
of  the  encoaragpement  given  by  the 
Government  of  St  Petersburg  to  trade, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  worse 
than  apathy  aUeged  agidnst  the  Turks 
in  this  respect.  And  the  author  con- 
tends that  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land could  not  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer  of  the  Turkish 
capital  to  Russia.  That  power,  he  in- 
sists, could  not  and  noTcr  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  restrictive  system, 
which  would  defeat  her  own  purpose 
of  fostering  trade  and  manufactures. 
<'  Commerce,*'  he  observes,  "  cannot 
in  the  present  day  turn  hermit."  A 
nation  which  would  encourage  com- 
merce and  manufactures  must  open 
its  ports  to  all  the  world ;  and  London 
beug  the  metropolis  of  the  monied 
world,  England  would,  he  contends, 
come  in  for  its  share  of  advantage  in 
all  cases  of  extension  in  trade;  be- 
cause round  her,  as  the  centre  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  system,  all 
nations  mnst  revolve,  and  be  more  or 
less  influeneed  in  their  transactions. 

We  mnst  pass  over  with  a  bare  no* 
tice  onr  au^or  s  beautiful  and  well 
merited  tribute  to  the  peaceful  trophies 
of  "  Watt  and  Arkwiight,**  so  hap- 
pily contrasted  with  the  barren  and 
Uood-stained  laurels  of  Potemkin  and 
Suwarrow,  but  less  worthily  or  fairly 
set  in  rivalry  against  the  deeds  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington ;  and  glancing 
only  at  the  succeeding  comparison  of 
the  progress  of  England  ia  her  path 
of  improvement,  with  that  of  Russia 
in  her  course  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, we  arrive  at  his  pithy  and 
striking,  but  we  believe  perfectly  well- 
founded  aasertion,  that  "  the  four  ma* 
nafiietttriiig  districts  of  England  alone 
—comprehending  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Stafibrdshire — 
could,  at  any  moment,  by  means  of 
the  wealth  drawn  by  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  its  population,  from  the  na- 
tural resources  of  this  comparative 
speck  of  territory,  combat  with  suc- 
cess the  whole  Russian  empire."  But 
we  must  dissent,  for  reasons  hereafter 
to  be  given,  from  his  further  proposi* 
tion,  that  the  navies  of  Liverpool  and 
HuU  "  could  blockade  within  the 
waters  of  Cronstadt  the  entire  Russian 
marine,  and  annihilate  the  commerce 
of  St  Petersburg,"  at  this  time,  as 
''<  hereafter  they  might  her  fleets  of  the 
south  within  the  Sea  of  Marmora." 
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A  very  unsparing  attack  upon  the 
colonizing  system — the  disease  of  ac-    * 
quisitiveness,  as  the  author  reputes  it 
— of  Great  Britain,  follows  this  note  of 
defiance  to  Russian  ships  of  the  line 
and  bayonets  on  the  part  of  Manches- 
ter looms  and  Liverpool  merchant- 
men. He  charges  England  with  being 
as  much  addicted  to  violence  and  rob* 
bery  as  Russia ;  presses  into  the  ques- 
tion the  African  deserts  appended  to 
the  Cape,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia, to  show  that,  within  the  last 
100  years,  our  own  territorial  acquisi- 
tions have  exceeded  those  of  Russia, 
and  demands,  with  what  face  Great 
Britain,  who,  for  the  love  of  spoil  and 
gain,  forced  weaker  and  unwilling  na- 
tions into  wars,  can  fall  foul  of  the 
Czar  for  acquisitions  made  in  wars 
into  which  he  was  constrained  in  self- 
defence  to  repel  the  attacks  of  fierce 
and  lawless  nations  ?    He  even  hazards 
an  assertion,  upon  the  authority  of 
Malta  Brun,  that,  were  the  truth  duly 
known,  in  robbing  from  Poland,  Rus- 
sia but  reclaimed  what  was  her  own, 
and  paid  back  old  scores  of  rapine  and 
pillage.     But,  leaving  this  part  of  the 
question,  which  he  probably  felt  to  be 
untenable,  he  adroitly  shifts  his  ground 
of  attack  to  the  uses  made  of  their  re- 
spective plunder  by  each  of  the  rival 
robbers ;  and,  while  repeating  his  pro- 
test against  misrepresentation,  he  enu- 
merates the  benefits  which  he  con- 
ceives Russia  to  have  bestowed  upon 
the  nations  she  has  conquered,  in  such 
a  strain  as  to  leave  on  the  reader*s 
mind  the  impression — though  the  as- 
sertion is  not  made  in  direct  terms— 
that  Russia  has  been  at  least  as  great 
a  benefactor  of  her  acquired  subjects 
as  Great  Britain  has  of  hers.    The  in- 
stances he  gives  are  not,  indeed,  vefy 
happily  selected,  and  his  alleged  facts, 
however  high  the  authority  on  which 
they  are  asserted,  are  unfortunately 
rather  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  par- 
ticularly as   regards    the   Caucasian 
tribes,  the  Crimea,  and  the  principali- 
ties of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.    It  is 
with  a  defence  of  Russian  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  these  states,  and  praise 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  others, 
that  this  chapter  doses. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Poland  and  its  relations  with  England 
and  Russia,  together  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  weakness  and  pover- 
ty of  the  last  power.  The  author  re- 
peats his  abnegation  of  justifying  the 
robberies  conmiitted  on  that  country 
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by  HuMUt  but  profoti^  to  explain 
tpe  true  state  of  the  que6tion«  and  to 
^oW  the  inexpedieoey  of  interferenee 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of 
Poland.  He  glve^  a  laboured  descrip- 
tion of  the  long-continued  anarchy 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  that  country  groaned^  ^rfr> 
vious  to  the  first  partition^  from  the 
corruption  and  wiclLedness  of  the  ty- 
rannical nobles;  and  deduces  from 
thence  the  conclusion*  that  the  subse- 
quent fall  of  Poland  "  was  a  triumph 
of  justice^  without  which  its  hbtory 
would  have  conveyed  no  moral  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  But  though 
the  punishment  was  a  righteous  in- 
fliction/' he  continues, ''  we  need  not 
vindicate  the  executioners.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  forth  the 
happy  change  which  he  asserts  to 
have  attended  the  transfer  of  the 
country  from  the  native  to  Russian 
sway— always  protesting  against  at- 
tributing the  smallest  merit  to  the 
instruments ; — and  after  much  in  this 
sense,  appesis  to  his  readers,  to  sav 
whether  tney  have  not  been  cheated, 
on  false  pretences,  of  their  stores  of 
compassion  in  favour  of  the  Polish 
people,  so  falsely  termed  "  oppressed,'* 
and  denounces,  in  unmeasured  lan- 
guage, the  attempts  of  those  '*  political 
quacks"  who  have,  as  he  declares,  sti- 
mulated British  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion against  Russia  by  *'  decoctions  of 
lies-Hsompounds  of  invention  and  im- 
posture-—and  deadly  doses  of  poisoned 
prejudice,  gilded  with  spurious  phi- 
Unthropy.**  He  declares  that  he  has 
"  sought  in  vain  for  one  case  of  in- 
sult to  our  flag — for  an  example  of 
spoliation  committed  upon  English 
merchants,"  &c.  &c.,  to  Justify  an 
*^  appeal  to  menaces,  and  a  eall  for 
armaments  from  our  Russo-maniac 
orators  and  writers  ;*'  and  he  attacks 
with  bitter  irony  the  speech  of  Lord 


Dudley  Stuart,  which  be  terms  '« a 
compendium  of  all  the  accusations, 
suppositions,  fears,  dangers,  and  sus* 
piclons,  of  which  the  subject  is  sus« 
captible,"  for  the  alarming  picture  it 
presents  of  the  future  growth  of  Rus- 
sian dominion  and  power. 

The  intrinsic  weakness  of  Russia, 
the  groundlessness  of  alarm  on  the 
fcore  of  her  schemes  in  progress,  and 
her  impotence  either  to  infringe  on 
the  liberties  of  Europe  in  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  India,  is  the  next  subject  brought 
under  consideration ;  but  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  to  prove  his  asser- 
tions are  more  specious  and  plausible 
than  practically  sound,  and  the  facts 
adduced  in  support  of  them  partial  and 
inconclusive.  He  ridicules  the  notion 
of  Russia  becoming  a  great  oommer- 
ctal  power  while  unfriendly  to  and 
unaided  by  Great  Britain ;  and  asserts, 
that  while  her  own  oarryingUrade  is 
not  in  her  own  hands,  it  is  impossible 
that  she  can  compete  for  naval  supre- 
macy with  England,  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  that  trade,  and  who,  by  pla- 
cing a  couple  of  th^s  of  the  iitte,  a 
frigate,  and  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  halfa^doten 
ehipe  of  war  at  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  could  hermetieaify  eeal  both 
the  Baltic  and  Euxine  SeaSf  and  so 
annihilate  the  trade,  and  bridle  the 
whole  empire  of  Russia.* 

The  third  chapter  is  occupied  by  a 

i>rofessed  attempt  to  elucidate  a  sub- 
ect  of  some  intricaov,  and  which  b 
by  no  means  rendered  more  simple  or 
more  clear  by  the  treatment  of  our 
author— it  is  <<the  balance  of  power.'* 
Tho  chapter  commences  with  a  bitter- 
ly  ironical  attack  upon  what  the  author 
calls  "  the  itaischievous  passion  of  the 
English  for  intermeddling  with  foreign 
states,"  and  for  "  holding  the  balance 
of  power"  in  Europe  ;    and  he  pro- 


*  Nothing  ean  more  fiiUy  prove  how  littl^  of  &  practical  man  the  **  Manufacturer  " 
la  beyond  hia  own  walk,  than  this  notion  of  "  hermeticatly  sealing  "  the  two  Straits 
•f  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sound,  by  tuch  means  as  ere  proposed  in  the  text.  What 
should  hinder  twelve  or  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  to  eome  out  in  the  face  of  **  a  couple  of 
•hipa  of  the  line,"  ke.^ot  twenty* six,  with  their  attendant  heavy  frigates,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  half-a-doaen  ships  of  war  ?  Theee  vessela  'cannot  be  moored  Kke  Boating-batteries 
aoresB  the  ehannel-.aod  if  they  could,  they  might  be  opposed  by  at  least  an  equal  force, 
and  that  of  fresh  ships  in  suooession.  They  eanuot  east  anchor  eonturaally ;  and  n&ight 
be  blown  off  the  sUtion-*and  then  what  beeomes  of  the  blockade  ?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  masking  army  of  a  fortress  must  exceed  the  force  of  its  garrison,,  that  the 
blockading  ftoet  must  be  superior  la  strength  to  that  blockaded-  Idg  < 
4am  is  a  wise  adsge* 


eeeds  to  fbnibh  vbalbe  is  pleased  to 
eail  Uie  best  definitions  be  can  find 
«of  tbe  balancing  sjslem'*  from  tbe 
works  of  VattelyGentJtiand  Brougbamj 
commenting  on  tbem  with  tbe  in- 
tentbUf  as  one  would  suppose,  of  pus- 
xliog  and  perplexing  the  notions  of 
his  readers  on  the  subject,  as  muoh  as 
be  would  have  those  readers  imagine 
Mb  own  to  be.  He  fixes,  however, 
npon  a  definition  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
tnie  meaning  uf  which  he  wrests,  in 
order  to  fix  upon  it  the  stigma  of  being 
inimical  to  all  improvement.  His  rea- 
fomng  is  as  follows — knowledge  and 
improvement  are  equivalent  to  power ; 
<*the  balancing  sjrstem,'*  according 
to  that  definition,  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  power  ;  but 
koowledge  and  improvement  being  in 
fact  power,  it  represses  them  also. 

The  author  next  expresses  his  won- 
der bow  the  Turks,  whose  habiu  and 
enstoms  and  interests  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  those  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope, should  ever  have  been  dragged 
mto  this  Euiopean  **  balancing  sys- 
tem ;**  and  he  again  falls  foul  of  that 
wcrad,"  ''savage,"  "wasteful,"  «de- 
vastatiag,**  *'  pestilratial,*'  and  infidel 
nation,  charging  them,  not  only  with 
all  the  really  revolting  atrocities  com-, 
mitted  during  the  Greek  Revolution, 
but  with  their  inexcusable  ignorance 
of  all  that  relates  to  commerce,  agri- 
eoltnre,  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life 
—with  their  dreadful  and  abiding 
aeourge  the  plague,  and  their  subjec- 
fioD  to  the  influence  of  a  "  brutalizing 
relig^n.**  And  all  this  is  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  that  neither 
religion  ner  morality  can  sanction 
Great  Britain  in  protecting  this 
"  cruel,"  **  infidel,'*  and  so  forth  na- 
tion from  the  aggression  of  Russia, 
'<  or  any  other  Clwisttan  people.'* 

This  indignant  extrusion  of  the  poor 
Osmanleee  from  the  society  and  pro- 
tection of  aU  Christian  powers,  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  fresh  and  most  imbe- 
cile attempt  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
whole  balancing  system — **  that  mo- 
nament  of  the  credulity  and  facility  of 
the  human  intellect'*  which  would  in- 
clude harbarous  Turkey,  and  yet  ex- 
clude from  its  protecting  influeneethe 
civilized  and  Christian  United  States, 
so  much  nearer,  practically  and  com- 
mercially, than  Constantinople  to 
Grsal  Britain ;  and  the  ehapter  con- 
dodea  with  an  eneomiaatio  allusion  to 
the  policy  of  Wa8hington#  who,  obter- 
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ving  ibe  baneful  c<msequeneea  ef  fo- 
reign interference  on  the  prosperity  of 
European  nations,  and  of  England  in 
particular,  bequeathed  as  a  l^acy  to 
his  countrymen  the  injunction  to  seek 
for  as  Httle  connexion  as  possible  with 
the  govemmeniSf  but  as  much  inter- 
course as  possible  with  the  nationt  of 
the  world. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  an  in- 
teresting but  unfair  enquiry  into  the 
effect  of  naval  armaments  on  the  pro- 
tection of  trade,  and  the  best  and 
surest  mode  of  affording  such  neces- 
sary protection,  from  which  he  de- 
duces two  maxims.    The  first  is,  that 
armaments  are  not  only  useless  for 
this  purpose,  but  noxious,  inasmuch 
as  they  occasion  an  expense  which 
must  fall  upon  commerce,  and  be- 
cause they  excite  the  bad  passions 
and  hostile  feelings  of  other  nations 
against  us,  from  the  arrogance  of 
naval  superiority  which  they  cause  us 
to  assume.   That,  therefore,  no  arma- 
ment, either  naval  or  military,  should 
be  entertiuned  ;  and  as  a  corollary, 
tiiat  to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  in  order 
to  protect  our  commerce,  would  be 
folly.     The  second  is,  that  the  only 
efficient  protection  of  trade  is  cheap- 
ness ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  se^ 
cure  a  large  and  advantageous  com- 
merce, we  must  diminish  duties  on 
imports,  and  by  seeking  to  procure 
cheap  food  for  our  operatives,  enable 
them  to  undersell  other  nattons--all 
which  must  be  effected  by  reduction  of 
outlay  for  other  objects,  and  particu- 
larly for  useless  armaments. 

The  question  of  supposed  danger  to 
this  country  from  external  violence.  Is 
then  gone  into,  and  decided  summarily 
in  the  negative — ^war  Is  denounced  as 
hurtful  to  all,  and  profitable  perma- 
nently to  no  class  of  the  community 
— the  public  is  congratulated  that  the 

Sower  of  peace  or  war  is  now  in  the 
ands  of  the  middling  classes,  who 
know  their  power,  and  their  Interests, 
and  the  use  of  exan^le,  rather  than  of 
force,  **  The  cudgel,**  as  the  author 
calls  it,  is  strongly  recommended  as 
the  most  efficacious,  by  Its  moral  effect 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  other 
nations  and  improving  the  character 
of  their  governments.  He  terminates 
the  chapter  and  the  work  by  assuring 
his  readers  tliat  a  desire  to  promote 
the  <<  best  interests  of  humanity**  at 
the  oheapeit  rate,  was  his  only  mo- 
tlva  for  bringing  these  subjeets  before 
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them ;  and  he  callB  upon  them,  one  and 
aliy  iv  a  quaint  but  forcible  manner, 
to  second  his  endeayoura  by  giving 
this  pamphlet  the  widest  circulation  m 
their  power. 

Such  is  a  very  short  and  inade- 
quate sketch  of  this  pithy  and  able, 
but  by  no  means  fair  or  candid 
pamphlet,  which,  commencing  with 
certain  general  principles,  and  dedu- 
cing from  them  certain  rules  and  con- 
sequences, labours  to  prove  that  all 
foreign  interference  on  the  part  of 
England  is  injudicious,  gratuitous, 
and  most  injurious  to  her  interests^ — 
that  no  armament,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  can  bo  needful  or  useful — ^that 
colonies  are  useless  and  noxious  ap- 
pendages—that, let  Russia  or  any 
other  power  do  wh<it  she  will,  she 
cannot  harm  England  so  long  as  the 
latter  devotes  herself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cheap  manufactures  and  free 
and  universal  trade.  The  drift  of  all 
these  maxims  is  to  establish,  that  sho 
should  on  no  account  whatever  inter- 
fere between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
Persia,  or  any  other  state  whatever, 
but  keep  the  even  tenor  of  her  way 
in  calm,  benevolent  indifference ;  imi- 
tating therein  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  author  con- 
siders as  the  pattern  of  political  pru- 
dence, but  who,  he  thinks,  will  one 
day  outrival  England  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  consequently 
in  power  and  prosperity. 

Nnw,  whatever  may  be  the  talents 
or  good  intentions  of  the  "  Manches-* 
ter  manufacturer,"  two  things  are 
obvious  from  his  work,  as  we  shall 
most  satisfiictorily  show  before  we 
are  done.  The  first  is,  that  practical 
and  acute  as  his  views  appear  in  the 
abstract  to  be,  he  has,  somehow  or 
other,  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  real 
state  of  this  world  as  it  has  existed 
for  the  last  six  thousand  years,  and 
imagined  for  himself  a  condition  of 
sublunary  affairs,  in  which  none  of  the 
evil  passions  of  mankind  can  have 
any  sway, — where  common  sense, 
equity,  and  humanity  are  to  be  the 
guides  of  natioDS  and  their  rulers, — 
and  where  all  matters  of  internation- 
al policy  and  internal  administra- 
tion are  to  be  decided  with  unerring 
wisdom  and  integrity,  according  to 
universally  recognised  maxims  of 
prudence  and  benevolence.  The  se- 
cond is,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  author^s  wish,  he  has  practically 


shown  himself  very  deficient  in  the 
fairness  and  candouif  on  which  he 
piques  himself,  contenting  himself  in 
general  with  stating  one  side  of  the 
case,  and  leaving  out  entirely  all  that 
might  tell  against  his  own  argument ; 
and  in  his  comparative  accounts  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  he  has  been  so 
much  the  eulogist  of  the  former,  and 
the  defender  of  its  policy  and  con- 
duct,  that,  in  spite  of  \m  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  his  readers  that  he  is  not 
her  sworn  defender  and  partisan. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
charges,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
not  even  the  soundest  doctrines  he 
propounds  are  free  from  a  touch  of 
the  Utopianism  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. For  instance,  no  one  will 
probably  dispute  that  the  existence  of 
commerce  depends  upon  reciprocal 
advantages  arising  from  it  to  tho 
trading  parties,  and  that  a  preference 
in  any  market  is  only  to  be  secured 
by  superiority  of  quality  and  cheap- 
ness in  the  articles  supplied.  And 
yet  it  unfortunately  does  occur  in  tho 
actual  state  of  the  world,  that  an  ar- 
bitrary edict  will  so  burden  with  du- 
ties the  best  and  cheapest  goods  as 
to  exclude  them  from  the  markets  of 
greatest  demand.  Witness  the  pre- 
sent Russian  tariff,  which  excludes 
nearly  aii  our  manufactured  goods 
from  her  markets.  This  is  aU  very 
bad — a  sad  deficiency  of  common 
sense  and  perception  of  self-interest ; 
yet  so  it  is. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  admit  that 
neither  fleets  nor  armies  can,  by  pos- 
sibility, ever  avail  to  force  or  to  cre- 
ate a  traffic,  or  directly  to  influence  in 
any  favourable  manner  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  any  nation.  But 
they  may  be  useful  in  removing  arti- 
flcial  obstacles,  or  in  putting  down,  in 
the  Ignorant  or  ill-disposed  rulers  of 
a  state,  that  opposition  to  trade  which 
interferes  with  the  wishes  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  so  may  ren- 
der that,an  open  and  lucrative  trade 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
a  petty  smuggling  traffic.  Thus  the 
appearance  of  a  British  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  (giving  emphasis  to  a  word 
spoken  in  season  to  Russia)  might 
open  to  British  merchants  a  trade 
with  the  Circassians,  who  desire  no- 
thing better ;  and  we  have  found  be- 
fore now  that  trade  in  China  went  on 
all  the  better  aQer  the  use  of  a  strong 
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•ad  fordble  ai^mant  in  the  sbape  of 
a  /rigate*8  broadside. 

The  author  expends  mnch  space^ 
and  eloquence*  and  sarcaam  In  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  aeveral  of  our 
most  lucrative  and  most  extensive 
branches  of  trade  have  flourished  and 
do  iocrease  with  little  or  no  naval 
force  to  protect  them>  while  others 
diminish  or  become  unproductive*  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  large  aroia* 
raents*  As  an  instance  of  the  first, 
he  briogs  forward  our  trade  with  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  an  ex- 
port of  more  than  ten  millions  annu- 
ally of  our  manufactures^  with  a  cor- 
respondent import  of  cotton  and  other 
raw  material.  **  Yet  what  precaution 
is  taken,"  he  asks,  p.  30,  "  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  guard 
and  regulate  thb  precious  stream  of 
traffic?"  How  many  of  those  men- 
of-war*  which  cost  us  so  many  mil- 
lions annually  ?  Not  one.  What 
portion  of  our  standing  armyt  which 
costs  seven  millions  a-year?  Four 
invalids  at  tbe  Perch-rock  Battery  of 
Liverpool.  As  an  instance  of  the 
second,  be  adduces  our  commerce 
with  the  Mediterranean,  so  unequal 
to  the  last  in  amount  and  value,  yet 
which  is  protected  by  thirty-six  ships 
of  war,  mounting  1320  guns ;  and  in 
one  market  of  which  we  have  been 
outdone  by  the  superior  cheapness  of 
Swiss  prints  and  Saxony  drills.  In 
Kke  manner,  he  shows  that  the  naval 
force  at  Lbbon  costs  the  country 
L.700,0OO,  while  the  total  amount  of 
British  exports  to  Portugal,  in  1831, 
was  but  L. 975,991  ;  and  be  indulges 
(page  42)  in  some  ludicrous  illustra- 
tions of  tbe  absurdity  of  burdening 
small  branches  of  trade  with  arma- 
ments, the  cost  of  which  eats  away 
more  than  the  profits.  Above  all,  he 
points  to  tbe  amount  of  our  navy  now 
in  commission  in  contrast  with  that  of 
America,  which  he  says  costs  only 
one- sixth  of  the  expense  of  ours,  with 
one-half  of  the  extent  of  commerce  to 
proUct, 

Now,  we  would  ask,  what  fairness, 
or  even  common  sense,  there  is  in  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  as- 
suredly of  the  highest  importance  ? 
Is  not  his  wilful  misrepresentation  of 
tbe  clauses  which  he  quotes  from  his 
late  Majesty's  speech  unworthy  of 
his  own  powers,  or  the  cause  he  un- 
dertakes to  advocate?  Yet  it  is  on 
such  grounds  that  he  protests  against 


all  standing  armaments,  naval  or 
military,  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  the  smaller  these  are,  the  better 
for  the  country;  that  we  might,  in 
fact,  do  very  well  without  any  thing 
of  the  sort — commerce  would  flourish 
all  the  better  for  it;  and  that  with 
our  merchant  navy  in  possession  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  wc 
might  laugh  at  the  attempts  of  any 
foreign  power  to  molest  us.  Lest  ue 
should  be  supposed  to  misrepresent 
or  overstrain  our  author*s  meaning, 
we  shall  quote  his  own  words.  His 
two  last  maxims,  laid  down  in  a  note, 
p.  41,  run  as  follows: — 

''  The  only  naval  force  required  in 
a  time  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, is  just  such  a  number  of  frigates 
and  small  vessels  as  shall  form  an  efficient 
sea-police. 

**  If  Government  desires  to  serve  the 
interests  of  our  commerce,  it  has  but  one 
way.  War,  conquest,  and  standing  ar- 
maments cannot  aid,  but  only  oppress 
trade.  Diplomacy  will  never,  assist  it; 
commercial  treaties  can  only  embarrass  it. 
7Ae  only  mode  by  which  the  Government 
Can  protect  and  extend  our  commerce,  u  by 
retrenchment  and  a  reduction  of  the  dutiei 
and  taxe$  upon  the  ingredientg  of  our  manU" 
facturei  and  the  food  of  our  citizens,'* 

Again,  after  the  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  "  peaceful  exploits  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,*'  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  contrasting 
the  comparative  forces  of  Russia  and 
England,  he  says  (p.  10),  amongst 
much  similar  matter, — 

<*  Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  their  na- 
vies, and  Manehester,  Leeds,  and  Bir- 
mingham, with  their  capital,  could  block- 
ade the  whole  Russian  navy  within  the 
waters  of  Cronstadt,  and  annihilate  the 
commerce  of  St  Petersburg." 

And  again,  a  little  lower  down — 

"  Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  their  thou- 
sands of  vessels,  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  laws  to  the  possessor  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  They  would 
then  be  enabled  to  blockade  Russia  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  as  they  could  now  do  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland — to  deny  her  the  freedom 
of  the  seas — to  deprive  her  proud  nobles 
of  every  foreign  commodity  and  luxury, 
and  degrade  them,  amidst  their  thousands 
of  serfs,  to  the  barbarous  state  of  their 
ancestora  of  the  ancient  Rousniacs — and 
to  confine  her  Czar  in  his  splendid  prison 
of  Constantinople." 

There  are  a  great  many  more  such 
parages  in  a  similar  sense,  which  prac« 
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ti($al  meiii  we  thinki  Will  be  apt  to  term 
rants  bat  we  appeal  to  our  readers 
whether  those  now  quoted  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  bear  out  our  inference  that 
the  author  sees  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  all  standing  armaments  what- 
ever— ezcepti  perhapsi  a  small  sea 
police. 

But  let  us  examine  this  part  of  the 
subject  more  practically.  What  dan- 
ger,  demands  our  author,  can  Great 
Britain  hare  to  dread  from  the  efforts 
of  any  assailing  power? 

"  With  twenly-flve  millions  of  the  most 
robust,  the  freest,  the  richest,  and  most 
united  population  of  Europe — enclosed 
Within  a  smuller  area  than  ever  before 
contained  so  vast  a  number  of  inhabitants 
— placed  upon  two  islands,  which  for  se- 
curity would  have  been  chosen  before  any 
spot  on  earth  by  the  commander  seek- 
ing for  a  7V/-M  Vedrai  to  eontain  his  host 
— and  with  the  eiperience  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  of  safety,  daring  which  period 
no  enemy  has  set  foot  upon  their  shores ; 
yet  behold  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain m^ntaining  mighty  armaments  by  sea 
and  land,  ready  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
im^nary  enemies.  "^P*  40. 

And  again-^ 

"It  is  only  from  decay  or  corruption 
within,  and  not  from  external  foes,  that  a 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  free  people 
.^speaking  one  language,  identified  by  ha- 
bits, traditions,  and  institutions,  governed 
by  like  laws,  owning  the  same  monarch, 
and  placed  upon  an  insular  territory  of  less 
than  100,000  square  miles — can  ever  be 
endangered."— P.  40. 

And  a  little  before — 

'*  there  is  a  vague  apprehension  of 
tfahger  to  our  shores,  etperieneed  liy  some 
Writers,  who  would  not  feel  safe  unless 
with  the  assurance  that  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land eontaiBed  ships  of  war  ready  at  all 
times  to  repel  ao  attempt  at  invasion. 
This  arises  from  a  narrow  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  supposing 
that  another  people  shall  be  found  suffi- 
ciently void  of  perception  and  reflection— 
in  short,  sufficiently  mad — to  assail  a 
stronger  and  richer  empire,  merely  be- 
cause the  retributive  injury  thereby  inevit- 
ably entailed  upon  themselves  would  be 
delayed  a  few  months  by  the  necessary 
preparation  of  the  instruments  of  clllstise- 
ment.  6uch  are  the  writers  by  whom  we 
are  told  that  Russia  was  preparing  an  army 
of  50,000  men  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Great  Britain,  to  subjiigate  a  population 
Of  twenty-five  mSittons  I " 
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Now,  we  qmte  agree  wbh  the  antb^f 
in  pronouncing  that  1ft  woold  be  an 
act  of  madness  for  any  power  to  make 
an  attack  such  as  he  imagines  upon  a 
self-concentrated  nation  such  as  Great 
Britain.  But  such  an  enemy  would 
not  probably  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  in  this  manner;  he  wotild  pro- 
ceed more  cautiously.  Let  us  sup- 
pose Great  Britain  just  as  prosperous 
and  concentrated  as  our  author  paints 
her — in  possession  of  a  Tast  mercan- 
tile navy  and  carrying  trade,  but 
having  no  armament  whatever,  either 
naval  or  military  ;  and  that  some 
other  power — Russia  or  France,  for 
instance,  who  had  been  nursing  up 
both,  at  great  expense  and  national 
injury,  no  doubt,  but  sustained  per- 
hap8«  as  Napoleon  was,  by  the  excite- 
ment of  glory  and  national  enthusiasm 
— should  take  it  into  its  head  to  attack 
her.  It  would  be  beneath  us — ^indeed 
it  is  against  the  premises  to  prepare 
for  the  possibility  of  such  an  attack->- 
eonsequently,we  have  not  one  man-of- 
war  in  our  ports— ships  of  the  line  are 
not  built  in  a  day  or  a  year — ^nor  a 
single  sailor  nor  officer  trained  to 
naval  warfare.  The  enemy,  on  the 
contrary,  has  forty  or  fifty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  abundance  of  heavy  frigates, 
small  crall,  &c.,  with  crews  well 
trained  to  naval  manoeuvres,  and  ex- 
cellent artillerists — Ruisia  ha§  now 
$uch  a  navy,  and  will  toon  probaMy 
have  such  crews.  So  soon  as  this 
attack  should  be  resolved  upon,  which, 
having  no  diplomatic  body — ^no  am- 
bassadors nor  political  agents — ^might 
be  concealed  from  us  until  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  effectual, — indeed  what 
could  we  do  without  ships  or  officers? 
— ^the  sea  would  bo  covered  with  our 
enemy's  cruizers,  who  would  conduet 
our  **  merchant  navy"  unresistingly 
into  Brest,  Havre,  Toulon,  or  Cron- 
stadt,  or  Constantinople,  ke.  kc, ; 
while  a  dozen  of '^fine  ships  of  the 
line,  heavy  fellows  of  two  and  three 
decks,  with  steamers  and  other  appur- 
tenances, would  take  post  at  the  Nore, 
and  off  the  Mersey,  the  Hnmber,  the 
Clyde,  &e.  kc„  "  hermetically  seal- 
ing" all  those  lungs  of  our  commer- 
cial existence.  What  Oould  our  small 
merchant  ships,  built  fbr  peaceful 
trade,  effect  against  these  "leviathaas 
of  the  deep,*'  with  thehr  triple  rows  of 
cannon,  even  though  manned  by  the 
descendants  of  those  brave  forefathers 
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tbo  bon  the  Britbh  flag  tHnmpliant 
to  the  remotnt  corners  of  the  globe? 
Enrf  natal  mm  knows  the  impo- 
tence of  small  craft  against  heavy 
ships ;  it  would  be  **  the  eagle  in  the 
doTSocote*'  in  this  case  with  a  ven- 
geasee !  Etery  naval  man  knows 
alfOi  how  mnch  of  time  and  pains  it 
reqniras  to  bring  a  crew^  even  of 
good  sailors,  into  an  effective  state 
for wariike  purposes;  and  here  there 
voold  be  neither  officers  to  train,  nor 
vessels  to  exercise  in. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a 
blockade  could  not  last  forever ;  some 
method  would  in  time  be  found  for 
driving  the  intruders  from  our  shores, 
although  they,  having  advanced  in  the 
aits  ofwar  while  we  should  have  been 
retrograding,  would  have  on  their 
side  dl  the  advantage  of  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  all  manner  of  means  and 
appliances,  which  we  should  lack ; 
still  in  time  the  energies  of  the  nation 
woold  be  roused  and  prevail,  and  the 
iocnbus  would  be  thrown  off"..  But 
what  an  amount  of  damage  would 
mean-while  be  sustained — what  dis- 
tress occasioned — ^what  ruin  incurred  I 
Tlie  fluctuating  and  sensitive  nature 
of  eommercial  prosperity  is  proverbial 
--the  smallest  shock  or  check  is  often 
producdve  of  widely-spread  misery, 
even  in  communities  where  mercantile 
dealings  do  not  form  the  only  depen- 
deoceof  the  people  i — what,  then,would 
be  the  depth  and  width  of  that  ruin 
nhicb  would  overtake  a  nation  almost 
▼holly  devoted  to  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  when  the  sources 
of  supply  should  be  at  once  cut  off, 
trade  suspended,  an  enormous  amount 
of  capital  destroyed,  and  the  residue 
fendered  valueless  ?  The  manufactu- 
ring interest — that  industry  on  which 
onr  author  dilates  with  just  pride  as  a 
main  source  of  the  national  wealth, 
woqM  be  the  first  to  feel  such  a  blow 
—and  the  millions  who  depend  on  it, 
what  would  become  of  them  ?  And 
even  after  the  retreat  of  the  invaders, 
what,  for  a  long  time,  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country ;  unable  to  meet 
its  foe  at  sea,  or  to  resume  the  occu- 
pations which  his  attack  had  interrupt- 
ed, for  want  of  that  naval  protection 
of  which  our  author  speaKs  with  so 
mnch  contempt  ?  The  hair  of  Samp- 
son was  soon  cut — but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  grow  again  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Philistines  deprived  him  of 
his  eyes. 


Thus  far  as  regards  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  naval  armament. 
But  our  author  equally  condemns  a 
standing  army  as  a  useless  and  most 
expensive  establishment,  and  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  protection  of  any 
thing  this  country  ought  to  keep. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  this  stands.  'Sup- 
pose the  same  state  of  things  as  above 
— ^neither  army  nor  navy  entertained, 
and  in  addition  to  the  blockade  of  our 
rivers,  the  army  of  50,000  men,  of 
which  the  author  makes  so  light, 
nay,  30,000,  with  its  complement  of 
artilierv- stores,  artificers,  &c.,  landed 
somewhere  on  the  shore  of  Kent  or 
Essex — as  near  the  capital  as  possible-^ 
from  the  very  ships  which  blockade 
the  Thames.  There  is  nothing  to  op- 
pose them— a  rich  country  and  an  un- 
armed population  is  before  them-^ 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink — plenty  of 
plunder— for  there  are  no  mountains 
to  flee  to,  and  no  strongholds  ; — for  a 
free  united  people  in  an  impregnable 
country,  never,  for  700  years  and  more, 
invaded,  where  would  be  the  use  of  such 
things  ?  —so  that  unless  every  thing 
were  actually  destroyed  before  the  in* 
vaders,  as  by  the  Russians  in  1813« 
they  would  riot  in  abundance.  We 
need  pursue  the  imaginary  case  n^ 
further.  No  doubt  a  levy  en  massi  of 
Englishmen,  even  void  of  military 
skill  and  conduct,  would  in  time  force 
the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  their  steps, 
unless  circumstances  should  lead  them 
to  intrench  themselves,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet,  in  which  case  aii 
intrenched  camp  might  prove  an 
awkward  olrject  of  attack,  and  occa- 
sion enormous  loss  to  unpractised  men* 
In  this  case  what  loss,  what  misery, 
what  devastation  would  ensud !  What 
would  become  of  our  commercial  Su- 
premacy-—of  that  flnaneial  superiority 
which  made  ''  London  the  centre  and 
metropolis  of  the  world  of  wealth-^ 
round  which  the  nations  revolved,"  to 
draw  their  streams  of  capital,  and  to 
return  them  with  increase  into  her 
treasures?  and  all  from  the  want  of 
an  adequate  protecting  force  in  the 
shape  of  a  standing  army — for  be  It 
remembered,  that  during  the  700  years 
of  exemption  from  foreig^n  attack,  to 
which  our  author  so  triumphantly  ap- 
peals to  prove  the  absurdity  of  alarm 
on  the  score  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
country  never  was  in  the  helpless  con- 
dition he  proposes  to  place  her  in ; 
the  nation  was,  in  fact>  a  military  one^ 
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baying  at  all  times  fleets  and  armies, 
with  plenty  of  warlike  skill  and  spirit 
to  defend  itself^rather  a  terror  to 
others  than  having  reason  to  dread 
them.  What  would  have  been  tlie 
condition  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
career  of  Napoleoni  without  navy  or 
army  ?  Let  it  not  be  replied,  that, 
had  we  not  interfered  with  revolution- 
ary France,  Napoleon  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  invading  England. 
How  can  we  tell  that?  Why  did  he 
seek  for  universal  continental  con- 
quest ?  Would  not  the  riches  of  Eng- 
land alone  have  rendered  her  an  object 
for  attack  ? — ^not  permanent  conquest. 
Why  did  Alexander  invade  Persia, 
Bactria,  India  ?  Who  shall  set  bounds 
to  the  ambition  or  folly  of  man  ?  At 
the  best,  we  should  have  been  forced 
to  arm  in  self  defence;  and  who,  in 
these  or  any  days,  can  set  limits  to  the 
operations  of  war  ? 

The  author  is  fond  of  contrasting 
ihe  cautious  and  home-keeping  policy 
of  America  with  the  more  intermed- 
dling system  of  this  country,  and  of 
eulogizing  the  wisdom  of  the  former. 
No  doubt  America  is  wise  in  this  re- 
spect; but  it  would  be  a  far  more 
signal  departure  from  the  dictates  of 
common-sense  and  prudence,  were  she 
to  attempt  such  interference,  than  it  is 
an  eflfbrt  of  wisdom  in  her  to  refrain 
from  it.  What  comparison  can  exist 
between  the  positions  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  ?  The  latter,  a  vigorous 
unfettered  new  state,  removed  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  from  any  part 
of  the  European  continent — what  con- 
nexion, except  that  of  commerce,  could 
it  possibly  have  hitherto  had  with  the 
old  world — or  what  object  could  any 
European  power  have  for  molesting 
her?  Her  ships  come  and  go,  bring 
her  commodities,  and  carry  away  those 
of  other  nations,  paying  as  they  go ; 
and  who  but  pirates  ever  molest  the 
vessels  of  powers  not  at  war  with 
themselves— and  what  cause  of  war 
was  likely  to  arise  with  America  ? 

With  Great  Britain  how  wide  is 
the  difference!  Separated  but  by  a 
strait,  which  a  bridge  might  almost 
span,  from  the  whole  of  turbulent 
Europe^  how  close  does  she  lie  to  the 


crater  of  the  volcano  ?  It  is  vain  to 
say  she  should  hold  aloof  like  America. 
The  evil,  if  evil  it  be,  is  of  old  stand- 
ing. England  had  not,  in  those  days, 
received  the  lesson  by  which  America 
has  profited.  It  is  not  ourselves,  nor 
our  fathers,  nor  fathers'  fathers,  that 
first  mixed  up  the  affairs  of  England 
with  continental  policy.  Witness  our 
ancient  wars  in  France,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys. Our  continental  connexion,  bo 
it  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  hereditary 
bequest  of  long  standing,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  free  ourselves  en- 
tirely; and  were  it  practicable  even 
now  to  withdraw,  we  should  have  to 
do  so,  keeping  the  means  of  defence 
in  our  hands.  It  would  necessarily 
be,  and  must  continue,  an  armed  neu- 
trality on  our  part. 

Alike  delusive  is  the  reasoning  that 
would  teach  us  to  rely  on  the  prudence 
of  nations,  or  their  rulers,  for  refrain- 
ing from  inflicting  injuries  on  powerful 
states  while  in  a  state  of  repose,  from 
dread  of  future  retribution.  ''  The 
elephant  is  not  always  brandishing  his 
trunk — ^the  lion  closes  his  mouth  and 
conceals  his  claws —and  the  deadly 
dart  of  the  reptile  is  only  protruded 
when  the  animal  is  enragea ;  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  the  weaker  tribes — the 
goats,  the  deer,  or  the  foxes  ^are  ^ven 
to  assaulting  these  masters  of  the  forests 
in  their  peaceful  moods.** — (Page  49). 
Is  not  all  history  conclusive  against 
the  existence  of  such  prudence  in  man, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
brutes  ?  Is  not  the  boldness  or  fool- 
hardiness  that  arises  from  retribution 
deferred  proverbial  ?  And — can  there 
be  a  case  more  in  point  ? — do  we  not 
now  see  Russia  daily  trenching  on  the 
bounds  of  that  prudence,  and  insulting 
England  by  detaining  and  confiscating 
her  tradmg  vessels,  and  making  en- 
croachments on  nations  with  whom 
she  has  declared  herself  to  be  in  close 
alliance,  whose  integrity  it  is  well 
known  she  desires  should  be  main- 
tained? If  such  be  the  case  when 
England  is  known  to  be  armed  and 
able  to  punish  injury,  what  would  it 
be  were  she  as  notoriously  unarmed 
and  unprepared? 
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WHAT  ^AYB  THE  MINISTRY  DONE  : 


The  commencement  of  a  new  reign 
b  always  popular^  and  the  popularity 
is  naturally  increased  when  the  Sove- 
niga  is  a  Queen.     The  English  re- 
fped  for  the  sex  may  not  be  quite  so 
flattering  as  amongst  our  lively  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  British 
Channel^  but  it  is  sound  and  sincere. 
We  may  not  dance  and  sing  quite  so 
much  on  the  occasion,  but  we  feel  not 
the  leas  good- will ;  and  if  the  Queen  is 
content  with  honest  homage^  she  will 
have  nothiiu^  to  complain  of  in  the 
feelings  exhibited  by  the  British  peo- 
ple.    Her  being  young  and  innocent^ 
is  certainly  no  drawback. on  the  popu- 
lar rererence,  and  the  national  wish  is 
dearly^  that  Victoria*  the  first  of  the 
name,  may  have  a  long  and  happy 
reign.     The  popular  disturbances*  the 
bitterness   of  partisanshipi  and    the 
republican   tendencies  of  the   time* 
have  certainly  not  penetrated  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people.     No  cloud  of 
vdgar  passion  has  risen  high  enough 
to  £m  the  lustre  of  the  throne*  and  no 
vnlgar  hand  has  been  daring  enough 
to  snatch  a  single  gem  from  the  dia- 
dem.  All  thb  shows  that  the  national 
heart  is   still    nnimpairedj  that  the 
empire  is  determined  to  give  its  young 
Sovereign  a  fair  opportunitv  of  show- 
ing her  qualities*  and  no  less  deter- 
mined to  give  her  credit  already  for 
every  quality  that  can  do  honour  to 
her  higli  station.     Her  reception  on 
all  public  occasions  has  been  ardent. 
On   her  journey  from   Windsor  to 
Brighton*  she  was  received  with  an 
animation  unequalled  since  the  good 
old  times  of  George  III.     Her  entiy 
into   Brighton  was  triumphal.     For 
some  days  or  weeks  before*  that  hand- 
some town*  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
Europe*  was  busy  in  all  quarters  ui 
pr^iarations  for  the  first  visit  of  the 
Queen.  Ornamental  arches  were  rais- 
ed along  the  road*  loyal  addresses 
w^e  presented  by  the  cufierent  estab- 
lisbmeuts  of  the  town*  a  showy  am- 
phitheatre was  erected  at  the  gates  of 
the  Palace*  where  the  authorities  of 
Brighton*  and  the  chief  persons  of  the 
surrounding  counties^and  they  are 
among  the  most  opulent  and  noble  of 
En^luid-^ttendea  to  receive  her.  At 
night  the  principal  streets  were  illu- 
minated* and  all  was  glitter  and  gaiety. 
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On  the  days  when  her  Miyesty  drove 
out*  she  was  followed  by  the  universal 
eye  ;  the  most  continued*  yet  the  most 
respectful  attentions  were  paid  to  her* 
and  even  the  license  of  public  opinion 
in  a  great  town*  scarcely  recovering 
from  a  violently  contested  election* 
never  trespassed  on  the  deference  due 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  empire. 
-  The  Royal  vi^it  to  the  City  was  one 
which  still  further  exhibited  the  un- 
changed loyalty  of  the  people.  Though 
Radicalism  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
rank  her  Majesty  as  one  of  its  parti- 
sans* this  is  only  the  Radicalism  of 
.  the  hustings*  a  trick  of  mountebanks 
advertising  their  bootlis  as  the  Theatre- 
Royal.  Radicalism  hates  the  throne 
as  much  as  the  highwayman  hates  the 
magistrate*  and  if  it  had  dared*  would 
have  insulted  the  Queen  in  her  pro- 
gress through  the  streets ;  but  it  dared 
not.  The  loyal  formed  so  countless  a 
majority  that  the  insult  would  have 
been  at  its  own  perD*  and  the  Revolu- 
tionist of  the  mire  would  have  received 
the  only  lesson  which  he  ever  ought 
to  receive*  or  which  he  ever  can  feel — 
the  lesson  of  the  scourge  and  of  the 
dungeon. 

Tlie  details  of  this  showy  day  have 
been  already  given  at  length  in  all  the 
journals*  but  no  details  can  express 
too  strongly  the  univeisal  feeling  of 
the  people.  The  Royal  progress  was 
followed  by  one  continual  cheer ;  not 
merely  the  streets  and  windows,  but 
the  roofs  of  the  houses*  and  every 
spot  from  which  a  view  could  be  ob- 
tained* were  crowded;  and  among  that 
almost  incalculable  multitude*  not  one 
voice  of  riot*  not  one  sound  of  disap* 
probation*  not  one  gesture  of  discon- 
tent  was  discoverable.  And  this  was 
not  through  any  unreasoning  idolatry 
of  the  Royal  presence.  Those  who 
know  the  English  character  best*  best 
know  how  litUe  inclined  it  is  to  adula- 
tion. And  those  who  have  seen  the 
Royal  processions  in  kte  reigns*  can 
remember  how  expressively  the  people 
could  mark  their  disapprobation.  If 
there  ever  was  a  monarch  formed  for 
personal  popularity*  that  monarch 
was  George  IV. ;  showy  in  his  habitr* 
and  elegant  in  his  manners*  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  highest  rank  had  only 
made  bim  the  first  gentleman  of  Eug- 
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land.  A  man  of  talents  unusual  on  a 
throne^  a  man  of  accomplishment, 
handsome  in  his  person,  and  polished 
in  his  tastes,  he  had  everv  qualification 
for  popularity.  In  early  life,  popu- 
larity  too  had  been  his  object  even  to 
an  extreme  ;  on  the  throne,  popularity 
iras  his  idol,  and  none  had  higher 
faculties  for  its  shrine.  Still  George 
IV.  was  not  popular  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  important  lesson  to  future  sove- 
reigns, that  he  failed  in  his  pursuit, 
solely  because  he  failed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  more  solid  qualities.  The  ex- 
cesses of  his  private  life,  which  had 
lost  him  the  respect  of  the  higher 
orders  of  minds,  actually  extinguished 
the  respect  of  the  vulgar.  His  errors 
were  sacrifices  to  the  populace,  which 
even  the  populace  disdained ;  and  the 
ardour  with  which  the  lowest  multi- 
tude took  up  the  cause  of  his  wretch- 
ed wife,  showed  how  little  disposed 
even  the  rabble  of  England  are  to 
give  their  plaudits  to  the  mere  pomp 
of  the  throne. 

William  IV.  courted  popularity,  and 
though  from  the  tune  of  his  accession 
his  personal  life  was  blameless,  he  had 
not  the  art  of  obtaining  the  public 
applause.  In  England,  however  it 
may  commence,  it  is  never  continued, 
except  to  the  union  of  dignity  and  dis- 
cretion, to  manly  principle  sustainod 
by  sound  practice,  to  vigour,  persever- 
ance, and  fortitude.  The  valuable 
character  of  his  Queen  saved  him  from 
sinking  in  the  national  estimation,  but 
he  never  rose.  Disgusted  with  fac- 
tion, he  suffered  himself  to  be  the  prev 
of  faction ;  convinced  of  the  hazards 
of  his  throne,  he  left  it  at  the  mercy  of 
an  Administration  whom  he  despised, 
and  with  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  empire,  he  shrunk  from 
putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  resist- 
ing the  clamours  of  a  political  rabble. 
Thus  he  made  his  reign  a  blank,  his 
throne  merely  the  central  point  in  the 
balance  of  parties,  adding  nothing  to 
the  weight  on  either  side,  and  his  name 
a  waping  to  his  successors  against 
the  weakness  of  attempting  to  govern 
a  great  empire  by  good  intentions. 

We  must  now  go  no  further--all 
henceforth  is  future.  The  Queen  has 
before  her  all  the  materialB  of  estab- 
lishing a  supremacy  more  valuable 
than  Uiat  of  her  sceptre.  Generosity, 
sincerity,  and  virtue,  will  give  her  the 
command  of  every  heart  in  the  empire ; 
n  tshe  must  be  the  Queen  of^a  nation. 
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not  of  a  party.  She  must  forget  what 
German  quarterings  she  may  reckon 
in  her  escutcheon,  or  from  what  re- 
mote fount  of  Gothic  chivalry  her 
blood  may  be  drawn.  A  Queen  of 
England  must  not  lean  on 'the  broken 
reed  of  ancestry.  It  will  be  well  if 
she  shall  forget  the  Leopolds  and  the 
D*Este8  altogether,  and  think  only 
that  she  has  had  George  III.,  the  good 
and  pious,  for  her  grandfather ;  EU- 
•zabetb,  the  magnanimous  and  Protes- 
tant, for  her  example ;  and  England, 
with  its  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  and  its  dominions  spreading 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for 
her  empire^the  most  migmficent  do- 
main that  was  ever  given  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  human  behig. 

On  Monday  the  i9th,  the  Queen 
went  in  state  to  open  the  Session. 
Her  Majesty  is  fortunate  in  her  choice 
of  fine  days.  The  sim  shone  out  for 
the  first  time  in  the  month,  and  for 
the  last. 

*'  It  darior  dies, 

£t  soles  melius  nitent." 

The  parks  and  streets  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  the  royal  cortege 
was  every  where  received  with  acchi- 
mation.  The  Queen*8  Speech  was  of 
course  the  speech  of  the  Ministers, 
and  we  may  therefore  deal  with  it 
with  the  slight  degree  of  oeremonv 
due  to  the  grarest  production  of  Lotis 
Melbourne  and  tlohn  Russell.  The 
purport  of  all  those  Cabinet  mani- 
festoes, is  to  say  nothing,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  tellmg  every  thing.  The 
Ministers  actually  estimate  their  own 
skill  on  this  occasion  as  the  juggler 
values  himself  on  his  dexterity.  All 
u  sleight  of  hand ;  and  though  the 
produce  of  the  trick  is  waste  paper, 
the  cabinet  juggler  has  gained  all  bis 
objects,  if  he  has  exhibited  that  to  the 
eye  which  never  can  be  felt  by  the 
touch.  The  Speech  ran  through  the 
usual  topics,  the  Quadruple  Treaty, 
the  Canada  Squabbles,  the  Civil  List, 
the  Irish  Poor-kws,  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  and  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  it  threw  that 
haze  of  verbiage,  in  which  eTerr  thinfif 
seenu  to  be  discoTered,  bnt  through 
which  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  T&t 
Ireland  will  provide  employment  for 
the  whole  yearns  legislation*  la  the  onl v 
semblance  of  a  fact  ^ibk  throogh 
the  Ministerial  gauze.  We  do  not 
complain  of  the  veiling  gl*  truth  on 
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iMs  oeeasion.  Hie  Dvike  of  Sisssex 
ipd  Ids  9peeeh«  boweyer,  raye  some 
interest  to  a  debate,  wbi^  without 
tiiem  both  would  have  fallen  Into  tbe 
hftods  of  the  Premier  and  his  assist^ 
aots;  and  as  no  man  can  be  great 
twice  on  the  same  night*  would  have 
bren  as  flat  as  the  Speeeh. 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the 
Royal  Dnke*8  motive  for  coming  for- 
ward m  this  unusual  manner.  It  la 
eoongb*  that  he  has  proclaimed  him« 
telf  bj  It,  a  menial  of  the  Ministers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that 
our  moderation  on  this  subject  has  not 
followed  the  public  example.  Fame, 
with  that  baser  trumpet  which  she 
sometimes  uses  in  spreading  the  sinis- 
ter renown  of  public  characters,  has 
not  hesitated  to  send  her  blast  loudlj 
throQgh  the  land.  It  is  only  doing 
justice  to  the  Duke*8  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  world's  Imow- 
kd^  of  the  Duke,  to  believe  that  his 
Royal  Highness  did  not  venture  so 
far  from  ms  sofa  and  his  meerschaum, 
his  domestic  society  and  his  arm-chair, 
at  his  time  of  life,  for  the  simple  plea* 
sore  of  making  a  speech  to  their  lord* 
ihips.  If  the  long  gratification  of 
hearing  his  own  oratory  lu  every  ta- 
T?m,  from  Hackney  to  Hammersmith, 
eoald  have  satisfied  a  man  not  born  to 
i^ine,  his  Roval  Highness  ought  to 
haTe  been  satisfied.  His  history  has 
been  unfortunate.  Ungifted  by  nature 
^th  any  faculty  for  public  Hfe,  his 
Royal  Highness  s  talents  and  virtues, 
soch  as  they  were,  have  hitherto  wisely 
sought  the  shade.  The  possession  of 
L.I 8,000  a-year,  apartments  in  a  royal 
palace,  a  royal  knighthood,  and  a 
royal  ^tle,  were  certiunly  nadonal  do- 
Datifes,  quite  sufficient  at  once  to  re- 
pay the  services  of  the  illustrious  Duke 
to  the  state,  and  to  reconciling  him  to 
tbe  simple  but  essential  duties  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping,  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  In  this  philosophical 
obscurity,  worthy  of  the  self-denial  of 
a  Diogenes,  his  Royal  Highness  lived 
00,  from  day  to  day,  year  to  year,  and 
cycle  to^  cycle.  Never  employed  in 
any  public  serviceunder  all  the  cnanges 
of  all  the  Minbtries  that  have  passed 
over  the  sur&ce  of  English  affairs,  for 
what  reason  is  best  known  to  the  Mi- 
nisters themselves  ;  neither  shunned 
nor  followed,  neither  loved  nor  hated, 
neither  charged  with  peridy,  nor 
treated  with  confidence,  the  philoso- 
phit  of  Rensiiigton  qidetly  slept  on 
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« the  noiseless  tenor  of  hit  wav  I'*  He 
has  been  charged  with  a  derehotion  of 
personal  principle  in  avowing  himsdf 
a  Whig.  We  think  the  charge  unlkir* 
Necessity  is  a  plea  that  oarries  every 
thing  before  it.  If  he  was  not  a 
Whig,  what  else  could  he  be  ?  With 
no  capacity  to  conceive,  and  no  power 
to  execute,  willing  to  be  thought  ac- 
tive, and  determined  to  do  nothing, 
his  Royal  Highness  was  stampt  Whig 
by  nature.  Toryism  might  have  de- 
manded from  him  some  publio  sacrifice, 
some  display  of  personal  indepepdenoe, 
or  some  effort  of  personal  duty. 
Whiggism  requires  none  of  those 
things,  but  takes  the  word  for  the 
deed,  Uie  promise  fbr  the  performance, 
and  the  aflbctation  of  pumic  virtue  for 
its  practical  reality.  We  must  believe 
that  in  his  polities  his  Royal  High« 
Bess  has  been  as  rational  and  as  sin- 
cere as  Lord  Grey,  but  he  certainly 
has  not  been  in  some  points  so  fortu- 
nate. We  do  not  .know  that  he  has 
added  to  his  emoluments,  nor  enabled 
himself  in  any  lucky  moment  of  influ- 
ence to  provide  fbr  the  exigencies  of 
any  number  of  obscure  dependents* 
This  plunge  into  polities,  nowever^ 
has  plunged  the  Duke  beyond  his 
depth ;  where  he  has  never  been  able 
to  float,  it  is  impossible  that  at  his 
time  of  lift  he  should  be  able  to  make 
way.  He  has  already  sunk  from  the 
public  eye,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
misoaloulating  ambition  on  his  part, 
or  the  most  remorseless  spirit  of  ridi* 
cule  on  the  part  of  his  advisers,  oan 
ever  bring  him  from  his  flre-side  again. 
In  the  mean-time,  desperate  attempts 
are  made  to  libel  the  King  of  Hanover. 
All  the  Radical  organs  have  raised 
one  hue  and  cry  against  him.  Every 
invention  of  a  profligate  fancy  is  busy 
in  discovering  new  crimes  to  heap 
upon  his  head.  Every  long  convicted 
libel  is  brought  baek  to  bury  him 
under  accumulated  obloauy.  Some 
of  the  journals  have  had  uie  Insdenee 
to  talk  of  impeaching  him,  leaving  his 
crime  to  be  found  out  by  others.  Some 
have  had  even  the  atrocious  daring  to 
talk  of  the  scaffold :  and  for  what  con* 
ceivable  object  is  aU  this  ?  We  shall 
certainly  not  give  utterance  to  tiie  de# 
sign  that  is  openly  sidd  to  prompt  this 
atrocious  nonsense  aihoDg  the  iu< 
stigators  of  the  rabble.  It  is  enough 
to  notice  it  as  one  of  the  signs  ef  a 
time  which,  between  ambition  and 
absurdity,  spares  no  m^.    Thf  Kiag 
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of  Hanover  nirobably  despiBes  the  li- 
centious libeb  as  mucli  aa  be  would 
the  ragged  libeller*  It  ia  certainly 
neither  in  hia  nature^  nor  worth  his 
whilOf  to  retaliate.  No  man  has  borne 
similar  injuries  to  a  greater  extent, 
nor  for  a  longer  period.  He  has  left 
tbe  falsehood  to  defeat  itseUj  and  the 
calumny  to  find  its  refutation  in  his 
conduct.  Even  in  the  suicide  of  the 
wretched  Sellisy  with  all  the  yirulence 
of  low  malignity  pointing  its  venom 
at  him,  the  Royal  Duke  remained  for 
twenty  years  with  the  affidavits  in  his 
hands  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  give  the  fullest  contradiction  to  eve- 
ry charge.  Disdaming  to  defend  him- 
self from  so  unworthy  an  insult,  he 
never  even  complained  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  it  was  not  till  a  few  years 
sinbe,  that  at  a  coroner*s  inquest  on  a 
frantic  German  in  his  service,  who  had 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames,  he 
incidentally  produced  the  documents, 
which,  twenty  years  before,  would 
have  shamed,  though,  perhaps,  not 
silenced  all  hb  accusers. 

The  Duke's  recent  conduct  in  Ha- 
nover ha3  furnished  the  pretext  of 
violent  animadversion.  If  the  Duke, 
at  the  present  period,  had  all  the  vir- 
tues of  a  Nerva  or  a  Trajan,  he  would 
be  equally  the  subject  of  insiUt.  But 
tho  Constitution  of  Hanover  cannot 
be  of  much  importance  to  English- 
men, let  their  party  oo  what  it  may ; 
and  while  the  King  of  Hanover  con- 
tinues a  Protestant,  is  the  enemy  of 
revolution,  and  has  the  remotest 
chance  of  succession  to  the  British 
Crown,  he  will  be  vilified  if  he  had 
ten  times  the  virtue  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  man.  It  appears  that  this 
Hanoverian  Constitution  had  a  Jaco- 
bin taint,  that  it  was  forced  upon  the 
country  by  a  faction  in  the  time  of 
the  general  duturbance  of  Germany 
a  few  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  nobility  and  all  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  country. 
If  our  Government  weakly  acquiesces 
in  changes,  bom  of  popular  excite- 
ment, and  profitable  only  to  unprin- 
cipled faction,  this  folly  constitutes 
no  reason  for  other  governments; 
and  if  the  King  of  Hanover  has 
checked  an  insol«it  work  of  partisan- 
ship in  his  country,  the  example 
should  be  followed,  not  vilified  in 
ours. 

We  come  to  matters  more  imme- 
diately pressing  on  ourselyes.  On  the 


28th  of  November,  the  Earl  of  Roden 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  first  directed 
the  clerk  to  read  the  following  para- 
graph of  her  M2yesty*s  speech: — **  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  the  external 
peace  and  domestic  tranquillity,  wiuch 
at  present  happily  prevail,  are  very 
favourable  for  the  consideration  of 
such  measures  of  reformation  and 
amendment  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient.**  His  lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  personal  character  of  Lord 
Roden,  will  know  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Ireland  more  qualified  by  po- 
sition, or  by  principle,  to  give  a  faith, 
ful  account  oi  its  condition.  Possessed 
of  a  large  property,  zealous  for  the 
country,  taking  an  active,  interest  in 
all  its  improvements,  and  a  high  mind* 
ed  Protestant,  he  has,  without  a  pas- 
sion for  public  life,  or  the  ambition  of 
taking  a  lead,  been  placed  by  public 
feeling  at  the  head  of  Irish  Protestant- 
ism. In  this  capacity  he  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  duties  becoming  either 
hb  personal  rank,  or  his  public  cha- 
racter. Constantly  living  in  Ireland, 
he  has  the  best  opportunities  of  local 
knowledge,  and  his  representations  to 
the  Legblature  are  attended  with  all 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  sonse  and 
principle,  combined  with  exactness  of 
information.  He  commenced  by  sta* 
ting,  that  he  had,  abstained  from  all 
remark  on  the  night  of  the  address,  to 
avoid  what  he  should  have  almost  con- 
sidered the  indelicacy  of  raising  a  de- 
bate on  the  day  of  her  Msyesty's  first 
coming  to  the  House.  But  now  the 
time  was  arrived  for  examining  the 
assertions  of  Ministers,  peculiarly  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  for  him  to  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  there  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed. In  fact,  said  the  noble  lord, 
*'  my  firm  belief  is,  that  so  far  from 
its  being  in  a  state  of  increasing  tran- 
quillity, at  no  period,  and  I  shall  hard- 
ly except  those  when  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  open  insurrection,  has 
property,  has  life,  has  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland, 
been  in  greater  danger  than  at  the 
present  moment.*'  He  proceeded  to 
say,  that  in  making  this  charge  against 
the  noble  earl.  Lord  Mutgrave,  it  was 
right  for  him  to  express  hia  opinion 
that  to  the  acts  of  that  noble  lord  he 
largely  attribut^4  tbe  mejanchol/  state 
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of  thiogs  tliat  now  existed  in  Ireland. 
He  came  fbrnbhed  with  facts  to  sup* 
port  ibis  opinion.  He  stood  on  firm 
ground.  Ministers  had  no  right  to 
make  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  a  part 
of  their  Speech.  One  observation  he 
most  make,  that  he  was  not  to  be  an- 
swered  by  the  authority  of  tho  judges 
or  of  the  assbtant  barristers  as  deli- 
Tered  in  their  courts..  He  knew  that 
thtt  nught  be  offered^  because  he  saw 
it  written  in  the  organs  of  her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  that  the  judges  of  as- 
sise had  expressed  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  grand  juries  on  the  small- 
ness  of  the  calendars ;  but  against  those 
must  be  shown  the  proclamations  of 
the  GoTemmenty  and  the  statements 
of  actual  crime,  which  would  prove 
tiiat  if  the  calendars  were  small,  the 
reason  was,  because  the  law  was  inef- 
ficient ;  that  though  the  crimes  were 
committed,  the  culprits  were  at  large, 
and  that  the  more  atrocious  the  crime, 
the  more  was  the  difficulty  of  finding 
either  a  witness  or  a  prosecutor.  Thus 
the  calendars  were  small,  because  the 
law  .was  paralysed.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  give  the  details,  and  they  were 
meet  astounding. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  not 
all  Europe  besides,  nay,  that  the  most 
savage  dlistrict  of  the  eartli  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Antipodes,  neither  African 
nor  Tartar,  neither  Arab  nor  Indian, 
coold  show  such  a  catalogue  of  atro- 
cities within  any  one  province  of  the 
size  of  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Mol- 
grave's  own  proclamations  were  the 
evidence.  From  those  it  appears,  that 
no  less  than  thirty  murders  had  been 
committed  in  Ireland  during  tlie  last 
MX  weeks.  Houses  are  attacked  for 
arms,  attempts  made  at  assassination, 
pecmle  desperately  beaten,  and  rob- 
benea  and  Tiolences  of  every  kind 
committed.  In  twenty-nine  counties 
oat  of  the  thirty-two  those  atrocious 
acts  are  of  constant  occurrence.  This 
state  of  tilings  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
penonal  necessity,  nor  oven  of  the 
persofnal  vices  of  the  people.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  attempts  to  stimulate 
the  country  by  political  agitation.  It 
b  robbery  and  murder  on  svstem, 
crime  by  conspiracy.  Assummg  at 
different  times  different  names,  Kib- 
bonmen,  Whitefeet,  and  White  Boys, 
the  object  in  all,  b  one  and  tho  same, 
bioodsbed  and  robbery,  for  t)ie  pur- 
poses of  political  dbturbance.  Gangs 
pf  marauders  go  through  the  country 


by  night  collecting  arms  and  mone}'» 
bumfaag  and  murdering,  sometimes 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
peaceable  part  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics 
who  refuse  to  join  them,  but  in  all  in- 
stances their  notorious  object  b  the 
extinction  of  Protestant  property* 
Protestant  life,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland.  The  existence  of 
thb  conspiracy  has  Insen  acknowledged 
even  by  O'Connell.  In  a  speech  on 
the  6th  of  November,  addressing  tho 
populace,  he  said,  **  What  I  wbh  to 
address  you  upon,  b  the  violent  com- 
bination that  now  exists  in  Ireland. 
It  has  exbted  five  or  six  times  before 
but  I  was  enabled  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
I  put  a  stop  to  forty  or  forty-five  of 
these  associations  in  Meath.  They 
call  themselves  exclusively  Catholics* 
but  they  don't  spare  Catholics."  The 
Ribbonmen  have  an  oath  of  conspira* 
cy ;  they  are  sworn  to  be  secret,  and 
to  be  ready  to  turn  out,  when  called* 
to  help  Mr  O'Connell  in  obtaining 
justice  for  Ireland.  Thb  conspiracy 
b  increasing.  Withm  this  year  it 
has  extended  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  Leinster,  Mnnster,  and  Con- 
naught.  There  exbts  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  is  the  result,  and  for  the 
objects,  of  political  agitation.  Thb 
outrage  has  been  the  old  way  of  se- 
conding political  objects  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
declared  thb  to  have  been  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
read  firom  a  despatch,  written  in 
his  Viceroyalty,  the  words,  **  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  solicitude 
as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
thb  system  of  agitation  and  its  inevit- 
able consequences,  violence  and  out- 
rage. They  are  always  to  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect,  and  I  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  one  from  the  other."  But 
there  is  one  remarkable  circumstance 
which  we  should  lay  to  Mr  O'Cen- 
nell's  conscience,  if  he  had  any.  In 
the  early  part  of  1 836  there  were  some 
rumours  of  a  change  in  the  Ministry, 
a  change  which  always  sets  Mr  O'Con- 
nell on  the  qui  rive,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  greatly  derange  hb  system  of 
patronage.  On  this  occasion  he  made 
a  harangue  at  the  Association,  in 
which  ho  predicted,  that,  if  the  change 
took  place,  there  would  be  a  brutal 
and  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It 
is  a  certain  fact,  that,  whatever  was 
the  ^tunvlant,  from  that  hour  Ribbon* 
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im  ipread  liks  wildfire  all  over  Ire* 
kmd;  ami  lo  rapid  was  its  spreadi 
that  tlw  great  eaertion  of  the  party 
eyer  aince  has  been  to  preyent  its  ex* 
pWon.  One  of  the  most  singular 
dreomstances  in  this  hideous  stale  of 
affldm  is  the  suddenness  with  which 
portions  of  tlie  eountrvy  till  then  peace- 
nd>  are  thrown  into  the  most  frightful 
jUstnrtwnce.  They  could  scarcely  be 
mora  sacked  by  the  invasion  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  or  thrown  into  a  state  of 
greater  terror  by  the  plagae.  For 
uaCanee,  the  county  of  Siigo.  This 
is  a  ramarkably  beautiful  and  secluded 
pwtion  of  Irelandi  lying  in  the  moun- 
Hdnoos  country  on  tlM  edge  of  the 
Atlantic*  and  distinguished  not  more 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  than 
for  the  orderly  character  of  ito  pea- 
aantry.  The  secrat  anathema  was  is- 
sued against  it  a  few  months  ago,  and 
it  wu  suddenly  filled  witii  riot,  terror^ 
and  rapine*  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Roden*  "until  about  a  year  ago>  it 
was  as  desirable  a  part  of  the  world 
to  reside  in  as  any  province  of  her 
Mijesty's  domintons ;  but  since  a  sys- 
tem of  intinddadon  had  reached  that 
isoutftry,  it  was  no  longer  a  place  in 
which  any  quiet  person  would  wish  to 
live.  It  is  now  a  scene  of  distressy 
miseryf  and  wretchedness." 

But  to  pass  to  particulars.  The 
case  of  the  two  Protestants,  Macken- 
zie and  Allen*  has  already  excited  the 
astonbhment  of  the  public.  It  being 
known  that  they  intended  to  give  their 
vote  to  tiie  Protestant  canftidatc,  they 
were  seized  bv  a  mob  on  the  road, 
beaten  vicdently,  bound  with  cords, 
and)  being  first  sent  to  an  outhouse  in 
one  of  the  villages,  where  sacks  were 
boimd  over  their  eyes*  were  carried 
thus  blindfold  to  the  mountains.  There 
they  were  treated  with  savage  cruelty, 
bei^tt  with  bludgeons^  left  bound  and 
bliadfolded»  and  witiiout  food.  After 
u  days*  and  nights'  confinement,  th^ 
found  their  war  back  to  the  house  of 
Mackenxte,  and  next  morning  Allen 
died.  A  coroner's  inquest  returned  a 
verdict  of ««  Murder."  Whatever  was 
the  sym^thy  of  tiie  Government  on 
the  occasion,  itceitatnly  WM  not  shown 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  reward  for  tlM 
apprehension  of  the  oftendera,  for  that 
reward  was  only  L.M.  Let  another 
case  be  given-lhere  the  sufferer  was 
a  Roman  Calholic.  A  poor  blaek- 
mith  of  the  nane  of  Devaiiey  had  re- 
ined a  peremptory  order  froai  thene 


midnight  masters  of  the  land,  that  he 
should  not  dare  to  shoe  the  horse  of 
any  Hanoverian,  the  new  names  for 
Protestants.  He  was,  however,  tempt- 
edy  unluckily  for  himself,  to  do  S0|  in 
consequence  of  which  sentence  was 
passedagunsthito.  A  luge  party  rush- 
ed into  his  cottage,  and  commenced 
beating  him  violentiy  with  bludgeons. 
His  wife  threw  herself  over  him  to 
protect  him ;  but  the  executioners  had 
their  order,  and  both  wife  aUd  husband 
were  left  dreadfully  cut.  The  hus- 
band Imgered  under  bis  sufferings  till 
about  a  fortnight  sincct  when  he  died. 
The  wifo  was  so  much  iiyured*  that  it 
is  supposed  she  cannot  long  survive. 
The  daughter,  a  girl  of  seveateea, 
who  had  hid  herself  while  this  tragedy 
was  going  on,  venturing  to  look  out 
of  the  window  as  the  ruffians  were  go- 
ing away,  one  of  them  fired  at  her, 
and  lodged  several  shots  in  her  foce. 
To  take  another  case.  A  renect- 
able  Protestant  farmer,  named  Fair- 
banks, on  tibo  morning  of  the  10th 
of  November  last^  left  hit  home  to 
take  his  barley  to  Sligo  market.  On 
his  way  he  called  at  the  house  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  neighbour.  Within 
twenty  miuutes  after,  he  was  found  a 
corpse  on  the  road-dide  near  bis  cart* 
with  two  coils  of  rope  reund  his  mld- 
dle»  and  his  brains  beaten  out  with 
stones.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
remote  districts  of  the  countnr  that 
those  horrid  outrages  occur.  On  the 
let  of  last  October>  a  respectable  Pro- 
testant, named  Andrew  Ganley,  was 
murdered  in  tiie  streets  of  Dublin,  lit 
the  very  heart  of  tiie  city.  Though 
many  persons  were  sufficientiy  near 
him  to  hear  not  merely  his  cries»  but 
the  veiy  blows  ho  recdved,  not  one 
ventured  or  chose  to  interfere.  Sudi 
is  the  system  of  terror.  His  crime 
was  that  of  beU^  a  stanch  and  loyal 
Protestant,  and  not  ashamed  to  avow 
it.  And  why  was  this  indiridual  mur- 
dered? For  no  discoverable  roasoa, 
except  that  he  had  a  brother  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland^  who  was  charged 
with  having  killed  a  man  in  a  not 
The  chaige  failed,  the  witnesses  being 
proved  to  have  peijured  themselves; 
and,  apparently  to  revenge  the  escape 
of  one  innocent  man  in  Longford^  an- 
other innocent  man,  h»  brother,  was 
murdered  in  Dublin.  Such  are  tiie 
nunifications  of  the  Ribbon  system. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  vio- 
kmeee  is,  that  tbepei]ieti«toi%ares6l* 
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dom  to  be  ideotifiedj  as  a  part  of  the 
Ribbon  sjrstem  is  to  bring  their  rob- 
ben  and  a&sassins  from  oUier  countiesj 
'  that  tbejr  may  not  be  known.  As  to 
the  peace  and  purity  of  ^e  elections, 
let  one  example  be  given.  Mr  O'Gon- 
nell  cries  out  against  intimidation^  and 
demands  the  ballot  to  prevent  influ- 
ence. But  who  are  the  indmidators  ? 
At  the  late  election  for  the  countj  of 
Upperaiy,  the  following  condition  of 
tbiflgs  occurred : — The  gentlemen  and 
finnen  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Or- 
moiidy  in  going  to  the  election,  were 
ob%ed  to  proceed  in  a  kind  of  cara- 
van, armed,  to  resist  the  violence  un- 
der which  they  would  have  probably 
perished,  and  certainly  never  reached 
tbehnstiDgs  but  for  those  precautions. 
In  Lord  Roden's  very  able  detail  of 
the  existiBg  state  of  Ireland,  he  read 
a  letter  frona  one  of  the  gentiemen 
who  traveled  with  that  caravan.  The 
letter  stated>  that  at  ever^  village  or 
erosft-nwd  they  were  assailed  with 
shouts  and  imprecations.  As  they 
approached  Cashel,  a  principal  town, 
the  rabble  cried  alter  them  to  ''wait 
till  they  went  there,  and  they  would 
get  what  they  deserved."  Ten  miles 
from  the  town  a  pit  had  been  dug  in 
the  road*  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
earth,  for  a  trap.  Into  this  pit  the 
irrt  car  that  came  up  with  the  voters 
was  precipitated.  As  they  got  nearer 
the  town,  the  fences  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  were  completely  levelled  and 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  road  for 
a  considerable  ^stance.  The  heights 
were  covered  vrith  hundreda  of  people 
with  stones. '  They  had  an  escort  of 
the  Queen's  Bays,  and  some  infantry 
and  police.  The  party  being  (tivided 
in  consequence  of  the  encumbered 
state  of  the  roadj  and  the  cavalry  mov- 
ing on  rapidly  hi  front,  the  populace 
fluqg  a  tree  across  the  road,  and  at- 
tacked with  showers  of  stones  tbose 
who  were  coming  on.  Many  of  them 
were  severely  cut,  and  but  for  their 
firing  some  shots,  which  kept  the  as- 
saihmts  at  bay,  they  must  have  been 
idl  destroyed.  The  soldierr  and  po- 
lice amounted  to  thirty-eighty  with  a 
stipendianr  and  a  local  magistrate. 
—Notwithstanding  this  considerable 
force,  neither  were  the  country  people 
deteired,  nor  ^d  the  magistrates  ven- 
ture to  arrest  one  of  their  pursuers. 
Hnally,  the  party  were  left  at  six  in 
the  evening,  vrith  tired  horses,  a  mik 
oatalde  Cashdf  by  the  dragooiu  und 


police,  to  get  to 'the  place  of  election, 
Clonmel,  thirteen  miles  further,  and 
with  a  knowledge,  too,  that  a  mob  were 
already  on  the  road  to  intercept  them. 
They  did  hot  reach  Cloumel  tillseleven 
at  nieht,  and  might  thank  the  darkness 
for  Uieir  safety.  Even  at  Clonmel, 
at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  them,  and  a  man  had  his 
skull  fractured  by  a  blow  from  the 
mob.  As  they  passed  a  national  school 
on  the  road,  the  boys  and  girls  pelted 
them  with  stones  from  the  cnapeK 
yard.  Of  course,  while  things  re* 
main  in  this  state,  election  is  a  farce. 
Let  another  case  be  taken, — the  in- 
stance of  an  atrocious  murder  which 
occurred  the  1 2th  of  November  in  the 
same  county.  This  shows  the  syste- 
matic  atrocity,  the  almost  fiendish 
wickedness,  to  which  this  conspiracy 
of  bigotry  and  blood  stimulates  the 
Popish  peasantry.  The  name  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  Murphy,  a  com- 
fortable farmer  who  lived  near  the 
village  of  Bansha.  Between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  evening  a  gang  of 
assassins,  doubtless  appomted  for  the 
purpose,  five  armed  men,  went  to  Ids 
door,  and  asked  if  he  was  at  home* 
He  happened  to  be  out,  but  they 
not  believing  his  wife  who  told  them 
so,  searched  the  house.  As  he  was 
not  to  be  found,  they  went  to  the 
back  of  the  house  to  wait  for  his  re- 
turn. The  terrified  wife,  apprehend- 
ing the  real  oblect  of  the  ruffians,  at- 
tempted to  make  her  escape  from  the 
window  to  meet  her  husband,  and 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  she  was 
seized  in  the  attempt  by  one  of  them, 
who  presented  a  blunderbuss  at  her, 
pushed  her  back,  and  stood  guard.  It 
was  two  hours  before  Murphy  return- 
ed, totally  unconscious  of  the  horrid 
fate  that  awaited  him.  During  all  this 
time  his  murderers  waited  coolly  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
sent;  but  what  must  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  the  wretched  wife  du- 
ring those  two  hours  with  her  ten 
children  round  her,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  her  husband  murdered 
and  her  children  left  fatherless,  if  not 
butchered  along  with  him !  At  lengtii 
he  returned — he  was  seized  and  mur- 
dered in  the  nresence  of  his  vrife  and 
children — and,  as  if  this  was  not  hor- 
rid enough,  in  a  savage  spirit  whidi 
would  shame  even  the  wilderness,  they 
dragged  his  dead  body  to  the  doc^  of 
his  \sm^^  and  there  mutilated  it,  stUl 
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before  the  cyi$s  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

What  can  exceed  this  ?  What  an- 
nals of  national  barbarity  even  in 
times  of  the  wildest  excitement^  or 
the  darkest  ignorance^  ever  surpassed 
deeds  like  these,  which  are  acting  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  every^  dav  ?  We  should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  whole 
House  of  Lords  had  raised  one  cry  of 
indignation  at  this  dreadful  system  of 
organized  murder,  and  of  not  less  in- 
dignation at  the  insolent  hypocrisy 
which  dared  to  call  it  peace  and  good 
order.  As  for  the  trifling  person  who» 
as  if  in  ridicule  of  all  government,  is 

S laced  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
e  probably  has  no  more  the  faculty, 
to  feel  than  the  decision  to  punish. 
His  ringlets  and  romances  are  fittest 
to  fill  up  his  mind ;  but  England  has 
other  duties,  and  there  can  be  but  one 
sentiment  in  any  just,  vigorous,  or  ho- 
nourable mind,  of  the  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  pursued,  to  both  those 
who  perpetrate  such  horrors,  and  those 
who  suffer  them  to  be  done  with  im- 
punity. We  should  also  have  expected 
to  see  Uie  especial  guardians  of  religion 
In  the  House  of  Lords  showing  what 
they  too  felt  as  the  successive  mur- 
ders were  exposed  before  their  eyes. 
It  would  have  been  worthy  of  tlie  sa- 
cred humanity  and  dignified  courage 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  heads  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
to  have  protested  with  one  voice 
against  a  system  which  must  have 
struck  them  with  shame  and  sorrow 
for  human  nature.  Their  Lordships 
may  be  assured  that  something  more 
than  silent  disapprobation  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  are  not  placed 
m  the  Legislature  simply  to  listen 
when  such  things  are  told: 

But  if  any  circumstance  could  add 
surprise  to  the  general  feeling,  it  was 
the  defence  which  was  attempted  to 
be  set  up  against  this  overwhelming 
charge.  It  consisted  of  a  confused 
and  rambling  mixture  of  police  re- 
turns, magisterial  reports,  and  though 
last  not  least,  the  conceptions  of  Mr 
<)'Connell*s  viceroy.  All  the  world 
ficnows  the  compass  of  Lord  Mu]grave*s 
mind.  He  is  a  frivolous  man  of  fa- 
shion. Lord  Durham  drew  his  picture 
when  he 'spoke  of  "  a  pretty  gentle- 
tleman  who  sings  pretty  songs,  and 
vrites  pretty  verses."  The  French- 
ui  described  at  once  his  success  and 
merits,  when  he  said  «  Cejeun 


homme  ira  loin,  car  il  itanse  par&ite- 
ment  bien.*'  But  he  has  gone  too  far^ 
even  for  so  perfect  a  dancer.  He 
should  have  been  left  to  the  triumphs 
of  Bond  Street.  Thrown  into  Irehuid» 
he  is  thrown  into  a  light  where  his 
natural  feebleness  of  character  is  seen 
through  by  every  eye ;  and  the  man 
who  might  have  been  clever  in  a  car- 
nival, or  respectable  among  the^riii- 
entes  of  a  soiree  in  Ma^-fair,  becomes 
ridicvdous  as  the  depository  of  power 
in  a  distracted  country.  What  is  to 
be  expected,  with  conspiracy  in  the 
streets,  and  coxcombry  on  the  throne  ? 
The  whole  weight  of  his  defence  rest- 
ed upon  the  single  plea,  that  Ireland 
was  not  more  torn  by  popular  vio- 
lence last  year  than  in  the  six  that  pre- 
ceded it,  since  the  passing  of  the  Po- 
pish bill  in  1829.  We  shall  see  here- 
after how  completely  that  plea  was 
swept  f^om  under  his  feet.  But  is  this 
the  main  argument  after  all,  that 
though  Ireland  is  covered  with  assas- 
sination and  incendiarism,  though 
murder  stalks  abroad,  and  conspiracy, 
in  contempt  of  all  check,  scoffs  at  the 
laws,  all  this  is  not  worse  than  it  has 
been!  But  what  were  we  told  when 
tiie  Popish  bill  was  forced  upon  the 
empire  ?  We  had  Mr  O'Connell  and 
his  tribe  swearing  by  all  the  gods  they 
acknowledged,  and  pledguig  all  the 
conscience  that  they  had,  to  the  pro- 
mise that  emancipation  would  be  the 
signal  of  universal  tranquillity.  The 
whole  body  of  the  priesthood  pledged 
themselves  at  their  altars  to  answer 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that 
peace  would  thenceforth  be  establish- 
ed in  Ireland.  Their  delegates  in 
Dublin  entered  into  the  same  bond ; 
tlieir  members  in  London  took  a  so- 
lemn oath,  on  entering  the  legislature, 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  included 
in  the  most  total  conscientious  and  re- 
ligious abstinence  from  all  injury  to 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment of  the  realm.  And  now,  a 
trifier  comes  forward  with  the  plea 
that  things  are  not  changed  for  the 
worse !  But  have  we  not  a  right  to  say 
that  the  whole  compact  is  broken,  the 
national  hope  disappointed,  the  na- 
tional credulity  imposed  on,  and  the 
national  honour  insulted  by  the  avow- 
ed continuance  of  those  wasting  and 
desperate  outrages  which  we  made 
such  hazardous  sacrifices  to  extinguish  ? 
To  the  utmost  peril  of  all  the  interests 
of  England,  for  it  is  to  the  utmost  pe* 
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ril  of  Protestantism,  we  bare  suffered 
Papists  to  enter  the  British  legislature ; 
witn  a  &tal  neglect  of  the  lessons  of 
experience^  we  have  allowed  Papists 
to  make  laws  for  Protestants ;  in  al- 
most direct  defiance  of  Scripture,  we 
have  placed  in  power  a  religion  which 
that  Scripture  denounces  as  a  corrup* 
tioo,  and  which  never  used  power  but 
to  crush  alilLe  ciYil  and  religious  free- 
dom. We  have  already  made  the  for- 
midahle  discovery,  that  we  have  raised 
a  spirit  whichf  even  though  scarcely 
yet  embodied  amongst  us,  too  keen 
for  vigilance^  and  too  violent  for  our 
strength^  defies  the  national  will,  and 
usurps  Uie  national  empire.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not 
merely  is  this  plea  shallow,  but  that 
the  conUnuance  of  those  acts  is  the 
result  of  a  regular  determination  to 
disturb  the  country,  and  disturb  it  for 
purposes  at  once  of  private  malice,  of 
private  avarice,  and  of  private  lust  of 
power.  It  is  notorious  that  the  con- 
spiracy is  under  rule,  that  it  widens 
or  narrows^  maddens  or  subsides,  by 
command ;  that  the  beacon  lighted  at 
the  centre  of  revolt  is  Instantly  an- 
swered by  a  thousand  fires  in  every 
haunt  of  rebellion  throughout  the 
land,  and  that  at  the  extinction  of  the 
eeotral  signal,  all  is  dark  again.  At 
the  great  day  of  reckoning  what  show* 
ers  of  blooci  will  not  the  heart  be  an- 
swerable for  which  stimulates,  guides, 
and  creates  this  unspealLable  system. 
Bat  long  before  that  day  comes,  it  is 
oar  solemn  trust  that  the  eye  which 
sees  the  death  of  the  just,  and  hears 
the  cry  of  his  blood  from  the  ground, 
will  avenge  the  migesty  of  justice,  and 
disburthen  the  empire  of  the  criminalB 
whose  impunity  arraigns  the  land 
before  Heaven. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  investi- 
gation of  the  viceroy's  defence  decided 
the  question  at  once.  None  of  the 
pariiamentary  efforts  of  this  illustrious 
person  ever  exhibited  more  of  that 
clear  and  profound  discernment  which 
distingmanes  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful mind  now  in  existence.  When 
our  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
the  petty  passions  of  our  time  passed 
with  it,  the  future  men  of  England 
win  treasure  those  expressions  of  an 
imrivalled  understandmg,  and  form 
themselves  on  the  model  of  its  force 
of  thoughts  and  noble  simplicity  of 
phrase.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
mi  th«i  be  bad  felt  it  his  duty  to  look 


into  documents,  and  those  having 
made  an  impressiou  on  his  mind,  he 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  that  im- 
pression. The  noble  earl.  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  had  told  the  House  that  the 
tranquillity  mentioned  in  her  Majes- 
ty's speech  was  not  meant  to  imply 
judicial  or  agrarian  tranquillity,  but 
political.     Now,  what  was  the  sort  of 

{political  tranquillity  existing  in  Irc- 
and?  The  Duke  here  adverted  to 
the  low  trick  which  had  been  played 
in  dissolving  the  rebel  association  in 
Ireland,  a  few  days  before  the  Speech, 
evidently  for  the  mere  purpose  of  al- 
lowing this  topic  of  tranquillity  to  be 
inserted — an  association  which  was 
declared  at  the  moment,  and  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  capable  of 
being  revived  within  the  next  four* 
and- twenty  hours.  ''  But  even  at 
that  time,'*  said  the  Duke,  **  her  Ma- 
jesty was  g^ven  to  understand  that  her 
ministers  must  be  selected  by  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  head  of  that 
association.  To  talk,  therefore,  of 
political  tranquillity,  in  any  part  of 
that  country,  looking  at  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  placed,  was  vague  and 
idle.  One  of  the  greatest  authorities 
that  had  appeared  in  that  country,  a 
noble  relative  of  his  own,  had  pro- 
nounced that  the  agrarian  disturbances 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  political 
agitation.  A  noble  earl,  Lord  Grey, 
had  agreed  in  that  opinion  ;  and  not 
only  had  he  (Lord  Grey)  expressed, 
in  the  strongest  language,  liis  acquies- 
cence, but  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Brougham),  who  then  sat  upon  the 
woolsack,  had  pronotmced  his  agree- 
ment in  that  conviction.  Nay,  the 
noble  earl  (Mulgrave)  had  over  and 
over  again  admitted  it  in  his  speech 
to-night;  nay,  more,  had  clearly 
proved  the  fact,  in  his  own  quotations 
from  his  own  reports.  But  then  the 
noble  lord  said  that  it  had  been  always 
so  in  Ireland.  Undoubtedly  it  had 
been  so,  when  he  (the  Duke  of  Wei- 
lington)  filled  the  office  of  chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  now 
some  tliirtv  years  a^o,  and  this  state 
of  things  had  continued  in  a  great 
degree  ever  since.  But  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of 
Oovemment  then  and  now?  The 
former  Governments  came  down  to 
Pariiament  and  admitted  that  there 
were  disturbances,  and  called  for  ex- 
traordinary powers.  They  did  not 
speak  of  tranquillityi  as  the  speeches 
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io  1836  aiid  the  proscnt  jcar  had 
done.  After  sonic  exj^reMioos  on  the 
imperfect  state  of  tbeir  reportsy  sub- 
mitted to  the  Houscj  he  called  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
lnqiector*s  reports.  He  found  that  in 
the  year  1836  there  were  committed 
to  prison  for  offences^  23*891  persons. 
Nov,  he  remembered  that  year  was 
the  first  in  which  '  general  tranquil- 
lity '  was  made  matter  of  boast  m  a 
rK;h  from  the  throne,  at  the  end  of 
session.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  back  at  the  returns  of 
uroTious  years,  and  he  found  a  great 
inerease  of  crime  in  the  very  year  of 
tranquillity,  1836,  which  was  specially 
mentioned  to  the  consideration  of  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  in  that  year  the  number  com- 
mitted for  offences  wa^  as  he  had 
stated,  23,891  persons.  From  a  simi- 
lar return  made  for  the  year  1835,  it 
appeared  that  the  numbers  were 
21,265,  or  2000  less  than  the  year  of 
tranquillity.  He  had  gone  Mck  to 
the  year  1828,  and  he  found  the  re- 
turns were  as  follows : — In  the  year 
1828,  the  number  of  committals  for 
offences  was  14,663;  in  1829, 15,271 ; 
m  1830,  15,794;  in  1831,  16,192;  in 
1832,  16,002}  in  1833,  17,819;  in 
1834,  after  the  passing  of  the  Coercion 
BUI,  21,381 ;  in  the  year  1835, 21,265; 
and  the  year  1836,  23,891.  Now 
this  was  what  was  called  tranquillity 
(hear,  and  laughter).  These  returns 
showed  that  the  number  of  committals, 
which  in  1828  amounted,  as  he  had 
stated,  to  14,653,  had  increased  in  the 
course  of  eight  years  up  to  23,691, 
and  then  Parliament  was  told  that 
Ireland  was  in  r  remarkable  state  of 
tranquillity  (hear,  and  laughter)."* 

The  Duke  then  adverted  to    the 
dap-trap  which  the  theatrical  Yioeroy 
had  contrived  for  popularity.    "  The 
noUe  earl,**  said  he,  with  duo  scorn, 
'^  made  his  tour  du*ough  Ireland,  «id 
crime   having  increawd,   as  it  was 
stated,  he  had  actually  thought  pro- 
per to  exercise  his  authority  to  die 
extent  of  pardoning  not  less  tmin  about 
thirteen  hundred  persons  Qiear,  hear). 
This  accounted  for  the  boasts  of  tran- 
quillity.    But  there  was  not  any  man 
'ho  had  property  or  connexion  with 
land,  who  did  not  feel  that  there 
a  total  absence  of  seciuity  for 
w  well  M  tor  property,    Nny^ 
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that  one  description  of  property  had 
been  altogether  done  away  with.** 

Now,  what  arc  Englishmen  to  tbiuk 
of  this  result  of  Emancipatbn  and 
Reform  together?  The  hignest  autho- 
rities in  the  country  are  convened  to 
decide  on  the  state  of  the  second  great 
portion  of  the  empire.  That  portion 
IS  proved,  on  the  documents  of  the 
Cabinet  itself,  to  be  in  a  state  of  the 
most  dreadful  outrage;  that  outrage 
to  be  the  direct  residt  of  a  vast  com- 
bination  against  all  order,  with  secret 
oaths,  and  signs  of  conspiracy ;  that 
conspiracv  to  be  wholly  the  work  of 
a  b&oted  and  blood-thirsty  faction, 
maddening  the  passions  of  the  popu* 
lace  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishiDg 
Protestantiiftm  in  the  empire,  whether 
by  the  corruption  of  Briti^  coundl 
or  the  outbreak  of  Irish  rebelliou. 
And  sdU  the  men  who  openly  pro- 
nounce themselves  the  leaders  of  that 
&ction,  who  openly  insult  the  laws, 
taunt  the  feelings,  and  denounce  the 
authority  of  England,  do  all  this  with- 
out being  thwarted  in  theur  course ! 
If  such  men  procUim  themselves  the 
abettors  of  a  British  C!abinet,  it  must 
be  only  because  they  expect  to  degrade 
that  Cabiuet  into  tools,  or  have  al- 
ready enlisted  them  as  partisans. 
Where  the  hand  is  that  ora  ruffian, 
and  the  head  that  of  a  dupe,  what 
must  be  the  condition  <^  the  body? 
Where  men  are  content  to  dng 
on  a  temporary  existence  in  power, 
while  every  moment  is  purchased 
with  a  new  plague-spot,  what  must 
be  the  final  putre&ction?  Where 
a  government  announces  at  once  its 
want  of  strength,  and  its  want  of 
steadiness,  by  suffering  itself  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
first  brawny  ruffian  that  will  take  it 
in  charge,  what  can  England  expect 
from  it  except  passive  submission  to 
the  wildest  or  the  most  wicked  ca- 
reer ?  We  again  call  upon  the  {>eople 
of  England  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  they  now  stand.  The  strug- 
gle b  infinitely  more  desperate,  ha- 
zardous, and  determined  than  any 
conflict  of  party  that  they  have  ever 
seen.  If  tne  prostitution  of  patron- 
age, contempt  of  public  feeing,  insolt 
to  public  justice,  and  ravage  of  life  ' 
ana  property  were  tenfold  what  they 
are,  they  are  nothing  to  the  havoc  of 
Popish  ascendency.  These  would  be 
but  the  mere  scorue  and  ashes  of  that 
YMl  funiAce  which  burni  ieeg  be* 
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low-othe  mere  defacera  and  burdens 
of  die  surface,  turning  it  into  steiili- 
iy,  and  m|kk]Dg  it  repulsive  to  the 
eye  of  man ;  but  stiU  only  the  slight 
and  eveiy-day  offspring  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  conflagration,  which  eats 
away  die  bowels  of  the  land,  and 
shakes  it  from  hour  to  hour  with  me-, 
naces  of  insecurity.  It  is  neither  the 
foolisb  Viceroy  nor  the  criminal  Agi- 
tators—the brutal  peasant,  sent  forth 
to  midnight  murder,  nor  the  sullen 
priest,  raving  against  the  Scriptures 
vhkh  denounce  him, — neither  the 
Uind  nor  the  blind  leader, — ^that  con- 
stitutes the  true  peril  of  the  time. 
That  pern  is  the  ascendency  iff  Pope- 
lyiaue  realm.  The  mere  struggle 
of  party  is  iMighed  at  by  the  supenor 
fiend;  the  peasant,  whether  slaugh- 
tering or  aumghtered,  is  only  a  ci- 
pher in  the  great  account ;  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Agitator  himself  is  but  aa 
a  grun  of  dust ;  the  infirmity  of  the 
C&inet  b  but  as  the  passing  wind ; 
idl  are  regarded  as  only  a  prelude  to 
that  tremendous  dissonance,  that  roar 
of  triumphant  rebellion  with  which 
all  the  voices  of  persecution  and  infi- 
dcU^,  ferocious  bigotiy  and  frantic 
revolt,  are  to  be  raised  over  the  scaf- 
fold of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  exposure  of  the 
nature  of  those  crimes  exhibited  them 
still  more  startling  Hght.     Of 
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the  enormous  number  of  23,891 
one  year,  the  offences  against  the  per* 
MA  amounted  to  7769,  and  of  these 
not  less  tiban  843  were  either  cases  of 
mmder,  or  con^iracies  to  murder,  or 
manslaoghter,  more  dian  at  the  rate 
of  two  a-day.  There  were  not  less 
than  fiye  hundred  cases  of  malicious 
o£fencea— of  burning,  destroying,  and 
attacking  property;  and  forty-four 
robberies  of  arms.  By  the  returns 
from  Uie  county-officers  there  were, 
in  1836,  14,000  more  criminals  to  be 
added  to  the  23,891  already  given  in 
the  inspector  s  repels.  In  aDusion 
to  Lord  Mn]grave*s  silly  pursuit  of 
popularity,  he  asked,  "  Haa  he  never 
pardoned  people  who  ought  to  have 
bad  the  law  carried  into  execution 
upon  tbem  ?  Had  there  not  been  some 
seeldng  of  popular  applause  besides 
that  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
performance  of  great  duties  which  he 
was  called  on,  as  the  highest  magla- 
tnAs  in  that  countnr,  to  administer  ? 
Re  Ffslly  ihonght  tiie  British  House 
of  Xorda  was  entitled  to  h»Te  those 
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matters  satisfactorily  accounted  for." 
The  Duke  then  declared  "  that  even 
the  police  returns  seemed  singularly 
conaised.  Formerly  they  were  cor- 
rect in  a  verv  striking  degree.  What 
he  demanded  was  returns  which  would 
acquaint  their  Lordships  with  the 
real  state  of  Ireland.  From  all  that 
)ie  heard,  and  all  that  he  knew,  the 
state  of  crime  was  any  thing  but  di« 
minished  in  the  last  year.  There  was 
one  point  also  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was,  that 
armed  bands  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  through  the  country  unpre- 
vented  by  the  magistrates  or  any  one 
else.  Under  those  drcumstances,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  use  the  word  tran- 


Will  it  be  believed  that  any  man 
of  common  sense  would  have  made 
the  answer  which  Lord  Melbourne 
made  to  this  clear  and  forcible  ^>* 
peal?  It  was,  "  That  it  was  not 
to  Ireland,  any  more  than  as  Ire- 
land waa  a  part  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  the  word  tranqmllity  was  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  he  spoke  oif  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  the  British  empire.^' 
Was  tiiere  ever  logic  like  this  ?  A 
great  island,  half  the  size  of  Britain, 
IS  in  a  state  of  disorganization  at 
least, — thirty  thousand  acts  of  atro- 
city are  committed  in  the  course  of  a 
year, — murders  and  manslaughters 
are  frequent, — a  furious  conspira- 
cy is  notoriouslv  fermenting  through 
the  land,  —  and  yet  the  Minister 
asseits  all  to  be  tranquil,  because  the 
larger  of  the  two  islands  is  undisturb- 
ed. Bv  the  same  mode  of  reasoning, 
if  a  reoellion  were  raginff  in  York* 
shire,  while  Middlesex  and  Essex  re- 
mained loyal.  Lord  Melbourne  would 
be  entitied  to  declaim  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  Great  Britain.  But  let  ua 
hear  another  <^  his  arguments,  equal- 
Iv  extraordinary.  In  reforenoe  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statement 
that  armed  bands  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  through  the  countiy,  and  that 
strong  measures  were  regmred  to  put 
them  down,  "  Why,"  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, *'  strong  measures  have 
been  already  demanded  and  given. 
But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The 
Arms  Act  itself  had  nroved  <juite  fruit- 
less, and  he  did  not Wieve  itpossibie 
to  frame  laws  which  could  effectually 
get  the  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people.''  Let  ihe  ProteetanU  of  Ire- 
lauo,  and  of  EngUmd  too^  hem:  than 
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declaration.  What  does  it  atnount 
to  but  an  absolute  declaration  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  laws,  or  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  Government?  What 
would  common  sense  say?  If  your 
laws  are  not  sufficient  to  put  down 
rebels  in  arms,  make  stronger;  for 
the  rebels  must  be  put  down,  or  the 
state  is  surrendered.  If  you  have  a 
government  either  too  foolish  to  con- 
ceive protective  measures,  too  feeble  to 
enforce  them,  or  too  factious  to  resist 
faction,  then  cast  off  that  govern- 
ment at  once,  and  choose  men  fitted 
to  defend  the  state,  for  without  such 
men  all  must  be  ruined.  Let  us  hear 
Lord  Melbourne  again  in  his  confes- 
sion of  Cabinet  impotence.  **  He  had 
formerly  been  for  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, but  he  was  not  for  them  now, 
jfbr  he  did  not  think  they  gave  a  go- 
vernment any  strength."  And  for 
what  possible  reason  is  it  to  be  con- 
ceived that  the  Minister  abandons 
thb  power  of  sustaining  good,  and 
€xtinguishing  evil?  *'  He  thinks," 
forsooth,  *'  that  they  bring  odium 
and  obloquy  on  a  government,  and 
thus  weaKen  rather  than  strengthen 
it.*'  But  must  not  any  man  of  under- 
standing ask.  Whose  odium  and  oblo- 
quy do  they  bring  on  Government  ? 
Certa^y  not  the  odium  or  obloquy 
of  the  honest  part  of  the  community, 
whom  they  defend ;  nor  of  the  wise, 
who  see  their  necessity.  They  are 
obnoxious  only  to  villains  and  trai- 
tors.,  But  what  is  the  use  of  laws 
unless  they  can  protect  us  against  vil- 
lains and 'traitors?  And  what  more 
contemptuous  stigma  can  be  branded 
on  the  imbecility  of  a  government, 
than  that  they  are  unable  to  adopt 
the  defence  of  the  state,  or  that  be- 
cause they  cannot  do  all,  they  are  de- 
termined to  do  nothing  ? 

But  we  have  to  mark  another  noint 
of  this  0*Conncll  legislation.  Lord 
Koden  had  expressed  the  alarm  which 
Irish  Protestantism  naturally  felt  at 
seeing  offices  in  Ireland  rapidly  fill- 
ing with  Papist  functionanes.  For 
not  merely  havo  the  high  situations, 
which  might  be  considered  olnects  of 
intelligent  ambition,  been  filled  up  by 
Roman  Catholics,  but  a  habit  of  put- 
ting them  into  all  the  local  and  mmor 
situations  of  authority  was  charged 
on  the  Government.  This  evil  the 
Irish  Protestant  dreaded  most  of  all. 
The  appointment  of  Papists  to  the 
Jiigher  offices,  would  b^  at  once  a 


grievance  and  a  danger.  How  is  1 
possible  to  doubt  the  uauger  of  choos- 
mg  Popish  counsellors  for  a  Protes- 
tant Government — counsellors  whose 
religious  belief,  if  they  have  any  at 
all,  must  prompt  them  to  denounce 
Protestantism  as  a  '^  damnable  here- 
sy," to  thwart  all  Protestant  coun- 
cils, and  to  triumph  in  all  Protestant 
overthrow?  How  is  it  possible  to 
doubt,  that  in  a  Government  whose 
religious  interests  are  not  merely  in 
frequent  discussion,  but  are  the  essen- 
tial topics,  minglingof  necessity  with  all 
deliberations,  and  often  paramount  to 
all  the  political  opinion  of  a  Papist,  must 
not  be  singularly  liable  to  corruption 
by  his  religious  bias  ?  If  an  infidel, 
he  must  be  unsafe,  from  his  gene- 
ral want  of  the  only  great  bond 
of  human  fidelity.  If  a  Papist,  he 
must  be  unsafe,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Komish  principle  of  destroying 
ever^  faith  repugnant  to  Rome.  If 
ambition  of  a  more  adventurous  class 
inflame  him,  and  he  thinks  of  the 
supremacy  of  Popery  as  a  step  to  his 
aim,  what  formidable  advantages  for 
national  disturbance  must  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  with  a  fribble  like  Lord  Miil- 
grave  in  his  power;  constantly  sug- 
gesting measures  of  mischief,  which  the 
well-dressed  simpleton  at  his  side  mis- 
takes for  lures  to  popularity  ;  and  em- 
ploying all  his  means  to  perplex  better 
councils,  awake  latent  animosities,  and 
alienate  the  known  friends  of  English 
connexion !  What  is  to  hinder  a  Pa- 
pist from  going  to  the  last  extent  of 
that  atrocious  treachery,  which  Po- 

Eery  pronounces  righteous  zeal,  and 
etraying  the  most  private  councils  of 
the  state  ?  Who  are  pledged  to  their 
undoing  ?  At  this  moment  some  of 
the  most  confidential  law  officers  of 
the  Irbh  Government  are  Papists,  and 
violent  ones ;  bitter  haranguers  against 
Protestant  feelings  in  and  out  of  the 
Legislature.  Chosen  by  Mr  O'Con- 
ncll's  express  desire,  who  can  doubt  tlie 
purpose  for  which  they  were  chosen  ? 
\Vith  what  eyes  must  not  Protestants 
regard  their  condition  ?  On  this  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel  sits  the  Cabinet, 
listening  with  feigned  civility  and  real 
fear  to  the  Agitator ;  on  the  other  side 
sits  the  Viceroy  between  a  pair  of  Pa- 
pists placed  in  authority  over  him,  at 
once  for  their  virulence  and  thdr 
subserviency.  The  British  Cabinet, 
like  a  debtor  with  tb«  bidlifi  at  bis 
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heeb  ;  tbe  gentle  Viceroy^  like  a 
sudden  with  a  pair  of  Duennas  be* 
side  her«  ordering  the  management  of 
her  pulses  and  her  purse,  and  dictating 
every  syllable  of  a  soul  destined  to 
leading-strings  by  nature.  And,  irhile 
all  this  absiu^y  affronts  the  common 
sense  of  the  land,  is  there  no  darker 
hazud  ?  Do  the  conspirators  spend  all 
their  gunpowder  in  fireworks  ?  While 
money  is  to  be  made  by  official  routine, 
the  lawyers  ma^r  bo  satisfied  to  follow 
the  routine ;  while  the  collision  is  yet  in 
the  preparative  state,  public  officers 
may  not  choose  to  inyolve  themselTes 
in  the  hazards  of  too  hasty  change ; 
so  long  as  the  appearance  of  impar- 
tiality costs  them  nothing,  they  ma^ 
perform  their  functions  without  chi* 
eanery,  and  even  respect  their  oaths. 
But  we  shall  have  yet  to  think  of  try- 
ing times,  and  when  those  times  shall 
occur,  what  is  to  become  of  neutrality  ? 
What  Papist  duties  will  not  be  de- 
manded of  every  Papist,  by  the  faction 
which  has  erected  him  into  power? 
The  individuals  in  question  may  resist* 
But  let  the  conduct  of  the  thirty-five 
Prists,  members  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, give  the  general  reply.  Let 
their  injuries  and  insults  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  show  how  far  the  body 
can  respect  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions before  man  and  heaven.  Let 
the  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  the 
wAolc  Popish  cabal,  from  their  pre- 
lates down  to  their  peasantry,  prove 
the  utter  impossibility  of  binding  the 
Papist  by  any  bond  capable  of  be- 
ing devised  by  the  authority,  or  bro- 
ken by  the  falsehood  of  man. 

But  Uie  glaring  evil  becomes  still 
more  glaring  when  it  descends  into 
the  lower  grades.  Every  man  knows 
what  vexations  may  be  practised  by  a 
fool  or  a  knave  in  the  magistracy ;  how 
often  a  single  blunderer  can  disturb  a 
whole  county ;  and  how  long  a  litigious 
and  petuUnt  upstart  on  the  bench 
can  insult  his  betters.  But  add  sec« 
taiian  bitterness,  and  a  craving  for 
popularity  to  insolence  of  nature,  and 
bow  deeply  does  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistracy make  men  loathe  the  office. 
Is  not  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1641  before  us  still  ?  Do  we  not  see 
there  written  in  letters  of  blood  the 
desperate  folly  of  trusting  the  police 
of  a  Protestant  Government  to  hostile 
hands.  In  those  days,  the  policy  had 
been  all  subsussion,  confidence,  reli- 
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ance  on  the  Papist,  the  whole  farce 
and  trag^y  of  conciliation  in  one  ter- 
rible drama.     Massacre  was  the  re- 
sidt.     May  God  avert  the  amen ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  averted,  it  will  not  be  for 
the  indolent  or  the  headstrong.    Vigi- 
lance is  the  only  sound  policy  where 
perfidy  exists.     England  must  exert 
the  power  given  to  her  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  flinging  overboard 
the  Cabinet  which  has  brought  the 
pestilence  into  the  ship,  extinguish  the 
contagion.  What  are  we  to  hope  from 
Lord  Melbonrhe?   Let  him  answer. 
<*  The^  noble  Lord  (Roden)  has  re- 
quested of  his  noble  friend  (  Mulg^ave) 
not  to  appoint  to  offices  persons,  who 
by  their  principles  would  be  incapaci* 
tated  from  performing  the  duties  of 
those  offices."     We  cannot  conceive 
a  more  justifiable  request,  or  a  more 
essential  policy .     But  what  does  Lord 
Melbourne  say.  "  Now  he  would  take 
it  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  the  course 
which  his  noble  friend  would  consider 
it  his  duty  to  pursue,  was  not  to  consi* 
der  what  might  be  or  might  not  be, 
the  opinions  of  persons  appointed  to 
any  office,  but  what  was  their  conduct 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  situation  iu 
which  they  were  placed."     Now,  if 
this  were  not  said  in  palpable  mock- 
ery, in  what  spirit  coidd  it  be  said  ? 
What  is  the  source  of  any  man*s  con- 
duct but  his  opinions  ?    On  Loid  Mel- 
bourne s  maxim,  principles  seem  to  be 
whoUj  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
only  impulse  of  man  is  his  pay.     But 
whatever  may  be  Lord  MelbDume's 
personal  practice  on  such  occasions, 
we  shall  tell  him  that  opinions  are  the 
only  guides  of  conduct,  and  that  none 
but  a  fool  or  a  knave  would  entrust 
men  with  power  before  some  know- 
ledge of  their  principles  is  obtained  as 
a  guide  to  their  use  of  it*    It  is  true, 
that  the  Papist  policeman  may  do  his 
duty  decently  where  his  bigotry  does 
not  interfere ;  but  let  the  time  of  trou- 
ble come,  let  him  be  told  bv  his  fellow 
constables  that  **  seven  millions*'  out 
of  the  eight  are  sworn  to  revolt.  The 
priest  harangues  him  to  '<  fight  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,**  as  the  priest  orders 
his  rabble  to  vote  at  elections ;  and  let 
some  ruffian  agitator  halloo  his  in- 
furiated rabble,  '<  Down  with  the  Sas- 
senach/' we  shall  then  see  whether 
Papist  opinions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Paput  conduct*    The  unchained 
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Airies  of  rapine  and  massaere  will  re- 
buke the  indolent  folly  and  the  insane 
sophism  of  the  minister. 

Another  topic  of  great  importance 
was  brought  forward  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  Mr 
O'Brien,  the  member  for  Limerick, 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  proceed 
against  the  election  fund.  The  his- 
tory of  this  fund  has  been  so  l&Tgely 
berore  the  public,  that  wo  shall  mereljr 
advert  to  its  outline.  The  conduct  of 
the  Irish  elections  had  been  so  gross, 
Pttch  acknowledged  bribery,  and  such 
open  intimidation  had  taken  place,  tiiat 
no  less  than  fourteen  petinons  were 
announced  immediately.  But,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  many  of  the  can- 
didates were  men  who  had  either  ex- 
hausted their  means  by  former  elec- 
tions, or  were  nnable  to  sustain  the 
expense  of  maintaining  theu*  seats, 
with  all  the  justice  on  their  side,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  friends  of  jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  tlnit  a  fund 
should  ba  raised  to  the  petitioners 
in  such  oases  as,  after  a  full  exa- 
mination by  the  society,  were  mat- 
ters of  unquestionable  right.  This 
proceeding  greatly  alarmed  0*Con- 
nell  and  his  faction.  His  borough- 
mongering  was  threatened  with  a  r^ 
vision,  which  by  no  means  suited  Ids 
ideas  of  trade;  and  he,  of  course, 
declaimed  against  it  furiously.  All 
his  creatures  were  in  a  state  of  as- 
tonished yirtue,  which  astonished  no- 
body else ;  and  the  ''  fVee  and  inde- 
pendent members*'  whom  he  drags  at 
his  hiltder  parts,  were  loud  in  their 
wrath  at  this  stigma  on  their  political 
purity.  Mr  O'Brien,  fortunately  for 
himself,  is  the  very  reverse  of  an 
orator,  and  the  labour  which  it  costs 
this  free  and  independent  joint  of  the 
tail  to  speak  three  consecutive  sen- 
tences, wdl  save  him,  we  presume,  the 
trouble  of  making  the  painful  experi- 
ment for  all  time  to  come.  Mr  E. 
L.  Bulwer  seconded  him. 

Sir  William  Follett  then  rose,  and 
demolished  mover,  seconder,  and  mo- 
tion, with  the  most  amusing  facility. 
He  began  by  flinging  the  charge  of 
illegality  back  in  the  teeth  of  the 
honourable  members.  "  It  has  been 
stated,"  said  Sir  WilHam,  «<  that  per- 
sons not  connected  iHth  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  particular  borough  of 
Limeriek,  or  other  places  petidoned 
against,  aw,  by  the  act  of  subacriblng, 
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guilty  of  a  breach  of  prif  Uege.  I  de. 
maud,  will  this  doctrine  be  supported 
by  any  Minister,  or  by  any  law  officer 
of  the  Crown?  If  it  shall,  I  at  once 
deny  it.  I  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine. When,  I  would  ask,  has  the 
noble  Lord  (Russell),  or  the  Attorney- 
General  discovered  this  illegality?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  Is 
something  peculiar  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  this  time  of  the 
nice  balance  of  their  power.  I  have 
a  latent  suspicion  that  Ministers  have 
found  infirmities  in  the  titles  of  some 
of  their  supporters,  when  they  now 
begin  to  discover  that  custom  illegal 
which  has  existed  as  long  as  Parua- 
ment  itself."— (Hear,  hear.)  He  then 
dissected  the  absurd  argument,  that 
persons  who  were  not  constituents  had 
no  right  to  interfere.  "  I  plainly 
ask  the  honourable  member,"  said  he, 
'<  is  he  not  when  in  the  House  as 
much  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
England,  as  any  member  elected  in 
this  country?" — (Loud  cheers  from 
the  Opposition.)  Sir  William  then 
proceeded  to  fling  his  lance  succes- 
sively at  the  sturdiest  patriots  who 
had  exhibited  their  eudden  indigna- 
tion on  the  subject.  **  I  have  never 
known,*'  said  he,  *'  a  time  of  party 
excitement,  when  similar  subscriptions 
were  not  entered  into.  I  shali  there- 
fore never  subscribe  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  Association  is  unconstitu- 
tional. What  was  the  case  of  the 
Dorset  election  in  I8S1,  when  my 
noble  friend  Lord  Ashley  was  re- 
turned?  A  committee  in  London, 
instantly  published  placards,  calling 
on  all  Reformers  to  subscribe  to  un- 
seat the  noble  lord,  and  a  petition  was 
presented,  though  the  cause  was  alto- 
gether unfounded.  I  now  ask,  who 
composed  that  committee?  Is  the 
noble  Lord  the  member  for  North 
Devon  (Lord  Ebrington)  in  the 
House?  Will  he  say,  whether  the 
same  men  were  not  judges  and  jurors  ? 
— (Hear,  hear.)  Is  the  member  for 
Bridport  (Mr  Warburton)  in  the 
House? — (Hear,  hear.)  He  can  tell 
whence  the  funds  were  derived,  and 
whether  any  foreign  potentates  had 
subscribed. — (Cheers  and  langhter.) 
Are  the  honourable  members  for 
Cornwall,  Chester,  and  Wiltshire  in 
the  Honse  (Lord  Grorvenor,  Mr  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr  Pendarves)?^(Laud 
cheers  firom  the  Opporitigo.)    I  ask 
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the  hdnoDfible  member  for  Bridport 
if  he  was  not  present  at  the  ballot  for 
the  committee  on  the  petition  againBt 
Urd  Ashley?  I  ask  the  honourable 
memben  for  Comwall»  DeTonshirey 
a&d  Wntahire,  did  they  think  it  ne- 
eemrj  to  be  absent  on  the  occasion  ? 
^(Great  cheering.)  The  honourable 
member  for  Lincoln  (Bulirer)»  has 
been  very  eloouent  about  the  impro- 
priety of  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir 
F.  Bardett)  having  subscribed  L.20. 
I  ask|  has  that  honourable  member 
never  rabembed  to  an  election  fhnd 
himself?**  He  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  Ohbe,  March  1835,  stating 
that  ^r  Villiers  would  be  sure  to  im- 
jseat  his  antagonist  on  petition,  but 
that  the  expenses  being  too  much  for 
him,  it  vomd  be  a  shame  if  the  Re- 
formers of  England  should  leave  the 
sobicribers .  to  his  petition  unaided. 
We  peroeivey  said  the  Globe,  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  for  conducting  Mr 
ViDiers*  petition  against  the  return  of 
Mr  Lushingtouj  the  name  of  Mr 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  for  L.5,  5s. — 
(Grrai  laughter.)  This  Mr  Bulwer 
demed,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
sabscribed  to  any  election  fund.  Of 
course  we  cannot  press  it  upon  the 
recollection  of  Mr  Bulwer  after  this, 
but  it  may  fairly  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  no  contradiction  was  ever 
given  to  so  public  a  statement  before. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  general 
question,  after  having  thus  cut  up,  one 
after  the  other»  the  purists  on  the  op- 
pottte  side  of  Uie  House. 

<'  It  has  been  said  that  the  election 
fimd  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
downUie  Roman  Catholics  exclusively. 
That  IB  a  calumny.  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  many  of  the  elections  in 
Ireland  have  been  carried  either  by  in- 
Umidation  or  by  tmqualiiiod  votes,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  elections 
in  Ireland  are  gained  by  fictitious 
votes  to  an  extent  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
Aisociation  has  generated  the  peti- 
tions ;  that  is  a  mistake.  In  a  Dublin 
])aper  of  the  18th  of  last  August,  pe- 
titions were  announced  from  fourteen 
places  to  unseat  twenty-six  members. 
It  was  not  till  the  SOth  of  August, 
twdve  days  after,  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  took  place.  So 
much  for  this  charge.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  Association  as  stated  in 
its  own  resolutions?  It  lias  never  been 
thrir  porpose  to  originate  or  under- 


take the  presentation  of  election  peti- 
tions from  Ireland,  nor  to  interfere 
with  their  management  when  pre- 
sented. They  merely  propose  to 
make  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  the 
necessary  expenses,  in  such  cases  as 
seemed  to  them  to  be  of  a  just  and 
deserving  character,  and  in  which  the 
parties  promoting  them  were  really  in 
need  of  the  support  of  the  public. — 
(Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  the 
Opposition.)  I  shall  read  one  more 
of^  their  resolutions.  *  They  will 
therefore  require  in  all  cases  in  which 
their  assistance  is  asked,  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 

Erosecution  of  petitions ;  that  they 
ave  not  been  presented  for  the  pur- 
>pose  of  causing  vexation  to  the  op- 
posite party,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  or  borough  in  Ireland 
so  applying  for  aid,  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  themselves,  and  still  stand  in 
need  of  assistance."* 

All  ^thls  was  triumphant  and  un- 
answerable, and  no  attempt  was  made 
at  giving  any  thing  that  deserved  the 
name  of  an  answer.  The  debate  con- 
cluded by  the  rejection  of  the  motion 
against  the  Association,  by  831 
against  121,  a  majority  of  210;  and 
an  amendment  by  whittle  Harvey 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  reducing  the  expenses  at 
elections  was  also  thrown  out  by  389 
against  91,  a  migoritv  of  298. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  subject, 
with  the  more  minuteness,  from  its 
being  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
important  that  has  come  before  Par- 
liament since  the  Reform  Bill.  We 
regard  it  as  the  first  remedial  step 
against  the  evil  working  of  that  most 
rash,  unprincipled,  and  violent  mea- 
sure. No  man  can  venture  now  to 
repeat  the  absurd  promise  of  its  work- 
ing well.  Where  are  its  abettors 
now  to  be  found  ?  The  Conservatives 
stigmatize  it  as  a  trick  of  political 
svrindlers  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. The  Widgs  disclaim  it  as  use- 
less to  thdr  4>osie8sion  of  power,  the 
only  object  which  they  ever  had  in 
view;  and  the  Radicals  trample  it 
under  their  feet,  as  an  impudent 
raookery,  a  broken  trap  for  populari- 
ty, a  fraudulent  pretence  to  re-estab- 
hsh  the  eharacter  of  an  expiring  fac- 
tion. Mr  HnoM  pronounces  that  it 
is  notUnff,  if  it  aoet  not  advaooe. 
Wjiere  his  advance  would  stop,  we 
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leave  to  be  discovered  in  the  recesses 
of  as  sullen  a  beartf  and  as  perolexed 
an  understanduig^  as  any  in  the  lovest 
dens  of  Radicalism.  Mr  Grote  pro- 
nounceSj  that  since  the  Reform  Biil« 
corruption  has  increased  beyond  all 
count,  and  brings  forward  his  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  bribery,  treating, 
and  intimidation,  swamp  the  elections 
to  a  degree  of  which  the  periods  most 
charged  with  political  vileness  afford 
no  example.  The  cry  of  all  is 
against  it,  contempt  in  one  party,  dis- 
appointment hi  another,  furious  dis* 
gust  in  the  third.  Let  Lord  Grey 
now  look  on  his  handiwork  and  re- 
joice ;  let  that  superanniu&ted  figure 
of  decayed  politics  bend  over  the  off- 
spring of  his  old  age,  and  feel  such 
enjoyment  as  he  can  in  the  proof  that 
his  bitter  spurit  ha%  found  its  pu- 
nishment in  the  loss  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  his  political  reputation  ;  that 
the  child  to  which  he  looked  for  the 
continuance  of  his  name,  has  only 
lived  long  enough  to  blight  his  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  only  question  now 
is,  whether  its  frame  exhibited  more 
folly  or  mischief;  or  its  universal  re- 
jection more  disgust  for  itself,  or  dis- 
dain for  its  fabrication. 

But  it  is  in  Ireland  that  the  evil  of 
the  Reform  Bill  has  exhibited  its  fullest 
rancour.  Thatwiththeiktalactof  1829 
In  existence,  the  mind  of  any  statesman 
on  earth,  excepting  the  senility  of 
Lord  Grev,  should  not  have  seen  at 
a  glance  the  infinite  hazard  of  adding 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  working  of 
Popish  passion;  tliat  he  should  not 
have  dreaded  the  mingling  of  those 
two  elements  of  combustion  in  the 
vessel  of  wrath  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  violent  in  everv  thing,  and  as 
blindly  devoted  to  their  superstition 
as  rashly  discontented  with  English 
government ;  that  when  the  voice  of 
the  Popbh  Bill  had  in  an  evil  hour 
summoned  the  passions  and  hatreds 
of  the  populace  from  the  sullen  bed 
in  which,  like  Milton*s  fallen  spuits, 
they  had  laui  unconscious  since  their 
overthrow ;  the  hand  of  a  still  more 
frantic  legisktion  should  lead  on 
its  way^  to  national  ruin.  What  the 
Emancipation  Bill  could  only  awaken, 
the  Reform  Bill  urged,  embodied,  and 
marshalled.  It  pUced  the  ruffians 
who  were  content  to  wade  dike 
hrough  mure  or  through  blood,  in 
^ht  of  power :  it  gave  tliem  a  vast 
pidacc  alike  fierce  ia  their  old  pre- 
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judices  and  open  to  new  delusion ;  it 
generated  in  that  populace  themselV^ 
the  belief  that  they  had  only  to  de- 
clare their  will  to  be  obeyed ;  only 
to  demand  public  subversion  to  see 
life  and  property  submitted  to  their 
grasp ;  and  only  to  throng  the  hust- 
ings by  dav,  and  fill  the  land  vrith 
burning  and  plunder  by  night,  to  see 
England  shrink  from  the  ineffectual 
struggle,  and  Ireland  and  Protestant- 
ism flung  at  their  mercy.  The  cry 
of  the  priest  now  is, ''  Down  with  the 
heretics,  and  vote  for  your  GodP* 
The  public  cry  of  the  whole  conspi- 
racy is,  **  Hurrah  for  Repeal.** 

Yet  this  is  but  the  vulgar  cry  for  the 
vulgar.  A  deeper  curse  lurks  within. 
Ireland  is  not  the  ambition  of  the  ac- 
tual leaders  of  this  conspiracy.  They 
will  not  be  content  with  the  tillage  of 
a  sterile  and  secondary  portion,  while 
the  fertility,  breadth,  and  opulence  of 
England  spread  out  before  them.  The 
Dane  or  the  Norman  pintte  might 
have  been  as  well  content  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Orcades,  while  the  cities 
of  the  South  were  open  to  their  inva- 
sion. The  continued  temptation  of 
power  and  plunder  has  fixea  the  eye 
of  the  Irish  Papist  on  England,  and 
from  England  he  will  never  retire,  to 
indulge  in  the  feeble  fruition  of  the 
sister  countrpr.  Rebellion  will  never 
be  content  with  an  island,  when  it  may 
possess  itself  of  an  empire.  To  cor- 
rupt the  English  representetion,  to 
extinguish  the  voice  of  England,  to 
overawe  and  outvote  the  voice  of  Eng- 
land, are  the  true  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy. If  repeal  were  granted  to- 
morrow, the  shouts  of  the  Irish  rabble 
would  find  no  echo  in  their  leaders. 
The  Goth  and  the  Vandal  rioting  in 
the  fields  of  Italy  would  as  soon  have 
returned  to  their  Scythian  wilderness 
or  theur  frozen  seas.  The  scene  of  the 
contest  is  wholly  changed  with  the  prize 
of  victory.  The  revoTter  of  the  marsh 
and  the  mountain  is  now  in  the  land 
of  the  palace  and  the  temple.  The 
fall  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  a 
poor  triumph  to  the  overthrow  of  Pro- 
testantism in  England,  itself  the  in- 
evitable forerunner  of  the  fall  of  Pro- 
testantism throughout  Europe.  To 
say,  that  the  Irish  elections  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  is  therefore  not 
merely  a  fraud  on  onr  confidence,  but 
an  insult  to  our  understanding.  They 
are  vitally  important  to  every  interest 
of  England.    It  is  the  primary  duty 
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of  eTcrj  English  Protestant^  whether 
Charchman  or  Sectarian ;  it  is  the 
duty  ef  en  of  every  Englishman^  whe- 
ther Protestant  or  Papist,  who  loves 
his  liberty  and  hates  oppression,  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  means  the 
con^iracy  which  would  plant  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  tyranny  in  the  place 
of  national  freedom.  Parliament  has 
now  openly  sanctioned  the  fund  for 
secnring  purity  of  election.  The  na- 
tion has  adopted  only  that  expedient 
for  the  good  cause  wliich  had  been 
adopted  before  its  eyes  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  bad.  It  is  not  two  years 
since  an  O*  Council  fund  was  raised 
among  the  Radicals  of  England,  with 
the  politic,  patriotic,  and  economical 
Mr  Hume  at  its  head;  L.8000  was 
gif  en  to  the  Agitator,  and  for  what  ? 
Was  it  to  sustain  a  right,  or  to  do  a 
wrong?  The  Parliamentary  txibunal 
dedded  that  Mr  O*  Council  was  un- 
justifiably chosen,  and  that  the  seat 
belonged  to  his  antagonists.  That 
trial  cost  these  honest  antagonists  no 
less  than  L.20,000 1  Are  we  to  hesi- 
tate whether  those  gentlemen  are  to 
be  again  rejected  from  the  representa- 
tion which  is  their  right,  or  to  be  kept 
out  of  Parliament  till  they  are  mulcted 
of  another  L.20,000  for  their  patriot- 
ism? That  the  party  who  promoted 
the  O'Connell  subscription  should  cry 
out  against  the  election  fund,  is  at 
once ridiculaus  and  natural;  ridicu- 
lous, that  they  should  exclaim  against 
what  they  had  themselves  been  doing 
but  the  monaent  before,  and  natural, 
because  no  man  is  more  indignant  at 
detection  than  the  criminal.  But 
those  thing^s  are  for  our  wammg. 
Again  we  say,  that  if  the  battle  is  to 
be  fought  at  the  hustings,  the  victory 
is  to  be  won  only  in  Parliament.  That 
this  is  the  crisis,  and  that  the  expulsion 
of  a  few  profligate  partisans,  and  their 
replacement  by  a  few  honest  men, 
may  make  this  session  the  beginning 
of  a  boundless  triumph  to  England 
and  Protestantism.  Every  man  in 
the  empire  who  has  a  pound  ought  to 
give  a  shilling  of  it  to  this  just,  pa- 
triotic, and  tiecessary  subscription. 

We  proceed,  however,  with  the 
detail  of  the  doings  of  the  Session,  from 
which  this  diversion  to  the  workine  of 
the  Reform  Bill  upon  the  combustible 
elements  furnished  by  Ireland,  has  for 
a  moment  withdrawn  our  attention. 

If,  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Irish 
election  petitions,   the    Ministry  had 
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placed  themselves  in  the  absurd  situa- 
tion of  vehemently  denouncing  as  iU 
legal  what  was  proved  to  have  been 
the  daily  practice  of  half  the  individuals 
of  which  that  Ministry  was  composed, 
and  o^  threatening  d^n  enquiry  in  the  first 
instance,  against  which  thev  were  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  vote,  what  shall  we 
say  both  of  the  absurdity  and  the  moral 
degradation  of  their  position  in  regard 
to  the  next  question  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament  ? 

If  the  only  matter  connected  witli|tlie 
conduct  of  the  Ministry  on  this  ques- 
tion were  the  abstract  propriety  of 
granting  or  refusing  at  the  present  day 
an  enquiry  into  pre-existing  pensions 
—however  clear  we  might  hold  the 
negative  of  that  question  to  be,  and 
however  unequitable  and  unworthy  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  the  pro- 
position which  they  have  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  brought  forward, — we 
might  merely  have  alluded  to  this  as 
one  of  the  numerous,  or  rather  number- 
less instances  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
a  limited  and  ephemeral  popularity, 
they  have  lent  their  sanction  to  mea- 
sures which,  both  £is  men  and  Minis- 
ters, they  must  have  felt  to  be  inde- 
fensible. We  might  have  passed  over 
tlie  subject  with  the  simple  expression 
of  our  regret,  that  in  an  English  House 
of  Commons  there  should  be  found 
any  body  of  individuals,  high  in  station, 
and  laying  x:laim  to  character  and  ho- 
nourable feelings — above  all,  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  Crown  and  the  natu- 
ral guardians  of  its  dignity — who  could 
descend  to  avail  themselves  of  a  techni- 
cal point  of  law,  upon  a  question  in  vol-* 
ving  the  interests  of  private  justice  and 
national  honour.  But  as  affects  the 
Ministry,  this  question  involved  much 
more  than  the  equity  or  injustice  of  the 
proposed  measure.  It  involved  the  &r- 
ther  enquiry — What  had  been  the  line 
taken  by  the  Ministry  upon  the  subject, 
up  to  the  moment  when  Mr  Spring  Rice 
submitted  to  the  House  his  proposal 
for  a  committee  of  enquiry  ?  If  that 
previous  line  of  conduct  and  opinion 
was  in  directcontradiction  to  the  course 
now  adopted,  what  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  grounds  of  the  altera* 
tion  ?  Or  if  no  such  explanation  was 
given  or  attempted,  what  opinion  was 
to  be  formed  of  a  Ministry,  maintaining 
within  a  twelvemonth  opinions  abso- 
lutely contradictory  of  each  other,  and 
that,  be  it  observed  (as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  remarked,   when  disposing  of  a 
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subterfuge  to  which,  he  imagined, 
they  might  attempt  to  resort),  not 
upon  a  question  of  expediency,  which 
might  possibly  vary  with  the  varying 
contingencies  of  wairs,  but  upon  a 
question  of  justice,  which  necessarily 
remained  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  to-morrow.  Let  it  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Pension  List  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  enquiry  is  L.  150,000;  that  it 
embraces  ;)83  pensions,  some  of  them 
as  low  as  L.48,  or  L.50 ;  that  of 
the  whole  383,  only  58  pensions  have 
been  granted  by  any  Minister  now  alive, 
while  even  of  these,  19  were  granted  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  thirty- three  years  ago; 
and  conseouently  that  six- sevenths  then 
of  the  whole  pensions  now  to  be  enquired 
into  were  pensions  granted  from  1 769, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  Ministers  now  moul- 
dering in  their  graves^  and  unable  per- 
sonally to  explain  or  justify  the  grounds 
on  which  the  pension  was  given. 

No  one  disputed  the  mcfre  technical 
plea,  that  the  Pension  List  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  Sovereign,  legally  be 
enquired  into  by  Parliament.  As 
charged  upon  the  Civil  List,  it  nomi- 
nally fell  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  the  true  question,  as  every  one 
felt,  was  not,  whether  it  was  strictly 
legal,  but  whether  it  was  just  and  ho- 
nourable for  Parliament  to  avail  itself 
of  this  technical  opening  for  enquiry, 
or  whether  long  usage,  and  reliance  on 
that  usage,  had  not  given  the  force  of 
law  to  the  previous  practice,  and  entit- 
led the  holders  of  pensions  to  view 
them  as  annuities,  dependent  only  on 
their  own  lives,  and  not  on  the  life  of 
the  Sovereign.  On  this  point  the  case, 
as  put  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech 
which,  but  for  the  noble  and  feeling 
supplement  made  to  it  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley,  we  should  have  said  exhausted  the 
question,  was  conclusive,  if  any  facts 
and  re&soning  could,  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  be  regarded  as 
such.  From  the  days  of  James 
IL,  the  pensions  granted  by  pre- 
ceding sovereigns  had  been  uniformly 
respected.  When,  in  1780,  Mr  Burke, 
to  whose  authority  Mr  Spring  Rice 
with  matchless  intrepidity  had  appealed, 
proposed  his  reform  of  the  Civil  List, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  grant, 
ing  pensions  in  future  to  cases  of  ser- 
vices rendered,  or  of  distress,  he  had  in 
the  strongest  terms  reprobated  the  idea 
of  interfering  with  pensions  previously 


granted.  "  Those  places,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  that  are  held  for  life, 
are  considered  as  property.  They 
have  been  given  as  a  provision  for 
children.  They  have  been  the  subject 
of  family  settlements  ;  they  have  been 
the  security  of  creditors.  What  the 
law  respects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.  If 
the  barriers  of  law  should  be  broken 
down  upon  ideas  of  convenience,  we 
shall  have  no  longer  any  thing  certain 
among  us." — ••  The  mere  sum  of  the 
reform  is  by  no  means  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.  Indivi- 
duals pass  like  shadows,  but  the  com- 
monwealth  is  fixed  and  stable.  The 
difference,  therefore,  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, winch  to  private  people  is 
immense,  to  the  State  is  nothing ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  better  to  reconcile  our 
economy  with  our  laws,  than  to  set 
them  at  variance — a  quarrel  which  in 
the  end  must  be  destructive  to  both.'* 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  great 
statesman  as  to  the  past,  even  while 
proposing  a  limitation  of  the  preroga- 
tive as  to  the  future. 

How,  then,  did  the  Reform  Ministry, 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters, act  when,  by  the  death  of  George 
IV.  and  the  accession  of  the  late  sove- 
reign, the  question  of  the  Pension  List 
came  before  them?  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  resign- 
ed office,  because  they  had  opposed, 
without  success,  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  List.  The  Ministr)' 
of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  had 
succeeded,  •*  with  every  motive,"  as  Sir 
R.  Peel  observed,  "  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  private  interest :  a 
Ministry  who  had  not  granted  the  pen- 
sions, and  might  have  naturally  wished 
to  throw  discredit  upon  them.*'  The 
Reform  Ministry,  of^which  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice  formed  a 
part,  entering  upon  office  pledged  to 
retrenchment  and  to  enquiry,  and  em- 
barrassed by  no  difficulties  arising  from 
their  having  themselves  granted  the 
pensions  upon  the  list,  firmly  and  hon- 
ourably refused  to  sanction  that  enquiry 
which  the  present  Reform  Ministry 
have  been  the  first  to  propose.  The 
committee,  of  which  Lord  Althorp  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  cliair- 
man»  reported,  that  **  pensions  on  the 
Civil  List  have  always  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  granted  for  life;  and,  in  fact, 
no  instance  has  occurred  where  a 
pension  on  the  Civil  List  granted  by  one 
sovereign  has  been  discontinued  on  the 
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accession  of  bU  successor."  Afler 
Dodcing  the  reliance  plaeed  by  Individu- 
ak  on  (his  invariable  custom,  they  pro- 
ceeded— *•  Adverting  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  considering  that 
no  material  relief  to  the  finances  of  the 
country  could  be  derived  from  the  most 
rigid  measures  ©f  retrenchment  applied 
to  the  Pension  List ;  that  in  many  cases 
severe  distress,  in  some  actual  injustice, 
would  arise  to  individuals  from  the 
general  discontinuance  of  pensions  ; 
that  such  discontinuance  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's accession  would  be  a  departure 
irom  an  usage  invariably  observed  on 
the  accession  of  his  Majesty's  prede- 
cessors, your  committee  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  Crown 
those  funds  which  may  enable  the 
Crown,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  conti- 
nue the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  of 
his  hite  Majesty." 

But  if  the  report  expressed  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  the  Ministry,  as  a 
body,  on  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
enquiry  into  the  Pension  List,  the  opi- 
nions of  individual  members  of  the 
Ministry  were  expressed  in  still  stronger 
terms.  Lord  Aithorp  knew  that,  by 
granting  the  enquiry,  he  might  gain  a 
fleeting  mob  popularity :  he  was  warned 
by  Mr  Portman  that,  by  opposing  it, 
he  might  **lose  the  countenance  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  supported 
him;"  but  he  had  the  manliness  to 
prefer  the  right  to  the  expedient,  and 
ilie  permanent  reputation  of  an  ho- 
nourable Minister  to  the  worthless 
support  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
violate  the  long  established  rules  of 
justice.  We  willingly  consign  to  our 
pages  that  declaration,  of  which  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  most  justly  remarked  that 
it  was  one  "so  noble  and  high-mind- 
ed/' that  it  might  well  "  form  a  subject 
of  boasting  and  congratulation  to  his 
family."  *'  I  can  never  conceive  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  Minister  of  this  country, 
or  of  the  House,  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  take  advantage  of  a  technical 
point  of  law,  in  order  to  do  what  in  my 
conscience  I  believe  to  be  unjust.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  technical  point  of  law, 
tliose  pensions  might  be  made  to  expire 
on  the  demise.  There  would  be  a 
strict  /e^a/ justification  for  making  them 
so  expire ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  House, 
I  put  it  to  the  country,  whether  it 
would  be  a  worthy  course  for  Govern- 
ment to  t^e  advantage  of  that  circum- 
ftaoce,  and  whether  the  relief  which 
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would  be  thereby  obtained  could  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  discredit 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Having  said 
this,  I  have  only  tb  add,  that  1  await 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  and  the 
House  with  the  deference  and  respect 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  that  it  is 
my  most  earnest  wish  tliat  I  may  be 
able  to  comply  with  any  alterations  or 
modifications  which  may  be  suggested. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
I  can  never  consider  myself  as  bound 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  any  Com- 
mittee, or  of  the  House  itself,  or  of 
any  other  power  whatever,  if  that  de- 
cision should  involve  in  it  what  I  deem 
to  be  an  act  of  injustice.** 

Lord  Spencer,  and  we  regret  it, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  had  he 
still  remained  in  office,  and  a  member 
of  that  House,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that,  under  any  pressure, 
either  from  without  or  from  within,  he 
would  have  swerved  from  the  declara- 
tion thus  solemnly  made,  and  lent  his 
approbation  and  aid  to  the  very  en- 
quiry which  he  thus  earnestly  and  even 
eloquently — for  there  is  an  eloquence 
in  the  very  simplicity  of  this  appeal — 
deprecated  as  ••  unjust,"  "  discredita- 
ble," and  "  unworthy  of  any  govern- 
ment.** We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  who  despised  the  implied  threat 
of  the  member  for  Dorchester,  would 
have  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  the 
member  for  South wark.  The  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Aithorp,  however,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey,  we  are  aware,  are  now 
of  small  weight  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John 
RusselL  But  at  least  Lord  John  Rus- 
seirs  sayings  and  doings  in  1837  might 
be  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  his  speeches  and  his  conduct  in 
1836;  and  Mr  Spring  Rice,  however 
he  may  disregard  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Aithorp,  might  be  presumed  to  have 
some  respect  for  the  recorded  opinions 
of  Mr  Spring  Rice  on  the  question. 

How,  then,  stands  the  question  as  to 
the  previously  expressed  opinions  of 
these  honourable  individuals  ?  In  April 
1886,  Lord  John  Russell,  alluding  td 
the  proposed  enquiry,  stated  that  the 
question  was,  whether  the  House  were 
to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Pen- 
sion Listj  and  to  go  through  it  "  name 
after  name,  and  person  after  person,  in 
order  to  hunt  out  some  circumstance  to 
show  that,  at  the  time  the  pension  was 
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granted,  it  was  not  granted  for  merito- 
rious services.**  And  he  thus  proceeded 
to  characterise  the  proposal, — *'  Could 
any  proposal  be  more  odious  and  de- 
grading f  Could  any  proposition  be 
better  calculated,  by  takins  up  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  individuals,  to  gratify 
private  animosity  and  malignity?*' 
After  contrasting  the  great  reduction 
made  in  departments  where  they  were 
entitled  legitimately  to  reduce,  with 
the  miserable  savins  which  could  by 
possibility  be  effected  from  a  revisal  of 
the  Pension  List,  <'lct  that  diminu- 
tion,*' continued  the  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  *<  be  compared 
with  the  small  diminution  that  alone 
could  be  hoped  for  by  acquiescing  in 
the  honourable  and  learned  member's 
petty  and  unjust  proposition.  The  one 
had  the  features  of  wise,  great,  and 
national  retrenchment ;  the  other  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  private  pique 
and  miserable  malice !  *' 

Did  the  honourable  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  differ  from  the  Secretary  in 
opinion  as  to  this  question  ?  On  the 
contrary,  their  unanimity  was  wonder- 
ful. There  seemed  to  be  a  contest 
between  them  which  should  apply  to  the 
proposed  enquiry  the  strongest  and  se- 
verest epithets.  "  You  passed  those 
acts,'*  said  Mr  Rice,  "  with  your  eyes 
open;  and  why  should  the  House  of 
Commons  now  be  called  upon,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Colchester  (now  the  member  for 
Southwark),  to  go  into  the  mo&i  fruit* 
less,  the  most  painful,  the  most  dis- 
gusting enquiry  ?  " 

«  Odious  and  degrading,*'  «  petty  and 
unjust,"  '*  a  measure  of  private  pique 
and  miserable  malice,'*  an  enquiry 
"  most  fruitless,  most  odious,  most  dis- 
gusting;" these  were  the  terms  of  just 
ai;id  indignant  condemnation  applied  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice 
(arcades  ambo)  to  Mr  Harvey's  motion 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  Civil  List  in 
1836. 

We  have  certainly  witnessed  many 
strange  revolutions  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Ministry — many  de- 
grading concessions  to  that  faction  by 
which  they  are  supported— -many  cora- 

{ promises  of  principle — many  direct  vio- 
ations  of  good  faith ;  but  was  it  pos- 
sible, even  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
contin^ncies,  to  imagine  that  the  very 
same  individuals  who,  in  1836,  had  thus 
characterised  the  motion  of  Mr  Har- 
vey, and  recorded  their  conviction  of 
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its  atrocious  injustice,  should,  in  1837, 
themselves  introduce  and  support  the 
very  same  motion  in  the  very  same 
words?  Is  it  possible  to  go  beyond 
this  in  fathoming  the  depths  of  politi- 
cal degradation  ? 

Humiliating  as  the  position  of  Mi- 
nisters  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
this  last  display  was  still  wanting  to  sa- 
tisfy the  country  to  wliat  desperate 
shins,  to  what  abandonment  of  princi- 
ple, and  of  their  recorded  opinions,  they 
could  and  would  descend,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  few  montlis'  additional  ten- 
ure of  office.  Tiie  common  feeling  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  de- 
bate was,  that  never  did  men  present  so 
contemptible,  so  ludicrous  an  aspect  as 
these  Cabinet  Ministers  when  writhing 
under  the  quotations  from  their  own 
speeches  made  by  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Had  the  Conserva- 
tives  been  allowed  to  select  the  very 
mode  by  which  their  opponents  should 
most  effectually  cover  themselves  with 
absurdity  and  disgrace,  they  could  have 
devised  none  so  effective  as  Ministers 
have  imagined  for  themselves  in  their 
conduct  on  the  Pension  List. 

There  was  not  even  an  attempt 
made  (how  indeed  could  there  be  ?)  to 
account  for  the  change  of  opinion,  or 
to  reconcile  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  Ministers  in  1836,  with  their  conduct 
and  opinions  in  1837.  There  was  no 
pretext  of  increased  popular  clamour 
on  the  subject;  not  even  any  one  of 
the  usual  discreditable  excuses  and 
subterfuges,  of  which  on  other  occa- 
sions they  have  availed  themselves,  in 
order  to  cover  their  retreat.  For  the 
notable  plea  of  Lord  Ebrington,  viz  , 
that  the  question  of  the  Pension  List 
was  now  in  a  different  position,  in  . 
consequence  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  recognised  by  the  New  Poor 
Law  bill— (a  matter  with  which  it  has 
much  the  same  connexion  as  Tenter- 
den  Steeple  with  Goodwin  Sands!) — 
even  this  hollow  and  miserable  support 
was  struck  from  under  them  by  Lord 
Stanley,  who  showed  that  when  Minis- 
ters and  Lord  Ebrington  himself  had 
made  these  declarations  condemnatory 
of  enquiry,  the  Poor  Law  bill  ^a^f  pass- 
ed, and  Lord  John  Russell  had,  in  1836, 
actually  replied,  and  triumphantly,  as 
might  be  expected  where  the  answer 
was  so  obvious  and  so  conclusive,  to 
the  analogy  founded  on  this  very  Poor 
Law  bill.  In  fact,  the  Ministers  at- 
tempted no  reply,  no  explanation;  the 
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lioe  of  defence  was  simply  this, — '*  If 
the  proposal  be  right  in  itself,  the 
House  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
previous  declarations  of  Ministers ;  we 
nay  be  inconsistent,  and  politically  dis- 
honest, but  our  inconsistency,  our  po- 
litical profligacy  does  not  afiect  the 
merits  of  the  question.*'  Such  is,  in  a 
sentence,  the  substance  of  Lord  John 
Russell*s  speech,  and  Mr  Spring  Rice's 
reply. 

On  the  merits  of  the  question  we  do 
not  intend  to  add  any  thing  to  tho  few 
observations  we  have  already  raade^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  strong  con- 
sideration suggested  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
him  to  the  House : — "  That  it  appears 
to  this  House  that  the  course  advisedly 
taken  on  the  accession  of  his  late  Ma- 
jestjf  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
was  calculated  to  justify  increased  con^ 
fiance  in  the  continuance  of  the  then 
existing  pensions,  and  in  the  perma- 
nence of  '  family  settlements  and  ar- 
rangements of  various  kinds,'  made  by 
parties  'relying -on  the  adherence  of 
invariable  custom ;'  and  that  whatever 
harshness  or  injustice  there  might  have 
been>  on  the  accession  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, in  overlooking  on  that  occasion 
the  uniform  preceding  usage,  would 
on  the  present  occasion  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated, not  only  by  the  lapse  of 
thne,  and  the  intervention  of  a  whole 
reign,  but  by  the  direct  sanction  given 
in  1831  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
to  an  expectation  that  the  principles 
then  acted  on,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
the  then  existing  pensions,  would  be 
thereafter  adhered  to." 

On  the  merits  of  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stauley  we  might 
say  much,  were  we  not  satisfied  that 
they  are  already  felt  and  appreciated, 
not  only  by  the  Conservative  part  of 
the  House,  but  perhaps  as  strongly 
by  those  upon  whom  they  inflicted 
such  deserved  and  bitter  chastisement. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  placed  the 
Conservative  view  of  the  question  upon 
an  unanswerable  footing  in  point  of 
argument;  while  its  dignified  tone 
and  spirit  rendered  it  in  the  highest 
degree  impressive  and  efiective.  Much, 
however,  as  we  admire  it  as  a  masterly 
argument  in  defence  of  the  just  inte- 
rests of  individuals,  and  the  still  more 
important  interests  connected  with 
national  honour  and  the  preservation 
of  national  faith,  we  are  almost  dis- 
posed to  give  the  preference  on  this 


occasion  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley, who,  rising  after  the  discussion 
was  apparently  exhausted  b^  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  yet  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  it  an  original  and  deeply  interesting 
character,  by  the  feeling  and  force 
which  he  threw  into  his  appeal  to  the 
right  minded  and  right-hearted  ^«ft//ir- 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  by 
his  picture  of  the  painful  and  disgust- 
ing features  of  the  enqmry  which  was 
pomted  at,  and  the  cruelty  of  specu- 
lating upon  and  turning  to  account  even 
that  delicate  and  honourable  feeling 
of  reluctance  to  boast  of  onc*s  own 
services,  which  prevails  most  in  the 
most  generous  and  the  most  deserving, 
or  that  unwillingness  to  expose  to  pub- 
lic view  cases  of  family  distress  and 
embarrassment,  which  would  unques- 
tionably induce  many  rather  to  forego 
the  pittances  derived  from  the  bounty  of 
their  sovereign,  valuable,  and  in  some 
cases  vital  as  it  might  be  to  their 
comfort — almost  to  their  existence — 
and  to  "  fling  themselves  back  upon  a 
not  disgraceful  poverty,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  an  enquiry."  The 
conclusion  of  this  speech  was  impres- 
sive and  dignified  in  no  common  de- 
gree. 

"You,"  continued  the  noble  lord, 
addressing  himself  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench,  "will  give  this 
committee.  On  you  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  adopting  the  course  which 
every  member  of  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment deprecated  and  abjured.  Had 
I  consented  to  this  motion,  had  I  given 
even  a  silent  vote  upon  it,  I  feel  that 
I  should  have  been  a  party  to  the  guilt 
— I  say  it  with  regret — which  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  now  con- 
tracting. And  let  not  honourable  gen- 
tlemen fear  the  reproach  of  unpopu- 
larity. Popularity,  in  its  strongest 
and  most  legitimate  sense,  is  but  a 
poor  stimulus,  and  a  still  poorer  guide, 
to  the  ambition  of  a  statesman.  But 
although  you  who  conscientiously 
prefer  the  public  interest  to  popular 
favour,  though  you  may  expect,  1  will 
not  say  fear,  the  disapprobation  of 
those  whose  judgment  is  regulated  by 
the  indications  of  popular  caprice — 
although  you  may  stand  low  in  tho 
estimation  of  such  acute  and  logical 
reasoners,  doubt  not,  that  in  a  short 
time  you  will  bo  released  from  that 
very  unpopularity.  But  among  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  the 
actions  and  look  into  the  motives  of 
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men — among  those  who  can  perceive 
that  we  can  have  no  motives  hut  those 
of  regard  for  puhlic  justice — among 
those  to  whom  you  can  show,  that  in 
an  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment you  have  only  ratified  appoint- 
ments which  have  heen  hound  hy  the 
sanction  of  the  law — among  those  to 
whom  you  can  prove,  that  while  thb 
has  been  done,  a  check  has  been  placed 
upon  future  abuse — among  those  you 
may  trust  to  obtain  a  favourable  ver- 
dict. You  may  rely  on  the  sound 
sense  of  the  enlightened  and  respec- 
table portion  of  the  community,  and 
do  not  fear,  even  with  reference  to 
popularity,  that  you  will  have  to  re- 
gret the  vote  which  you  are  about  to 
give." 

These  are  the  words,  not  of  eloquence 
only,  but  of  wisdom';  of  enlarged  poli- 
tical forecast ;  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Not  even  in  the  poorest  and  most  limit- 
ed  sense  will  the  Ministry  acquire  po- 
pularity by  this  last  and  meanest  act  of 
self-abasement.  The  faction  to  whom 
the  concession  has  been  made  know 
that  the  enquiry  has  been  given 
grudgingly  and  of  necessity;  that  it 
is  intended  as  a  mere  sop,  to  soothe 
them  after  the  insults  heaped  upon 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  not 
more  in  the  rejection  of  their  favou- 
rite measures,  than  in  the  contemptuous 
manner  of  that  rejection ;  that  while 
Government  go  through  the  farce  of 
suggesting  enquiry,  they  will  probably 
do  what  is  in  their  power  practically 
to  neutralize  their  own  motion ;  and 
hence,  while  the  base  abandonment  of 
character  and  principle  thus  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  Ministers,  makes  their 
Radical  opponents  only  despise  them 
the  more,  they  hate  them  not  one  jot 
the  less.  "  Oderint  dum  metuant,**  said 
Caligida ;  and  there  might  be  a  species 
of  consolation  in  that  consciousness. 
It  is  hard,  however,  to  be  at  once  ha- 
ted and  despised ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
position  in  which  the  Ministry  have 
placed  themselves.  *'  I  have  sound- 
ed the  base  string  of  humility,'*  said 
Prince  Henry  after  his  interview 
with  the  drawers  in  Eastcheap.  The 
observation  of  the  heir-apparent  was 
premature ;  for  he  had  not  witnessed 
the  appearance  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Mr  Spring  Rice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  motion  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  Pension  List. 

Look  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Harvey,  now  paying  back  with  interest 


the  long  arrear  of  contemptuous  treat- 
ment which  he  owes  the  Ministry,  dis- 
poses of  the  protest  by  Mr  Spring 
Rice;  that  in  going  into  committee, 
he  understood  the  House  would  do  so 
on  the  principle  of  presuming  every 
thing  in  favour  of  the  pensioner, 
throwing  the  anus  of  provmg  a  case 
against  him  on  the  objector;  and 
striking  off  no  pensions,  except  when 
a  strong  cause  of  objection  had  been 
strongly  made  out.  To  this  limitation 
of  the  enquiry  Mr  Harvey  decidedly 
objected,,  plainly  intimating,  and  in 
the  most  sarcastic  manner,  that  his 
view  of  the  principle  of  the  enquiry 
was  quite  the  reverse,  and  that  the 
pensioner  should  be  struck  off,  where- 
ever,  from  reluctance  to  appear,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  granting  of  the  pension  was 
made  to  appear  to  the  committee. 
Thus  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  ex- 
pressly announces  that  he  proposes  the 
Committee  upon  an  understanding 
which  his  Radical  allies  tell  him  to 
hb  face  that  they  reprobate  and  dis. 
claim  ; — and  this  is  the  popularity 
which  is  obtained  by  perhaps  the  most 
flagrant  breach  of  political  faith,  and 
the  deepest  instance  of  Ministerial  hu- 
miliation, which  the  English  annals 
have  to  record. 

We  cannot  close  this  melancholy 

{)icture  of  the  proceedings  of  an  Eng- 
ish  Government  without  adverting  to 
one  or  two  instances,  as  proving  that 
the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
Ministers  for  the  discharge  of  the  most 
ordinary  acts  of  legislation  are  on  a 
level  with  their  disregard  to  every 
principle  by  which  honourable  men 
have  hitherto  been  guided.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  long- considered  and 
much-talked- of  Bill  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment.  We  pass 
over  at  present  the  dangerous  and 
mistaken  principle  of  the  bill — though 
the  statement  made  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  not  contradicted  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill — viz.  that  the  number  of  petitions 
against  it  far  exceeded  those  in  its  fa- 
vour— ^is  pretty  decisive  (considering 
the  clap-trap  character  of  the  mea- 
sure) to  show  that  public  opinion  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  But  we  shall 
assume,  for  argument's  sake,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  to  be  quite  right. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  to  the  gross 
blunders  by  which  it  is   deformed 
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throughotity  and  which  eyen  Lord 
Brougham  conld  not  yentnre  to  de- 
fend? In  ordef  to  avoid  technicali- 
ties, we  select  only  one  out  of^  nume- 
roiu  instances  pointed  out  hj  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  If  a  defendant  is  impri- 
soned for  costs  of  suit,  the  bill  affords 
.  him  the  means  of  liberation.  But  a 
pliuntiff  is  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
and  is  sometimes  subjected  in  costs  of 
snit.  He,  too,  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment What  remedy  does  the  pro- 
posed bill  afford  him  ?  None  whatever. 
The  case,  diough  of  constant  probable 
ocenrrence,  is  left  totaUy  unprovided 
for  by  this  remedial  measure.  Well 
might  Lord  Abing^r  remark,  that 
wluitever  hopes  he  might  entertain  of 
improving  the  bill  in  committee,  it  did 
not,  as  it  stood,  contain  a  single  clause 
that  met  with  his  approbation. 

One  other  instance  of  this  blunder- 
ing of  the  ordinary  and  daily  business 
of  Ministers,  and  we  have  done.  We 
allude  to  the  arrangements  for  secur- 
ing the  proposed  addition  to  the  in- 
come of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  All 
parties  were  agreed  that  the  income  of 
that  illustrious  personage  should  be 
raised  to  L.30,000.  The  question  waF, 
how  that  apparently  very  simple  ob- 
ject  should  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
80  happens  that  of  the  existing  allow- 
ance of  L.22,000,  L.  12,000  had  been 
granted  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
pense imposed  upon  the  Duchess  by 
the  education  of  her  daughter  and  her 
residence  with  her  Royal  Highness; 
and  accordingly  it  was  obvious  that, 
by  nmply  voting  (as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed)  an  addition 
of  L.8000  to  the  income  of  the  Duchess, 
he  left  open  the  perplexing  question, 
what  was  that  income  ?  L.  10,000  or 
L.22,000  ?  Had  the  right  to  the  addi- 
tional  L.  12,000  not  determined  when 
the  Duchess  was  no  longer  burdened 
with  those  adctitional  expenses  con- 
nected wiUi  the  education  and  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  to  defray  which 
it  bad  unquestionably  been  granted  ? 
At  all  events,  to  the  extent  of  L.6000 
of  the  L.  12,000,  which  was  expressly 
dependent  on  the  life  of  the  Queen, 
most  not  that  suiili  fall  in  the  event  of 
her  death  ? 

That  such  questions,  if  left  open, 
would,  with  the  present  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  been  stirred 
at  no  distant  period,  we  think  no  one 
can  seriously  doubt.  The  Ministers 
themselves  cannot  'suppose  that  there 
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will  ever  be  wanting  Humes  and  Har- 
veys  in  abundance  to  lay  hold  of  so 
obvious  a  handle  for  cavil ;  so  safe 
and  sure  an  item  to  be  paraded  in  a 
speech  about  economy  and  reduction. 
AH  this,  if  not  obvious  to  the  Minis- 
ters, was  so  to  the  Conservatives,  who, 
feeling  and  admitting  to  the  fullest  ^- 
tent  the  propriety  of  the  grant,  were 
anxious  that  it  should  be  placed  upon 
a  safer  footing  than  that  on  which  it 
was  likely  to  be  rested  by  the  Minis- 
ters who  introduced  it.  Before  the 
bill,  then,  was  introduced,  Mr  Herries 
warned  them  of  the  embarrassment 
likely  to  arise,  unless  care  were  taken 
to  remove  the  chance  of  these  ulterior 
questions  being  raised,  by  voting  anew 
the  £12,000,  or  at  least  the  £6000, 
pBTt  of  the  former  £22,000,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  proposed  addition 
of  £8000  to  the  grant;  or  rather  at 
once,  as  the  simplest  mode,  fixing  the 
annuity  at  £30,000.  Ministers  disre- 
garded his  friendly  caution.  They 
proceeded  with  their  bill ;  read  it  a 
first  time  on  Wednesday  13th,  a  se- 
cond time  on  Thursday  14th,  and 
fixed  it  for  committee  on  Friday  1 5th, 
on  which  day,  as  there  was  a  press  of  . 
prior  business,  it  did  not  come  on. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  present  the 
'  ftulher  result  in  shorter  compass,  or 
in  a  more  striking  form,  th^n  in  the 
summary  of  this  piece  of  Ministerial 
bungling  given  by  the  Times : — 

"  Indications  had  appeared  which 
showed  that  the  grant  was  not  a  very 
popular  one,  and  any  new  resolution 
voting,  not  L.8000,  but  L.30,000, 
and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  explanation,  might,  per- 
chance, have  put  the  whole  in  hazard ; 
so  it  was  found  expedient,  in  postpon- 
ing the  commitment  of  the  bill,  for 
which,  as  every  body  had  foreseen, 
the  other  business  of  the  House  left 
no  time  on  Friday,  to  appoint  the  com- 
mittee for  Saturaay — a  day  on  which, 
as  members  in  general  expect  no  sit- 
ting of  the  House,  the  Government 
might  reasonably  calculate  upon  a  thin 
attendance,  and,  consequently,  upon 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  of  the  bill 
through  this  its  most  difficult  and  cri« 
tical  stage — the  stage  in  which  the 
blank  for  the  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
filled  up.  But,  unfortunately  for  this 
ingenious  calculation,  Mr  Goulbum 
and  Sir  £.  Sugden  were  in  their 
places.  They  exposed  the  whole 
matter  in  detail;  and  at  last;  after 
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some  uneasy  demonstrations  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord 
John  Russelly  the  Ministers  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  their  blunder,  and 
withdreio  the  bill!  It  must  now, 
therefore,  be  begun  anew,  and  passed 
again  through  all  its  stages,  just  as  If 
nothing  had  been  done ;  which  is  not, 
however,  exactly  the  case,  because 
something  has  been  done  which  is 
rather  worse  than  nothing.  The  Mi- 
nbters,  however,  have  exhibited,  in 
tlie  strongest  light,  one,  though  we 
are  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two 
qualities,  which  most  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  of  their  own  supporters 
*-the  firmness  which  disdains  to  cor- 
rect an  error,  or  the  cunning  which 
rejoices  to  smuggle  an  enactment-^ 
2  am  Marte,  quam  Mer curio,** 

Such  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  the 
motto  of  the  Ministry,  a  body  of  public 
men  equally  destitute  of  the  high-mind- 
ed courage  and  resolution  which  would 
enable  them  to  choose  and  stedfastly 
adhere  to  the  right,  and  of  the  ability 
and  adroitness  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  wrong  ; 
blundering  business  with  the  same  fa- 
tal facility  and  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  exposure  with  which  they 
violate  principle,  and  trample  consist- 
ency under  foot.  Never,  we  suppose, 
since  the  British  Parliament  had  an 
existence,  have  scenes  at  once  so  lu- 
dicrous, yet  so  melancholy,  been  per- 
formed within  its  walls.  The  specta- 
tor scarcely  knows,  indeed,  wheUier  to 
yield  to  the  ludicrous  emotions  excited 
by  the  contemptible  appearance  of 
Ministers,  or  to  lament  the  majesty  of 
England  degraded  in  their  persons. 
In  the  Commons,  we  have  the  twice- 
played  farce  of  the  resolutions  on  the 
Irish  Election  Fund,  in  which,  **  sol- 
viintur  risu  tabula;,'*  after  all  the 
idle  boasting  and  vapouring,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  Parliament,  to 
which  Lord  John  Russell  has  lent  his 
sanction:  we  have  mistakes  in  techni- 
cal matters  of  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, of  which  we  think  a  tyro  in  a 


8olicitor*s  office  might  be  ashamed,-— 
we  have  the  crowning  and  unparal- 
leled exposure  upon  the  Pension  List. 
In  the  Lords,  we  have  Lord  Brougham 
assailing  Lord  Cottenham  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  England  I)  as  displaying 
**  the  grossest  mistake  of  facts— the 
most  entire  want  of  recollection  of 
dates— the  most  crassid  and  dark  ig- 
norance of  every  one  particular  which 
occurred  during  tlie  first  five  months 
of  the  year" — in  other  words,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  giving  the  House 
of  Lords  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  publicly 
stated  a  falsehood  to  the  House  in 
attributing  the  delay  in  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Im- 
prisonment for  Debt  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham*s  being  able 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  inas- 
much as  the  said  Chancellor  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Lord  Brougham 
was  not  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
'^  either  before  Easter  or  after  Eas- 
ter." (Vide  Spectator,  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1837.)— We  have  the  latest, 
though  probably  not  the  last,  scene  of 
recrimination  and  courtly  Billingsgate 
between  the  Ex- Chancellor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  flattering,  fawning, 
glozing  and  bending  the  knee  with 
suppleness  and  success  when  it  suited 
his  purposes.  Where  the  truth  lies 
in  this  last  instance,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  conjecture ;  possibly,  as  Sir  Ro- 
ger cautiously  observed,  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Franklin.  Two  disputants,  who  had 
been  pouring  out  upon  each  other  a 
long  catalogue  of  odious  accusations, 
with  all  the  copiousness  and  expres- 
siveness of  diction  which  American 
slang  could  supply,  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  Franklin*s  decision.  "  Gen- 
tlemcn,"  said  he,  ''  you  must  excuse 
me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which 
of  you  is  in  the  right ;  hut  you  seem 
to  know  each  other.** 
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Tu£  appearance  of  this  cyclos  of 
historical  plays,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  ablest  and  decidedly  the  most 
jiopular  of  the  modem  German  dra- 
matists, induces  us  to  resume  those  no- 
tices of  the  German  drama  which  of 
hfe  haye  been  somewhat  interrupted. 
The  coniUtion  of  the  German  theatre 
has,  indeed,  for  some  time  past  resem- 
bled our  own ;  there  has  been  a  pro- 
fusion of  dramatic  productions,  but  an 
extreme  peniu-y  of  high  or  original 
talent ;  translations  from  the  French, 
and  chiefly  of  the  light  yaudevilles  of 
Scribe,  or  the  wild  melodramatic  ex- 
travagances of  Hugo  and  Dumas,  have 
formed  the  chief  resource  of  the  Ger- 
man playwrights ;  or  if  occasionally  a 
man  of  genius  ventured  to  cast  aside 
these  foreign  models,  and  to  think  for 
himself,  it  has  too  generally  happened 
that,  instead  of  an  acting  play,  he  has 
produced  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  dialogues,  abounding,  no  doubt,  in 
lyrical  beauties,  and  prodigal  of  ima- 
gery and  illustration,  but  sadly  de- 
ficient in  the  simple  expression  of  pas- 
sion, in  logical  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  in  direct  movement  towards 
the  catastrophe.  Even  in  the  earlier 
productions  of  Raupach  himself,  be- 
fore his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
stage  effect,  and  deeper  study  of  the 
principles  on  which  tragedy  must  be 
foondcd  had  been  acquired,  there  was 
decidedly  too  strong  a  leaning  towards 


the  lyrical.  His  early  leaning  towards 
the  Spanish  poets  with  their  orien- 
talism of  style,  and  his  wonderful  com- 
mand of  versification  and  fertility  of 
imagery,  perpetually  tempted  him  to 
deviate  from  the  purpose  in  hand,  and 
to  substitute  mere  musical  or  pictu- 
resque versification  for  the  language 
suitable  to  dramatic  action.  This  was 
particularly  observable  in  his  "  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Air,**  a  German  version  of 
Calderon's  *'  Hy'a  del  Ayre,''*  where, 
amidst  all  the  sparkling  brilliancy  and 
apparent  fire  of  the  versification,  the 
general  effect  was  yet  felt  to  be  cold 
and  uninteresting  ;  and  the  same  fault 
more  or  less  characterises  his  *'  Dark- 
ness, or  The  Venetian  Conspiracy,"' 
his  "  Isidor  and  Olga,"  "  The  Princes 
Chawansky,**  "  The  Bondsmen," 
*'  The  Queens,"  and,  in  fact,  all  his 
earlier  productions.  Two  of  his  later 
dramas,  however,  are  almost  entirely 
free  of  any  such  defect ;  we  allude  to 
«'  The  Miller  and  his  Child,"  a  play 
of  great  pathos,  simplicity,  and  power; 
and  his  "  Death  of  Tasso,*'  in  which, 
taking  up  the  subject  where  Goethe 
had  left  it,  he  exhibits  the  captivity  of 
the  poet,  the  gloomy  wanderings  of 
his  imagination,  and  his  death — in  a 
dramatic  picture  combining  the  soft- 
ening graces  of  poetry  with  that  reality  , 
which  is  necessary  to  move  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectator. 

It  has  long  been  the  object  of  Rau- 
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pach*8  ambition  to  perform^  in  some 
degree^  for  Germany  the  service  which 
Sl^kspeare  ha^  done  to  England  by 
his  historical  plays ;  to  form  a  great 
national  picture-gallery  of  dramatic 
scenesy  from  the  earlier  days  of  Ger- 
.man  history :  a  series  of  poetical 
chronicles  embodied  in  that  shape 
which  appeals  most  directly  to  the 
popular  mindy  and  fixes  itself,  by  the 
aid  of  scenery  and  action,  the  most 
firmly  in  the  recollections  of  a  people. 
*'  It  would  be  a  fine  national  custom," 
says  Coleridge,  speaking  of  Shak- 
speare'*  historical  plays,  "  to  act  such 
a  series  of  dramatic  histories  in  or- 
derly succession  in  the  yearly  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  could  not  but  tend  to 
counteract  that  mock  cosmopolitism, 
which,  under  a  positiye  term,  really 
implies  nothing  but  a  negation  of,  or 
indifference  to,  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try.*' We  should  indeed  rejoice  to 
see  the  practice  adopted ;  it  could  not 
faU  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  among 
us  generous  and  ennobling  recollec- 
tions;— ^but,  in  the  mean-time,  it  is 
much  for  Great  Britain  to  possess, 
even  for  the  closet,  a  series  of  dramas 
embracing  at  once  the  darkest  and  the 
most  brilHant  periods  of  its  history, 
and  which,  by  their  masterly  union  of 
the  most  popular  elements  of  tragic 
effect  with  the  most  subtle  and  pro- 
found, please  alike  the  cultivated  and 
the  uncultivated  taste. 

*'  The  theatre,"  says  Raupach  in 
his  preface,  "  even  when  regarded  as 
a  mere  illusion,  has  yet  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  spirit  of  the  people ; 
it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  desirable  that 
it  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
school  of  popular  education.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  most  effectually 
attained  by  makuig  the  traditions  and 
the  history  of  that  people  the  subject 
of  the  drama,  for  to  the  individual  the 
past  in  his  own  life  is  always  the 
best  instructor,  and  the  past  of  a 
people  is  its  history.  It  was  so  with 
the  Greeks,  and  therefore  the  Greeks 
alone  have  possessed  a  true  national 
theatre,  for  Shakspeare*s  noble  exam- 
ple has  found  no  imitators.  If  we 
Germans  could  bring  upon  the  stage, 
in  seventy  or  eighty  dramas,  our  great 
national  nistory, — ^which,  unlike  the 
French  and  English  history  pf  the 
middle  ages,  is  not  the  history  of 
one  nation,  but  of  the  world, — ^from 
Henry  I.  down  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, we  should  possess  a  national 
l^eatrv  s^ch  as  no  other  peopk  could 


boast  of;  and  perhaps  a  bulwark 
against  that  tendency  to  every  thing 
foreign  (Auslanderei),  under  which  we 
at  present  labour.  These  views  led 
me  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,  for 
which,  even  from  my  schoolboy  days, 
I  had  felt  a  preference — ^the  history 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  Swabian 
House  ;  a  history  so  full  of  tragic 
interest,  that  I  never  (while  public 
lecturer  on  history)  could  relate  it 
without  emotion." 

It  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to 
point  out  any  section  of  history  better 
adapted  to  dramatic  purposes,  so  far 
as  regards  striking  events  or  strongly 
marked  and  contrasted  characters,  than 
that  of  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty,  from 
the  accession  of  that  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  whose  fame  has  penetrated 
even  through  the  cloud  which  over- 
hangs the  early  history  of  Germany, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
Hohenstauffen,  the  youthful  and  gal- 
lant Conradin,  flings  his  glove  among 
the  crowd  from  a  NeapoUtan  scaffold, 
desiring  some  one  to  bear  it  to  his 
cousin,  Pedro  of  Arragon,  with  the 
message  that  he  should  avenge  his 
early  and  unmerited  death.  The  in- 
cessant and  never-dying  contest  for 
supremacy  between  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  church,  as  represented  by  such 
men  as  Gregory  VIL,  Innocent  III., 
and  the  temporal  power  of  such  Em- 
perors as  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  II., 
and  Henry  VI. ;  the  flrst  dawn  of  the 
republican  spirit  among  the  Italian 
cities  of  the  empire ;  the  strange  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen  experienced  ;  at  one 
time  fixed,  as  if  immovably,  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  at  another  deposed 
and  stript  of  its  domains,  only  to  be 
again  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
restored  to  its  former  supremacy-— 
these  afford  materials  which,  combi- 
ning with  the  simple  and  undisguised 
exhibitions  of  character  to  which  those 
times  gave  birth,  must  form,  in  the 
hands  of  a  dramatist  Uke  Raupach, 
combining  a  clear  and  logical  under- 
standing with  a  strong  sensibility  to 
poetry  and  perfect  knowledge  of  stage 
effect,  a  striking  dramatic  whole. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  vast  subject 
Raupach  has  judiciously  preferred  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  of  history  to 
any  advantages  in  point  of  dramatic 
completeness  or  unity  which  might 
have  been  gained  by  allowing  himself 
greater  latitude  either  as  to  characters 
or  events.    Of  ooun^  tfai9  iidber^ncQ 
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tohistGry  ioes  not  go  so  far  as  to  pre- 
clude tb«  author  from  condensation  of 
eventSt  or  omission  of  such  as  are  un- 
important, nor  from  filling  up  in  his 
pictores  of  character  traits  as  to  which 
bistory  is  silent.  In  any  other  point 
of  view  the  result  woi^d  be»  not  a 
diama  but  a  mere  chronicle.  The  his- 
toiic  drama  is  correctly  defined*  we 
think  by  Coleridge*  **  a  collection  of 
events  borrowed  from  history,  but 
cosneeted  toigetfaer,  in  respect  of  cause 
and  time,  poetically  and  by  dramatic 
fiction.**  The  connexion  is  not  that  of 
mere  sequence,  but  of  poetical  affi- 
nity ;  and  hence  only  the  marking  and 
leading  events  require  to  be  exhibited 
to  give  to  the  whole  a  sufficient  drama- 
tic antty ;  the  absence  of  the  others 
is  raperceived.  "  The  events  selected 
in  such  a  case,"  says  Coleridge, '«  are 
like  stars  in  the  sky  $  whatever  the 
real  interspaces  may  be,  and  however 
great,  tliey  seem  close  to  each  other. 
The  stara— the  events — strike  us,  and 
remain  in  the  eye  little  modified  by 
the  difference  of  dates." 

But  beyond  this  poetical  juztapo- 
ation  of  events,  separated  in  fact  by 
time,  and  thb  filling  up  of  doubtful 
oothnes  of  character,  Raupach  rejects 
on  system  all  attempts  to  make  the  truth 
of  history  subservient  to  mere  dramatic 
eftet.  ^  What  should  we  say,"  heen- 
qnires,*'  of  such  fidsifications  were  they 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  alive  ?  And  is  history, 
▼bich  is  the  life  of  mankind,  less  sacred 
than  the  life  of  an  individoal  ?  The 
▼orst  of  all  falsifications  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  charac 
ter;  the  conversion  of  the  virtuous 
man  into  a  villain,  the  wise  man  into  a 
fool,  or  vice  versa.  Shall  this  be  con- 
ceded to  the  dramatist,  because  the 
hero  of  his  tragedy  has  been  dead  for 
centories?  He  who  has  obtained  a 
name  in  history  is  not  dead ;  he  lives  on, 
and  has  an  enduring  right  to  the  love 
snd  esteem  of  mankind,  or  to  their 
avenioB  and  contempt;  to  deprive 
hun  of  the  one,  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  other,  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
nnadvisable  and  dishonest.  Let  the 
poet  ather  give  us  history  without 
falsification,  or  cease  to  deck  out  his 
inventions  with  historical  names.*' 

To  the  principle  thus  laid  down 
Raupach  hais  adhered  with  surprising 
fidelity  ;  and  we  should  say,  judging 
from  the  impression  of  life  and  reality 
which  these  dramas  have  left  upon  our 
mmds,  irith  corresponding  su^ess. 


To  say  that  this  cyelus  of  plays  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  Shakspeare*8 
historical  plays  from  English  history, 
would,  of  course,  be  mere  exsggera- 
tion ;  but  they  do  possess  much  of  that 
strong  air  of  historical  truth;  that 
spirited,  easy,  life-like  movement ;  that 
absence  of  exaggeration,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  expression  ;  that  masculine, 
nervous,  and  dignified  dialogue  which 
constitutes  so  much  of  the  charm  of 
Shakspeare,  and  thai  interest  whieh 
the  exhibition  of  great  historical  events, 
connected  with  great  names,  and  rai- 
sed by  genius  into  the  sphere  of  poet- 
ry, never  fails  to  produce  upon  the 
stage.  One  advantage,  whieh,  more 
or -less,  every  writer  possesses  who 
adapts  history  to  dramatic  purposes  on 
the  principles  which  Raupach  has  ap- 
plied, is  this — that  instead  of  engaging 
our  sympathies  entirely  on  one  side, 
and  throwing  every  one  into  the  shade 
who  interferes  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  tragic  hero,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  subjects  of  pure  invention,  all 
sides  are  hero  fairly  represented;  the 
most  opposite  opinions  find  their  ad- 
vocates; we  see  on  the  stage,  as  in 
human  life,  that  none  is  absolutely  in 
the  right,  none  completely  in  the 
wrong,  and  our  sympathies,  instead  of 
attaching  themselves  to  a  single  indivi- 
dual, are  allowed  to  oscillate  between 
many,  as  they  do  in  the  actual  world 
about  us.  How  strongly,  for  instance, 
are  we  made  to  feel  this  in  Shak- 
speare*s  pictures  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  where,  notwithstanding  his 
Lancastrian  tendencies,  the  crimes  of 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  their 
redeeming  virtues,  are  both  brought 
out  with  such  impartiality; — in  which 
each  maintains  his  own  pretensions  with 
the  full  assurance  of  legal  right ;  and 
the  reader,  like  one  listening  to  an  in- 
genious pleading  by  two  orators  on  op- 
posite sides,  can  scarcely  satisfy  his 
mind  with  what  party  the  justice  of  the 
case  lies.  The  same  impartial  spirit  of 
delineation  is  visible  in  these  tragedies 
of  Raupach.  We  may  instance,  aaa 
proof  of  this,  the  manner  in  which  he 
represents  the  contest  between  the 
temporfld  and  spiritual  power.  Each 
pursues  its  course  with  a  proud  and 
lofty  consciousness  of  right  upon 
its  side;  each  places  its  motives  be- 
fore us  in  the  most  dignified  and 
persuasive  form;  each  has  strong 
grounds  (m  which  its  policy  and  course 
of  action  are  justified,  and  hence  even 
in  a  series  of  plays,  of  which  the  Ho* 
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henstatiffen  are  the  heroes.  Pope  Al- 
exander divides  our  sympathies  with 
the  amhitious  and  over-reaching  Bar- 
barossa.  The  other  features  of  the 
society  of  the  time  are  also  brought  > 
forth  with  no  ordinary  truth  ;  paren- 
tal authority  pushed  to  excess ;  the 
submission  of  the  wife  to  the  husband ; 
the  boldness  with  which  the  powerful 
vassal  addresses  his  sovereign;  the 
strong  influence  of  religious  feeling  in 
softening  the  violence  of  passion ;  the 
openness  with  which  the  characters 
avow  the  impulses,  good  or  bad»  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and  the 
strange  mixture  of  cruelty  or  rapacious 
ambition  with  deeds  of  high  honour 
or  generosity,  which  so  commonly  che- 
quers  even  the  brightest  days  of  chi- 
valry. 

There  is  also  a  singular  interest  felt 
in  these  plays  as  in  Shakspeare's,  in 
watching  the  changes  of  character 
which  take  place  from  youth  to  man- 
hood. The  being  who  in  one  play  is 
represented  as  a  generous  enthusiastic 
youth,  a  dreaming  lover,  or  an  adven- 
turous knight  of  chivalry,  is  seen  in 
another,  matured  into  the  grave  and 
serious  man — perhaps  perverted  into 
the  cold-hearted  politician^or  the  heart- 
less and  unrelenting  tyrant ;  his  love 
exchanged  for  avarice,  his  enthusiasm 
for  calculation  ;  and  yet  all  this  taking 
place  by  such  natural  shades  and  gra- 
dations, that,  like  the  changes  produced 
by  years  in  countenances  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  they  never  startle  us ; 
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and  the  personages  themselves  still  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  the  old  familiar  face^*, 
changed  as  their  lineaments  may  be 
bv  the  influence  of  time  and  the  trou- 
bles of  life. 

The  first  four  dramas,  or  rather 
four  parts  of  one  drama,  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Frederick  Barfoarossa, 
from  the  diet  held  on  the  plain  of 
Roncaglia,  down  to  his  departure  for 
the  Holy  Land  [1 159  to  1 189}.  The 
first  part,  entitled  "  Frederick  and 
Milan,"  represents  his  triumph  over 
that  haughty  city,  which  had  dared 
to  defy  his  power  and  to  trample  his 
mandate  under  foot;  the  second, 
"  Frederick  and  Alexander,*'  embraces 
his  contest  with  the  Pope ;  the  third, 
*«  Frederick  and  Henry  the  Lion," — 
the  striking  and  affecting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  revolt  and  humiliation 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxony ;  and  the  last, 
entitled  **  Frederick's  Departure," 
conducts  us  to  the  point  where  the 
aged  Emperor,  in  the  full  and  peace- 
ful possession  of  that  imperial  crown 
for  which  he  had  struggled  so  long 
and  so  nobly,  again  buckles  his  armour 
on,  and  embarks  for  Palestine  at  the 
news  tliat  Jerusalem  had  fallen  before 
the  arms  of  Saladin.  There  is  some- 
thing singularly  soothing,  and  yet  dig- 
nified  and  imposing,  in  this  close  of  tbo 
long,  brilliant,  and  busy  pageant  of 
Frederick's  life,  reminding  us  of  the 
fine  comparison  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Veldeck  (Act  I.  Scene  1)— Frederick 
the  First,  Part  IV. 


Till  now  his  life 
Has  been  but  as  a  wild  autumnal  day. 
Where  scarce  a  gleam  of  sunshine  interrupted 
The  muster  and  the  motion  of  the  storms. 
But  now  with  Evening  from  the  west  uprolls 
The  cloudy  curtain  ;  royally  comes  forth 
On  the  free  golden  marge  of  heaven  the  sun. 
Shoots  a  last  glance  from  his  empurpled  eye 
Over  the  hushed  and  silent  earth  ;  then  shuts. 
In  fullest  majesty,  the  gates  of  day. 

The  serene  wisdom  and  good  sense,  mingled  with  poetry,  in  the  Emperor  s 
concluding  address  to  his  sons  before  embarkation,  reminds  us  in  many  pas- 
sages  of  Shakspeare.     How  good,  for  instance,  is  the  following  :-^ 

A  people's  growth  is  like  the  growth  of  man. 

And  with  the  growth,  the  garb  must  alter  too. 

Where  the  necessity  of  change  is  clear. 

Stand  not,  through  foolish  fondness  for  the  old. 

In  fruitless  opposition.     Change,  thyself. 

For  from  above,  not  from  beneath,  must  spring 

All  change  that  brings  prosperity  to  man. 

It  is  the  light  that  cometh  from  above ; 

The  sunbeam,  that  dispenses  light  and  warmths 

And  all  that  cheers  the  heart,  or  cherishes 

The  frame,  descends  upon  us  from  on  high : 
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But  when>  from  underneath,  the  fiery  flood 

Bursts  through  earth's  crust,  destruction  rises  with  it 

From  the  abyss,  and  lava-billows  make 

The  land  around  a  scorched  wilderness.  Act.  V.  Sc.  1. 

We  pass,  howeyer,  to  the  drama,  of  his  lost  domains  in  Sicily,  and  the 
irhieh  we  propose  to  exhibit  an  out-  firmness  and  ability  of  Tancred,  which 
line ;  and  here,  in  order  to  render  our  had  won  over  to  him  the  hearts  of  the 
translated  specimens  intelltgible  (which  Sicilians,  naturally  jealous  of  a  Ger- 
we  may  he  allowed  to  observe,  are  man  yoke,  seemed  to  render  the  pros- 
rendered  line  for  line),  it  is  only  ne-  pect  of  reuniting  Sicily  to  the  empire 
cessary  to  observe,  that  Henry  VI.,  all  but  hopeless.  At  the  commence- 
the  successor  of  Barbarossa,  was,  ment  of  the  first  part  of  the  play,  en- 
in  right  of  his  wife  Constance,  the  titled  Henry  and  the  Guelphs,  we  find 
daughter  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  him  placed  in  circumstances  of  the 
entitled  to  that  kingdom.  On  the  most  trying  kind :  Many  of  the  im- 
death  of  Roger,  however,  it  had  been  perial  vassals  are  still  in  a  state  of 
seized  on  by  his  illegitimate  son  Tan-  revolt ;  the  Queen  is  a  prisoner ; 
cred ;  and  Constance,  who  had  fallen  Apulia  in  the  hands  of  Tancred ;  his 
into  his  hands,  was  only  liberated,  after  treasury  is  exhausted;  the  prospect 
a  long  imprisonment,  from  the  appre«  around  him,  in  short,  is  so  gloomy, 
hension  that -any  attempt  against  the  that  his  uncle,  the  Palatine  Conrad, 
life  of  King  Roger*s  daughter  would  strongly  urges  upon  him  the  necessity 
be  fatal  to  bis  own  popularity  with  the  of  caution  and  leniency,  rather  than 
Sicilians.  The  ample  employment  severity  and  determination.  But  with 
which  Henry  found  at  home  in  redu-  all  the  pride,  and  obstinacy,  and  self- 
cing  the  turbulent  vassals  of  the  em-  reliance  of  a  Hohenstauffen,  he  laughs 
pire  to  subjection,  had  for  a  long  time  this  advice  to  scorn,  and  answers- 
prevented  his  attempting  to  recover 

Not  fearfully,  but  firmly,  will  I  tread 

With  iron  footstep  as  beseems  an  Emperor, 

Though  1  were  beggar  d  to  my  humblest  castle. 

Stripped  both  of  wealth  and  lands ;  shorn  of  my  troops 

To  the  last  man,  still  I  should  be  Emperor  ! 

Still  Sovereign  Lord  of  Christendom,  and  bearer 

Of  majesty  that  cannot  pass  away. 

That  which  the  boundea  mind  of  man  invents 

Must  be  the  prey  of  time ;  but  majesty 

Is  daughter  to  necessity  itself. 

And  therefore  said  to  flow  from  God*8  own  grace. 

Because  God's  work  is  this  necessity. 

And  shall  heaven's  daughter  condescend  to  sue 

To  children  of  the  dust  for  that  submission 

Which  God  hath  given  her  warrant  to  demand  ? 

Frederick  is  dead.     True.     But  the  Emperor  lives; 

One  brother  fails  me.  IPointitu;  to  his  brother. 

Thou  wilt  fill  his  room. 
Apulia  atill  is  in  the  dastard's  hand — 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Must  that  which  is  to-day 
Be  still  the  same  next  day,  next  month,  next  year  ? 
I  have  squandered  treasure — Has  not  the  old  Guelf, 
My  grand-uncle,  in  happy  hour  departed. 
And  the  rich  heritage,  which  once  my  father 
Paid  him,  bequeathed  with  interest  to  me  ? 
An  army  has  been  sacrificed.     Fear  ye 
I  shall  not  find  another !    Fear  not  that 
Where  gold  is  rife,  there  men  are  never  wantbg ; 
For  where  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles  gather. 
The  Empress  lies  within  the  foeman's  power. 
And  what  of  evil  has  King  Roger's  daughter 
Within  King  Roger's  own  domain  to  fear? 
Xo— >not  on  these  accounts  am  I  disposed 
To  bate  one  jot  of  all  the  hopel  1  cherished, 
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As  Emperor^  from  the  future.     Let  us  emulate 
The  courage  of  the  fortunate — ^perchance 
We  then  may  realize  their  fortune  too. 

His  determination  produces  the  tridow^  the  bold  and  ambitious  Sibyl- 
hoped-for  result.  He  suppresses  re-  la^  had  caused  his  son  William^  « 
beUion  in  Germany ;  the  Empress  is  mere  boy^  to  be  proclaimed^  in  whose 
liberated  by  Tancred  from  the  appre-  name  she  herself  in  fact  goYemed 
hension  he  entertains  of  attempting  Sicily.  No  sooner  does  the  Emperor 
any  thing  against  her  life^  and  the  perceive  the  opening  afforded  to  him 
anxiety  to  remove  the  legitimate  de-  by  the  minority  of  a  boyish  king^ 
scendant  of  the  last  king  from  the  eyes  than  he  invades  Italy,  and,  partly  by 
of  the  Sicilians  ;  all  other  obstacles  the  terror  of  his  arms,  partly  by  the 
gradually  give  way  before  him,  and  treachery  or  indecision  of  Sibylla's 
at  the  close  of  the  first  part  we  find  supporters,  soon  succeeds  in  subject- 
bis  authority  completely  established  ing  the  island  to  his  power.  The  second 
over  Germany.  At  this  moment  the  part  of  the  drama^  entitled  Henry's 
intelligence  reaches  him  that  Tancred  death,  opens  with  hh  triumphant  ap- 
is deadj  and  that  upon  his  death  his  pearance  in  Messina. 

Messina,    An  open  hall  in  the  Royal  Palace,  looking  out  upon  JEtna* 

The  EirtEROR  on  the  throne ;  beside  him,  from  right  to  left,  Duke  Philip, 
Count  Peter  of  Celano,  Mark  wart,  and  other  Apulian  Barons,  Ger- 
man, Genoese,  and  Pisan  officers ;  opposite,  on  the  left,  the  Heads  of  the 
Council  of  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catanea,  each  with  two  attendants, 
and  the  keys  of  their  cities  upon  cushions. 

'    Emperor.  Thus,  we  have  entered  Sicily,  and  thus« 

As  Emperor  of  Rome  and  Germany, 

And  Lord  of  Christendom,  by  the  grace  of  God 

We  take  possession  of  this  isle,  as  husband 

Of  the  land's  heiress,  and  as  Emperor 

And  Suzerain  of  every  Christian  realm. 

We  count  on  such  submission  as  of  yore 

We  met  with  in  Apulia ;  to  the  humble 

We  promise  pardon  ;  to  resisting  rebels 

Disgrace  and  doom.     To  you,  my  brave  commanders. 

And  you,  the  skilful  leaders  of  my  fleets, 

Pisan  and  Genoese,  the  Emperor 

Proffers  his  warmest  thanks.     For  to  your  courage. 

And  your  fidelity,  he  feels  is  duo 

The  triumph  which,  in  fifty  days,  has  brought  him 

Even  from  Apulia's  frontiers  to  Messina. 

[Pointitig  to  the  Deputies  from  the  towns. 
Who  are  these  men  ?  what  is  their  errand  hither  ? 

Marhvart.  Already  is  your  Majesty  aware 
Messina  willingly  unfolded  to  us 
Its  gates— the  gates  of  Sicily  itself: 
These  are  the  deputies  the  town  has  sent 
To  lay  its  keys  before  your  royal  feet. 

\He  makes  a  sign  to  the  Messinese  to  advance:  they  cqtproach, 
kneel  before  the  throne,  and  lay  doum  the  keys. 

Emperor.  Arise,  and  doubt  not  our  continued  favour. 

Messina.  Exalted  Emperor.  lord  of  Christendom, 
And  rightful  monarch  of  our  lovely  land ! 
Even  as  a  faithful  dog,  which  from  his  master 
Some  thief  has  stolen,  and  to  secure  his  prize 
Has  laid  in  heavy  chains,  if  once  he  hears 
His  rightful  master's  voice,  scorns  the  rich  bait 
With  which  the  thief  would  win  him  to  his  chains, 
And,  at  the  risk  of  strangling  and  of  death. 
Bursts  at  a  bound  his  fetters,  overleaps 
With  bold  and  sudden  spring  his  prison-wall. 
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And  flies  to  crouch  him  at  his  inaster*8  feet ; 
ETen  80  did  we^  when  your  imperial  call 
Rmig  in  our  ear,  despite  the  extorted  oath 
That  bound  us  like  a  chain  to  Tancred*8  house ; 
Even  so  did  we,  despite  the  dangers  which 
Would  light  ineyitablj  on  our  heads. 
If  fortune  ever  should  forsake  your  banners. 

Emperor  {with  impatience).  Ye  chose  as  duty  and  ai  prudeftM  counselled ; 
And  therefore  to  this  city  I  confirm 
Its  ancient  rights ;  nay,  more,  intend  to  grace  it 
With  newer  and  with  higher  privileges. 

Messina,  The  poles  shall  sooner  alter  than  Messina 
Be  faithless  to  the  gracious  master  who 
With  such  excess-^-    IThe  EMrsaoa  motions  to  them,  on  which  the^  retire. 

Markwart,  Here  are  the  envoys  too 

From  Syracuse  and  from  Catanea. 
Laying  the  city's  keys  before  your  feet, 
They  pray  for  pardon,  seeing  that  they  yielded 
To  nothing  but  the  stem  constraint  of  arms. 

[  Upon  a  signfroml  him  the  Syracusan  and  Catanean  De* 
puties  advance,  and  imitate  ths  examph  oftheMueinen 

Emper€>r,  What  palliation  can  rebellion  plead  ? 

Sifracuse  (kneeling).  Hear  us,  great  Source  of  Mftjesty  and  Mercy  I 
The  stars  show  fairly  in  the  darksome  night. 
They  gem,  like  flowers,  the  carpet  of  the  sky. 
They  point  the  steersman's  doubtful  course,  they  drop 
Into  the  thirsty  earth  refreshing  dews : 
Still  lovelier  shines  the  many-faced  moon, — 
She  makes  the  heavy  yoke  of  night  less  weary. 
She  lights  the  lated  wanderer  on  his  way. 
And  leads  him  safely  past  the  precipice ; 
Her  changes  send  us  fruitful  rains,  and  rouse 
The  healthful  storms,  that  scare  the  pestilence. 
But  what  are  all  beside  the  kingly  sun  ? 
He  guides  the  year,  he  makes  the  harvest  ripe. 
He  clothes  the  orange  with  its  coat  of  gold. 
He  swells  with  sweets  the  clusters  of  the  yine. 
He  makes  the  world  around  a  house  of  life« 
A  cheerful  dwelling  for  the  race*  of  man. 
And  as  the  sun  aboye  the  moon  and  stars. 
So  bright  above  all  other  kingly  graces 
Is  mercy  :  but  could  mercy  here  be  shown. 
Were  there  no  errors  to  require  forbearance  ? 

Emperor  (interrupting  him).  Have  ye  forgotten  holf  S^CTuO  f<fll> 
That  town  which  traitorously  yielded  up    ' 
The  Empress  to  her  enemies  ;  and  conscious 
Of  its  deep  guilt,  sought  refuge  in  rebellion  ? 
It  is  no  more.     The  smoke  of  its  remains. 
Mixed  with  the  reek  of  blood,  hangs  round  the  hills. 
Or  floats  in  heavy  columns  o*er  the  sea. 
You  have  deserved  no  less ;  but  Justice  shall 
For  once  to  Mercy  yield  ;  your  cities  shall  not 
Vanish  from  off  the  earth.     A  thousand  ounces 
Of  gold  shall  make  atonement  for  your  crime. 

Syracuse.  O  !  gracious  lord 

Emperor  (sternly).  The  Emperor  hath  §pok*fl. 

Yon  are  dismissed.     Let  each  prepare  himself 
With  speed  for  his  appointed  task.     Obedience 
Alone  need  hope  for  grace.     Beware  ;  be  wise ; 
In  duty's  course  alone  your  safety  lies. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputies  with  their  attendants. 

This  scene  introduces  us  with  live-     and  unrelenting  character  of  t^^ J?™- 
liness  and  dramatic  truth  to  the  stem    p<?ror.  Boundless  ambition  \  \m  nigli- 
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est  and  most  kingly  consciousness  of  first  portion  of  the  play,  we  see  the 
the  Imperial  dignity  ;  the  determina-  germ  of  a  cold,  impassive,  able,  and 
tion  to  extend  its^way  over  Christen-  rapacious  tyrant,  and  are  prepared  for 
dom,  and  to  humble  the  papal  autho-  the  still  darker  aspect  which  his  cha- 
rity ;  a  calm,  cold,  reflecting  tyranny,  racter  assumes  in  the  second, 
which  does  not  commit  crimes  need-         The  scene  shifts  to  Palermo,  after 
lessly,  but  startles  at  none  where  in-  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors, 
tcrest  or  ambition  prompt  them ;  a         Some  scenes  of  stormy  discussion 
contempt  for  mere  military  renown,  follow  between  Sibylla  and  her  ad- 
and  for  enthusiastic  feeling  of  every  herents  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
kind»  are  his  characterbtics.    In  early  sued,  which  end  in  her  resolution  to 
life  he  has  sacrificed  a  youthful  pas-  quit  Palermo,  and  take  refuge  with 
sion  to  the  dictates  of  ambition,  and  at  her  son,  the  boy- King,  William,  in  the 
the  command  of  his  father,  and  still  castle  of  Calata.      Their    departure 
more,  perhaps,  on  the  suggestions  of  concludes  the  first  act. 
his  own  worldly  and  grasping  dispos}-         The  second  opens  in  the  Castle  of 
tion,  abandoned  the  object  of  his  first  Calata,  in  which  Sibylla  has  long  been 
attachment,  the  lovely  and  amiable  vainly  expecting  the  approach  of  the 
Countess  of  Andechs,  to  espouse  the  friendly  army  of  her  brother.     The 
heiress  of  the  Sicilian  throne,  a  wo-  gloomy  aspect  of  her  fortunes  will  be 
man  older  than  himself,  and  without  gathered  from  the  opening    of  the 
any  of  the  mild  and  feminine  qualities  scene,  in  which  she  communicates  her 
likely  to  soften  his  moody,  seltish,  and  fears  and  doubts  to  Irene,  the  widow  of 
unrelenting    character.      From    that  Tancred's  eldest  son  Roger,  who  has 
moment,  all  generous  feeling  seems  to  taken  refuge  with  her  in  the  same 
be  extinguished  in  him.     Even  in  the  fortress. 

Sibylla,  seated  at  a  tcindow  upon  the  left. 

Sibylla  (turning  to  the  window):  All  silent,  motionless  as  death  itself. 
The  cloudy  shadows  only,  as  they  sail 

Skyward,  bring  show  of  life  into  the  scene.   [Irene  enters  gently  from  the  right. 
Ah,  will  the  jaws  of  these  dark  fastnesses 
Never  unclose,  and  give  the  army  birth 
That  is  to  bear  me  from  this  living  grave  ? 
They  never  will.     The  powers  of  evil  claim 
Those  whom,  like  me.  Heaven  has  forgotten. 

Irene  (who  has  adoanced  nearer).  No. 

Not  so— dear  mother,  no. 
Sibylla,  You  here,  Ireno ! 

Irene,  I  meant  not  to  disturb  you  when  I  heard  you 
Thus  commune  with  yourself. 

Sibylla,  Foolish,  indeed. 

To  talk  my  sorrows  o'er  to  one  who  could  not 
Give  in  return  one  word  of  consolation. 
Irene,  You  seem  to  me  to-day  more  sad  than  wont ; 

And  yet  the  colour  of  our  destiny. 
For  aught  I  see,  remains  the  same. 

SibyUa,  The  patient 

Grows  worse  who  does  not  mend.     0,  though  mv  tears 

Should  swell  to  torrents,  though  my  loud  complaints 

Should  overtop  the  storm  and  roaring  sea ; 

Though  on  the  wind  my  hair  should  float  dishevelled ; 

Though  mine  own  hands  with  mine  own  blood  were  died ; 

None  would  condemn  me,  if  they  knew  my  state. 

Dark  clouds  alone  stood  low'ring  o'er  my  head 

When  I  came  here ;  but  night  surrounds  me  now. 

Palermo,  with  it's  bypocritic  priesthood, 

Who,  to  the  very  hour  of  my  departure. 

Still  feigned  fidelity  to  me— have  greeted 

My  foe  with  festivals  and  shouts  of  triumph. 

The  great,  who  should  have  reinforced  my  army. 

Have  flocked  to  swell  the  Emperor's  might,  and  knelt 

In  duit  beforeUs  plundered  thr^ei  a$  if 
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Contending  for  the  prize  of  treachery. 

Mj  brother  8  little  band  is  scattered  wide> 

Swift  as  the  pigeon's  timorous  brood  disperses 

That  spies  the  hawk,  dark  on  the  distant  sky  ; 

Himself  proscribed,  has  with  the  Saracens 

A  shelter  sought,  behind  the  mountain  wall. 

The  ships  that  should  have  borne  supplies,  ill-fortune, 

If  not  the  treachenr  of  the  admiral, 

Still  holds  detained  ;  Gaunt  hunger  now  begins 

To  haunt  us  from  within,  even  as  witliout 

The  foe  sits  grim  and  lowering  on  our  threshold. 

As  broods  the  tiger-cat  before  the  ca^e. 

Who  conld  belieye  such  plenitude  of  ill 

Could  in  the  space  of  one  short  month  find  room ! 

To  her  surprise  the  Archbishop  of  to  retain  her  title.     She  asks  an  hour 

Salerno  enters  and  announces  that  the  for  consideration,  which  is  granted. 

Emperor  proposes  to  treat  with  her.  The  apprehension  that  treachery  lurks 

and  that  Count  Peter  of  Celano  is  close  under  the  proposals  of  the  Emperor, 

at  hand  with  powers  from  the  Empe-  that  the  whole  is  a  snare  to  lure  her 

ror  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  nego-  from  the  security   of  her  mountain 

tiation.     I  lis  proposals  are,  that  her  fastnesses,  occurs  to  her  mind ;  but  all 

son  shall  resign  Mb  pretensions  to  the  doubt  and  deliberation  is  put  an  end 

throne^  receiving  in  return  the  fiefs  of  to  by  the  sight  of  her  children,  half- 

Lecco  and  Tarentum,  and  that  Sibyl-  famished,  quarrelling  for  a  morsel  of - 

la  shall  sarrehder  all  the  fortresses  in  bread,  and  complaining  that  they  can- 

herpossession,  with  the  royal  treasure,  not  sleep  for  hunger.     She  yields  to 

She  asks  whether  she  herself  is  not  the  terms  of  Celano — though  with 

still  to  retain  the  rank  of  Queen  ;  on  an  ominous  presentiment  of  evil,  and 

this  point  Celano  has  no  powers — he  appears  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor 

answers,   evasively,  he  has  no  doubt  before   Calata,  accompanied  by  her 

that  the  Kmperor  will  still  permit  her  children. 

The  Empxuor  and  Philip.  Markwart  enters,  with  nobles  and  officers,  from 
the  left.  Celano,  with  soldiers,  from  the  right,  I'he  Emperor  ascends  the 
throne.  The  soldiers  with  CELASofonn  a  line  from  the  front  of  the  stage, 
on  the  right,  to  the  background.  Enter  William,  bearing  the  crown  and 
royal  mantle,  followed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno ;  then  Sibylla,  likewise 
in  royul attire;  Irene  with  Albina  ;  Ajello,  with  Officers  and  Pages,  Sa< 
LERNo  leads  William  up  to  the  Emperor*s  throne,  makes  him  kneel  down, 
and  kneels  himself  at  a  little  distance  behind  him, 

SUnfUa  (at  one  side,  while  William  kneels )-»0  God  in  heaven,  were   I 
not  a  mother 
I  would  entreat  this  hour  of  degradation 
Blight  be  the  last  of  mv  existence.  [She  kneels  down, 

William  (taking  off /lis  crown  and  laying  it  on  the  steps  of  the  throne) — 

Here, 
My  lord  and  uncle,  do  I  lay  the  crown 
Which  others  placed,  unjustly,  on  my  head —  \_He  begins  to  weep. 

Emperor.  So  I  the  boy  weeps — heaven  meant  him  for  a  monk. 

[Sibylla  makes  a  gesture  of  uneasiness  and  alarm. 

Emperor  (to  Salerno).   What  means  he.  Bishop  ?  speak  the  speech  for  him 
Which  he  has  learnt  so  ill. 

Salerno,  He  lays  the  crown. 

In  token  that  your  Majesty's  pretensions 
Are  just  and  valid,  at  your  feet,  submitting 
Himself  to  you,  as  by  the  treaty  bound. 
As  to  his  liege  lord,  and  his  rightful  king  ; 
So  do  we  all,  who  here  with  reverence 
Thus  bend  the  knee  before  the  Emperor*s  throne.  [All  kneeh 

Emperor,  Blood  hath  been  shedi  cities  have  fallen,  because 
Ye  ehose  so  late  to  recognise  your  duty. 
And  mercy's  ielf>  perhapSi  b^cotn^  ii\)usticei 
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Which  leayes  injustice  such  as  yours  unpunished. 
See  to  what  end  infatuated  pride 
And  blindness  on  the  other  side  haye  led  ye  ] 
Ye  thought  to  stay  the  lord  of  Christendom, 
And  the  end  shows  your  thought  was  yantty. 
Let  that  reflection  now  conGrm  your  faith. 
As  eyery  day  comes  only  once  in  life, 
So  is  it  with  the  day  of  mercy.  .  Rise ! 

{Ail  stand  up.     Salkbno  iahet  off  the  royal  mantle 
from  William,  and  lay$  it  betide  the  crown. 

Sibylla,  Our  part  in  the  agreement  is  performed. 
I  pray  you  now,  my  noble  lord,  fulfil 
Your  portion.     Grant  my  son  the  promised  flefs. 

Emperor,  They  shall  be  his ;  but  the  inyestituro 
None  but  the  yassal  of  full  age  receiyes. 

Sibylla  {in  an  under  tone),  Hear'st  thou  Irene?  (Aloud,)  We  may  hope  at 
To  be  permitted,  I  and  mine,  to  inhabit  [least 

The  castle  of  Lecco. 

Emperor,  No,  the  boy  remains 

Under  my  charge.     You  too  must,  for  the  present. 
Continue  at  our  court. 

Sibylla  (in  an  under  tone),     Hear'st  thou,  Irene? 
(Aloud)  And  must  I,  midst  my  griefs,  remain  with  foes. 
Or  worse,  endure  the  scorn  of  former  friends  ? 

Emperor,  The  sufferings  which  your  pride  alone  hath  eansed« 
Will  shortly  be  forgotten,  when  you  lay 
That  pride  aside,  and  wear  no  more  this  crown 
Or  mantle.     Wear  them,  then,  no  longer.  Countess  I 

Sibylla,  Whom  call  you  Countess  ? 

Emperor,  You  1  Countess  of  LeCco. 

Sibylla  (starting),  I  am  a  Queen! 

Emperor,  Rebels  they  were  that  gaye 

That  title ;  I  haye  yanquished  them,  annulled 
Their  acts,  and  stamped  them  with  the  brand  of  treason. 

Sibylla,  My  lord,  not  as  your  subject,  but  your  equals 
Did  1  negotiate  with  you. 

Emperor,  I  acknowledge 

No  equal  upon  earth.     *Tb  done.     To-morrow 
We  march  toward  Palermo.     In  Messina 
The  Empress  is  already  landed.     We 
Must  haste  to  meet  her  with  a  worthy  greeting. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  her  father's  house^(  Taking  up  WtLtiAM*8  crown,) 
And  with  this  costly  heir- loom,  which  my  sword 
Has  won  for  her,  again  enwreath  her  brow. 

IHe  rises  and  gives  the  drown  to  Celano,  who  at  the 
same  time  takes  up  Willum's  mantle. 
Let  eyery  one  be  ready  for  to-morrow. ' 
Time  presses  ;  life  has  no  securities, 
And  many  a  duty  on  the  Emperor  lies. 

{He  goes  into  the  tent,     Celkso  Jbllowi,     Maak- 
wart,  with  his  followers,  retire, 

Sibylla,  You  hear  ?    Was  this  no  snare  ?    Have  we  not  been 
Betrayed  ?     Was  this  conditioned  that  we  should 
Thus  crawl  like  slaves  before  him  in  the  dust? 
Oh  I  from  the  moment  we  forsook  our  stronghold 
I  did  forebode  our  coining  degradation. 
Still  worse  awaits  us, — to  be  led  as  captiyes 
In  shameful  triumph  to  Palermo  back. 
O  coward  I  what  is  this  that  I  have  done  ? 
Once  mistress  here,  and  now  a  prisoner  I 
Once  feared,  and  now  myself  the  prey  of  fear ! 
Once  Queen,  and  now  the  scorn  of  foes !     0  Heaven, 
Hast  thou  no  lightnings  to  annihilate  me  ? 
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I  dare  not  dioi  for  earth's  misdeeds  are  known 
In  heaven,— and  in  my  Tancred's  presence  I 
Must  blush  for  mine  through  all  eternity. 

[She  goe$  out^  followed  by  Philiy,  and  laBNi  and 
Salerno,  with  the  children,} 
The  third  act  opens  strikingly  in  the  royal  buiying  vault  in  the  cathedral  | 
and  an  interesting  and  characteristic  scene  follows : 

ACT   III.      SC£N1!  I. 

Palermo,  The  royal  burying  vault  in  the  CatkedraL  The  principal  en' 
trance  in  the  foreground  on  the  left.  Opposite,  a  side  entrance.  Mo7iu' 
ments  along  the  sides  and  in  the  bach  ground.     The  vault  very  dark. 

The  Emperob,  Philip,  a  Sacristan,  an  Officer,  and  Guards,  some  bearing 
torches,  advance  from  the  left. 
Emperor,  And  this  then  is  the  royal  burial  vault  ? 
Sacristan,  It  is,  your  Majesty. 
Phil^.  What  seek  we  here 

Within  death's  dreary  realms  ? — Seek  we  for  proof 
That  even  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  must  fall  ? 

Emperor.  I  ask  no  proof  to  tell  me  that  the  sun 
Will  set  to-night : — I  know  he  will.     {Examining  the  monument^,) 

Here  lies  ^ 

Roger  the  first — whose  powerful  sword  first  wrested 
Thu  island  from  the  brood  of  Mahomet ; — 
The  second  Roger — father  of  my  wife. 
First  King  in  Sicily — a  real  Ring : — 
Here  the  first  William,  petty  in  his  virtues. 
Nor  great  even  in  his  vices.     Next  his  son. 
The  second  William,  a  sagacious  ruler —  ^ 

And  yet  so  early  here :  and  lastly,  Tancred, 
With  his  son  Roger.     Guards,  advance  and  break 
Open  this  grave  for  me : 
Sacristan  {Falling  on  his  knees,)  O  Sire!  desist. 
Emperor.  Are  you  afraid  of  spectres? — ^thcn  begone. 
Philip,  O  brother,  would  you  break  the  rest  of  death? 
Emperor.  Not  I — that  were  beyond  the  mightiest's  power*. 
Phil^.  I  know  it  well.     But  then  the  dead  are  holy. 
For  they  belong  to  God.     The  self-same  awe 
That  stands  as  guardian  o*er  the  sanctuary. 
Keeps  watch  beside  the  grave,  inspiring  horror 
In  aU  that  seek  to  violate  the  tomb. 

Emperor,  Rebels  were  Tancred  and  his  son ;  and  y6t 
They  lie  beneath,  attired  with  kiugly  crowns. 
They  shall  not  thus,  ^en  in  the  grave,  prolong 
Rebellion  ;  and  with  forged  and  borrowed  splendour. 
Make  even  the  house  of  death  a  house  of  lies. 
Quick,  ofiScer,  uplift  the  stone  from  off 
The  grave.     I  will  go  down,  remove  their  crowns. 
And  see  if  aught  beside  this  vault  contains. 

\_The  Officer  is  employed  during  what  follows  in  raising  the  stone 
from  the  grave  of  Tanceed.    The  Sacristan  retires  towards 
the  entrance  on  the  left. 
Philip.  What  but  corruption  can  the  grave  contain  ? 
Emperor.  It  hath  been  bruited  to  me,  that  a  portion 
Of  the  royal  treasure  lies  vrithin  this  vault 
Concealed.     What  is  mine  own  I  hope  to  find. 

PhUip,  Though  all  earth's  treasures  lay  within,  1  could  not 
For  paltry  gold  disturb  the  silent  grave. 

Enyeror.  For  paltry  gold  I     The  word  is  meaningless, 
Quldtth.     It  is  the  object  stamps  the  deed. 
*Tis  nobleness  of  aim  that  separates 
Earth's  mightier  spirits  from  the  meaner  herd* 
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Who  covets  gold  but  for  the  sake  of  ^old. 

Or  vice  or  pleasure,  is  a  slave  by  nature. 

Gold  is  with  me  confederate  bf  power ; 

Useful  where  power  would  fail ;  the  sweet  persuasive 

That  bends  the 'stubborn  wills  of  men  to  mine^- 

The  purchase  price  of  all  the  strength  I  wield. 

You  murmured  when  I  made  the  King  of  England 

Pay  down  his  freedom's  costly  ransom :  yet 

That  gold  it  was  conquered  Apulia  for  me. 

Philip,  When  gold  wins  battles,  what  becomes  of  glory  ? 

Emperor,  True  fame  depends  upon  the  end's  attainment. 
The  warrior's  noisier  fame  I  value  not. 
Within  Byzantium's  golden  palaces 
You  will  bettor  learn  to  prize  this  paltry  gold. 

Officer,  The  stone  is  raised,  my  Lord. 

Emperor,  'Tis  said  that  gold 

With  death  and  darkness  ever  cradled  lay. 
Rich  be  the  hoard,  that  shall  our  search  repay. 

[He  descends  with  the  Officer  into  the  grave.   Guards  with  torches 
preceding,  the  rest  following  him, 

Philip,  Horror  comes  over  me.     I  feel  as  if 
The  tombs  abouk  me  should  give  up  their  dead 
Upon  the  instant,  and  their  pallid  tenants 
Should  issue  forth,  in  ire,  to  punish  him 
Who  breaks  the  peace  that  God  has  given  the  grave. 
I  will  not  wait  for  this.     Ah  no  I     I  fear, — 
With  wild  dishevelled  hair  he'll  issue  forth — 
His  eye  reflecting  all  the  sights  of  terror 
Which  he  has  witnessed  ;  spasms  of  silent  madness 
About  his  lips.  Away  from  hence — away  !     [flc  hurries  out  rapidly  on  the  hjl. 

Sacristan.  O  all  ye  saints'in  heaven,  can  this  be  borne  I 

[  The  door  on  the  right  opens  with  a  crash. 
The  very  walls  of  the  Cathedral  shake.       {^Drawing  back  into  the  lefi  corner, 

Sibylla, ///e  Archbishop  of  Seder  no,  and  a  Moult,  with,  an  unligJUed  torch  ^ 
enter  from  the  right. 

Salerno,  Thus  happily  and  unperceived  we  have  reached 
Our  destination.     Light  your  torches.     Lady, 
Unwillingly  have  I  accompanied  you 
Thus  far, — for  I  must  think  the  time  ill-chosen. 

Sibylla.  Who  in  the  day  of  need  can  choose  his  hour  ? 
What  of  this  treasure  may  be  hence  transported, 
I  would  remove  :  for  flight  is  now  to  me 
My  thought  by  day,  my  only  dream  by  night. 
The  power  of  gold  will  make  it  possible.  , 

Here  I  am  sick  to  death — my  very  couch 
Feels  like  a  rack  of  torture  ;  on  my  lips 
The  poisoned  goblet  hovers,  since  the  Empress, 
The  haughty  woman,  is  arrived,  and  I 
Must  bend  with  slavish  reverence  before  her. 
The  tyranny  of  man  1  could  have  borne. 
Like  some  sore  evil,  but  a  woman's  pride. 
Her  haughty  patronising  glance  I  cannot. 

Salerno,  As  yet  you  have  escaped  that  last  infliction. 

Sibylla.  But  will  the  plea  of  sickness  long  avail  me  ? 
This  very  day  I  am  summoned  to  attend  her  ; 
I  know  the  reason — 'Tis  to  make  me  kiss. 
In  proof  of  vassalage,  her  garment's  hem. 
She  pants  for  this  debasing  kiss  from  me — 
Slaves  may  perform  such  office — from  a  Queen, 
Never  shall  service  such  as  that  be  seen. 

[  The  Monk  in  the  bochground  has  lighted  the  torch,  andadtmnc^i. 
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Salerno  (perceiving  the  Sacristan),  How  I  strangers  here  ? 
Sibylla  {looking  round,  and  observing  the  open  grave).  The  grave  of  Tan- 
cred  open ! 
Whose  is  the  daring  hand  that  hath  done  this  ?  [Advancing  to  the  Sacristan^ 
Speaks  man.     For  whom  hast  thou  unlocked  the  vault  ? 
Sacristan,  For  th"  Emperor,  Lady. 
SilnfUa.  And  the  Emperor  made 
This  grave  be  forced  ? 

Sacristan,  Even  he, — and  has  himself 

Gone  down  into  it. 

Salerno,  (secretly  to  Sibylla),  Ah  !  some  traitor  has 
Revealed  to  him — 
Sibylla  (to  the  Sacristan,  without  listming  to  Salerno).  What  seeks  he  with 

the  dead  ? 
Sacristan,  He  would — O  I  horrible — remove  the  crowns 
From  off  the  heads  of  the  departed  king^. 

Sibylla,  Accursed  be  the  piunderer*s  hand  that  thus 
Robs  not  the  living  only*  but  the  dead ! 

Salerno,  Haste,  lady,  let  us  flee.     But  you  are  silent ! 
O  come,  for  dangerous  would  the  meeting  be. 
Sibylla  (hurrying  towards  the  entrance  of  the  vault).  Come  up,  come  up, 
thou  crowned  sexton — nay. 
Not  sexton — for  he  builds  the  silent  chambers 
Where  the  dead  rest.     Come  up,  thou  crowned  hyaena. 
That  raven*st  thus  and  revel'st  in  the  grave. 

Salerno  (laying  hold  of  her,  and  exhibiting  the  cross  upon  his  breast).  By 
the  cross,  in  which  you  trust,  I  do  conjure  you. 
As  servant  of  the  cross,  restrain  this  madness. 
Which  makes  the  sting  that  wounds  us  sharper  still. 

[The  Emperoh — The  Officer,  bearing  two  golden  crowns,  and 
Guards,  bearing  chests,  cashets,<iiidbars  of  gold,  ascend  from 
the  vault. 
Emperor,  I  heard  a  call ;  who  spoke? —  [Perceiving  Sibylla. 

You,  Countess,  here  ? 
Did  I  not  hear  that  you  lay  sick  at  home  ? 
What  seek  you  here  ? 

Sibylla,    You  should  not  ask  that  question. 
I  am  here  at  home.     For  here  abides  the  half. 
Ah  me !  the  happier  half  of  mine  existence, 
Which  even  when  outraged  thus,  insulted,  plundered. 
Feels  not  its  misery,  nor  its  nakedness. 
But  I  may  ask — My  Lord,  What  brings  you  here  ? 

Emperor,  You  are  bold,  methlnks,  to  question  what  the  master 
Biay  choose  to  do  within  his  heritage. 
The  Emperor  is  within  his  own  domain. 
Wherever  he  may  be* 

Sibylla,  O  great,  I  see, 

And  adl'devouring  is  the  Emperor's  right ; 
He  breaks  into  the  grave  and  robs  the  dead 
Of  love's  last  gift — the  gold  that  decks  the  shroud. 
Emperor,  Not  love,  but  pride  bestowed  those  crowns  on  them. 
Sibylla,  Is*t  not  enough  that  you  have  wounded  me 
Unto  the  death,  in  all  that  yet  survives  ? 
Must  I  be  tortured  even  in  my  dead  ? 
Emperor,  Woman  will  chide  through  very  love  of  chiding. 
Sibylla,  Am  I  not  kept  imprisoned  like  a  captive 
Here  with  my  children  ?     Is  my  brother  not 
Outlawed,  and  made  a  mark  for  murderers  ? 
Has  the  investiture  my  son  was  promised 
Been  given  to  him  ?  have  you  replaced  even  one 
Of  all  my  faithful  followers  in  their  lands 
Aad  dig^tief  i  or  have  not  till  now 
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Laughed  at  the  treaty  and  your  plighted  word  ? 

jSnperar.  You  question  much  ;  one  answer  must  suffice. 
Thank  God  I  do  not  ask  you :  wherefore  was 
This  treasure  hid  from  me  ?  was't  not  conditioned 
The  royal  treasure  should  be  yielded  to  me  ? 
Why  was  it  not  ?    For  what  unhallowed  end 
Was  all  this  gold  concealed  within  these  coffins  ? 
Thus  I  might  question — and  perchance  the  anfiwer 
Might  not  allay  the  Emperors  wrath.     I  etriye. 
To  hush  my  just  revenge  to  sleep.     Beware 
Lest  your  complaints  arouse  it  from  its  lair. 

l£xit  on  t/ie  left,  following  the  OJieer  and  €hutrd$. 

The  stem  and  gloomy  character  of  the  protection  of  the  Empress  Con- 
these  scenes,  between  these  ambitious  stance,  and  whose  gentleness  and 
and  indomitable  spirits,  is  somewhat  beauty  have  captivat^  ^is  heart  da- 
relieved  by  the  episode  of  the  love  of  ring  the  journey.  There  is  much 
the  Emperor's  brother,  Duke  Philip,  beauty,  we  think,  in  the  following  dia- 
for  Irene,  whom  he  had  conducted  to  logue :-~ 

A  Chamber  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empeess  in  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  centre-door  opens.     Philip  enters,  leading  in  Ieene  and  William,  fbU 
lowed  by  a  Chamberlain,  who  goes  out  on  the  riglU  hand. 

Philip.  Alas!  our  journey's  o'er.     I  could  have  wished 
The  path  that  to  the  Empress  led  had  lain 
0*er  boundless  distance,  so  that  moons  at  least 
Had  been  the  measure  of  the  pilgrimage 
On  which  I  had  the  bliss  to  be  your  guide. 

L^ene,  You  have  been  kind,  my  lord,  unto  a  poor— 
What  shall  I  say  ?  Slave  were  the  fittest  word.  - 

Philip.  Why  so  depressed,  sweet  lady  ?  so  desponding? 
What  ails  you  now  ?  what  grieve  you  for  ?  Not  surely 
The  diadem  which  you  have  put  away  ? 
It  did  but  hide  the  richer  diadem 
That  heaven  itsdf  had  wreathed  around  your  head ; 
It  but  concealed  the  brow  on  which  so  brightly 
The  flowers  of  dignity  and  beauty  bloomed. 
O !  fairer  shows  the  kingly  brow  itself 
Thatone  that  only  bears  a  kingly  crown. 

L'ene.  Nay,  not  so,  noble  lord.     I  ever  felt 
My  heart  supported  by  your  words  of  kindness. 
So  must  the  pilgrim  feel,  methinks,  who,  long 
Perplexed  in  woody  wilderness,  has  caught 
Nought  but  the  rush  of  mountain- streams  and  stormSi 
When  first  he  hears  the  sound  of  human  voices 
That  promise  counsel,  comfort,  and  protection. 
O  therefore  do  not  flatter.     Flattery 
Scares  confidence  away.     You  aro  in  truth 
The  only  one  to  whom  with  hopeful  trust 
My  eye  can  turn  :  on  whom  in  all  this  court 
Can  1  repose  my  hope,  if  not  on  you  ? 

Philip,  Were  you  a  daughter  of  the  west,  you  would  not 
See  flattery  in  truth.     Then  you  woidd  know 
The  duties  chivalry  imposes,  making 
Service  of  ladies  next  to  that  of  God. 

Irene.  I  know  it  well.     With  glad  surprise  I  made 
Acquaintance  with  its  creed ;  that  woman's  nature. 
More  tender  and  less  earthly,  is  to  heaven 
Nearer  and  closer-linked,  and  so  demanding 
Devotion  at  man*s  hand.     But  this  fair  faith, 
Methinks,  is  but  the  ornament  of  song, 
And  not  the  creature  of  reality. 
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Phihp.  But  liowj  fair  lady,  could  the  two.be  severed? 

£rene.  The  singer  dreams :  reality's  awake. 

Philip*  Song  flows  not  from  a  heart  unmoYed>  and 
Should  a  mere  nothing  move  the  poet's  heart  ? 

Lrene,  I  know  not  that :  here  I  have  found  it  so. 

Philip.  Ay !  here  it  may  be :  But  beyond  the  Alps 
You  would  not  find  it  so.     There  life  and  sone 
Flow  from  the  self-same  spring.  *  O  noble  la^y 
You  should — you  should  make  Germany  your  home. 
If  flowers  and  forests  flourish  not  as  here^ 
There  love  and  truth  at  least  bloom  fairer  far; 
And  as  the  soil  knows  no  internal  flres^ 
No  fierce  volcanoes ;  so  the  storm  of  passion 
Wakes  not  into  wild  waves  the  sea  of  life  ; 
Its  breath  but  ripples  o'er  the  surface^  so 
That  heaven  can  still  behold  itself  therein, 

Irene  and  William  are  received  the  boy-King,  William,  deprived  of 
nnder  the  Empress'  protection.  A  their  eyesight  and  imprisoned  for  life, 
long^  and  interesting  scene  follows  be-  Celano  vainly  endeavours  to  move  the 
treen  the  Empress  and  her  husband.  Emperor  in  behalf  of  William,  by 
in  which  she  endeavours  to  convince  representing  that  this  act  of  cruelty  to 
him  that  policy  as  well  as  justice  should  a  child  will  alienate  from  him  all 
dictate  kindness  and  indulgence  to  the ,  hearts,  and  startle  even  the  judges 
Sicilians  rather  than  severity.  She  themselves.  He  remains  inexorable, 
pleads,  however,  for  her  people  in  vain.  Mean-while  Irene,  who  has  heard  of 
He  has  discovered  that  Sybilla,  en-  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
raged  at  the  seizure  of  her  treasure,  trembles  for  its  unknown  conseouen- 
and  the  degradation  and  captivity  to  ces,  enters  the  chamber  of  SibyUa  in 
which  herself  and  her  children  are  agitation,  where  she  encounters  Duke 
exposed,  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy  Philip.  She  asks,  with  apprehension, 
against  his  life. '  He  breaks  in  upon  what  is  to  be  her  fate.  The  Duke  has 
the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators,  little  consolation  to  afford,  so  far  as 
and  witii  their  apprehension  the  third  regards  the  fate  of  the  conspirators, 
act  closes.  The  prisoners  are  deli-  He  fears  that  banishment  and  separa- 
vered  over  for  trial,  and  the  sentence  tion  from  her  children  and  from  Irene 
proposed  bv  the  Emperor  is,  that  are  the  least  that  Sibylla  has  to  expect 
Sibylla,  with  the  monks  engaged  in  at  the  Emperor's  hands.  But  for 
the  plot,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  Irene  herself  he  brings  a  prospect  of 
the  Counts  Agello  and  Contarbe,  who  escape.  He  entreats  that  she  will  he- 
had  been  its  most  active  agents,  be-  stow  upon  him  the  right  to  be  her  pro* 
headed;  and  the  other  nobles,  with  tector. 

Lrene.  Ah  me  I  what  right  can  I  confer  on  you  ? 

PhUq>.  A  right — O  would  that  I  might  speak  my  meaning 
Through  my  lute's  chords,  and  needed  not  to  use 
The  harsh  the  easily  offensive  word — 
Since  God  has  graced  you  with  celestial  beauty— 

Irene.  O  noble  sir  I 

Philip.  No  more  then  of  your  beauty. 

But  yours  is  woman's  fairest  virtue,  mildness. 
All-reconciling  gentleness,  which,  like 
The  dove,  bears  nought  of  gall ;  which  so  envelopes 
With  folds  of  love  the  sharp  hard  edge  of  life. 
That  it  can  wound  no  longer — as  the  oyster 
Encrusts  the  mde  sand  till  it  turns  to  pearl. 
0 !  rightly  you  are  named  Irene ;  peace 

Beams  from  your  eves,  breathes  from  your  lips,  floats  round  youj 
As  fragrance  round  the  flower,  and  he  who  makes 
Approach  respires  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

Irene.  O  spare  me,  noble  Lord ! 

Philip.  ,  O  let  me  speak 

Before  the  courage  to  speak  out  be  gone. 
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You  are  not  angrj>  I  can  see ;  your  being 
-  Is  clear,  transparent  as  the  ethereal  sky^ 
And  through  the  sky  the  eye  with  calm  delight 
Can  trace  the  everlasting  golden  stars. 
Since  all  things  lovely  must  awaken  love. 
And  all  are  yours,  I  love  them  all  in  you. 

Irene.     O  heaven !  how  can  you  speak  of  Idve  to  me— 
How  suit  such  words  with  such  a  time  of  trouble  ! 

Philip.     As  sportive  ditties  suit  with  funeral  pomps* 
As  festive  dances  with  a  last  farewell ; 
I  feel  it  so.     But  now  o*erpowering  need 
-  Tyrannic  drives  us  o*er  the  pale  of  custom. 
Save  you  I  must  and  will ;  but  cannot  do  so 
Till  I  can  lead  you  to  my  brother's  presence. 
And  say  to  him.  Behold  she  is  my  bride. 

Irene.     O  God !  I  should  become  a  loathed  thing 
If  I  thus  selfishly  could  save  myself, 
Could  separate,  in  such  a  time  of  tears. 
My  destiny  from  that  of  those  I  love. 
No  I  that  were  treason  'gainst  the  Holiest. 

Philip.    If  by  your  suffering  you  could  hope  to  save  them. 
Or  make  their  suffering  less,  that  resolution 
Would  be  another  jewel  justly  added 
To  your  soul's  riches.     But  it  cannot  be. 
They  will  not  shed  less  scalding  tears  because 
Two  other  eyes  lament  their  fate  beside  them. 
But  if  your  own  heart  be  averse — 

Irene.  O  no. 

Not  so.     Believe  not  that.     You  have  indeed 
Deserved  the  best  and  dearest  at  our  hands. 
You  saw  in  us  the  sufferers,  not  the  captives, 
And  strove  with  all  your  power  and  friendly  care 
To  mitigate  the  harsnness  of  our  fate. 
You  realize  in  life  the  bright  ideal 
That  fabling  minstrels  form  of  chivalry. 
But  ah !  I  fear  *twill  be  a  fearful  thing 
To  wear  in  such  a  time  the  bridal  crown. 

Philip,     And  who  that  knows  your  heart,  and  knowing  loves  it. 
Would  ask  it  of  you  ?    Pledge  me  but  the  word 
That  gives  me  right  to  combat  in  your  cause. 
That  gives  me  hope  in  time  to  win  your  favour. 
Be  my  probation  then  for  moons  or  years,— 
Scarce  could  I  say  which  is  the  happier  lot, 
To  sue  in  hope  for  such  a  heart  as  yours. 
Or  to  possess  it  free  of  doubt  and  terror. 

The  conversation  of  the  lovers  is  mio,  but  she  knows  not  of  the  cruel 

interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  determination  to  deprive  William  of 

Sibylla  in  a  state  of  frantic  agitation,  his  eyes.     Even  the  punishment  of  the 

She  has  heard  the  sentence  pronoun-  churchmen  seems  to  her  daring  and 

ced  against  herself  and  her  son,  and  sacrilegious ;   she  fears  that  heaven 

'she  comes  to  implore  Philip  to  conduct  will  avenge  this  outrage  to  its  servants, 

her  to  the  Empress,  in  the  hope  that  but  expressed   her    hopelessness    of 

her  interference — the  only  influence  changing  any  resolve  to  which   her 

to  which  the  Emperor  has  ever  yield-  husband  has  come.     While  she  is  thus 

ed — may  be  exerted  in  her  behalf,  expressing  her  fears,  and  the  efforts 

The  Empress  has  in  the  mean-time  she  had  made  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 

been  informed  of  the  sentence  so  far  Sibylla,  with   William,   Philip,   and 

as  regards  Sibylla,  the  Archbishop  of  Irene,  rush  into  the  apartment. 
Salerno,  and  the  Prior  of  San  Eufe- 

Constance.     Sibylla ! 

Sibylla,    Empress  I  Save  us,  save  us !    You 
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Are  come  of  our  own  blood — of  onr  own  people.' 
0  help,  protect  us  from  these  foreign  monsters! 

Constance,  So,  then,  you  are  recovered  ;  and  your  knees 
Are  able  now  to  bear  you  to  your  mistress  ? 
Sibylla,  Woe's  me !  here  is  but  hate*— no  hope  of  grace ! 
Constance,  The  doom  pronounced  upon  you  is  but  justice. 
SibjfUa,  But  justice !     Then  it  had  been  justice  too^ 
If  I  had  also  doomed  you  to  the  scaffold 
When  fortune  gave  yon  to  our  hands. 

Constance.  It  seemed 

You  wished  to  remedy  that  first  omission 
By  grasping  once  again  the  murderer's  dagger. 

Sibyiia,  Who  is  to  blame  for  all  those  deeds  of  darkness— ^ 
Who  brought  the  tiger  here  among  us  ? — You  ! 
By  your  untimely  longing  for  a  husband. 
Constance,  Away — begone.     Hence  with  the  insolent ! 
Philip.  O  hear  her,  sister. 
Irene.  Hear  her,  noble  lady. 

0  mother,  you  forget — 

Sibyiia.  True — I  forget. — (to  Constance.) 

You  would  crush  me  to  the  dust — ^well,  then,  look  here. 

IShe  ihrotDS  herself  at  her  feet. 
You  have  your  wish  ;  now  feast  upon  my  anguish. 
But  O  protect  and  save  him ! 

{^She  draws  William  down  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

Kneel  down>  William,     . 
And  pray  to  her. 

WUiiam.  Why  should  I  pray  to  her  ? 
Sibylla.  Pray  to  her,  child  of  sorrow,  for  thine  eyesight. 
Which  they  would  quench  with  their  infernal  irons. 
Constance,  Philip,  L^ene,  Hib  eyesight  f 

[Constance  draws  back  in  consternation,     Irene,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  'leans  on  Philip  for  support. 
WUiiam,  I  entreat  you,  gracious  aunt — 
Philip,  It  is  not  true  I 

Constance,  No !  no !  it  is  not  tme. 

SibyBa.  It  is !  it  is !     O  look  into  his  eye. 
So  clear,  so  heavenly  blue !  preserve  it  to  him. 
Think  only — ^if  your  own  son's  eyes  were  wanting. 
If  you  could  see  your  face  no  more  within  it. 
If  he  could  speak  his  joy  through  gleaming  smiles 
No  more — no  more  through  tears  express  his  sorrows— 

Constance,  Peace,  peace  I  O  horrible.     Why  do  you  mingle 
My  child  and  my  child*s  eyesight  with  these  horrors  I 
Sibylla,  How  else  am  I  to  move  you  to  compassion 
Who  hate  me  ;  and  yet  your  compassion  only 
Can  keep  the  monster^s  talons  from  his  eyes ! 

[  The  Emperor  enters,  folUmed  by  an  officer.     Guards  remain 
at  the  door,  which  remains  open. 
Emperor  {On  entering,  to  the  Captain),  Who  has  permitted  this ? 
Captain,  The  Duke,  your  brother. 
Emperor,  Your  head  shall  answer^  if  it  happen  twice. 
Conduct  her  back.  [Pointing  to  SibyLla. 

Constance  (to  the  Captain,  who  has  made  a  step  forward).  Nay,  stay, 
(To  the  Emperor.)  First  listen  to  me. 
Is  it  the  truth,  or  a  calumnious  falsehood. 
That  yon  would  sacrifice  this  poor  boy's  eyesight? 
Emperor,  It  is  the  sentence  of  the  Court  condemns  him. 
Constance.  Why  talk  of  sentence  ?     Y'ou  are  master  here. 
Emperor,  And  I  say.  Be  it  so. 
Constance.  And  I  say,  Never, 

Sibylla.  O  mercy. 

you  XLIII,    NO,  CCLXYIII,  X* 
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WiUiam,  Merej. 

Irene  (throwing  herself  down  on  ike  other  mde.)  Mewy,  mightj  Lord. 

Enqteror,  I  hay*  alraadj  said  |  once  only  dawns 
The  day  of  mercy. 

Philip.  BrotlMrl  HfAenstanffni ! 

Set  not  this  brand  vpcm  «nr  stainkas  shield ! 

Constance,  'Tis  but  a  ehild ;  a  ehUd  is  nerer  gnUty. 

Emperor,  Peace ;  throng^  not  thus  to  interrupt  my  path» 
Or  I  will  shake  you  off  like  poisonous  vipers. 

[  To  the  Officer  and  Qnards. 
Quick!  bear  him  hence. 

[  The  Officer  and  Chtards  advance ;  Sibylla  sUofie  up  m  apiation  ; 
laiKB  u  raised  by  Pbiliv;  Comstancc  draws  WillIam  into, 
her  arms, 

Constance.  Hither — to  moi  my  child  1 

Now  we  shall  see  wbaft  hand  will  haye  the  boldness 
To  tear  you  from  the  Empress*  arms. 

SibyUa,  O  now — 

Now  you  are  gracious ;  willingly  I  kiss 
Your  garment's  hem. 

Emperor  (Jto  CoNsxAVct).  Why  rage  and  struggle  for 
Tlds  strasgcv  bfood  ? 

Constance.  *  Tis  for  a  ehildj  and  l-^ 

I — am  a  mother. 

Empgrgt  (to  the  O^fieer).  Tear  the  child  away. 

Qonskmee^  Wbat !  shall  polluting  hands  of  slaves  be  laid 
On  me — tlie  Empress  ? 

Emperor,  A  rebellious  wife  ? 

[  To  the  Officer  and  Guards. 
Tear  the  child  from  her  I     On  your  life  I  charge  yon  1 

[  The  Officer  and  three  of  the  Ouarde  approach  Const  amci  ;  she 
lets  go  her  hold  of  William  with  a  shudder,  Sibylla  hurries 
forward  and  pushes  her  bach. 

Sibylla ,  Away,  awa}',  for  you  are  not  his  mother. 

[Attempts  to  lay  hold  of  her  son.  The  Officer  draws  him  away, 
and  steps  between  them. 

Emperor  (Jto  the  Officer).  Hence  with  him. 

William  (as  he  is  borne  out  bff  the  Guards).  Help,  mother  I  help! 

Constance.  Oh  !  horrible  I 

Sibylla.  Sleepst  thou  ever,  God  in  Heaven  I 

That  demons  thus  can  torture  thy  creation  ? 
Awake,  awake  I  if  human  beings  still 
Are  to  believe  that  ihos  controirst  the  world, 
Awake  and  save.     Avenge  upon  this  monster 
These  precious  eyes  I     On  bira  ?     No,  that  were  mercy— > 
He  has  a  child.     Avenge  me  on  the  father ; 
Even  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  loves  his  young. 
Fttlftl  upoB  bis  son  the  curse  I  speak. 

Constance.  Relentless  woman  I  would  you  curse  my  child  ? 

Emperor.  Away  with  her ;  away  I        [  Guards  surround  Sibylla. 

Sibylla.  I  curse  you  all. 

Lord  I  on  this  house  let  fearful  judgments  fall. 
Upon  thofar  nem  let  every  sorrow  sit, 
All  ills  that  Uast  the  brain  or  break  the  heart ; 
Their  end  a  warning  to  the  nations  stand. 
Despised,  disgraceful,  by  the  hangman's  hand  I 

IShe  is  dragged  out  by  the  Guards.  CoKstancb  sits  down,  irsm* 
bUaff  aad  exhausted. 

Emperor  (to  the  Guard^^-pointing  to  Ibsvb).  Away  with  her  too. 

Philip  (to  the  Guard).  Stay.     Know,  brother,  she 
Is  under  my  protection,-*4s  my  bride. 

Emperor.  Ha  I  are  /ou  then  so  much  my  foemen*8  friond 
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As  for  their  saka  to  itaiA  yooMtf  triih  U«  1 

Philip.  I  speak  the  tnith ;  we  have  joined  haiub  te  pMgf 
Of  future  union. 

Emperor •  Howl  without me-^ 

Without  the  sanction  of  my  royal  word  ? 
I  tell  you  she  is  not  your  bride.     On  pain 
Of  my  displeasure,  banish  such  a  thought! 

Philip.  I  heed  it  not.     I  am  a  HobenstaafibB^— 
The  Emperor  Frederick's  son  as  well  as  you ; 
As  Duke,  the  £mperor*s  vassal,  bound  in  fealty^ 
But  mine  own  lord  within  the  heart's  domain. 

Emperor,  You  are  a  traitor  ]  by  her  hand  you  hope 
To  smooth  your  passage  to  the  throne  of  Qreeoe  1 

Philip.  No,  by  the  living  Godl  i  seek  it  not. 

Irene,  O  leave  me,  noble  Duke. 

Philip,  Becalm!  beealml 

A  better  hour  will  come  to  smooth  the  quarrel. 

Emperor  (to  the  Guards).  Lead  her  away. 

PMlqf  (Jcofing  hi$  Jkamd  upon  kis  sword).  Stand  off*  upon  yoiir  Kfti  t 
I  am  no  helpless  child,  no  yielding  wife. 
Drive  me  not  o*er  my  bounds.     Let  the  8word*s  demon 
Be  once  unfettered*  and  he  will  have  blood* 
{To  the  Emperok.)  I  will  myself  oonduot  her  to  her  ehamborHi 
{To  Ikene.)  My  train  shall  be  ^onr  guard ;  test  there  seeure# 
No  more  of  outrage  shall  my  bnde  endure. 

IHe  goes  out  with  Ikehe.    A  pause*     The  £mfibob«  ^fisr  a 
glance  at  Gohstahcx,  icAo  sHll  remaims  as  ifstrnk  into  hstssffi 
motions  to  the  Cruards,  who  T0tire4 
IHe  gazes  on  her  fir  some  time.    She  remains  wkoHonim  and 
melancholy. 

Emperor.  Adieu. 

ConOance  (starting  up).  Hear,  hear  me  1     She  has  eoned  my  chUd. 
The  curse  was  just ;  and  when  the  curse  is  jnit* 
Heaven  registers  the  judgment  and  fulfils  it. 

0  give  the  boy  hia  freedom  I 

Emperor.  Constance  I  hear  me. 

1  have  but  cut  in  twain  rebelliou*s  snake* 

Not  killed  It^  it  lives  en*  and  moves,  and  genders. 
While  its  head  lives.     So  long  aa  William  fives 
Still  capable  of  reigning,  will  revolt 

Constance.  Who  is  there  to  revolt  ?    Ah  me !  so  sternly 
Hss  justice  dealt  its  blows  that  none  but  cldldren 
Are  left  to  raise  the  banner  of  rebellion. 
0  set  the  boy  free,  that  she  mav  recall 
The  curse  from  my  child's  head ! 

Bnq^eror.  That  were  indoed 

The  worst  of  curses  for  our  son ;  the  crown 
Would  ever  totter  on  his  head,  if  near  him 
The  son  of  Tancred  as  his  rival  stood. 

Constance,  The  ciurse  of  Heaven  would  rest  upon  A  crown 
That  with  the  blood  from  out  a  kinsman's  eye 
Was  on  his  head  cemented.     0  once  more 
Let  the  poor  boy  so  free  I     He  is  innocent. 
And  in  iUs  veins  ue  royal  blood  of  HautevUle 
Flows  as  in  mine. 

Emperor.  Nay,  boast  not  of  your  blood ; 

One  drop  within  the  veins  engenders  treason. 
Else  how  have  you  gone  over  to  mv  foes — 
Yon,  mine  own  wilb,  the  mother  of  my  son.— 
Yoo,  wIkho  I  have  exalted  so  that  queens 
Thsmselvai  bow  down  befora  your  mi^es^, 
Upon  whose  head  I  have  set  five  diadems  f«-M 
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Constance.  I  give  you  back  these  worthless  splendbon^  only 
The  rights  of  my  hereditary  kingdom 
Will  I  msdntain.     I  will  be  mistress  here 
In  mine  own  realm^  my  father's  heritage. 
I  blush  to  think  of  what  I  was  and  am — 
Only  the  foremost  of  your  slayes— excluded 
From  all  your  counsels.     In  mine  own  domains 
Your  very  servants  have  more  power  than  I. 
But«  by  the  Eternal !  this  shall  be  no  longer ; 
I  will  extort  my  right  from  foreign  hands. 
Here  I  am  sovereign^  and  you  are  subject. 

Emperor.  Control  the  vain  pretension ;  not  to  rule. 
But  serve,  was  woman  by  her  God  created. 
You  have  no  kingdom.     You  were  not  possessor. 
But  wearer  only  of  the  royal  crown. 
No  more,  then,  of  your  kingdom. 

Constance.  Then  once  more. 

For  the  last  time,  I  say, — Set  the  boy  free. 

Emperor.  For  the  last  time  I  say, — His  doom  is  spoken. 

Constance.  Send  hence  your  German  executioners. 

Emperor.  Where  crime  is  rife,  the  doomster  must  remain. 

Constance,  Might  makes  you  insolent ;  but  there  are  powers 
More  mighty  upon  earth  than  power  itself. 
The  hatred  you  have  earned,  at  my  first  summons 
Will  range  itself  in  shape  of  love  to  me ; 
Gladly,  to  'scape  a  foreign  yoke,  the  people 
Will  make  alliance  with  King  Rog^r  s  daughter ; 
Gladly  the  holy  Pontiif  will  annul 
A  union  which  he  never  blessed,  which  none 
Have  blessed,  save  churchmen  excommunicate ; 
A  blessing  in  whose  mouths  became  a  curse. 
The  holy  father  speaks,  and  sceptres  sink 
Like  withered  willows  when  the  streamlets  shrink. 
He  bids  heaven'9  lightning  strike  them,  and  with  all 
Their  dark  idolatry  of  power  they  fall. 

Emperor,  Today,  at  least,  to-morrow  we  are  here; 
When  the  third  comes  it  may  be  time  to  fear. 

lEzetmt,  rapidly — Constance  on  the  right,  the  Eufbkor  through 
the  centre,  while  the  curtain  falls. 

With  the  fifth  act  we  find  that  raised  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  dls- 

the  Emperor  has  been  placed  under  closures  of  Celano,  who  reveals  to  her 

the  ban  of  the  church :   partly  from  the  secret  that  her  husband,  on  pre- 

having  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  tence  of  sending  her  back  to  Ger- 

Papal  throne  for  his  possessions  in  Si-  many  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 

cily,  partly  from  the  cruelties  exer-  of  her  son  at  Aix,  has  given  secret 

cised  against  Sibylla  and  her  children,  orders  for  her  imprisonment  in  a  con- 

The  crimes  of  which  he  has, been  vent  in  Burgundy.     Stunned  by  the 

guilty  are  beginning  to  produce*  their  disclosure  of  the  treachery,  and  won 

consequences.     Even  the  affections  of  over  by  the  arts  of  the  Confessor,  who 

the  Empress  have  been  alienated  from  scruples  not  to  employ  the  aid  of  reli- 

him  by  this  last  atrocity  against  Wil-  gion  for  his  purposes,  the  Empress  is 

liam ;  and  her  confessor  Walter,  who  persuaded  to  countenance  the  designs 

secretly  hates  the  enemy  of  the  church,  of  Walter  and  Celano,  who  determine 

uses  every  art  of  insinuation  to  increase  to  remove  the  Emperor  by  poison . 
the  feeling  of  aversion  with  which  she        The  scene  then  changes  to  the  Har- 

now  begins  to  regard  him.     This  is  hour. 

A  flight  of  steps  leading  doun  to  the  sea.  Two  gondolas  at  the  bottom.  Ship 
in  the  background.     In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  an  obelisk  with  steps. 

Sailors,  Officer  and  Ouardi,  Sibylla,  with  William  (blind),  and  Albina, 
Philip,  with  Irenk,  a  Priest,  a  German  Knight,  and  two  women,  advance 
from  the  right.     Guards  follows 
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Sibylla.  Soi  we  have  reached  onr  parting  place ;  the  hour 
Is  near  when  we  must  separate  for  ever. 

Irene.  No,  no — O  not  for  ever,  dearest  mother. 

Philip.  Not  so,  belicTe  me.     Leave  to  me  to  watch 
Over  the  future  fate  of  ^ou  and  yours. 
And  think  you  leaye  it  m  a  friendly  hand. 

Sibylla.  I  know  it,  nohle  Duke.     To  you  I  owe 
All  mitigation  of  my  lot ;  to  you 
That  they  have  left  my  son  vrith  me  till  now. 
That  I  myself  might  tend  his  wounded  eyes  ; 
That  one  humane  and  gentle  is  to  he 
His  guide  unto  his  dreary  banishment. 

\Extending  her  liand  to  him. 
Take  my  warm  thanks  for  all,  and  fare  vou  well. 

Philip.  Heaven  be  with  you  too.  Lady,  and  the  angel. 
Of  consolation  ever  by  your  side. 

Sibylla  {embracing  Irene).  Farewell,  Irene  !  May  the  Almighty  lay 
All  happiness  that  man  can  bear,  upon 
Your  gentle  head  with  this  your  bridal  crown. 
Amidst  your  joys  think  sometimes  of  my  sorrows ; 
But  only  so,  as  now  and  then  to  move 
Your  lord  to  deal  with  us  in  gentleness. 

Irene.  Will  not  the  sufferings  of  the  hearts  I  love 
Be  eyer  mine  ?    O  God,  I  shame  to  think 
That  I  am  happy  here,  and  faithless  leave  you 
To  wander  through  the  wilderness  alone. 

Sibylla.  Heaven*s  doom  is  just.     It  blesseth  you  because 
You  still  were  true  to  woman's  true  vocation. 
In  life  you  sought  for  nothing  more  than  love. 
And  it  bestows  the  blessing  which  you  sought. 
I  sought  for  more,  I  sought  for  power  and  splendour, 

IPointing  to  William,  and  shuddering. 
And  see  what  I  have  gained  for  my  reward. 
Farewell,  farewell.     Far  from  your  brow  may  heaven 
Remove  the  golden  burden  of  a  crown. 
For  joy  of  heart  and  peace  of  soul  must  be 
The  price  at  which  the  glittering  weight  is  purchased. 
And  now  once  more  farewell. 

^ene  (weeping).  All  peace  go  with  you. 

[She  takes  leave  of  the  children, ' 

Officer  {approaching  Sibylla).  Haste,  lady,  haste,  the  Emperor  will  soon 
Embark,  and  must  not  find  you  lingering  here. 

SibyUa.  How  fearfully  the  time  flies  past — and  must  I — 
Ah !  yes,  I  now  must  take  my  last  adieu.        [Embracing  William* 
My  William,  fare  thee  well.     No,  no — not  so. 

0  God  of  heaven,  look  down  upon  this  boy. 
Who  cannot  look  upon  thy  heaven.     O  let 
One  of  thine  angels  take  the  form  of  man. 

And  guide  him  through  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
No  human  being  hath  a  higher  claim 
Unto  thy  wonders  than  my  poor  blind  child. 

[She  clasps  him  mth  agitation  in  her  arms. 

William ,  O  if  I  could  but  see  you  once  again  I 

Sibylla.  See  me  I  me  who  deprived  thee  of  thine  eyes  I 
Forgave,  forgive  I 

William.  Ah !  mother  speak  not  so. 

1  know  it  well :  they  blinded  me  because 

I  wrote  those  luckless  words — Gulielmus  Rex. 
And  yet  I  could  not  know  it  was  so  wrong. 

Sibylla.  O  speak,  my  son.     Say  to  me,  I  forgive  thee. 

William.    Well— I  forgive  thee. 

Sibylla.  Now,  you  know  not  what 
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You  have  forgiven.     When  that  time  -shall  come* 
Think  of  the  words  now  spoken :  "  I  forgive  thee." 
William.  I  will  think  of  them  then. 
SibyUa.  Now  eome^  Albba> 

Bid  farewell  to  your  brother. 

AWina  lextending  her  hand  to  William).  Fare  you  well. 
Dear  William. 

William.        Farewell^  dear  Albina,  and 
Do  not  forget  me. 

AUnna.  You  will  come  again 

To  see  us  when  your  eyes  have  grown  anew. 

William.  No»  sister>  no ;  mv  mother  says  my  eyes 
Will  never  grow  again  except  in  heaven. 
Si^Ua*  ComOy  come,  before  my  latest  strength  forsake  me. 

IShe  takes  the  children  by  the  handt  and  retires^  accompanied 
by  Philip  and  Ibene,  towards  Me  backgrovnd,  when  she 
delivers  William  to  the  Monk  who  is  in  waiting. 
Sibylla,  Take  him — the  widow's  last  inheritance — 
And  O  be  kind  and  gentle  witl^  my  child ! 

Philip,  Fear  not  for  that.     I  am  his  pledge.     He  is 
A  worthy  servant  of  a  gracious  master. 

[The  Monk  prepares  to  lead  Willtam  down  the  steps. 
Sibylla.  Stay ;  give  me  back  my  child  once  more.     One  thing 
I  had  forgotten.  (^She  kisses  him.)  Pray  with  earnestness. 
My  WiUiam,  that  within  your  soul  may  shine 
That  light  that  cannot  enter  through  the  eyes. 
(  7o  M«  Monk.)  Myself  will  lead  him.    Even  through  blinding  tears. 
Sweet  is  the  doing  of  a  mother's  office. 

IShe  descends  the  steps  with  Wiluam  and  Albiiva.  TheMonkp 
the  Knight,  follow.  The  flrst  ascends  the  Gondola  on  the  l^ 
with  William;  the  latter,  with  Sibylla  and  Albina,  Me 
Oondola  on  the  right.  The  vessels  glide  out  on  diff^ent  sides, 
laENE  throws  herself  on  Philip's  breast,  who  leads  her  out. 

Celano  enters  in  conversation  with  tared.     Their  conversation  ts  inter* 

a  Saracen  servant,  to  whom  he  givet  rupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor, 

instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  who  oomes  to  witness  the  embarkation 

the  poisoned  draught  is  to  be  adminis-  of  Constance  for  Germany* 

Ouarda  appear  from  the  right.     Then  the  Emperoe  and  Ck)NtTAircE,  Philip, 

and  Iebve.     Several  ladies.    Sicilian  and  German  nobles :  Then  Walteb, 

Pages,  Attendants,  and  Guards. 

Emperor  (to  Celaho).  So  1  you  are  here.    Is  ey&rj  thing  prepared  ? 

Celano,    Nothing  if  wanting,  sire. 

Emperor,  Where  is  the  bark 

That  IS  to  bear  the  Empress  ? 

Celano,  It  approaches. 

[During  whatfollou>s,  two  barks  appear J^om  tie  l^:  a  smaUeJ^,  in 
which  are  Celamo's  servants,  <md  a  larger,  with  a  purple  caw^. 
Both  remain  at  the  bottom  qfthe  steps. 

Emperor,    To  you  we  now  intrust  the  dearest  thing 
That  we  posBtse  op  eartb^-our  Empress.  ^  Strive 
By  watcmul  zeal  for  her,  to  show  you  merit 
The  favour  shown. 

Celano.  Sire!  Let  my  humblest  thanks 

Speak  forth  my  gratitude  for  this  distinction 
Tnat  raises  me  above  the  rest.     May  only 
My  trusty  service  with  my  noble  mistress 
Find  favour  and  acceptance. 

Constance,  Doubt  not  that. 

Emperor.    Unmoor  without  delay.     The  wind  sets  bir. 
It  blows  from  Afrie,  right  for  iair  Provence. 
CflflilBnce,  farewell,    God  be  your  Journey's  guide  I 
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Constance.  May  heaTen  protect  you>  too,  my  lord  and  husband. 
As  you  desenre,  and  may  you  still ! — 

IS/ie  is  aboHt  to  ^o^-hut  lingers  as  ifunSskirmimed. 

Enq^eror.  You  are  loth, 

Methiuks,  to  go. 

Constance.  Ai^d  is  that  wonderftil  ? 

I  thought — I  fondly  thought,  I  should  abide 
For  eTcr  in  my  fatfaer*s  lonely  land : 
Now  I  most  forth, — onee  more  must  wander  forth. 
Into  a  fbreig^  land.     And  who  can  tell 
If  he  shall  look  again  on  that  he  leaves  ? 
And  yet  it  must  be  done.     Farewell,  farewell.  [She  is  going. 

Emperor  (to  Constance).  Pledge  we  the  parting  eup,  then,  as  of  wtmt. 

{To  Celano).  Count,  do  your  office.     Bring  four  goblets  hither. 

[Celano  retires  to  the  background. 

Emperor  (to  Constance).  And  call  you  Germany  a  foreigtt  land, 
Whose  crown  even  now  adorns  your  forehead  ? 

Constance.  Piinees 

Have  many  heritages,  but  one  home. 

Emperor.  You  then  are  happy  among  princes,  since 
Your  home  and  your  inheritance  are  one. 

Constance.  You  did  not  always  think  so,  good  my  Lord. 

[Celano  retunu  with  three  servants,  bearing  Jbur  goblets.  He  deHoers 
two  of  them,  kneeling^  to  the  Empeeoe  and  EunLum$  iht  sMendamls 
deliver  the  two  others  to  Philip  and  Ikeve. 

Enq)eror,  A  happy  passage  i 

Phiiip,  And  a  joyful  meeting. 

Irene.   Such  is  my  wish  too. 

Constance  (to  the  Emperor).  Thanks — and  now  ftirewell. 

[  Theg  drink  and  return  the  cups  to  the  servants,  wko  retire, 

TheEmptror  (to  Constance).  When  next  we  meet,  HwlUbe  to  graee  you  with 
The  crown  that  speaks  you  Empress  of  the  East. 

Constance  (Aside).  God  save  me  from  such  crown  as  yon  woidd  bring  1 

Markwart  enters  from  the  right  and  tmproaches  the  Emperor, 

Markicart.  Ill  news,  my  Lord,  have  eome  from  Germany. 

Emperor.  Why,  what  has  happened — who  has  next  revolted? 

Markwart.  Would  it  were  only  that!     Yonr  brother  Conrad, 
The  noble  Duke  of  Swabia,  is  no  more. 

Emperor.  My  brother  dead  ? 

Markwart,  I  have  said  it. 

Philip.  O  my  brother ! 

So  rich  in  courage,  spirit,  and  affecUon  I 

Emperor,  Wliat  fearful  instrument  hath  death  employed 
To  fell  so  young  and  flourishing  a  tree  ? 

Markwart.  He  lay  encamped  in  arms  against  Zaringen, 
Who  had  refused  his  aid  in  tne  crusade ; 
An  arrow  struck  him  in  the  eye,  near  Durlach, 
And  through  the  eye  death  pierced  into  the  heart. 

Philip.  Another  gone !— first  Frederick  ;  Conrad  now. 
How  shall  the  stem  of  Hohenstauffisn  flourish. 
When  death  dissevers  thus  its  greenest  boughs? 

[He  turns  mth  sorrow  towards  laziiE,  tcho  esftnds  hef  emm  to  Ami 
competssionatefy. 

Emperor  (aside,  and  with  a  look  of  mekmchotg).  V  the  eye— -Hut't  tiralige 
— ^why  must  it  be  the  eye. 
Almost  the  very  smallest  spot  in  man? 
r  the  eye — so  far,  too,  from  the  seat  of  lifb — 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  shot  the  fatal  arrow  ? 

[He  suddenly  makes  a  gestnre  of  fcrr or  and  anxi^y. 
Quick,  quick,  to  sea^to  house — for  the  Sirocco 
Begins  to  blow. 
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Markwart,  You  are  mistaken,  sire^ 
.The  adr  b  pure  and  cool. 

Emperor.  You  do  not  feel 

The  glow  that  suffocates  me. 

Cdatto  (aside).  So  it  shall. 

Emperor,  If  this  be  not  Siroccoj  it  is  death. 
And  death  by  treason — summon  a  physician. 
Philip  (who  has  adcanced  to  him).  O  help  in  heaven ! — the  leech — ^the  leech  I 

[Some  attendants  go  out. 
Constance  (makes  a  movement  as  if  to  advance  towards  the  Emperor,  but 

pauses  after  the  first  step,  aside).  I  cannot. 
Emperor,  O  frightful  burning ! 

Philip  (with  Markwart  supporting  t/ie  Emperor).  Back  into  the  palace. 
Emperor.  My  knees  refuse  their  office — place  me  yonder. 

[Pointing  to  the  steps  of  the  obelisk 
Upon  those  steps  let  me  sit  down. 

Philip  (while  the  Empekor  is  set  down).  O  haste  I 
Bring  here  a  litter — summon  the  physician  I 
Emperor,  He  comes  too  late — unless  he  comes  on  wings. 
Walter  (secretly  to  Constance).   The  churches  curse. 
Constance  (interrupting  him  with  agitation),  I  will  have  blessing,  blessing 
Emperor,  O  wretched  migesty  I  Ul  fortune  hast  thou 
With  those  that  bear  thine  ensigns.     Even  death 
Itself  grows  Popish,  and  conspires  against  thee. 
Markwart,  *Tis  treason :  let  the  traitors  be  arrested. 
Enqteror,  If  God  will  but  bestow  the  passing  hour 
That  even  now  departs — obey  my  bidding. 
O  majesty,  sole  object  of  my  life. 
In  death  itself  I  still  will  act  for  thee. 
Give  me  a  banner. 

[Markwart  takes  the  banner  of  the  Empire  from  an  Ensign,  and 
gives  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  supports  himself  by  it. 
Kneel  down,  brother  Philip, 
And  you  too.  Marshal  I 
Emperor  (waving  the  banner  over  Philip,  while  he  supports  himself  with  his 
left  hand  against  the  obelisk).  Duke  of  Swabia 
Provide  for  Germany — (waving  it  over  Markwart) 

Mai^rave  of  Ancona, 
Be  Italy  your  charge.     To  both  I  trust 
My  son  ;  protect  his  crown,  instruct  him  early. 
The  Hobenstauffen  still  through  life  must  strain 
To  win  the  world,  for  monarchy  again. 
Freed  from  the  priestly  yoke — (siMng  down  upon  the  banner  with  which  he 

had  supported  himself) — Let  him,  like  me. 
Tread  firm,  and  his — the  universe  shall  be.  [He  dies-^a  pause. 

Philip.  O  wo  I  he  hath  depaited. 
Markwart,  The  world's  light 

Is  quenched  1 
Constance  (aside).  Heaven  be  the  judge  *twixt  mo  and  him  ! 

[Celano  kneels  before  Constance  ;  all  the  Siciliatis  do  the  same. 
Celano,  Receive  our  homage.  Empress  Queen.  ^ 

Constance.  That  homage 

Is  not  for  me  ;  reserve  it  for  my  son. 

Celano  (rising  with  the  rest).  Long  live  King  Frederick  I 
T/te  others.  Long  live  King  Frederick ! 

Markwart  (to  Philip).  Up,  Duke  I  arise,  and  vengeance  on  the  traitors. 
For  death  like  this  was  not  the  doom  of  God. 
Philip  (with  a  glance  and  gesture  directed  towards  Constance).  Peace  I  leave 
it  to  the  Lord  to  find  a  way. 
"  Vengeance  is  mink,"  saith  he,  "  I  will  repay.** 

[The  curtain  falls. 
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LEGENDARY  LORE. 

No.  III. 

THB  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  AND  THE  SKELETON. 


Armour.  At  last  it  is  night,  sUll 
night !  The  crowd  who  thronged  the 
church  during  the  day,  and  gazed  at 
me  as  a  toy  for  their  idleness,  are  gone ; 
and  I  am  alone.  Ah  I  I  cannot  weep, 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  sigh,  to  speak. 
There  are  none  to  hear.  The  princely 
warriors  who  fought  around  me,  are 
all  with  him  who  wore  me,  dead, — 
perbhed,  with  the  eyes  that  were  wont 
to  admire  me,  and  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.     Ah  1 

Skeleton.  Is  it  from  yonder  rusty 
armour  that  the  voice  comes  ?  If  so, 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  it  befalls  that 
thou  hast  the  power  of  speech  ? 

Arm.  I  know  not  what  thou  art  that 
Bskest.  But  I  will  answer  thee.  The 
magic  of  the  gnomes  whom  he  that 
framed  me  called  to  his  aid,  gave  me 
this  mournful  privilege.  On  this  one 
night,  during  the  year,  I  wake  to  con- 
sciousness and  speech  ;  and  now  my 
hour  is  come.  But  do  thou,  in  turn, 
tell  me  what  art  thou  ? 

Skd.  I  am  the  skeleton  in  the  niche 
over  ag'ainst  thee.  This  is  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  St  John,  to  whose  ho- 
nour I,  or  rather  he  that  animated  me, 
was  especially  devoted ;  and  it  is  my 
destiny,  for  the  years  that  must  pass 
before  I  can  entirely  rest,  to  tingle  on 
this  one  night  with  life,  and  listen,  and 
speak.  Wilt  thou  inform  me  what 
are  the  sorrows  which  thou  so  sorely 
bewailest  ? 

Arm,  Nay,  tell  me  first,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  hear  thee,  though  for  fifty 
years  I  have  held  my  present  place  ? 

Skel.  I  have  been  transferred  hither 
but  a  few  days  since  as  the  precious 
relics  of  a  saint,  and,  clad  in  a  monastic 
garb,  am  fixed  in  a  shrine  close  to 
that  marble  tomb  over  which  thou  so 
grimly  standest.  Many  miracles,  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  are  said  to  have 
attended  my  removal  hither ;  for  men, 
till  they  learn  to  wonder  at  and  love 
truth,  will  exercise  themselves  in  won- 
dering at  falsehood  and  loving  it. 

Arm.  Thou  art,  then,  after  all,  but 
the  skeleton  of  some  poor  devout  pea- 
sant. I  am  the  armour  of  a  Duke, 
and  converse  not  on  equal  terms  with 
such  as  thou. 

•SW.  D:5pi.^e  iv-t  wliat  thou  hast 
not  wo'.l  uud.T.-tooJ  and  seen  thruny  h  ; 


a  precept  which  I  suspect  woidd  much 
lessen  the  range  of  thy  contempt.  On 
equal  terms  indeed  we  converse  not, 
for  I  at  least  was  once  alive — and  thou 
— what  art  thou  ?  a  mass  of  steel  and 
gold,  framed  for  another's  use,  and  in 
thyself  but  some  few  jots  better  than 
nothing. 

Arm.  I  had  power  to  daunt,  by  my 
aspect,  many  hearts  in  bosoms  such  as 
thine,  and  to  protect  one  with  which 
thou  durst  not  have  claimed  kindred. 

Skel.  Where  is  that  one  now  ? 

Arm.  To  thy  thought  it  may  be 
only  dust.  But  it  lives  for  ever  in 
story  as  the  heart  of  a  wise,  brave,  and 
'Courteous  knight  and  ruler. 

Skel.  It  lives  in  story  ?  Ay,  so  do 
the  miracles  they  say  I  wrought  on 
being  removed  hither. 

Arm.  Churl  I  Be  gone,  or  be  si- 
lent I  Thou  knowest  well  that  thy 
proper  place,  whence  thou  hast  been 
so  ignorantly  lifted,  is  many  a  lance's 
length  from  me. 

Skel.  Friend,  be  not  wroth.  Thy 
place  would  perhaps  be,  perhaps  will 
be,  a  blacksmith's  forge,  where  thou 
wilt  be  hammered  into  sickles  for 
reapers,  and  shoes  for  pack-horses. 

Arm.  Peace,  scofierl  I  will  not 
answer  thy  base  ribaldry.  And  yet, 
peasant  that  thou  art,  thou  speakest 
but  as  thou  must  needs  think.  I  will 
discourse  with  thee  on  other  matters, 
for  so  seldom  comes  the  gift  .of  speech, 
even  to  me,  noble  and  time-honoured 
as  I  am,  that  it  must  not  be  suppress- 
ed, and  there  is  none  but  thou  to  hear. 
Strange  destiny !  I  that  have  blazed 
in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  been  the 
morning-star  of  battles,  am  now  lonely, 
empty,  dimmed  with  dust,  and  must 
sigh  over  all  that  has  been,  and  all 
that  is,  and  be  heard  only  by  a  thing 
like  this.  O I  royal  days  of  courtesy 
and  valour  I  O,  fervid  life  of  enter- 
prise and  joy !  how  are  ye  buried  un- 
der the  slabs  and  tombs,  and  the  clay 
of  battle-fields,  and  I  alone  remain,  to 
waste  and  sadden  in  a  withered  and 
dead  world  t 

Skel.  Dost  thou  then  think,  be- 
cause thou  art 'laid  aside  as  a  vain 
memorial,  that  all  things  else  are  rust- 
ed and  abandoned?  That  the  stars 
are  clogged  and  ceasing  in  their  cour- 
ses, and  ii.e  earth  drying  up  caA  Li]- 
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ing,  because  thy  joints  move  nomore» 
and  thy  vainer  idea  has  waned  into  a 
shred  ?  Dost  thou  fancy  that  mankind 
are  now  but  lifeless  images  fixed  to  a 
wallf  or  that  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions must  only  pine  and  perish  on  the 
tomb  of  fhy  former  wearer  ? 

Arm,  I  will  not  answer  thy  ill-ad- 
Tised  question,  but  in  turn  will  en- 
quire of  thee — Dost  thou  not  perceive 
what  melancholy  aspects  of  decay  fill 
this  old  aud  stately  building;  how 
sadly,  through  these  pale-faced,  richly- 
vested  shadows  in  the  coloured  win- 
dows,^ the  moonbeams  glance;  how 
dark  and  spectral  these  vaults  of  the 
roof  above ;  with  how  many  epitaphs 
of  death,  and  weary  knees  of  penitents 
that  pavement  is  worn  away;  how 
these  pillars  and  buttresses  stand  like 
OTer-tired  penal  giants?  The  bells 
seem  meant  to  utter  nothing  but  a 
kneU,  and  when  they  ring  more  cheer- 
fully, it  is  but  a  mad  helpless  merri- 
ment.  The  voices  of  the  priests  sound 
like  a  witch's  croak  over  her  wretched 
sorcery.  The  people  who  frequent 
these  aisles  and  chapels  look  and  move 
as  if  they  were  a  train  of  spectres  try- 
ing to  persuade  themselves  that  in 
their  religious  offices  is  a  respite  for 
their  doom  in  truth  long  since  accom^ 

Elished,  The  world  which  I  see  and 
ear  of  Is  all  a  tomb  fhll  of  dust  and 
darkness  ;  and  what  passes  for  life  is 
but  the  nightmare  dream  ruling  over 
the  endless  sleep  of^eath. 

SktL  Thee,  my  friend,  a  night- 
mare  must  possess,  else  couldst  thou 
not  be  thus  deluded.  Thy  hour,  in- 
deed, of  dignity  and  pomp  has  passed 
away,  as  the  hour  will  doubtless  pass 
of  the  hills  and  rocks,  nay,  even  of  the 
stars.  These,  like  thee,  will  pass  into 
new  forms  of  being ;  but  whatever  is 
worth  preserving,  assuredly  will  re- 
main and  be  immortal.  Nothing  that 
we  know  of  is  outwardly  indestruct- 
ible, but  nothing  Is  destitute  of  some 
principle  within  it  that  cannot  perish. 
All,  no  doubt,  that  has  been  thrust  out 
of  its  place  into  some  unsuitable  ele- 
vation, will  hereafter  sink,  while  all 
that  has  beeu  unduly  depressed  will 
rise.  But  to  waste  words  in  lament- 
ing over  this  righteous  law,  becomes 
only -^excuse  my  abruptness  —  an 
empty  head,  or  emptier  iron  head- 
piece. 

Arm,  Poor  heap  of  dryness  and  de- 
solation 1  In  thy  hollow  bones  and 
heartiess  ribs  what  life  plays?  In- 
deed, I  am  void  And  aimless,  but  I  know 
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myself  and  my  own  misery.  I  am 
like  all  of  fairest  and  best  that  is.  I 
have  been  visited  and  filled  and  lifted 
up  for  a  season,  by  a  power  that  seem- 
ed to  be  great  and  lastbg.  It  has 
passed  away,  and  left  me  but  a  relic  of 
what  once  I  was,  or  was  imagined  to 
be.  So  is  it  with  all  things.  All  are 
but  wrecks  and  memorials  of  delusions 
that  once  were  bright,  and  now  have 
vanished.  Mythologies,  and  the  sweet 
dreams  of  poets,  and  the  flushing  fan- 
cies of  youthful  hearts,  heroic  histo- 
ries, and  devout  religions,  all  play 
their  summer  meteors  across  the  sky 
for  a  moment,  and  then  leave  a  deeper 
than  the  first  blackness.  So,  too,  the 
clouds  that  catch  a  rosy  morning  tinge, 
float  away  into  'mist  and  storm,  and 
bequeath  to  the  vapours  of  a  new  day 
the  gaudy  task  of  again  cheating  men's 
eyes  with  new  images  of  worthless  beau- 
ty.  The  mountains  above  which  they 
hover  seem  to  stand  fast,  but  are  for 
ever  wearing  down  into  the  clay  and 
ruins  which  their  torrents  carry  to  the 
sea.  Cities  and  kingdoms  are  built  up 
like  rainbows,  so  to  vanish ;  and  the 
old  oak,  beneath  which  laws  have  been 
made  and  treaties  sworn  for  centuries, 
is  blown  down  and  used  for  firewood 
to  biu'u  the  statutes  and  leagues  which 
it  seemed  to  consecrate.  Say  no  more. 
He  who  has  seen  the  hard  haggard 
old  man  stand  between  his  own  grave 
and  the  cradle  of  his  grandchild,  and 
watch  the  stormy  wrinkles  grow  wet 
with  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  the  in- 
fant will  first  believe  in  and  then  un- 
learn— ^he  knows  enough  of  existence. 
After  all  thy  years,  only  folly  such  as 
thine  could  dream  of  aught  other  than 
despair. 

Skd,  The  old  man  weeps  because 
he  no  longer  enjoys  his  hopes  as  for- 
mally, not  because  he  no  longer  pos- 
sesses them ;  that  he  can  mourn  over 
their  faded  colouring,  obscure,  perhaps, 
only  to  obscure  eyes,  shows  how  clear 
their  forms  and  undyine  lineaments 
still  are  to  his  heart.  Were  it  other- 
wise, were  his  existence  devoid  of  all 
hope,  he  would  not  weep ;  he  would 
sink  down  at  once  into  a  neap  of  clay, 
not  such  as  the  sexton  buries,  which 
stiU  bears  witness  of  what  it  has  en- 
folded, but  such  as  that  which  he  turns 
up  with  his  shovel,  and  again  with  his 
shovel  replaces.  When  that  hour  of 
burial  comes,  hymns,  and  prayers,  and 
reverential  thoughts  and  looks  attest 
how  solemn  and  precious  to  man,  how 
far  from  empty  and  insignificant,  is  all 
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tkal  has  eyeii  borne  the  aspect  of  a 
many  and  been  called  by  a  man  s  bame. 
Men  deal  with  mere  lies^  as  what 
they  are,  and  east  away  to  rot  their 
wom-ont  gloTes  and  tattered  masks 
and  eowls.  But  because  they  know 
Aw  lives  are  not  lies,  not  insane  fan- 
cies, or  mere  slimy  bubbles,  they  treat 
with  holy  regard  and  piety  whatever 
their  liTeshave  animated,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  hideous  corpse. 

Arm.  Speak  as  thou  wilt  out  of  thy 
school-primer,  even  thou  wilt  hardly 
say  that  amid  these  aisles,  and  tombs, 
and  priestly  mummeries,  thy  existence 
is  serene  and  joyous.  What  then 
most  mine  be?  For  I  haye  always, 
brooding  in  my  hollow  darkness,  the 
remembrance  of  what  once  1  was,  and 
of  all  that  then  surrounded  me.  What- 
erer  has  been  beautiful  and  majestic 
on  earth,  appears  to  me  a  train,  such 
as  I  once  headed,  of  princely  pano- 
plies, with  plumes  mighty  as  the  wings 
of  eagles,  and  banners  fit  to  gather 
and  impassion  kingdoms.  Taller,  and 
stronger,  and  far  fairer  ^lan  the  crowd 
of  men  whom  they  sway  and  dazzle, 
they  move  over  the  gpround  in  morn- 
ing light  to  the  measures  of  trumpet 
music,  and  earth  sounds  proudHer  at 
dieir  tread.  Heroes,  kings,  and  gods, 
— ^valour,  courtesy,  wisdom,  eloquence, 
what  are  thev  all  but  mailed  and  radi- 
ant images  that  march  over  the  world 
and  pass  away  into  darkness  ?  Man- 
kind, indeed,  remain,  but  they  are  a 
heap  of  strewn  and  withered  leaves 
torn  from  the  stately  branches  on  which 
they  once  grew.  Even  now,  methinks, 
eould  I  open.to  thee  a  way  below  these 
chamel  vaults,  we  might  at  last  emerge 
into  a  rocky  plain,  lighted  only  by  the 
clear  moon,  and  behold,  seated  on 
their  marble  chairs,  the  gold,  and  steel, 
and  bronze  figures,  gigantic,  silent, 
awful  with  severe  immortal  pride,  and 
exempt  from  pain  or  decay.  But, 
alas !  if,  as  I  would  fain  believe,  these 
any  where  exist,  it  is  in  a  worid  apart, 
and  of  their  own .  They  have  been  seen 
for  some  scanty  hours,  by  a  race  too 
mean  for  them ;  have  founded  king- 
doms, freed  or  conquered  nations ;  as 
momentary  sunbrignt  apparitions,  have 
turned  battles,  or  quelled  the  fears  of 
wavering  councils  by  one  pealing  ut- 
terance of  disdain .  But  they  are  gone 
for  ever.  This  earth  could  not  de- 
tain them,  for  it  was  not  worthy  of 
thetti ;  and  now  nothing  remains  but 
to  groan,  and  when  groans  are  spent; 
be  silent. 


iSM.  Thou  at  least  seemeat  to  find 
a  better  use  for  thy  iron  lips  than 
merely  groaning.  Thy  words  sound 
as  if  thou  hadst  a  pleaiure  in  being 
listened  to,  which  thy  vanity,  aping 
pride,  leads  thee  to  disclaim.  But  be 
It  so.  1  am  well  pleased  that  thou  art 
more  humane  and  kindly  than  thou 
pretendest,  and  I  can  forgive  the  boyish 
fbliy  of  Ihy  aflRscted  haughty  indifibr- 
eace. 

Arm,  Were  I  not  nailed  here,  like 
Prometheus  to  his  rock,  I  would  soon 
avenge  thy  insults. 

Skel.  Wert  thou  not  nailed  there, 
Uke  a  kite  on  a  barn-door,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  been  rhapsodising 
thy  sickly  fancies  for  the  last  half- 
hour.  Neither  in  that  case  should  I 
have  been  thinking  what  insane  mouth- 
ing quackeries  one  may  persuade  ones- 
self,  and  fancy  one  persuades  others, 
are  the  strains  of  a  peculiar  and  su- 
preme wisdom.  Permit  ne,  therefore, 
to  observe,  that  all  you  have  been  say- 
ing  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
mere  worthless  absurdity,  a  thumping 
together  of  fine  words,  in  hopes  that 
some  of  them  may  stick  to  each  other> 
and  fit,  and  so  turn  out  intelligible. 
The  amount  of  meaning  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  thread  in  the  hastUy 
stitched,  tawdry  patchwork  of  a  mas* 
querade  dress,  and  barely  serves  the 
same  purpose  of  seeming  to  hold  to- 
gether the  ill-assorted  scraps  and 
glaring  colours.  Yet  a  thread  ol 
meaning  there  is,  and  on  this  let  me 
hang  some  words  of  answer.  Do  you 
in  truth  fancy  that  the  life  of  the  hu* 
man  race,  of  which  one  slight  impulse 
is  now  stratigely  lingering  in  your 
frame  and  miiKd,  exists  only  to  produce 
some  few  enormous  glittering  shapes 
of  strength  and  subtlety  ?  Or  are  not 
men,  even  the  meanest  and  most 
wretched,  could  we  look  into  them 
and  read  their  whole  story  and  desti- 
nation, all  the  true-born  children  of 
the  infinite  One,  and  each,  more  or 
less,  a  conscious  image  of  the  great 
whole,  and  of  Him  whom  it  visibly  re» 
fleets?  Who  dares  say  that  life  i« 
given  but  to  spend  itself  in  those  bla- 
zing bursts,  and  amid  those  stormy 
quivering  peaks  which  alone  thou  pre- 
tendest to  honour  ?  In  the  millions  of 
dark  huts,  and  among  the  countless, 
daily,  sordid  cares  of  all  generations. 
Heaven  woriu  unseen  beneath,  and 
bends  above ;  and  man  is  in  himself 
greater  than  all  the  outward  liveries 
in  which  he  can  clothe  his  lot.     Often, 
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how  often  I  he  makes  himself  little  in 
striving  to  be  falsely  great.  He  lavs 
waste  the  garden  in  which  he  might 
live  a  free  demigod^  and  shovels  and 
piles  the  soil  into  a  tomb4ike  pyramid, 
to  stand  on  its  narrow  peak  alone»  an 
imprisoned,  idle,  ape-like  dwarf.  And 
what  is  true  of  man,  is  true  of  all 
things  and  powers.  In  its  right  place, 
and  for  its  true  purpose,  every  thing 
is  good,  precious,  holy.  Only  let  aU 
lies  be  boldly  unsaid,  and  faithfully 
suffered  for ;  all  perversions,  even  at 
the  cost  of  much  writhing,  be  patiently 
turned  inside  out,  and  so  restored  to  their 
true  state.  Courage,  friend,  courage  I 
After  sufficient  wasting  and  hammer- 
ing, thou  thyself  mayst  come,  at  last, 
to  be  an  honest,  serviceable  plough- 
share. 

Arm,  Rather,  ten  thousand  times 
rather,  would  I  sink  into  utter  no- 
thingness. 

Skel,  Pshaw!  I  have  an  ear  for  mu- 
sic and  rational  discourse,  but  none  for 
the  clang  and  clatter  of  old  iron,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  helped  to  make  the 
bees  swarm.  The  sense,  too,  of  a  sim- 
mering-pot,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  axe, 
I  can  understand.  But  when  I  see 
any  thing  that  strives  to  be  more  than 
it  can  be,  I  know  there  is  something 
that  will  soon  become  less  than  it  is.* 
We  may,  however,  know  more  of  each 
other  and  of  the  truth  in  these  mat- 
ters, if  thou  wilt  tell  me  some  chief 
passages  from  the  history  of  him 
whose  tomb  thou  adornest. 

Arm.  That  will  I  do  right  willing- 
ly, and  so  shalt  thou  see  and  own  how 
vain  and  ill-considered  have  thy  scoffs 
been.  Duke  Eberhard,  whose  effigy 
lies  below  me  carved  in  stone,  with 
an  eagle  on  his  helmet,  and  a  bear  at 
his  feet,  was  the  lord  of  five  great 
castles,  and  three  hundred  knights 
followed  him  to  battle.  Never  pilgrrim 
passed  his  gates  without  receiving  a 
meal  of  venison,  and  a  draught  of 
wine  from  a  golden  cup.  Never 
minstrel  sang  within  his  hall,  and 
wanted  the  guerdon  of  four  golden 
pieces,  and  a  mantle  edged  with  fur. 
The  burghers  of  twelve  towns  did 
homage  to  him,  and  from  each  town 
he  received  yearly  twelve  casks  of 
wine  and  a  golden  chain.  The  man 
was  bold  who  dared  do  aught  but 
bless  Duke  Eberhard  ivitbin  three 
long  days*  ride  of  the  borders  of  his 
land.  Noble  horses  of  Flanders, 
bravo  armours  from  Italy,  keen  dogs, 
fair  hawks,  nia^ty  a  sweet  voit-cd  iiiin- 
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strel,  and  a  storming  train  of  riders^ 
were  gathered  daily  round  the  Duke« 
and  he  himself  was  of  all  the  stateliest 
sight  to  see.  One  town  there  was 
within  the  circuit  of  his  domains  that 
ever  refused  to  yield  him  homage. 
Its  minstrels  sang  no  songs  in  his 
honour;  and  its  burghers  rendezcd 
him  neither  caslis  of  wine  nor  golden 
chains,  but  rather,  cold  looks  and 
haughty  pretensions,  talking  of  I 
know  not  what  old  privileges  and 
claims  to  freedom.  Nay,  when,  to 
do  them  honour,  arrayed  in  steel,  and 
followed  by  fifty  knights  and  all  their 
squires  and  pages,  he  approached  their 
walls  to  brighten  their  high  feast  with 
his  presence,  they  clos^  the  gates 
against  him.  A  crack- voiced  harper 
on  a  tower  drawled  a  scurvy  ballad  in 
mockery,  as  the  Duke  in  liigh  wrath 
turned  bridle,  and,  biting  his  lip  and 
shaking  his  plumed  head,  rode  back 
ten  leagues  from  the  gates  of  Roth- 
burg  to  his  castle  of  Falkcsheim.  Now, 
thou  must  know  that  Uie  Duke  of 
Bavarians  daughter  had  chosen  Eber- 
hard for  her  cnampionwhen  he  joust- 
ed at  Augsburgh,  and  she  was  the 
fairest  woman,  save  one  peasant  girl, 
I  ever  looked  upon.  But  she 
would  not  give  him  any  token  of  her 
favour  to  wear,  till  he  should  be  able 
to  show  it  on  entering  the  gates  of 
that  rebellious  town.  Judge,  then,  of 
my  noble  master*s  rightful  anger  when 
these  base  burghers  opposed  his  sove- 
reign will,  and  darkened  the  smiles  of 
so  admirable  a  lady.  Not  long  could 
their  insolence  avail.  He  sent  squires, 
pilgrims,  minstrels,  merchants  of  his 
followers  into  the  city  with. store  of 
gold  and  jewels.  More  than  one  rosy- 
cheeked  and  bright- eyed  damsel  of 
France  and  Italy  were  found  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  win  the  younger 
burghers  to  his  will.  The  chief  of  all 
these  sullen  citizens  was  an  old,  hard- 
browed,  stiff-necked  man,  to  whom 
wealth  and  pleasure  were  as  dew-drops 
on  a  rock.  Him  five  knights  lay  in 
wait  for  near  the  walls.  They  sent 
to  tell  him  that  a  palmer  who  brought 
news  of  his  only  son  from  beyond  the 
seas  was  under  a  vow  not  to  enter 
any  town,  and  waited  for  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  The  lure  succeed- 
ed, and  ere  morning  he  was  hanging, 
forty  feet  high,  on  a  pine-tree  before 
the  drawbridge  of  Fdkesheim.  Cou- 
rage, and  policy,  and  a  liberal  liand, 
soon  taught  the  citizens  in  whose 
power    lay  true  hoiio\»r   and  lasting 
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safety ;  and  a  solemn  deputation  came 
to  the  castle  to  entreat  my  Lord  that 
of  his  ^reat  goodness  he  would  receive 
the  fealty  of  his  poor  servants.  He 
was  pleased  to  be  entreated,  and 
smiled  on  them  gracionsly>  nothing 
reproaching  them  with  their  former 
manifold  arrogances.  On  the  third 
day  after,  the  Duke,  clad  in  the  com- 
plete mail  that  now  hangs  over  his 
tomb,  and  wearing  on«  his  'arm  the 
scarf  of  the  Lady  Matilda  of  Bavaria, 
entered,  at  the  headof  his;retaiDers,  the 
gate  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
with  shame  but  eight  months  before. 
The  train  of  Barons  and  Knights  that 
followed  him  would  have  befitted  the 
Emperor ;  and  of  the  armours  which 
flashed  a£Fnght  that  day  into  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant  and  rascal  citizens,  was 
none  so  rich  and  perfect  as  that  of 
Duke  Eberhard.  At  the  high  feast 
which  celebrated  his  entry,  ten  min- 
strels sang  his  praises  from  the  gallery 
of  the  hall,  on  each  of  whom  the  town 
was  fain  to  bestow  great  largess.  The 
railer  who  had  once  jeered  from  their 
walls  was  led  by  them,  for  so  the  Duke 
required,  before  the  dais,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  was  then 
scourged  by  the  grooms  beyond  the 
gates,  and  his  harp  broken  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Of  many  goodly  so- 
lemnities which  I  might  recount,  this 
one  was,  methinks,  for  a  chivalrous  and 
loyal  spirit,  the  sweetest  and  most 
joyous.  Every  nobly-born  guest  was 
gay  and  festal ;  and  it  added  to  the 
pleasoro  of  all  to  see  the  sad  and  writh- 
ing looks  of  the  cowed  citizens.  Canst 
thou  wonder  that  when  I  think  of 
these  things,  and  of  him  who  now  lies 
in  dust  below,  I  say  the  world  has 
but  sparkled  up  for  some  rare  mo- 
ments into  a  generous  flame,  and  is 
now  sunk  for  ever  into  mouldering 
dismal  darkness  ?  O,  Eberhard !  how 
little  could  the  crowd  of  mortals  com- 
prehend thy  mighty  and  indomitable 
soul,  ever  swelling  to  embrace  a  larger 
compass  of  action  and  glory,  ever 
looking  with  a  stem  and  just  disdain 
on  the  meaner  throng  that  pressed 
like  emmets  round  thy  strong  gigantic 
footsteps! 

SkeL  Dost  thou  remember  the  name 
of  the  peasant  girl  whose  beauty  thou 
spakest  of? 

Arm.  If  I  remember,  she  was  called 
Agnes.  But  why  askest  thou  ?  Didst 
thou  know  aught  of  her  ? 

She!,  There  was  a  maiden  of  that 


name,  daughter  to  a  poor  labourer, 
his  only  child,  and  without  a  mother. 
A  great  Lord  on  whose  domains  they 
lived  cast  on  her  the  eyes  of  unlawful 
affection  when  she  was  still  almost  a 
child.  Ere  long  he  conmianded  her 
father  to  send  her  to  his  castle,  that 
.she  might  attend  on  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  Squires,  for  he  was  himself  un- 
married^  It  was  well  known  what 
household  he  kept,  and  what  mind 
was  his  towards  the  beautiful  woman 
that  approached  his  path.  So  her 
father  refused  the  honour  that  was 
designed  for  him.  Next  day  a  man- 
at-arms,  riding  along  the  road  dose  by 
the  field  where  he  wrought,  shot  at 
him,  as  if  in  sport,  with  his  cross-bow, 
and  sent  the  bolt  through  his  arm. 
He  knew  that  he  dared  no  longer 
abide  there,  and  at  nightfall  he  left 
his  cottage,  and  with  his  daughter 
fled  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where 
he  lived  under  the  trees  till  he  could 
build  himself  a  hut  of  branches.  Here 
they  dwelt  for  many  weeks,  and  the 
fair  girl  nevermurmured  at  her  lot,  but 
was  peaceful  and  joyous  to  be  with  her 
father,  and  to  do  his  will.  Sometimes 
at  night  he  returned  to  his  former 
village,  many  leagues  away,  and  ob- 
tain^ some  help  of  food  and  clothing 
from  his  neighbours.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  seen  by  some  of  the 
foresters,  pursued,  and  led  before  the 
Lord,  who  commanded  him  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  runaway  vassal,  his 
daughter.  He  refused,  and  was  cast 
into  a  prison  below  the  castle,  which 
looked  out  from  the  rock  over  the  plain 
and  river,  and  from  which  he  could 
see  his  native  village  and  his  former 
home.  Here  for  weeks  he  lay  with- 
out tidings  of  his  child,  and  coidd  only 
gaze  at  2ie  dark  edge  of  the  forest  in 
which  he  had  left  her,  or  look  away 
to  the  deserted  cottage  where  she  had 
been  bom,  and  where  he  had  lived 
with  her  mother.  He  never  heard  the 
hom  blown  and  the  tramp  and  clash  of 
the  hunting  train,  and  saw  them  wind 
down  the  hill  and  cross  the  river  to 
hunt  in  the  woods,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  needs  must  find  there  a 
human  prey  for  which  they  sought  not. 
At  last  his  fears  came  true.  He  heard 
the  varied  cries,  and  the  shouts,  and 
the  having  of  dogs,  and  all  the  tu- 
mult of  the  returning  chase;  and  soon 
a  young  girl  ran  faltering  from  amid 
the  trees,  and  hurried  towards  the 
well-known  cottage.  A  moment  after, 
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the  Dake  appeared  on  horseback  with 
many  rid^re  around  him.  Guidiiig 
the  pursttity  he  sent  them  in  different 
directions^  and  made  ttraight  on  him- 
self. When  she  reached  the  cottage^ 
she  found  a  hnntaman  iraiting  there 
to  seiae  ber^  and  tnmed  away  to  the 
riyer.  The  Duke  waa  close  behind. 
The  captiTO  heard  ^  distant  shriek — 
**  FathOT#  I  come !  I  eomel'* — and  saw 
her  leap  from  the  cikiffinto  the  stream. 
That  night  the  father  was  less  strictly 
watched,  and  escaped  from  his  prison. 
He  wandersd  along  the  banks  of  the 
rirer,  ttU  on  a  little  beach  of  sand  he 
saw,  glimmering  throogh  the  dark,  a 
white  heap,  which  was  his  daughter's 
body.  He  sat  upon  the  sand  tiki  dawn, 
holding  the  corpse  in  his  arms,  and 
when  light  began  to  break,  carried  it 
into  the  woods,  and  so,  alternately 
resting  and  journeying  all  day,  he 
reached  at  last  his  hnt,  dag  a  grave 
under  the  fallen  leaves,  and  there 
buried  his  child.  Thenceforth  he  never 
left  the  deep  wood,  nor  heard  tidings 
of  man,  till  a  horseman  rode  furiously 
through  the  thicket,  and  the  horse 
stumbled  and  fell  at  the  threshold  of 
the  hut«  The  rider  was  Duke  Eber- 
hard.  He  had  been  set  upon  when 
hunting  in  the  forest  by  a  band  of  his 
feudal  enemies,  and  was  desperately 
wounded.  The  reelnse  lifted  him  up, 
laid  him  on  his  own  bed  of  leaves,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  rerive  him,  so 
that  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  face 
that  he  saw  bending  over  him  was  that 
of  his  former  prisoner  and  vassal. 
Many  were  the  strange  and  fearful 
words  of  rage  and  misery  that  the  dy- 
ing man  uttered.  He  shrank  and 
trembled  when  his  new  attendant 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  asked, "  Wilt  thou 
then  not  murder  me?**  It  seemed,  from 
his  language,  that  the  fair,  pale  image 
of  Agnes  had  pursued  him  ever  since 
her  death,  and  frightened  him  forth 
often  at  midnight  into  the  lonely  fo- 
rest. The  phantom,  he  said,  had  driven 
him  on  to  the  spot  where  his  enemies 
lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  when  he  was 
flying  from  them,  and  looked  back  to 
see  if  they  were  near,  the  only  figure 
he  discerned  was  that  of  the  maiden 
running  with  her  long  hair  fallen 
about  her,  as  when  In  life  she  ran 
before  him,  and  pointing  at  him  a 
drawn  sword.  The  chUdless  father 
spoke  to  him  of  peace  and  pardon,  but 
the  Duke  looked  at  him  with  fierce 


eyee,  and  groaning,''  This  firom  thee  1 " 
with  one  long  breath  expired.  The 
peasant  gave  notice  of  the  place  and 
manner  of  Eberhard's  death,  and  so 
his  own  abode  became  known  to  many. 
He  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  hoiy 
hermit.  The  country  people  told,  al- 
ter hb  death,  of  miracles  wrought  he- 
side  his  grave,  and  at  last  his  name 
was  canonized,  and  his  bones  were 
transferred  to  this  great  Abbey  Church. 
But  now  for  thee  and  me  this  time  of 
preternatural  awakening  is  wellnigh 
over.  The  lilb  in  each  ia  but  a  weak 
spark  of  that  which  glowed  in  Eber- 
hard  and  his  vassals  In  each  of  us 
doubtless  it  lingers  for  some  reason- 
able  purpose,  whether  one  day  to  be 
re-uidted  to  Its  ampler  source,  or  to 
take  new  shapes,  and  work  for  other 
than  human  encU  in  some  different  re- 
gion of  existence.  Of  this  much  be 
thou  sure,  that  life  is  more  and  wor- 
thier than  its  outward  agitations  and 
clamours;  the  sea  larger  and  more 
stable  than  its  bubbles.  There  are 
millions  of  connected,  concentric  reali- 
ties ever  revolring  and  unfolding 
themselves,  which  must  each  do  stea- 
dily its  own  work,  not  dashing  and  ex- 
ploding into  the  track  of  its  neighbour. 
All  these  may,  by  the  nobler  intelli- 
pnces,  be  studied  and  understood,  if 
love,  and  faith,  and  patience  be  not 
wanting.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
folly  to  fancy  that  revolt,  display, 
noise,  subjugation,  can  be  profitable 
for  any  thing,  and  that  when  these 
are  impossible  existence  stagnates. 
Writhing  is  not  the  truest  grace,  nor 
roaring  the  sweetest  muric  of  nature. 
The  mad  lightning-flash  may  deem 
that,  as  it  bursts  and  passes,  the  stars 
too  vanish  with  it.  But  they  survive 
unchanged,  and  smile  out  calmly  when 
the  storm  has  raged  itself  away. 

Arm.  Would  that  the  dust  of  Ebor- 
hard  could  awaken,  and  with  one  blast 
of  his  horn  dash  to  pieces  these  gloomy 
vaults,  and  for  ever  silence  beneath 
the  ruins  thy  foolish  prate. 

Skel.  Even  thy  ravings  are  doubt- 
less explicable,  from  the  idea  of  a 
higher  order  than  mortals  can  mea-  • 
sure,  which  includes  and  justifies  all 
things.  But  it  is  plain  that  thou  hast 
not  yet  learnt  thy  destination  or  that 
of  the  world ;  and  much  wilt  thou 
have  to  endure  in  attaining  to  that 
knowledge. 
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Ou»  CttUwriiMf  dM  iratchmsn's 
ivife,  at  niiM  o*e)ook  on  New  Teni^s 
eTe  opened  her  little  window,  and  pot 
oBt  herheadtoseeifitwaslkir.  The 
9now  was  failing  in  silent  heavy  flakes 
upon  the  street.  She  observed  erowds 
of  people  hnriTing  to  and  fro,  ponr- 
mg  out  of  tke  Tarions  inns  and  coffee- 
houaesy  and  gmng  to  the  dances  and 
other  entertainnients  with  which  it  is 
euatomary  to  welcome  in  the  year. 
But  when  a  huge  flake  or  two  had 
lighted  on  her  nose  she  drew  hack  her 
head,  closed  the  window,  and  said  to 
her  good  man,  "  Gottlieb,  stay  at 
home,  and  let  Philip  watch  for  you  to« 
night;  for  the  snow  will  be  a  foot 
deep  ere  long,  and  yon  know  the  cold 
does  yoor  old  bones  no  good.  The 
streets  will  be  alive  all  night.  There 
seems  dancing  and  feasting  in  every 
house.  Masqueradeis  are  going  about, 
and  Philip  will  enjoy  the  fun.** 

Old  Gottlieb  nodded  his  assent. 

"  My  barometer/*  he  said,  **  the  old 
wound  above  my  knee,  has  given  ne 
warning  all  day  of  a  change  of  wea- 
ther. It  is  only  right  that  the  son 
should  help  me  in  the  duty,  since  he 
is  to  be  my  successor  in  it.'* 

We  must  give  the  reader  to  under- 
stand, that  old  Gottlieb  had  been  a 
gallant  servant  of  his  king  and  coon- 
try  ;  had  been  the  first  to  mount  the 
wall  of  a  hostile  fort,  and  had  been 
wounded  by  a  musket- bullet  in  the 
thigh.  The  officer  who  commanded 
the  attack  gained  rank  and  honours  in 
consequence  of  its  success;  while  Gott- 
lieb was  fain  to  creep  homewards  on 
a  p^ur  of  crutches.  After  supporting 
himself  by  keeping  a  school,  he  had 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  watch- 
man, with  the  reversion  of  it  to  his 
son  Philip,  who  had  in  the  mean-time 
bound  himself  to  a  gardener.  It  was 
only  the  good  housewifery  of  Catherine, 
and  the  extreme  moderation  of  old 
Gottlieb,  that  enabled  them  to  live  on 
the  scanty  pittance  they  possessed. 
Philip  gave  bis  services  to  the  gar- 
dener for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
had  nothing  but  what  he  occasionally 
received  when  he  carried  home  flowers 
to  the  rieh  people  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  fresh,  handsome  young  lellow; 


of  flve-and-twenty,  and  perhape  it  was 
on  aeeonnt  of  his  good  looks,  as  well 
aa  his  taking  manners,  thai  he  reeeived 
sundry  extra  dollars  from  ladies  of  a 
botanical  turn  of  mind.  The  good 
old  mother  luid  already  put  on  her 
eloak  to  go  to  the  gardeser's  bonse  to 
fetch  her  bob,  wmb  he  entered  the 
little  apartment. 

"  Father,*'  said  the  yonng  man, 
giving  a  hand  each  to  the  old  eouple, 
**  *tis  snowing,  and  the  snow  won*t  do 
much  good  to  yoar  rheumatism.  rU 
take  the  wateh  to-night,  and  yon  ean 
get  comfortably  to  bed.** 

"  You're  a  good  boy/'  said  old  Gott- 
lieb. 

'<  And  then  I've  been  thinking/* 
continued  Philip, "  that  as  te-morrow 
is  New-year's  day,  I  may  come  and 
spend  it  with  you.  Mother  perhaps 
has  no  joint  in  the  larder,  and  so" — 

*'  ^fo,**  hiterrupted  the  mother, 
"  we're  not  exactly  any  joint,  but  then 
we  have  the  rest  of  that  pound  of  ve- 
nison  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  yen,  wiUi 
roast  potatoes  for  a  relish,  and  a  little 
rice  (with  lanrel  leaves,  by  way  of  an 
ornament),  will  make  a  very  comfort- 
able meal.  Next  week  we  may  do 
better,  for  the  New-year's  gifts  will 
be  coming  in,  and  Gottlieb's  share  will 
be  something ;  but  still,  venison,  roast 
potatoes,  rice** — 

**  Not  to  mentioB  laurel-leaves,  mo- 
ther"^ 

"  And  a  flask  or  two  of  beer  will  be 
entertainment  fit  for  a  prinee.'* 

«<  And  so  it  wiU,  dear  mother,**  said 
Philip  J  "  but  have  you  paid  the  rent 
of  the  cottage  yet  ?** 

Old  GotUieb  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders* 

Philip  laid  a  purse  upon  the  table. 

"  There  are  two-and-twenty  dollars 
that  1  have  gathered.  I  can  do  very 
well  without  them ;  take  them  for  a 
New-year's  gift,  and  then  we  ean  all 
three  enter  on  the  new  year  without  a 
debt  or  a  care.  God  grant  yon  may 
both  be  happy  in  this  year,  and  see 
many  more.  For  every  thing  else  we 
must  trust  to  the  goodness  oi  hea- 
ven!" 

Tears  came  into  the  mother's  eyes 
as  she  kissed  her  son ;  old  Gottlieb 
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said  solemnly^  **  Philip,  you  are  tbe 
prop  and  stay  of  our  old  age.  God 
iviU  reward  you.  Continue  to  be  ho- 
nest and  goodj  and  to  love  your  parents, 
so  will  a  blessing  rest  on  you.  I  can 
give  you  nothing  for  a  New-year's 
gift,  but  a  prayer  that  you  may  keep 
your  heart  pure  and  true — then  you 
will  be  rich  enough — for  a  clear  con- 
science is  the  only  wealth  worth  ha- 
ving." 

So  said  old  Gottlieb,  with  his  hand 
laid  on  the  head  of  Philip,  who  had 
bent  down  to  receive  his  blessing ; — 
and  then  he  wrote  down  in  an  account- 
book  that  lay  by  his  side,  the  sum  of 
two-and-twenty  dollars  that  his  son  had 
given  him. 

"  All  the  cost  of  your  keep  and 
education  is  now  nearly  paid  up. 
Your  savings  amount  to  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars,  for  which  I 
have  given  you  my  receipt." 

"  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  dol- 
lars I"  cried  the  old  mother,  in  the 
extremity  of  amazement — and  then 
turning  to  Philip  with  a  voice  full  of 
tenderness,  "  Ah,  Philip,"  she  said, 
"  you  grieve  me.  Yes,  indeed  you 
do.  If  you  had  saved  that  money  for 
yourself,  you  might  have  bought  some 
land  with  it,  and  started  as  gardener  on 
your  own  account,  and  married  Rose. 
Now  that  is  impossible.  But  take 
comfort,  Philip.  We  are  old  and 
feeble,  and  you  will  not  have  to  sup- 
port us  long." 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  Philip,  and 
he  frowned  a  little ;  "  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Rose  is  dear  to  me  as 
.  my  life,  but  I  would  give  up  a  hundred 
Roses  rather  than  desert  you  and  my 
father,  or  wish  your  lives  shortened 
by  an  hour." 

"  You  are  right,  Philip,"  said  Gott 
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lieb  ;  "  loving  and  marrjring  are  not 
in  the  commandments— but  to  honour 
your  father  and  mother  is  a  duty  en- 
joined on  you  by  God.  To  g^vo  up 
your  own  wishes  to  your  parents  is 
the  truest  gratitude  of  a  son.  It  will 
gain  you  the  blessing  from  above : — 
it  will  make  you  rich  in  your  own 
heart." 

"  If  it  were  only  not  too  long  for 
Rose  to  wait,"  said  Catherine,  sadly  ; 
"  or  if  you  could  give  up  the  engage- 
ment altogether !  For  Rose  is  a  pret- 
ty f^tX,  that  can't  be  denied ;  and 
though  she  be  poor,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  wooers.  She  is  as  good  as 
beautiful,  and  understands  housekeep- 
ing as  well  as" 

*'  Never  fear,  mother,"  replied  Phi- 
lip ;  **  Rose  has  solemnly  sworn  to 
marry  no  man  but  me ;  and  that  is 
sufficient.  Her  mother  has  nothing 
to  object  to  me.  And  if  I  had  money 
enough  to  keep  a  wife  with.  Rose  would 
be  mine  to-morrow.  The  only  hard- 
ship is,  that  her  mother  will  not  let 
us  meet  so  often  as  we  wish.  She 
says  frequent  meetings  do  no  good ; 
but  I  differ  from  her,  and  so  does 
Rose — for  we  think  meeting  often  does 
us  both  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  so 
we  have  agreed  to  meet  to-night,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  at  the  great  door  of 
St  Gregory's  church,  for  Rose  is  bring- 
ing in  the  year  at  a  friend's  house  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  then  I  will 
take  her  home." 

In  the  midst  of  such  conversation 
the  clock  struck  three  quarters,  and 
Philip  took  his  father's  great-coat  from 
the  warm  corner  where  Catherine  had 
carefully  himg  it,  wrapt  himself  in  it, 
and  taking  the  lanthorn  and  staff,  and 
wishing  his  parents  good-night,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post. 


Chaptea  II. 


Philip  stalked  majestically  through 
the  snow-covered  streets,  where  as 
many  people  were  still  visible  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Carriages  were 
rattling  in  all  directions,  the  houses 
were  all  brilliantly  lighted.  Philip 
enjoyed  the  scene,  he  sang  his  verses 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  blew  his  horn  lusti- 
ly in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Gregory's 
church,  with  many  a  thought  on  Rose. 
"  Now  she  hears  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; *'  now  she  thinks  on  me,  and  for- 
gets the  scene  around  her.    She  woo*t 


fail  mo  at  twelve  o'clock  at  the  church- 
door."  And  when  he  had  gone  his 
round,  he  always  returned  to  the  house 
again,  and  looked  at  the  window. 
Sometimes  he  saw  female  figures  at 
it,  and  his  heart  beat  quick  at  the 
sight ;  sometimes  he  fancied  he  saw 
Rose  herself;  and  sometimes  he  stu- 
died the  shadows  thrown  on  the  win- 
dow-blind, to  discover  which  of  them 
was  Rose's,  and  to  fancy  what  she  was 
doing.  It  was  certainly  not  a  very 
pleasant  employment  to  stand  in  frost 
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and  snow  and  look  np  at  a  window- 
curtain  ;  but  what  care  lovers  for 
frost  and  snow  ?  And  watchmen  are 
as  fiery  and  romantic  lovers  as  ever 
vere  tne  knights  and  paladins  of  an- 
eient  ballads. 

He  only  felt  the  effects  of  the  cold 
when,  at  eleven  o*clock«  he  had  to  set 
out  upon  his  round.  His  teeth  chat- 
tered ;  he  could  scarcely  call  the  hour 
or  sound  Ids  horo.  He  would  fain 
have  slipt  into  some  tavern  to  have 
wanned  himself  at  the  fire.  As  he 
was.  pacing  through  a  lonely  by- 
street an  extraordinary  figure  met 
him;  a  man  with  a  black  half-mask 
OB  his  face,  enveloped  in  a  fire-colour- 
ed silken  mantle,  and  wearing  on  his 
bead  a  magnificent  hat  turned  up  at 
one  side,  and  ornamented  with  a  nmn- 
ber  of  high  and  waving  plumes. 

Philip  endeavoured  to  escape  the 
mask,  but  in  vain.  The  stranger 
blocked  up  his  path,  and  said — ''  Ha ! 
joa*re  a  jolly  fellow;  you  are,  my 
bock,  and  I  like  your  phizim — ^phizmig 
— confouiid  the  woni! — I  Uko  your 
phizhominy  amazingly.  Where  are 
ysu  going,  eh?** 

«  To  Mary  Street,**  replied  Philip. 
<<  I  am  going  to  call  the  hour  there." 

<«  Goodl"  answered  the  mask. 
<'  ril  hear  you  do  it ;  Til  go  with 
you.  Calling  hours  must  be  capital 
fan— no  such  jolly  luck  in  the  day- 
time. Come,  tip  us  the  stave,  and  do 
it  well;  for,  mark  you,  I'm  a  judge 
of  mnsic.     Do  you  sing  well  ?  * ' 

Philip  saw  that  his  companion  was 
in  a  humour  for  a  joke,  and  answered 
— "  I  sing  better  over  a  cup  of  ale  in 
a  chimney-comer  than  up  to  the  knees 
in  snow," 

They  had  now  reached  Mary  Street, 
and  Philip  sang,  and  blew  the  horn. 

"  Ha  1  that*s  but  a  poor  perform- 
anee,*'  exclaimed  the  ma^k.  "  Give 
me  the  horn  I  111  witch  you  with  such 
a  stave  I  you'll  half  die  with  delight.'* 

Philip  yielded  to  the  mask's  wishes, 
and  lei  him  sing  the  verses  and  blow. 
For  four  or  five  times  all  was  done  as 
if  the  stranger  had  been  a  watchman 
all  his  life.  He  dilated  most  elo- 
quently on  the  joys  of  such  an  occu- 
pation, and  made  Philip  laugh  at  the 
extravagance  of  his  praises.     His  spi- 
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rits  had  evidently  owed  no  small  share 
of  their  elevation  to  an  extra  quantity 
of  Champagne,  and  Philip  was  hardly 
surprised  at  his  next  proposal. 

"  rU  tell  you  what,  my  friend,  I've 
a  great  fancy  to  be  a  watchman  my- 
self for  an  hour  or  two.  Give  me 
Jrour  great-coat  and  wide-brimmed 
lat,  and  take  my  domino.  Go  into  an 
inn  and  take  a  bottle  at  my  expense ; 
and  when  you 'have  finished  it,  come 
again  and  give  me  back  my  masking- 
gear.  You  shall  have  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars for  your  trouble.     Come.'* 

But  Philip  would  not  consent.  At 
last,  however,  at  the  solicitations  of 
the  mask,  he  entered  into  terms.  He 
agreed  for  one  half-hour  to  give  up 
his  watchmanship,  which  would  be 
till  half-past  eleven.  Exactly  at  that 
time  the  stranger  was  to  come  to  the 
great  door  of  St  Gregory's,  and 
give  back  the  great-coat,  horn,  and 
staff,  taking  back  his  own  silk  mantle, 
hat,  and  domino.  Philip  also  told 
him  the  streets  in  which  he  was  to  call 
the  hour.  And  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
town  the  exchange  was  effected.  The 
mask  looked  a  watchman  to  the  Ufe, 
whUe  Philip  was  completely  disguised 
with  the  haif*mask  tied  over  his  face, 
the  bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  buckle 
of  brilliants,  on  his  head,  and  the  red 
silk  mantle  thrown  gracefully  round 
him.  When  he  saw  his  companion 
commence  his  walk,  he  began  to  fear 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  consenting  to 
his  wish.  Ho  therefore  addressed  him 
once  more. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  be  very  steady 
while  vou  fill  my  place,  for  if  you  go 
beyond  my  bounds,  or  misbehave  in 
any  way,  it  may  cost  me  the  situa^ 
tion.** 

"Hallo!**  answered  the  stranger. 
"  Whafs  the  meaning  of  that?  Do 
you  think  I  don*t  know  my  duty  ?  Off 
with  you  this  moment,  or  1*11  put  you 
into  the  cage.  Pretty  fellow,  giving 
advice  to  a  watchman — Off,  1  say  !** 

The  new  guardian  of  the  streets 
walked  onward  with  all  the  dignity  be- 
coming his  office,  while  Philip  pursued 
his  way  to  a  tavern,  whyre  he  intended 
to  regale  'himself,  and  thaw  his  half- 
frozen  limbs  over  a  glaps  of  ale. 
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As  he  was  passing  the  door  of  a 
splendid  palace^  he  was  laid  hold  of  by 
a  person  in  a  mask  who  had  alighted 
from  a  carriage.  Philip  turned  round* 
and  in  a  low  whispering  voice  asked 
what  the  stranger  wanted. 

**  My  gracious  lord***  answered  the 
mask*  **  in  your  reverie  you  have 
passed  the  door.  Will  your  royal 
highness" 

''  What?  royal  highness?"  said 
Philip,  laughing.  ^<  I  am  no  high- 
ness.    You  are  mistaken  1  *' 

The  mask  bowed  respectfully*  and 

Sointed  to  the  brilliant  buckle  in  Phi- 
p*s  hat.  ^<  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I 
trench  on  your  disguise.  But*  in  what- 
ever character  you  assume*  your  noble 
bearing  will  betrav  you.  Will  you 
condescend  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
palace  ?  Does  your  highness  intend  to 
dance? 

«I?  To  dance?"  repUed  Philip* 
somewhat  bewildered.  '<  No — you 
see  I  have  boots  on.*' 

<«  To  pky*  then?"  enquired  the 
mask. 

«  Still  less.  I  have  brought  no  mo« 
ney  with  me/"  said  the  assistant 
watchman. 

**  'ilLj  heaven!  "  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  <'  Command  my  purse — all 
that  I  possess  is  at  your  service ! " 
Sayinp^  this*  he  forced  a  full  purse  in* 
to  Philip's  hand. 

"  But  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
enquired  Pmtip*  and  rejected  the 
purse. 

The  mask  whispered*  with  a  bow  of 
profound  obeisance  «•  "  Your  Royal 
Highness*  there  is  no  mistaking  Prince 
JuUan." 

At  this  moment  Philip  heard  his  de- 
puty in  an  adjoining  street  calling  the 
hour*  and  he  now  became  aware  of 
his  metamorphosia.  Prince  Julian* 
who  was  well  known  in  the  capital  as 
alivelv*  wild*  and  good-hearted  young 
man*  had  been  the  person  with  whom 
he  had  changed  his  clothes.  ^<  Now* 
then*"  thought  Philip*  **  as  he  enacts 
the  watchman  so  well*  1*11  see  if*  for 
one  half  hour*  I  can't  be  the  prince. 
If  1  make  any  mistake*  he  has  himself 
to  blame  for  it.'*  He  wrapped  the  red 
silken  mantle  closer  round  him*  took 
the  offered  purse,  put  it  in  his  pocket* 
and  said* — "  Who  are  you,  mask  ?  I 
wiU  retura  ygor  gold  tQ-mvrrow*" 


<M  am  the  Chamberlain  Pilzou.** 

«  Good—lead  the  way— I'll  follow." 
The  chamberlain  obeyed*  and  tript  up 
the  marble  stairs*  Philip  coming  dose 
behind  Mm.  They  entered  a  magni- 
ficent hall  illuminated  with  a  thousand 
candles  and  dazzUng  chandeliers.  A 
confused  crowd  of  maskers  jostled  each 
other*  sultans*  Bavarian  broom-girls* 
knights  in  armour*  nuns*  magicians* 
goddesses*  satyrs*  monks*  Jews*  Medes* 
and  Persians.  Philip  for  a  while  was 
abashed  and  blinded.  Such  splendour 
he  had  never  dreamt  of.  In  the  middle 
of  the  hall  the  dance  was  carried  on 
by  those  who  preferred  that  amuse- 
ment to  the  music  of  a  full  band. 
Philip*  whom  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment recovered  from  his  frozen  state, 
was  so  bewildered  with  the  scene  that 
he  could  do  little  more  than  nod  his 
head  to  the  various  addresses  made  to 
him. 

'<  Will  you  go  to  the  hazard  table**' 
whisperea  Uie  Chamberlain*  who  stood 
beside  Mm*  and  whom  Philip  now  saw 
to  be  dressed  as  a  Brahmin. 

'<  Let  me  get  unthawed  first**'  an- 
swered Philip ;  '<  I  am  an  icicle  at 
present.** 

*'  A  ghiss  of  mulled  claret?**  en- 
quired the  Chamberlain,  and  led  him 
into  the  refreshmen^room.  The 
pseudo-prince  did  justice  to  the  invita- 
tion. One  glass  after  another  was 
emptied.  The  wine  was  splendid*  and 
it  spread  its  genial  warmth  through 
Philip's  veins. 

*'  How  is  it  you  don't  dance  to-night* 
Chamberlain  ?"  he  asked  of  his  com- 
panion* when  they  returned  into  the 
hall.^  The  Brahmin  sighed*  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  I  have'  no  pleasure  now  in  the 
dance.  Gaiety  is  distasteful  to  me. 
The  only  person  I  cared  for—- the 
Countess  Bonau^I  thought  she  loved 
me ;  our  families  offered  no  objection 
—but  all  at  once  she  broke  with  me." 
His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"How?**  said  Philip*  "I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.** 

"  You  never  heard  of  it  ?*'  repeated 
the  other*  "  the  whole  city  rings  with 
it.  The  quarrel  happened  a  fortnight 
ago— she  nas  never  given  me  the  least 
explanation.  She  has  sent  back  three 
letters  I  wrote  to  her*  unopened.  She 
is  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Baroness 
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BcbanduJ,  and  had  made  mepromiM 
to  drop  her  acquaintance.  But,  think 
how  unfortunate  it  was!  When  the 
Qneen-niother  made  the  hunting  party 
to  Preudenwaldy  she  appointed  me 
cavalier  to  the  Baroness.  What  could 
I  do?  It  was  impossible  to  refuse. 
On  the  Teiy  birthday  of  the  adorable 
Bonan  I  was  forced  to  set  out.  She 
only  heard  who  was  my  companion — 
hot  she  did  not  know  my  heart!** 

«  Well,  then,"  said  Philip,  touched 
with  the  Chamberlahi*s  distress, ''  take 
adTantage  of  the  present  joyous  season. 
The  new  year  makes  up  all  quarreb. 
Is  the  Countess  here?" 

**  That  b  she,*'  replied  the  Brahmin ; 
*'  the  Carmelite  on  the  left  of  the  third 
pillar  beside  the  two  black  donunos. 
She  has  laid  aside  her  mask.  Ah, 
Prince!  your  Highness*  intercession 
would  " 

Philip  gave  him  no  time  to  finish 
the  sentence — the  claret  had  inspired 
him.  He  walked  directly  to  the  Car- 
melite. The  Countess  Bonau  looked 
at  him  for  some  time  with  a  cold  eye 
and  flashed  cheek,  when  he  placed 
himaielf  beside  her.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful  creature;  yet  Philip  renudned 
persuaded  that  Rose  was  a  thousand 
times  more  beautifhl. 

"  Countess,**  he  said, — and  became 
embarrassed  when  he  met  her  clear 
bright  eye  fixed  on  him. 

**  Prince/*  said  the  Countess,  **  an 
hour  ago  you  were  somewhat  too 
bold.'* 

"  Fair  Countess,  I  am  therefore  at 
dda  present  moment  the  more  auiet.*' 

**  So  much  the  better,  then.  1  shall 
be  safe  from  your  attacks." 

<<  Fair  lady,  allow  me  to  ask  one 
qn^rtion.  Have  tou  put  on  this  Car- 
mc^te  mantle  to  do  penance  for  your 
Bins?** 

''  I  hare  nothing  to  do  penance  for.** 

««  What,  Countess !— your  cruelties 
— ^your  injustice  to  the  poor  Brahmin 
yonder,  wno  seems  neglected  by  all  the 
worid?" 

The  beautiful  Carmelite  cast  down 
her  eyes  and  appeared  uneasy. 


"  And  do  you  know,  fair  Countess, 
that  in  the  Freudenwald  affair  the 
Chamberlain  is  as  innocent  as  I  am  ?  '* 

*' As  you.  Prince?  **  said  the  Coun- 
tess, and  bent  her  brows  a  little— 
**  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  an  hour 
ago?'* 

**  You  are  right,  dear  Countess,  I 
was  too  bold.  You  yourself  have  said 
so.  But  now  I  declare  to  you  the 
ChamberMn  wm  forced  to  go  to  Freu- 
denwald by  command  of  the  Queen*, 
ajgainst  his  will  \faafirced  to  be  cava- 
lier to  the- hated  Reizenthal  '*— 

*'  Hated — by  him?*' — interrupted 
the  Countess  with  a  bitter  laugh — 
*'  well — go  on.'* 

*'  Yes—he  hates, — ^he  despises  the 
Baroness.  He  has  given  up  all  ac- 
quaintance with  her — and  treated  her 
with  marked  neglect — and  all  this  for 
▼our  sake.  You  are  the  only  person  he 
loves — to  YOU  he  offers  his  hand-^his 
heart — and  you  I — you  reject  them  T* 

"  How  comes  it.  Prince,  that  you 
intercede  so  wamdv  for  Pilzou  ?  You 
did  not  do  so  once. 

'*  That  was  because  I  did  not  know 
him,  and  stiU  less  the  wretchedness 
your  behaviour  caused  him.  I  swear 
to  you  he  is  innocent — ^you  have  no- 
thing to  forgive  in  him— ^e  has  much 
to  forgive  in  you.** 

**  Hush  !**  whispered  the  Carmelite, 
^'  we  are  watched  here ;  come  from 
this.'*  She  replaced  her  mask  and 
stood  up.  Placing  her  arm  within 
Philip*s,  they  crossed  the  hall  and  en- 
tered a  side-room.  The  Countess  ut- 
tered many  complaints  against  the 
Chamberlain,  but  they  were  the  com- 
plaints of  Jealous  love.  The  Brahmin 
soon  after  came  timidly  into  the  apart- 
ment. There  was  a  deep  silence  among 
the  three,  and  the  Countess  dashed 
away  the  tears  that  had  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  Philip,  not  knowing  how  to 
conclude  his  intercession  better,  led 
the  Brahmin  to  the  Carmelite,  and 
joined  their  hands  together,  without 
saving  a  word,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves. H^himself  returned  into  the 
hall. 


Chaptee  IV. 


Here  he  was  addressed  hastily  by  a 
Blameluke-.-*'  I'm  glad  I  have  met 
you.  Domino.  Is  the  Rose- girl  in  the 
side-room?**  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  the  Mameluke  rushed  into  it, 
Vol  returned;  evidently  disappointed. 


«  One  word  with  you,  Domino,"  ho 
said,  and  led  Philip  into  a  retired  win- 
dow in  a  recess  of  the  hall. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Philip, 
surprised. 

« I  beseech  you/*  repUedlhe  Mamc- 
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luke^  with  subdued  yet  resolute  voice, 
**  where  is  the  Rose-girl  ?'* 

"  What  is  the  Rose- girl  to  mer" 

**  But  to  me  she  is  every  thing  !*' 
answered  the  other,  whose  suppressed 
voice  and  agitated  demeanour  showed 
that  a  fearful  struggle  was  carrying  on 
within.  "  To  me  she  is  every  thing. 
She  is  my  wife.  You  will  make  me 
wretched.  Prince!  I  conjure  you  drive, 
me  not  to  madness.  Tiunk  of  my 
wife  no  more?" 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Philip,  drily ;  "  what  have  I  to  do  with 
your  wife  ?  * 

*'  Oh,  Prince,  Princo!"  exclaimed 
the  Mameluke,  '^  I  am  resolved  on  my 
condnct,  if  it  should  cost  me  my  life. 
Dissemble  with  me  no  longer.  I  have 
discovered  every  thing.  Here !  look 
at  this  I  'tis  the  letter  my  false  wife 
slipt  into  your  hand.  Without  having 
had  time  to  open  it,  you  dropt  it  in  the 
crowd." 

Philip  took  the  note.  'Twas  written 
in  pencil — *'Changeyourmask.  Every 
body  knows  you.  My  husband  watches 
you.  He  .does  not  know  me.  If  you 
obey  me,  you  know  your  reward." 

«'  Heml"  muttered  Philip.  "  As  I 
live,  this  was  not  written  to  me.  I 
don't  trouble  my  head  about  your 
wife." 

*•  Hell  and  fury.  Prince !  drive  me 
not  mad  I  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that 
speaks  to  youl  I  am  the  Marshal 
tilankenswerd.  Your  advances  to  my 
wife  are  not  unknown  to  me,  ever  since 
the  last  rout  at  the  palace. 

**  My  Lord  Marshal,"  answered 
Philip  quietly,  "  excuse  me  for  saying 
that  jealousy  has  blinded  you^  If  you 
knew  me  well,  you  would  never  sus- 
pect me  of  such  proceedings.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  1  will  never 
trouble  your  wife." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest.  Prince ?' 

"  Entirely." 

**  Will  you  give  me  a  proof?" 

*'  Whatever  you  require." 

**  You  have  hindered  her  up  to  this 
time  from  going  to  visit4ier  relations 
in  Poland.  wSl  you  recommend  her 
to  do  80  now?" 

"  Delighted  ;  if  you  desire  it." 

"  Do  it  I  do  it,  your  Royal  High- 
ness! you  will  prevent  jncalculaUe 
misery." 

The  Mameluke  continued  for  some 
time,  sometimes  begging  and  praying, 
and  sometimes  threatening  so  furiously, 
that  Philip  feared  he  might  lay  violent 


hands  on  him  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly. He  therefore  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  quitting  him  as  soon  as  he 
could.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  himself 
in  the  crowd,  when  a  female,  closely 
enveloped  in  widow's  weeds,  tapped  him 
familiarly  on  the  arm,  and  said, 

"  Butterfly,  whither  away  ?  Have 
you  not  one  word  of  consolation  for 
the  disconsolate  Widow?" 

Philip  answered  very  politely, "  Beau- 
tiful Widows  find  no  lack  of  comforters. 
May  I  venture  to  include  myself  in 
the  number  ?** 

"  Why  are  you  so  disobedient  ?  and 
why  haven't  you  ehanged  your  mask  ?" 
said  the  Widow,  while  she  led  him 
aside  from  the  crowd.  "  Do  you 
really  fancy.  Prince,  that  every  one 
here  does  not  know  who  you  are  ?" 

"  They  are  very  much  mistaken  in 
me,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Philip. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Widow, 
"  they  know  you  Very  well,  and  if  you 
don't  instantly  change  your  mask,  I 
shan't  speak  to  you  again  the  whole 
evening ;  I  have  no  desire  to  give  my 
husband  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
scene." 

By  this  Philip  discovered  who  his 
companion  was.  "  You  were  the  beau- 
tiful Rose-girl ;  are  your  roses  wither- 
ed so  soon?" 

«*  What  is  there  that  does  not  wither? 
not  the  constancy  of  man  !  I  saw  you 
when  you  slipt  off  with  the  Carmelite. 
Confess  your  inconstancy — you  can 
deceive  no  longer." 

•*  Hem," — answered  Philip  coldly, 
**  accuse  me  as  you  will,  I  can  return 
the  accusation." 

"  How, — in  what  respect?" 

^'  Why,  for  instance  there  is  not  a 
more  constant  man  alive  than  the 
Marshal." 

*'  There  is  not  indeed ! — and  I  am 
wrong,  very  wrong  to  have  listened 
to  you  so  long.  But  my  remorse  is 
unavaUing ;  he  has  discovered  our  flir- 
tation." 

*'  Since  the  last  rout  at  the  palace, 
fair  Widow"— 

"  Where  you  were  so  unguarded 
and  particular — wicked  Prince !  '* 

''  Let  us  repair  the  mischief.  Let 
us  part.  I  honour  the  Marshal,  and, 
for  my  part,  should  be  ashamed  to  do 
him  wrong." 

The  Widow  looked  at  him  for 
some  time  in  speechless  amazement. 

"  If  you  have  indeed  any  regard  for 
me,"  continued  Philip,  **  you  will  go 
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instantly  into  Poland  to  YL»it  your  re- 
hitions.  'Tis  better  that  we  do  not 
meet.  A  beautiful  woman  is  beauti- 
ful— but  a  pnro  and  virtuous  woman 
is  more  beantiful  still.*' 

•*  Prince  V*  cried  the  astonished 
Widow,  '*  are  you  really  in  earnest  ? 
Have  you  ever  loved  me,  or  have  you 
all  along  deceived  ?" 

**  Look  you,"  answered  Philip,  **  I 
am  a  tempter  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I 
search  constantly  among  women  to 
find  truth  and  virtue,  and,  alas !  *tis  but 
seldom  I  encounter  them.  Only  the 
true  and  virtuous  can  keep  me  con- 
stant— therefore  I  am  true  to  none ; 
but  no ! — there  is  one  that  keeps  me 
in  her  chains  I  am  sorry, fair  Widow, 
that  that  one  is— not  you  I'* 

*'  You  are  in  a  strange  mood  to- 
night. Prince,*'  answered  the  Widow, 
and  the  trembling  of  her  voice  and 
heaving  of  her  bosom  showed  the  ef- 
fect the  conversation  had  on  her. 

'*  No,"  answered  Philip,  "  1  am  in 
as  rational  a  mood  to-night  as  1  ever 
was  in  my  life.  I  wish  only  to  repair 
an  injury;  I  have  promised  to  your 
husband  to  do  so.** 

*'  How  !'*  exclaimed  the  Widow,  in 
a  voice  of  terror,  **  you  have  told 
every  thing  to  the  Marshal  ?'* 

"  Not  every  thing,**  answered  Phi- 
lip, '*  only  what  I  knew.** 

The  Widow  wrang  her  hands  in  the 
extremity  of  agitation,  and  at  last  said, 
•*  Where  is  my  husband  ?*' 

Philip  pointed  to  the  Mameluke,  who 
at  this  moment  approached  them. 

*'  Prince,"  said  the  Widow,  in  atone 
of  inexpressible  rage  and  hatred,— > 
"  Prince, — but  you  are  unworthy  of  a 
thought.  I  never  dreamt  that  any 
one  could  be  capable  of  such  ungen- 
tlemanly,  such  unmanly  behaviour — 
yon  are  an  impostor !  My  husband  in 
the  dress  of  a  barbarian  is  a  prince ; 
you  in  the  dress  of  a  prince  are  a  bar- 
barian. In  this  world  you  see  me  no 
more — go,  sir  I " 

With  these  words  she  turned  proud- 
ly away  from  hlm>  and  going  up  to 


the  Mameluke,  accompanied  him  from 
the  hall  in  deep  and  earnest  con- 
versation. Philip  laughed  quietly  at 
the  result  of  his  advice,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  My  substitute,  the  watch- 
man, will  be  somewhat  astonished  at 
all  ^is ;  as  for  me,  1  think  I  make  a 
very  decent  sort  of  a  prince ;  1  only 
hope  when  ho  returns  he  will  proceed 
as  1  have  begun.'* 

He  went  up  to  the  dancers,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  the  beautiful  Carme- 
lite standing  up  iu  a  set  wiUi  the  Brah- 
min. No  sooner  did  the  latter  per- 
ceive him,  than  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
him,  and  in  dumb  show  gave  him  to 
imdcrstand  that  the  reconciliation  was 
complete.  Philip  thought  'tis  a  pity 
I  am  not  to  be  prmce  all  my  life-time. 
How  the  people  would  rejoice  :  to  be 
a  prince  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  He  can  do  more  with  a  single 
word  than  a  barrister  with  a  three 
hours*  speech .  Yes !  if  I  were  a  prince, 
my  beautiful  Rose  would  be — lost  to 
me  for  ever.  After  all,  I  think  1  don't 
wish  to  be  a  prince.**  He  now  looked 
at  the  clock,  and  saw  'twas  half-past 
eleven.  The  Mameluke  hurried  up  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  paper.  "  Prince," 
he  exclaimed,  "  1  could  fall  at  your 
feet  and  thank  you  on  my  knees ;  I 
am  reconciled  to  mj  wife.  You  have 
broken  her  heart;  but  she  will  yet 
learn  to  thank  you  for  it.  We  travel 
to  Poland  this  very  night,  and  there 
we  shall  fix  our  home.  Farewell, 
Prince  I  I  shall  be  ready,  whenever 
your  Royal  Highness  requires  me,  to 
pour  out  my  last  drop  of  blood  in  your 
service.  My  gratitude  is  eternal.  Fare- 
well!'* 

"  Stay  !*'  said  Philip,  "  what  am  I 
to  do  with  this  paper  ?" 

"  Oh,  that, — 'tis  the  amount  of  my 
loss  to  your  Highness  last  week  at 
hazard.  1  had  nearly  forgotten  it; 
but  before  my  departure,  I  must  clear 
my  debts  of  honour.  Again  and 
again.  Heaven  bless  you,  and  farewell.*' 
With  these  words  the  Marshal  disap* 
peared. 


Chaptee  V. 


Philip  opened  the  paper,  and  read 
in  it  an  order  for  five  thousaud  dollars. 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  thought, 
"  Well  'twould  be  very  pleasant  to  be 
a  prince.'*  While  musing  on  the  dif- 
ference betweei)  five  thousand  dollars 


at  play,  and  his  own  board  and  lodg'^ 
ing  at  the  gardener's,  a  voice  whisper- 
ed in  his  ear, 

"  Please  your  Royal  Highness,  we 
are  both  discovered ;  I  shall  blow  my 
braips  out,** 
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Philip  tttrnod  round  in  amazement, 
and  saw  a  Negro  at  his  side. 

"  What  do  you  want>  my  friend?" 
he  askedy  in  an  unconcerned  tone.   - 

**  I  am  Colonel  Kalt,*'  whispered 
the  Negro.  ''  The  Marshal's  wife  has 
been  chattering  to  Duke  Herman^  and 
he  has  been  breathing  fire  and  fury 
against  us  both/' 

"  Ho  is  quite  welcome,"  answered 
Philip. 

''  But  the  King  knows  all/*  sighed 
the  negro.  **  This  very  night  I  may 
be  arrested  and  carried  to  the  castle ; 
I'll  sooner  hang  myself." 

«  No  need  for  that,"  said  Philip. 

"  What  I  am  I  to  be  made  infamous 
for  my  whole  life  ?  I  am  lost,  I  tell 
you.  The  Duke  will  demand  satis- 
faction. His  back  is  black  and  bine 
yet  with  the  marks  of  the  cudgelling 
I  gave  him.  I  am  lost,  and  the  baker's 
daughter  too!  I'll  Jump  from  the 
bridge  and  drown  myself  at  once  I " 

"  God  forbid!"  answered  Philip; 
"  what  have  you  and  the  baker's 
daughter  to  do  with  it  ?" 

**  Your  Royal  Highness  banters  me, 
and  I  am  in  despair ! — I  humbly  be- 
seech you  to  give  me  two  minutes* 
private  conversation." 

Philip  followed  the  Negro  into  a 
small  boudoir,  imperfectly  lighted. 
The  Negro  threw  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  sighed  and  groaned  aloud.  Philip 
foimd  some  sandwiches  and  wine  on 
the  table,  and  helped  himself  with  the 
utmost  composure. 

"  I  wonder  your  Royal  Highness 
can  be  so  d— 4  apathetic  at  what  I 
have  told  you.  If  the  Neapolitan 
that  acted  the  conjurer  were  here,  he 
might  save  us  b^  some  contrivance. 
As  it  is,  he  has  shpt  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  left  us  to  '*  -^—i 

"  So  much  the  better,"  interrupted 
Philip,  replenishing  his  glass; ''  since 
he  has  got  out  of  the  way,  we  can 
throw  all  the  blame  on  his  shoulders." 

«  How  can  we  do  that  ?  The  Duke, 
I  tell  you,  knows  that  you,  and  I,  and 
the  Marshal's  wife,  and  the  baker's 
daughter,  were  all  in  the  plot  together, 
to  take  advantage  of  his  superstition. 
He  knows  that  it  was  you  that  en- 
gaged Salmoni  to  play  the  conjurer ; 
that  it  was  I  that  instructed  the  baker's 
daughter  (with  whom  he  is  in  love) 
how  to  inveigle  him  into  the  snare ; 
that  it  was  I  that  enacted  the  ghost, 
that  knocked  him  down,  and  cudgelled 
him  till  )io  roared  again.    If  I  bad 


only  not  carried  the  joke  too  far,  but 
I  wished  to  cool  his  love  a  little  for 
my  sweetheart.  'Twas  an  infernal 
busmess.  Til  swallow  a  pound  of 
arsenic." 

"  Rather  swallow  a  glass  of  wine— 
'tis  delicious  tipple,*'  said  Philip,  and 
filled  up  a  bumper  at  the  same  time, 
by  way  of  good  example.  "  For  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I  think 
you  are  rather  a  fainthearted  sort  of 
fellow  for  a  colonel,  to  think  of  hang* 
ing,  drowning,  shooting  and  poison- 
ing yourself  about  such  a  ridiculons 
story  as  that.  One  of  them  would  be 
too  much,  but  as  to  all  the  four— poh, 
man — nonsense — fill  your  glass.  I 
tell  you  that  at  this  moment  I  dont 
know  what  to  make  out  of  your  ac- 
count." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,  have  pity 
on  me,  my  brain  is  turned.  The 
Duke's  page,  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  has  told  me  this  very  moment, 
that  the  Marshal's  wife,  inspired  by 
the  devil,  went  up  to  the  Duke,  and 
told  him  that  the  trick  played  on  him 
at  the  baker's  house  was  planned  by 
Prince  Julian,  who  opposed  his  mar- 
riage with  his  sister ;  that  the  spirit 
he  saw  was  myself,  sent  bjr  the  Prin- 
cess to  be  a  witness  of  his  supersti- 
tion;  that  your  Highness  baa  the 
written  promise  that  we  got  from  him, 
to  make  the  baker^s  daughter  his  mis- 
tress immediately  after  the  marriage ; 
and  that  these  were  the  reasons  his 
suit  had  failed ; — and  now  your  Royal 
Highness  is  in  possession  of  every 
thing." 

«  And  a  pretty  story  it  is,"  said 
Philin ;  **  why,  behaviour  like  that 
woula  be  a  disgrace  to  the  meanest 
and  vulgarest  of  the  people." 

"  It  would  indeed.  *Tis  impossible 
to  behave  more  meanly  and  vulgarly 
than  the  Marshal's  lady.  The  woman 
must  be  a  fury.  My  gracious  Prince, 
you  must  save  me  from  destruction. " 

"  Where  is  the  Duke?"  asked 
Phaip. 

**  The  page  told  me  he  started  up 
on  hearing  the  story,  and  only  asked 
where  the  King  was." 

**  Is  the  King  here,  then  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  he  is  at  play  in  the  next 
room  with  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Minister  of  Police." 

Philip  walked  with  long  steps 
through  the  boudoir.  The  case  re« 
quired  consideration. 

''  Please  your  Royal  Qigphnes?  tQ 
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protect  mc.  Your  own  honour  is  at 
sUke«  Yon  can  easily  make  all 
straigrht ;  otherwise  I  am  all  prepared^ 
and  ready  at  the  first  intimation  of 
danger  to  fiy  across  the  border.     To- 


morrow I  shall  expect  your  commands 
as  to  what  I  have  to  look  for.** 

With  these  words  the  Negro  took 
his  leave. 


CUArTEE  VI. 


''  It  Is  high  time  I  were  watchman 
again/'  thought  Philin.  *'  I  am  get* 
ting  both  myself  ana  my  substitute 
mto  scrapes  he  will  find  it  hard  to  get 
out  of.  But  lord«  lord,  what  a  lot  of 
things  are  done  in  courts  and  palaces 
that  noTer  enter  into  one's  head  with 
a  lanthorn  and  stafi«  or  working  with 
spade  and  hoe.**  But  his  reverie  was 
iniemipted  by  a  whisper. 

**  So  lonely.  Prince !  I  feel  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  minute*s 
conversation  with  your  Royal  High* 


Philip  looked  at  the  speaker ;  he 
was  a  Miners  covered  over  with  gold 
and  jewels. 

"  Bat  one  Instant^"  said  the  mask. 
**  The  business  is  pressing,  and  deeply 
concerns  you." 

«*  Who  are  you  ?*'  enquired  Philip 

**  Co«lnt  Bodenlos,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  at  your  Highness*s  service,** 
answered  the  Miner^  and  lifted  his 
mask. 

**  Well  then,  my  lord,  what  are 
yoor  commands?** 

**  May  I  speak  openly  ?  I  waited 
on  your  Roval  Hignness  thrice,  and 
was  never  aomitted  to  the  honour  of 
an  auitience ;  and  yet.  Heaven  is  my 
witness,  no  man  in  all  this  court  has  a 
deeper  interest  in  your  Royal  High- 
ness than  I  have.** 

••  I  am  greatlv  obliged  to  you,'*  re- 
plied  Philip ;  **  but  what  is  your  busi- 
ness Just  now?  Be  as  ^ort  as  you 
can. 

"  May  I  venture  to  speak  of  the 
house  of  Abraham  Levi  ?  *' 

<«  As  much  as  you  like.'* 

'*  They  have  applied  to  me  about 
the  fifty  thousand  doUars  they  ad- 
vanced to  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
threaten  to  apply  to  the  King.  And 
you  remember  your  promise  to  his 
Migesty  when  last  he  paid  your  debts.** 

«  Can't  the  people  wait?**  asked 
Philip. 

**  No  more  than  the  Brothers,  gold* 
smiths,  who  demand  their  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars." 

<«  It  is  all  one  to  me.  If  the  people 
wonHwaitfortheir  money,  Imust".*—^ 


"  No  hasty  resolution,  1  beg.  t 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  every 
thing  comfortable,  if" 

"  WeU,ifwhat?** 

"  If  you  will  honour  me  by  listen- 
ing to  me  one  moment.  I  hope  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  covering  all  your 
debts.  The  house  of  Abraham  Levi 
lias  bought  up  immense  quantities  of 
com,  so  that  the  price  is  very  much 
raised.  A  decree  against  importation 
will  raise  it  three  or  four  times  higher. 
By  giving  Abraham  Levi  the  mono- 
poly, the  business  will  be  arranged. 
The   house  erases    your   debt,  and 

Savs  ofi^  your  seventy-five  thousand 
oUars  to  the  goldsmiths,  and  I  give 
you  over  the  receipts.  But  eveiy 
thing  depends  on  my  continuing  for 
another  year  at  the  head  of  the  finance. 
If  Baron  Griefensack  succeeds  in  eject- 
ing me  from  the  Ministry,  I  am  inca- 
pacitated from  serving  vour  Royal 
Highness  as  I  could  wish.  If  your 
Highness  will  leave  the  ^  party  of 
Gnefensack,  our  point  is  gained.  For 
me,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  I  remain  in  office  or  not.  I 
sigh  for  repose.  But  for  your  Royal 
Highness,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment, if  I  have  not  the  mixing  of 
the  pack,  I  lose  the  game." 

Philip  for  some  time  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make  to  the  proposal. 
At  last,  while  the  Finance  Minister,  in 
expectation  of  his  reply,  took  a  pinch 
out  of  ^  snuflf-box  set  with  jewels, 
Philip  said, 

*♦  If  I  rightly  understand  you. 
Count,  you  would  starve  the  country 
a  little  in  order  to  pay  my  debts. 
Consider,  sir,  what  misery  you  will 
cause.  And  will  the  King  consent 
to  it?** 

<'  If  I  remain  in  office,  I  wiU  an- 
swer for  aD.  When  the  price  of  com 
rises,  the  King  will,  of  course,  think  of 
permitting  importation.  The  per- 
mission to  do  so  is  given  to  the  house 
of  Abraham  Levi,  and  they  introduce 
as  little  as  they  choose.  But  as  I  said 
before,  all  this  depends  on  my  remain- 
ing in  office.  If  Griefensack  came 
into  power,  for  the  first  year  he  would 
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be  obliged  to  attend  strictly  to  his 
duty^  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  feather  his  nest  at  the  expense  both 
of  King  and  country.  He  must  first 
make  sure  of  his  ground." 

"  A  pretty  project,*'*  answered 
Philip  ;  *«  and  how  long  do  you  think 
a  finance  minister  must  be  in  ofiico 
before  he  can  lay  his  shears  on  the 
flock  to  get  wool  enough  for  himself 
aad  me  ?'* 

**  O,  if  he  has  his  wits  about  him, 
he  may  manage  it  in  a  year.*' 

"  Then  the  King  ought  to  change 
his  finance  minister  every  twelve 
months,  if  he  wishes  to  be  faithfully 
and  honourably  served." 

**  I  hope,  please  your  Royal  High- 
ness, that  since  I  have  had  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  King  and  court  have 
been  faithfully  and  honourably  served.  '* 

<'  I  believe  you.  Count,  and  the 
poor  people  believe  you  still  more. 
Even  already  they  scarcely  know  how 
to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes.  You 
should  treat  us  with  a  little  more  con- 
sideration.  Count." 

*<  Us! — Your  Royal  Highness — 
don  t  I  do  every  thing  for  the  Court  ?" 

•«  The  people,  I  mcan.^  You  should 
have  a  little  more  consideration  for 
the  people." 

**  Your  Royal  Highness  speaks  in 
ignorance  of  your  own  rights.  This 
is  no  limited  monarchy,  with  houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons*  The  people 
I  serve  is  the  King  and  the  court. 
The  country  is  his  private  property, 
and  the  people  are  only  useful  to  him 
as  increasing  the  value  of  his  land. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  I  beg  your 
Royal  Highness's  answer  to  my  pro- 
positions. Shall  I  have  the  honour 
to  discharge  your  Royal  Highness's 
debts  on  the  above  specified  condi- 
tions?** 

**  Answer, — no— never,  never!  at 
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the  expense  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  starving  families.*' 

"  But,  your  Royal  Highness,  if  ia 
addition  to  the  clearance  of  your  debts, 
the  house  of  Abraham  Levi  presents 
you  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
cash  ?  I  think  it  may  afford  you  that 
sum.  The  house  will  gain  so  much 
by  the  operation,  that" — 

«  Perhaps  it  may  be  able  to  give 
you  also  a  mark  of  its  regard." 

"  Your  Highness  is  pleased  to  jest 
with  me.  I  gain  notliing  by  the  af- 
fair. My  whole  object  is  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness." 

"  Ypu  are  very  polite." 

**  I  may  hope  then,  Prince  ?" 

"  Count,  I  will  do  my  duty,  do  you 
yours." 

*'  My  duty  is  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
To-morrow  I  shall  send  for  Abraham, 
and  conclude  the  arrangement  with 
him.  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent your  Royal  Highness  with  the 
receipt  for  all  your  debts,  besides  the 
small  gifl  of  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"  Go— I  can't  hear  of  it." 

'*  And  your  Royal  Highness  will 
honour  me  with  your  favour?  For  un- 
less I  am  in  the  Ministry  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  deal  with  Abraham 
Levi  so  as  " — 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  and  your 
ministry  and  Abraham  Levi  were  all 
three  at  the  devil!  1  tell  you  what, 
unless  you  lower  the  price  of  conir*- 
take  away  the  monopoly  from  that  in- 
fernal Jew,  and  add  no  new  burdens 
to  the  people,  I'll  go  this  moment  and 
reveal  your  villany  to  the  King,  and 
get  you  and  Abraham  Levi  banished 
from  the  country.  Lo,  see  to  it — I'll 
keep  my  word !"  Philip  turned  away 
in  a  rage,  and  proceeded  into  the  dan- 
cing-room, leaving  the  Minister  of 
Finance  motionless  as  a  mummy  and 
petrified  ivith  amazement. 


Chap.  VIL 


**  When  does  your  Royal  Highness 
require  the  carriage  ?"  These  words 
were  addressed  to  Philip  as  ho  thread- 
ed his  way  through  the  crowd,  by  a 
punchy  little  figure  dressed  as  a  Dutch- 
man. 
"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Philip. 
'Tis  half-past   eleven,  and   the 
tiftil  singer  expects  you.    She  will 
jf  wailing." 


''  Let  her  slug  somethmg  to  cheer 
her." 

*'  How,  Prince  ?  Have  you  changed 
your  mind?  Would  you  leave  the  cap* 
tivating  Rollinain  the  lurch, and  throw 
away  the  golden  opportunity  you  have 
been  sighhig  for  for  months  ?  The  let- 
ter you  sent  to-day,  enclosing  the  dia- 
mond bauble,  did  its  work  marvel* 
lously.    She  surrcAders  at  6uch  a  sum- 
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TDons.  Then  why  are  you  dow  so 
cold?  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
change?** 

"  That  is  my  busuies8>  not  yours," 
said  Philip. 

*'  But  1  had  your  orders  to  join  you 
at  half-past  clcYen.  Perhaps  y  ou  have 
other  engagements  ?** 

"  Perhaps." 

*'  A  petit  aouper  mth  the  Countess 
Bom  ?  She  is  not  present  here ;  at 
least  among  all  the  masks  I  can't  trace 
her  out.  1  should  Know  her  among  a 
thousand  by  her  graceful  walk,  and  the 
bend—just  so— so  pensive  and  elegant, 
you  know — of  her  nead— eh.  Prince?'* 

•«  Well,  but  if  it  were  so,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  mdLing  you 
mj  confident,  would  there  ?'* 

*'  Oh,  blows  the  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter? I  take  the  hint.  Mum !~  But 
won't  you  at  any  rate  send  to  the  Sig- 
nora  to  let  her  know  you  are  not 
coming  ?** 

"  If  I  have  sighed  for  her  for  two 
months,  she  had  better  sigh  a  month 
or  two  for  herself.  I  shan't  go  near 
her.*' 

"  Will  you  break  with  her  entirely  ?•* 

**  There  is  nothing  between  us  to 
break  that  I  know  of." 

'*  Well,  tlien,  since  you  speak  so 
plainly,  I  may  tell  you  something. 
Your  love  to  the  Signora  has  hitherto 
kept  me  silent,  but  now  that  you  have 
altered  your  mind  about  her,  I  can  no 
longer  keep  the  secret  from  you.  You 
are  deceived.'* 

"  By  whom?" 

"  By  the  artful  singer.  She  divides 
her  heart  between  your  Royal  High- 
ness and  a  Jew." 

«  A  Jew?" 

"  The  son  of  Abraham  Levi.  I  only 
regret  to  think  it.'* 

"  O,' don't  mention  that.  1  don't 
regret  it  at  all." 

"  The  jade  deserves  the  tread-mill,'* 
said  the  Dutchman. 

"  Few  people  meet  their  deserts," 
answered  Philip. 

"  Too  true,  too  true,  your  Royal 
Highness.  For  instance,  1  have  disco- 
vercd  agirl— oh  Prince,  there  is  not  such 
another  in  the  world  I  She  is  totally 
unknown — beautiful  as  an  angel— eyes 
like  stars — hair-  like  sunl^ams — in 
short,  the  sweetest  creature  I  ever  be* 
held.  A  Venus  condemned  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  cottage — a  peasant  girl— 
Your  Highness,  we  must  give  her 
chase  " 

*«  A  peasant  girl  ?"-! 


"  A  mere  grisette;  but  then  you 
must  see  her  yourself,  description  can 
do  nothing.  What  words  could  de- 
scribe her  artlessness,  her  untaught 
grace,  her  bashful  innocence  ?  But  the 
difficidty  is  to  catch  sight  of  her.  She 
never  leaves  her  mother  for  a  moment. 
1  know  her  seat  in  church,  and  have 
watched  her  for  many  Sundays  past. 
I  have  seen  a  young  fellow,  a  garden- 
er, he  is  making  court  to  her.  He 
can't  marry  her,  they  are  both  so 
poor.  The  mother  is  the  widow  of  a 
poor  weaver — a  simple,  honest  wo- 
man, who  ". — 

"  And  the  mother's  name  is  ?" 

**  Widow  BitUier,  in  Milk  Street, 
and  the  daughter,  fairest  of  flowers,  is 
called  Rose." 

At  sound  of  the  one-loved  namo 
Philip  started  back.  His  first  incli- 
nation was  to  knock  the  communica- 
tive Dutchman  down.  He  restrained 
himself,  however,  and  only  asked, 

"  Are  you  the  devil  himself?" 

"  Your  Highness  flatters  me.  I 
have  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter 
already,  but  you  must  see  her  first. 
But  perhaps  such  a  pearl  of  price  has 
not  altogether  escaped  your  Royal 
observation  ?  Do  you  know  her?" 

"  Intimately." 

•*  So  much  the  better.  Have  I  been 
too  lavish  of  my  praises  ?  You  confess 
their  truth?  She  shan't  escape  us. 
We  must  go  together  to  the  widow ; 
you  must  be  the  mild  philanthropist, 
the  man  of  goodness  and  charity.  You 
have  heard  of  their  distress,  and  must 
insist  on  relieving  it.  You  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  poor  widow ;  enter  into 
her  misfortunes;  leavo  a  small  pre- 
sent at  each  visit,  and  by  this  means 
become  acquainted  with  the  daughter. 
The  rest  follows  of  course.  The  gar- 
dener is  too  much  occupied  at  his 
trade  to  give  us  much  disturbance,  or 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  dollars  slipt 
quietly  into  his  hand  may" — 

Phuip's  rage  broke  forth. 

"  I'll  throttle  you  you  d— d"— 

<'  Ha !  If  I  don't  keep  the  gardener 
from  spoiling  your  sport  ?  Leave  me 
to  settle  that  matter.  I'll  get  him  kid- 
napped and  sent  to  the  army  to  fight 
like  an  honest  man  for  his  king  and 
country.  In  the  mean-time  you  get 
possession  of  the  field,  for  the  gir]> 
saucy  jade,  is  immensely  attached  to 
the  rascal.  However,  I  will  take  her  in 
hand,  and  give  her  some  lessons  of  life 
and  manners,  and  then  " — 

«  rU  knock  your  bead  off,'* 
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"  Your^Higliness  is  too  good.  A 
word  from  you  would  get  me  the 
Chamberlain's  key,  and  I  shall  be 
amply  pud  for  my  services  to  your 
Highnesi^.  May  I  hope  for  your  re- 
commendation to  the  post  ?*' 
"  The  post  you  deserve  is  the**^-.«« 
<*  Ohy  aon*t  flatter  me*  your  High* 
ness.  Had  I  only  known  you  thought 
as  I  do  about  the  beauty  of  the  wench, 
she  should  haTe  beenyourslong  ago/' 

"  Not  a  word  more^or** 

<^  You'll  think  me  a  babbler  ?  No^ 
there  will  be  no  more  words.  Deeds 
shall  show  my  sincerity.  I  take  charge 
of  the  gardener,  and  must  manage 
somehow  or  other  to  get  the  mother 
out  of  the  way»  and  then,  your  High- 
ness— ^you  have  nothing  to  do  but  re- 
vel in  tiie  delights  of  love.  She  is 
certainly  the  sweetest  creature  I  have 
ever  run  down  for  your  Royal  High« 
ness." 
"  Sir,  if  you  venture*'— 
"  To  speak  on  my  own  account, 
you*ll  refuse  mo  the  Chamberlain's 
key  ?  Can  your  Highness  suspect  me 
of  any  thing  so  dishonourable  r' 

Philip  with  great  difficulty  refrained 
from  open  violence.  He  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  Dutchman  with  the  force 
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of  a  vice,  and  said  in  a  compressed 
voice — 

<*  If  you  venture  to  go  near  that 
girl,  I  demolish  every  bone  in  your 
body." 

<<  Good,  good,"  screamed  the  Dutch- 
man, in  intense  pain,  for  Philip's  grasp 
seemed  to  grow  tighter  and  tighter. 
"  Only  let  go  my  arm." 

«  If  I  find  you  withm  half  a  mile  of 
Milk  Street,  1*11  dash  your  miserable 
brains  out  before  you  can  shout  for 
mercy." 

The  Dutchman  stood  writhing  with 
pain. 

**  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I 
could  not  imagine  you  really  loved  die 
girl  as  it  seems  you  do." 

"  I  love  her  I  I  will  own  it  before 
the  whole  world  P* 

*'  And  are  loved  in  return  ?" 

•*  That's  none  of  your  business. 
Never  mention  her  name  to  me  again. 
Leave  her  undisturbed.  Now  you 
know  what  I  think.     Be  off ! " 

Philip  twirled  the  unfortunate 
Dutchman  half  way  round  as  he  let 
go  his  arm,  and  that  worthy  gentle- 
man, abashed  and  crest-fallen,  slunk 
noiselessly  out  of  the  hall. 


Chapter  VIIL 


In  the  mean-time  Philip's  substitute 
supported  his  character  of  watchman 
on  the  snow-covered  streets.  For  the 
first  (juarter  of  an  hour  he  attended  to 
the  directions  left  by  Philip,  and  went 
his  rounds,  and  called  the  hour  with 
great  decorum,  except  that  instead  of 
the  usual  watchman*s  verses  he  favour- 
ed the  public  with  rhymes  of  his  own. 
He  was  cogitating  a  new  stanza  with 
which  to  illuminate  the  people,  when 
the  door  of  a  house  beside  him  opened, 
and  a  well  wrapped-up  girl  beckoned 
to  him,  and  sank  into  the  shadow  of 
the  house. 

The  Prince  left  his  stanza  half 
finished  and  followed  the  apparition. 
A  soft  hand  grasped  his  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  voice  whispered— 

"  How  dy'e  do,  dear  Philip  ?  speak 
low  that  nobody  may  hear  us.  I  nave 
only  got  away  from  the  company  for 

-»nt,  to  speak  to  you  as  you 

Vre  you  happy  to  see  me  ?'* 
s  the  immortal  gods,  my 
;0  could  be  otherwise  than 
e  side  of  such  »  g^dess?*^ 


*•  Ah !  Tve  some  good  news  for 
you,  Plulip.  You  must  dine  at  our 
house  to-morrow.  My  mother  has 
allowed  me  to  ask  you.  You*ll 
come  ?*• 

"  For  the  whole  day,  and  as  much 
longer  as  you  wish*  Would  we 
might  be  together  till  the  end  of  the 
world!  'Twould  be  a  life  fit  for 
gods!" 

«  Listen,  Philip  ;  in  half  an  hour  I 
shall  be  at  St  Gregory's.  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  there.  You  won't  fail  me  ? 
Don't  keep  me  waiting  long — we  shall 
have  a  walk  together.  Go  now — ^we 
may  be  discovered."  She  tried  to  go, 
but  Julian  held  her  back  and  threw 
his  arms  round  her. 

«  What,  will  you  leave  me  so  cold- 
ly ?"  he  said,  and  tried  to  press  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips. 

Rose  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
this  boldness,  for  PhUip  had  never 
ventured  such  a  liberty  before.  Sho 
struggled  to  free  herself,  but  Julian 
held  her  firm,  till  at  last  she  had  to 
buy  her  liberty  by  submitting  to  the 
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kiasy  and  begged  him  to  go.  But 
Julian  seemed  not  at  all  inclined  to 
move. 

**  What  1  go  ?-*and  such  a  creature 
here  beside  me?  I'm  not  such  an 
idiot— *no«^no." 

«'  But  then  it  isn*t  rights  Philip." 
•*  Not  right  ?  why  not,  my  beauty  ? 
tliere*8  nothing  against  kiashig  in  the 
ten  commandments." 

«  You  must  haye  been  drinking^ 
Philip*  You  know  very  well  we 
ean*t  marry,  and  "— - 

•*  Not  marry  ?  why  not  ?  I'll  marry 
won  to-morrow,  to-night — this  very 
Lour ! — ^not  marry,  indwd  !** 

"Philip I  Phittpl^why  will  yon 
talk  sooh  folly  ?  Ah,  Philip,  I  had  a 
dream  last  night." 

"  A  dream — ^what  was  it  ?" 
**  You  had  won  a  nrize  in  the  lot- 
tery ;  we  were  both  so  happy  1  you  had 
bought  a  beautiful  garden,  all  filled 
with  flowers  and  such  famous  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers — such  a  fortune  it 
would  have  been  I  And  when  I  awoke, 
Philip,  I  felt  so  wretched — I  wished 
I  had  not  dreamed  such  a  happy 
dreun.  YonVe  nothing  in  the  lottery, 
Philip,  have  you  ?  Have  you  really 
won  any  thing  ?  The  drawing  took 
place  to  day." 

**  How  much  must  I  haye  g^ned  to 
win  you  too  ?" 

**  Ah,  Philip,  if  yon  had  only  gained  a 
thousand  dollars,  yon  might  buy  such 
a  pretty  garden  I" 

**  A  thousand  dollars  ?  And  what 
if  it  were  more?" 

"  Ah,  Philip— what?  is  it  true?  is 
it  really  ?  Don't  deceiye  me  I  'twill 
be  worse  than  the  dream.  You  had 
a  ticket  1  and  you*ye  won!  tell  mc, 
teUmor 

«*  Allyou  can  wish  for." 
Rose  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck  in  the  extremity  of  her  joy,  and 
radsted  no  longer  when  he  printed 
the  second  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 
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''  All  that  I  wished  for?  the  thou, 
sand  dollars  ?  and  will  they  pay  you 
the  whole  sum  at  once  ?  Answer  me, 
answer  me  I"  she  added,  for  the  Prince 
was  so  astonished  at  the  turn  afiPairs 
had  taken,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say. 

*'  Will  they  pay  the  thousand  dol- 
lars all  in  gold,  Philip  ?** 

<*  They'ye  done  it  already-^ad  if 
it  will  add  to  your  happiness,  I  wOl 
hand  it  to  you  this  moment." 

"  What  I  haye  yon  got  it  with  you?" 

The  Prince  took  out  hispur8e,which 
he  had  filled  with  money  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  play. 

"  Take  it  and  weigh  it,  my  girl," 
he  said,  placing  it  in  her  hand  and 
kissing  her  again.  **  This,  then,  makes 
you  mine  1" 

^<  Oh  not  thU'-nov  all  the  gold  in 
the  world,  if  yon  were  not  my  own, 
my  dear,  dear  Philip!" 

"  And  how  if  I  had  giyen  you  all 
this  money,  and  yet  were  not  your 
own,  your  dear,  dear  Philip  ?" 

**  I  would  fling  the  purse  at  your 
feet,  and  make  you  a  curtsy  as  I 
rushed  away  from  you,"  said  Rose, 
oyerjoyed,  and  little  suspecting  that 
Philip  was  out  of  hearing. 

A  door  now  opened;  the  light 
streamed  out,  and  the  yoices  of  the 
party  within  were  heard.  Rose  slipt 
noiselessly  away,  whispering, 

''In  half  an  hour,  dear  Philip,  at 
St  Gregory's.'*  She  tript  up  the  steps, 
leaving  ^the  Prince  in  the  darkness. 
Disconcerted  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
parting,  and  his  curiosity  excited  by 
his  ignorance  of  the  name  of  his  new 

nuaintance,  and  noteyen  haying  had 
idl  yiew  of  her  face,  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  rendezyous  at  St 
Gregory's  church-door.  This  he  re- 
soly^  to  keep,  though  it  was  eyident 
that  all  the  tenderness  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  was  intended  for 
his  friend  the  watchman. 


Chap.  IX. 


The  interyieW  with  Rose,  or  'the 
coldness  of  the  night,  increased  the 
effect  of  the  wine  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  hilarity  of  the  young  Prince 
broke  ont  in  a  way  yery  unbecoming 
the  solemnity  of  the  office  he  had  as- 
sumed. Stan^ng  amidst  a  crowd  of 
people,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  he 
mw  90  Instily  oq  hia  horn  tiiat  Uie 


neighbouring    windows    were    sooti 
crowded  with  terrified  women,  who 
expected  no  less  than  titat  the  city 
had  been  taken  by  assault.     He  then 
shouted,  at  the  fuu  pitch  of  hislungs^ 
"  The  trade  in  our  beloved  city 
Is  at  a  stand- still,  more's  the  pity. 
Oar  very  girls,  both  dark  and  pale, 
Caa  now  no  longer  find  a  sale ; 
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They  furbish  up  their  charms  with  care, 
But  no  one  buys  the  brittle  ware  1" 

"  Shame  I  shame  I"  cried  several 
female  voices  at  the  end  of  this  com- 
plimentary effusLODy  whicli>  however, 
was  rewarded  with  a  loud  laugh  from 
the  men.  '*  Bravo,  watchman,"  cried 
some;  <' encore!  encore !**  shouted 
others.  "  How  dare  you,  ^ou  inso- 
lent fellow,  to  insult  the  ladies  in  the 
open  street?'*  growled  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, angrily, — ^with  a  young  lady 
on  his  arm. 

"  Mr  Lieutenant,"  answered*  jolly 
miller,  **  the  watchman  sings  nothing 
but  the  truth — and  the  lady  at  your 
side  is  a  proof  of  it.  Ha!  young  minx, 
do  you  know  me  ?  do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?  Is  it  right  for  a  betrothed  bride 
to  be  wandering  o'nights  about  the 
streets  with  other  men  ?  To-morrow 
.your  mother  shall  hear  of  this.  1*11 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you— 
and  that's  plump !" 

The  girl  hid  her  face,  and  nudged 
the  young  officer  to  lead  her  away. 
But  the  lieutenant,  lilce  a  brave  soldier, 
scorned  to  retreat  from  the  miller,  and 
determined  to  keep  the  field.  With 
many  mutual  extracts  from  the  polite 
vocabulary,  the  quarrel  grew  hotter 
and  hotter.  At  fast,  however,  two 
stout  townsmen  lifted  their  huge  cud- 
gels above  the  head  of  the  wrathful 
son  of  Mars,  while  one  of  them  cried 
— "  Don't  make  any  more  fuss  about 
the  piece  of  goods  beside  you— she 
ain't  worth  it.  The  millers  a  good 
fellow  ;  and  the  watchman's  song  was 
as  true  as  gospel.  A  plain  tradesman 
can  hardly  venture  to  marry  now;  the 
women's  heads  are  all  turned  by  the 
soldiers.  There  is  no  chance  for  any 
of  us  when  a  red-coat  comes  in  the 
way :  Down  with  the  lazy  varmints.*' 
But  the  officer  was  soon  joined  by 
some  of  his  companions,  and  there 
seemed  manifest  symptoms  of  a  row. 
The  boys,  by  way  of  a  prelude  to  the 
engagement,  amused  tnemselves  by 
firing  volleys  of  snow-balls  on  botn 
the  contending  parties.  One  of  these 
missiles  hit  the  irate  lieutenant  with 
the  force  of  a  twelve-pounder  on  the 
nose,  and  ha,  considering  this  the  com- 
mencement of  active  operations,  lost 
no  time  in  bestowing  a  token  of  affec- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  his  doubled  fist,  on 
the  right  eye  of  the  miller ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  battle  became  ge- 
neral. 


New^  Year's  Night, 
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The  Prince,  who  had  laughed  ama- 
zingly at  the  first  commencement  of 
the  uproar,  had  betaken  himself  to  an- 
other region  before  it  actually  came 
to  blows.  In  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings, he  came  to  the  palace  of  Count 
Bodenlos,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
with  whom,  as  Philip  had  discovered 
at  the  masquerade,  the  Prince  was  not 
on  the  best  terms.  The  Countess  had 
a  party.  Julian,  whose  poetical  fer- 
vour was  still  in  full  force,  ^planted 
himself  opposite  the  vrindows,  and 
blew  a  peal  on  his  horn.  Several 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  astonbhed  at 
the  noise,  opened  the  windows,  and 
listened  to  what  he  should  say. 

«  Watchman,"  cried  one  of  them, 
*^  troll  out  your  Christmas  verses,  and 
a  dollar  is  your  reward.'* 

This  invitation  brought  a  fresh  ac- 
cession of  the  Countess's  party  to  tha 
windows.  Julian  called  the  hour  in 
the  true  watchman's  voice,  and  sang, 
loud  and  clear  enough  to  be  distinctly 
heard  inside — 

<  Ye  who  are  sunk  in  poor  estate, 
And  fear  the  needy  bankrupt's  fate, 
Pray  to  your  patron  saint,  St  Francis, 
To  make  you  chief  of  the  finances; 
Then  may  you  make  your  country  groan. 
And  rob  its  purse  to  fill  your  own  1 ' 

"  Intolerable !  **  screamed  the  lady 
of  the  Minister — ''  who  is  the  insolent 
varlet  that  dares  such  an  insult  ?  *' 

**  May  it  pleashe  your  exshellenshy,'* 
answered  Julian,  imitating  a  Jew  in 
voice  and  manner,  **  I  wash  only]in- 
tendsh  to  shing  you  a  pretty  shong. 
I  am  de  Shew  Abraham  Levi,  well 
known  at  dish  court.  Your  ladyship 
knowsh  me  vcr'  well." 

*^  How  dare  you  tell  such  a  He,  you 
villain  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice,  trembling 
with  rage,  at  one  of  the  windows — 
'*  how  dare  ypu  say  you  are  Abraham 
Levi?  I  am  Abraham  Levi  \  You  are 
a  cheat !  *' 

*^  Call  the  police  1  *'  cried  the  Count- 
ess.   "  Let  the  ruffian  be  arrested  1 " 

At  these  words  the  party  confusedly 
vrithdrew  from  the  windows.  Nor  did 
Julian  remain  ^here  he  was ;  he  slip- 
ped quietly  off,  and  effected  his  escape 
through  a  cross  street,  down  which  he 
was  unpursued.  A  crowd  of  servants 
rushed  out  of  the  Finance  Minister's 
palace,  and  laid  hold  of  the  real  guard- 
ian of  the  night,  who  was  carefully 
perambulating  his  beat,  unconscious  of 
any  offence  he  had  committed.  In 
spite  of  all  he  could  say,  he  i^fts  car- 
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Tied  off  to  the  head  police-office,  and 
charged  with  causing  a  disturbance  by 
nngiBg  libellous  song^.  The  officer 
of  the  police  shook  his  head  at  the  un- 
accouotable  eventi  and  said, — «  We 
luLve  already  one  watchman  in  cus- 
tody, whose  abominable  verses  caused 
a  very  serious  affray  between  the 
town^a  people  and  the  garrison.  The 
devil  fly  away  with  all  poets.** 

The  prisoner  would  confess  to  no- 
Uuog,  bat  swore  prodigiously  at  Uie 
rascality  of  a  sot  of  footmen,  headed 
by  a  butler  and  two  fat  cooks,  that 
disturbed  him  in  his  peaceful  peram- 
bnlations,  and  accused  him  of  singing 
istsults  against  noble  ladies  whose 
names  he  had  never  heard.  While 
the  examination  was  going  on,  and  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Finance  Mi- 
nuter began  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  poor  watchman  was  really  in  fault 
or  not,  an  uproar  was  heard  outside, 
and  loud  cries  of,  "  Watch  I  Watch !  ** 

The  policemen  rushed  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Field-  Marshal  entered 
the  office,  accompanied  by  some  aides- 
de-camp  and  the  captain  of  the  guards 
on  duty.  **  Bring  in  the  scoundrel !  ** 
said  the  Marshal,  pointing  to  the  door 
—and  two  soldiers  brought  in  a  watch- 
man, whom  they  held  close  prisoner, 
and  whom  they  had  disarmed  of  his 
ataff  and  horn. 

**  Are  tho  watchmen  gone  all  mad 
to-night  ?**  exclaimed  the  cluef  of  po- 
lice. 

**  1*11  have  the  rascal  punished  for 
■bis  infiunous  verses,*'  said  the  Mar- 
shal, storming  with  anger. 

''  Your  excellency,"  exclaimed  (he 
watchman,  terrified  at  the  passion  of 
the  great  man,  <'  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness I  never  made  a  verse  in  my  born 
days.** 

<'  Silence,  villain,'*  roared  the  Mar- 
shal. **  m  have  yon  hapged  for  them  I 
And  if  you  contradict  me  again.  111 
cut  you  to  pieces  on  the  spot.*' 

The  police  officer  respectfully  ob- 
served to  the  Field- Marshsl,  that  there 
must  be  some  poetical  epidemic  among 
the  watchmen,  for  three  had  been 
brought  before  him  ^irithin  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hoijr,  accused  of  the 
same  offence. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Marshal  to 
the  officers  who  had  accompanied  him, 
**  since  this  scoundrel  refuses  to  con- 
fess, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  down, 
from  your  remembrance,  the  words  of 
his  atrocious  libd.   Let  them  be  writ* 
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ten  down  while  you  still  recollect 
them.  Come,  who  can  say  them  ?  '* 
The  officer  of  police  wrote  to  the 
dictation  of  the  gentlemen,  who  re- 
membered the  whole  verses  between 
them  :— 

'  0*er  empty  haad  a  feather  swaling, 
Adown  the  back  a  long  cue  trailing ; 
Slim  waif  t  and  padded  breast  to  charm  ye, 
These  are  the  merits  of  the  army  1 
Cards,  fiddling,  flirting,  and  so  on. 
By  these  the  marshal's  staff  is  won.' 

"  Do  you  deny,  you  rascal,*'  cried 
the  Field- Marshal,  to  the  terrified 
watchman — **  Do  you  deny  Uiat  you 
sang  these  infamous  lines  as  I  was  co- 
ming out  of  my  house  ?  " 

"  I  assure  your  worship's  honour, 
I  know  nothung  at  all  about  the 
lines." 

"  Why  did  you  run  away,  tlien, 
when  you  saw  me  ?  ** 

**  I  did  not  run  away.** 

<<  What  ?*^  said  the  two  officers  who 
had  accompanied  the  Marshal — ''  not 
run  away  ?  Were  you  not  out  of  breath 
when  at  last  we  laid  hold  of  you  ?  ** 

'«  Yes,  but  it  was  with  fright  at 
being  so  ferociously  attacked.  I  am 
trembling  yet  in  every  limb.  *' 

''  Lock  the  obstinate  villain  up  till 
the  mormng**— 4aid  the  Marshal— 
^'  he  will  come  to  his  senses  by  that 
time  !**  With  these  words,  the  wrath- 
ful dignitary  went  away.  These  in- 
cidents had  set  the  whole  police  force 
of  the  city  on  the  watch.  In  the  next 
ten  minutes  two  more  astonished 
watchmen  were  brought  to  the  office 
on  similar  charges  with  the  others. 
One  was  accused  of  singing  a  libel 
under  the  window  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  it  was  insinu- 
ated that  there  were  no  affairs  to 
which  he  was  more  foreign  than  those 
of  hb  own  department.  The  other 
had  sung  some  verses  before  the  door 
of  the  Papal  Legate,  informing  him 
that  the  "  lights  of  Uie  church*'  were 
by  no  means  deficient  in  tallow,  but 
^ave  a  great  deal  more  smoke  than 
illumination.  The  Prince,  who  had 
wrought  the  poor  watchman  all  Uiis 
W0|  was  always  lucky  enough  to 
escape,  and  grew  bolder  and  bolder 
with  every  new  attemnt.  The  affair 
was  talked  of  every  where.  The  Mi- 
nister of  Police,  who  was  at  cards 
with  the  King,  was  informed  of  the 
insurrection  among  the  watchmen, 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  some  of  the  verses 
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were  given  to  him  in  wridng.    His    brought  before  him.    He  broke  op 


Majesty  laughed  very  heartily  at  the 
doggrel,  and  ordered  the  next  poetical 
watchman  who  should  be  taken  to  be 


the  card-table,  for  he  saw  that  the 
fiiinister  of  Police  had  lost  his  good^ 
humour. 


Chaptsb  X, 


In  the  dancing-hall  next  to  the  card- 
roorn^  Philip  had  looked  at  his  watch^ 
and  discovered  that  the  time  of  his 
rendezvous  witii  Rose  at  St  Gregory's 
was  nearly  come.  He  was  b^  no 
means  sorry  at  the  thoughts  of  giv- 
ing back  his  silk  mande  and  plumed 
bonnet  to  his  substitute,  for  he  began  to 
find  high  life  not  quite  to  hb  taste.  As 
he  was  going  to  the  door,  the  Negro 
once  more  came  up  to  him,  and  whis- 
pered, **  Please  your  Highness,  Duke 
Herrman  is  seeking  for  you  every 
where." — Philip  took  no  notice,  but 
hurried  out,  followed  by  the  Negro. 
When  they  got  into  the  lobby,  the  Ne- 
gro cried  out  in  alarm,  "  By  Heaven, 
here  comes  the  Duke!" — and  slipt 
back  into  the  hall. 

A  tall  black  mask  walked  fiercely 
up  to  Philip,  and  said,  **  Stay  a  mo- 
ment, sir— Fve  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  you— I've  been  seeking  for  you 
long." 

"  Quick  then,"  said  Philip,  «  for 
I  have  no  time  to  lose.'* 

'^  I  would  not  waste  a  moment,  sir 
-» I  brook  no  delay ;  vou  owe  me  satis- 
faction, you  have  injured  me  infa- 
mously." 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.'* 

*'  You  don't  know  me,  perhaps," 
said  the  Duke,  lifting  up  his  mask, — 
"  now  that  you  see  me,  your  own  con- 
science will  save  me  any  more  words. 
I  demand  satisfaction !  You  and  the 
cursed  Neapolitan  Salmon!  have  de- 
ceived me ! 

*«  I  know  nothing  about  it,**  sidd 
PhiUp. 

*^  Yon  got  up  that  shameful  scene 
in  the  cdlar  of  the  baker's  daughter. 
It  was  at  your  instigation  that  Colo- 
nel Kalt  made  an  assault  on  me  with 
a  cudgel." 

**  No  such  thing— I  deny  it.*» 

"  What?— -you  deny  it?  The 
Lady  Blankenswerd,  the  Marshal's 
lady,  was  an  eyewitness  of  it  all,  and 
she  has  told  me  every  circumstance." 

*'  She  has  told  vour  grace  a  cock 
and  a  bull  story — I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it^-'if  you  bad  ridiculous 


scenes  in  a  baker*8  cellar,  that  was  your 
own  fault." 

**  I  ask,  once  more,  will  you  give 
me  satisfaction  ?  If  not,  I  wUl  expose 
you.  Follow  me  instantly  to  the 
King.  You  shall  either  have  to  do 
with  me,  or  with  his  majesty." 

Philip  became  perplexed.  «*  Your 
grace,"  he  said,  **  I  have  no  wish 
either  to  fight  with  you,  or  to  go  to 
tiie  Kbig." 

This  was  indeed  the  tmth,  for  he 
was  afVaid  he  should  be  discovered  and 

Eunished,  of  course,  for  the  part  he 
ad  played .  He  therefore  tried  to  get 
ofi'  by  every  means,  and  watched  the 
door  to  seize  a  favourable  moment  for 
eflTecting  his  escape.  The  Duke,  on 
the  other  hand,  observed  the  uneasiness 
of  the  prince  (as  he  believed  him),  and 
waxed  more  valorous  every  minute. 
At  last  he  seized  poor  Philip  by  the 
arm,  and  was  dragging  him  into  the 
hall. 

"  What  do  you  want  witii  me  ?"  said 
Philip,  sorely  fnghtened,  and  shook 
off  the  Duke. 

^*  You  shall  come  with  me  to  the 
King.  He  shall  hear  how  shamefolly 
you  insult  a  stranger  at  his  court." 

«  Very  good,"  replied  Philip,  who 
saw  no  hope  of  escape,  except  by  con- 
tinuing the  character  of  the  Prince.  — 
*'  Very  good.  Come  along  then.  By 
good  luck  I  happen  to  have  the  agree- 
ment with  me  between  ^on  and  the 
baker's  daughter,  in  which  you  pro- 
mise"—— 

**  Nonsense !  folly ! "  answered  the 
Duke,  **  that  was  only  a  piece  .of  fun, 
that  one  may  be  allowed  surely  with 
a  baker's  daughter.  Show  it  if  you 
like,  I  will  explain  all  that." 

But  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  explanation.  He 
pressed  Philip  no  more  to  go  before 
the  King.  He,  however,  insisted  more 
eamestiy  than  ever  on  getting  into 
his  carnage,  and  going  that 'moment 
to  decide  the  matter  with  sword  and 
pistol.  Philip  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  Duke  * 
overrided  all  objections.     He  had 
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made  every  preparaUoDy  and  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  thdr  bdng  in- 
terrupted. 

**  If  you  are  not  the  greatest  coward 
in  Europe^  you  will  follow  me  to  the 
carriage — Prince  I  '* 

**  I — am— no— prince/'— at  last 
stuttered  Philip^  now  driven  to  eztre* 
mitiee. 

"  You  are — you  are  I — I  know  you 
by  your  hat  and  mantle.  You  shan't 
escape  me.*' 
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Philip  lifted  up  his  mask,  and  show- 
ed the  Duke  his  face. 
*'  Now,  then,  am  I  a  prince  ?  *' 
Duke  Herrman,  when  he  saw  the 
countenance  of  a  man  he  had  never 
seen  before,  started  back,  and  stood 
gazing  as  if  he  had  been  petrified.  To 
have  revealed  his  secrets  to  a  perfect 
stranger  1  'Twas  horrible  beyond  con- 
ception ! — But  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  Philij)  had  opened 
the  door,  and  effected  lus  escape. 


CHArTEA  XL 


The  moment  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  he  took  off  his  hat  and  feathers, 
and  wrapping  them  in  his  silken  man- 
tle, rushed  through  the  streets  towards 
St  Gregory's,  carrying  th^mimder  his 
arm.  There  stood  Rose  already,  in  a 
comer  of  the  church  door,  expecting 
his  arrival. 

"  Ah  Philip,  dear  PhiUp,*'  she  said, 
'<  how  happy  you  have  made  me  I  how 
lucky  we  are  1  I  have  been  waiting 
here  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  never 
eared  for  the  frost  and  snow— my  hap- 
]Mness  was  so  great:  I  am  so  glad 
you're  oome  back." 

**  And  I  too,  dear  Rose.  DevU 
take  all  the  trinkum-trankums  of  the 
great,  say  I.  But  111  tell  you  some 
other  time  of  the  scenes  I've  had.^-. 
Tell  me  now,  my  darling,  how  you 
are,  and  whether  you  love  me  still  I " 

**  Ah  I  Philip,  you've  become  a 
great  man  now,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  ask  if  you  still  care  any  thing  for 
me. 

"  And  how  do  yon  know,  dear  Rose, 
that  I've  become  a  great  man — eh  ?** 

**  Why  you  told  me  yourself.  Ah  I 
Philip,  Philip,  I  only  hope  you  won't 
be  proud,  now  that  you've  grown  so 
rich.  I  am  but  a  poor  girl,  and  not 
good  enough  foryou  now — and  I  have 
been  thinking,  Fhilip,  if  you  forsake 
me,  I  would  rather  have  had  you  con- 
tinue a  poor  gardener.  I  could  not 
survive  i^  dear  Philip.  Indeed  I  could 
notl" 

"  What  are  you  talking  about.  Rose  ? 
'Tis  true  that  for  one  hw  hour  I  have 
been  a  prince,  but  that  was  nothing 
hxA  fun.  Now  I  am  a  watchman 
again,^and  as  poor  as  ever.  To  be 
snie  I  have  five  thousand  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  that  I  got  from  a  Mame- 
luke^that  would  make  us  rich,  no 


dottbt^but,  alas  I  they  don't  belong  to 
mel" 

«  You*respeakin^  nonsense,  Philip,*' 
said  Rose,  giving  him  the  purse  of  gold 
that  Julian  had  given  her — "  Here, 
take  back  your  money,  'tis  too  heavy 
for  my  pocket." 

<'  What  should  I  do  with  all  this 
gohi  ?   Where  did  you  get  it,  Rose  ?  ** 

"  You  won  it  m  the  lottery,  Philip." 

"  What!  have  I  won?  and  they 
told  me  at  the  office  my  number  was 
a  blank  1  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  I've 
won  I  I've  won  1  Now  Til  buy  old 
Nothman*s  garden,  and  marry  you, 
dear,  dear  Rose !     How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  Are  you  crazy,  Philip,  or  have 
you  drunk  too  much  ?  You  must  know 
better  than  I  can  tell  you  how  much 
it  is.  I  only  looked  at  it  quietly 
under  the  table  at  my  friend's,  and 
was  frightened  to  see  so  many  glitter- 
ing coins,  all  of  gold,  Philip.  Ah  I 
then  I  thought,  no  wonder  Philip  was 
so  forwardZ-for,  you  know,  you  were 
very  forward,  Philip, — but  I  can't 
blame  you  for  it.  0,  I  could  throw 
my  own  arms  round  your  neck  and 
cry  for  joy." 

^'  If  you  insist  on  doing  so,  of  course 
I  won't  obiect.  But  here's  some  mis- 
understanding here.  Who  was  it  that 
gave  you  this  money,  and  told  you  it 
waa  my  prize  in  the  lottery  ?  I  have 
my  ticket  safe  in  my  drawer  at  home, 
and  nobody  has  asked  me  for  it.** 

"  Ah!  Philip,  don't  play  off  your 
jokes  on  me !  you  yourself  told  me  it 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  gave  me  the 
purse  with  your  own  hand." 

"  Rose— try  to  recollect  yourself. 
This  morning  I  saw  you  at  mass,  and 
we  agreed  to  meet  here  to-nigh^  but 
since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
an  instant.'* 
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**  No,  except  half  an  hour  ago^ 
when  I  saw  you  at  Steinman*s  door — 
But  what  IS  that  bundle  under  your  arm  ? 
why  are  you  without  a  hat  ?  Philip ! 
Philip  !  be  careful.  All  that  gold 
may  turn  your  brain. — YouWe  been  in 
some  tavern,  Philip,  and  have  drunk 
more  than  vou  should.  But  tell  me, 
what  is  in  the  bundle  ?    Why — ^hero*s 


a  woman's  silk  gown.— Philip — Philip, 
where  have  you  been?*' 

"  Certainly  not  with  you  half  an 
hour  ago ;  yoti  want  to  play  tricks  on 
me,  I  fancy; — where  have  you  got  that 
money,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

*'  Answer  me  first,  Philip,  where 
vou  got  that  woman's  gown.  Where 
nave  jrou  been,  sir : " 


Chaptee  XII. 


But  as  this  was  a  lover*s  quarrel,  it 
ended  as  lovers'  quarrels  invariably  do. 
When  Rose  took  out  her  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  put  it  to  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  and  wiped  away  her  tears, 
that  sole  argument  proved  instantly 
that  she  was  in  the  right,  and  Philip 
decidedly  in  the  wrong.  He  confessed 
he  was  to  blame  for  every  thing,  and 
told  her  that  he  had  been  for  half-an- 
honr  at  a  masked  ball,  and  that  his 
bundle  was  not  a  silk-gown,  but  a  man's 
mantle  and  a  hat  and  feathers.  Rose 
at  first  could  scarcely  believe  the  story 
of  the  exchange  between  him  and 
Prince  Julian,  but  Philip  begged  her 
to  wait,  and  she  would  see  Ida  Royal 
Highness  come  to  that  very  place  to 
give  up  his  watchman's  great-coat,  and 
reclaim  his  own  attire. 

Rose,  in  return,  related  all  her  ad- 
venture; but  when  she  came  to  the 
incident  of  the  kiss — 

"  Hold  there!"  cried  .Philip;  "  I 
didn't  kiss  you,  nor,  I  am  sure,  did  you 
kiss  me  in  return.*' 

*^  I  am  sure  'twas  intended  for  you, 
then,"  replied  Rose,  in  a  tone  that  dis- 
armed the  jealousy  of  her  lover. 

But  as  she  went  on  in  her  story  a 
light  seemed  to  break  in  on  her,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  And  after  all,  I  do 
believe  it  was  Prince  Julian  in  your 
coat  I" 

The  stories  he  had  heard  at  the  mas- 
querade came  into  Philip's  head.  He 
asked  if  any  body  had  called  at  her 
mother's  to  o£Per  her  money — ^if  anv 
gentleman  was  much  about  Milk 
Street ;  if  she  saw  any  one  watching 
her  at  church ;  but  to  all  his  questions 
her  answers  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  of  her  total 
ignorance  of  all  the  machinations  of 
the  rascally  courtiers.  He  warned  her 
asrainst  all  the  advances  of  philanthro- 
^  and  compassionate  prmces — and 
ry  thing  was  now  forgiven,  in 
oration  of  the  kiss  not  having 


been  wilfully  bestowed,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  claiming  for  himself  the  one 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded,  when 
his  operations  were  interrupted  by  an 
unexpected  incident.  A  man  out  of 
breath  with  his  rapid  flight,  rushed 
against  them.  By  the  great-coat,  stafi^, 
and  horn  Philip  recognised  his  deputy. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  snatched  at  the 
silk  cloak  and  hat.  "  Ah !  sir,"  said 
Philip,  '*  here  are  your  things.  I 
wouldn't  change  places  with  you  again; 
I  should  be  no  gainer  by  the  ex- 
change." 

"  Quick !  quick !"  cried  the  Prince ; 
and  in  an  instant  the  transformation 
was  complete.  Philip  was  again  the 
watchman ;  wliile  Rose  cowered  in  a 
corner,  frightened  at  the  Prince's  pre- 
sence. "  I  promised  you  a  tip,  my 
boy,"  said  the  Prince,  '*  but,  by  Jupi- 
ter, I  haven't  my  purse  with  me." 

*'  I've  got  it  here,"  said  Philip,  and 
held  it  out  to  him.  "  You  gave  it  to 
my  bride  there ;  but,  please  your  High- 
ness, I  must  forbid  all  presents  in  that 
quarter." 

"  My  good  fellow,  keep  what  you've 
got,  and  be  off  as  quick  as  you  can. 
You  are  not  safe  here.'* 

The-  Prince  waa  flying  off  as  he 
spoke,  but  Philip  held  him  by  the 
mantle. 

"  One  thing,  my  Lord,  we  have  to 
setae"— 

"  Run !  run  I  I  tell  you.  They're 
in  search  of  you." 

''  I  have  nothing  to  run  fur.  But 
your  purse,  here" — 

**  Keep  it,  I  tell  you.  Fly !  for  your 
life!" 

<'  And  a  billet  of  Marshal  Blanken- 
swerd's  for  five  thousand  dollars" — 

**  Ha !  What  the  devil  do  you  know 
about  Marshal  Blankcnswerd  ?" 

"  He  said  it  was  a  gambling  debt 
he  owed  you.  He  and  his  lady  start 
to-night  for  their  estates  in  Poland." 

"  Are  you  mad?  how  do  you  know 
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that?  Who  gave  you  the  message  for 
me?" 

<'  And,  jrour  Highness,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  will  pay  all  your  debts  to 
Abraham  Levi  and  others  if  you  will 
use  your  induence  with  the  king  to 
keep  him  in  office." 

*•  Watchman !  youVe  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  deyil." 

<'  But  I  rejected  theofibr." 

<<  You  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Mi- 
nister?' 

**  Ye8»  your  Highness.  And,  more- 
over,  I  have  entirely  reconciled  the 
Baroness  Bonau  with  the  Chamberlain 
Pilzon.*' 

.    *'  Which  of  us    two    is    mad  or 
dreaming?" 

'^Another  thing,  your  Highness,  Sig- 
nora  Rollina  is  a  perfect  ja(te — I  there- 
fore thought  her  not  worthy  of  your 
attentions,  and  put  off  the  meeting  to- 
night at  her  house.*' 
^ ''  Signora  Rollina!  how,  in  the  de- 
vil's name,  did  you  come  tohear  of  her  ?" 

•»  Another  thing^Duke  Herrman 
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is  terribly  enraged  about  that  business 
in  the  cellar.  He  is  going  to  complain 
of  you  to  the  King.'* 

"The  Duke?  Who  told  you  all  that?" 
.  ''  Himself.  You  are  not  secure  yet 
—but  I  don't  think  heil  go  to  the 
King,  for  I  threatened  him  with  his 
agreement  with  the  baker's  daughter. 
But  he  wants  to  fight  you ;  be  on  your 
guard." 

**  Once  for  all — do  you  know  how 
the  Duke  was  informed  of  all  this  ?'* 

«  Through  the  Marshal's  wife.  She 
told  all,  and  confessed  she  had  acted 
the  witch  in  the  ghost-raising.*' 

The  Prince  took  Philip  by  the  arm. 
"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  vou 
are  not  a  watchman."  He  drew  him 
dose  to  a  lamp,  and  started  when  he 
saw  the  face  of  a  man  unknown  to  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  enquired  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  for  he  felt  himself  in 
the  stranger's  power. 

'*  I  am  Philip  Stark,  the  gardener, 
son  of  old  Philip  Stark,  the  watchman/ 
said  Philip>  quietly. 


Chapter  XHI. 


"Lay  hold  on  him!  That's  the 
man!**  cried  many  yoices,  and  Philip, 
Rose,  and  Julian  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded  by  half  a  score  of  the  police. 
Rose  screamed,  and  Philip  took  her 
liand,  and  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed. 
Ttie  Prince  laid  his  hand  on  Philip's 
shoulder — 

"'Tis  a  bad  business,"  he  said, 
«  and  you  should  have  escaped  when 
I  told  you.  But  don't  be  frightened 
—I  will  answer  for  you.  There  shall 
no  harm  befall  you. ' 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  said  one  of  the 
captors.  **  In  the  mean-time  he  must 
come  along  with  us." 

«  Where  to  ?"  enquired  Philip ;  "  I 
am  doing  my  duty.  I  am  watchman 
of  this  beat." 

«*  Thats  the  reason  we  take  you— 
Come." 

The  Prince  stepped  forward.  "  Let 
the  man  go,  good  people,"  ho  said,  and 
searched  in  all  his  pockets  for  his  purse. 
As  he  found  It  no  where,  he  was  going 
to  whisper  to  Philip  to  give  it  him^- 
bnt  the  police  kept  them  separate. 

«*  Keep  them  apart,"  shouted  the 
sergeant  of  the  party.  "  The  masked 
fellow  must  go  with  us  too— forward  I 
March!" 

"Not  so,"  excLdmed  Philip,  "vou 
are  in  search  of  the  watchman.   Here 
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I  am.  This  gentleman  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

**  We  don't  want  any  lessons  from 
you  in  our  duty,"  replied  the  sergeant ; 
*'  bring  them  on." 

"  The  girl  too  ?"  asked  Philip, 
**  you  don't  want  her  surely  ?" 

<'  No,  she  may  go  ;  but  we  must 
see  her  face,  and  take  down  her  name 
and  residence." 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  widow 
Bittsier,"  said  Philip ;  and  was  not  a 
little  enraged  when  the  whole  party 
took  Rose  to  a  lamp,  and  gaped  and 
gazed  at  her  beautiful  face,  all  covered 
with  tears  and  blushes. 

**  Go  home.  Rose,  and  don't  be 
alarmed  on  my  account,"  said  Philip, 
trying  to  comlbrt  her,  *'  my  conscience 
is  clear." 

But  Rose  sobbed  so  as  to  move 
even  the  policemen  to  pity  her.  The 
Prince,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, attempted  to  spring  out  of  his 
captors'  hands,  but  was  held  fast. 

"  Hallo !"  cried  the  sergeant,  "  this 
fellow's  conscience  is  not  quite  clear., 
hold  him  firm— march !" 

•*  Whither?"  said  the  Prince. 

"  To  the  Minister  of  Police.'^ 

"  Listen,  good  people,"  said  Julian, 
who  diet  not  like  the  turn  affairs  were 
taking,  as  he  was  anxious  to  keep  his 
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watchman-frolio  eoaoealed.  '<  i  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  business.  I 
belong  to  the  court.  If  you  force  me 
against  my  will>  you  shall  repent  of  it. 
.1  will  get  every  one  of  you  imprisoned^ 
and  you  will  do  penance  for  your  in- 
.sdbnce  on  bread  and  water.*' 

**  For  heaven*  8  sake^  let  the  gentlo- 
man  go^**  cried  Philip ;  *'  I  g^ve  you  my 
word  he  is  a  great  lord»  and  will  make 
yon  repent  your  conduct.  He  is" 

"  Hush/*  interrupted  Julian, «'  tell 
no  human  being  who  I  am.  Whatever 
happens,  keep  my  name  a  secret." 

*'  Wo  do  our  duty/*  said  the  ser- 
Mant^  *'  and  nobody  can  punish  us 
for  thaU-we  have  often  had  fellows 
jq>oak  as  high,  and  threaten  as  fiercely; 
but  such  tncks  won't  do — forward  l" 

While  the  contest  about  the  Prinoe 
went  on,  a  carriage  with  eight  horses, 
with  outriders  bearingflambeaux,  drove 
past  the  church. 

*f  Stop  !'*  said  a  voice  from  the  car- 
riage, ai  it  was  passing  the  crowd  of 
policemen^  who  had  the  Prlpce  in  cua- 
tody. 

The  carriage  stopt.  The  door 
flew  open,  and  a  gentleman  jumped 
out,  with  a  brilliant  star  on  the  breast 
of  his  surtout.  He  pudied  through 
the  party,  and  examined  the  Prinoe 
from  head  to  foot. 

<<  I  thought,"  he  said,  «<  I  knew  the 
bird  by  his  feathers.  Mask,  who  are 
you?" 

Julian  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  in 
the  enquirer  ho  recognised  Puke 
Berrman. 
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^*  Answer  me,'*  roared  Hemnan,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder, 

Julian  made  signs  to  die  Duke  to  de- 
sist, but  he  pressed  the  question  more 
vigorously,  i>eing  detormiued  to  find 
out  who  it  was  he  had  spoken  to  at 
the  masquerade.  He  asked  the  poMce- 
-men— they  stood  with  heads  uncover* 
ed,  and  told  him  they  had  orders  to 
bring  the  watchman  instantly  before 
the  Miniater  of  Police.  That  the  per. 
son  in  the  mask  had  given  himsrif  out 
as  some  great  lord  of  the  court,  but 
that  they  believed  that  to  be  a  fdse 
representationf  and  had  taken  him 
into  custody. 

**  The  man  is  not  of  the  court,**  an* 
swered  the  Duke,  '^  take  my  word  for 
that.  He  most  unjustifiably  made  his 
way  into  the  ball,  and  passed  himself 
off  for  Prince  Julian.  I  forced  him 
to  unmask,  and  detected  the  impostor. 
I  have  informed  the  Lord  Cbambev- 
lain  of  his  audacity.-.off  with  him,  he 
is  legal  prize!'* 

With  these  words  the  Duke  stalked 
back  to  his  carriage,  and  once  more 
recommendmg  them  not  to  let  the 
villain  escape,  gave  orders  to  drive  on. 

The  Prince  saw  no  chance  left.  To 
reveal  himself  now,  would  be  to  make 
his  night's  adventores  the  talk  of  the 
whole  city.  He  thought  it  bettor  to 
disdoso  his  inoogmto  to  the  Clumber, 
lain,  or  the  Minister  of  Police.  **  Sinoe 
it  must  be  so,  come  on  then,"  he  said ; 
and  the  party  marched  forward,  keep- 
ing  a  firm  hand  on  the  two  prisoners. 
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Philip  was  not  sure  whether  he  was 
bewitehed,  or  whether  the  whole  bu- 
siness was  not  a  dream.  He  had 
BOthmg  to  blame  himself  for,  except 
that  he  had  changed  clothes  with  the 
Prince,  and  then,  whether  be  would  or 
no,  been  forced  to  support  his  charac- 
ter. When  they  came  to  the  palace 
«f  the  Police  Minister  he  felt  more  re- 
assured. Julian  spoke  a  few  words 
to  a  young  nobleman^  and  immediate- 
ly the  policemen  were  sent  away ;  the 
Prince  aseended  the  stairs,  and  Philip 
had  to  fellow.  ' 

*^  Fear  notlang,**  said  Julian,  and 
left  him.  Philip  was  taken  to  a  little 
anteroom*  where  he  had  to  wait  a  good 
while.  At  last  one  of  the  ro^al  ] 
eame  to  him»  and  said»  '<  ( 
way,  the  King  will  see  you." 


Philip  was  dktraeted  with  fear. 
His  knees  shook  so  that  he  could  hard- 
ly walk.  He  was  led  into  a  splendid 
chamber.  Tha  old  King  was  sitting 
at  a  tables  and  laughing  long  and  loud ; 
near  him  stood  Julian  without  a  mask. 
Besides  these  there  was  nobody  in  the 
room. 

The  King  looked  at  Philip,  who  had 
laid  off  his  great-coat,  with  a  good  hu- 
moured expression.  <'Tell  me  all—*, 
without  missing  a  syllable— that  you 
have  done  to-night." 

Philip  took  courage  (torn  the  conde- 
scending goodness  of  the  old  Kin|r,  and 
told  the  whole  story  from  b^innmg  to 
end.  He  had  the  good  sense,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  all  he  had  heard  among 
the  courtiers  that  eoidd  turn  to  the 
prfiudiVe  of  the  Prir.ee,     The  K?n«r 
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koglieil  BgKn  snd  againy  and  at  last 
took  two  gt>ld  pieces  from  fais  poeket, 
ind  gaTe  them  to  Philip ;  ''  Here,  my 
friend,  take  tfaese^  but  sa j  not  a  word  of 
year  nig'ht's  adventures.  NoharmslmU 
oome  of  it  to  70a.  Now  go,  my  friend^ 
and  remembeir  what  I  have  told  you." 

PhiUp  knelt  down  at  the  King's  feet 
and  kissed  his  hand.  When  he  stood 
np  and  was  leaving  the  room,  Prinee 
Julian  said*  "  I  humbly  beseech  your 
Mi^eaty  to  aUow  tiie  young  man  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  outside.  I  have 
some  compensation  to  make  to  him  for 
the  incoJOTenience  he  has  suffered.** 

The  King  nodded  his  smiling  assent* 
and  Piiilip  left  the  apartment. 

<*  Prince!'*  said  the  King,  holding 
up  his  ibre-flnger  in  a  threatening 
Banner  to  his  son*  <'  *tu  well  for  you 
yon  told  me  nothing  but  the  truth. 
For  this  time  I  must  pardon  your 
wildnessy  but  if  suoh  a  thing  happens 
again  you  will  offend  me  seneusly.  I 
must  take  Duke  Herrman  in  haadmjF* 
self.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  we  ean 
get  quit  of  him.  As  to  the  Ministers 
of  Pmance  and  Police,  I  must  have 
Ikr^ier  prooft  of  what  you  say.  Go 
now,  and  give  some  present  to  the 


gardener;  lie  liaa  shown  move  dis« 
cretion  in  your  iduuraoter  than  you 
have  in  his." 

The  Prince  took  leave  of  the  Kiqg> 
and  having  carried  Philip  home  with, 
him,  made  him  gooverr--fWord  forwoid> 
—  every  thing  that  had  ooourred* 
When  Plttlip  had  finished  his  narra* 
tive^  the  Prinee  dapt  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said, 

<*  You've  acted  my  part  famously*. 
AM  that  you  have  done  I  highly  ap-i 
prove  of;  and  ratify  evexy  arrange* 
ment  you  have  made,  as  u  I  myself 
had  entered  into  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  take  all  the  blame  of 
my  doings  with  the  horn  and  staff. 
As  a  nunishment  for  your  verses,  yoa 
shall  lose  your  office  of  watehman. 
You  shall  be  my  head>gardener  from 
Ais  date ;  and  have  ohuge  of  my  two 
gardens  at  Heimleben  and  Qudienthal. 
The  money  I  gave  your  brideshe  shall 
keep  as  her  marriage.portion,-^and  I 
give  you  the  order  of  Marshal  Blanlu 
enswerd  for  five  thousand  dollars  as 
a  mark  of  my  regard.  Go  now  1  be 
faithful  and  true.  The  adventures 
of  the  New-year*s  night  have  made 
Prinee  Julian  your  friend.*' 
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AifONO  the  fables  of  the  East  there 
is  a  story  which  runs  thus.  A  certain 
voung  man  Inherited  from  his  fore« 
ntbers  a  very  wonderfhl  lamp,  which 
for  generations  had  been  the  ornament 
of  his  family,  and  from  which  he  now 
derived  his  livelihood,  as  they,  in  for- 
mer times,  had  done.  Its  virtues  were 
of  such  a  nature  that,  while  by  its 
means  all  his  reasonable  wants  were 
supplied,  a  check  was,  at  the  same 
thne^  imposed  upon  any  extravagant 
eiereise  of  its  benefloence.  Once  a 
day,  and  no  oftener,  might  its  services 
be  called  into  requisition.  It  consist- 
ed of  twelve  branches,  and  as  soon  as 
these  were  lighted,  twelve  dervishes 
appeared,  each  of  whom,  after  perform- 
ing sundry  circumvolutions,  threw  him 
a  small  piece  of  money,  and  vanished. 
Thus  tras  the  young  man  provided 
•very  day  with  means  sufficient  for 
his  daily  subsistence ;  and  his  desires 
hemf  moderate,  he  for  a  long  time 
considaced  tl^s  a  boiwtifu)  prQYision» 


and  remained  satisfied  with  the  good 
which  he  enjoyed  upon  snch  easy 
terms. 

By  degrees,  however,  when  he  re* 
fleeted  upon  his  situation,  his  heart 
became  disturbed  by  the  stirrings  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  a  restless 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  extraordl-i 
nary  source  from  whence  his  comfbrtif 
flowed.  He  was  unwilling  to  die,  like 
his  anoestorsi  and  transmit  the  lamp 
to  his  posterity,  vrithout  at  least 
making  the  attempt  to  probe  his  way 
into  its  profounder  mysteries.  He 
suspected  that  he  was  merely  skimming 
the  surface  of  a  sea  of  inexhaustible 
riches,  the  depths  of  which  he  was 
sure  the  lamp  might  be  made  to  open 
up  to  him,  if  he  but  understood,  and 
could  give  fbll  effect  to  the  secret  of 
its  working.  And  then,  if  this  dis^ 
covery  were  made,  what  earthly  po- 
tentate would  be  able  to  vie  with  him 
in  magnifleenee  and  power  I 

Ao€ordhigly>  behog  filled  vrith  these 
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aspinng  thoaghts,  and  eager  to  Ibbtb, 
if.  possible^  the  whole  secret  of  the 
lamp,  he  repaired  with  it  to  the  abode 
of  a  magician,  who  was  faoioua  for  all 
kindB  of  recondite  knowledge.  The 
old  man,  when  he  beheld  the  lamp, 
perceived  at  a  glance  its  surprising 
virtues,  and  hb  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
sight.  But  when  again  he  turned  to 
the  young  man,  his  looks  became  sud- 
denly overcast,  and  he  thus  cautioned 
him  in  the  words  of  long  experioBced 
wisdom.  *^  Be  contented  with  thy  lot, 
my  son,**  said  he,  <<  and  with  the  good 
thou  now  enjoyest.  The  ordinary 
Ikvoursof  the  lamp  enable  thee  to  live 
in  comfort,  and  to  discharge  correctly 
all  the  duties  of  thy  station.  What 
more  wo^dst  thou  have?  Take  it, 
therefore,  home  with  thee  again,  and 
employ  it  as  heretofore.  But  seek 
not  to  call  forth,  or  pry  into  its  more 
extraordinary  properties,  lest  some 
evil  befall  thee,  and  the  attempt  be 
for  ever  fatal  to  thy  peace." 

But  the  young  man  would  not  be 
thwarted  in  his  project  The  counsel 
of  the  magician  only  served  to  whet 
bis  curiosity  by  showing  it  to  be  not 
unfounded,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his 
determination  to  unravel,  if  possible, 
and  at  whatever  hazard,  the  mysteri- 
ous powers  of  his  treasure.  The 
old  man,  therefore,  finding  that  he 
would  not  be  gainsaid,  at  length 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  by  his 
art  compelled  the  lamp  to  render  up 
the  deeper  secrets  of  its  nature.  The 
twelve  branches  being  lighted,  the 
twelve  dervishes  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  commenced  their  usual  gy- 
rations, which,  however,  were  speem- 
ly  cut  short  by  the  magician,  who, 
aeizing  his  staff,  smote  them  to  the 
earthy  where  they  instantly  became 
transformed  into  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  rubies  and  diamonds.  The 
young  man  gazed  on  the  spectacle 
with  bewilderment,  which  soon  settled 
into  delight.  Now,  thought  he,  I  am 
rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings ;  there 
is  not  a  desire  of  my  heait  which 
iwy  not  now  be  gratified.  Eager, 
therefore^  to  experiment  at  home,  he 
hastily  seized  the  lamp,  and  bade  adieu 
to  the  magician,  who,  turning  from 
him  with  the  simple  word  '<  beware,** 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

No  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he 
lighted  the  lamp,  and  repeated  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  other  steps  of  the 
proeeM  he  had  just  witnessed ;  but. 
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lot  with  what  a  different  result.  He 
had  not  remarked  that  the  magiciaa 
held  his  stafi*  tVi  kii  left  liand  when  he 
smote  the  genii ;  and  as  he  naturally 
made  use  of  his  right,  the  effect  pro- 
duced was  by  no  means  the  same. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being 
changed  into  heaps  of  treasure  beneath 
his  strokes,  the  dervishes  became 
transformed  into  vindictive  demons, 
and  handled  the  incautious  experimen- 
ter so  roughly,  that  they  left  him 
Iving  half  dead  on  the  ground,  with 
the  lamp  in  fragments  by  his  side. 

Reader  I  This  lamp  is  typical  of 
thy  natural  understanding.  Thoa 
hast  a  light  within  thee  sufficient  to 
enlighten  thy  path  in  all  the  avocations 
of  thy  daily  life,  and  to  supply  thee 
with  every  thing  needful  to  thy  wel- 
fare and  success  upon  earth.  Therefore 
be  not  too  inquisitive  about  it.  What- 
ever thy  callmg  be,  whether  lofty  or 
low,  tend  thy  lamp  with  care  and  mode- 
ration, and  It  will  never  fail  thee.  It  is 
a  sacred  thin^ ;  and  perhaps  thy  wbest 
part  is  to  let  it  shine  unquestioned. 

Take  example  from  the  tranquil  on- 
goings of  creation.  There  is  no  self- 
interrogation  here:  and  yet  how 
glorious  and  manifold  are  the  results. 
There  is  no  reflex  process  passing 
within  the  trees  of  the  forest,  when, 
drinking  in  life  at  their  hidden  roots, 
they  dazzle  thine  eyes  with  beauty 
elaborated  in  darkness.  Is  this  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  spread  abroad 
through  the  kingdoms  of  nature?  If 
thou  thinkest  so,  go  and  be  convinced 
of  the  contrary  by  beholding  the  geo- 
metry of  the  bee  when  she  builds  her 
honied  cells.  Here  is  reason,  but 
reason  going  at  once  to  its  point,  rea- 
son working  out  its  end  in  a  natural 
and  straightforward  line.  It  iurns 
not  back  to  question,  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  itself.  It  entangles  its 
employer  in  no  perplexities;  it  weaves 
for  him  no  web  of  matted  sophistries, 
but  how  peaceful  are  its  operations, 
and  how  perfect  are  its  effects  I  Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise. 

Next  turn  to  those  who,  thwarting 
the  natural  evolution  of  their  powers, 
have  turned  round  upon  themselves, 
and  questioned  the  light,  by  which 
their  spirits  saw,  and  what  a  different 
spectacle  is  presented  to  thee  here. 
What  ravelled  crossings,  and  what  a 
breaking  up  of  the  easy  and  natural 
mechanism  of  thought !  For  them  the 
holy  fire  of  their  early  inspiration  is 
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burnt  out ;  and  what  b  on  the  altar 
in  its  place  ?  Perhaps  a  fire  holier 
and  more  precious  than  the  first ;  the 
light  of  an  nuconsuroing'  and  unlimited 
freedom,  self-achieved,  and  higher 
than  that  which  man  was  bom  to. 
But  more  probably  the  altar  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  phantoms  of  scepti- 
cism, fiitalism,  materialism,  or  ideal- 
ism, are  hunting  the  ground  whereon 
it  stood,  while  the  man  lies  prostrate 
beneath  their  blows.  Wflt  thou  not 
take  warning  from  his  fate  ? 

Thou,  like  other  created  things, 
wert  bom  a  child  of  nature,  and  for 
long  her  inevitable  instincts  were  thy 
only  guides.  Art  thou  willing  to  re- 
main still  under  her  fostering  care; 
wilt  thou,  for  ever,  derive  all  thy  in- 
spiration from  her;  and  be  quickened 
by  her  breath,  as  the  budding  woods 
are  quickened  by  the  breath  of  Spring? 
Be  so,  and  in  thy  choice  be  active,  be 
contented,  and  be  happy. 

But,  art  thou  one  who  believes  that 
thy  true  strength  consists,  in  every 
instance,  in  being  a  rebel  against  the 
bondage  of  nature ;  that  all  her  fetters, 
however  flowery,  must  be  broken  asun- 
der ;  and  that  all  her  lessons,  however 
pleasing,  must  be  scattered  to  the 
winds,  if  man  would  be  emphatically 
man  ?  Then  thou  art  already  a  philo- 
sopher indeed,  and  all  these  words  are 
vain  as  addressed  to  thee.  Thou  hast 
now  found  thy  true  self,  where  alone 
it  is  to  be  found,  in  oppoution  to  the 
dominion  and  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  thou  wilt  own  her  guardianship 
no  more.  Her  laws  and  thy  laws 
now  no  longer  agree,  but  stand  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  direct  and  ir- 
reconcilable hostility.  Nature  works 
beautiftilly,  but  blindly  and  without 
reflection.  Thou  must  work,  it  may 
be  with  pain  and  di£Scnlty,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  seeing  soul,  and 
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a  ftiU  consciousness  of  what  thou  art 
about.  Nature  fills  thy  heart  with 
passions,  and  tells  it  to  find  its  happi- 
ness  in  giving  way  to  them.  But,  out 
of  consciousness,  conscience  has  ger- 
minated ;  and  thou  sayest  unto  thyself« 
that  passion  is  to  be  trodden  under 
foot.  In  the  midst  of  thy  afliictions, 
nature  lends  thee  no  support,  no  ^m- 
fort  except  the  advice  that  thou  shouldst 
yield  to  them.  Obey  her  dictates,  and 
thou  shalt  sink  into  tho  dust;  but 
listen  to  thyself,  and  even  in  the  heart 
of  suffering,  thou  shalt  rise  up  into 
higher  action.  Further,  art. thou  de- 
termined to  follow  out  this  opposition 
between  nattu^  and  thyself,  and,  for 
practical  as  well  as  speculative  ends, 
to  look  down  into  the  foundations  on 
which  it  rests  ?  Then  it  will  be  idle 
to  seek  any  longer  to  deter  thee  from 
penetrating  into  the  "  obscure  cave 
of  old  philosophy,"  to  have  thine  eyes 
unsealed,  and  the  innermost  mysteries 
of  thy  **  lamp "  revealed  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  chosen  thy  part ;  and,  for 
the  chance  of  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, art  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  thy  soul  shaken,  and  thy  peace 
overthrown,  by  tho  creations  of  thy 
own  understanding,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  transmut^  into  phantom- de- 
mons to  bewilder  and  confound  thee. 
Still  pause  for  a  moment  at  the 
threshold,  and  before  entering  carry 
with  thee  this  reflection ;  that  thy 
only  chance  of  safety  lies  in  the  faith- 
fulness  and  completeness  of  thy  obser- 
vations. Think  of  the  fate  of  the 
young  man  who  observed  imperfecUy* 
and  dreading  an  analogous  doom,  pass 
over  no  fact  which  philosophy  may 
set  before  thee,  however  tnvial  and 
insignificant  it  may,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear. Do  thou  note  well  and  remem- 
ber in  which  hand  the  magician  holds 
his  staff. 


Chapter  II. 


In  resorting  to  phOosophjr,  ther^ 
fore,  there  is  no  safety  except  in  Uie 
closeness  and  completeness  of  our  ob- 
servations ;  and  let  it  be  added,  that 
there  is  no  danger  except  In  the  re- 
verse. Push  speculation  to  its  utter- 
most limits,  and  error  is  impossible,  if 
wc  have  attended  rigidly  to  the  facts 
which  philosophy  reveals  to  us:  over- 
look perhaps  but  a  single  fact,  and 
our  reason,  otherwise  our  faithful  mi- 


nister, and  trtily  a  heap  of  untold 
treasure,  may  be  converted  into  a 
brood  of  fiends  to  bafile  and  destroy 
us. 

The  whole  history  of  sdence  shows 
that  it  is  inattention  to  the  phenomena 
manifested,  and  nothing  else,  which* 
in  all  ages,  has  been  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  errors  in  the  phBosopb^  of 
man.  Entirely  in  consequence  of  this 
kind  of  neglect  have  phUosophioa) 
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systems  become  vitiated.  A  taiot 
eaters  into  them  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  essential  particu- 
lars :  and  when  the  peccant  uumour 
breaks  out,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  sooner 
or  later^  it  is  strange  that  this  inci- 
pient symptom  of  a  cure  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  worst  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. Never  was  such  a  taint  more 
conspicuously  brought  to  light,  never 
was  such  a  mistake  as  to  its  nature 
more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
instances  of  Locke  and  Hume.  Locke, 
founding  on  the  partial  principle  of 
an  older  philosophy,  "  Nihii  est  in 
inteiiectu  quod  non  priusfuerit  in  sen- 
suf*  banished  all  original  notions  from 
the  mind.  Hume,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  approved  doctrine, 
took  up  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  demonstrated  that  this  relation 
could  not  be  perceived  by  sense,  that 
it  never  was  in  sense,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  notion  of  it  could  not 
possibly  have  any  place  in  intelli- 
gence. In  fact,  he  proved  the  notion 
of  cause  and  effect  to  be  a  nonentity. 
But  all  moral  reasoning,  or  reasoning 
respecting  matters  of  fact,  rests  upon 
the  notion  of  cause  and  effect :  there- 
fore all  moral  reasoning  rests  upon  a 
notion  which  is  a  nonentity  ;  and  by 
the  same  consequence  is  a  nonentity 
itself.  Thus  Hume,  following  fairly 
out  the  premises  of  Locke,  struck  a 
blow  which  paralyzed  man*s  nature  in 
its  most  vital  function.  Like  Sampson 
carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza>  he  lifted 
human  reason  absolutely  off  its  hinges; 
and  who  is  there  that  shall  pnt  it  on 
again  upon  the  principles  of  the  then 
dominant  philosophy  ? 

But  what  was  the  issue  of  all  this; 
what  was  the  good  consequence  that 
ensued  from  it  ?  Was  it  that  the  con- 
clusion of  Hume  was  true  ?  Far  from 
it.  Hume  himself  never  dreamt  it  to 
be  so,  never  wished  that  it  should  be 
thought  so.  Such  an  intention  would 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  Ills  philosophy — ^the  object  of 
which  was  to  expose,  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude, the^  vice  of  the  prevailing  doc- 
trincs  of  his  times*  Is  this^  says  he, 
3rour  boasted  philosophy?  Behold, 
then,  what  its  consequenees  amount 
to  !  And  his  reduction  designed,  as  it 
was,  to  act  back  upon  this  philosophy, 
and  to  confound  it,  was  certainly  most 
triumphant.  If  Hume  did  not  rectify 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  he  at 
*ny  rate  brought  them  clearly  to  light ; 


and  these  errors  condstad  in  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  phenomena,  by  which 
man  was  curtailed  of  his  real  propor- 
tions, and  emptied  of  his  true  self.- 
Take  another  instance.  What  has 
involved  the  doctrine  of  perception  in 
so  much  perplexity,  except  the  md^ 
certainty  and  fluctuation  which  prevail 
respecting  \\a  facts  f  Without  specu- 
lating one  word  on  the  subject,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  to  the  Jaets  of  the 
question,  let  bs  see  in  what  a  stata 
they  stand,  and  how  they  have  been 
deidt  with  by  two  of  our  most  iUvs- 
trious  philosophers.  At  the  time  of 
Hume  three  facts  were  admitted  in  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  perception,  and 
understood  to  stfind  exactly  upon  the 
same  level  with  regard  to  their  cer- 
tainty. First,  the  object  (i.e.  the  et" 
temal  world  perceived).  Second,  the 
image,  impression,  representation,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  of  this. 
Third,  the  sulyect  (i,e,  the  mind  of 
man  perceiving).  Hume  embraced 
the  second  of  these  as  a  fact  imme^ 
diaitely  given  ;  but  displaced  the  other 
two  as  mediate  and  hypothetical.  Reid, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  second 
as  mediate  and  hypothetical,  and 
maintained  the  first  and  third  to  be 
facts  immediately  given.  So  that  be* 
tween  the  two  philosophers  the  whole 
three  were  at  on^  admitted  as  factSi 
and  r^ecled  as  hypotheses.  Which 
is  right  and  which  is  wrong  cannot 
be  decided  here.  Probably  Hubm 
is  not  so  much  in  the  wrong,  nor 
Reid  so  much  in  the  right,  as  they 
are  generally  imagined  to  be;  for 
it  is  certain  that  common  sense  re- 
pudiates the  conclusion  of  the  latter* 
just  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  the  for- 
mer. The  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  supposing  them  to  exist,  are 
certainly  given  in  one  indivbible  simul- 
taneous fact  constituting  inunediate 
perception.  This  is  what  the  natural 
understanding  maintains.  This  is  the 
fact  of  representation,  the  second  in 
our  series : — a  synthesis  perhaps  of  the 
other  two  facts ;  but  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  common 
sense,  a  distinct  and  undeniable  fact, 
just  as  much  as  they  are  distinct  and 
undeniable  facts.  Tills  is  the  fact 
which  Hume  admits,  and  which  Reid, 
however,  rejects — his  r€|}ection  of  it 
being  indeed  the  very  lever  by  which 
he  imas^ines  himself  at  once  to  have 
replaced  the  other  two  facts  in  their 
onginel  position^  and  to  have  displaced 
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the  coadunons  by  mmas  of  whieh 
Hmiie  was  aappoied  to  have  dislodged 
timi*  Common  senseytherdbrei  10  Qot 
OK»o  enKsted  on  tiie  aide  of  Reid>  than 
ottthesideof  Home;  and  the  truth  is, 
the  qaestion.  remaina  as  much  open  to 
queitton  as  e?er.  But  the  issue  to 
vfaieli  these  pbiiosophers  faaye  brought 
it,  prcrro  that  there  must  have  boen 
some  flaw  in  the  original  observation 
of  the  faets  of  perception.  The  great 
diserepaiiey  between  them*  and  the  fact 
that  nekfaer  of  them  haa  brought  the 
UmatioQ  to  anj  satls&ctory  tenni* 
aatioo,  notwithstanding  the  thorough 
and  silliB^  manner  in  which  they  have 
dtMasMd  and  exhausted  ail  the  mate- 
rials before  them,  can  only  be  aeeount- 
ed  for  upon  this  ground.  They  have 
certainly  made  it  apparent  that  the 
phenomena  of  perception  have  never 
be«i  correctly  observed,  or  faithfully 
steted:  and  that  is  the  good  which 
thev  have  done. 

But  the  daager  aocming  from  ina<>> 

IsBtioBy  on  the  part  of  man»  to  the 

fivics  revealed  to  him  in  the  study  of 

Muself,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  strongest 

%ht  when  reflected  from  the  sui&ee 

•f  hia  moral  and  practical  life.    Man 

tsJiea  te  pieees  only  to  reconstruct ; 

and  he  ean  only  teoonstruct  a  thing 

•at  of  the  materials  into  whieh  he  has 

analyzed  it.     When«  therefore,  after 

having  analysed  hinsdfy  be  seeks  to 

hold  hims^  up  again  (such  a  task  is 

sfltf.edncatien),  he  can  only  work  with 

the  dividfid  elemente  wmch  he  has 

He  has  nothing  else  under  hia 

Therefore^  when  any  element 

has  eseaped  him  in  the  analysu,  it  wiM 

also  eseape  him»  and  not  be  combined, 

mthesynthesiB:  and  so  far  he  will  go 

teth  Into  the  woiid  again  shorn  of 

a  portion  of  himself-~and  if  the  ne^eot 

has  involved  any  im^rtant  ingredient 

of  his  eenstitution^  he  will  g^  forth  a 

nntilated  skeleton.   Such  things  have 

often  happened  in  the  history  of  man- 

land.     Speculative  enquirera,  who^  in 

analysing  man  (t.  e.  themselves),  or 

aan's  a^ons  (t .  e.  their  own%  have 

found' no  morality»no  honour,  no  reli- 

gien  therein,  have  seldom,  in  putting 

the  same  together  again,  plaeed  any  of 

those  elements  in  their  own  breasts  as 

praetieid  man.   And  afier  a  time,  it  is 

the  tendency  of  these  omiasions,  uid  of 

tUa  infineneeof  theory  upon  practice, 

tooparato  on  a  wider  acale*  and  per* 

vade  tiie  heart  of  the  whole  people^ 

:  wbimi.s«ob  things  e«cnr,  paiw 
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ticularly  among  its  well  educated  ranks 
— witness  France  towards  the  end  of 
the  laat  cemtury,  with  its  host  of  eco-> 
nomists,  calculators,  and  atheists,  who 
emptied  the  universe  of  morality,  and 
set  up  expediency  in  its  stead. 

''Arouse man,*'  says  Schelling,  ''to 
the  consciousness  of  what  he  t«,  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  be  what  he  ought,'* 
It  may  be  added,  teach  him  to  think 
himself  something  which  he  is  not,  and 
no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  wiU  long 
keep  him  from  framing  himself  prac* 
tically  in  conformity  with  his  theore- 
tical pattern,  or  from  becoming  that 
which  he  ought  twt  to  be.  Specula* 
tive  opinioB  always  aets  vitally  upon 
practical  charaetery  partlculariy  when 
it  acts  upon  masses  of  men,  and 
long  generations.  Theory  is  the 
source  out  of  which  practice  flows. 
The  Hindoo  beholds  himself  as  he 
conceives,  whirling,  with  aU  other 
things,  within  the  eddies  of  a  giganfio 
fatalism.  So  &r  he  is  a  speculator 
naetely.  But  trace  out  his  philosophy 
into  hia  actual  life,  and  see  how  supine 
he  is  in  conduct  and  in  soul.  All  his 
activities  are  dead*  His  very  jterson* 
aHty  is  really  gone,  because  he  looks 
upon  it  as  gone.  He  has  really  no 
fireedom  of  action,  because  he  believet 
himself  to  have  none.  He  views  him* 
self  but  as  "dust  in  the  wind,**  and  view- 
ing himself  thus,  he  becomes,  in  prac* 
tice,  the  worthless  thing  which  in  theory 
he  dreams  himself  to  be.  Fatalism,  too* 
has  ever  been  the  creed  of  usurpers  ; 
and  they  have  ever  made  it  dieir  apo- 
logy, also,  in  their  strivings  after  more 
,  tyrannical  rule.  Did  conscience  tot 
a  moment  cross  the  path  of  these 
soourges  of  the  earth,  it  was  brushed 
aside  with  the  salving  dogma  that  man 
is  but  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  poww.  Napoleon,  in  his  own 
e^«8,  was  but  a  phantom  of  terror 
shaped  on  the  battle-fleld,  by  the  winds 
of  circumstance,  out  of  the  thunder- 
smoke  of  his  own  desolating  wars; 
and,  with  this  refleetion,  his  enslaving 
arm  was  loosed  more  fiercely  than  be- 
fore. Finally,  through  inattention  to 
the  true  phenomena  of  man,  we  may  be 
nuaied  into  all  the  errors  of  Rochefou- 
cauh.  And  here  our  errors  will  not 
stop  at  their  theoretical  stage.  In 
oruer  to  prove  our  creed  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  must,  and  will  ere  long  make 
our  own  eharacters  correspond  with  his 
model  of  man^  believing  it  to  be  the 
true  one. 
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Such  and  so  great  is  the  t>eril  to 
which  wo  are  exposed  in  our  practical 
characters^  as  well  as  in  our  specula- 
tive beliefs^  from  any  oversight  com- 
mitted in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
ourselves.  There  is  no  call  upon  any 
man  to  observe  these  phenomena. 
Sufficient,  in  general,  for  his  day  are 
the  troubles  thereof,  without  this  addi- 
tional source  of  perplexity.  But  if  he 
must  study  them,  let  him  study  them 
faithfully,  and  without  curtailment. 
If  he  will  bring  himself  before  the 
jndgment*seat  of  his  own  soul,  he  is 
bound  to  bring  himself  thither  unmu- 
tilated  and  entire,  in  order  th^t  he 
may  depart  from  thence  greater  and 
better,  and  not  less  perfect  than  be 
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came.  He  is  not  entitled  to  pass  over 
wi^out  notice  any  fact  which  may 
be  exhibited  to  him  there,  for  he  can- 
not tell  how  much  may  depend  upon 
it,  and  whether  consequences,  mighty 
to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  bis  fu- 
ture selC  may  not  be  slumbering  un- 
suspected in  this  insignificant  germ. 
Let  him  note  all  things  faithfully ;  for 
althougb,  like  the  young  man  in  the 
fable  of  the  lamp,  he  may  be  unable  to 
divine  at  first  the  great  results  which 
are  dependent  on  the  minutest  facts,  he 
may,  at  any  rate,  take  a  lesson  from 
his  fate,  and  when  studying  at  the 
feet  of  philosophv  may  observe  cor- 
rectly in  which  hand  that  magician 
» holds  his  staflf. 


Chapter  III. 


But,  inasmuch  as  oui"  observation 
must  not  be  put  forth  vaguely  or  at 
random,  but  must  be  directed  by  some 
principle  of  method,  the  question  comes 
to  be, — In  what  way  are  the  true  facts 
of  man's  being  to  be  sought  for  and 
obtained  ?  There  is  a  science  called 
the  *'  science  of  the  human  mind," 
the  object  of  which  b  to  collect  and 
systematize  the  phenomena  of  man*s 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  If  thb 
science  accomplishes  the  end  propo- 
8ed,  its  method  must  be  the  very  one 
which  we  ought  to  make  use  of.  But 
if  it  should  appear  that  this  science 
carries  in  its  very  conception  such  a 
radical  defect  that  all  the  true  and 
distinctive  phenomena  of  man  neces- 
sarily elude  its  grasp,  and  that  it  is  for 
ever  doomed  to  fall  short  of  the  end  it 
designs  to  compass — then  our  adoption 
of  its  method  could  only  lead  us  to  the 
poorest  and  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. That  such  is  its  real  cluster 
will,  it  is  believed,  become  apparent 
;is  we  proceed. 

The  human  mind,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  is  like  the  goose  that  Lud 
golden  eggs.  The  metaphysician  re- 
sembles the  analytic  poulterer  who 
slew  It  to  get  at  them  m  a  lump,  and 
ibund  nothing  for  his  pains.  Leave 
the  mind  to  its  own  natural  workings, 
as  manifested  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  the  fire  and  rapid  combina- 
tions of  the  orator,  the  memory  of  the 
mathematician,  the  gigantic  activities 
and  never-failing  resources  of  the  war- 
rior and  statesman,  or  even  the  mani- 
fold powers  put  forth  in  everj^day 


life  by  tlie  most  ordinary  of  men;— aud 
what  can  be  more  wonderful  and  pre- 
cious than  its  productions  ?  Cut  into 
it  metaphysically,  with  a  view  of 
grasping  the  embryo  truth,  and  of  as- 
certaining the  process  by  which  all 
these  bright  results  are  elaborated  in 
the  womb,  and  every  trace  of  "what  has 
been"  vanishes  beneath  the  knife; — 
the  breathing  realities  are  dead,  and 
lifeless  abstractions  are  in  their  place ; 
the  divinity  has  left  its  shrine,  and  the 
devotee  worships  at  a  deserted  altar  ; 
the  fire  from  heaven  is  lost  in  chaotic 
darkness,  and  the  godlike  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  name.  Look  at  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  passion,  as  they  g^ow 
on  the  pages  of  Shakspeare.  Golden 
eggs,  indeed  I  Look  at  the  same  as 
they  stagnate  on  the  dissecting-table  of 
Dr  Brown,  and  marvel  at  the  change. 
Behold  how  shapeless  and  extinct  they 
have  become  I 

Man  is  a  ''  living  soul ; "  but 
science  has  been  trained  among  the 
dead,  Man  is  a  free  agent ;  but  science 
lias  taken  her  lessons  from  dependent 
things — the  inheritors  and  transmitters 
of  an  activity — gigantic  indeed,  but 
which  is  not  their  own.  What  then 
will  she  do,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  novelty,  such  an  anomaly 
as  he  ?  Instead  of  conforming  herseu 
to  him,  she  will  naturally  seek  to  bend 
him  down  in  obedience  to  the  early 
principles  she  has  imbibed.  She  has 
subdued  all  things  to  herself;  and  now 
she  will  endeavour  to  end  by  putting 
man,  too,  under  her  feet. '  Like  a 
treacherous  warriori  who,  after  haTinj  • 
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c<niq[aered  the  whole  world  in  his 
coantry*8  caase>  returns  to  enslave  the 
hod  that  gaye  him  hirth.  Science, 
coming'  home  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  rniiTerse,  will  tarn  her  arms  against 
htm  whose  banner  she  here  ^  and  in  whose 
sendee  she  fou^t  and  trtomphed.  Bj 
heoiunbing  a  vitality  she  cannot  grasp, 
and  by  denying  or  passing  by,  blindly 
or  in  perplexity^  a  freedom  she  can 
neitiier  realize  nor  explain,  she  will 
do  her  best  to  bring  him  under  the  do- 
miniofn  of  the  w^-known  laws  which 
the  rest  of  the  universe  obeys.  But 
all  her  efforts^evei  have  been,  and  ever 
shall  be,  unavailing.  She  may  indeed 
play  with  words,  and  pass  before  us 
a  plausible  rotation  of  **  faculties." 
She  may  introduce  the  causal  nextts 
into  thought,  and  call  the  result  **  as- 
sociation." But  the  man  himself  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  **  calculating 
machine.  **  He,  with  all  his  true  phe- 
nomena, has  burst  alive  from  under 
her  petrific  hand,  and  leaves  her 
graspmg^  «<airy  nothin|^,"  not  even 
the  shadow  of  that  which  she  is  stri- 
ving to  comprehend ;  for,  though  she 
can  soar  the  solar  height,  and  gaze 
nnblinded  on  the  stars,  man  soars 
higher  stiU,  and,  in  his  lofty  region, 
she  has  got  waxen  wings,  that  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  blaze  of  the  brighter  sun 
of  human  freedom. 

Theae  things  are  spoken  of  physi- 
cal science ;  but  they  apply  equally  to 
the  science  of  the  human  mind,  because 
this  science  is  truly  and  strictly  physi- 
cal in  its  method  and  conditions,  and, 
to  express  it  in  general  terms,  in  the 
tone  li  assumes,  and  the  position  it  oc- 
cupies, when  looking  at  the  phenome- 
na of  man.  As  has  been  already  hint- 
ed, it  is  not  wonderful  that  man,  when 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  and  take 
the  measure  of  himself,  should,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  have  adopted 
the  tone  and  method  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  occupied  a  position  ana- 
lagous  to  that  in  which  they  stand. 
Tbe  great  spectacle  of  the  universe  is 
the  first  to  attract  the  awakening  in- 
telligence of  man ;  and  hence  the  ear- 
liest speculators  were  naturalists  mere- 
ly. And  what  is  here  true  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  is  true  also  in  the 
history  of  the  individual.  Every  man 
looks  at  nature,  and,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  registers  her  appear- 
ances long  before  he  turns  his  eyes 
upon  himself.  Thus  a  certain  method, 
and  certttu  conditions,  of  enquiry,  iu« 
fixed ;  what  is  considered  the  proper 
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and  pertinent  business  of  science  is 
determined,  before  man  turns  his  at- 
tention to  himself.  And  when  he  does 
thus  turn  it,  nothing  can  be  more  na- 
tural, or  indeed  inevitable,  than  that 
he  should  look  at  the  new  object  aJto- 
gether  Xxj  the  light  of  the  old  method, 
and  of  his  previously-acquired  concep- 
tions of  science.  But  man  not  having 
been  taken  into  account  when  these  con- 
ceptions were  first  formed,  and  when 
this  method  was  fixed,  the  question 
comes  to  be — how  does  this  application 
of  them  answer  when  man  forms  the  ob- 
ject of  research  ?  For  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, that,  in  his  case,  the  usual  mode 
of  scientific  procedure  may  misgive. 

It  is  unfair  to  condemn  any  thing 
unheard.  It  is  idle  and  unreasonable 
to  charge  any  science  with  futility 
without  at  least  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge,  and  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  its  failure.  Let  us,  then, 
run  a  parallel  between  the  procedure 
of  science  as  applied  to  nature,  and 
the  procedure  of  science  as  applied  to 
man,  and  see  whether,  in  tnc  latter 
case,  science  does  not  occupy  a  position 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  she  main- 
tuns  it,  all  the  true  phenomena  for 
which  she  is  looking  necessarily  be- 
come invisible ;  and  if  she  deserts  it, 
she  foregoes  her  own  existence.  For, 
be  it  observed,  that  the  **  science  of 
the  human  mind*'  claims  to  be  a  science 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  the  natural  sciences,  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  if  its  inability  to  do  this  to 
an;^  rcsd  purpose  be  proved,  it  must 
relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  name. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  the 
proper  business  and  procedure  of  the 
natural  sciences  ?  This  may  be  stated 
almost  in  one  word.  It  is  to  mark, 
register,  and  classify  the  changes 
wmch  take  place  among  the  objects 
constituting  the  material  universe. 
These  objects  change  and  they  do  no- 
thing  more. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  pro- 
per business  and  procedure  of  science 
in  its  application  to  man?  Here  science 
adopts  precisely  the  same  views,  and 
follows  precisely  the  same  method. 
Man  ohjectists  himself  as  '*  the  human 
mmd,'*  and  declares  that  the  onfyfact, 
or  at  least  that  the  sum-total  of  a// the 
facts  appertainmg  to  this  object,  is 
that  it  is  visited  by  certain  changes 
constituting  its  varieties  of  "  feeling," 
"  passion,**  "  states  of  mind,"  or  by 
whatever  other  name  they  may  bie 
c«lled|   {wd   that   the    only  le^^iti* 
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mate  bnsiness  of  science  here  is  to 
observe  these  chang^es  and  classify 
them. 

This  makes  the  matter  very  simple. 
Tiie  analogy  between  mind  and  matter 
seems  to  be  as  complete  as  could  be 
wishedi  and  nothing  appears  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
kindred  sciences  of  the  two  founded 
upon  this  analogy.  But  let  us  look 
into  the  subject  a  little  more  closely ; 
md  not  to  rush  hastily  into  any  diffi* 
eulties  without  a  cine,  let  ns  com- 
mence with  certain  curious  verbal  or 
grammatical  considerations  which  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  ihe  exposition 
given  of  the  usual  scientific  procedure, 
as  applied  both  to  nature  and  to  man. 
A  phenomenon  breaking  tiirongh  tiie 
surface  of  language,  and  startling  our 
opinions  out  of  their  very  slumbers, 
makes  its  appearance,  we  may  be  sure, 
not  without  authentic  credentials  from 
some  deeper  source ;  and  if  we  at- 
tisnd  to  them  we  may  be  assisted  in 
rectifying  our  hasty  views  of  truth,  or 
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in  correcting  errors  that  we  may  have 
overlooked  by  reason  of  the  very  ob« 
vionsness  and  boldness  with  whieh 
they  came  before  ns.  First,  however, 
it  is  to  be  premised,  tiiat  tiie  reader 
must  suppose  himself  in  the  sitnation 
of  one  who  can  extract  no  more  from 
language  than  what  the  words^  of 
themselveey  that  is,  taken  irrespective- 
ly of  any  previously  acquired  know- 
ledge on  his  part,  afford  to  him.  He 
must  bring  no  sonpiementary  thought 
of  his  own  to  eke  ont  explanalioBa 
which  the  words  do  not  supf^y  him 
with.  He  must  not  bridge  or  M  up 
with  a  sense  bom  of  his  own  muMl, 
hiatuses  whieh  the  laagnsge  leaTea 
gaping.  It  is  only  upon  smsh  oondi- 
tions  as  these  that  the  question  upon 
which  wo  are  entering  can  be  fairly 
oanvaased ;  it  is  only  upon  these  eon* 
ditions  that  we  can  fidrly  test  the 
*'  science  of  the  hfoman  mind,"  wmA 
ascertain,  as  we  are  about  to  do  from 
its  verbal  bearings,  whether  it  be  a 
valid  or  a  nugatory  research. 


CrtAPTER  IV. 


In  order,  therefore,  to  make  sure 
tiiat  the  requisitions  demanded  in  the 
preceding  chapter  are  compiled  with, 
&t  ns  suppose  the  following  dialogue 
tb  take  place  between  an  ^  enquirer* 
Into  **  the  human  mind,'*  and  an  in- 
habitant of  some  planet  different  from 
ours  ;  a  person  who  can  bring  to  the 


discussion  neither  ignomt  pnjiBttoe^ 
nor  learned  prepossessions,  and  whose 
information  respecting  the  subjeot  kv 
hand  does  not  outmn  the  Isi^^mge  ill 
which  it  is  conveyed* 

The  univeme>  commences  tliemela^ 
physician,*  is  divMed  into  two  di*. 
tinct  orders  of  existence,  mind  and 


*  Iq  order  to  show  that  the  accompanying  dialogue  is  not  directed  agidni^  hmgimry 
errors  in  science,  and  also  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  scope  of  our  observattons 
ibore  obvions  and  clear,  we  will  ({note  one  or  two  ipedniefm  of  the  curreot  metapby- 
rteal  htnguage  of  the  day.  The  whole  substanee  of  Dr  Bi^wn's  philosophy  and  wisn* 
tifle  method  is  contained  in  the  following  pa9Mge.«-><  That  wbloh  perceivn,"  sosihe 
(namely,  mind),  **  is  a  part  of  miture  as  truly  as  the  objects  of  peroeption  whieh  mat  on 
it,  and  as  a  part  of  nature  is  itself  an  object  of  iovfwtigation  purely  phyticaL  It  islindwa 
to  va  onfy  in  flie  snccessivie  changes  which  coiistituta  the  variety  of  our  fiselings ;  but 
the  regular  sequence  of  these  changes  admits  of  being  traced,  like  the  regularity  whieh 
we  are  capeUe  of  diseoverfaig  in  the  successive  organk  chasges  of  our  bodilif  frame. " 
(Physiology  of  the  Moid,  p.  1,  2).  «*  There  is,"  says  Dr  Cook  of  St  Andrews,  '*  a 
maUid  eouatkuiion,  through  whieh  we  oommunicate  with  the  world  around  us."  (Synop- 
sis of  Lectures,  p.  4).  We  could  quote  a  hundred  other  instances  of  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage, but  these  two  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Now,  what  is  the  obvious  and  irre- 
sistible inference  which  such  language  as  this  forces  upon  us,  or,  rather,  what  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  tlie  words  we  have  quoted  ?  It  is  this, — that  we  possess  a  mind 
just  m  we  possess  a  body,  tliat  is  to  say,  that  man  consists  oT  three  elements,  mind,  body, 
and  himsdf  possessing  both.  TliIs  view  of  the  subject  may  bo  disclaimed  and  protested 
against  in  words,  but  still  it  continues  virtually  to  form  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole  of 
our  popular  psychology.  We  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  *'  mind  "and  ourselvw  are 
identical,  but  this  statement  is  never  acted  upon  to  any  real  purpose,  this  But  is  nevef 
sifted  with  any  degree  of  attention.  If  it  were,  then  **  mind "  Would  be  altogether 
annihilated  as'an  dbject  of  investigation.  This  it  wliat  We  have  iftidetfroimfA  to  mslBe 
out  in  the  chapter  which  this  note  Rccompanles. 
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Matter  it  known  by  its 
ofanges  aloae^  mind  also  is  known 
mdy  hj  Ha  changes.  Thas,  continues 
he^  for  all  seientiGo  parposes,  the  ana* 
logy  between  the  two  is  complete,  and 
sdenee  in  both  cases  is  practicable 
only  by  noting  these  changes  and  the 
otder  in  which  they  recur. 

**  But  may  I  ask/'  interposes  the 
fofeign  hiterlocntor»  '*  to  whom  tiiese 
efaangea  are  known  ?*' 

**  Tone^theeD^rery  tobesurel" 
answers  the  metaphysician. 

<•  TheB>**  rejoins  the  other,  **  ought 
yoa  not,  logicaUy  speaking,  to  say  that 
yoor  nmverse  resolves  itself  into  three 
dntinct  orders  of  existence:  1st,  Mind; 
8d,  Matter ;  and  Sd,  This  which  yon 
call  '  me/  to  whom  the  changes  ef 
the  other  two  are  known ;  and  when 
ssienceB  of  the  first  and  second  are 
compleCe»  does  not  a  science,  or  some 
knowledge*  at  least,  of  the  third  still 
rsmain  a  desideratum  f 

^  Not  at  all,*'  replies  the  enquirer, 
"  for  M'  and  *  mind*  are  identical. 
The  observed  and  the  observer,  the 
knowing  subject  and  the  known  object 
ar^  here  one  and  the  same :  and  what* 
ever  is  a  science  of  the  one  is  a  science 
of  the  other  also." 

**  Then  you  get  out  of  one  error  only 
to  be  convicted  of  another.  You  set 
out  with  Sluing  that  mind,  like  mat- 
tar,  was  visited  by  various  changes, 
and  that  this  was  all;  you  said  that 
ohangiag  was  its  on/y  fact,  or  was,  at 
least*  the  general  complementary  ez« 
pression  of  the  whoie  of  its  fhcts.  So 
far  I  perfectly  nndentood  the  analogy 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  consi- 
dered it  complete.  I  also  saw  plainly 
that  any  principles  of  science  applica- 
ble tn  the  one  object  would  likewise  be 
applieable  to  the  other.  But  when 
yen  are  questioned  as  to  wh4>m  these 
ohangcs  are  known,  yon  answer  '  to 
me.'  When  further  interrogated,  you 
will  not  admit  this  *  me'  to  be  a  third 
existenee  different  firom  the  other  two, 
bat  you  identify  it  with  mind,  that  is  to 
lay,  you  make  mind  take  cognizance  of 
its  own  changes.  And  in  doing  this, 
you  depart  entirely  from  your  first 
position,  which  was,  that  mind  did 
nothing  more  than  change.  You  now, 
in  contradiction  to  your  first  stato«> 
ment,  tell  me  that  tins  is  not  alL  You 
tril  me  that  moreover  it  is  ataire  of 
its  own  changes — and  in  telling  me 
this,  you  bring  forward  a  fact  connect- 
ed with  mind  altogether  new.  For  to 
change  and  to  be  cognizant  of  change ; 


Ibr  a  thing  to  6s  in  a  particular  state, 
and  to  be  aware  that  it  is  in  this  state, 
is  surely  not  one  and  the  same  fhct, 
but  two  totally  distinct  and  separate 
fkcts.  In  proof  of  which  witness  Uie 
case  of  matter; — or  perhaps  matter 
v^so  does  something  more  than  change  $ 
perhaps  matter  too  has  a  'me,*  whidi 
is  identical  with  t^  and  cognizant  of 
tils  changes.  Has  it  so  ?  Do  you  iden« 
tify  your  *  me*  with  matter  likewise^ 
and  do  you  make  matter  take  notice 
of  its  own  changes?  And  do  you 
thus  still  preserve  entire  the  analogy 
between  mind  and  matter  ?** 

•«  No.** 

«*  Then  the  parallel  is  at  an  end. 
So  far  as  tlie  mere  fact  of  change  in 
ei^er  ease  is  concerned,  this  parallel 
remains  perfect,  and  if  you  confine 
vonr  attention  to  this  fact,  it  »  not  to 
be  denied  that  analogous  sciences  of 
the  two  objects  may  be  established 
npon  exactly  the  same  principles.  But 
when  you  depart  from  this  fact,  as  you 
have  been  forced  to  do  by  a  criticism 
which  goes  no  deeper  than  the  mere 
surface  of  the  language  you  make  use 
of;  and  when  you  take  your  stand 
upon  another  fhct  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  one  object,  while  the  opporite 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  object, 
the  analogy  between  them  becomes,  in 
that  point,  completely  violated.  And 
this  violation  carries  along  with  it,  as 
shall  be  shown,  the  total  subversion  of 
any  similarity  between  the  two  me* 
tiiods  of  enquiry  which  might  have 
resulted  Arom  it,  supposing  it  to  have 
beoA  preserved  unbroken.  You  have 
been  Drought,  by  the  very  language 
you  employ,  to  signalize  a  most  im- 
portant distinetioB  between  mind  and 
matter.  You  inform  me  that  both  of 
them  change;  but  that  while  one  of 
them  takes  no  cognizance  of  its  changes, 
the  other  does.  You  tell  me  that  in 
the  case  of  matter  the  object  known 
is  different  from  the  subject  knowing, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  mind  the  object 
known  is  the  iame  as  the  subject  know- 
ing. Disregarding,  then,  the  fact  of 
change  as  it  takes  place  in  either  ob- 
ject, let  us  attend  a  little  moreminutc- 
Iv  to  this  latter  fact.  It  is  carelessly 
uurred  over  in  ordinary  metaphysics ; 
but,  it  is  certain,  that  our  attention  as 
psychologists  ought  to  be  chiefiy  di- 
rected, if  not  exclusively  confined  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  a  true  knowledge  of 
any  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  mark- 
ing the  (K>int  in  which  it  difiers  from 
other  things,  and  not  the  point  in 
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which  it  agrees  with  them.  We  have 
found  in  mind  a  fact  which  is  peculiar 
to  it ;  and  this  is,  not  that  it  changes^ 
but  that  it  take9  cognizance  of  its 
changes.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
what  effect  this  new  fact  will  have 
upon  your  '  science  of  the  human 
mind.*" 

"  First  of  all,*'  says  the  metaphy- 
sical enquirer,  '^  allow  me  to  ma&e 
one  remark.  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  mind  is  essentially  rational.  It  is 
endowed  with  reason  or  intelligence. 
Now,  does  not  this  endowment  neces- 
sarily imply  that  mind  must  be  con- 
scious of  Its  various  changes,  and  may 
not  tiie  matter  in  this  way  be  relieved 
of  every  difficulty?" 

"  To  expose  fully,"  replies  the 
other  disputant,  "  the  insufficiency  of 
this  view,  would  require  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, involving  the  real,  and  not  the 
mere  logical  beariug^  of  the  question. 
This  is  what  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
go  into  at  present.  We  are  confining 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
mere  language  of  metapnysical  enquiry 
— I,  therefore,  content  myself  with  an- 
swering, that  if  by  reason  is  meant 
conscious  or  reflective  reason,  and  if 
tlus  is  held  to  be  identical  with  mind, 
of  course,  in  that  case,  mind  is  neces- 
sarily conscious  of  its  own  changes. 
But  such  reason  is  not  one  phenome- 
non but  two  phenomena,  which  admit 
of  venr  easy  discrimination,  and  which 
are  often  to  be  found  actually  discri- 
minated both  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
universe  around  us.  Reason,  taken 
singly,  and  viewed  by  its  own  light,  is 
a  mere  *  state  of  mind*  in  which  there 
is  nothing,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
die  '  states  of  matter,*  to  countenance 
the  presumption  that  it  should  take 
cognizance  of  its  own  operation;  a 
priori,  there  is  no  more  g^und  for 
supposing  that  *  reason,*  *  feeling,' 
*  passion,'  and  <  states  of  mind'  what-, 
soever,  should  be  conscious  of  them- 
selves,  than  that  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  all  the  chanspes  of  the  at- 
mosphere should.  Mind,  endow  it 
with  as  much  reason  as  vou  please,  is 
still  perfectly  conceivable  as  existing 
in  all  its  varying  moods,  without  be- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  at  all  donscious 
of  them.  Many  creatures  are  ration- 
al without  being  conscious — therefore 
human  consciousness  can  never  be  ex- 
plained out  of  human  reason.** 


[FetJ. 


"  All  I  suppose,  then,  that  can  be 
said  about  the  matter,"  replies  the  en- 
quirer, "  b  that  human  consciousness 
is  a  fact  known  from  experience." 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoins  the  other ; 
"  and  now  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  the  question,  and  I  wish  you  to  ob- 
serve particularly  the  effect  which  this 
fact  has  upon  '  the  human  mind,'  and 
the  *  science  of  the  human  mind.' 
The  results  of  our  arguments  shall  be 
summed  up  and  concluded  in  a  few 
words." 

"  Matter  is  not '  I.'  I  know  it  only 
by  its  changes.  It  is  an  object  to  me. 
Objicitur  mihi.  This  is  intelligible 
enough,  or  is  at  least  known  from  ex- 
perience, and  a  science  of  it  is  per- 
fectlv  practicable,  because  it  is  reaUy 
an  object  to  me.  Suppose,  then,  that 
'  nund'  also  b  not  I,  but  that  I  have 
some  mode  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  phenomena  or  clmnges  just  as 
I  have  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  of  matter.  This,  too,  is  per^ 
fectly  conceivable.  Here  also  I  bave 
an  object.  Aliquod  ohjicitur  miki: 
and  of  thb  I  can  frame  a  science  upon 
intelligible  grounds.  But  I  can  attri- 
bute no  consciousness  to  this  object. 
The  consciousness  b  in  myself.  But 
suppose  I  vest  myself  in  this  object. 
1  thus  identify  myself  with  mind,  and 
realize  consciousness  as  a  fact  of  mind, 
but  in  the  mean-time  what  becomes  of 
mind  as  an  object.*  It  has  vanbhed  in 
the  process.  An  object  can  be  con< 
ceived  only  as  that  which  may  possibly 
become  an  object  to  something  else. 
Now  what  can  mind  become  an  object 
to  f  Not  to  me,  for  I  am  it,  and  not 
something  else.  Not  to  something 
else  without  being  again  denuded  of 
consciousness;  for  this  other  beine 
could  only  mark  its  changes  as  I  did, 
and  not  endow  it  with  consciousness 
without  vesting  in  it  its  own  person- 
ality, as  I  had  done.  Perhaps  you 
imagine  that  the  synthesb  of  <  I'  and 
'  mind*  may  be  resolved ;  and  that  thus 
the  latter  may  again  bo  made  the  ob' 
ject  of  your  research.  Do  you  main- 
tain that  the  synthesis  may  be  resolved 
in  the  first  place  realfy  i  Then  you 
adopt  our  first  supposition  when  we 
supposed  that  *  mina'  was  not  'I.'  In 
this  case  '  mind'  is  left  with  all  its 
changing  phenomena,  its  emotions, 
passions,  &c.  and  the  consciousness  of 
them  remains  vested  in  that  which  b 


*  Of  course  it  b  not  merely  meant  that  mind  is  not  an  object  of  sensef 
()wn  tbb  I  it  b  Altogether  |iic«|icei?able  as  an  object  of  thovght. 
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called  '  Ij*  and  thus  '  mind*  is  divest- 
ed of  its  most  important  fact ;  or,  in 
the  second  place,  ao  you  suppose  the 
synthesis  resolved  ideally  9  But,  in 
this  case  too,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fact  of  consciousness  clings  on  the  side 
of  the  enquiring  subject  (<  F),  and  can- 
not be  conceived  on  the  side  of  the  ob- 
ject enquired  into  ('  mind*),  unless  the 
synthesis  of  the  subject  and  object 
which  was  ideally  resolved  be  again 
ideally  restored.  The  conclusion  of 
this  is,  that  if  the  synthesis  of  '  Y  and 

*  mind '  be  resolved  either  really  or 
ideally,  consciousness  vanishes  from 

*  mind,*  and  if  it  be  maintained  entire, 

*  mind*  becomes  inconceivable  as  an 
ohfect  of  research.  Finally,  are  you 
driven  to  the  admission  that  mind  b 
an  object,  only  in  a  fictitious  sense; 
then  here  indeed  you  speak  the  truth. 
That  which  is  called  '  T  is  a  living 
reality,  and  though  mind  were  anni- 
hilated, it  would  remain  a  repository 
of  given  facts.  But  that  which  is 
called  mind  is  truly  an  object  only  in 
a  fictitious  sense,  and  being  so,  is,  there- 
fore) only  a  fictitious  object,  and  con- 
sequently the  science  of  it  is  also  a  fic- 
tion and  an  imposture." 

«*  How,  then,  do  you  propose  to 
establish  a  science  of  ourselves  ?" 

«  In  the  first  place,  by  brushing 
away  the  human  mind,  with  all  its 
rubbish  of  states,  faculties,  &c.  for 
ever,  from  between  ourselves  and  the 
universe  aroimd  us :  and  then  by  con- 
fining our  attention  exclusively  to  the 
given  fact  of  consciousness.    Dr  Reid 


was  supposed  to  have  done  philosophy 
considerable  service  by  exploding  the 
old  doctrine  of  ideas.  By  removing 
them  he  cut  down  an  hypothesis,  and 
brought  '  mind'  into  inunediate  con- 
tact with  external  things.  But  he  left 
the  roots  of  the  evil  fiourishing  as  vi- 
gorously as  ever.  He  indeed  lopped 
no  more  than  a  very  insignificant  twig 
from  a  tree  of  ignorance  and  error, 
which  darkened,  and  still  darkens, 
both  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Until 
the  same  office  which  he  performed 
towards  ideas  be  performed  towards 
'  mind'  itself,  there  can  be  neither 
truth,  soundness,  nor  satbfaction  in 
psychological  research.  For  '  the  hu- 
man mind'  stands  between  thp  man 
himself  axkd  the  universe  around  him, 
plaving  precisely,  only  to  a  greater 
and  more  detrimental  extent,  the  part 
of  that  hypothetical  medium  which 
ideas  before  the  time  of  Dr  Reid  played 
between  it  and  outward  objects.  And 
the  writer  who  could  make  tliis  appa- 
rent, and  succeed  in  getting  it  banished 
from  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy, 
and  confined  to  common  language  as 
the  word  ideas  now  is,  would  render 
the  greatest  .possible  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  Is  it  not  enough  for 
a  man  that  he  is  Jiimselff  There  can 
be  no  dispute  about  that.  I  am — what 
more  would  I  have  ?  what  more  would 
I  be?  why  would  I  be  *  mind?'  what 
do  I  know  about  it  ?  what  is  it  to  me, 
or  I  to  it  ?  I  am  myself  therefore  let  it 
perish." 


CHAPTCfi  V. 


In  the  foregoing  dialogue  it  was 
shown  that  language  itself,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  very  nature  of 
thought,render  impracticable  any  thing 
like  a  true  and  real  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  appeared  that  if  mind 
be  conceived  of  as  an  objectoi  research, 
its  vital  distinguishing  and  fundamen- 
tid  phenomenon,  namely,  conscious- 
ness, necessarily  becomes  invisible,  in- 
asmuch as  it  adheres  tenaciously  to 
the  side  of  the  enquiring  subject ;  and 
that  if  it  be  again  invested  with  this 
phenomenon,  it  becomes  from  that 
moment  inconceivable  as  an  object. 
In  the  first  case,  a  science  of  it  is  nu- 
gatory, because  it  cannot  see  or  lay 
hold  of  its  principal  and  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  second  case,  it  is 
imposs9>le/  because  it  has  no  object  to 


work  upon.  We  are  now  gobg  to 
tread  still  more  deeply  into  the  reali- 
ties of  the  subject. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  whether  reason  or  intel- 
ligence, considered  as  the  essential  en- 
dowment of  mind,  was  not  sufficient 
to  explain  away  every  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  consideration,  that  while 
one  kind  of  existence  (matter)  chang- 
ed, without  being  aware  of  its  chang- 
es, another  kind  of  existence  (mind), 
also  changed;  and,  moreover,  took 
account  to  itself  of  its  changes,  or  was 
cognizant  of  them.  In  virtue  of  what 
does  this  difference  exist  between 
them  ?  In  virtue  of  what  does  this 
cognizance  take  place  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  It  is  answered, 
in  Tirtue  of  reason  present  in  the  pne 
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ia8tance«  and  absent  in  the  other.  But 
this  is  not  so  plain,  so  simple,  or  so 
sure  as  it  appears.  We  now  address 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  tins 
question  and  answer;  as  the  subject 
we  had  in  hand  in  the  forefi^oing  chap- 
ter did  not  permit  us  to  discuss  them 
fully  in  that  place. 

Leaving  man  out  of  the  survey,  let 
us  look  abroad  into  the  universe  around 
us,  and  consider  what  is  presented  to 
us  there.  In  mineral,  in  vegetable, 
and  in  animal  nature,  we  behold  life 
in  the  greatest  possible  vigour  and 
variety.  Active  processes  are  every 
where  going  on  ;  and  throughout  the 
lengfth  aud  the  breadth  of  creation  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  changes. 
The  whole  earth  is,  indeed,  teeming 
with  every  form  and  eyery  colour  of 
existence,  and  tliat  enjoyment  is  there, 
too,  who  can  doubt  when  spring  is  in 
the  air,  and  the  lark  sbgmg  in  the 
cloud  ? 

Here,  thtfi,  we  have  a  creation  brim- 
fid  of  activity  and  life,  and  no  pause 
in  all  its  vigorous  and  multifarious  on- 
goings. What  is  there,  then,  in  man 
tfhich  is  not  to  be  found  here  also, 
and  even  in  greater  and  more  perfect 
abundance  ?  Is  it  intelligence  ?  Is  it 
reason  ?  You  answer  that  it  is.  But, 
if  by  reason  is  meant  (and  nothing 
else  can  be  meant  by  it)  the  ^ower 
of  adapting  means  to  the  production  of 
ends,  skill,  and  success  in  scientific 
contrivances,  or  in -the  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  art,  then  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  reason  to  man  is  at  once 
negatived  and  put  to  shame  by  the 
facts  which  nature  displays.  For  how  - 
far  is  human  intelligence  left  behind  in 
many  things  by  the  sagacity  of  brutes, 
and  by  the  works  which  they  accom- 

Elish.  What  human  geometer  can  build 
ke  a  bird  its  airy  cradle,  or  like^  the 
bee,  her  waxen  ceUs  ?  And  in  exquisite 
workmanship,  how  much  do  natures 
still  more  inanimate  than  these  trans- 
cend all  that  can  be  accomplished  even 
by  the  wUest  of  men  ?  "  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin  ;  yet  lA>lomon  in  ail  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
them."  Perhaps  you  may  say  that 
these  things  are  entirely  passive  and 
unintelligent  in  themselves,  and  that 
in  reality  it  is  not  they  but  the  creator 
who  brings,  about  all  the  wonders  we 
behold ;  tnat  the  presiding  and  direct- 
ing reason  is  not  in  them,  but  in  him. 
And  thif  may  readUy  be  admitted  ;-«^ 


but,  in  return,  it  may  be  asked  home: 
Ib  man's  reason  vested  in  the  Creator 
too? 

Do  you  answer  yes?  then  look  what 
the  consequences  are.  You  still  leave 
man  a  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  He  may  still  be  something 
more  than  what  many  of  his  species  at 
this  moment  are,  mere  hewers  of  wood, 
and  drawers  of  water.  He  may  stUi 
be  a  scientific  builder  of  houses,  and 
of  ships — a  builder  and  a  destroyer  of 
cities.  He  may  still  subdue  to  his 
dominion  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
raise  himself  to  be  a  ruler  over  his 
fellowmen.  The  reason  within  him 
is  not  his  own,  yet  in  virtue  of  it  be 
may  perform  works  inconceivably 
wonderful  and  great.  But,  with  all 
thb,  what  is  he,  and  what  sort  of  ac- 
tivity is  his  ?  Truly  the  activity  of  a 
spoke  in  an  unresting  wheel.  Nothing 
connected  with  him  is  really  his.  His 
afitiona  are  not  his  own.    Another 

Eower  lives  and  works  within  him,  and 
e  is  its  machine.  You  have  placed 
man  completely  within  nature's  do- 
main, and  embraced  him  under  the 
law  of  causality.  Hence  his  freedom 
is  gone,  together  with  all  tlie  works  of 
freedom :  and,  in  freedom*s  train,  mo- 
rality and  responsibility  are  also  fled* 
Do  you  answer  No,  to  the  question 
Just  put?  Do  you  say  that  man's 
reason  is  his  own,  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  being  ?  Then  I 
ask  you  tohy,  and  on  what  grounds  do 
you  make  this  answer  ?  Why,  in  one 
instance,  do  you  assign  away  the  rea« 
son  from  the  immediate  agent,  the 
animal,  and  ^  it  upon  the  creator,  and 
why  in  another  instance  do  you  con- 
fine and  attribute  it  to  the  immediate 
agent,  the  man?  Why  should  the 
engineer  have  the  absolute  credit  of 
his  work;  and  why  should  not  the 
beaver  and  the  bee  ?  Do  you  answer 
that  man  exhibits  reason  in  a  high- 
er, and  animals  in  a  lower  degree ; 
and  that  therefore  his  reason  is  really 
his  own?  But  what  sort  of  an  answer, 
what  sort  of  an  inference  is  this  ?  Is 
it  more  intelligible  that  the  reason  of 
any  being  should  be  its  own  absolute- 
ly, when  manifested  in  a  high  degreet 
tinan  when  manifested  in  a  low  degree  ? 
or  is  the  converse  not  much  the  more 
intelligible  proposition?  If  one  maQ 
has  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hia 
coffers,  and  another  a  hundred  pence, 
would  you  conclude  that  the  former 
sum  If  at  tbe  mftn's  own,  because  it  was 
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so  large,  and  diat  the  latter  smn  was 
not  the  man*8  own,  becanse  it  was  so 
small ;  or  would  you  not  be  disposed 
to  draw  tiie  Tery  opposite  conclusion  ? 
Berides^  the  question  is  not  one  of  de- 
cree at  all.  We  asky  why  is  the  rea- 
son of  man  said  to  belong  to  him  ab- 
solutely as  his  own^  and  why  is  the 
reason  put  forth  by  animals  not  said 
to  belong  to  them  in  the  least  ? 

As  it  isYain^  then,  to  attempt  to 
anfwer  this  question  by  attending  to 
the  manifestations  of  reason  itself^  as 
displayed  either  in  man  or  in  the 
other  objects  of  the  universe,  we  must 
ieare  the  fact  of  reason  altogether,  it 
being  a  property  possessed  in  common, 
both  by  him  and  by  them,  and  one 
whiob  carries  in  it  intrinsically  no  evi- 
dence to  proclaim  the  very  different 
temires  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  other;  and  we  must 
look  out  for  some  other  fact  which  is 
the  peculiar  possession  of  man :  some 
fret  which  maybe  shown  to  fall  in 
with  his  reason,  and  give  it  a  different 
tarn  from  the  course  which  it  takes  in 
its  progress  through  the  other  creatures 
of  the  universe,  thus  making  it  attri- 
bntableto  himself,  and  thereby  render- 
ing him  a  free,  a  mora),  and  an  ac- 
eonntabie  agent.  If  we  can  discover 
nidi  a  fact  as  this,  we  ^all  be  able, 
ent  of  it,  to  answer  the  question  with 
wMcb  we  are  engaged.  Let  us,  then, 
look  abroad  into  the  universe  once 
more,  and  there,  throughout  *'  all  that 
It  inherit,"  mark,  if  we  can,  the  ab- 
%mee  of  some  fact  which  is  to  be  found 
eottspionously  present  in  man. 

Continuing,  then,  our  survey  of  the 
universe,  we  behold  works  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  carried  on. 
Mighty  machinery  is  every  where  at 
work;  and  on  all  ddes  we  witness 
marvellous  manifestations  of  life,  of 
power,  and  of  reason.  The  sun  per* 
forms  his  revolution  in  the  sky,  and 
keeps  his  appointed  pathway  with 
unwearied  and  unerring  foot,  while 
the  seasons  depend  upon  his  shining. 
The  ant  builds  her  populous  cities 
among  thefkllen  forest-leaves,  collects 
her  stores,  and  fiUs  her  granaries  with 
incomparable  foresight.  Each  living 
creature  guards  itself  from  danger, 
and  provides  for  its  wants  with  infal- 
lible certainty  and  skill.  They  can 
ibresee  the  very  secrets  of  the  heavens. 


Id* 

and  betake  themselvea  to  places  of 
shelter   with    the    thunder  in   their 

Siuaking  hearts  long  before  the  bolt 
alls  which  shatters  the  green  palaces 
of  the  woods.  But  still  "  verily  ther^ 
is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen. 
The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it, 
nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  The 
depth  saith  it  is  not  in  me:  and  the  sea 
saith  it  is  not  in  me.'**  And  this 
path  which  is  "  kept  close  from  the 
fowls  of  the  air,'*  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, from  the  **  eyes  of  all  living,'! 
is  no  other  than  the  path  of  comdouB^ 
ness. 

What  effect  has  the  absence  of  con- 
sciousness upon  the  universe  ?  Does 
it  empty  the  universe  of  existence? 
Far  from  it.  Nature  is  still  thriving, 
and  overflowing  with  life  throughout 
all  her  kingdoms.  Does  it  empty  the 
universes  of  intelligence  ?  Far  from 
it.  The  same  exquisite  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  is  to  be  witnessed  as 
heretofore,  the  same  well  regulated 
processes,  the  same  Infallible  result^, 
and  the  same  unerrhig  sagacities.  But 
still,  with  all  this,  it  is  what  may  be 
termed  but  a  one-sided  universe;  undei: 
one  view  it  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
life  and  light.  Under  another  view 
it  is  lying  within  the  very  blackest 
shadow  of  darkness  and  of  death.  The 
first  view  is  a  true  one,  because  all  the 
creatures  it  contdns  are,  indeed,  alive, 
and  revelling  in  exbtence,  put  forth 
the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of 
reason.  The  second  view  is  also  a 
true  one,  because  none  of  these  crei^ 
tures  (man  excepted)  know  that  they 
exist,  no  notion  of  themselves  accom- 
panies thmr  existence  and  its  various 
changes,  neither  do  they  take  any  ac- 
count to  themselves  of  the  reason 
which  is  cmerating  within  them — It  is 
reserved  for  man  to  live  this  doubfc 
life.  '  To  exist,  and  to  be  comdous  of 
existence';  to  be  rational,  and  to  know 
that  he  is  so. 

But  what  do  we  mean  precisely  by 
the  word  consciousness,  and  upon  what 
ground  do  we  reftise  to  attribute  con- 
sciousness to  the  animal  creation  ?  In 
the  first  place,  by  consciousness  we 
mean  the  notion  of  self — that  no- 
tion of  self,  and  that  self- reference, 
which  in  man  generaHy,  though  by  no 
means  invariably,  accompanies  his  sen- 
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Bations,  passions^  emotionsx  play  of 
reason,  or  states  of  mind  whatsoever. 
In  the  second  place,  how  is  it  known 
that  animals  do  not  possess  thb  con- 
sciousness? This  b  chiefly  known 
from  the  fact  that  certain  results  or 
effects  in  man  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served and  traced  growing  out  of  this 
consciousness  or  self  reference  on  his 
part,  and  these  results  not  making  their 
appearance  in  the  animal  creation,  it 
is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  root 
out  of  which  they  spring  is  wanting 
in  the  animal  creation  too.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  conscience,  mo- 
rality, and  responsibility,  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  based  in  consciousness, 
and  necessary,  sequents  thereof.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  animals  have  no 
conscience  or  moral  sense,  therefore  if 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  has  its  dis- 
tinct origin  in  consciousness ;  that  con- 
sciousness in  its  simplest  act,  contains 
the  seeds  of  a  nascent  morality,  which 
must  come  to  maturity  ;  it  must  also  be 
concluded  that  animals  have  no  con- 
sciousness either.  Or  if  thev  have, 
deep  and  dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
demnation they  merit,  having  the 
foundation  laid,  and  yet  no  superstruc- 
ture erected  thereupon ;  the  seed  sown, 
and  yet  the  field  altogether  barren. 
Wherever  we  behold  com  growing, 
we  conclude  that  com  has  been  plant- 
ed ;  and  wherever  we  behold  none,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  corn  grows  have  been 
awanting — ^namely,  that  the  sowing  of 
it  has  never  taken  place.  There  are 
other  reasons  besides  these;  but  as  it 
will  probably  be  universally  admitted 
that  anim^  do  not  possess  the  notion 
of  self,  and  are  incapable  of  any  sort 
of  self  reference,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  argue  this  point  at  any  greater  length. 
We  have  found,  then,  the  fact  of 
consciousness  prominently  visible  in 
man,  and  nowhere  apparent  in  any 
other  being  inhabiting  the  imiverse 
around  him.  Let  us  now  pause  upon 
this  fact,  and,  availing  ourselves  of 
its  assistance,  let  us  sum  up  very 
shortlv  the  results  to  which  it  has  con- 
ducted us.  The  first  question  put  was, 
whether  man,  being  endowed  with  rea- 
son, is  not,  on  that  account,  necessari- 
ly cognizant  of  his  own  powers ;  whe- 
ther in  virtue  of  it  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily form  the  notion  of  self,  and  be- 
come capable  of  self-reference  ;  and, 
in  short,  whether  reason  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  essential  aud  cha- 
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racteristic  property  by  which  he  may 
be  best  discriminated  from  the  other 
occupants  of  the  earth,  A  review  of 
the  universe  around  us  then  showed  us 
that  other  creatures  besides  man  were 
endowed  with  copious  stores  of  reason, 
and  that  their  works  were  as  rational 
and  as  wonderful  as  his.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  mere  reason  on  eitlier 
side  was  concerned,  they  and  ho  were 
found  to  stand  exactly  upon  tlie  same 
footing.  The  fac ts  themselves  forbade 
that  he  should  appropriate  it  exclusive- 
ly to  himself.  But  here  the  argument 
was  interrapted  by  the  statement  that 
the  reason  of  animals  is  not  their  own. 
This  was  rebutted  by  the  question :  is 
man*s  reason,  then,  his  own?  Was 
the  answer  no  ?  then  freedom,  morali- 
ty, and  responsibility  were  struck  dead, 
and  other  consequences  followed,  too 
appalling  to  be  thought  of.  Was  the 
answer  yes  ?  then  some  reason  for  ibis 
answer  was  demanded,  and  must  be 
given,  for  it  contradicts  the  other 
statement  with  regard  to  the  reason  of 
animals,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
this  power  was  not  their  own.  To 
find,  then,  a  satisfactory  reason  offact 
for  this  answer,  we  again  looked  forth 
over  the  life-fraught  fields  of  creation. 
We  there  still  beheld  reason  operating 
on  a  great  and  marvellous  scale,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  found  no  con- 
sciousness thereof.  This,  then,  plain- 
ly proved  that  the  presence  of  reason, 
by  no  means  necessarily  implied  a 
cognizance  of  reason  in  the  creature 
manifesting  it.  It  proved  that  man, 
like  other  beings,  might  easily  have 
been  endowed  with  reason,  without  at 
the  same  time  becoming  aware  of  his 
endowment,  or  blending  with  it  the 
notion  of  himself.  The  first  question, 
then,  is  completely  answered.  It  does 
not  follow  that  man  must  necessarily 
take  cognizance  of  his  operations,  and 
refer  his  actions  to  himself  because  he 
is  rational,  for  all  the  other  creatures 
around  are  also  rational,  without  tak- 
ing any  such  cognizance,  or  making 
any  such  reference — neither  can  rea- 
son be  pointed  out  as  his  peculiar  or 
distinguishing  characteristic,  for  it  is 
manifested  by  all  other  beings  as  well 
as  by  him. 

But  when  we  turned  from  the  uni- 
verse to  man,  we  found  in  him,  be> 
sides  reason,  another  fact,  a  phe- 
nomenon/>fC7//iar/v  his  own, — namely, 
the  fact  of  consciousness.  This,  and 
tills  alone,  is  the  fact  which  marks 
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man  off  from  all  other  things  with  a 
line  of  distinct  and  deep-drawn  de- 
marcation. This  is  the  fact,  out  of 
which  the  second  question  which  oc- 
cupied us  is  to  be  answered.  This  is 
the  fact>  which  reason  falling  in  with^ 
and  doubling  upon  in  man,  becomes 
from  tliat  moment  absolutely  his  own. 
This  is  the  fact  which  bears  us  out  in 
attributing  our  reason  and  all  our 
actions  to  ourselves.  By  means  of  it 
we  absolntely  create  for  ourselves  a 
personality  to  which  we  justly  refer, 
and  for  which  we  lawfully  claim,  all 
our  faculties,  and  all  our  doibgs.  It 
is  upon  this  fact,  and  not  upon  the 
fact  of  his  reason,  that  civilized  man 
has  built  himself  up  to  be  all  that  we 
now  know,  and  behold  him  to  be. 
Freedom,  law,  morality,  and  religion 
have  all  their  origin  in  this  fact.  In 
a  word,  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  we 
are  free,  moral,  social^  and  responsible 
beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  effect 
which  the  absence  of  this  fact  has  up- 
on the  animal  creation.  Reason  enters 
into  the  creatures  there,  just  as  it  does 
into  man,  but  not  meeting  with  this 
fact,  it  merely  impels  them  to  accom- 
plish their  ends  under  the  law  of  causa- 
lity, and  then  rimning  out,  it  leaves 
them  just  as  it  found  them.  They 
cannot  detain  it,  or  profit  by  its  pre- 
sence, or  claim  it,  as  their  own,  indeed 
their  reason  cannot  be  their  own,  be- 
cause wanting  tliis  fact,  they  also  ne- 
cessarily want,  and  cannot  .create  fur 
themselve?,  a  personality  to  which  to 
refer  it.  In  fine,  because  the  fact  of 
consciousness  b  not  present  within 
them,  they  continue  for  ever  to  be 
the  mere  machines  they  were  horn, 
without  freedom,  without  moral  it}', 
without  law,  and  without  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  present  limits  compel  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  having  briefly  indicated 
tliese  consequences,^  which  result  from 
the  fact  of  consciousness ;  but  we 
shall  treat  more  fully  of  them  here- 


after. Oar  first  and  great  aim  has 
been  to  signalize  and  bring  promi- 
nently forward  this  fact,  as  xar  ilox^.^* 
the  psychological  fact,  the  human 
phenomenon,  neglecting  the  objects  of 
It,  namely  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  "  the 
human  mind,"  which,  if  they  are 
psychological  facts  at  all,  are  so  only 
in  a  very  secondary  and  indirect  man- 
ner. And  now,  to  round  this  part  of 
our  discussion  back  to  the  allegory 
with  which  we  commenced  it,  let  us 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  the 
fact,  upon  an  attentive  observation  of 
which  our  whole  safety  and  success 
as  philosophers  hinge ;  and  from  a 
neglect  of  which,  consequences  most 
fatal  to  our  intellectual  peace  may 
ensue.  This  is  that  minute  and  ap- 
parently  unimnortant  fact  upon  which 
the  most  awnil  and  momentous  re- 
sults are  dependent.  To  pass  it  by 
carelessly  (and  thus  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly passed  b^),  is  to  mistake  the  left 
hand  of  the  magician  for  the  right ; 
and  to  bring  down  upon  our  heads 
evils  analogous  to  those  which  befell 
the  unfortunate  experimentalist  who 
committed  this  error.  To  note  it  well 
is  to  observe  faithfully  in  which  hand 
the  staff  of  the  magician  is  held,  and 
to  realize  glorious  consequences  simi- 
lar to  those  which  would  have  been 
the  fortune  of  the  3'oung  man,  had  lib 
observations  of  the  facts  connected 
with  his  lamp  been  correct  and  com- 
plete. Let  \\s,  therefore,  confine  our 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  examine  it 
with  care.  Thus  we  shall  be  led 
into  extensive  fields  of  novelty  and 
truth  ;  and  shall  escape  from  the  cen- 
sorious imputation  of  the  Roman  sa- 
tirist, who  exclaims,  in  words  that  at 
once  point  out  the  true  nuthod  of 
psychological  research,  and  stigmatize 
the  dreary  and  intolerable  mill-round 
monotony  of  customary  metaphysics, 
*'  Ut  nemo   in  sese   tcntat   de.<;cendere, 

nemo  1 
Sed  prwcedenti  spectatnr  mantica  tergo." 
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BATRACHOMrOMACUU. 
raOM  THE  AREEK  OF  UOU£B. — BY  MA  PRICE  OV  UERSFORD. 


I  begin  my  strain,  first  would  I  pray 
fuses'  choir  from  Helicon  descend. 


Ere: 
The  Muses' 

To  Inspire  the  song  wherewith  'tis  mine  intent 
To  fill  my  tablets— *tis  a  tale  of  strife 
hnmense ;  a  deed  of  war-engendering  A^s. 

Oh !  could  I  sing  in  every  mortal  ear 
How  o'er  the  vanquished  frogs  the  victor  mice 
Triumphed,  as  erst  the  giants'  earth-born  race 
Gave  them  ensample — such  was  the  report 
*Mong  men  at  least — but  thus  the  strife  arose : 

It  chanced  one  day,  a  mouse  who  had  just  escaped 
The  deadly  dangerous  talons  of  the  cat« 
Dipped  in  a  limpid  pool  his  downy  chin. 
To  taste  the  cooling  waters;  him  beheld 
One  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  race 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  wave,  and  thus  addrest : 

**  Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?     Whence  to  this  our  shore 
Hast  come  ?  declare  thy  parentage,  and  speak 
The  truth— detectiou  follows  fabehood  here. 
If  I  perceive  thee  worthy  of  regard, 
I  to  my  halls  will  lead  thee,  and  present 
With  pledges  fair  of  hospitality — 
I  am  King  Puffcbeek — and  throughout  the  pool 
Am  held  in  awe  as  ruler  of  the  frogs. 
Me  to  King  Mudlark  on  Eridanus'  banks 
My  mother,  hight  tlie  Queen  of  Waters,  bare; 
But  the  fair  form  and  noble  mien  alike 
Bespeak  thee  sceptred  King  and  warrior  bold. 
Then  come,  the  glories  of  thy  line  declare.** 

He  ceased.     Crumboner  heard,  and  thus  replied : 
*'  Wouldst  learn  my  lineage,  friend?    'Tis  known  to  all ; 
To  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven. 
Crumboner  I,  of  great-heart  Gnawbrcad  bom. 
And  gentle  Lickmeal,  King  Hamnibbler*s  chUd : 
Me  in  her  hole  she  bare,  and  broken  bits, 
Xnd  figs,  and  nuts,  and  every  kind  of  cates. 
To  pamper  my  young  taste  her  care  supplied. 
But  how  can  we  be  friends,  in  nought  alike  ? 
Thy  dwelling  is  the  wave — but  I  partake 
Man*s  viands  ever'— me  no  canister 
From  bread  of  flour  thrice  sifled  made,  debars. 
Her  paste-clad  cake  of  cheese  and  sesame. 
Nor  slice  of  ham  ;  nor  liver  delicate  ; 
Nor  cheese  new  pressed  from  curd  of  sweetest  milk, 
Norhoney-cakO)  which  gods  themselves  desire. 
In  short,  whene'er  the  cook  for  mortal  feast 
With  dainties  rare  of  choicest  savour  crowns 
His  pots  and  pans,  he  makes  a  meal  for  me. 
Thou  called'st  me  Warrior — well — I  nevey  fled. 
Recreant,  the  battle's  din— but  in  the  charge 
Aye  in  the  foremost  ranks  I  take  my  stand. 
Nor  fear  I  man,  how  great  soe'er  his  bulk; 
I  mount  his  bed,  and  gnaw  his  finger  tips. 
And  pinch  his  haunch,  yet  never  feels  he  pain ; 
Nor  do  his  slumbers  vanish  at  my  bite. 
Of  all  created  beings,  too,  alone 
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I  dNttl  Afl  hawk  and  cat ;  ihejr  work  me  wo. 
Nor  like  I  inm,  wbere  death  in  amhuth  lurks  | 
But  most  of  ally  far  mott»  the  cat  I  dread : 
For  though  I  got  me  to  my  secret  hole. 
Her  searching  ken  detects  me  even  there. 
Cahbage  alike  and  pumpkin  I  abhor } 
Nor  verdant  leek,  nor  parslejr  suit  my  tastOf 
Whereon  ye  feed  who  dwell  beneath  the  waTe." 

He  ceased ;  and  Puffeheek»  smiling,  answer  made  :— 
«*  Thou  lovest  thy  belly  passing  well,  my  friend  I 
But  many  a  wondrous  sight  we,  too,  behold, 
In  field  as  well  as  flood ;  for  mighty  Jove 
Hath  made  the  frogs  a  race  amphibions. 
And  given  us  pow'r  to  skip  along  on  earth. 
Or  hide  our  forms  at  pleasure  'neath  the  wave* 
But  wouldst  thou  know  the  truth  ?    'Tis  easy  known : 
Here,  mount  my  back,  and  hold^  on  for  thy  life. 
And  so(m  with  Joy  sbalt  thou  behold  mr  home.*' 
He  spake,  and  offer'd,  comtier-like,  nib  back ; 
Then  on  his  tender  neck  the  mouse  laid  hands. 
And,  nimbly  vaulting,  leapt  into  his  seat. 
And  joy  was  his  while  yet  the  bank  was  nigh, 
And  PuffcheeVs  swimming  filled  him  with  delight. 
But  o'er  him  dash'd  anon  the  dark-green  wave. 
O !  then  he  wept,  and  blam*d  the  love  of  change. 
That  brought  him  thus  to  pen],  tore  his  hair. 
And  close  beneath  his  belly  drew  his  feet. 
At  his  new  danger  trembling  seized  his  heart. 
And  much  he  long'd  to  stand  on  earth  again,-^ 
And,  struck  with  icy  terror,  sore  he  groan'd. 
First  on  the  waters  he  unrolFd  his  tail. 
And  like  a  rudder  let  it  drag  behind. 
And  earnest  pray*d  the  gods  to  land  him  safe. 
While  o*er  him  broke  the  pitiless^drenching  waves* 
Aloud  he  cried,  and  thus  complain'd  aloud :-~ 
**  Not  thus  the  bull  his  lovelv  burden  bare. 

When  through  the  waters,  on  his  back,  to  Crete 

Europa  rode,  as  to  his  mansion  now 

This  frog  upon  his  cold  back  hurries  me.*' 
Full  short  he  stopp'd ;  for,  sight  of  dread  to  both  I 

Sudden  a  writhing  water-snake  appear*d. 

With  grisly  throat,  erect  above  the  stream. 

Down  at  the  sight  dived  Puffcheek,  pausing  not 

To  think  to  doom  how  dread  he  le^  his  friend. 

Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  he  dived. 

Avoiding  fate ;  but  his  support  withdrawn. 

The  mouse  fell  headlong  right  into  the  wave. 

And  wrung  his  paws,  and  squeak*d  in  agony. 

Ofttimes  he  sunk  beneath  the  treacherous  surge. 

And  oft,  by  dint  of  kicking,  rose  again. 

But  fate  had  fix*d  his  doom  ;  the  mouse  must  die ; 

And  now  his  heavy-drench*d  fur  weigh'd  him  down : 

Yet,  ere  he  died,  he  utter'd  these  last  words : — 

"  Revenge  shall  reach  thee,  O  perfidious  frog ! 

Who  from  thy  slimy  back,  as  from  a  rock, 

Hast  thrown  me  shipwreck'd — basest  of  the  base  I 

No  match-  wert  thou  for  me  on  land,  nor  darsdst 

Contend  in  boxing,  wrestling,  or  the  race ; 

But  thou  must,  traitor-like,  into  the  flood 

Inveigle  me  to  east  me  off.     The  gods 

Have  eyes  to  vengeance.    To  the  warrior  mice 

Sbalt  thou  the  fulleit  satia&otion  make.*' 
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He  spake,  and  breathed  hi*  last ;  but  him  beheld 
Licktrencher,  seated  on  the  mossy  bank, 
'  Who,  deeply  groanmg,  ran  and  told  the  mice. 
Hisstory  heard,  deep  indignation  seized    ^ 
All  hearts.     At  once  theb  heralds  they  enjom  d 
To  summon  all  the  mice  to  meet  at  dawn 
At  Gnawbread's  hall  in  council.     He  was  sire 
To  that  ill-fated  youth,  Crnmboner,  who 
Now  floated  on  the  pool,  a  corse  supine. 

But  when  at  dawn  the  dread  assembly  met. 
Wroth  for  his  son  rose  Gnawbread— and  thus  he  spake  :— 
«  My  friends,  though  chief  of  all  on  me  doth  press 
This  deadly  deed  the  frogs  have  done,  yet  still 
Our  universal  nation  suffers  wrong. 
Pity  a  wretched  father :  three  good  sons 
Were  mine  ;  but  now,  alas !  no  son  have  I. 
My  eldest  born,  our  bitterest  foe,  the  cat, 
Dragg'd  from  his  secret  hole,  and  piecemeal  tore. 
My  second,  man,  unpitying  man,  betray'd. 
And  by  a  new  device  of  murder  slew ; 
They  call  the  engine  *  trap.'     The  mouse's  grave. 
A  third  yet  lived,  his  mother's  joy  and  mine — 
Him  now  hath  Puffcheek  smothered  in  the  deep. 

Then  haste to  arms !  to  arms !  array  our  hosts. 

And,  clad  in  harness,  let  us  to  the  field." 

He  spake ;  and  every  mouse  his  armour  donned. 
First  on  their  legs  they  bound  protecting  greaves. 
Of  green  split  peascods,  admirably  wrought. 
Which  they  by  night  had  nibbled  from  the  stem. 
Breastplates  they  wore  of  woven  reeds,  tliroughout 
With  downy  fur  of  skinned  grimalkin  lined. 
To  each  a  lanthern's  boss  supplied  a  shield — 
And  every  warrior  brandished  high  his  spear, 
A  long  snarp  needle,  weapon  fit  for  Mars, 
And  every  brow  a  nut-shell  helmet  pressed. 
Thus  stood  the  mice  in  arms  ;  but  when  the  frogs 
Perceived  them,  from  the  water  straight  they  rose. 
And  in  one  place  collected,  council  held 
Of  war ;  but  while  in  doubt  they  yet  remained 
What  meant  the  threatening  concourse  and  array — 
Baton  in  hand  a  herald's  form  drew  nigh, 
Hight  Panexplorer,  great  Hipcheese's  son  ; 
And  thus  he  gave  the  warlike  challenge  forth : 

"  Ye  frogs !  the  mice  defy  you— me  they  send 
To  bid  you  arm  for  batUe — tliey  have  seen 
Grumboner^s  dripping  corse,  whom  Puffcheek  slew. 
Your  King— then  haste— array  you  for  the  strife. 
Ye  chiefs  who  rule  the  race  of  frogs  supreme.*' 
He  ceased,  and  vanished.     But  the  souls  of  all 

The  haughty  Frogs  his  words  with  trouble  smote — 

And,  for  they  chid  him,  Puffcheek  rose  and  said : 

"  Frogs!  subjects!  friends!  I  slew  not,  I,  the  mou?e. 

Nor  saw  him  perish.     Of  his  own  accord. 

Envying  the  frogs  their  pow'r,  he  strove  to  swim. 

And  in  the  trial  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Yet  me,  all  blameless,  now  these  wretches  blame. 

But  come,  my  friends,  take  counsel.     Let  us  quite 

Exterminate  this  faitldess  race  of  mice. 

Give  ear  to  me  wliilc  I  propose  a  plan. 

Take  we,  in  panoply  complete,  our  stand 

Close  on  the  brink  of  some  deep  precipice. 

And  wait  the  onset.     When  they  mate  their  charge 
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Let  every  frog  a  mouse's  helmet  seize. 
And  hurl  its  wearer  headlong  in  the  pool. 
So  shall  their  whole  host  perish  in  the  wave. 
Unskilled  to  swim ;  and  we  upon  the  spot 
Will  rdse  a  trophy  o'er  the  slaughtered  mice.*' 
Thus  spake  the  King ;  and  all  the  nation  armed. 
The  mallow  leaf  supplied  their  legs  with  ereaves ; 
The  flat  green  leaves  of  beet  their  breastplates  were ; 
A  spear  of  sharpened  reed  each  warrior  bore. 
And  snail-shell  helmets  glistened  on  their  brows. 
Thus,  cased  in  mail,  upon  the  lofty  bank 
They  took  their  stand — ^their  long  spears  brandishing, 
And  fiery  courage  blazed  in  every  breast. 

Jove  to  his  starry  halls  mean-time  had  called 
The  gods  ;  and,  pointing;  out  the  multitude 
For  war  arrayed,  and  aU  the  mighty  band 
Of  stalwart  heroes,  armed  with  spear  and  shield. 
Dread  as  the  centaurs  or  the  giants'  host. 
Smiling  a  sweet  unusual  smile,  enquired 
If  any  god  would  go  to  aid  the  frogs. 
Or  injured  mice — and  thus  addressed  his  child  :— 

"  My  Pallas,  wilt  not  thou  defend  the  mice  ? 
About  thine  altars  evermore  they  skip. 
And  share  thy  fat  and  sacrificial  cakes.** 

Thus  Jove  besought — Minerva  thus  replied: — 
"  My  sire !  no  aid  Uiese  injured  mice  shall  have 
From  me— first  let  them  cease  to  do  me  wrong ; 
Nibbling  my  chaplets,  licking  up  the  oil 
Out  of  my  lamps— but  deeper  far  than  all. 
Their  last  ill-doing  eats  into  my  heart ; 
They  gnawed  my  last  new  robe,  which  late  I  wrought 
Of  subtlest  woof,  and  warp  of  finished  thread. 
Till  it  was  all  in  holes — moreover,  now 
The  tailor  who  repaired  it  duns  me  sore ; 
Have  I  not  cause  then  for  exceeding  wrath  ? 
I  wove  my  robe  on  trust,  and  cannot  pay. 

"  Nor  will  I  give  my  succour  to  the  frogs— 
They  are  demented  all.     Not  long  ago 
As  1  returned  from  battle,  overborne 
With  dire  fatigue,  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep— 
But  from  their  ceaseless  croaking  all  night  long 
I  never  closed  my  eyes ;  but  sleepless  lay 
With  aching  head  *lill  cock-crow.     But,  ye  gods ! 
Beware,  I  rede  ye,  how  ye  mell  among 
These  hosts — their  darts  are  sharp,  and  ye  n^ay  hap 
To  get  a  wound — or  some  audacious  chief 
With  sword  or  pointed  lance  may  strike  you  down— 
For  hand  to  hand  they'll  fight  with  e'en  a  god. 
Then  sit  we  here  at  ease,  and  view  the  strife." 

She  spake ;  and  all  the  other  gods  agreed. 
And  sate  them  down  together  in  a  knot. 

Then  upon  mighty  trumpets  certain  gnats 
Sounded  the  charge ;  at  whose  dread  braying,  Jove 
Thundered  from  heav*n  a  signal  for  the  fight. 

First  Croaker  smote  the  Licker  with  his  spear. 
Ranged  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  drove  the  barb 
Right  throiiglrliis  belly  to  the  liver's  core. 
Headlong  he  fell — and  in  the  dust  defiled 
His  hairy  coat  so  sleek — then  Crannipeer 
Wounded  King  Mudhirk*s  son — and  in  hb  chest 
Deep  fixed  the  massy  javelin — down  he  fell. 
And  black  death  seized  hibi|  ai|d  hia  spirit  fled. 
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BeetloYer  then  throngh  Panezplorer's  heart 
An  arrow  drove.     Breadeater  hand  to  hand 
Smote  in  the  belly  Evercroak — on  earth 
Headlong  he  fell  and  stretched  his  lifeless  limbs. 
Bat  Graoelake  saw  the  fall  of  Eyercroak^ 
And  raising  high  a  mighty  stone,  in  bulk 
Vast  as  a  ndll-stone,  on  the  mid  o'  the  neck 
Smote  Crannipeer,  and  darkness  dimmed  his  eyee. 
But  full  at  him  the  Licker  hurled  his  spear. 
And  missed  him  not,  but  pierced  his  liver  through. 
Which  deed  perceiving,  Cabbageater  fled. 
And  o*er  the  precipice  toppled  in  his  flight ; 
Yet  *Bcaped  he  not  e*en  so  the  Lioker*s  force. 
Who  still  pursued  and  smote  him — down  he  sank 
And  rose  no  more ;  but  with  his  purple  blood 
Tinctured  the  pool,  and  stifibned  nigh  the  bank. 
On  that  same  bank  Cheeseater  of  his  spoil 
Was  stripped.     Anon  Mintnoeer,  seeing  approach 
Hamborer,  took  to  flight,  and  trembling  leaped 
Into  the  pool,  and  cast  away  his  shield. 
Drinkwater  then  illustrious  Liei*themud 
Smote  on  the  forehead  with  a  vasty  rock. 
And  through  his  nostrils  gushed  the  battered  brain. 
And  all  the  ground  was  sprinkled  with  his  gore. 
Then  with  his  spear  Licktrencher  smote  and  slew 
Great  Liei*themud,  and  darkness  dimmed  his  eyes. 
Next  by  the  foot  and  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
Leekeater  seized,  and  *neath  the  waters  plunged 
Keekhunter  till  he  perished.     Then  arose. 
His  slaughtered  brethren's  corses  to  defend, 
Cmmbsteal,  and  smote  Leekeater  to  the  death. 
Ere  yet  he  reached  the  land — before  his  eyes 
He  sunk,  and  to  the  shades  his  spirit  sped. 
Claygrnbber  saw  it,  and  a  handful  threw 
Of  mud  at  him,  and  sore  bedaubed  his  face. 
And  for  a  while  deprived  his  eyes  of  sight ; 
But  he  was  wroth,  and  with  his  broad  right  hand 
Seized  a  huge  stone  that  lay  upon  the  plain. 
And  with  it  smote  his  foe  below  the  knee, 
And  his  right  leg  was  shattered,  and  he  fell 
Prone  in  the  dust.     But  Ronghcroak  to  defend 
His  brothers  came,  and  rushed  upon  the  mouse. 
And  in  the  belly  smote  him,  burying  deep 
His  sharp  spear- head — ^but  when  ho  drew  it  back. 
The  entrails  followed,  and  besmeared  the  ground. 
High  on  the  bank  o'  the  pool  sate  Nibblegrain, 
And  viewed  the  deeds  of  war — and  limping  ofi^. 
For  he  was  lame,  escaped  in  sore  affright 
The  scene  of  bloodshed — ^into  a  ditch  he  dropped. 
And  crouching  there,  secured  himself  from  death. 
Now  Gnawbread  wounded  Puffcheek  on  the  foot ; 
And  Loveleek,  seeing  his  prostrate  king  half  dead, 
Rnsfaed  from  the  first  ranks,  and  at  Gnawbread  hurled 
His  barbed  reed — yet  harmed  him  not,  for  well 
His  good  shield  warded  off  the  weapon's  point. 
But  at  a  blow  his  fourfold  helmet  clove 
^  Divine  Hipmaijoram,  peer  to  Mars  himself. 

The  sole  strong  hope  of  all  the  race  of  Frogs. 
N  Him  charged  the  mice — he  saw,  nor  dared  abide 

The  fierce  onslaught — but  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

Among  the  foremost  warriors  of  the  mice 
There  wri  a  vonth  in  prowess  passing  all. 
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The  great  Breadlover*8  sod,  Scrapeboner  hight> 

Whom  in  the  field  not  Mars  himself  outshone. 

Beside  the  pool  he  stood  elate  of  hearty 

Far  from  the  rest,  on  glorious  purpose  bent. 

To  exterminate  the  race  of  warlike  frogs. 

And  now  had  he  succeeded,  but  the  sire 

Of  gods  and  men  perceived  his  dread  intent ; 

And  mightpr  Jove  with  pitying  eye  beheld 

The  perishmg  frogs ;  and  shook  his  head,  and  spake  :•«• 

"  Ye  gods !  a  wondrous  portent  meets  mine  eye ; 
Serapebonerwith  no  slight  amaze  hath  struck 
My  soul — see  there,  beside  the  pool  he  stands. 
And  threatens  extirpation  to  the  frogs. 
Now  straightway  send  we  Pallas  forth  and  Mars 
To  check  his  rage,  and  foil  his  dire  device." 

Thus  spake  the  King  of  Heaven,  but  Mars  replied  :— 
*«  Of  none  avail  were  Pallas'  power,  or  mine, 
O,  sire,  to  save  the  race  of  frogs  from  death. 
Then  haste  we  all  to  aid  them — and  do  thou 
Discharge  the  bolt  wherewith  you  bowed  to  earth 
The  Titans,  most  illustrious  race,  and  slew 
The  stalwart  hero  Capaneus,  and  bound 
Enceladus,  and  all  the  giant  tribe— 
Thus  may  we  check  his  force— and  thus  alone." 

He  spake ;  and  Jove  discharged  the  roaring  bolt : 
First  at  its  thunder  all  Olympus  quaked  ; 
Weapon  of  dread,  anon  the  lightning's  flash 
Bushed  dazzling  forth,  hurled  by  the  Thunderer's  hand ; 
And  trembling  fell  alike  on  frogs  and  mice. 
Still  the  victorious  mice  ceased  not ;  but  strove 
The  more  intent  to  extirpate  the  frogs. 
And  so  it  had  been— had  not  Olympian  Jove 
In  pibr  sent  the  frogs  effectual  aid. 

Sudden  a  race  unknown  among  them  melled. 
With  backs  like  anvils  ;  claws  at  angles  set ; 
Of  gait  oblique  and  tortuous ;  sickle-mouthed 
Testaceous  ;  bony ;  broad-backed ;  shining  bright 
About  their  shoulders  ;  with  distorted  feet ; 
Long-handed  ;  in  their  chests  their  eyes  were  fixed. 
Eight  footed ;  double  headed ;  full  of  hands ; 
Men  call  them  crabs — ^now  with  their  mouths  they  nipped 
The  tails,  and  legs,  and  shoulders  of  the  mice : 
And  snapped  their  spears  asunder.     Terror  seized 
The  vanquished  mice ;  nor  dared  they  keep  the  field ; 
But  took  to  flight.     Anon  the  sun  went  down  ; 
And  80  this  one  day's  war  was  brought  to  end. 
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ONE   HEABT   FOU   TWO   LOVES. 


BY  JULES  JAN IX. 


M.  Janin  is  one  of  tbe  most  popu- 
lar among  the  many  caterers  to  tho 
amusement  of  tlie  French  reading 
public.  His  romances  and  tales  ^— 
Le  C/iemin  de  Traverse,  L'Ane  Morty 
et  Lafcmme  guiUottinee,  Barnace,  and 
the  volume  under  our  review,  with 
numerous  spirited  essays  in  the  pe- 
riodical publications  of  Paris,  have 
grained  him  a  literary  reputation,  al- 
most as  bright  as  it  is  in  its  nature 
ephemeral.  A  fame  more  enduring, 
however,  than  this,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  acquire  in  the  present  light  li- 
terature of  France ;  for,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  is  of  too  gossamer  a  texture  to 
bear  tho  weight  of  any  solid  merit. 
We  cannot  perhaps  better  intruduco 
^I.  Janin  to  our  readers,  than  by 
making  good  this  assertion,  of  which 
all  his  works  exemplify  the  truth  ;  and 
to  do  this  it  may  be  deemed  sufficient, 
that  we  compare  the  French  with  the 
English  literature  of  this  description, 
at  least  as  fur  as  a  few  hints  upun  the 
subject  will  reach. 

With  us,  then,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
lightest  novel  that  ever  finds  a  pub- 
lisher or  circulation,  must  give  evi- 
dence of  sonic  power  of  reflection  on 
real  life;  its  characters  and  its  plot 
must  be  in  keeping  with  probability, 
and  the  ingenuity  and  fancy  of  the 
auUior  must  be  shown,  not  in  ima- 
gimng  extravagancies  and  impossi- 
bilities, but  in  building  up  his  notion 
out  of  the  incidents  and  situations 
which  frequent  experience  supplies. 
Even  works  which  have  no  higher  ap» 
parent  aim  than  to  raise  a  laugh,  are 
in  this  country  the  fruit  of  the  diligent 
gleanings  of  observation.  Such  pro- 
ductions are,  therefore,  truly  studies 
of  human  nature.  But  in  France,  the 
observant  spirit  which  we  deem  so  es- 


sential to  successful  authorship,  is  not 
valued  ;  and  if  we  may  bo  permitted 
so  to  express  ourselves,  we  will  say, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
which  offers  itself  to  our  notice,  that 
Englishmen  derive  even  the  imagina- 
tive character  of  tlieir  minds  from  the 
Baconian  principle  of  induction,  whilst 
Frenchmen  draw  theirs  from  the  Car- 
tesian propensity  to  spin  fancies  and 
theories  in  empty  space.  Our  strong 
bias  is  to  observe,  to  scrutinize,  to 
analyze  men  and  things  as  they  appear 
and  are  in  this  every  day  world  of 
ours ;  all  our  emotions  arise  from  our 
mother  earth.  The  creations  of  our 
imagination  are  all  ilesh  and  blood 
creations ;  or  if  we  now  and  then 
shape  a  monster,  a  Caliban,  or  a  deli- 
cate  spirit  of  the  air — an  Ariel,  even 
these  have  so  much  of  common  human 
unexaggerated  passion  and  feeling  in 
them,  that  they  are  really  much  less 
strange,  and  more  natural  than  the 
beings  which  are  presented  to  us  by 
French  poets  and  romancers  for  men 
and  women.  And  why  is  this? 
Simply  because  men  of  letters  in 
France  have  ever  overlooked,  as  be- 
neath their  attentive  regard,  the  real 
picture  of  life  spread  before  them  by 
society,*  and  have  disdained,  as  au- 
thors, to  be  maved  by  the  sympathies 
and  influences  which  affect  the  multi- 
tude. They  have  always  sought  their 
inspiration  from  foreign  sources ;  it 
has  never  been  native  and  spontaneous. 
First,  they  were  formed  by  an  academy 
and  classic  models,  under  whichtfacir 
literature  reached  its  maturity  of 
stunted  excellence  ;  and  from  the  ar- 
tiflcial  taste  thus  produced,  they  have 
lately  been  hurried,  by  the  law  of  jc- 
actioh,  into  the  opposite  extreme — 
into  all  the  insanities  of  German  mys- 


•  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  deny  that  French  authors,  from  Dc  la  Bruyere  and  Mollcre 
down  to  Paul  de  Koch,  have  been  eminently  successful  in  describing  manners.  But  they 
have  never  gone  deeper.  They  have  never  opened  any  of  those  secret  springs  of  charac- 
ter which  take  their  rise  in  the  inward  closeted  movements  of  the  heart.  Hence  there  has 
resulted  a  real  superficiality  in  the  affections  of  Frenchmen.  Their  character  and  their 
hearts  are  now  truly  and  fully  expressed  in  light  sketches  and  comic  scenes  of  manntrt. 
They  appear  to  have  no  inner  man,  but  to  exist  altogether  externally,  socially,  and  wti- 
ficially,  so  much  so,  that  some  one  has  no  less  acutely  (hao  irlttily  observed,  that  French 
nature,  and  human  nature,  are  very  different  things. 
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iicism.     Actually  tbc  Hugos^  the  De 
Balzacsy  the  Diidevauts,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  new  growth  of  French 
literati,    seem  to  tliiuk   that   genius 
consists    in   a    wild   and    unearthly 
clamour  of  sentiments  and  fantasies^ 
which   not  only  overtop,  but  abjure 
the   DBodesty  of  nature.     Their  pro- 
dnetious,  indeed,  put  us  in  mind  of  a 
story   we  have  heard  of  some  cele- 
brated artistt  who  would  sometimes 
cat  pork  nearly  raw  for  his  supper, 
that  he  might  have  dreams  of  horrors, 
and  transports  transcending  all  day- 
light waking  conceptions.     To  some 
such  process  as  this.  Frenchmen  seem 
to  subject  their  minds  as  soon  as  they 
become  candidates  for  litcraiy  popu- 
larity. From  that  moment  they  aban- 
don  themselves  to  visions  and    ec- 
stasies, and  renounce  realities.     It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  saner  gen- 
tlemen   of  the   French   press    raise 
a    loud    outcry  against    the  modern 
school  of  poetry  and  romance;  yet 
the   very  exaggeration    which    they 
blame,   they  emulate,  for  what  else 
can  they  do  ?     To  revive  the  old  clas- 
Bical  style,  so  as  to  gain  to  themselves 
admiration  and  celebrity,  they  must 
surpass  tlieir  pi-edecessors  of  the  last 
century,  which  is  not  vrithin    their 
competence,  and  originality  in  that 
track  is  totally  out  of  the  question. 
They  must  therefore  (the  perenniali- 
ties  of  a  genuine  love,  and  study  of 
nature,  and  of  humanity,  never  having 
been  opened  to  them)  be  resigned 
either  to  shine  palely,  and  with  ever 
increasing  paleness,  under  the  reflex 
borrowed  lights  of  imitation,  or  seek 
in  the  marvellous,  which,  since  the 
fabulous  and  the  chivalric  in  aU  but 
liLitoric  fiction  has  ceased,  is  the  fan- 
tastic,   an    escape    from    insipidity. 
They  have  chosen,  of  course,    the 
latter,  if  choice  there  can  be  said  to 
be  under  such   circumstances;    and 
hence  there  springs  up  every  season  in 
Paris  multitudes  of  popular  works, 
which  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
monstrous    invention ;     and   which, 
therefore,    though     they    frequently 
abound  with  indications  of  consider- 
able talent  and  eloquence,  every  sound 
judgment  and  healthy  heart  must  pro- 
nouneo  to  be  as  hollow  of  all  true 
beauty  and  merit,  as  they  are  glaring 
in  false  pretensions  to  an  eccentric 
originality. 

The  brief  remarks  which  we  have 
piade  above;  may  be  applied  generally 
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to  the  Belles  Ldlres  of  France  and 
England,  which  include  the  light  li- 
terature of  the  two  countries,  and  will 
be  found  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  work^  before  us,  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

We  cannot  give  onr  readers  a  better 
idea  of  the  strangeness  of  this  produc- 
tion, than  by  informing  them  at  the 
outset,  that  its  heroines  or  heroine, 
are,  or  is  a  monster ;  two  girls  joined 
together  by  a  ligament  of  flesh  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  each  of  them. 
They  are  thus  completely  two,  and 
completely  one,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  and  their  minds  are  represented 
as  having  the  same  quality,  and  the 
same  unity  as  their  bodies.  The 
other  personages  of  the  book  are  a 
Spaniard  and  his  cloak,  and  a  Russian 
prince,  who  is  as  much  a  lusus  natures 
as  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated. Of  these  interesting  indivi- 
duals we  will  first  bring  forward  the 
Spaniard  and  his  cloak,  as  it  is  from 
him  that  the  wild  tale  which  follows 
is  said  to  proceed.  The  author 
imagines  himself  to  have  met  thb  sin- 
gular person  at  a  menagerie  of  mon- 
sters, and  being  struck  with  his  ap- 
Eearance,  follows  him,  and  gets  from 
ira  his  history. 

'*  The  man  who  bad  so  much  raised  my 
curiosity,  had  in  his  dress  and  nuinoeri 
neither  preten<»ion  nor  negligence.  He  was 
young ;  his  black  eye  was  full  of  fire,  but 
his  noble  countenance  had  such  a  settlrd 
tranquillity,  that  its  expression  of  profound 
emotion  escaped  common  observers.  His 
cloak  bung  in  graceful  folds  around  his 
vigorous  form ;  it  was  evidently  a  Spanish 
cloak.  The  superb  vestment,  docile  and 
Bupp'e,  seemed  spontaneously  to  obey  the 
movements  of  its  youthful  wearer.  But 
certainly  a  Spanish  mantle  is  no  common 
garmenf.  What  an  assured  stiut  of  pride, 
what  a  lofty  port  it  gives  to  the  shirtless 
gentlemen  of  Spain  !  When  enveloped  in  ita 
voluminous  drapery,  they  forget  their  real 
poverty,  and,  only  recollecting  their  long 
pedigrees,  become  in  imagination  grandees 
of  the  first  order.  Tbe  cloak  is  to  the 
Spaniard  hts  second  skin ;  his  submissive 
and  devoted  slave  ;  it  protects  its  master  in 
war,  and  defends  him  in  love ;  it  is  bis 
shield  during  the  day,  his  lackey  in  the 
evening,  and  his  bed  at  night.  It  is  to  him 
lilMrty,  equality,  and  a  constitution.  Here, 
said  X  to  myself,  when  following  the  stranger, 
is  a  double  being  before  me,  half  man  and 
half  cloak,  united  to  each  other  for  life,  in- 
separable, occupied  night  and  day  in  the 
*sio«  lovM  tad  the  samo  strifes ;  io  fact^ 
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twins.  The  cloak  of  this  men  has  been 
donbtlees  his  eradle  ;  he  has  been  wrapped 
in  it  in  his  infancy ;  he  hu  draped  it  gaU 
lantly  around  him  to  sing  serenade*  under 
his  mistress's  window ;  and  when  he  cornea 
to  die,  the  same  swaddling  cloth,  thia  brave 
attire  of  the  lover,  will  sorely  be  his  sfaroad.'* 

We  have  quoted  the  above  passage* 
t>ecause  it  appears  to  afford  a  good 
specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the 
flimsy  style  in  writing.  We  believe 
that  this  style  owes  its  origin  to  the 
necessity  which  authors  feel  them- 
selves at  present  under  of  book-mak- 
ing for  the  market.  In  order  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  pages  or  vo- 
lumes to  their  publishers  within  a  li- 
mited time,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  they  are  obliged  *to  spin  out 
(that  is  the  term)  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  this  spinning  out  consists  in 
making,  as  they  call  it,  the  most  of  an 
idea*  beating  it  out  into  a  tenmty  al- 
most evanescent,  ringing  changes  upon 
it,  and  considering  it  as  a  mere  thread 
on  which  to  string  as  many  glittering 
words  and  phrases  as  it  can  be  strained 
to  bear.  Spun-out  passages,  how- 
ever, which  make  up  at  least  the  half 
of  most  modern  French  works  of 
amusement,  do  not  want  a  certain 
charm.  Although  they  contain  but 
just  sense  enoQgh  to  escape  being  non- 
sense, they  entertain  ag^reeably  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  They  form  a  tissue, 
if  W6  may  so  speak,  of  colours  and 
sounds  which  please  at  a  first  glance, 
and  on  a  first  hearing;  and  as  they  are 
never  intended  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  they  answer  their  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well.  It  is  the  duty,  never- 
theless, of  critics  sedulously  and  per- 
severingly  to  exscind  from  literature 
this  species  of  unmeaning  eloquence, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  in  itself 
worthless,  as  because  it  is  a  parasite 
plant  whose  nature  it  is  to  spread  and 
to  overnm,  and  to  strangle  under  its 
rank  luxuriant  growth,  under  its  waste 
fertility,  all  the  vigorous  shoots  of 
though^  fancy,  and  feeling.  Very 
different  from  this  is  tliat  spontaneous 
elocution  of  the  tongue-tipped  pen, 
which  does  not  spin  out,  hvA  pours  out 
in  fervid  verbosity  the  first  warm  un- 
premeditated conceptions  of  the  mind, 
and,  as  it  glowingly  proceeds,  starts 
at  every  step  new  coveys  and  flights 
of  images  and  ideas  ;  yet  it  is  to  imi- 
tate this  rare  faculty  of  extemporizing 
on  paper,  which,  coming  from  the 
Hbundance  of  the  heart,  is  always  full 
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of  matter  and  of  delight,  that  the  spin- 
ners-out aim  in  their  counterfeit  riiap* 
sodies. 

Having  now  in  some  measure  satis- 
fied our  critical  conscience  by  entering 
our  protest  against  flimsiness  in  the 
guise  of  enthusiasm,  we  return  to  onr 
Spaniard.  He  tells  his  story  to  his 
pursuer.  He  had  purehased,  at  a  sale 
of  wild  beasts  and  monsters,  the  two 
infant  girls  we  have  spoken  of  above. 
Under  his  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion they  grow  np  into  marvellous 
beauty,  and  exhibit  a  mental  pheno- 
menon still  more  wonderful  than  the 
junction  of  their  bodies.  But  we  will 
let  the  Spaniard  speak. 

"  aiy  first  caro  was  to  put  my  children 
into  a  bath,  and  then  to  give  them  a  good 
long  sleep.  Gradually  the  blood  returned 
to  their  cheeks,  suppleness  to  their  mem- 
bers, grace  to  their  movements,  and  smiles 
and  colour  to  their  lips.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  look  into  their  four  beautiful  eyes, 
dried  from  tears,  and  filled  with  a  transpa- 
rent pearly  dew,  and  to  regard  their  beau- 
tiful tresses  of  hair,  intermingled  but  dis- 
tinct, auburn  and  black,  streaming  in  wavy 
ringlets,  sometimes  on  the  one  head  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  like  the  Rhine 
and  the  Saome,  whose  waters,  green  sad 
ydlow,  meeting  and  flowing  together,  pre- 
serve  through  many  a  long  lapse  and  pa« 
tient  wind  their  discriminate  hues.'  The 
mind  of  my  two  dear  charges  pnt  on  beauty 
with  their  bodies.  Their  hearts,  so  long 
humbled  and  abased,  awoke  to  hope  and 
love.  As  health  circulated  again  through 
their  veins,  intelligence  lit  up  their  sweet 
countenances.  They  were  at  last  free, 
they  were  happy.  They  had  the  air,  the 
earth,  the  sky,  the  waters,  tlie  grass  and 
the  sun  for  their  senses  and  for  their  souls 
prayer,  alms,  friendship,  gratitude,  the  love 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  pity,  and  infinite 
desires  and  aspirations  stretching  into  fu- 
turity. In  a  word,  my  two  children,  from 
being  monsters,  had  become  two  children 
again." 

The  inseparable  girls  are  baptised, 
and  christened  Louisa  and  Anna. 
Baptism  is  described  in  the  following 
passage  :— 

*'  The  waters  of  baptism  flow  in  streMna 
for  ail  the  children  of  the  world.  The 
dew  of  the  morning,  the  dew  of  the  even- 
ing, the  rose  washed  by  a  shower,  the  Hly 
whose  cup  is  fall ;  the  ■onorous  river,  the 
murmuring  rivulet,  the  ahell  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  vast  sea,  the  spring-tide 
rain,  and  the  stormi  of  winter,— all  theae 
streams,  murmurs,  rains,  waves,  and  dewt, 
is  the  baptismal  fount  to  infi^nts/* 
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We  beg  leaTej  in  this  place,  to  in- 
ftmn  oar  readers,  that  M.  Janin  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  literary  religionist  of 
tin  Chateaubriand  school.    The  lines, 
therefore,  which  we  have  just  tran- 
slated are  not  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
hibiting a  mere  freak  of  wanton  ab- 
surdity, but  as  exemplifying,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,    into    what  vapid, 
miwkbh  sentimentalities  all  the  rites 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  at- 
tennated  by  this  description  of  persons. 
We  fthonld  like  to  see  the  sentimental 
profknations  of  the  gospel,  which  these 
men  delight  in,  held  up  to  the  pnblic 
execration,  and  by  some  strong  hand 
scourged,  if  possible,  out  of  them.  The 
above  sentence  is,  to  be  sure,  almost 
as  innocent  as  nonsense  can  make  it, 
but  there  are  others  written  in  the 
same  spirit  in  the  volume  before  us, 
which  are  more  shocking  to  the  Chris- 
tian mind  than  the  open  blasphemies 
of  a  Cariisle.     We  must  now  give  a 
picture  more  at  length  of  M.  Janin*s 
marvellous  heroines. 

**  To  give  yea  a  just  idea  of  the  menUi 
phenomenon  which  my  two  cbannisg 
daof  htera  presented."  continued  the  Spa- 
niard, "  I  must  again  draw  their  portrait. 
You  know  already  that  Anna  was  fair,  and 
that  Louisa,  the  eldest  by  one  hour,  had 
hair  as  black  as  her  black  eyes.  Anna 
was  the  child  of  the  two  sisters,  Louisa 
was  the  woman.  Anna  was  the  caprice 
of  their  conjoint  existence,  Louisa  was  its 
will ;  Anna  had  smiles  and  tears,  Louisa 
the  glance  and  the  regard  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  genius.  Anna  was  desire,  Louisa  was 
passion.  Anna  was  ringletted,  rosy,  and 
fall  of  mirth  ;  the  hair  of  her  sister  parted 
gravely  and  plainly  over  her  beautiful  oral 
head,  yet  her  eyw  were  so  soft  that  their 
ezpreaaioD  seemed  to  be  caught  from 
Anna.  Have  you  them  now  before  you 
thus  together  intertwined,  talking  to  each 
other,  Anna  full  of  gaiety,  Louisa  wrapt 
in  contemplation  ?  Or  do  you  see  Anna 
leaning  her  little  head  on  the  beauHfal 
shoulders  of  her  sister,  or  her  sister  rest- 
ing her  swan-like  neck  on  the  budding 
breasts  of  Aana  ?  See  bow  their  glances 
mingle,  how  their  smiles  blend  1  How  va- 
ried and  how  graceful  are  their  attitudes ! 
Sometimes  Louisa  would  carry  Anna  in 
her  arms  as  a  mother  bears  her  child ;  but 
the  laughing,  joyous  Anna  and  the  pen- 
sive, reflective  Louisa,  would  both  on  thrir 
knees,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  bow  their 
heads  together  under  the  same  streak  of 
moonlight,  under  the  same  thought  of  God." 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  bespeak 
thepstieDceof  theperusers  ofthis  paper, 


for  vre  have  yet  more  superfine  ex- 
quisite  fooleries,  coulcur  de  bosc, 
silken  and  scented  to  display.  The 
Spaniard  tells  wonderfully  of  the  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  dispositions  of  his 
two  adopted  daughters ;  how  they  felt . 
and  conceived  distinctly  yet  jointly, 
and  how  being  two  they  were  one. 
By  virtue  of  thb  double  identity,  their 
progress  in  all  knowledge  is  stupen- 
dous. 

**  All  the  arts  were  soon  mastered  by 
their  intelligence.  The  most  illustrious 
professors  were  absolutely  frightened  at 
(heir  progress.  As  soon  as  they  touched 
a  pencil  they  knew  how  to  draw.  Paint- 
ing came  to  them  in  the  same  manner,  by 
Intuition,  yet  the  science  of  colours  is  the 
greatest  of  sciences,  or,  rather,  colouring 
is  not  a  science,  but,  like  poetry,  it  is  the 
gift  of  heaven.  Dear  children  1  they  were 
so  happy  to  project  their  soul  into  the  crea- 
tions of  their  palette,  so  happy  and  so 
proud!  They  rapidly  accomplished  mas- 
ter-pieces worthy  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  Italian  school.  Till  now  they  had 
been  double.  Henceforward  they  had  but 
one  body  and  one  mind,  divided,  and  yet 
forming  but  one  whole  between  them. 
What  the  eye  of  Louisa  saw,  the  hand  of 
Anna  copied.  Anna  might  be  seen  seated 
under  a  shade  on  the  terrace  with  her  sis- 
ter standing  beside  her,  contemplating  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Louisa's  dilated 
glance  followed  the  light  in  its  infinite  har- 
monics, whilst  Anna,  looking  passively  on 
the  canvass  befbre  her,  would  impress  upon 
it  glowingly  all  which  the  enraptured  vi- 
rion of  her  sister  saw. 

*•  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day  had 
its  particular  study,  its  partictdar  delight. 
Never  did  my<»hildren  return  to  the  studies 
they  most  loved,  never  did  they  read  the 
same  book  twice,  never  repeated  a  second 
time  the  same  verses.  Thus  they  soon  ex- 
hausted all  subjects,  science,  religion,  the 
fine  arts,  poetry,  and  philosophy ;  they  de- 
voured works  of  all  kinds  without  measure 
and  without  rest.  They  continued  to  go 
rapidly  forward,  as  if  the  intellectual  world 
could  never  fail  them  I  But  this  world  of 
thought,  so  vast  for  an  individual,  that  no 
single  man  has  ever  travelled  round  its 
circumference,  is  traversed,  as  it  were, 
in  three  bounds,  by  two  intelligences 
are  united,  two  intellects,  which  are 
separated  neither  night  nor  day,  and 
exchange  opinions  and  knowledge  with 
each  other  without  ceasing.  Thus  Anna 
and  Louisa  went  on  discovering  all  the 
discoverable  secrets  of  the  universe. 
How  ineffable  was  my  terror  when  I  saw 
them  heaping  together  in  their  minds 
all  the  fhi'tSy  aH  the  epochs,  all  the  men^ 
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all  the  arts,  all  tlie  progress,  all  the  cal- 
culations, all  the  revolutions,  which  the 
accumulated  experience  of  ages  has  gar- 
nered up  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
Oh,  how  great  was  my  horror  to  see  these 
two  young  girls,  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  still  the  look,  the  voice,  the 
gestures,  the  supple  body,  the  transparent 
skin,  the  lily  and  the  rose  of  children  in 
their  checks,  address  themselves  with  a 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  worthy  of 
a  Newton,  or  a  Raphael,  or  a  Comeille, 
or  a  Mozart,  to  all  that  is  most  difficult  in 
science,  painting,  poetry,  and  music  I  No- 
tliing  astonished  them  ; — ^nothing  stopped 
them,  nothing  satisfied  them,  nothing  fa- 
tigued them.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured 
to  arrest  their  progress  by  depriving  them 
of  books ;  the  effort  was  a  vain  one.  They 
advanced,  in  B])ite  of  every  obstruction  I 
could  tlirow  before  them,  with  the  same 
rapid  solemn  pace,  piling  ideas  upon 
ideas,  and  dbcovery  upon  discovery.  The 
knowledge  of  each  succeeding  day  doubled 
that  of  the  day  preceding.  Their  intel- 
lectual attainments  grew  daily  with  an  in- 
creasing ratio  of  siiecd,  just  as  gigantic 
fortunes  are  amassed  by  capital  growing 
out  of  compound  interest.  Science  ac- 
quires science  as  gold  acquires  gold  ;  great 
gains  double  themselves,  and  go  on  dou- 
bling themselves  till  their  amount  becomes 
incalculable.  It  is  first  a  spring  dew,  then 
an  autumn  rain,  tlicn  a  winter  inundation, 
then  a  limitless  deluge.  Thus  thought  en- 
genders thought,  knowledge  engenders 
knowledge,  and  thus  my  dear  children 
were  attracted)  urged,  surrounded,  and 
inundated,  by  the  things  which  they  had 
learned  in  all  languages,  of  all  times,  in 
all  books,  wi(h  an  activity  which  knew  no 
intermission,  no  repose.  While  the  one 
sister  slept  the  other  waked^  and  the  stu- 
dies of  the  waking  sister  were  shared  by 
the  sleeping  one,  so  perfectly  had  they 
their  being  in  common  ;  and  the  balm  of 
sleep  which  the  one  tasted,  refreshed 
equally  the  spirit  of  her  mate« 

*'  Perceiving  at  last  all  my  endeavours 
to  check  their  astonishing  advance  in  every 
species  of  science  to  be  futile,  I  abandoned 
(hem  despairingly  to  their  fate.  The  tor- 
rent followed  its  course,  and  I  shut  my 
eyes  I  hat  I  might  not  see  my  children  (all 
into  the  abyss.  I  recollect  one  day  when 
they  seemed  to  be  more  calm  than  usual, 
I  began  to  hope  that  they  would  return  to 
tlie  modest  pleasures,  and  the  simple  life 
they  had  before  enjoyed.  They  were  this 
day  in  the  park.  Louisa  was  seated  on 
the  grass ;  she  contemplated  the  little  blue 
flowers  with  an  infantine  smile  which  1  had 
hitherto  only  seen  on  the  lips  of  Anna. 
Anna  was  at  the  same  time  on  her  knees 
by  the  sld^  of  her  gist^r,  \^  qie  »tUtude  of 
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the  most  profound  reflection,  with  her  re- 
gard fixed  upon  the  sky.  Her  aspect  waa 
pensive,  and  there  was  such  an  intense 
meaning  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  that 
her  eyes  were  nearly  black  with  gathered 
overcfaargbd  emotion,  and  one  might  have 
mistaken  her  for  Louisa,  but  Louisa  with 
fair  hair. 

**  *  What  are  you  doing  there  ?*  said  I 
to  Louisa;  •  why  are  you  examining  those 
little  flowers  so  intently  ?' 

"  •  I  am  ttudying  the  rky^  she  replied 
gravely. 

•*  *  And  you,  Anna,'  I  continued,  *  why 
do  you  regard  so  raptly  the  heavens  ?• 

•*  •  Do  you  see,  Martin,*  she  answered, 
'  this  beauUful  little  blue  flower  which  is 
smiling  at  me  in  the  grass  ?* 

*'  Alas !  Alas  I  how  unhappy  I  was  I  The 
soulof  these  enchanting  creatures,  endowed 
with  a  double  intelligence,  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  either  body  indifferently.  Louisa 
used  the  eyes  of  Anna  to  comtemplate  the 
stars  of  the  Armament,  and  Anna  the  eyes 
of  Louisa  to  admire  the  flowers  of  the 
field." 

At  last  the  imagined  maidens  fall 
into  a  deep  melancholy.  Having  no- 
thing more  to  learn,  they  have  nothing 
more  to  enjoy.  The  limit  of  science 
to  which  they  attain  becomes  to  them 
the  limit  of  hope.  The  universe  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  a  pulseless  pa- 
geant, and  vanities  scribbled  upon  va- 
nities, treacherous  seemings  consfitatc 
all  its  store.  A  leaden  apathy  and 
indifference  to  all  things  seize  upon 
them.  Their  despondency  drives  the 
poor  Spaniard  almost  to  despair,  and 
in  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  con- 
sults with  a  Russian  prince,  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  to  rouse  his  angelic  mon- 
sters into  a  feeling  of  interest  in  life. 
The  Russian  councils  love  as  a  sure 
remedy  to  their  disease,  and  invites 
the  wondrous  twins  to  a  splendid  fete, 
where  he  becomes  enamoured  of  Anna, 
and  the  Spaniard  follows  his  example 
by  becoming  desperately  captivated  by 
her  sister ;  their  passion,  too,  is  return- 
ed, but  this  only  serves  to  bring  to 
light  another  phenomenon :  both  the 
sisters  love  both  their  suitors  equally 
and  reciprocally.  After  a  very  tender 
and  enthusiastic  love-scene,  the  Spa- 
niard says — 

"  I  took  the  hand  of  Louisa,  and  felt  her 
little  fingers  return  the  pressure  of  mine ; 
her  beautiful  head  inclined  towards  mine, 
her  forehead  was  already  on  my  forehead, 
and  I  felt  for  one  second  my  h^piness  to 
be  complete ;  but,  alas  I  a  second  after  I 
lelt  auotber  band  press  my  band,  anotber 
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fi>rehead  on  my  forehead*  another  love 
upon  my  love!  Judge  of  my  despair. 
>Uma  loved  me  even  aa  I  loved  Loiusa, 
•nd  Louisa  me." 

Again — 

"  When  the  Rusuan  Prince  took  leave 
of  Anna»  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  I  felt  the 
hand  of  Louisa,  which  I  held  in  mine, 
tremble  under  the  kiss  whicli  her  dster 
had  received.  From  that  moment,  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  but  one  heart  be- 
tween them — one  heart  for  two  lovee" 

Terminating  here  our  extracts  from 
the  volume  before  us,  we  beg  to  ob- 
serve, Uiat  the  exaggerated  fiction,  and 
the  preposterous  sentiments  they  ex- 
hibit, have  been  spun  out  of  the  ad- 
dled brain  of  the  author  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  entertainment  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  readers.  M.  Janin 
writes  for  circulating  libraries,  and 
adapts  bis  productions  to  the  taste  of 
the  multitude.  He  is,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  his  popularity 
has  been  increased  by  the  romance 
under  our  notice.  This  fact  gives  im- 
portance to  his  inane  trash,  more 
especially  when  we  know  that  he  is 
only  one  of  a  host  of  writers,  who  re* 
gale  the  French  public  all  the  year 
round,  acquiring  there\>y  a  reputation 
for  superior  talent,  with  such  crazy 
stuff  as  we  have  here  set  forth  from 
this  volume  on  our  table. 

In  the  observations  with  which  we 
opened  this  paper,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  account  partially,  not  com- 
pletely, for  the  extravagances  of  fancy 
In  which  French  authors  at  present 
delight.  Perhaps,  however,  thoy  have 
not  been  driven  into  these  extrava- 
gances so  much  by  the  causes  we 
have  already  mentioned,  as  by  the 
diseased  impulses  of  wonder  and  of 
satiety.  The  natural  emotions  of 
Frenchmen  seem  to  be  worn  out,  or 
at  least  for  a  season  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, by  the  violent  elevations  and 
depressions  which  for  more  than  the 
last  half  century  have  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  demoraliring  agitation.  There 
has  arisen,  consequently,  that  craving 
for  over-wrought  excitement,  to  which 
they  have  been  so  long  habituated,  and 
which  the  feverish   restlessness  and 


weakness  in  which  their  minds  are 
now  left   demand.     Stimulants   and 
opiates  constitute,  therefore,  the  only 
intellectuai   diet,  which  they  relish ; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  for  a  work  to  be 
sought  after  in  France,  it  must  be 
plentifully  spiced  and  drugged  with 
portents  and  marvels.      And  this  is 
less  strange  than  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear.    For,  after  the  visions  of  trans- 
cendental perfection  which  the  great 
Revolution  unfolded,  after  its  horrors, 
which  make  even  the  Miltonian  ima- 
gination of  hell  comparatively,  in  some 
respects,  but  a  faint  and  feeble  concep- 
tion ;*  after  the  comet-like  career  of 
Napoleon,  full  of  a  lurid  glory,  as- 
tonishment,and  dread ;  after  the  won- 
derful achievements,  exceeding  all  pre- 
vious anticipation,  and  the  wonderful 
reverses,  withering  those  achievements 
into  dust,  which  the  French  nation, 
even  its  living  generation,  has  expe- 
rienced ;  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  ordinary  realities  of  life,  how- 
ever  artistically  combined,  however 
sweet,   refreshing,  touching,  or  pas- 
sionate, should  cease  to  move.    To  be 
roused  into   admiration,  the  French 
people  must  be  astonished,  and  in  lite- 
rature, the  vulgar  mind  can  only  be 
thus  affected  by  enormous  exaggera- 
tions.   Add  to  this,  that  the  irrcligion 
of  Frenchmen  begets  a  proneness  to 
mysticism,  and  we   shall  understand 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  that  species 
of  fiction  which  belongs  to  the  world 
of  shadows  and  abstractions,  which  to 
us  is  the  most  distasteful,  which  we 
reluctantly  admire, even  when  glowing 
with  the  genius  of  a   Goethe  or  a 
Byron,  and  which  never  obtains  favour 
with  our   reading .  populace,  should 
form  the  daily  mental  aliment,  the 
staplecommodity  of  the  literary  market 
supplied  by  the  small  fry  of  the  press 
to  our  French  neighbours. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the 
taste  for  the  abstruse  and  the  superna- 
tural in  literatare,  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  is,  in  many  respects,  distin- 
gubhedfrom  the  same  propensity  in 
the  French  school  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting.  In  Germany,  this 
taste  may  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that 
in  that  country  society  h:is  neither 


*  What  a  grand  diabolic  glory  would  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre,  antl  Marat, 
with  other  chiefs  of  tlie  Reign  of  Terror,  have  in  a  picture  of  Pandemonium^!  and  how 
mightily  would  the  previous  real  existence  of  such  beings  have  assisted  the  imagination 
of  our  great  poet  in  conceiving  fit  inhabitants  for  hell ! 
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movemdiit  enoughy  nor  prospectiYe 
hope  in  precinct  enough,  either  to  pn^ 
voke  effort  or  to  inspire  interest.  Its 
authors  are  thrown,  therefore,  back 
upon  the  far-away  past,  or  forward  on 
the  distant  future.  The  near  of  both 
looks  too  like  the  present  to  affect 
them.  This  present  appears  to  be  but 
an  unchanging  picture  of  the  past, 
stripped  of  the  illusions  which  distance 
imparts,  and  the  future,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  soberly  anticipated,  but  an  iron 
continuance  of  the  present.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  surprising  immoYability  in 
Uie  history  of  that  nation.  Though 
continually  the  theatre  of  war,  it  has 
never  known  revolution ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  all  their  grand  outlines,  at 
least,  may  be  said  still  to  survive  within 
its  territory.  At  the  same  time,  all 
objects,  practical  and  politioal,  are  pro- 
scribed topics  to  German  writers,  to 
intermeddle  with  which  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 

eaternal  despotism  under  which  they 
ve,  but  almost  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  happy  quietude  of  their 
country.  The  stillness  and  passive- 
ness  of  the  social  state  in  which  they 
vegetate  consists,  nevertheless,  with  a 
wonderful  activity  of  intellect ;  and 
this  contrast,  in  the  same  people,  of  the 
most  prolific  and  enthusiastic  mental 
energies  with  a  civil  supineness  nearly 
absolute — a  phenomenon  which  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed — 
shows  strikingly  that  both  the  poetic 
and  philosophic  aspect  and  character 


of  hh  in  Germany  lies  deep  beneath 
its  surface.  It  thos  happens  that  men 
of  letters  in  that  land  become,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  position,  im- 
mersed in  moods  of  metaphysical  and 
fantastic  abstraction.  Thought  and 
fancjr  in  them  have  no  reference  or 
application  to  material  or  practical  re- 
alities, simplv  because,  not  deriving 
their  inspiration  from  the  actual  world, 
they  feel,  as  a  consequence,  that  they 
can  exert  no  influence  upon  it. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  volume  which  has  provoked  the 
foregoiug  observations  nardly  merits 
the  attendon  we  have  bestowed  upon 
it.  We  think,  however,  differently. 
The  most  unexceptionable  examples 
of  a  national  feeling  in  literature  are 
not  to  be  found  in  authors  and  books 
of  great  celebrity  and  merit,  but  rather 
in  the  common  productions  of  a  popu- 
lar mediocrity.  Inferior  works,  at 
least,  can  alone  show  the  extent  to 
which  any  depravity  of  intellect  among 
a  people  is  carried.  Works  of  genius 
may  often  be  regarded  as  devia- 
tions from  the  prevailing  taste.  But 
novels,  romances,  tales,  and  light  fie- 
tions,  designed  merely  to  amuse,  form 
a  criterion  to  judge  by  in  this  matter 
which  can  lead  to  no  mistake;  and 
it  is  therefore  that  we  have  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  insane  rhapso- 
dies of  M.  Janin,  which,  considered 
under  any  other  point  of  view  than 
the  one  we  have  adopted,  would  be 
utterly  beneath  contempt. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CANADA8. 


We  now  propose  to  give,  from  the 
works  of  Montgomery  Martin,  and 
M'Gregor,  and  from  otlier  sources,  a 
brief  sketch  of  those  great  provinces, 
or  rather  empires,  which  England,  after 
having  conquered  by  her  arms,  and 
attempted  to  conquer  by  her  civilisa- 
,  tion,  must  now  conquer  still  more  tiio- 
roughly  by  her  laws,  by  her  habits,and, 
above  all,  by  the  language  and  religion 
of  England. 

The  surface  of  Lower  Caoada  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  acres.  But  from  this  we  must  ex- 
clude a  surface  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  square  miles,  covered  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  province,  and 
fifty.two  thousand  covered  by  die  St 
Lawrence  and  part  of  the  Gmf. 

Commencing  our  view  of  the  pro* 


vince  with  the  sea-coast,  the  first  land 
which  is  seen  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  forests  to  the  verv  banks 
of  the  river.  On  the  north  side,  the 
mountains  run  up  as  far  as  Quebeo ; 
on  the  left,  the  range,  at  sixty  miles 
distance  from  Quebec,  runs  to  the 
south,  and  enters  the  United  States, 
where  they  form  the  Alleghanies,  the 
well-known  mountains  which,  rising 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  divide  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
The  country  between  those  two  ranges 
of  mountains  is  now  the  seat  of  war. 
The  whole  portion  of  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  coast 
to  the  boundary  of  Upper  Canada, 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  the 
first  part  swampy,  wild,  and  but  thinly 
inhabited,  the  second  more  fertile  and 
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better  peopled,  with  a  picturesque 
landscape,  and  many  fine  rivers  \  the 
third  and  most  important  portion  lies 
between  the  St  Maurice  river  and  the 
Ottawa,  where  the  provinces  join. 
The  country  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
from  the  river  is  slightly  elevated  into 
table  ridges.  The  St  Lawrence  in  this 
portion  contains  the  three  islands  of 
Montreal,  Jesns,  and  Perrot.  Montreal 
is  a  fine  island,  thirty-two  miles  long  by 
five  broad ;  the  isle  Jesus  is  twenty -one 
miles  long  by  six  broad,  is  level  and 
fertile.  Isle  Perrot,  lying  near  Mon- 
treal, is  seven  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  level,  but  sandy.  The  southern 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence  forms  a  vast 
proviAce,  in  some  parts  ninety  miles 
wide,  and  with  the  sea-coast  extend- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
This  territory  is  but  little  peopled  and 
little  known.  It  is,  however,  ascer- 
tained to  be  deeply  wooded,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  singular  fertility. 

The  third  section  of  Lower  Canada 
on  this  side  is  a  fine  district,  haying 
in  its  front  the  St  Lawrence,  and  h^ 
ving  in  its  rear  the  high  lands  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  boundary  which  di- 
vides Lower  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  A  portion  of  the  country 
along  tlie  banks  is  remarkably  bold, 
as  at  Quebec  and  Point  Levi.  But 
higher  up  the  river  the  shore  sinks 
into  the  plain.  On  the  advance  to- 
wards Montreal  the  southern  side  ex- 
hibits new  fissures  of  beauty,  and  its 
pastoral  loveliness  emulates  the  finest 
scenes  of  England,  with  the  still  su- 
perior effect  to  be  derived  from  a  back 
ground  of  noble  mountains. 
^  But  the  great  canal,  artery,  and 
life-giver  of  the  country  is  the  St 
Lawrence  itself,  a  river  which  throws 
all  our  European  conceptions  into  the 
background,  nearly  equalling  in  point 
of  lenp^th,  and  surpassing  in  point  of 
magnificence  and  picturesque  beauty, 
perhaps  every  other  river  in  the  world, 
with  an  entrance  extending  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Labrador,  106  leagues,  run- 
ning a  course  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles,  varying  from  one  to  ninety  miles 
broad,  2000  of  those  miles  navigable 
by  large  ships,  and  the  rest  by  vessels 
up  t(^  sixty  tons  burden. 

But  it  has  the  still  more  character- 
istic features  of  forming  a  succession 
of  the  largest  and  most  important 
lakes  in  the  world,  a  chain  of  fresh 
water  seas  passb^  through  the  north 
and  west  of  the  mighty  region,  wldch, 
unlesf  the  evil  fates  of  England  pre- 


dombate,  will  yet  form  the  noblest 
appanage  of  the  British  empire.  This 
noble  river  frequently  changes  its 
name.  From  the  sea  to  Montreal  it 
is  called  the  St  Lawrence ;  thence  to 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada  the  Cata^ 
ragui,  or  Troquois ;  between  lake  On- 
tario and  Erie  the  Niagara ;  between 
lakes  Erie  and  St  Clair  the  Detroit; 
between  lakes  St  Clair  and  Huron  the 
St  Clair;  and  between  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior  the  distance  is  called  the 
Narrows,  or  falls  of  St  Mary, 

The  scenery  of  this  river  from  its 
mouth  to  Quebec  is  unrivalled  in  the 
whole  Western  Continent.  From  the 
high  grounds  above  the  river,  the 
landscape  expands  in  sudden  bursts  of 
the  most  singidar  beauty,  a  succession 
of  deep  bays,  bold  headlands,  pastoral 
settlements,  rocky  islets,  powerful  ri- 
yers,  some  gliding  through  the  val- 
leys in  broad  and  quiet  channels,  some 
rolling  over  precipices,  some  bursting 
through  perpendicular  chasms  in  the 
Kranite  chain,  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
but  just  cleft  the  mountain ;  and  mo- 
ying  in  broad  and  quiet  grandeur 
through  the  centre  of  this  fine  view, 
the  St  Lawrence,  covered  with  ships 
of  war  and  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  active  and  animated  naviga- 
tion of  the  comitry. 

As  the  voyager  ascends  the  river  he 
sees  the  land  thoroughly  take  the 
shape  of  a  lofty  promontory,  and  the 
river  narrow  to  little  more  than  a 
thousand  yards.  Here  the  scepe  be- 
comes more  imposing.  On  the  lefl, 
Point  Levi,  with  its  romantic  church 
and  cottages  ;  on  the  right  the  isle  of 
Orleans,  strongly  resembling  the  coast 
of  Devonshire,  beyond  this  the  main- 
land opens  to  view,  and  the  falls  of 
Montmorency  are  seen,  a  cataract 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high;  agam, 
beyond  thb,  a  country  rising  amphi- 
theatrically,  with  the  battlements  of 
Quebec  cresting  the  ridge  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  looking  down  on  a  vast 
extent  of  countrpr,  the  natural  capital 
of  a  transatlantic  empire.  And  in 
front  of  Quebec  the  grand  basin 
formed  by  the  St  Charles  river,  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  long,  and 
two  broad.  The  population  of  Que- 
bec, in  1831,  was  25,916.  Quebec 
has  been  pronounced  impregnable,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  New  World,  and  if 
defended  by  British  troops,  and  suffi- 
ciently provisioned,  would  probably 
be  equal  to  resist  &e  assault  of  anv 
transatlantic  army.  The  citadel  stands 
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on  an  eminence  350  feet  high,  and 
vrith  its  strongly  constructed  works, 
extends  over  an  area  of  forty  acres. 
The  approach  to  it  from  the  lower  town 
is  steep,  and  enfiladed  by  heavy  can- 
non. A  redoubt  of  great  strength 
commands  the  harbour.  Tho  works 
altogether  are  of  the  most  massive  or- 
der, and  seem  calculated  to  bid  de- 
fiance  to  all  regular  attack,  yet  no 
fortress,  however  powerful,  is  proof 
against  surprise. 

The  United  States,  always  tliirsting 
for  new  territory  in  addition  to  the 
almost  boundless  realm  of  which  they 
have  never  been  able  to  people  a 
thousandth  part,  and  which  they  will 
be  unable  to  people  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come,  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  with  an  eye  of  rapine 
towards  Canada.  A  want  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  or  want 
of  common-sense  in  the  Government 
at  home,  might  leave  it  destitute  in 
the  commencement  of  a  new  war,  and 
a  rapid  rush  even  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  the  American  militia, 
might  achieve  an  enterprise  which 
European  discipline  might  attempt  in 
vain. 

Beyond  Quebec,  the  St  Lawrence 
widens  again,  and  the  scenery  on  the 
right  hand,  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
river,  is  finely  varied  with  groves, 
orchards,  and  corn  fields,  for  nearly 
fifty  miles.  From  this  point  to  Mon- 
treal, nearly  100  miles,  the  general 
landscape  owes  little  to  the  hand  of 
man,  yet  some  parts  are  highly  culti- 
vated, and  in  some  portions  the  vil- 
lages are  so  numerous,  as  apparently 
to  form  one  continued  mass  of  popu* 
lation.  Montreal  at  length  bursts 
upon  tho  eye  in  the  southernmost  point 
of  its  island.  The  Liland  is  level,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fine  feature,  which 
instantly  strikes  the  eye,  and  gives  the 
whole  an  air  of  magnificence  ;  an 
isolated  hill  on  its  western  extremity, 
rising  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  covered  with,  the  gardens, 
orchards,  and  villas,  of  the  opulent 
citizens.  Montreal  is  French  in  its 
buildings,  in  its  fashions,  and  in  its 
finery.  In  all  matters  of  display,  and 
even  of  trade  and  population,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  acknowledged  metropolis. 
It  has  increased  greaUy  in  opulence 
since  the  war.  Its  population  in  1825, 
was  22,000.  Since  then  it  has  in- 
creased upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  ami 
^  now  at  least  35,000. 

One  of  the  most  striking   natural 
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features  of  this  fine  country  is  the 
Cataract  of  the  Montmorency.  The 
river,  about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  Windsor,  rushes  over  a  marble 
ridge,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
great  Niagara  fall.  A  slight  decli. 
nation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  before  it 
reaches  the  precipice,  gives  a  great 
velocity  to  the  stream,  wliich  plunges 
from  that  vast  height  in  an  extended 
sheet  of  foam.  A  perpetual  spray 
rises  from  the  bottom,  displaying  all 
the  variety  of  the  prismatic  colours, 
and,  when  the  sun  shines  strongly, 
completing  the  various  beauties  of  this 
most  pictiuresque  of  waterfalls.  One 
of  the  most  singular  rivers  of  tho 
Continent,  And  tributary  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  the  Saguenay.  Its 
course  is  interrupted  by  rocks,  through 
which  it  foams  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. The  depth  at  its  mouth  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained ;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  deepest  of  rivers.  It  has 
been  tried  in  vain  with  330  fathoms  of 
line.  Two  miles  higher,  the  sound- 
ings have  been  140  fathoms.  The 
height  of  the  banks  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  depth  of  the  stream,  rising  from 
200  to  2000  feet  high. 

Lower  Canada  is  a  vast  province, 
and  if  fully  peopled,  will  be  equal  to 
the  largest  Furopean  empire,  excepting 
Russia.  No  country  in  the  world 
would  be  a  finer  deposit  for  population, 
or  aftbrd  more  adequate  means  for 
patting  the  whole  of  its  surface  at  the 
disposal  of  its  population.  Extending 
for  nearly  1000  miles  along  the  St 
Lawrence,  it  has  that  vast  river  for  its 
central  communication  for  bringing 
down  the  wealth  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  American  Continent,  and  by 
its  sea-coast  opening  to  the  ocean  and 
the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  only 
drawback  upon  this  facility  of  com- 
munication is  the  freezing  of  the  St 
Lawrence  in  the  winter ;  but  this, 
though  an  obstacle  to  a  communica- 
tion with  Europe,  would  probably 
impede  but  little  the  internal  commu- 
nication of  an  active,  comuiercial,  and 
fully  peopled  country.  In  Russia, 
winter  is  tho  chief  pe;riod  of  inter- 
course between  the  remote  provinces. 
Lower  Canada  abounds  with  rivers 
in  magnitude  and  number  altogether 
unequalled  by  the  general  irrigation 
of  Europe.  Those  rivei's  which  in 
summer  are  canals,  in  winter  would 
be  high-roads,  and  unless  popular 
convulsion  should  destroy  the  pros- 
perity of  this  great  settlement,  the 
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next  quarter  of  a  century  would  pro- 
bably see  the  colonists  achieving 
eTery  thing  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  Tivid  and  vigorous  enterprise. 
The  extent  of  solid  soil>  even  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  province,  is 
immefwe,  upwards  of  200,000  square 
miles,  about  three  times  and  a  half  the 
nze  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the 
north  extends  a  territory  which  may 
fiterally  be  called  boundless,  a  region 
iriid  and  wintry,  but  capable  of  sup- 
porting  life,  and  offering  to  the  ener- 
^es  of  Englishmen  a  noble  space  for 
that  industry  and  intelligence  which 
are  made  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
Nature. 

Upper  Canada,  which  is  more  com- 
pletely IB  the  hands  of  British  settlers, 
is  also  a  province  of  great  promise, 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  its  inhabited  parts  along  the  river 
chiefly  level,  finely  undulated,  and  to- 
wards the  North  rbing  into  ranges  of 
mountains.  Beyond  its  northern  boun- 
dary, this  country,  too,  is  unlimited,  or 
limited  only  by  the  Polar  Ocean. 
Upper  Canada,  though  receiving  per- 
pi^tnal  aeoessions  from  England,  is  still 
but  beginning  to  be  peopled.  Vast 
districts  are  still  a  wilderness,  yet  the 
soil  is  sing^ariy  fertUe,  the  climate 
comparatively  imld.  Villages  are  ra- 
pidly planting  where  but  a  few  years 
sinee  was  forest ;  schools,  mills,  and 
churches,  a  sure  sign  of  civilisation, 
are  erecting ;  villages  are  growing  into 
towns ;  the  Colonists  are  branching  out 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  foundation  is 
already  laid  of  permanent  empire. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  Upper  Canada  is  the  chain  of  lakes. 
In  this  it  differs  altogether  from  any 
European  country.  It  is  scarcely  go- 
ing too  far  to  assert,  that  the  lakes  ex- 
hibit a  peculiar  provision  of  nature, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  tempering 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of  se- 
curing general  communication.  The 
great  unbroken  mass  of  North  Ame- 
rica, scarcely  penetrated  in  any  part  by 
the  ocean,  would  be  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  inland  navigation  except 
for  those  great  lakes.  Of  course,  we 
speak  of  inland  navigation  on  a  large 
scale,  as  the  smaller  rivers  amply  sup- 
ply the  communication  between  the 
several  districts  of  each  province ;  but 
the  great  lakes  supply  this  eommuni- 
caftion  to  a  vast  and  unexampled  ex- 
tent. 
FoUowmg  the  course  of  the  St  Law- 
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renee  upwards,  we  first  come  to  Lake 
Ontario,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water, 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  shores  of  this  noble  lake 
exhibit  great  diversity ;  on  the  north, 
bold,  on  the  American  shore,  low,  on 
the  Canada  side,  well  wooded,  with 
thriving  settlements,  and  with  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Toronto  overhanging 
the  waters.  Still  ascending  the  stream, 
where  it  changes  its  name  to  the  Nia- 
gara, we  meet  the  famous  cataract,  too 
famous  for  any  description  here,  or  for 
any  other  mention  than  as  the  great 
outlet  of  the  upper  lakes,  discharging 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  two  mil- 
lion tons  of  water  in  the  hour.  Still 
ascending,  we  come  to  Lake  Erie, 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty. eight  miles 
in  circumference.  The  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  is  low;  the  northern  shore,  which 
belongs  to  Canada,  is  generally  abrupt 
and  bold ;  but  the  Erie  is  still  more  re- 
markable as  forming  the  head  of  .the 
most  extensive  navigation  in  the  world, 
and  enabling  vessels  to  visit  the  At- 
lantic, north  and  south.  The  great 
American  Erie  Canal  connects  the 
waters  of  the  lake  with  those  of  the 
Hudson  ;  this  is  an  achievement  of 
which  human  industry  may  be  proud. 
It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  long,  and  occupied  eight  years 
in  making,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
Champlain  Canal,  of  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  Its  annual  tolls  are  now 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Ano- 
ther great  canal,  the  Aswego,  con- 
nects  the  Erie  canal  with  Lake  On- 
tario. Other  canals,-  more  obscure, 
yet  scarcely  less  important,  connect 
the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  and, 
within  a  short  period,  it  is  expected 
that  the  steam-boats  from  New  Or- 
leans will  reach  the  lake.  On  the 
British  side,  the  efforts  are  scarcely 
less  vigorous.  The  ships  from  Que- 
bec will  soon  pass  into  Erie  through 
Ontario  ;  thence  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals  will  open  a  communi- 
cation through  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico will  be  reached  by  the  way  of  the 
upper  lakes.  In  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try lies  open,  a  great  theatre  for  all 
the  triumphs  of  inland  navigation ;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  as  in  the  Alps,  a 
person  without  changing  place,  may 
drink  of  water  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  ;  so  the  point  will  proba- 
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blv  yet  be  fixed  in  ibis  region^  from 
which  the  individual  may  find  bis  way, 
either  by  canal  or  by  river,  to  the  Au 
lantic,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Pacific,  or  to  Hudson^a  Bay. 

Still  ascending  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  now  takes  the  name  of  the  De- 
troit River,  we  reach  Lake  St  Clair, 
the  smallest  of  the  lakes,  oval,  and 
rather  less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Passing  the  lake,  we  again 
reach  the  St  Lawrence,  underthe  name 
of  the  St  Clair,  and  enter  the  Lake  Hu- 
ron ;  its  shape  irregular,  its  length  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles  broad,  and  co- 
Tering  an  area  of  five  million  acres. 
Still  passing  upwards  from  the  head  of 
^e  Huron,  where  the  river  takes  the 
name  of  the  St  Mary*s  Strait,  the  great 
rapids  are  entered,  a  low  cataract, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  by 
half  a  mile  broad,  where  the  water 
rushes  down  with  prodigious  velocity 
from  slope  to  slope,  till  it  enters 
the  Huron.  We  then  approach  the 
greatest  of  all  the  lakes.  Lake  Supe- 
rior, an  irregular  oblong  of  about  1265 
miles  in  circumference,  and  with  an 
average  depth  of  1000  feet,  its  wa- 
ters extremely  cold,  and  singularly 
pure,  but  exposed  to  storms,  and  rising 
into  waves  that  rival  those  of  the 
ocean.  This  may  be  fairly  called  a 
freeh  water  Mediterranean,  its  Cana- 
dian coast  being  estimated  at  1800 
miles  long.  One  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  chief  lakes  is  their  ex- 
treme depth,  and  the  probable  object 
in  this  seems  to  be,  that  at  no  future 
period  those  lakes  should  cease  to 
exist.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  engi- 
neers who  have  examined  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  waters  of  all  the 
lakes,  from  the  widening  of  their  out- 
lets into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  from  the 
St  Lawrence  into  the  ocean.  As  the 
lakes  are  on  a  succession  of  plateaus 
constantly  ascending,  until  the  surface 
of  the  Lake  Superior  is  617  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  the  con- 
sequence if  they  were  shallow  would 
be,  that  the^  would  be  all  drained  into 
the  ocean  m  process  of  time.  But 
this  is  guarded  against  in  the  instance 
of  Lake  Superior,  by  its  bed  being  cer- 
tainly more  than  SCO  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  lakes,  as  they  descend  in 
succession,  are  not  merely  successively 
of  smaller  dimensions,  but  of  inferior 
depth,  the  extreme  depth  becoming  less 
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necessary  as  the  plateaus  descend  newrer 
to  the  ocean. 

We  shall  now'givd  a  general  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  great  country. 
The  name  of  Canada  itself  has  been 
long  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
etymologbts.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  an  exclamation  of 
some  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigt- . 
tors,  who,  observing  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  either  cried  out  or  wrote 
on  their  maps,  Aca-Nada — aca-Nada» 
It  has  also  been  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Spanish* 
Canada,  a  canal,  from  the  shape 
of  the  country,  forming  the  blank 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  but  the 
more  received  explanation  is  the  In- 
dian one,  Canata,  a  collection  of  hutt. 

The  splendid  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  equinoctial  America 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  to  the  west.  Eog* 
land,  though  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  followed  the 
general  track,  but  the  grand  ol^ect  of 
discovery  in  that  age  was  less  the 
New  World  than  the  Old,  less  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  Western 
Continent,  than  the  opulence  of  India. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  himself  was 
to  find  a  way  across  the  ocean  to 
India.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  New  World  lay  in  the  path,  the 
ol^'ect  was  to  discover  a  north-west 
passage.  Henry  VII.  in  1497,  sent 
out  John  Cabot,  the  Italian,  with  atx 
ships  to  the  north.  Newfoundland 
was  the  first  discovery,  whence  they 
reached  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  but 
returned  to  England,  having  formed 
no  settlement.  Some  abortive  attempts 
were  subsequently  made  by  English 
merchants  to  colonize,  but  the  first 
actual  fixture  on  the  soil  was  made  by 
France. 

Francis  I.  of  France  sent  out  Gio- 
vanni Varazano,  a  Florentine,  with'an 
expedition,  which  discovered  Florida, 
and  thence  sailing  back  to  the  50^  of 
latitude,  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  and  called  it  La  Nouvello 
France.  The  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525, 
and  the  capture  of  Francis,  paralyzed 
French  discovery,  but  the  cod  fishery 
at  Newfoundland,  which  so  early  as 
1517  had  ships  engaged  in  it  from 
the  chief  naval  powers  of  Europe, 
naturally  fixed  the  European  eye  on 
the  Canadian  shore.  Jacques  Cartier, 
a  fisherman  of  St  Maloes,  after  tra- 
versing the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  re- 
turned in  1545  wkh  a  Royal  conunis* 
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fiioD,  three  lai^  Tessels,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Tolanteers.  He  sailed  np  the 
St  Lawrenee,  so  eall^>  from  its  beinff 
discovered  on  that  Saint's  day,  the  10th 
of  Ang^t,  anchored  off  Quebec,  then 
caUed  Stada  Cona.  He  then  went 
up  the  river  in  his  pinnace  and  boats, 
until,  on  the  3d  of  October,  he  reached 
the  island,  which,  from  its  hill,  he 
called  Mont  Royal,  now  Montreal. 
In  1540,  the  French  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  Signor  de  Robeval, 
commissioned  by  Francis  as  Viceroy 
in  Canada.  The  French  are  bad 
colonists,  and  the  chief  result  of  their 
settlement  on  the  coast  was  to  teach 
the  nse  of  fire-arms  to  the  Indians  in 
the  north, — a  fatal  present,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
those  unfortunate  barbarians.  Quebec 
was  founded  in  1608.  In  fourteen 
years  after,  its  population  had  not 
amounted  to  fifly  souls. 

Fr^ce  has  been  alternately  the 
support  and  the  scourge  of  Rome. 
At  this  period  she  was  governed  by 
Richelieu.  He  formed  a  company  of 
clergy  and  laity,  called  the  Company, 
composed  of  a  hundred  partners. 
The  leading  object  was  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  to  Popery  ;  the  second 
^e  fur  trade,  and  the  old  dream  of  a 
passage  to  Chbia.  This  was  the  ' 
most  liberal  of  all  donatives,  if  the 
King  had  known  what  he  was  giving 
away  ;  for  it  conveyed  the  soil  of  Ca- 
nada, with  the  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
to  the  Company,  on  the  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  fealty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  presentation  of  a  crown 
of  gold  at  each  new  accession  to  the 
throne.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
principles  of  Popery  were  exhibited 
to  their  usual  extent,  in  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  Protestants  and  other 
heretics,  and  all  Jews  from  the  colony. 
By  the  peace  of  1632  between  Eug- 
land  and  France,  a  peace  which  as 
strongly  marked  British  ignorance  as 
French  inactivity,  the  great  provinces 
of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  were  ceded  to  France.  In 
1663,  from  the  feebleness  and  mis- 

fovernment  of  the  Company,  the 
rench  King,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert, 
erected  the  Canadas  into  a  Royal 
Government,  encouraged  his  disband- 
ed soldiers  to  make  settlements,  and 
gave  estates  to  their  officers,  with  land 
under  the  feudal  tenure  to  the  soldiers, 
a  form  of  property  which  still  sub- 
sists. The  cruelties  perpetrated  on 
the  Indians,  produced  desperate  reta- 


liation ;  and  to  nretetit  surprises,  the 
government  oraered  that  the  settle- 
ments should  be  concentrated  ;  no 
lands  being  allowed  to  be  cultivated, 
but  such  as  were  near  each  other. 
This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  mili- 
tary style  of  the  French  Canadian 
townships,  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
why  the  south-west  frontier  haa  been 
nearly  deserted,  and  as  such  constantly 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  that 
most  encroaching  of  all  powers,  the 
United  States.  In  1682,  the  Missis- 
sippi was  descended  to  the  sea  by  the 
French,  who  took  nominal  possession 
of  all  the  countries  watered  by  that 
great  river,  and  in  honour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  called  it  Louisiana.  For  half 
a  century  the  Jealousies  of  the  French 
and  English  colonists  produced  fre- 
quent hostilities,  hostilities  as  obscure 
as  they  were  criminal,  and  as  worth- 
less as  they  were  either.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
portant consequences  which  may  arise 
from  slight  events,  that  those  attacks 
on  the  British  produced  the  Conven- 
tion at  Albany,  in  July,  1754,  when 
Franklin  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
union  of  the  States,  and  the  levy  of 
men  and  money  to  resist  the  French. 
This  plan  was  finally  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  Seven  Years*  War 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  once 
more  upon  Canada.  In  1756,  tho 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  major-ge- 
neral in  the  service,  and  an  officer  of 
high  character,  was  sent  out  with 
large  reinforcements.  He  fell  on  the 
British  forts,  feebly  garrisoned,  and 
unprepared  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
force.  The  troops  and  colonists  were 
defeated,  and  they  returned  with  nearly 
2000  prisoners.  The  French  can  be 
remarkably  courteous  on  occasion, 
yet  no  soldiery  have  ever  exhibited 
more  startling  instances  of  a  sudden 
change  from  courtesy  to  massacre. 
Whether  Montcalm  felt  himself  em- 
barrassed by  the  number  of  his  pri- 
soners, or  was  determined  to  strike 
terror  by  bloody  execution,  he  suffered 
his  Indian  allies  to  fall  upon  those 
brave  men,  unarmed  as  they  were,  and 
on  the  faith  of  capitulation.  The 
whole  2000  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  Perhaps  no  act  of  national 
barbarity  was  ever  un visited  by  judi- 
cial vengeance.  This  act  cost  Mont- 
calm his  life ;  his  army,  the  loss  of 
their  honour,  and  France  the  loss  of 
the  Canadas  for  ever. 

Its  first  fruiu  were  to  direct  the  eye 
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of  British  Council  to  Canada^  to  rouse 
the  national  indignation  to  second  the 
Goyemment^  and  to  enable  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  then  Prime  Minister, 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
of  the  French  Colonies  in  North  A- 
merica. 

In  1759,  Canada  was  invaded  in 
three  quarters.  Eight  thousand  men, 
destined  for  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  the 
memorable  Wolfe.  Montcalm  had 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing militia  and  Indians.  The  first 
attack  of  the  British  on  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Montmorency  failed,  with  the 
loss  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  second  da- 
ring attempt  was  to  throw  the  army  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham  above  the  city. 
The  soldiers  had  to  climb  up  the  pre- 
cipice by  the  shrubs  and  roots  of  trees 
growing  amongst  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  13  th  of  December, 
1739,  the  French  General  was  asto- 
nished by  seeing  the  British  line  drawn 
up  within  sight  of  Quebec.  Mont- 
calm instantly  advanced  to  the  attack  ; 
he  has  been  charged  with  rashness  in 
encountering  this  hazard,  but  he  was  a 
brave  soldier  with  a  high  reputation 
at  stake,  and  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned, if  suffering  nimself  to  be  en- 
closed within  his  own  walls,  and  in- 
sulted by  an  inferior'  force,  would  not 
have  tarnished  his  character  with  the 
suspicious  and  haughty  Court  of  Ver- 
saiUes.  He  marched  out  instantly, 
without  waiting  for  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  men  which  he  had  detached 
on  observation.  It  is  remarkable  to 
us,  who  have  lived  in  an  age  where  ar- 
tillery formed  the  great  arm  of  war, 
that  this  battle  was  fought  almost 
wholly  without  artillery,  the  French 
having  but  two  guns,  and  the  English 
but  one  of  small  calibre,  which  the 
sailors  had  dragged  up  the  precipice 
with  ropes.  But  the  British  weapon 
is  the  bayonet,  and  with  that  in  their 
hands  they  never  have  been  beaten  on 
fair  ground.  Both  generals  exposed 
themselves  gallantly,  and  both  feU; 
Montcalm  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
column  ;  Wolfe  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  grenadiers,  receiving  three  suc- 
cessive wounds  in  the  wrist,  in  the 
groin,  and  the  mortal  one  in  his  breast. 
As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  he  heard  the 
cry,  "  they  run,  they  run."  "  Who 
run  ?  "  he  asked.  *«  The  French,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Then  I  die  contented," 
Ifere  bis  wonb  as  he  expired.    The 


battle  cost  the  English  six  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  the  French  fifteen 
hundred.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  capitulation  of  Quebec.  The 
Peace  of  1763  extingubhed  all  the 
pretensions  of  France  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Government  of  the  British  Co- 
lonies and  Conquests  has  always  been 
gentle ;  every  privilege  consistent  with 
public  quiet  has  been  uniformly  grant- 
ed, and  large  contributions  from  Eng- 
land, in  support  of  the  local  expendi- 
ture, have  habitually  relieved  the 
Colonists  of  the  heavier  taxation. 
But  in  Canada  this  lenity  was  pushed 
to  a  length  which  has  finally  resulted 
in  alienation.  The  first  policy  of  any 
country  should  be  to  make  its  con- 
quests a  part  of  itself,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  recollections  of  their  former  state, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
to  be  separated  no  more ;  this  effect 
is  to  be  produced  only  by  a  connexion 
in  language,  religion,  and  constitution. 
The  British  Government  neglected  the 
whole  three,  and  the  Canadians  remain, 
French,  Papists,  and  feudalists,  to  this 
hour.  By  these  means  they  have  al- 
ways continued  a  separate  people,  still 
regarding  themselves  as  connected  with 
the  country  of  the  original  settlers, 
imbibing  French  politics  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  retaining  the  hereditary  anti- 
pathy to  England.  Violence,  of  course, 
is  bad  policy.  But  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, at  the  period  of  their  conquest, 
to  have  insisted  on  making  British  law, 
language,  and  religion,  paramount  in 
the  country  ;  and  all  this  would  have 
been  accomplished  within  a  genera- 
tion by  the  simple  adoption  of  our 
language  in  all  public  proceedings, 
encouraging  its  use  among  the  rising 
population,plantingProtestantchurch- 
es  in  the  principal  districts,  and  enu 
ring  the  people  to  the  safe,  clear, 
and  powerful  operation  of  British 
law. 

The  British  conquest  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  Canadas.  As  in 
every  country  where  Britain  has  ob- 
tained the  unquestioned  supremacy, 
commerce,  cultivation,  justice,  and 
security  followed.  The  Canadas,  while 
imder  the  French  Government,  had 
been  proverbial  for  misfortune.  No- 
thing prospered  with  them.  France, 
harshly,  haughtily,  and  ignorantly  go- 
verned at  home,  was  always  the  worst 
mother  of  colonies.  Spain,  though 
equiUly  harsh,  haughty,  and  ignorant. 
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in  some  degree  corrected  those  yices 
by  her  indolence.     She  left  her  colo- 
nies to  a  sleepy  "  Council  of  the  In- 
dies^" who  left  the  colonies  to  them- 
selresy  and  requiring  to  know  little  of 
their  condition  further  than  they  paid 
their  annual  tribute  from  their  mines, 
suffered  them  to  escape  that  most  vex- 
ations of  all  public  sufferings,  the  vex- 
ation of  perpetual  experiments.     But, 
with  France,  all  was  pernicious  acti- 
vity.    Every  new  reign  produced  a 
new  Minister,  who  had  a  panacea  for 
every   State  disease,  who  began  by 
changing  all  that  had  been  done  be- 
fore him,  threw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion, and  left  the  confusion  to  be 
still  more  confused  by  his  successor. 
One  instance  is  equivalent  to  a  volume. 
At  the  moment  when  common  policy 
would  have  dictated  to  France  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  supporting  the  credit 
of  the  colony,  when  the  British  troops 
were  actually  on  their  way  to  attack 
the  Canadas,  the  provinces  were  left 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Royal  Intendant, 
named  Bigot,  who  notoriously  plun- 
dered them  to  the  most  astonishing 
amount ;  a  plunder  which  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  as  if  double  insanity  ruled 
the  hour,  actually  retaliated  by  dis- 
honouring the  Intendant's  bills,  thus 
mining  the  holders  of  the  bills  to  the 
sum  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  also 
destroying  the  paper  currency  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  sterling,  of 
which  four  per  cent  alone  was  ever 
recovered. 

In  1 775,  a  new  era  commenced.  The 
American  war  broke  out,  in  which  the 
Canadas  were  suddenly  involved.  At 
the  close  of  its  first  year,  Montgomery, 
with  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents, 
invaded  Lower  Canada.  The  small 
towns,  wholly  unprotected  and  unpro- 
vided with  means  of  defence,  speedily 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  Montreal  was 
captured,  with  the  chief  stores  and  pro- 
visions of  the  province.  A  second 
division  moved  against  Quebec,  under 
Arnold.  On  the  8th  of  November  he 
had  reached  Point  Levi,  opposite  the 
town.  If  he  had  been  enabled  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  first  surprise,  he  must 
have  overpowered  the  few  troops 
there,  and  been  master  of  Canada  1 
But  the  Britbh  had,  in  the  person  of 
General  Carleton  the  governor,  one 
of  those  true  military  geniuses  who  are 
made  to  strike  brilliant  strokes  in  war. 
Carleton,  while  struggling  with  the 
American  forces  near  Montreal,  was 
informed  of  the  extreme  peril  of  Que- 


bec. He  knew  that  it  was  defence- 
less, and  that  the  probability  was  that 
it  would  fall  before  his  arrival.  But 
he  adopted  the  bold  decision  to  save  it 
if  possible.  He  followed  up  the  deci- 
sion with  masterly  skill ;  deceived 
Montgomery  by  a  movement  to  the 
rear;  evaded  Arnold's  army,  which 
had  now  passed  the  river ;  and,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  enemy  and 
the  joy  of  Quebec,  entered  the  city 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  exploit,  and  its  consequences, 
deserve  to  be  dwelt  on  as  among  the 
instances  where  gallantry  compensates 
for  want  of  force,  and  where  the 
mightiest  interests  often  turn  upon  the 
talent  of  the  individual.  With  all 
Carleton*s  exertions,  the  state  of  the 
city  seemed  all  but  hopeless.  He  had 
but  850  regular  troops,  which,  with 
450  seamen,  and  volunteers  from  the 
people,  made  up  but  1800  men. 
Arnold  and  Mon^omery  then  joined 
their  forces,  and  as  capture  by  sur- 
prise was  hopeless,  commenced  the 
siege.  But  the  means  of  besieging 
were  few  among  the  native  armies, 
and  the  siege  was  soon  turned  into  a 
blockade.  An  American  blockade  in 
the  month  of  December  was  too  try- 
ing to  the  human  frame  to  be  patient- 
ly borne  by  men  exposed  to  the  terri- 
ble severity  of  the  winter,  and  Mont- 
gomery, a  daring  soldier,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  at  onccy 
by  either  defeat  or  victory.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  December  he 
advanced  in  silence,  at  the  head  of  a 
column,  to  attempt  the  citadel  by  as- 
sault. Darkness  and  a  heavy  snow- 
storm concealed  his  approach.  He 
reached  the  passage  leading  to  the  gate 
of  the  fortress  unobserved.  But  there 
he  was  challenged  by  a  centinel,  the 
alarm  was  instantly  spread  through 
the  garrison.  They  crowded  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  and  a  tremendous  fire 
was  opened  from  the  heavy  guns, 
which  completely  commanded  the  pas- 
sage, where  the  Americans  stood  thick 
and  crowding,  without  being  able 
either  to  advance  or  retreat.  The 
groans  and  cries  of  those  unfortunate 
men  told  how  heavily  they  suffered* 
At  length  the  groans  sunk,  the  can- 
non and  musketry  ceased  to  fire,  and 
the  garrison  waited  under  arms  for  the 
dawn  to  show  them  with  what  enemy 
they  had  been  contending  in  the  dark- 
ness of  this  dreadful  night,  and  what 
other  enemy  they  had  still  to  encoun- 
ter.    At  the  tardy  day-break  of  tho 
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Canadian  ChristmaSy  the^  could  see 
nothing  but  an  expanse  of  snow ;  the 
storm  had  continued  to  fall  during^the 
nighty  and  the  dead  were  covered  by 
this  one  vast  winding  sheet.  On  re- 
xnoTing  the  snow>  tbe  fallen  Amerio 
cans  were  founds  and  among  them 
Montgomery,  who  had  died  sword  in 
band.  This  failure  finished  the  siege. 
The  Americans  withdrew  to  some  dis- 
tance, kept  up  the  semblance  of  a 
blockade,  and  finally,  in  May,  with- 
drew. 
The  Americans  Yor  twoyears  made 
^  repeated  attacks  on  Canada ;  they  al- 
most uniyersally  returned  with  dis- 
grace. A  frontier  of  1800  miles  long 
could  not  be  protected  by  the  handful  of 
British  troops  in  the  Canadas,  amount* 
ing  to  scarcely  4000  men,  nor  by  the 
Canadian  militia,  scattered  among  the 
little  towns  of  a  wilderness,  extending 
as  far  as  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  and  as 
unpeopled  as  a  Russian  desert.  The 
Americans,  of  course,  took  some  of 
the  defenceless  towns,  but  all  their  in- 
▼asions  finally  concluded  in  defeat, 
and  in  a  glsid  escape  across  the  St 
Lawrence.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  Canadas  that  at  this  period  they 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  General 
Sir  George  PreTost,  an  officer  who 
seemed  to  think  that  no  battle  should 
be  fought  where  there  was  a  chance 
of  opposition,  and  that  to  carry  his 
troops  safe  off  the  field  was  the  chief 
business  of  a  general.  Sir  George 
Prevosfs  last  display,  where,  at  the 
head  of  eleven  thousand  men, — troops 
trained  under  Wellington,  and  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  veterans  of  France 
fly  before  t'hem, — he  retreated  from  the 
front  of  an  American  post,  garrisoned 
by  but  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  settled 
the  public  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Sir  George  was  shortly  after  ordered 
to  return  home,  but  before  the  affairs 
of  hu  governorship  could  be  brought 
before  the  public  he  died.  The  naval 
war  in  its  commencement  was  unlucky 
on  the  part  of  England.  By  the  most 
singular  oversight  no  preparation  was 
made  by  the  British  naval  authorities 
to  blockade  the  American  harbours  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  In 
consequence,  their  cruisers  escaped  to 
make  havoc  amongst  the  British  mer- 
chantmen. Several  of  the  British  fri- 
gates were  taken,  but  the  wonder  was 
at  an  end  when  the  inequality  of  force 
was  known,  the  Americans  habitually 
rating  their  vessels  below  the  truth. 
Thus,  the  nomiinal  thirty  gun  frigate 
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generally  canied  ten  or  a  dozen  guns 
above  the  number,  while  the  forty- 
eight  gun  frigate,  in  size,  strength,  and 
guns,  was  little  less  than  a  British sixty- 
fovii.  But  when  this  most  disingenu- 
ous contrivance  was  discovered,  the 
natural  remedy  was  applied.  Heavier 
frigates  were  sent  £rom  the  Britiah 
ports,  the  American  cruisers  were 
chased  into  their  harbours,  and  the 
action  of  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake, 
in  which  the  former  captured  her  an- 
tagonist in  eleven  minutes,  and  cap- 
tured her  by  boarding,  settled  the 
question  of  the  true  superiority. 

In  touching  on  this  great  subject, 
some  slight  notice  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  naturally  be  expected.  So 
far  as  it  is  ascertained,  the  geological 
structure  of  Upper  Canada  exhibits  a 
granite  country,  accompanied  with 
calcareous  rocks  of  a  soft  texture,  and 
in  horizontal  strata.  That  the  whole 
country  has  been  subjected  to  violent 
physical  convulsions,  is  evident  from 
the  singular  contortions  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  immense  chasms  found  in  the 
mountains,  from  the  indications  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  rocks  on  the  surface  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitrification .  Earthquakes 
are  rare,  but  have  been  terrible.  An 
earthquake,  in  1663,  convulsed  Que- 
bec and  the  surrounding  country  to 
an  extent  of  600  miles  by  300.  Thus 
an  extent  of  180,000  square  miles,  or 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  was  heaved  up  at  once ;  such 
are  the  measureless  powers  of  nature. 
The  quantity  of  good  soil  in  Canada 
is  proportionate  to  that  of  any  other 
country  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  best  lands  are  those  on 
which  the  hardest  pieces  of  timber  are 
found,  such  as  the  oak  and  maple,  &c. 
The  soil  in  some  places  is  singularly 
fertile.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  an 
acre  are  a  frequent  produce.  In  some 
instances  even  a  hundred  bushels  have 
been  produced.  The  country  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  which  has  been 
called  the  fB^  end  of  the  world,  has 
been  yet  nearly  untried.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  dreary  and  wild,  an  alternation 
of  swamp  and  sand,  the  winter  exces- 
sive; strong  whisky  is  frozen  to  the 
consistence  of*  honey.  But  the  sum- 
mers, like  those  of  all  northern  regions, 
are  often  intensely  hot.  When  man 
is  once  settied  there,  the  wilderness 
itself  will  undergo  a  change,  the 
swamps  will  be  drained,  the  sands  co- 
vered with  com.   With  these  changes 
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the    climate  itself  will  be  changed. 
With  iron^  coals,  and  man,  all  things 
may  be  accomplished  in  any  country 
of  the  globe.     The  soil  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada   is  chiefly  composed  of  brown 
clay  and  loam,  intermixed  with  marl ; 
irony  copper,  and  coal,  are  to  be  found, 
with  all  Uie  other  common  minerals  of 
£arope.     It  is  conceived  that  the  en- 
tire of  Upper  Canada  has,  subsequent- 
ly to  the  deluge,  been  one  great  lake, 
in  w^hich  the  mountains  were  islands. 
The  'waters  of  the  lakes  themselves  have 
been  evidently  subsiding  within  human 
memory,  and  though  there  seems  t^  be 
a  provision,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, for  their  perpetual  existence, 
ret  there  seems  to  be  also  a  provision 
or  the  future  increase  of  the  popula- 
tionj  in  the  increase  of  the  dry  land. 
The  climate  of  the  Canadas,  of  course, 
Taries  as  the  country  ranges  from  the 
south  to  the  north.     As  a  whole,  it  is 
cold,  but  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sun 
bright  even  in  winter,  and  the  air 
healthy.     In  the  north  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, snow  begins  in  November,  but 
seldom  continues  long  on  the  ground 
till  December,  when  the  actual  winter 
begins,  and   the  snow,  several  feet 
deep,  remains  on  the  ground  nearly 
till  May.     The  degree  of  frost  during 
this  period  is  startling  to  our  Euro- 
pean ears.     Its  usual  range  for  the 
four  months  from  December,  is  from 
25  to  32  below  zero,  or  64  below  the 
freezing  point.     Twenty  is  the  ave- 
rage.     In   1790,   Mercury  froze  at 
Quebec.     The  lime-stone  rocks  are 
often  split  by  the  frost.     During  the 
peculiarly  cold    nights,    the    forests 
groan  and  crack  with  the  expansion 
of  their  vessels,  as  if  they  were  cutting 
down  by  innumerable  axes.     But  on 
a  change  of  wind  to  the  southward, 
the  weather  is  overcast,  the  atmos- 
phere  becomes  damp,  fog  and  snow 
follow,    and  the  thermometer  rises. 
Yet  such  is  the  elasticity  of  man,  that 
this  season,  which  would  seem  to  put 
an  end  to  all  human  occupation,  and 
even  to  be  fatal  to  human  life,  is  the 
grand  holiday   of  Canada.       Every 
man  prepares  his  sleigh  or  cariole ;  all 
business  is  at  an  end,  and  amusement, 
or  rather  amusements  of  every  kind, 
become  the   great  business  of  life. 
Friends  who  have  not  seen  each  other 
for  the  half-year  before,  now  renew 
their  intercourse.     Balls  and  dinners 
follow  in  rapid  succession.     Pic-nic 
parties  are  given  in  all  directions. 
The  snow-storm  may  block  them  up, 
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but  it  renews  the  face  of  the  coimtry 
with  a  fresh  covering,  and  those  sons 
and  daughters  of  gaiety  fly  at  full 
speed  over  an  unobstructed  landscape, 
with  a  delight  actually  enhanced  by 
the  severity  of  the  season.  But  tra- 
velling over  the  rivers  and  lakes  is 
sometimes  hazardous.  Even  in  the 
severest  frost,  there  are  weak  places 
to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  ice, 
which  the  moment  they  are  touched 
by  the  sleigh  give  way,  and  carry 
down  the  horse,  the  vehicle,  and  all 
that  it  contains.  In  general,  how- 
ever, those  weak  places  are  of  small 
size,  and  if  a  moment  is  allowed,  the 
driver  jumps,  on  the  strong  iee,  seizes 
the  rope,  which,  in  contemplation  of 
such  accidents,  is  round  every  horse's 
neck,  and  drags  him  from  the  water. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  establish- 
ed way  of  escape  on  those  occasions,  is 
to  begin  by  strangling  the  horse.  As 
soon  as  the  noose  is  drawn  tight  and 
his  windpipe  thus  stopped,  the  horse 
becomes  motionless,  floats  on  his  side^ 
and  is  easily  dragged  to  the  solid  ice, 
where,  on  the  noose  being  opened, 
respiration  soon  returns,  and  the  horse 
in  a  few  minutes  is  galloping  away  as 
spiritedly  as  ever,  while  if  he  had  been 
suffered  to  struggle,  he  would  only 
have  exhausted  himself  and  finally 
sunk.  This  accident  and  this  reco- 
very has  been  known  to  occur  so 
much  as  three  times  a  day  to  the  same 
horse.  But  travelling  on  the  frozen 
lakes  is  more  dangerous  still,  from 
vast  rifls  which  run  from  side  to  side, 
from  one  to  six  feet  broad.  The  dri- 
vers, when  they  see  no  other  mode  of 
passing,  sometimes  make  the  despe- 
rate attempt  to  bring  up  the  horse  at 
full  gallop,  and  leap  across,  sleigh  and 
all.  A  slip  here  is  all  but  inevitable 
ruin.  A  still  more  formidable  dan- 
ger, however,  arises  from  the  snow- 
storm. A  snow-fall  is  oflen  accom- 
panied by  a  furious  gale  of  wind, 
which,  while  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
snow,  covers  all  tracks,  obliterates  all 
land*  marks,  and  leaves  the  traveller 
helpless  and  bewildered  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  formed  desert. 

About  once  in  ten  years  the  St 
Lawrence  is  completely  frozen  across 
at  Quebec.  This  is  an  event  of  pecu- 
liar rejoicing.  Booths  are  erected,  a 
fair  is  held,  sleigh  races  are  establish- 
ed, and  the  country  people  bring  their 
frozen  provisions  across  the  porif  or 
ice  bridge,  as  it  is  termed,  in  great 
abundance.    • 
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Provisions  in  the  Canadas  are  easily 
preserved  by  the  help  of  the  frost. 
At  the  first  setting  in  of  winter,  the 
farmer  houses  all  his  cattlei  sheep,  and 
poultry,  and  kills  all  those  that  are  for 
use  during  the  ensuing*  six  months. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  frost  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  packed  in  casks 
with  snow  to  preserve  them  from  the 
air.  When  required  for  use,  they  are 
thawed  with  cold  water;  salt  is  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  During  April, 
the  coming  of  the  summer  begins  to 
be  felt,  and  by  the  first  week  in  May 
the  snow  has  all  disappeared  in  the 
country  round  Quebec.  At  Mon- 
treal, the  disappearance  is  nearly  three 
weeks  earlier.  From  Quebec  down- 
wards, the  St  Lawrence  is  not  frozen 
over,  but  is  choked  with  vast  frag- 
ments of  ice.  The  summer  begins 
about  the  middle  of  May,  ushered  in 
by  moderate  rains ;  but  in  June,  July, 
and  August  the  heat  suddenly  in- 
creases, and  at  intervals  becomes  op- 
pressive, the  thermometer  ranging 
from  80  to  95  in  the  shade;  the  aver- 
age heat  is  75,  But  the  clearing  of 
the  country  since  1818,  partial  as  it 
has  been,  is  said  to  have  already  pro- 
duced a  visible  change  in  the  climate 
in  shortening  the  winters.  On  the 
whole,  the  climate  is  favourable  to 
life.  The  air  is  so  dry  that  metals 
rust  but  slightly,  even  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  lakes.  Thus  iron  bolts 
are  used  in  ship-building  instead  of 
copper.  As  the  country  becomes 
more  populous  the  climate  becomes 
milder.  With  the  draining  of  the 
swamps,  the  agues  naturally  disap- 
pear. The  peasantry  are  generally 
active,  robust,  and  healthy ;  their 
cheeks  exhibit  the  rose,  which  is  so 
seldom  to  be  seen  out  of  England,  and 
their  whole  appearance  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  sickly  physiogno- 
my of  the  man  of  the  States. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by 
the  census  of  1831,  was  for  the  Que- 
bec district,  151,985 ;  for  the  Mont- 
real distrity,  280,050  ;  for  the  Three 
Rivers  district,  56,570.  The  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Canada  in  1833  was 
296,544,  having  made  an  increase  of 
nearly  150,000  in  ten  years,  an  in- 
crease which  is  now  rapidly  progres- 
sive by  annual  emigrations  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

The  tenures  of  land  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada form  an  important  feature  in 
the  general  description  of  the  country. 
The  first  French  settlers  brought  with 
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them  the  habits  of  the  feudal  law. 
When  the  King  adopted  the  settle- 
ment, he,  as  the  feudal  lord,  granted 
to  nobles,  respectable  families,  and 
officers  of  his  army,  large  tracts  of 
land,  as  seignories  to  be  held  immedi- 
ately from  the  King  as  fiefs,  on  con- 
dition of  the  iieignors  rendering  homage 
on  accession  to  their  property.  On 
the  decease  of  the  seignor,  his  eldest 
son  takes  the  chateau,  and  if  there  are 
more  than  two  sons,  half  the  lands. 
Where  there  are  but  two,  the  eldest 
takes  the  chateau  with  two  thirds  of 
the  land.  He  has  a  portion,  also, 
of  all  the  fisheries  on  the  estate,  re- 
ceives fines  on  all  transfers  of  property, 
is  empowered  to  fell  timber,  and  in 
return,  is  generally  bound  to  open 
roads  for  the  people  through  his  estate, 
and  to  proviae  mills  for  grinding  the 
corn.  Custom  is  every  thing,  and  the 
habitans,  as  the  French  Canadians 
call  themselves,  are  so  much  attached 
to  this  species  of  patriarchal  depen- 
dence, that  they  have  seldom  availed 
themselves  of  the  free  soccage  tenure, 
which  leaves  the  farmer  unshackled 
by  any  conditions  whatever,  but  those 
of  obedience  to  the  King,  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  laws.  The  soccage  ten- 
ure was  introduced  by  the  British  con- 
quest in  1759,  from  which  period  the 
British  grants  in  Canada  have  amount- 
ed to  seven  millions  of  acres,  whUe  the 
old  feudal  grants  amounted  to  the  vast 
number  of  nearly  eleven  millions.  By 
the  Militia  Act  of  Lower  Canada, 
every  man  from  18  to  60  is  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  with  the  usual  ex- 
ceptions of  the  clergy,  physicians, 
schoolmasters,  &c.  The  officers  are 
appointed  by  Government.  In  1827, 
the  return  of  the  militia  was  93,000  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  regular  troops 
in  both  the  Canadas  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  revolt  were  unfortu- 
nately less  than  4000  men.  The  re- 
turn of  the  enrolled  militia  in  Upper 
Canada  was  sixty  regiments,  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000  men.  The  taxes 
are  singularly  light  in  the  Canadas. 

The  whole  revenue  r&ised  in  both, 
is  about  L.300,000  a-year,  and  as  the 
population  already  amount  to  900,000, 
the  taxation  is- less  than  seven  and  six- 
pence a-head.  The  Englishman  may 
fairly  wish  that  he  could  exchange 
burdens  with  a  people,  who  yet  are 
pictured  by  their  demagogues  as 
groaning  under  all  kinds  of  grievances. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  British  Go- 
vernment pays   directly  more   than 
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L. 200,000  a-year  for  troops  and  pub- 
lic works  in  Canada.     Again,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  sbe  taxes  herself  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  and  a-half  a-year, 
in  the  purchase  of  Canadian  timber, 
m  preference  to  the  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter material  from  the  Baltic,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  sustaining  the  com- 
merce of  die   Canadian  population. 
Yet  all  these  boons  go  for  nothing 
irith  faction.     The  insolence  of  the 
demagogues,  excited  by  the  indolence 
of  the  most  contemptible,  unlucky,  and 
un-English  Cabinet  that  the  country 
baa  ever  seen,  urges  the  colonies  into 
the  mad  attempt  to  separate  from  the 
mother  country.     The  attempt  has  to 
all  appearance  failed,  but  it  will  be  re- 
newed, and  nothing  but  the  restoration 
of  a  vigorous  government,  that  dis- 
dains alike  to  be  bearded  by  treason 
and  to  desert  loyalty,  will  secure  the 
prosperity  of  our  transatlantic   em- 
pire. 

The  religious  establishment  of  Ca- 
nada gives  a  painful  evidence  of  the  na- 
tional neglect  of  an  interest,  in  its  own 
nature  the  highest  of  all,  and  on  which, 
even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
allegiance  of  the  colonies  will  finally 
depend.  The  population  of  Lower 
Canada  consists,  by  the  last  retiuns, 
of  about  600,000  souls.  Of  these 
about  160,000  are  English  and  Pro- 
testants, a  number  increasing  every 
hour,  while  that  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians makes  no  progress  by  emigra- 
tion from  Europe.  Will  it  be  believ- 
ed that  the  Church  of  England  has 
left  all  this  growing  population  to  the 
care,  or  rather  to  the  negligence  of  a 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  a  lately  appointed 
Bishop  of  Montresil,  and  forty  clergy- 
men, the  number  of  churches  being 
little  more  than  thirty!  In  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  population  is  al- 
most wholly  English  and  Protestant, 
the  established  clergy  are  also  little 
more  than  forty,  with  two  Archdea- 
cons of  Toronto  and  Kingston.  But 
there  are  scattered  through  the  pro- 
vinces ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  various  sectarian  preach- 
ers. The  incomes  of  the  Established 
clergy  are  miserable,  scarcely  exceed- 
mgfrom  L.50  to  L.130  each.  The  two 
archdeacons  have  L.300  each,  about 
the  earnings  of  a  thriving  carpenter. 
The  Romish  Establishment  stands  in 
striking  contrast,  whether  as  to  number 
or  revenue.  The  Romish  Bishop  of 
Lower  Canada  has  two  coadjutor- 
bishops  under  him,  four  vicars- general. 
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and  about  two  hundred  rectors  and  vi- 
cars.   The  Romish  clergy  receive  the 
twenty -sixth  part  of  all  the  grain  raised 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their  incomes 
average  L.300  a-year,  which,  when  we 
aie  to  remember  that  they  have  no 
families  to   maintain,  no  widows  to 
provide  for,  and  no  children  to  edu- 
cate, places  them  at  full  six  times  the 
income  of  the  Protestant  clergyman. 
The  bishop's  income  arises  from  some 
lands,  and  from  L.IOOO  apyear  actually 
paid  by  the  English  Government ;  in 
fact,  a  direct  premium  upon  what  that 
Govemmentpronounces  and  believes  to 
be  a  corrupt  and  unscriptural  religion. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  same  extraordi- 
narv  principle  is  pursued.     The  Ro- 
mish priesthood  are  salaried  to  the 
amount  of  L . 50  each ;  and  their  bishop 
at  Toronto  receives  a  pension  of  L.500 
a  year !  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
Protestantism,  thus  neglected,  should 
sufier,  or  that  the  Government  which, 
for  political  objects,  thus  short-sight- 
edly  and  criminally  lends  its  aid  to  the 
support  of  what  in  all  its  most  solemn 
acts  it  declares  to  be  a  superstition, 
should  see  its  vigour  thrown  away,  its 
best  intentions  repelled,  and  all  its  ef- 
forts to  sustain  the  rights  and  interests 
of  England  in  those  vast  regions  met 
by  ill-success,  discontent,  and  rebel- 
lion.    We  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
the  head  of  any  man  for  his  religion, 
but  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  enlighten- 
ed government,  as  of  an  honest  one,  to 
scorn  the  false  aid  that  may  be  given 
to  policy  by  the  compromise  of  truth. 
Let  the  Romish  priesthood  receive  the 
tithes,  and  the  dues  which  their  con- 
gregations are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
to  them.     But  a  British   Protestant 
Government  cannot  contribute  to  the 
religion  of   Rome  without  a  great 
national  crime. 

The  constitution  of  the  colonies,  at 
all  times  a  matter  of  high  considera- 
tion, becomes  now  doubly  so,  from  its 
forming  the  direct  ground  of  charge 
against  the  British  Government.  The 
original  French  constitution  was  that 
of  France,  despotic ;  the  Governor 
and  his  Coimcil  were  the  disposers  of 
every  thing.  Soon  after  the  British 
conquest  a  constitution  was  given,  in 
1774,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Cana- 
da, and  appointing  a  Governor,  with 
a  Council  of  not  less  than  seventeen, 
.with  power  to  frame  laws,  but  not  to 
lay  on  taxes.  The  English  criminal 
law  was  introduced,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  controverted  matters. 
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recourse  should  be  had  to  the  old 
French  Canadian  law,  and  securing  all 
its  privileges  to  the  Romish  religion 
in  the  province.  By  an  improvement 
of  this  constitution  In  1791,  called 
Lord  Grenville*s  Act,  the  Canadas 
were  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  provinces.  Lower  Canada 
was  subjected  to  a  Governor,  and 
JBxecutive  Council  of  eleven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  similar  to 
the  British  Privy  Council — a  Legis^ 
lative  Council,  appointed  by  manda- 
mus from  the  Crown,  forming  the 
Second  Estate,  and  now  amounting  to 
thirty-four— and  a  Representative  As- 
sembly, or  Third  Estate,  consisting 
of  members  for  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  the  counties.  Thus, 
tile  Provincial  Legblature  consists  of 
the  Sovereign,  acting  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  thirty-four,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  eighty-eight  persons, 
elected  for  four  years  by  electors  pos- 
sessing property  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  sterling,  in  the  towns  to  the 
yearly  value  of  L.5,  or  paying  rent 
to  the  amount  of  L.IO.  Among  the 
eighty  electors  about  nine-tenths  are 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Gover- 
nor, in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign, 
has  the  right  of  assembling,  proco- 
guing,  and  dissolving  the  two  Houses  ; 
which  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  a>year.  The  Assembly  is  em- 
powered to  make  laws  for  the  order 
and  peace  of  the  provinces.  He  gives 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  bills  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  withholds  it  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Government 
since  1791  has  been  also  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Executive 
consisting  of  six  members  chosen  by 
the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Lower 
Canada  is  Governor-general  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  Commander  in>  Chief  of  all  the 
forces. 

Of  the  source  of  the  late  dbturb- 

ances  but  little  now  requires  to  be 

said.     The  leaders  have  shown  that 

their  claims  for  additional  privileges, 

and  their  complaints  of  Britbh  injuries, 

were  nothing  more  than  the  common 

pretexts  of  a  gang  of  scoundrels  for 

rebellion.     They  were  determined  to 

make  the  experiment  of  a  separation 

•-om  England,  that  they  might  make 

lemselves  the  holders  of  m  power, 

lise  fortunes  out  of  the  plunder  of 


Government  and  people,  and  establish 
their  own  ^ross,  insolent,  and  crimi- 
nal authonty  as  robbers,  governors, 
and  presidents  of  the  new  Union.  The 
recklessness  andvillany  of  this  design 
encountered  without  hesitation  ue 
certainty  of  a  vast  effusion  of  civil 
blood ;  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies ;  and  the  more  than  probable  sei- 
zure of  the  whole  country,- in  the  mo- 
ment of  its  exhaustion,  by  that  most 
grasping  of  all  governments,  the 
United  States.  But  what  was  all  this 
hideous  prospect  to  the  glory  of  Mr 
Papineau,  a  patriot,  who  has  shown 
himself  a  poltroon  on  the  first  occa- 
sion ;  has  aeserted  the  wretched  peo- 
ple whom  he  inflamed  into  revolt,  and 
if  not  already  seized  by  tardy  justice, 
and  hanging  on  the  first  tree  as  a 
warning  to  his  fellow-traitors,  is  pro- 
bably skulking  in  the  United  States, 
The  history  of  agitation  in  Canada  is 
the  counterpart  of  agitation  in  Ireland. 
Every  day  fabricated  its  grievance. 
Conciliation  was  foolishly  practised, 
until  grievance-making  was  an  esta- 
blished trade.  Every  characterless 
vagabond,  every  bankrupt,  every  brief- 
less barrister  out  of  a  population  over- 
loaded with  lawyers, — for  in  the  Cana- 
das there  are  no  less  than  nearly  500,.. 
endeavouring  to  live  by  litigation  when 
they  can,  and  by  patriotism  when  they 
cannot,  started  in  the  trade.  They 
obtained  a  factious  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Their  first  grie- 
vance was  the  independence  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  This,  which  had 
been,  like  the  House  of  Peers,  intend- 
ed as  a  check  on  the  hasty  misrule  of 
the  Lower  House,  they  insisted  on 
mskmg  elective ;  just  as  the  Radicals 
insist  on  making  the  House  of  Peers 
elective,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of 
revolution.  They  next  demanded  an 
unconditional  control  over  the  reve- 
nues, a  part  of  which  was  originally 
Crown  property.  This  demand  was 
giddily  conceded,  without  providing 
for  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries, 
the  Governor,  the  judges,  and  others 
essential  to  public  order.  The  fruit 
of  this  folly  was,  that,  immediately 
after,  the  Government  was  compelled 
to  pay  those  persons  by  a  loan  from 
the  military  chest,  a  loan  which  the 
Papineau  party  of  course  laughed  at, 
and  refused  to  discharge. 

But  the  greater  evil  was  in  the  in- 
creased Insolence  of  the  pretended  pa- 
triots, who,  finding  that  the  more  they 
asked,  the  more  they  got,  commenc^ 
a  constant  system  of  demand,  until 
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the  GoTemment  was  actually  rendered 
a  cipher,  and  M.  Papineau  was  the 
Tirtual  master  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
true  difficulty^  at  last«  was  to  find  a 
plaBDsible  grievance.      But  falsehood 
"Wtf  no  longer  required.     With  the 
InflAtion  of  conscious  power,  the  inso- 
lenee  of  the  conspirators  became  bound- 
lesBy  and  it  was  publicly  and  univer- 
sally declared  that  the  subjection  of 
the  Canadas  to  the  mother  country 
was  altogether  an  intolerable  burden, 
that  the  model  of  the  Republic  within 
^ght  was  the  one  thing  desirable,  and 
Hbat  England  herself  was  the  grievance. 
How  was  it  that  this  language  was 
endured  at  home?  that  the  ruffians  who 
used  it  were  not  brought  to  trial  and 
punished,  and  that  the  equal  ruffians 
who  abetted  it  in  England  were  not 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  same  purpose  ?     Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  men  calling 
themselves  British   Ministers  should 
have  endured  thb  g^oss  and  infamous 
language,  alike  indecent  to  the  feel- 
ings and  hazardous  to  the  rights  of 
England  ?    And  all  this  merely  to  se- 
cure the  assistance  of  a  faction,  whose 
offid  ought  to  have  long  since  fattened 
the  dogs  and  kites.   But  this  language 
has  been  heard,  remains  unpunished, 
and  is  repeated  in  great  tumultuous 
assemblages  of  ruffians,  who  boast  of 
bearding  the  Government.  In  the  very 
hour  when  the  Queen's  Governors  in 
the  Canadas  are  offering  rewards  for  the 
punishment  of  Papineau,  Brown,  and 
others,  their  partisans  in  this  country 
are  proclaiming  them  patriots.      In 
the  moment  when  General  Brown,  a 
ftigitive  and  a  scoundrel  like  the  rest, 
issues  his  manifesto,  distinctly  stating 
that  the  object  of  Papineau  and  his 
tribe  is  to  throw  off  tne  sovereignty 
of  England,  we  have  his  partisans 
here  tidking  afresh  of  his  grievances, 
the  "  lawful. demands  *'  of  the  armed 
populace,  and  the  <«  peaceful  agita- 
tion **  of  the  conspiracy.     Nay,  at  the 
moment  when  the  rebellion  is  up  in 
arms,  when  the  loyal  troops  are  fired ' 
on,  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen 
are  assassinated  in  cold  blood,  we  have 
a  pampered  faction,  in  total  and  crimi- 
nal defiance  of  the  laws,  spouting  trea- 
son .before  the  nation. 

And  are  we  not  entitled  also  to  de- 
mand, why  the  revolt,  so  fully  known 
to  have  been  in  preparation,  was  so 
little  prepared  for?  Why,  in  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  rebellion,  the  two 
vast  provinces  of  the  Canadas  were 
lefl  to  a  handful  of  troops  scarcely 


sufficient  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec  ? 
Why,  in  short,  the  royal  authority  in 
this  great  colony,  and  with  it  the  lives 
and  properties  of  so  many  thousand 
British  settlers,  was  left  to  the  merest 
chance  of  instant  ruin  ?  The  meeting 
of  Parliament  will  give  our  represen- 
tatives the  opportunity  of  asking  those 
questions.  Lord  Glenclg  must  be 
compelled  to  give  a  reason  for  a  con- 
duct which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
the  most  measureless,  unaccountable, 
and  unjustifiable  neglect.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  weakness  and  indo- 
lence of  this  most  inactive  of  all 
ministers,  the  evil  and  the  punish- 
ment too  must  be  followed  nigher. 
What  must  be  the  spirit  of  a  Cabinet 
to  which  the  despatches  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  garbled  as  they  are,  coloured  by 
the  feebleness  of  that  noble  Radical 
and  contemptible  Governor,  and  evi- 
dently taking  but  the  shallowest  pos- 
sible view  of  the  subject,  could  not 
stir  to  at  least  the  semblance  of  deci- 
sion? Lord  John  Russeirs  declara- 
tions and  resolutions  were,  in  effect, 
declaratory  of  nothing  but  the  frivo- 
lity of  a  Cabinet  perplexed  by  the 
necessity  of  disavowing  a  cause  while 
they  flattered  its  supporters.  But 
why  were  not  those  grave  resolutions 
sent  to  Canada  in  the  same  fleet  with 
the  troops  which  were  to  see  them 
obeyed?  Why  was  the  legislature 
to  be  pledged  to  formal  declarations, 
which  were  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  rebels,  and  laughed  at  with  im- 
punity ?  These  are  questions  which, 
if  the  representatives  of  the,  nation 
will  ask  with  firmness,  must  be  an- 
swered; or  if  those  representatives 
will  not  ask,  will  be  asked  of  the  re- 
presentatives themselves.  But  are 
the  Canadas  saved  yet  ?  Perhaps  for 
the  moment,  by  the  single  accident  of 
having  two  vigorous  soldiers  in  the 
Canadas.  But  if  Sir  John  Colborne 
and  Sir  Francis  Head  had  been  killed 
in  the  first  outbreak,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  devolved  on  the  energies  (I) 
of  a  Lord  Gosford,  or  any  one  of  that 
trifling,  temporizing,  and  liberalizing 
school,  where  would  the  standard  of 
rebellion  be  waving  now  ?  This  sys- 
tem mutt  be  borne  no  longer.  We 
must,  at  last,  have  a  Cabinet  which 
has  some  other  notions  of  duty  than 
court  dinners,  and  of  dignity  than  the 
receipt  of  wages.  Let  the  Melboumes 
and  Russells  lament  over  their  lost 
salaries  as  they  will,  we  must  have  nei- 
ther a  Papineau  Cabinet  in  the  colonies, 
nor  an  O'Connell  Cabinet  at  home. 
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MINISTERIAL  POLICY  IN  THE  CANADAB. 


The  Reform  Ministry  continues  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  strange  reT0« 
lutions.  These  arrive  by  every  post 
or  packet,  and  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  different  stages  of  con- 
ception or  parturition  ;  they  now  exhi- 
bit, in  every  variety  of  form,  the  as- 
pect of  colonial  broils  or  colonial 
warfare,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  shall  exclusively  address  ourselves, 
from  the  disclaimer  of  Imperial  au- 
thority in  legislation,  to  the  stoppage 
of  supplies,  and  lastly  of  full-blown 
rebellion.  Whilst  an  assembly  in  Ja- 
maica votes  the  interference  of  the 
Colonial  office  a  scandalous  breach  of 
privilege,  and  contemptuously  scouts 
It  out  of  the  House,  that  of  Newfound- 
land lays  a  veto  on  the  supplies ;  the 
people  of  Prince  £dward*s  Island  re- 
fuse the  payment  of  rents,  and  eject 
landlords  from,  their  fee-simple  by 
summary  process  of  club  law  ;  and  the 
agitators  of  the  two  provinces  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  after  having, 
more  or  less,  passed  through  these 
initiatory  phases,  have  arrived  at 
length  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  modem 
Liberalism ;  they  have  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  upon  which,  by  way  of 
motto,  is  inscribed  the  patriotic  recom- 
mendation of  Mr  Joseph  Hume  to 
"  shake  off  the  baneful  domination  of 
the  mother  country/* 

In  June,  •  1835,  we  called  attention 
to  the  "  Canada  Question**  for  the 
first  time ;  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
then,  that  the  question  had  been  stated, 
and  its  leading  features  familiarized. 
We  procured  that  hearing  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  for  the  Canadian  male- 
contents  which  their  salaried  agents 
and  tr^torous  accomplices  in  this 
country  had  as  little  the  influence  or 
the  ability  to  command  as  the  honesty 
to  merit,  and  so  incontrovertible  was 
our  statement  of  facts,  derived  as  they 
were  from  sources  of  unquestionable 
authenticity,  that  to  this  hour  they 
form,  and  have  formed,  a  kind  of  text- 
book for  reference  to  all  who  would 
desire  a  competent  illustration  on  ttie 
merits  of  a  subject  which  Mr  Roe- 
buck, in  chief,  pockets  L.llOO  a-year 


for  mystifying,  and  subordinate  agents 
proportions  somewhat  less  princely  for 
helping  to  distort.  The  quarterly  and 
monthly  repositories  of  disaffection 
availed  themselves  of  the  hearing 
which  we,  and  which  we,  perhaps^ 
above  all,  could  alone  have  obtained 
for  their  cause,  but  one  and  all  they 
slunk  from  our  facts,  and  shrouded 
their  corruption  or  their  treachery 
under  unmeaning  generalities.  Since 
that  period  the  course  of  Canadian 
affairs  has  been  but  a  continuous  his  - 
tory  of  Whig  blundering,  of  sneaking 
duplicity,  of  the  basest  servility,  repaid 
with  kicks  and  insolence,  and  of  crouch- 
ing cowardice,  which  has  invited  resist- 
ance and  hatched  covert  sedition  into 
open  rebellion.  When  last  we  approach- 
ed the  question,  the  Whigs  had  re-as- 
cended to  office,  and  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  the  job  of  a  Canadian  commis- 
sion. The  faculties  of  the  Legislature 
were  delegated  to  three  Commission- 
ers, of  which  an  unfledged  Liberal  of  the 
Irish  peerage  was  the  head,  and  one  of 
the^interminable  brood  of  the  Elliots 
the  tail.  The  ark  containing  the  forlorn 
hope  traversed  the  waters,  and  when 
the  haven  was  neared,  the  triad  of  lub- 
berly doves,  blubbering  of  conciliation* 
landed  ;  they  asked,  is  it  peace  ?  but 
none  did  them  the  reverence  of  reply. 
And  now  began  the  race  of  slavering 
subserviency.  The  first  act  of  Lord 
Gosford,  by  warrant  of  State  Gover- 
nor-General, by  courtesy  presumed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  majestv  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  British  nation, 
was  to  answer  officially  aletter  inFrencb 
instead  of  the  old  English  style,  thus 
establishing  French  as  the  officisd  lan- 
guage of  an  English  dependency.  And 
to  this  besotted  affectation  of  the  func- 
tionary, the  conjoint  accompUshments 
of  himself  and  his  secretary  were  ina- 
dequate without  other  and  extraneous 
aid.*  So  also,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
meeting  the  House  of  Assembly,  his 
Excellency  deemed  it  fitting  and  dig- 
nified to  repudiate  connexion  with  the 
English  language  by  addressing  it  in 
French,  supplying  afterwards  a  trans^ 
lation  into  his  own  despised  vemacu- 


*  These  accompliBhed  linguista,  it  is  stated,  were  constrained  to  borrow  a  Dictionary 
ibr  the  purpose,  being  unprovided  themselves. 
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lar.    What  mUstf  and  what  could  have 
been  the  feelings  of  his  semi-barbar- 
oua  auditory  but  those  of  unqualified 
scorn  for  the  paltry  ostentation  of 
truckling  chicanery  towards  a  people 
among  whom  it  is  recorded  that ''  very 
few  of  the  heads  of  families  can  either 
read  or  write,  and  that  trustees  of 
schools  are  exempted  by  a  provincial 
statute  from  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  subscribing  their  names  to  their  re- 
ports?"    The  miserable  impolicy  of 
tolerating  the  French  language  at  all, 
as  it  has  been  partially  tolerated  b^ 
statute^  is  thus  exposed  by  an  intelk- 
gent  American  writer : 

**  The  unwise  act  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  passed  through  Parliament  in 
the  year  1784,  permitting  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  to  conduct  their 
pleadings  and  promulgate  their  laws 
in  the  French  language,  has  prevent- 
ed them  from  ever  becoming  British, 
and  so  far  weakened  the  colony  as  an 
outwork  of  the  mother  country.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  able 
conquerors,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
incorporate  their  vanquished  subjects 
with  theirown  citizens,  by  giving  them 
their  own  language  and  laws,  and  not 
suffering  them  to  retain  those  of  their 
pristine  dominion.  These  were  among 
the  most  efficient  means  by  which  an- 
cient Rome  built  up  and  established 
her  empire  over  the  whole  world ;  and 
these  were  the  most  efficient  aids  by 
which  modem  France  spread  her  do- 
minion so  rapidly  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  While  Lower  Canada 
continues  to  be  French  in  language, 
religion,  laws,  habits,  and  manners, 
it  is  obvious  that  her  people  will  not 
make  good  British  subjects ;  and  Bri- 
tain may  most  assuredly  look  to  the 
speedy  loss  of  her  North  American 
colonies,  unless  she  immediately  sets 
about  the  establishment  of  an  able, 
statesmanlike  government  there,  and 
the  direction  thitherward  of  that  tide 
of  emigration  from  her  own  loins, 
which  now  swells  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Her 
North  American  colonies  gone,  her 
West  India  islands  will  soon  follow." 
— America  f  and  her  Resources,  p.  245. 
But  although  the  French  idiom  had 
been  unwisely  legalized,  so  far  no  pre- 
vious Governor  had  ever  given  it  an 
t>fficial  and  legislative  stamp,  nor 
would  any  less  silly  personage  than 
Lord  Gosford  have  attempted  it. 
These  were  the  first  dignified  essays 
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in  the  art  of  conciliation,  as  the  Whigs 
and  Lord  Gosford  understood  it,  and 
of  the  science  of  humbug,  as  fully 
comprehended  by  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian dupes  that  were  not  to  be.  They 
retorted  his  game  upon  the  witless 
Lord  with  an  address  beyond  his  skill 
to  parry ;  they  fished  out  of  him  more 
than  he  intended,  or  had  the  authority 
to  grant,  and  then  they  returned  the 
compliment  and  the  l^rench  palaver 
with  stinging,  but  excellently  merited 
abuse,  for  the  paltering  duplicity  with 
which  the  further  concession  of  all 
and  every  demand  was  directly  and  in* 
directly  held  out  or  insinuated  as  the 
contingent  inducement  for  the  money 
grant,  the  grant  of  a  civil  list.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  unworthy,  no 
less  than  dangerous  of  compliances 
with  exorbitant  pretensions,  was  the 
appointment  to  the  judicial  bench  of 
low  and  ignorant  French  lawyers, 
known  only  for  disaffection  and  agita- 
tion ;  the  fruits  of  which  are  visible  in 
the  late  liberation  from  gaol  of  con- 
spirators there  incarcerated  upon 
charges  of  high  treason,  and  their 
admission  to  bail ;  a  proceeding  unpre- 
cedented in  the  criminal  annals  of  any 
country  under  heaven  ;  thus  subject- 
ing the  spirited  magistrate  under 
whose  warrant,  upon  the  exhibit  of 
the  necessary  depositions,  they  were 
apprehended,  to  actions  for  damage. 
So  far  as  Lord  Gosford  was  concern- 
ed, he  sanctioned  a  law  voted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  disfranchising 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  by  stripping  British  mer- 
chants of  the  electoral  right  for  pro- 
perty held  in  partnership,  and  this  at 
a  moment  when  the  Reform  Bill,  of 
which  the  lordling  liimself  had  been  so 
warm  a  partisan,  had  opened  the  doors 
of  electoral  privilege,  and  was  con- 
strued in  so  large  a  sense  at  home.  The 
Royal  assent  was  indeed  finally  re- 
fused, precisely  at  the  last  moment 
allowed  by  law,  but  not  until  the  bill 
had  been  acted  upon  at  more  than  one 
election  in  the  province.  Lord  Gos- 
ford further  gave  his  assent  to  an 
iteration  in  the  Jury  Law  proposed 
by  Denis  B.  Viger,  a  relative  and 
close  confederate  of  Papineau,  by 
which  the  same  mercantile  classes  were 
shut  out  of  the  panel,  whilst  the  un- 
educated habUans,  or  small  farmers  of 
the  vicinity,  who  neither  understand 
one  word  of  English,  nor  can  shape 
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the  letters  which  form  their  own 
Barnes^  are  eligihle  even  on  grand 
juries,  and  sit  on  juries  by  which  mat- 
ters of  custom  and  law  relating  to  the 
most  intricate  transactions  of  com- 
merce have  to  be  decided.  These 
were  somci  and  but  a  few>  of  his  lord- 
Bhip*s  sins  of  commission,  in  addition 
to  which  we  may  just  hint  at  the  low 
associations  by  which  the  Governor- 
general's  table  was  degraded,  to  the 
exclusion  first,  and  careful  ayoidance 
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ger  they  dared  not  confront — a  policy 
borrowed  from  that  of  imperial  Rome 
in  the  days  of  its  decline  and  degene- 
racy, when  recreant  ministers,  rotten 
with  corrupUon  and  trembling  for 
place  and  pay,  lavished  the  treasures 
of  the  state  to  buy  off  with  gold  the 
mthless  barbarians  whom  their  craven 
hearts  shrunk  from  encountering  with 
steel.  Such  were  some  of  the  first 
overt  acts  of  the  Whig  Governor- 
general,  which  for  imbecility,  wioked- 


since,  of  the  more  respectable  classes  of  *  ness,  and  disloyalty  were,  if  any  thing. 


society.*  One  Debartzch,  now  his  pre- 
sent boon  companion  and  most  intimate* 
associate,  was  not  long  before  one  of 
the  most  furious  among  the  republi- 
cans, and  the  very  person  who  pro- 
posed those  ninety-two  resolutions,  so 
celebrated  for  their  treason,  and  atro- 
cious for  their  undisguised  threats  of 
rebellion.  The  following  passage  in 
a  journal  written  by  him,  or  pub- 
lished under  his  influence  in  the  dis- 
trict of  his  residence,  will  better  de- 
scribe Lord  Gosford's  friend,  crony, 
and  councillor,  than  any  language  of 
ours ;  the  larger  portrait  of  him  in  the 
ninety-two  resolutions  is,  from  their 
length,  not  easily  transferable  to  our 
columns.  "  The  Canadians'*  (the 
French  Canadians),  says  he,  "  will 
understand  that  if  there  are  incon- 
veniences in  drawing  the  sword,  there 
are  still  more  grave  in  fearing  to  do 
it,  and  more  prejudicial  (de  nuisibles) 
to  their  nationality  in  leaving  it  in  the 
scabbard.  *  *  Rivers  of  blood  will 
fiow,**  adds  he,  "  but  at  the  cost  of 
this  blood  will  not  the  Canadians  gain 
their  independence  ?'*  Need  we  state 
that  sayings  and  doings  like  these 
were  the  very  Whig  road  to  ofllce? 
Debartzch,  the  quasi  traitor,  was  ele- 
vated first  into  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, which  he  had  previously  declared 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  ought  to 
be  enti^rement  aboli,  and  subsequently 
appointed  to  that  Executive  Council, 
specially  charged  with  the  safety  of 
the  colony  and  with  the  secret  resolves 
of  the  Government,  or  consulted  be- 
forehand  upon  their  expediency. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  dastardly  po- 
licy of  the  Whigs  to  buy  oflP  the  dan- 


transcended  by  connivance  at  acts 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  law  and 
property.  Thus,  when  "  smuggling*' 
was  proclaimed  a  duty  by  the  arch- 
traitor  Papinean,  with  the  expressed 
object  of  defrauding  the  revenue 
and  crippling  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  Gfovemment,  did  Lord  Gos- 
ford  advise  the  simple-minded  people 
that  it  was  a  crime  amenable  to  pu- 
nishment— a  violation  of  morality  no 
less  than  of  duty?  No  such  thing. 
No  manifesto  explanatory  of  popular 
obligations — no  warning  voice  to  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  popular 
delusion — was  seen  or  heard  of  from  a 
government  whose  paternal  duty  it 
was  to  employ  the  merciful  arms  of 
prevention,  before  resorting  to  those 
of  punishment  The  administrative 
achievement  of  Lord  Gosford  on  this 
occasion  resulted  in  a  petty  intrigue, 
by  which  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  prevailed  on  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  civil  office,  and  place 
w  smuggling"  under  ban  "  ecclesias- 
tic.** Private  property  was  not  even 
so  far  favoured  as  by  this  indirect  de- 
monstration. Emigrants  on  their  ar- 
rival out  to  settle  on  the  land  of  the 
British  American  Land  Company,  in 
which,  on  the  faith  of  acts  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  they  had  invested  their 
small  capitals,  fruits  often  of  the  hard 
accumulations  of  industry,  found  the 
walls  of  Quebec  covered  with  placards, 
advising  them  sgainst  proceeding  to 
take  possession,  and  boldly  asserting 
that  the  Company  had  no  charter, 
could  give  no  title,  and  that  grants 
held  under  them  were  no  better  than 
waste  paper.     Did  Lord  Gosford  in- 


*  Some  of  the  private  letters  are  profi&ne  enough  to  describe  this  uugust  personage 
■a  "  the  great  goose  boosing  over  his  bottle,**  with  some  of  the  lower  class  French 
Canadian  ogitators.  Papineau  and  the  more  decent  portion  of  them  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  **  flowmg  bowl,"  and  indeed  to  hold  faitercourse  with  him  firom  the 
first. 
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terfere  by  pTOchmation  to  Tisdicato 
titles  consecrated  by  British  faith— 
ODce  the  most  incontestable  of  titles— 
did  he  deliver  to  justice  the  offenders 
who  bad  wantonly  called  them  in  ques- 
ticm  ?    No  1  so  long  as  his  own  salary 
was   miquestioned— so   long   as   the 
silken  ease  of  the  suppliant  satrap  was 
undisturbed— he  left  the  rights  of  Bri* 
tiah  property  to  right  themselves — he 
left  the  lonely  emigrants  on  a  shore 
they   were  entitled  to  count  on  as 
friendly  and  hospitable,  to  struggle  for 
life  and  land*  as  best  they  mighti  with 
the  Franco-Canadian  wolves  by  whom 
they  were  doomed.  When  magistrates 
and  militia  officers  of  British  origin*  or 
affected  toBritish  interestSyWere  forced* 
with  pistols  at  their  heads*  by  bands  of 
armed  revolutionists  to  give  up  their 
commissions*  and  take  oath  never  again 
to  resume  or  hold  them  under  Brituh. 
Bviay*  cutting  down  contemptuously 
the  may-poles  or  signs  of  office*  did 
this  lordly  concentration  of  the  somni- 
ferous poltroonery  of  Downing  Street 
hasten  to  vindicate  the  miy^s^y  ^^  ^^ 
law*  to  reassure  the  victims  of  loyalty* 
and  by  terrible  retribution  for  the  past 
on  the  heads  of  known  offenders*  esta- 
blish the  best  guarantee  of  peace  for 
the  future  in  quailing  fears  of  incipient 
or  wavering  disaftiection?    No  I  the 
royal  commissions  were  trampled  under 
loot— royal  officers  were  outraged— > 
what   cared    Lord  Gosford?    What 
eared  he  when  ferocious  miscreants 
promulgated  their  edict  whereby  the 
congregations  of  the  Roman  chut ches 
were  enjoined*  one  and  all*  to  quit  when 
the  prayer  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  British  empire  was  offered  up  ? 
Where— when  the  Sovereign  whose 
livery  he  wore*  whose  bread  worth- 
leeslv  eating*  was  insolently  outraged  in 
the  uee  of  day — ^where*  we  ask*  was  the 
stem  rebuke  of  an  insulted  delegate--*- 
where  the  bold  demonstration  by  deed 
of  that  exuberant  word  of  mouth  loy- 
alty for  which  Whig  functionaries  are 
renowned?  Where*  indeed!  nor  word* 
nor  act*  betokened  sign  of  life  or  ex- 
citement from  the  Chateau*  from  whose 
hattlMuents  floated  the  royal  standard* 
under  shelter  of  which  cowered  the 
representative  of  degraded  majesty. 
But  if  Lord  Gk>sford  could  not  bravely 
*  resent  insult  to  his  royal  mistress*  mag- 
nanimously could  he  be  profuse  of  it 
to  the  most  trustworthy  servants  of" 
her  royal  house.     To  Lord  Aylmer* 
that  honest  and  intelligent  Statesman 
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who  preceded  him  in  his  office*  who* 
with  his  amiable  lady*  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Quebec  as  the  newly  tuilted 
Governor  made  his  appearance,  tiie 
commonest  courtesy*  the  slightest  civi- 
lities were  ostentatiously  denied.  Dis- 
charged from  his  high  estate*  his  fall 
was  the  signal  and  the'security  for  the 
coarse  contumely  of  an  ignoble  mind* 
eager  to  earn  a  title  to  salary,  and  se» 
cure  the  tenor  of  office  by  ba»ely  pan- 
dering to  the  malice  and  hatred  of  the 
veriest  clique  of  vsgabonds  that  ever 
plotted  a  conspiracy  or  imagined  a  re- 
volution. The  supple  and  silly  tool  of 
O'Connellin  Ireland,  was  rewarded*  as 
all  the  class  of  contemptible  iustru^ 
ments  has  been,  when  the  dirty  work 
was  done ;  the  very  Canadian  faction* 
before  whom  the  Eastern  slave  had  ob- 
sequiously salaamed,  spurned  him  from 
communion  with  richly  merited  igno- 
miny. Not  even  from  a  myrmidon  of 
revolution  so  tiny,  and  ludicrously 
frog-swollen  as  Mr  Roebuck,  could  the 
crawling  suppliant  find  favour  and 
consolation .  And  this  was  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all,  for  largely  had  he  bid  for 
it*  even  to  the  tune  of  L.l  100  per  an- 
num— voted  by  a  revolutionary  Houso 
of  Assembly*  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  but  ratified  unconstitu- 
tionally by  a  Governor- General,  still 
kissing  the  rod  which  was  striking 
him — in  the  ever  memorable  words* 
that  **  he  cheer AiUy  consents  ;**  need  it 
be  added*  the  wages  of  treason  were 
eooUy  pocketed  by  the  needy  agitator* 
with  sundry  kicks  and  sneers  for  the 
luckless  donor  ? 

These  anecdotical  charaoteristies 
will  serve  to  make  the  man  known* 
even  better  than  the  memorabilia,  veri- 
fied by  his  own  signature*  if  not  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  of  his  public 
despatches.  At  the  close  of  our  for- 
mer exposition  of  the  affairs  of  Canada 
in  1835,  we  lefk,  as  previously  remark- 
ed, the  three  Whig  commissioners  just 
nominated,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
His  Lordship  was  to  figure*  in  the  first 
place,  as  Commissioner,  and  in  the 
second,  as  Governor- General  —  the 
double  quality*  perhaps*  planned  as  a 
convenient  cloak  for  double  pay.  Of 
his  fellow  Commissioners  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  one  of  them  (a 
person  bearing  the  lofty  style  of  Cap- 
tain* with  the  euphoneous  surname  of 
Gipps),  being  a  Radical  suffieientlv 
BOtorious — ^knighted  beforehand,  with 
a  view,  no  doubt*  to  compensate  by  ar- 
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tificiaU  for  the  want  of  natural  or  per* 
sonal  dignity,  after  sundry  labours  to 
mystify  and  cajole  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian clique,  and  failingy  signally,  to 
bully  them,  was  finally  recalled  and  re- 
compensed for  his  bluster  and  vulgarity 
there  by  another  appointment  here.  Of 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  distinguished  man» 
another  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  record,  that  he  was 
worthy  of  a  better  fortune  than  to  be 
mated  with  the  addle-headed  imbecility 
of  my  Lord,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
harebrained,  indiscnminating  conclu- 
siveness of  the  other.  The  trio  might 
be  said  to  be  mated  indeed,  but  not 
matched.  We  shall  follow  them  no 
farther  in  their  conjoint,  but  self-willed 
and  discordant  capacity,  than  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  differed  so  widely  and 
irreconcilably  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject which  came  before  them,  that 
every  joint  despatch  home  was  accom- 
panied with  a  dissenting  minute  from 
each  of  the  three  who  sealed  and  set 
their  hands  thereto.  It  is  asserted  of 
the  stupid  Lord,  by  those  who  knew 
him  well,  that  when  he  sailed,  he  was 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  language — 
the  French  language  being  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  he  was  sent  to 
govern :  but  although  Lord  Gosford^s 
mental  powers  soared  little  beyond  the 
compass  of  those  of  the  bog-trotters  on 
his  estate,  yet  he  had  sufficient  of  the 
Russell  cunning  to  anticipate  the  reward 
of  success,  or  provide  against  the  pro- 
bability of  failure  in  his  mission — he 
bargained  for,  and  obtained,  an  English 
peerage  before  hb  embarkation.  With 
this  summary  of  the  tripartite  Commis- 
sion and  its  exploits  we  shall  conclude, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  events  of  the 
year  just  passed — Canadian  demands 
and  grievances,  his  Lordship*B  reme- 
dies, Canadian  rebellion,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's recall.  The  following  is  a  con- 
densed statement  of  the  modest  de- 
mands, extracted  from  an  able  pamphlet 
on  Canadian  affairs  by  a  "  Canadian,'* 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  first 
published  in  the  "  Times  "  journal,  in 
the  shape  of  letters  to  the  Editor. 

1.  A  Legislative  Council  (or  House 
of  Lords)  chosen  periodically  by  popu- 
lar election,  instead  of  its  members 
being  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown. 
2.  Absolute  control  by  the  local  as- 
semblies of  all  colonial  revenues~..tho6e 
which  arise  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands,  as  well  as  all  others.  3.  An 
Executive  Government;  whQUy  depeib 


dent  upon,  and  responsible  to  a  local 
legislature  thus  constituted.  4.  The 
abolition  of  the  Canadian  Land  Com- 
panies. 5.  The  entire  management 
by  the  local  legislature  of  the  Crown 
lands.  6.  The  establishment  of  the 
local  institutions,  and  the  appointments 
to  public  offices  upon  principles  of  po- 
pular election. 

\  Our  remarks  upon  this  impudent 
programme  of  demands  from  a  depen- 
dency to  its  liege  will  need  to  run  to 
the  less  length,  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
jects involved  in  them  have  been  not 
only  discussed  on  a  former  occasion  by 
ourselves,  but  have  been  absolutely  ex- 
hausted in  and  out  of  Parliament  by 
all  who  have  followed  us.  The  elec- 
tive principle,  as  applied  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature,  is  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  would  be 
subversive  of  it,  if  acceded  to.  In 
Lower  Canada  it  would  throw  the 
whole  machine  of  legislation  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Canadians, 
now  constituting  a  vast  majority  in 
one,  and  an  actual,  though  smaller  ma- 
jority in  the  other  House,  as  we  will 
shortly  prove.  The  avowed  object  is 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Le* 
gislative  Council.  If,  however,  the 
principle  were  conceded,  where  would 
be  the  independence  ?  Elected  by  the 
same  majority,  and  under  the  direct 
nomination  of  M.  Papineau,  what 
would  the  Council  be  more  than  a  ser- 
vile -Court  of  Registry,  of  the  decrees 
ofthe  House  of  Assembly?  And  where, 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  check 
against  popular  misrule  ? 

The  Councillors  now  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  life,  and  surely, 
short  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  for 
which  no  materials  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a 
course  more  decisive  for  guaranteeing 
the  independence  of  a  body  against 
the  possibility  of  control,  by  the  exe- 
cution, or  of  intimidation  by  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  legislature.  That, 
for  a  series  of  years,  no  exclusive  par- 
tiality, at  least  in  favour  of  Canadians 
of  British  origin,  has  been  manifested 
in  the  appointments  to  the  Legislative 
Council  bjr  the  Governors-general 
the  following  facts  will  testify : — 
"  Since  1829,**  remarks  a  temperate 
writer  in  the  Montreal  Herald,  under 
the  signature  Anti- Bureaucrat,  *'  have 
been  appointed  twerUy^one  Legislative 
CounciUors;  unpolluted  by  the  name 
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of  a  single  officer  of  the  GoTernment.** 
The  writer  referred  to  before,  "  A 
Caiiadian»'*  and  whom  we  know  to  be 
tnalj  such,  and  a  ^most  disinterested 
many  writes  thns  in  1836 : — 

««  During  Sir  James  Kempt*s  ad- 
nunistration  of  the  Government  of 
Lower  Canada,  four  new  members 
were  added  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, two  of  whom  were  of  French  ori- 
gin. Fourteen  were  added  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Aylmer,  of 
whom  eight  were  of  French,  and  six 
of  British  origin.  Concerning  these 
additions  to  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  character 
and  independence  of  that  honourable 
body.  Lord  Aylmer,  in  a  despatch  to 
Mr  (now  Lonl)  Stanley,  dated  dth 
March,  1834,  makes  the  following  very 
just  observations. 

"  Not  one  of  those  eighteen  gentle* 
men  holds  office,  or  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  upon  the 
Government  of  the  province. 

«  The  actual  state  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  as  follows: — It  con- 
sbts  of  thirty-five  membereu  taken 
from  the  most  opulent  and  respectable 
classes  of  society  of  various  origin,  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  of 
whom  seven  only  hold  office,  including 
their  Speaker  (the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  province),  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  who  is  rarely  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council. 

*'  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  in  any  British  colony  a  Legisla- 
tive Body  more  independent  of  the 
Crown  than  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Lower  Canada ;  and  so  far  am  I 
from  possessing,  as  the  King*s  repre- 
sentative, any  influence  there,  that  I 
will  not  conceal,  that  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  regretted  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Council.  But  whilst 
I  make  this  confession,  I  will  not  deny 
but  I  have,  -on  the  contrary,  much  sa- 
tisfaction in  avowing  that  I  repose 
great  confidence  in  that  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature ; — ^it  is  a  confi- 
dence derived  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  upright,  independent,  and  honour- 
able character  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  compose  it,  and  of  their 
firm  and  unalterable  attachment  to 
his  Miyesty*s  person  and  government, 
and  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
as  by  law  established." 

And  Lord  Gosford,  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  of  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1837>  thus  announces  various  ap« 
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pointmentsto  the  Legp^ative  and  Exe- 
cutive Councils : — 

'*  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  des- 
patch of  the  23d  of  August  last  (Nd. 
256),  enclosing  five  instruments,  under 
her  Majesty's  signet  and  sign  manual, 
for  summoning  Messrs  P.  D.  De- 
bartzch,  F.  A.  Quesnel^  John  Neil- 
son,  R.  £.  bsLTSon,  and  George  Pern* 
berton,  to  s^ats  at  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil Board,  and  ten,  empowering  me 
to  call  to  the  Legislative  Council 
Messrs  J.  B.  R.  H.  De  Rouville, 
John  Neilson,  A.  Dionne,  S.  C.  C. 
De  Bleury,  J.  De  Lecroix,  J.  M. 
Fraser,  J.  Pangman,  A.  M.  De  Sala- 
berry,  R,  E.  Caron,  and  G.  March- 
and." 

Thus  to  the  Executive  Council,  out 
of  five  nominations,  three  were  of 
French  origin  and  two  of  British,  and 
out  of  ten  to  the  Legislative  Council 
no  less  than  eight  were  of  French  ori- 
gin. As  the  Legislative  Council  is 
now  constituted  as  a  whole,  he  further 
remarks : — 

'  <'  With  these  additions,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  will  consist  of  forty 
members,  of  whom  eighteen  are  French- 
Canadians,  and  six,  including  Ihe 
Spe^er  and  Mr  Justice  Bowen,  hold 
office  under  Government.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  Mr  Bowen 
never  attends,  and  that  Messrs  Hale, 
Ryland,  Coffin,  Mackenzie,  Gugy,  and 
Kerr,  will  most  probably,  from  age 
and  infirmity,  not  again  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  Messrs  Forsyth  and  Moffatt 
being  absent  from  the  province  on 
leave  for  not  less  than  two  years,  the 
numbers  to  be  present  at  any  future 
session  of  the  Council  within  that  pe- 
riod could  not  exceed  thirteen  English 
and  eighteen  Canadian  members,  ma- 
king in  all  thirty-one,  of  whom  three 
at  most  would  be  office-holders." 

The  Executive  Council  was  com- 
posed, according  to  the  same  despatch, 
thus : — 

**  The  present  Board  is  composed 
(exclusive  of  Mr  James  Stuart,  who  is 
never  summoned  to  attend,  and  Mr 
Cochran,  now  on  his  way  to  England) 
of  eight  members — viz.  Messrs  John 
Stewart,  Dominique  Mondelet,  K.C., 
Hugues  Heney,  George  Pemberton, 
Louis  Panet,  P.  D.  Debartzch,  F.  A. 
Quesnel,  K.C.,  and  William  Shep- 
pard,  of  whom  Mr  Stewart,  being 
Master  of  the  Trinity-house  and  Com- 
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alone  be  said  to  be  an  office-holder 
under  Government.  Mr  Panet,  I 
should  add,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  notaries  in  Quebec^  is  em- 
ployed by  Mr  Stewart  to  collect  the 
rents  of  a  portion  of  the  Jesuits'  es- 
tates»  for  which  service  he  receives  the 
usual  allowance  of  10  per  oent." 

So  that  of  eight  members  fiv^  are 
of  French  origin.  We  presume  that 
the  majority  are  not  likely  to  betray 
the  interests  of  their  own  countrymen^ 
or  to  become  the  subservient  tools  of 
Government  to  oppress  them.  We 
have  shown  before  that,  with  the 
composition  of  these  Councils^  we  are 
far  from  being  disposed  to  cry  content 
for  British  interests,  which,  in  fact, 
have  been  scandalously  undermined  of 
'  late,  especially  under  the  hollow  pre- 
tences of  "  conciliation/'  Before  wo 
take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  sulyect 
we  may  at  once  dispose  of  the  charge 
similarly  urged,  of  a  one-sided  mono- 
poly of  place  and  patronage  enjoyed 
by  those  of  British  origin,  and  syste- 
matically upheld  by  the  Government. 
In  our  No,  236  of  1835,  we  had  in- 
deed already  satisfactorily  rebutted 
the  accusation,  in  aid  of  wnich  will  be 
accepted  as  complete  corroboration 
the  following  data*  quoted  by  "  A 
Canadian." 

"  In  the  early  part  of  Lord  Ayl- 
mer's  administration,  his  Lordship 
recommended  the  appointment  of  Jive 
gentlemen  to  the  Executive  Council^ 
whose  names  are  given  in  hb  Lord- 
ship's dispatch  of  the  5th  of  March, 
1834,  and  of  whom  his  Lordship  says, 
— .'  Four  of  the  ^ye  gentlemen  above 
named  are  of  Fi-enQh  origin,  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  with 
reference  to  the  complaints  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  "  vicious 
composition  **  (as  they  allege)  of  the 
Executive  Council,  that  these  gentle- 
men were  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  all  belonged  to  what 
is  termed  the  popular  or  Canadian 
party  in  that  house.* 

"  In  an  admirable  despatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated  the  18th  of 
March,  1835,  Lord  Aylmer  has  given 
a  statement  ^showing  the  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  profit  or  emolument 
made  by  his  Lordship  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  to 
the  1st  March,  1835,*  the  offices, 
names,  and  origin  of  the  persons  ap- 
ointed.     I  need  not  occupy  these 


pages  with  the  names  and  offices  re«  . 
ferred  to.     The  following  statements 
and  observations  of  his  Lordship  de- 
serve particular  attention,  and  are,  I 
think,  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

" '  The  House  of  Assembly  com- 
plain "  that  the  chief  reconunondation 
to  office  continues  to  be  a  marked  and 
bitter  animosity  towards  the  people  of 
this  province,  that  it  is  seldom  men  of 
French- Canadian  origin  find  their 
way  into  office  under  any  circum- 
stances,* and  so  forth. 

**  The  assertion  that  it  is  seldom 
men  of  French- Canadian  origin  find 
their  way  into  office,  is  best  answered 
by  a  reference  to  facts.  From  the 
accompanying  statement,  it  appears 
that  of  142  appointments  which  have 
been  made  to  offices  of  profit  and 
emolument,  from  the  commencement 
of  my  administration  in  the  month  of 
October,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
sent month  (March,  18^5),  80  are  of 
French  origin,  and  62  not  of  French 
origin ;  that  during  the  same  period 
the  appointments  made  to  offices,  not 
of  profit  and  emolument,  amounting 
to  580,  295  are  of  French  origin,  and 
285  not  of  French  origin.  It  thus 
appears,  that  in  the  two  instances 
above-mentioned,  the  one  of  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  profit  and  emolu- 
ment, and  the  other  to  offices  not  of 
profit  and  emolument,  the  advantage 
IS  on  the  side  of  individuals  of  French 
origin.*' 

The  second  head  of  demands,  the 
refusal  of  which  constitutes  of  course 
a  "  grievance,'*  is  the  **  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  colonial  revenues,  those 
which  arise  from  the  sale  of  crown 
lands,  as  well  as  all  others.**  The 
control  of  the  revenues  is  so  absolute- 
ly enjoyed  now  by  the  House  of  As^ 
sembly  that,  as  the  fact  notoriously  is, 
that  house  has  stopped  the  supplies 
for  five  years  past.  The  points  re- 
served, such  as  the  Jesuits*  estates,  are 
not  of  importance  enough  to  make  Uie 
exception  worth  an  argument.  With 
the  crown  lands  the  case  is  difierent. 
All  waste,  uncultivated,  or  unowned- 
lands  are  naturaUy  the  property  of  the 
crown,  as  lord  paramount.  In  the 
case  of  the  Canada  crown  lands  they 
are  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  as  may  hereafter  appear  inci- 
dentally in  such  notice  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  or  space  to  bestow  on 
the  British  American  Land  Company. 
Nor  is  such  a  species  of  ownerslup 
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peenMar  io  crowns.  In  the  United 
States  the  property  of  all  those  descrip- 
tions of  lands  is  vested  in  like  manner 
ia  the  ExecutlTe  and  Congress^  with 
this  difference^ — there  the  proceeds 
are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
goTemment :  with  the  crown  the  pro- 
ceeds are  applied  to  the  uses  and  be- 
hoof of  the  special  colony  where  such 
lands  exists  and  no.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  empire  at  large^  as  in  the  Union. 
The  separate  states  of  the  federation 
have  no  control,  and  pretend  to  none, 
oTer  such  lands  and  their  proceeds, 
although  probably  part  and  parcel  of 
the  States  themselves.  The  preten- 
lion  on  the  part  of  Canada,  a  con- 
quered country,  is  therefore  peculiarly 
preposterous,  and  the  claim  of  the 
fifth  demand  to  the  ''entire  manage- 
ment by  the  local  legislature  of  the 
crown  lands,'*  is  equally  insolent  and 
ridiculous.  The  fourth  demand  is 
for  an  **  Executive  Government, 
wholly  dependent  upon,  and  respon- 
sible to,  a  local  legislature  thus  con- 
stitnted.*'  If  the  Executive  is  to  be 
wholly  responsible  to  a  tribunal  in 
Canada,  it  must  of  course  be  wholly 
independent  of  any  control  by  Go- 
vernment or  Legislature  in  England. 
It  must  be  appointed  there  and  not 
here ;  to  this  country  it  could  own  no 
duty,  because  it  would  incuf  no  re- 
sponsibility ;  for  duties  involve  re- 
sponsibilities, and  vice  versa.  Con- 
cede the  claim,  and  we  abdicate  the 
sovereignty.  But  when  such  a  pre- 
tension ia  seriously  entertained,  let  us 
act  upon  it  manfully,  with  honour  and 
dignity.  Let  us  at  once  proclaim  the 
independence  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
treat  with  it  as  from  one  independent 
state  to  another.  To  ratify  it  by  a 
ride  wind  would  be  a  base,  unworthy 
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proceeding,  betokening  the  wish  to 
retain  an  empty  and  neminal  show  of 
supremacy,  when  the  power  to  enforce 
allegiance  had  really  departed  from 
us.  All  other  claims  are  subordinate 
to  these  enumerated,  because  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  once  surrendered 
or  left  in  abeyance,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty created  by  it  would  be  swept  away 
without  scruple  by  the  new  usurping 
Government ;  as  in  fact  we  are  as- 
sured by  Mr  Roebuck,  "  thousands 
of  confiscated  acres  will  be  theirs 
then  ;  **  then  the  work  of  confiscation 
would  be  carried  on  upon  the  largest 
scale  against  the  countrymen  of  that 
patriotic  person,  who  so  long  as  his 
wages  were  paid*,  would  view  the  ruin 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  his  kith  and 
kind  with  all  the  calm  indifference  be- 
coming a  Radical  and  philosopher. 
As  it  has  been  said,  they  *'  never 
dream  of  wounds  who  never  felt  a 
scar,**  so  Mr  Roebuck  has  a  noble  eon- 
tempt  for  other  people's  acres,  never 
having  had  any  himself.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  the  stoppage  of  wages  dis* 
honourably  earned,  the  largest  room 
of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  would  not 
sufiice  for  the  volume  of  voice  and  fury 
of  the  paid  Canadian  patriot,  as  in- 
deed he  has  verified  on  the  bare  ap- 
prehension of  so  fatal  an  occurrence. 

We  have  stated  the  master  grie* 
vances  or  demands  upon  which  hinge 
numerous  others  of  minor  consider- 
ation, indeed  of  so  small  account  ge- 
nerally that  it  only  depended  upon  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  have  most  of 
them  promptly  cleared  away.  But 
the  quarrel,  as  Si^  Lucius  says,  was 
*'  a  very  pretty  quarrel,'*  and  one  not 
hastily  to  be  adjusted,  for  paupers 
grew  fat  upon  it,  and  the  supplies  of 
Messrs  Roebuck,*  Chapman,  and  Co. 


•  To  show  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  "  patriots  **  are  made  In  these  days,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice,  that  the  Mr  Chapman  hero  mentioned  is  stated  by  the  Newcastle 
Journal  to  have  been  thrice  bankrupt  in  Montreal,  twice  as  a  merchant  not  of  any  great 
consideration,  and  once  as  a  newspaper  proprietor.  As  that  paper  fairly  observes, 
three  insolvencies  are  no  ways  conclusive  against  honesty  of  character,  any  more  than 
they  are  proof  of  prudence  and  fair  dealing.  But  when  men  suddenly  change  opinions, 
art  found  in  receipt  of  pay  consequent  on  such  change  ftom  parties  furiously  advoca* 
ting  the  principles  to  which  they  have  veered,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  disho* 
nesty  of  motive.  Mr  Chapman,  it  is  said,  receives  L.400  a-year  ai  co-agent  with  Mr 
Roebuck  for  the  Canadian  traitors,  the  latter  person  taking  the  lion's  share  of  L.1100 
per  annum.  Th<y  mission  of  Mr  Chapman  is  conceived  to  be  a  finesse  of  the  Canadian 
leaders  to  establish  a  species  of  espionage  over  Mr  Roebuck,  and  keep  him  honest.  So 
true  is  it,  that  none  are  so  distrusted  as  those  whose  private  interests  are  advanced 
just  in  proportion  as  their  public  and  patriotic  obligations  are  neglected  or  betrayed. 
For  the  rcat,  the  paper  quoted  remarks,  that  Mr  Chapman  is  in  the  habit  now,  in 
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would  in  that  case  have  been  stopped,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
instead  of  those  of  the  Government,  act  of  egregious  folly,  and  unexpected 
Into  these  minor  matters  we  entered  if  notimasked  for  prodigality.  It  did 
80  fully  in  our  former  article  that  it  not  surely  comport  with  national  dig- 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  nity  or  decorum  idly  to  volunteer  a 
reproduce  them.  The  folly  of  Lord  boon  of  utmost  condescension  with- 
Goderich  (now  Earl  of  Ripon),  and  out  assurance  before  hand  of  kind  ac- 
the  stupidity  of  his  sub-secretary,  ceptance  and  grateful  acknowledge- 
Lord  Ho  wick,  in  1831,  in  conceding  ment.  As  it  was,  the  immense  and 
the  control  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  unconditional  concession  was  received 
colony.  Crown  lands,  Jesuits'  estates,  as  the  tribute  of  fear,  and  the  sur- 
and  all,  to  the  House  of  Assembly  render  at  discretion  to  necessity,  ra- 
without  stipulation,  or  rather  upon  the  ther  than  as  the  act  of  grace  in  return 
faith  of  certain  vague  promises  of  the  for  one  of  justice.  As  was  trulv  ob- 
grant  of  a  civil  list  for  the  mainte-  served  by  those  factious  Radicals, 
nance  of  the  Colonial  government,  has  who  combined  so  consistently  with 
been  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  of  all  the  Whigs  to  turn  them  out,  we  mean 
the  dissensions  between  the  Assembly  Mr  Grote  and  Mr  Hume,  Sir  George 
and  the  local  authorities,  and  finally,  Murray  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
of  the  rebellion.  It  is  all  very  fine  to.  former  and  Conservative  Colonial  Se- 
palaver»  as  Lord  John  Russell  did  on  cretaries,  would  have  committed  no 
the  first  night  of  the  session  (the  16th  such  blunders  as  have  disgraced  the 
ultimo),  of  the  '*  generous  confidence**  Colonial  f  office  under  the  Whigs ; 
thus  reposed  in  the  rebel  faction ;  it  they  would  have  redressed  grievances. 


answer  to  urgent  solicitations  of  former  friends,  of  stating  that  he  is  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  some  capital  piece  of  preferment — where  and  in  what  shape  does  not  appear. 
Bat  as  an  old  friend,  or  quondam  partner  of  his,  Mr  Revans,  we  think,  is  the  name 
stated,  is  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  with  some  L.1500  a->ear,  Mr  Chapman 
may  probably  have  expectations  of  something  similar.  His  claims  are  precisely  such 
as  in  the  usual  scope  of  Whig  policy  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  to. 

As  there  is  no  man  more  prodigal  of  reflections  upon  the  honesty  or  consistency  of 
others,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  Mr  Roebuck  that  he  has  been  repeatedly 
requested  to  explain  whether  it  be  true  that,  when  in  Lower  Canada,  he  was  what  is 
called  a  Tory,  and  as  such  published  a  pamphlet  or  other  writings  against  the  very 
party  by  whom  he  is  now  salaried.  Also,  whether  in  that  character  he  and  his  family 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  for  one  of  the  members  a  situation  of  some  6  or  L.700 
a-year  from  Lord  Dalhousie ;  the  mighty  philosopher  and  statesman  that  is  now,  in 
England,  being  then,  in  Canada,  in  the  habit  of  earning  a  more  creditable  livelihood, 
or  short  commons  if  he  will,  as  a  kind  of  hindscape  painter — that  is,  a  sketcher  of  back- 
woods and  timber.  If  the  reports  be  true,  Mr  Roebuck  has  not  played  his  cards  amiss 
as  a  political  trader  ;  L.700  a-year  in  Canada  as  a  Tory,  and  L.  1100  a-year  in  Eng- 
land as  a  Canadian  agitator,  show  a  master-hand  in  shuffling  the  cards.  If  he  have 
more  solicitude  about  character  than  money,  it  may  be  worth  his  while  to  set  these 
slanders,  if  such  they  are,  to  rest  by  a  refutation,  late  though  it  be.  We  have  read  and 
heard  of  them  often,  and  so  we  are  satisfied  has  he. 

t  The  administration  of  Lord  Stanley  is  excepted,  of  course.  Never  were  the 
seals  of  that  office  more  admirably  held ;  never  were  colonial  affairs  more  ably  admi- 
nistered. Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  late  eloquent  speech  at  Carlisle,  has  unanswer- 
ably demonstrated  this,  and  more  especially  by  Lord  Stanley's  last  act,  before  quitting 
office,  in  reUtion  to  Lower  Canada.  He  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  and  retrieve  the 
folly  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Howick ;  on  his  secession  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Whigs,  through  Lord  Howick,  let  the  bill  fall  to  the  ground.  Whilst  upon  this  sub- 
ject we  may  remark  about  the  Colonial  Office,  that  once  on  a  time,  a  Whig  time,  a 
person  was  discharged  from  an  important  office  in  one  of  the  colonies,  imprisoned  and 
ordered  to  quit  the  country,  as  an  alien,  we  believe.  All  this  was  through  a  previous 
mistake  of  the  despatches  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony ;  long  before  the  measures 
stated  had  been  adopted,  and  orders  sent  out  in  accordance,  other  despatches  had  been 
received  from  the  Governor,  explanatory  of  his  misapprehension.  These  despatches 
lay  unopened  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  consequences  to 
the  man  were  as  mentioned.  He  was,  however,  after  a  considerable  time,  released. 
He  came  to  England,  laid  his  case  before  (then)  Sir  James  Scarlett,  and  was  advised 
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but  enforced  the  constitutional  law ; 
they  would  have  taken  the  sting  out 
of  just  complaint^  but  nothing  have 
conceded  out  of  the  matter  of  right* 
without  full  security  for  correspond- 
ing benefit  in  the  restoration  of  order 
and  tranquillity  to  a  distracted  colony. 
Against  this  fatal  measure  of  surren- 
dering the  Crown  revenues^  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  characteristic  sagaci- 
ty^ entered  his  protest.  He  foresaw  that 
tne  effect  would  be  to  make  the  judges 
as  well  as  every  functionary,  the  Go- 
Ternor  included,  dependent  upon  the 
House  of  Assembly  alone,  and  there- 
fore,  as^enable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature  or  Govern- 
ment. They  would,  therefore,  be 
withdrawn  from  their  allegiance,  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiting  their  salaries, 
which,  to  ensure  their  obsequiousness, 
the  Assembly  proposed  only  to  vote 
annually.  The  result  has  been  even 
worse,  for  during  five  years  last  past, 
the  supplies,  and,  therefore,  the  sala- 
ries, have  not  been  voted  at  all.  And 
such  has  been  the  well  calculated  ef- 
fect, that  official  memhers  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council  have  been  known 
to  vote  obnoxious  bills  sent  up  from 
the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the  sake, 
or  in  the  hope  of  receiving  their  sala^ 
ries,  and  judges  in  Canada,  not  having 
private  property,  have  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  at  exorbitant  interest, 
and  contract  debts  on  very  ruinous 
terms  with  every  good-natured  trades- 
man^their  station  unhappily  preclu- 
ding them  from  the  cheaper  remedies  of 


begging  and  stealing, — as  an  elo- 
quent eyewitness  describes;  whilst 
all  the  while  Mr  Roebuck  was  riotmg 
upon  dishonourable  wages,  duly  paid, 
of  L.UOO  a-year,  and  his  friend,  the 
traitor  Papineau,  upon  L.IOOO  a-year« 
besides  other  emoluments.  The  clo- 
sing paragraph  of  the  Duke's  protest 
anticipated  to  a  certain,  but  not  to  the 
whole  extent,  this  state  of  things.  Dis- 
sentient, because  "  these  persons  will 
thus  become  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinued favour  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly for  the  reward  of  their  labours 
and  services ;  the  administration  with- 
in the  province  of  Lower  Canada  can 
no  longer  be  deemed  independent ;  and 
his  Majesty's  subjects  will  have  justice 
adminbtered  to  them  by  judges,  and 
will  be  governed  by  officers  situated  as 
above  described.**  Armed  with  this 
power  of  offence,  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly have  passed  all  kinds  of  bills  of  the 
most  revolutionary  quality ;  and  even 
i^hen,  which  sometimes  occurred,  the 
tendency  of  the  principal  measure  was 
wholesome,  some  obnoxious  enactment 
was  tacked  to  it,  so  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  should  be  compelled  to 
pass  both,  or  incur  the  odium  of  reject- 
ing the  good,  rather  than  sanction, 
along  with  it  the  pestiferous  proposal. 
This  has  given  occasion  to  the  Roe- 
buck agency  to  publish  a  long  string 
of  measures,  apparently  as  objection- 
able, thus  rejected;  of  course,  the 
paid  tools  shroud  in  the  background, 
the  true  merits  of  the  case.*  We  had 
interdicted  ourselves  from  entering  into 


that  his  action  was  good  for  L.  10,000  damages.  Lord  Abinger,  if  be  chose,  may  tell 
the  rest.  We  have  a  tolerable  idea  how  the  affair  was  disposed  of,  and  so  has  he  and 
other  parties. 

•  The  Roeback  gang  of  agenU  make  great  boast  of  their  honesty.  Take  the  follow- 
iag  as  one  instance.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  rejected  by  the  Le- 
gislative Council  are  the  following — of  course  the  rejection  is  imputed  as  a  crime.  We 
beg  attention  to  the  note  between  brackets.  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  holding 
of  his  Majesty  en  roture  immoveable  Property  in  the  Suburbs  of  Quebec,  upon  which 
Lod$  et  Ventet^  or  MuUtion  Fines  are  due.— [It  is  a  complaint  against  the  Canadians, 
though  perfectly  untrue,  that  they  will  not  exempt  their  lands  from  these  burthens  inci- 
dent to  their  tenure  ;  yet  the  Legulative  Council  refused  to  exempt  the  Crown  Lands 
from  them.]  Mark  the  roguery,  as  well  as  the  hypocrisy  of  this,  as  respects  the  lord 
paramount,  the  Crown,  the  Assembly,  are  anxious  to  abolish  the  oppressive  incidents 
of  the  feudal  tenure,  because  they  affect  themselves.  But  not  a  word  about  abolishing 
the  feudal,  the  oppressive  seignorial  rights,  the  Lodset  Fentes,  exigible  by  the  French 
seigneurs,  the  party  in  the  Assembly,  from  their  tenants. 

An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  two  certain  Acts  therein  mentioned,  made  and  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  authorises 
the  Commutation  of  the  tenure  of  lands  held  a  tUre  de  Fiefaad  d  tUre  de  Cent  in  this 
province,  into  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage.  These  acts,  the  Canadian 
tenures,  and  trade  acts,  were  passed  to  enable  the  seigneurs  to  commute  voluntarily  their 
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the  details  of  this  state  of  things^  be- 
cause it  is  but  a  repetitiod  of  what  at 
some  length  we  depicted  in  1835  ;  it  is 
no  more  than  an  iniquitous  amplifica- 
tion of  the  crying  crimes  of  Canadian 
traitors^  as  there  sketched  largely; 
the  catalogue  has  only  been  swelled 
upon  the  same  subjects  and  under  the 
same  heads  by  the  industry  of  Messrs 
Roebuck  and  Co.^  at  the  steam-engine 
rate  of  L.1700  a-year  power.  The 
only  change  has  since  been,  that  more 
steam  has  been  generated  and  laid  on, 
in  order  to  stimulate  to  rebellion  in 
Canada,  to  justify  it  here,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  pave  the  way  to  Irish  re- 
peal, to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the 
peerage,  and  establish  in  this  country 
the  blessings  of  democracy.  To  us 
Mr  Roebuck  owes  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  man  was  despised  and 
flouted  in  and  out  of  the  Commons 
House,  when  first  we  brought  forward 
the  question  of  Canadian  grievances, 
and  gave  them  an  importance  which, 
from  his  feeble  voice  and  moderate 
Abilities,  they  never  could  have  attain- 
ed. He  profited  by  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  was  heard,  he  was  listened  to. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  man  of  some 
mark,  although  his  day  is  on  the  wane 
now,  for  as  the  storm  declines,  so  sinks, 
in  the  natural  order  of  gravitation,  the 
floating  trash  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
He  has  had  his  day,  as  they  say  "  every 
dog  has,"  and  though  we  believe  him 
quite  as  honest,  and  above  the  cunning 
of  Lord  John,  and  much  less  corrupt 
and  indolent  than  Mr  Thomson  of  the 
Trade  Board,  who  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  Ministerial  phalanx  of  the 
Commons  House,  yet  are  his  hands 
so  unclean  by  contact  with  traitors, 
that  never  can  he  rise  again.  The 
''  working  classes,"  whom  he  so  sedu- 
lously courts,  can  never  be  more  than 
as  trustworthy  allies,  for  there  is  the 
starvation  allowance,  the  BastUe  sys- 
tem, to  which  Mr  Roebuck  is  pledged, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  Uie  most 
strenuous  champions.  The  working 
classes,  however,  for  other  objects  they 
may  abet  him,  never  ean  forgive  the 
man  who  endowed  prisons,  and  decreed 
«  pork- water  '*  for  them.  If  he  aspire 
to  play  the  Robespierre  of  a  revolution, 
he  may  comfort  himself  with  a  Marat 


ready  made  at  his  elbow,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  rival  near  the  popu- 
lar throne.  Mr  Beaumont  of  the  New* 
castle  Liberator,  soars  beyond  even  the 
Molesworth  clique  in  the  talk  of  blood 
and  slaughter  for  liberty.  Mr  Roe- 
buck is  apt  to  presume  upon  the  credit 
of  his  pluck  at  Mnddiford ;  let  him 
beware  of  a  rival  in  his  Marat,  for  Mr 
Beaumont  also  is  a  fighting  man,  and 
in  Jamaica,  as  is  said,  had  an  ordinary 
practice  of  transacting  a  duel  by  way 
of  appetite  for  breakfast.  The  man, 
according  to  accounts,  must  be  a  per- 
fect ogre,  only  that  his  fancy  lies  for 
the  blood  and  bones  of  men,  instead  of 
children.  To  his  especial  patron,  the 
humane  Joseph  Hume,  no  less  than  to 
Joseph's  most  particular  friends,  the 
Whigs,  it  must  have  been  delightfully 
refreshing  to  read  this  patriot's  denun- 
ciation of  Lords  Melbourne,  John  Rus- 
sell and  Co.,  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
gallows,  at  a  meeting  of  the  loyal  con- 
stituency and  special  supporters  of  the 
no  less  loyal,  but  more  notably  hypo- 
critical member  for  Leeds — of  course 
we  do  not  mean  Sir  William  Moles 
worth,  who,  whatever  otherwise  we 
may  think  of  him,  has  never  yet  sold 
his  principles,  or  pocketed  the  money 
of  the  Whigs,  or  Lord  Fitzwilliam  for 
slavish  advocacy  under  the'  outward 
semblance  of  independent  principles. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
career  of  Lord  Gosford  during  the 
two  years  of  his  administration.  We 
have  sufficiently  noted  its  direction 
before  in  the  general  bearings  of  which 
ignorance  the  most  doltish,  conceit  the 
most  sickening,  and  dupery  the  most 
potent,  have  been  the  leading  charac* 
terlstics.  After  briefly  adverting  to 
those  leading  points  which,  during  the 
year  just  passed,  have  crowned  the 
climax  of  misrule,  and  brought  the 
machine  of  Government  to  a  stand 
still,  we  shall  pass  on  to  those  general 
considerations  of  the  state  of  the  two 
provinces,  but  of  Lower  Canada  more 
espedally,  which  indicate  the  proper 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  with  re- 
ference equally  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  parent  country.  The 
task  has  been  no  light  one  to  wade 
through  the  records  of  liberal  lordly 
vacillation  and  misgovemment,  about 


feudal  rights  vid  tenure,  so  as  to  faciliUte  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Down  to  this 
day  one  only  commutatioo  has  been  effected,  that  by  IVIr  Edward  Ellice  for  the  seign- 
iory of  Bcauharnois. 
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which  our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves  from  the  following  extracts  from 
official  correspondence  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  he  quite  sure  so  garbled 
and  assorted  by  the  Whig  Government 
as  to  screen  their  own  incapacity  as 
well  as  to  dilate  the  full  proofevidence 
of  their  Govemor-depute*s  blunders. 
The  first  extract  we  give  entire  by 
way  of  mtroduction. 

Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Earl 
of  Gosford  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated 
Castle,  St  Lewis,  March  8,  1837. 

**  A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Assembly,  in  regard  to  its  proceed- 
mgs  in  the  last  short  session,  is  spread- 
ing, but  not  gone  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that  a  dis- 
solution at  this  moment  would  be  de- 
sirable; but  if  an  appeal  were  now 
made  to  the  people,  1  am  sure  what  is 
termed  the  majority  in  the  assembly 
would  experience  a  diminution  in  their 
ranks ;  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, I  see  no  positive  substantial 
good  to  result  from  a  dissolution.  Re- 
course might  be  had  to  such  a  measure 
when  you  have  determined  on  the  line 
you  mean  to  adopt  for  relieving  the 
province  from  its  present  state  of  em- 
barrassment.    Coercion,  abruptly  a- 
dopted,  might  prove  fatal,  and  such  a 
step  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated,  nor 
can  it  be  justified,  except  as  a  dernier 
ressort,  after  all  attempts  of  a  consti- 
tutional character  shall  have  failed ; 
but  liberality,  I  am  sure,  will  not  bo 
lost  sight  of  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  any  course  thattnay  be  taken, 
and  whatever  is  arranged  should,  I 
think,  be  in  its  character,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  conditional, 
and  made  to  appear  as  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, resorted  to  only  to  ward  off 
the  evils  with  which  the  country  is  op- 
pressed and  threatened. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  send  you,  very  soon, 
the  names  of  those  I  think  qualified 
for  the  two  councils." 
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The  P.S.  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  *•'  to-morrow  "  system  of  the 
Colonial  office,  a  running  through  its 
agents.  P.  S.,  in  fact,  stands  for  *«  Pro- 
crastian  System,"  enjoining,  in  reverse 
of  the  old  proverb,  never  to  do  to-day 
what  you  may  have  a  chance  of  doing 
to-morrow.      The  "  dissatisfaction  " 
with  the  Assembly — the  **  liberality,** 
— the  "  conditional"  system,  and  do-' 
ing  nothing  except  as  an  **  act  of  ne- 
cessity,"— are  all  admirable  indica- 
tions, in  their  way,  of  the  hobbling, 
wait-upon- Providence   policy  of  the 
Whigs.     The "  conditional    system, 
indeed,  was  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
for  Lord  Gosford  and  his  secretary  of 
the  Elliot  brood,  for  its  permanence 
was  a  condition  upon  which  hang  their 
places  and  wages.    As  to  the  English 
of  the  despatch,  we  refer  the  criticism 
to  the  reader,  only  observing  that  a 
Governor- General  with  L.  10,000  a- 
year,  and  a  secretary  with  L.IOOO, 
even  if  excusable  on  the  score  of  igno- 
rance of  French,  and  for  having  to 
borrow  a  vocabulary  of  the  polite  slang 
of  that  foreign  language,  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  under- 
stand somewhat  about  the  rules  of 
composition,  if  not  of  logic  in  their 
own.    The  italics  are  our  own,  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  state.     From  this 
despatch  it  appears,  that  up  to  March 
1837,  the  Ministry  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  "  line"  they  meant 
to  adopt ;  the  cad,  however,  strongly 
urging  the  old  hack  "  liberality,"  aiU 
though  on  its  last  legs.     In  ApriU 
Lord  Glenelg  after  some,  from  him, 
supererogatory  excuses  for  "  postpo- 
ning "  decision,  announces  that  he  is 
prepared  to  "  sanction  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council,"  from 
-  admitting  men  of  "  liberal  views,"  but 
not  of  "  extreme  opinions."     The  na^ 
tural  corollary  of  this  in  the  Whig 
sense  was  the  appointment  of  M*  De- 
bartsch*  to  the  Council,  as  not  being 
of  <<  extreme  opinions,"  along  wi£ 


*  In  i^ddition  to  what  we  faaye  recorded  about  this  man,  the  following  extract  from 
eome  clever  lotters,  signed  Zeta,  in  that  very  ably  conducted  paper  the  Liverpool  Matt, 
comes  seasonably  in  illustration  of  the  character  and  the  not  **  extreme  opinlona  **  of  this 
crony  of  Lord  Gosford  and  proteg^  of  Lord  Glenelg.  Zeta  is  evidently  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Canadian  affairs,  if  not  a  Canadian  himself.  After  describing  Debartzch  aa 
**  the  Robcspicre  of  Canada,"  he  proceeds, 

"•  Air  Debartzch,  who  is  the  present  influential  executive  cottitrtV/^r-— would  fulfil  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  he  ever  uttered,  to  see  the  British  community  exterminat#«l 
en  masse  from  the  face  of  Lower  Canada. 

•*  In  a  paper  Mr  Debartzch  published  in  St  Charles,  called  the  VEcho  du  Pays^  he 
ealled  on  the  Canadians  to  rise  fit  masse ^  and  exterminate  the  British  from  the  toil. 
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others  in  the  same  "  liberality  **  sense. 
In  April,  the  Lord  Gosling  writes  to 
the  other  Lord  G. 

*'  I  see  no  chance  whatever  of  any 
serious  commotion  here  in  consequence 
of  your  proceedings  ;  however^  you 
may  rely  on  my  taking  every  precau- 
tion. As  to  armed  resistance,  I  see  no 
ground  for  apprehending  any  thing  of 
the  kind." 

Again,  in  May  6,  my  Lord  is  quite 
facetious  in  his  way,  and  recreating 
in  fond  remembrances  of  "  Donny- 
brook  Fair."  "  I  have  not,"  he  writes, 
*'  the  least  expectation  of  any  thing 
serious.  If  a  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  (the  Assembly)  were 
to  take  place,  there  might  be  some 
broken  heads,  but  nothing  more  se- 
rious." People  might  suppose  from 
this  that  the  man  was  a  wag,  but  we 
protest,  for  the  honour  of  old  Ireland, 
that  he  was  never  known  before  to 
perpetrate  &  jeu  d* esprit 'va  his  bom 
days.  Lord  Durham,  with  Lord 
Brougham^s  testimonial  to  qualifica- 
tion for  Governor- General  pinned  to 
his  back,  will  at  least  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  comparison  with  the  Lord 
Gosling,  although  the  feature  is  com- 
mon to  them  both,  that  they  have  ''lived 
two  years  in  a  cold  climate.**  The 
correspondence  up  to  July  consists  of 
somnolent  apologies  from  Lord  Glen- 
elg  to  Lord  Gosford  for  the  delay 
of  '*  important**  measures  regarding 
Lower  Canada,  and  in  crimination  of 
the  Governor  for  similar  delays  on  his 
side  in  furoishing  certain  information 
long  promised.  On  June  lOtb,  Lord 
Gosling  writes  that  he  is  fearful  of  dis- 
turbances, and  therefore  he  shall  issue 
a  piece  of  paper  called  )&  *'  proclama- 
tion,*' and  he  indicates  that  Uie  **  pre- 
sence of  a  larger  military  force  might 
of  itself  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
disturbance.*'  On  July  4th,  the  same 
person  writes,  "  I  do  not  see  any 
ground  for  apprehending  any  thing 
like  serious  commotion.*'  On  July 
1 1th,  the  Irish  Solomon  states  that  the 
malecontents  have  gone  the  length  **  of 
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injuring  the  property  and" discharging 
fire-arms  into  the  houses  of  some  who 
are  loyally  disposed,**  &c.  but  never- 
theless, he  adds,  "  I  may  close  this 
despatch  with  a  repetition  of  my  con- 
viction that  no  disturbance  or  serious 
interruption  of  the  usual  course  of 
events  is  likely  to  occur.**  On  July 
25th,  we  are  advised  of  some  **  out- 
rages** in  the  county  of  Two  Moun- 
tains. On  September  2d,  we  have 
some  Gosling  trash  about  an  **  Ultra- 
Tory"  party  in  Lower  Canada,  which 
if  the  noble  idiot  had  ever  ventured 
forth  of  the  Castle  of  St  Louis,  or  lis- 
tened to  any  but  French- Canadian 
traitors,  he  must  have  known  was  an' 
utter  absurdity  of  nomenclature  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  province.  At 
this  date  the  ''  liberality**  professor, 
however,  talks  about  suspending  the 
Constitution,  because  he  can  "  make 
no  terms  with  M.  Papineau ;  you  must 
either  put  him  down,  or  submit  to  let 
him  put  you  down.**  Profound  states- 
man! Elegant  and  accomplished  dia- 
lectician I  If,  however,  adds  this'  man 
of  valour,  ''  matters  should  come  to 
extremities  *  *  *  I  shall  gladly  relin- 
quish *  *  My  situation  is  not  an  envi- 
able one,**  &c.  &c.  On  September 
9th,  the  0*Connellite  Governor  writes 
that  the  **  attempts  that  are  making 
to  shake  its  allegiance  (the  province), 
and  to  create  confusion,  will  prove  un- 
successful ;*'  the  grand  juries  having 
at  the  same  time  ignored  various  in- 
dictments for  high  treason,  although 
the  ''  most  positive  legal  authority  in 
support*'  of  them  was  afforded.  Octo- 
ber 6th,  we  are  told  the  state  of  the 
country  is  bordering  on  revolt.  On 
October  10th,  he  describes  prospects 
in  Montreal  as  "  rather  gloomy,"  but 
**  here  (in  Quebec)  we  are  quite  quiet 
and  tranquil,*' — not  even  a  brawl  to 
molest  my  Lord  whilst  quafiing  the 
toast  *'  may  we  ne'er  want  a  friend 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him,**  among  the 
convivials  of  the  faction.  On  Octo- 
ber 12th,  two  days  afterwards  only, 
there  is  a  long  epistle  from  my  Lord, 


This  paper  was  gent  to  the  CnloniAl  office,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  Thin  man, 
people  ofEnglandf  m  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  crown  in  Canada,  and  is  allowed  to 
*  sUlk  at  noon-day*  uUering  treason  with  impunity  /  and,  ftirther,  was  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  revolutionary  calUng  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Liberal '  newspaper,  undl  the  hour 
of  its  suppression,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  its  managers  on  charges  of  high  treason." 
Debartzch  was  jealous  of  Papineau's  superior  influence— Debartzch  apostatised  ther«- 
fore  apparently— Debartzch  means  to  re-enact  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony.  Stnpid 
Gosford,  of  course,  never  read  the  History  of  German  Protestantism. 
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the  gist  of  which  is  to  "  increase  the 
military  force*"  the  recital  of  the  most 
scandalous  outrages*  of  which  one  only 
need  be  quoted  here  for  reasons  to  fol« 
low : — "  A  lady*  Madame  St  Jaques* 
haying*  as  it  is  reported,  fired*  or  given 
dQrections  to  fire  upon  the  mob*  when* 
not  content  with  the  proceedings  usual 
on  such  occasions*  they  had  actually 
broken  into  her  house*  two  persons 
were  thereby  wounded*  of  whom  one 
has  since  died.  The  house  was  im- 
mediately demolished*  but  not  before 
the  inmates  had  escaped ;  Madame  St 
Jacques  was*  however*  shortly  after- 
wards apprehended  and  committed  by 
a  magistrate  to  the  Montreal  gaol* 
where  I  believe  she  yet  remains.*' 

In  self-defence*  this  loyal  French- 
Canadian  lady  ordered  fire-arms  to  be 
used ;  she  was  cast  into  gaol*  where* 
coolly  writes  this  unmanly  functionary, 
**  she  yet  remains.**  This  from  the 
imbecile  dotard*  who  subsequently  ad- 
mitted traitors — people  accused  upon 
oath  of  high  treason — to  bail*  and  bail 
as  moderate  in  amount  as  would  haye 
been  required  for  a  not  unconunon 
assault.  Lord  Gosford*  it  is  clear*  is 
what  is  called  "  no  woman*s  man.*' 
The  despatch  of  October  25  was  a 
grateful  theme  for  his  Lordship*  smce 
it  acknowledges  the  permission  to 
draw  for  his  salary*  with  the  prompt 
notification  that  he  has  acted  in  con- 
formity* and  secured  certain  benefits 
of  the  exchange  by  selling  the  bills  on 
New  York.  On  the  21st  the  Execu- 
tive Council  recommended  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act*  the 
employment  of  the  military  power* 
and  an  "  enquiry  respecting  aliens 
(French  and  Americans)  resident  in 
the  province,"  but  they  would  not  re- 
commend the  suspension  of  the  **  con- 
stitutional act.**  On  the  SOth  of  Oc- 
tober* my  Lord*  after  detailing  alarm- 
ing movements  of  the  seditious*  coolly 
adds : — "  With  religion*  law*  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation opposed  to  them*  the  party  now 
fomenting  sedition  and  treason*  al- 
though they  may*  if  not  checked*  cre- 
ate local  and  temporary  confusion*  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  success 
which*  from  the  boldness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  seem  to  anticipate.'* 

On  November  6*  long  after  the  fact 
was  known  from  the  public  papers  of 
Canada*  my  Lord  finds  out  that  the 
rebels  are  "  drilling**  by  day  and  by 
nightt  **  without  conceaunent*"  as  he 
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says.  He  really  now  begins  to  be 
alarmed*  and — what  measures  does  he 
take  ?  Why,  first*  he  sends*  not  the 
general  at  the  head  of  the  troops*  but 
the  Attorney- General  with  his  pocket 
full  of  law*  to  put  down  open  and  arm- 
ed insurrection.  In  the  next  place* 
he  does  to  be  sure  apply  to  Sir  John 
Colbome  for  military  protection*  for 
the  danger  was  coming  home  to  the 
Governor.  On  November  9*  we  are 
informed  of  a  conflict  in  Montreal  be- 
tween the  loyalists  and  the  "JUs  dela 
liber te.  *  *  November  1 4 —  As  the  storm 
growls  more  loudly*  Lord  Gosford 
reiterates  his  wish  to  resign,  because 
a  conciliator  has  a  natursd  antipathy 
to  "  tjold  iron*"  of  course.  After  ex- 
citing civil  war*  his  Lordship*  con- 
ceiving he  has  done  his  duty*  has  no 
desire  to  come  in  for  a  chance  of 
''  broken  heads.**  Then  come  the 
open  rebellion*  the  conflicts  of  ar- 
mies* murder*  bloodshed*  martial  law* 
marches  and  countermarches* — the 
roar  of  artillery*  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  most  horrible  warfare  as 
the  closing  and  appropriate  commen- 
tary upon  the  despatches  of  Mul- 
gravite  conciliation*  Gosford  idiocy* 
and  Whig  chicanery.  The  Whigs 
found*  on  their  advent  to  ofiice*  dis- 
content existing  in  Canada;  by  ne- 
glect and  connivance  they  fanned  dis- 
content into  sedition ;  when  the  sedi- 
tion began  seriously  to  incommode 
them*  it  was  indolently  sufiered  to 
ripen*  and  then  artfully  fostered  into 
open  rebellion.  In  proof  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  inter-despatches  of 
Lords  Gosford  and  Glenelg.  On 
both  sides  we  are  assured*  that  the 
actual  presence  of  a  more  numerous 
body  of  troops*  and  a  more  decided 
display  of  vigour*  would  have  im- 
posed on  the  malecontents*  stayed  an 
op^n  rupture*  and  might*  therefore* 
gradually  have  led  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  differences  and  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity.  The  Whigs* 
skilless  statesmen  as  they  are*  can  only 
escape  from  a  dilemma*  per  saltum ; 
they  were  in  a  sea  of  troubles*  from 
which  the  stirring  incidents  of  civil 
war  were  a  seasonable  diversion; 
therefore  was  the  out-break  of  rebel- 
lion encouraged  by  the  studied  expo- 
sure of  physical  weakness  to  repel ; 
the  defence  of  the  colony  was  starved* 
to  convert  bluster  and  agitation  into 
overt-treason  and  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion.    This*  we  fear  not*  after  due  de- 
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liberation,  to  assert,  and  we  appeal  in 
pi  oof  to  the  despatches,  garbled  as  they 
are,  as  published  by  themselves.  To 
Whig  wilei  and  Whig  indolence.  Pa- 
pineau  and  his  faction  have  fallen  vic- 
tims, at  least,  before  their  tune.  The 
wise  and  preventive  policy  of  Sir 
George  Murray  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
might,  by  the  opportune  redress  of 
reid  grievances,  have  changed  them, 
perhaps,  from  brawling  patriots  (pa- 
triotism being  the  ^*  last  refuge  of 
scoundrels")  into  merely  troublesome, 
but  not  dishonest  or  unwholesome 
parliamentarymalecontents.  Thewar, 
ttowever,  has  now  been  commenced,  the 
sword  has  been  drawn,  and  although 
the  present  contest  be  of  short  duration, 
it  may  be  the  germ  of  a  war  of  exter- 
mination between  two  races,  unless  the 
ruling  policy  combine  with  singleness 
of  purpose  unflinching  perseverance 
in  its  developement,  attempered  with 
the  real  spirit  of  conciliation  flowing 
from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  to 
soothe,  and  flnally  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously the  irritating  dissensions  arising 
from  difference  of  origin,  and  from 
the  distinct  conditions  of  law  and  pri- 
mary acquisition  under  which  two  dis- 
tinct races  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion and  sought  to  be  amalgamated. 
Is  Lord  Durham  the  man  to  compre- 
hend the  subtle  intricacies,  and  the 
complexity  of  interests  arising  out  of 
actual  circumstances,  and  so  to  be 
dealt  with  ?  There  is  not  a  man  with 
mind  enough  to  rise  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  low  party  feelings  of  the  mo- 


ment who  will  not  answer  No  1  The 
veiT  temper  of  that  person*  is  of  it- 
self equal  to  a  sentence  of  revolution 
in  the  Canadas.  Arrogant  towards 
the  weak,  humble  and  prostrate  to  the 
dust  before  the  high  and  mighty.^ 
ever  capricious  and  insolent  of  de- 
meanour where  unrestrained  by  fear 
or  station — utterly  devoid  of  moral 
courage,  and  of  passions  flerce  and 
uncontrollable,  with  the  consciousness 
of  impunity— a  despot  by  instinct  and 
impulse.  There  is  not  a  serf  on  his 
estates,  where  they  are  all  trembling 
serfii  from  the  top  agents  to  the  mean- 
est hind,  whose  certificate  of  character 
would  not  be  given,  like  that  of  the 
grovelling  Ministry,  merely  to  "  get 
rid  of  him.'*  With  fair  natural  talents 
run  to  waste  from  want  of  early  read- 
ing and  culture,  but  without  grasn  of 
intellect — ^with  mind  undisciplined  as 
with  temper  unbridled.  Lord  Dutham 
in  more  mature  age  has  never  been 
laborious  enough  to  retrieve  by  study 
the  lost  hours  of  college  indolence, 
and  the  stable-boy  associations  among 
which  his  more  manly  davs  were  mis- 
spent, until  his  entrance  mto  political 
life  by  family  connexion  with  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Whig  leader.  That  con- 
nexion introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr  Edward  Ellice,  under 
whose  tutelage  he  made  more  pro- 
gress in  speculation  (1825),  than  in 
political  knowledge.  Since  the  official 
reign  of  Whiggery,  the  opportimities 
for  repairing  the  want  of  Administra- 
tion experience  have  not  been  few. 


"  The  nominfition  came  from  Brussels,  and  through  Stockmar.  Leopold  was  grate- 
ful, and  Lord  Durham  had  pandered  in  every  way  to  the  mercenary  and  grovelling 
propensities  of  the  Gobourgs.  The  Ministry  fell  into  the  scheme,  as  no  one  better 
knows  than  Lord  Durham  himself,  who  is  not  slow  to  avow  it,  to  "  iget  rid  of  him." 
It  would  furnish  food  for  laughter  tQ»  detail  the  little  round  of  miserable  intrigues  to 
which  the  capacity  of  this  man  is  just  equal,  and  by  which  his  elevation  was  accom- 
plished. Some  other  time  we  may  condescend  to  rake  up  the  filth.  "  Do  tell  me 
the  news  ?  What  are  they  doing  at  Court  ?— What  are  the  Ministry  about  ?  I  know 
they  hate  me,  and  want  to  get  rid  of  me."  Such  was  the  habitual  language  of  this 
bile-jaundiced  subject  among  his  aasoelatea  an^  acquaintance.  The  mean  money 
craving  of  the  Cobourg  mlpion  is  not  the  leaat  dishonourable  of  his  propensities.  He 
has  beeo  taking  for  months  his  salary  as  ambaandor  to  Russia,  living  here  in  idleness, 
and  notoriously  never  meaning  to  return  there — after  two  yean'  duty  only.  He  is  now 
pocketing  an  enormous  salary  as  Governor-General  of  the  Canibdaa,  lUdreMor  of 
Grievances,  &c.  &c.,  although  on  the  subterfuge  usual  with  him,  of  health  and  Cunily 
affairs,  he  does  not  take  his  departure  till  April—that  is,  till  all  danger  is  past,  the  war 
ended,  and  spring-time  come  round,  to  make  the  voyage  pleasant,  and  keep  bis  noble 
person  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  reach  of  "  those  vile  guns."  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
traordinary titles  and  powers  with  which  be  is  invested,  his  lordship  bargained  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  manage  the  negotiation  of  the  disputed  boundary  question  with  the  Uai^ 
ted  States.     The  folly  of  Ministers  did  stop  short  of  this. 
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but  perpekiudly  iiidl)ecil09  and  with  all 
liu  colleagues  and  connexions  in  rest- 
less intiignes  and  personal  squabbles, 
arising  from  a  morbid  irritability  of 
temper,  he  has  had  no  leisure,  eyen  if 
he  had  had  the  application  to  impfove 
or  extend  the  range  of  his  capacity. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet,  in- 
directly compulsory,  after  a  short  pro- 
bation in  an  unimportant  department, 
with  his  family  position  and  political 
attitude,  left  the  Whigs  no  choice  but 
to  provide  for  him  elsewhere.  The 
Canadas  is  the  third  job  thus  extorted 
by  fear,  and  bestowed  by  way  of  a 
riddance.  Such  is  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, and  such  the  prospect  for  Ca- 
nada nnder  his  administration. 

With  respect  to  the  system  upon 
which  the  Canadas  must  be  governed 
in  future,  we  have  said  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  singleness  of  purpose — 
in  unity  of  action.  This  can  never  be 
so  well  accomplished  asj)y  the  re-union 
of  the  two  provinces  into  one,  under 
the  rule  of  one  head  and  one  legis- 
lature. This  is  essential  for  the  asser- 
tion, for  the  preservation  of  British 
ascendency.  It  is  idle  now  to  bandy 
phrases,  and  to  fight  off  real  mean- 
ings ;  we  have  said  the  word,  and  it  is 
British  ascendency,  not  alone  in  the 
executive,  but  in  the  legislature. — 
Without  that  it  would  be  well  at  once 
to  cut  away  the  moorings,  and  let  the 
colonies  drift  where  they  will;  for 
British  connexion  can  never  be  other 
than  nominally  preserved,  and  even 
then  but  for  a  passing  moment.  The 
French  Canadian  habitans  of  Lower 
Canada  were,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  are  still,  a  simple-hearted 
and  virtuous  race,  of  habits  and  man- 
ners primitive  and  uncorrupted .  They 
'    inclined ;  and,  though 


under  the  influence  of  their  priests, 
yet  they  have  hitherto  manifested  no 
factious  or  ambitious  aspirations .  Nor 
have  these  cause;  for  the  rights  of 
their  church  have  been  confirmed,  and 
are  respected  in  all  their  amplitude. 
The  tithes  of  the  French  district, 
where  it  is  planted,  are  theirs;  the 
whole  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  bishops.  But  although*  as  a 
whole,  the  body  of  habitans  (as  the 
French  settlers  are  styled)  are  inoffen- 
sive, and  few  comparatively  have  yet 
been  imbued  with  the  disloyalty  of  the 
traitor  chiefs,  as  is  evident  by  the 
small  number  implicated  in  the  late 
revolt,  yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
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the  virus,  the  poison,  has  been  injected 
among  them  during  a  persevering  agi- 
tation of  a  score  of  years,  and  con*, 
tagion  though  slow  is  sure,  unless 
strong  measures  be  resorted  to«-unIes8 
the  main  sources  be  excised — unless 
the  general  body  politic  be  subjected 
to  a  wholesome  although  severe  regi- 
men. Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
we  allude  to  no  wholesale  proscriptions 
of  persons — no  sanguinary  executions 
— no  indiscriminate  persecution.  If 
the  leaders  of  revolt  be  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  blood,  of  Innocent  bloodf, 
shed  by  them,  the  ends  of  that  justice, 
when  it  demands  life  for  life,  will  be 
satisfied.  But  British  laws,  language, 
and  institutions,  must  be  established ; 
for  by  no  other  means  can  a  fusion  of 
races  and  an  identity  of  British  sub- 
jects be  accomplished.  The  band  of 
conspirators  who  have  long  been  strug- 
gling for  Franco- Canadian  ascendency 
— for  creating  a  nation  Canadienne 
apart — have  long  taken  for  their  ral- 
lying cry  that  the  land  is  theirs,  that 
the  British  are  usurpers,  and  that  they 
must  be  hjmted  down  like  wild  beasts. 
Hear  what  their  accredited  agent  in 
Paris  writes,  for  there  they  have  had 
their  salaried  agent  for  years,  as  in 
the  Roebuck  legation  they  have  had 
here.  **  In  Lower  Canada,"  publishes 
M.  Isidore leBrun,  "the  French  popu- 
lation feels  increasing  fears  of  losing 
its  moral  and  politick  superiority.  * 
•  •  •  The  House  of  Assembly 
votes  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves,  it  is  no  less  urgent  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  immigration."  Act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  the 
Assembly  imposed  a  tax  on  British 
immigrants,  and  on  them  only  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth.  They  dared 
to  tax  those  to  whom,  by  right  of  con- 
quest, every  inch  of  territory  legally 
belonged.  M.  Le  Bmn,  indeed,  de- 
nies the  right  of  conquest,  and  pre- 
tends to  derive  our  right  of  sovereign- 
ty from  the  cession  by  France,  We 
leave  this  ingenious  advocate  to  split 
hairs  upon  the  point  with  the  speci- 
men of  fine-drawn  conclusions  in  the 
Examiner.  The  first  and  paramount 
obligation  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  British  life 
and  property,  and  the  rule  of  British 
law,  to  which  the  national  faith  stands 
solemnly  pledged  in  the  act  passed  to 
encourage  settlers  when  the  colony 
became  ours  as  a  condition  of  peace 
to  France.     How  these  pledges  were 
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looked  upon  by  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly—by the  Papineau  gang — may  be 
judged  by  the  general  tenour  of  their 
declarations  against  the  rights  of  pro- 

Serty  acquired  under  them,  and  their 
eclared  resolves  to  sequestrate  the 
whole  of  them  if  successful  in  the  at- 
tainment of  independence  and  ascen- 
dency. It  may  be  judged  of*  more- 
over, by  the  course  pursued  towards 
the  American  Land  Company,  which, 
being  incorporated  under  an  act  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  had  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  from  the 
Government  imder  onerous  conditions, 
— ^has,  at  an  immense  outlay,  been 
settling  them  with  British  emigrants, 
who  thither  have  carried  property  and 
enterprise, — and  has  expended  no  less 
than  L. 200,000  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  &c.  in  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  country,  without 
having  yet  drawn  out  of  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  L.  10,000.  The  lands  thus  ac- 
quired, thus  improved,  the  rights  thus 
held,  have  all  been  denounced  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  all  settlers 
warned  that  the  title  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  lands  would  be  forfeited.  It 
might  seem  that  British  tyranny  and 
spoliation  had  furnished  a  precedent 
and  a  justification  for  this  obdurate 
robbery,  this  monstrous  assumption 
of  the  right  of  prescription.  No 
such  thing ;  mark  the  character  of 
British  sway,  and  the  humane  consi- 
deration of  British  treatment  towards 
the  French  habitans  in  the  testimony 
borne,  not  by  an  English,  and  there- 
fore partial  witness,  but  by  a  French- 
man, with  no  motive  to  warp  his  in- 
tegrity, excepting  in  the  sense  and 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  Thus 
writes  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault 
Liancourt,  in  the  account  of  his  tra- 
vels through  British  America  and  the 
Canadas  in  the  years  1795,  1796,  and 
1797. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  to  my- 
self for  the  various  perceptions  which 
pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  prevented 
my  feelings  from  being  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  gratitude,  and  by  the  pleas- 
ing sensations  it  naturally  produces. 
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I  love  the  English  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  Frenchman;  I  have  been 
constanUy  well  treated  by  the  English, 
I  have  friends  among  them,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  many  great  qualities  and 
advantages  which  they  possess.  I  de- 
test the  horrid  crimes  which  stain  the 
French  revolution,  and  which  destroy- 
ed so  many  objects  of  my  love  and 
esteem.  •  •  •  And  yet  the  love  of 
my  country  pursues  me  here  more 
closely  than  elsewhere.  •  •  •  No 
Canadian  has  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the.  British  Government;  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  acknowledge 
unanimously  that  they  are  better 
treated  than  under  the  ancient  French 
Government ;  *  but  they  love  the 
French,  forget  them  not,  long  after 
them,  hope  for  their  arrival,  will  al- 
ways love  them,  and  betray  these  feel- 
ings too  frequently,  and  in  too  frank 
a  manner,  not  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  English,  who,  even  in  Europe, 
have  not  made  an  equal  progress  with 
us  in  discarding  the  absurd  prejudices 
of  one  people  against  another."  — 
(Page  306.) 

"  They  pay  no  taxes,  live  well,  at 
an  easy  rate,  and  in  plenty ;  within 
the  compass  of  their  comprehensions 
they  cannot  wish  for  any  other  good. 
They  are  so  littie  acquainted  witii  the 
principles  of  liberty,  that  it  has  cost 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  establish 
juries  in  their  country ;  they  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jiu^ ; 
in  civil  causes  these  are  not  yet  in  use. 
But  they  love  France,  this  beloved 
country  engages  still  their  affections. 
In  their  estimation  a  Frenchman  is  a 
being  far  superior  to  an  Englishman.'* 
—(Page  307.) 

"  The  farmers  are  a  frugal  set  of 
people,  but  ignorant  and  lazy.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  enlarging  and  im" 
proving  agriculture  in  this  province, 
the  English  Government  must  pro- 
ceed with  great  prudence  and  perse- 
verance ;  for  in  addition  to  the  un- 
happy prejudices  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  entertain  in  common  with 
the  farmers  of  all  other  countries,  they 
also  foster  a  strong  mistrust  against 


*  **  Previous  history  affords  no  example  of  such  forbearance  and  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered,— forming  such  a  new  era  in  civilized 
warfare,  that  an  admiring  world  admitted  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  glory  of 
conquering  a  people,  less  from  views  of  ambition  and  the  security  of  her  other  colo- 
nies, than  from  the  hope  of  improving  their  situation  and  endowing  them  with  the 
privileges  of  freemen." — Political  Annah  of  Canada. 
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everj  thing  which  ihej  receive  from 
the  English;  and  this  mistrust  is 
groand^  on  the  idea  that  the  English 
are  their  conquerors^  and  the  French 
their  brethren.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions from  this  bad  agricultural 
system,  but  they  are  few.  The  best 
cultivators  are  auways  landholders  ar- 
.  rived  from  England.'*— (P.  314,315.) 
**  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  Lower  Canada  is  greatly  ne- 
glected. At  Sorel  and  Three  Rivers 
are  a  few  schools,  kept  by  the  nuns ; 
in  other  places  men  or  women  instruct 
children.  But  the  number  of  schools 
is,  upon  the  whole  so  very  small,  and 
the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective, 
that  a  Canadian  who  can  read  is  a 
sort  of  phenomenon.  From  the  major 
part  of  these  schools  being  governed 
by  nuns  and  other  women,  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  who  can  read  is,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  other  countries, 
much  greater  in  Lower  Canada  than 
that  of  men. 

**  The  English  Government  is 
charged  with  designedly  keeping  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  in  ignorance ; 
but  were  it  sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing an  advantageous  change  in  this 
respect,  it  would  have  as  great  ob- 
stacles to  surmount  on  this  head  as  in 
regard  to  agricultural  improvements.** 
—(Pp.  318,319.) 

Upper  Canada,  essentially  British 
by  population,  contains  400,000  in- 
habitants, and  Lower  Canada  600,000, 
of  which  rather  more  than  400,000  are 
of  French  extraction,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  British  lineage.  By  a  re- 
incorporation into  one  community,  as 
before  the  act  of  1791,  by  which  the 
one  province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  a 
s  majority,  and  a  majority  is  indispen- 
sable of  British  voices,  would  be  se- 
cured in  the  Legislature.  Emigration, 
too,  into  Lower  Canada  should  be 
made  a  Government  concern,  and  be 
carried  on  for  Government  account. 
Thus  might  50,000  annually,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Land  Company  and 
private  emigration,  be  poured  into  the 
province,  and  advantageously  located, 
nntU  the  balance  of  origin  was  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  British  blood,  or 
the  distinction  of  origin  happily  lost 
in  the  identity  of  interests  and  social 
intermingling.  Without  the  union  of 
fhe  two  provinces,  nothing  remains 
for  some  time  to  come  but  a  govern- 
ment abnost  {^bsolut^  in  its  attributes^ 


and  the  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  which,  by  the  poor  igno- 
rant habitanSf  is  neither  understood 
nor  prized.  There  is  no  fear  indeed 
for  the  security  of  British  property 
under  the  Whigs,  feeble  and  vacilla- 
ting as  they  are,  so  long  as  Mr  Edward 
EUice  holds  the  magnificent  seigniory 
of  Beauhamois,  comprising  thirty-six 
French  leagues  square,  with  which 
Louis  XIV.  endowed  the  Count  de 
Beauhamois,  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons.  Lord  Durham  will  doubtless 
be  earnest  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
his  relative ;  and  so  far  we  may  feel 
the  greater  assurance  for  those  of  all 
Qther  proprietors,  and  the  rights  and 
supremacy  of  the  empire  at  large.  We 
confess  our  distrust  of  him — we  ques- 
tion his  ability — and  we  have  an  un- 
fortunate conviction,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, of  his  utter  incompetency 
for  the  public  service,  on  the  score  of 
temper,  intelligence,  and  industry. 
God  send  him  and  his  country  a  safe 
deliverance ! 

Much  of  the  spurious  cant  of  phi- 
losophy has  been  expended  about  the 
costliness  of  colonies,  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  traffic  in  return.  The 
poor  people  who  void  this  sort  of 
trash,  entertain  of  course,  and  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  it,  an  inveterate 
contempt  for  arithmetic  and  facts. 
They  have  a  crotchet  dignified  with 
the  style  and  title  of  theory,  to  suit 
which,  arguments  and  conclusions  are 
cut  and  carved,  as  Procrustes  adjusted 
his  victims  by  the  dimensions  of  his 
bed.  The  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonies  collectively,  has 
been  regularly  on  the  increase  for 
years,  and  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  empire  has  been  rateably  increas- 
ing with  it.  Without  referring  to 
former  returns,  we  may  state  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  portion 
of  the  mercantile  community,  that  the 
amount  of  last  year's  with  these  colo- 
nies, containing  about  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  will  be  found  little  short 
of  that  with  the  United  States,  which 
has  a  population  of  thirteen  millions. 
As  the  returns  will  in  all  probability 
be  moved  for  and  made  early  in  this 
session  of  Parliament,  the  real  facts 
will  be  verified.  The  imports  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  into  the  colonies 
have  increased  above  40  per  cent  in 
three  years.  This  trade  employs 
about  7000  British  vessels — the  ton- 
nage of  which,  inwards  a^nd  outwards, 
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is  about  1,000,000  tons  each  way  an- 
nually,  either  to  and  from  this  country 
or  other  of  its  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  or  elsewhere.  All  this  im- 
mense mass  of  shipping  is  navigated 
by  Britbh  seamen,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  British  capital.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  produce  so  export- 
ed, and  of  the  freightage  consequent, 
are  divided  in  the  shape  of  labour 
wages  among  the  people  here,  and 
equally  so  on  their  side  in  the  Canadas, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  &c., 
exclusive  of  profits,  agencies,  broker- 
ages, through  all  the  details  of  a  com- 
merce so  extensive.  In  four  years, 
states  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities,  a  London  merchant  large- 
ly embarked  in  that  special  commerce, 
not  less  than  L.  300,000  has  been  paid 
by  emigrants  as  passage  money  among 
the  shipowners;  170,000  persons  in 
four  years  have  thus  emigrated,  and 
supposing  that,  out  of  the  number, 
20,000  had  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish  by  remaining  at  liome,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  workhouse  Bas- 
tiles,  only  L.4  per  annum  each,  the 
burden  to  the  community  thus  saved, 
would  have  amounted  to  L. 320,000. 
All  this  is  one  side  of  the  question  only, 
the  account  of  the  mother-country 
alone ;  apply  the  arithmetical  test  to  the 
colonies  on  their  side,  and  they  will  be 
fo^nd  to  have  been  equally  gainers ; 
and  why  not — they  also  are  inhabited  by 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  a  great  m^'ori- 
ty  of  British  origin.  A  flippant  wri- 
ter of  the  economical  tribe,  in  a  cle- 
verly arranged  and  generally  ably 
condueted  Radical  London  paper,  the 
Spectator,  has  made  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  the  dbcriminating  duty 
upon  Baltic  timber  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian, is  equal  to  600  per  cent.  Where 
his  data  were  obtained,  he  is  not  con- 
descending enough  to  acquaint  us. 
We  shall  be  more  candid  with  him, 
and  would  suggest  his  ^  application 
to  the  sources  from  whence  we 
derive  ours;  it  will  cost  him  some 
labour,  and  is  not  so  grateful  an  oc- 
cupation as  spinning  long  yams  in  his 
closet  to  catch  flats,  as  the  spider  from 
its  covert  to  entrap  flies.  If  he  will 
consult  a  price  current,  and  collate  the 
same  with  a  Customs*  book  of  dutieS| 
he  may  chance  to  find  that  the  ''  dis- 
criminating *'   duties  range  from  35 


to  75  per  cent  only.  We  are  willing 
to  allow  that  these  are  large  enough, 
and  perhaps  somethiug  too  large,  yet 
there  is  a  trifling  difference  between 
them  and  600  per  cent.  Doubtless 
he  was  ignorant  that  Canadian  timber 
was  taxed  at  all,  although  throwing 
in  that  tax  the  discrepancy  would 
only  have  been  increased  from  7  to  . 
to  17  per  cent.  But  as  in  establishing 
a  tax  upon  products  common  to  both 
countries  it  is  usual  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  difierence  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  the  articles  of  foreign 
and  home  growth,  whether  that  differ- 
ence consist  in  charges  of  transport,  or 
of  the  material  at  first  hand,  we  may 
take  upon  us  to  instruct  the  rash  tyro 
in  the  mysteries  of  calculation  that 
the  ''  discriminating"  tax  upon  Baltic 
timber  does  not  really  exceed,  upon  the 
average,  25  per  cent.  These  truths 
are  only  arrived  at  by  painstaking, 
but  in  charity  we  are  wilUng  to  point 
out  to  him  a  "  Reading  made  easy." •  • 
The  inter-trade  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  as  it  ap- 
pears l^y  the  official  accounts  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  is,  however,  far 
from  being  a  full  measure  of  its  im- 
portance, for  they  do  not  represent, 
and  cannot,  the  freightage  account. 
The  charter  party  is  a  money  trans- 
action of  which  the  customs  know 
notldng  ;  the  freightage,  moreover, 
between  the  North  American  and  the 
West  India  colonies,  is  all  so  much 
clear  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  home  country 
upon  the  subject  of  exports  and  im- 
ports. Mr  M'Culloch  m  the  Courier 
estimated  the  profits  and  freight  upon 
each  shipment  from  the  United  States 
at  thirty  per  cent ;  the  Spectator  es- 
timates the  returns  at  ten  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  Doctor  is  ludicrously 
extravagant,  the  Journal  below  par. 
If  the  fact  were  as  the  Doctor  assumes, 
the  New  York  exports  would  dear, 
assuming  a  monthly  average,  as 
the  navigation  is  open  all  the  year 
round,  360  per  cent  per  annum, 
less  or  more  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
changes;  if  the  exports  shipped  were 
upon  the  average  of  six  months  only, 
tiien  the  profit,  freight  of  course  in- 
cluded, would  be  180  per  cent  upon 
capital.  Whether  the  New  Yorker 
pays  for  his  exports,  his  ootton  for     ^ 
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example,  with  bills  or  cash,  makes 
little  difference,  because  he  draws  af- 
ter date,  or  at  sight,  oo  England,  and 
can  sell  his   drafts  on  the  instant. 
The  Doetof'M  account,  therefore,  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  i^pse- 
UUor,  and  as  they  profess  to  row  in  the 
same  boat,  we  might  maliciously  leato 
tbem  to  settle  the  difference.     Being, 
howoTer,  merciful  and  anxioos  to  pre- 
Teat  the  disruption  of  fraternity,  we 
would  suggest  that  both  are  wrong, 
although  the  learned   Doctor    most 
^gregiously  so.     The  mean    profits 
upon  exports  to  Canada  cannot,  from 
cirennistances  easily  understood,  be 
estimated  at  less  than  twenty»five  per 
eent  per  annum ;  upon  freightage  on 
shipping  they  are  less,  and  do  not 
exceed  probably  fifteen  per  cent :  upon 
exports  to  the  United  States  the  pro- 
fits do  not  STerage  more  than  fifteen 
per  eent  per  annum;  nor  does  the 
finEnghtage  or  return  to  the  shipowner 
exceed  perhaps  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
num.     The  great  value  of  the  co- 
lonies is  here,  that  the  whole  ship- 
ping trade  is  confined- to  this  country, 
with  all  the  profits  attendant,  whereas 
with  the  United   States,   and  other 
countries,  it  is  diminishing   yearly. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  trading  ques- 
tion merely,  because  the  most  superfi- 
cial thinker  must  be  aware  there  is  an 


immense  political  question  at  stake 
likewise.  The  commercial  marine 
question,  apart  profit,  involves  that  of 
our  maritime  superiority — that  of  our 
safety  no  less  than  of  our  standing  as  a 
nation.  The  general  bearings  of  it  will 
be  comprehended,  but  to  Uiustrate  them 
fitly  would  require  the  scope  of  an  entire 
article.  Comparatively  with  varioua 
ether  nations,  our  mercantile  navy  is 
far  from  being  on  the  increase ;  what 
would  be  its  declining,  then,  upon  the 
loss  of  those  colonies  so  i^eotedly  de- 
preciated and  defrauded  of  their  im- 
portance ?  Great  as  is  our  trade  with 
the  United  States,  is  it  not  notoriously, 
seven-eights  at  least,  carried  on  in 
American  bottoms,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  shipping  ?  Away  with  the 
flimsy  politicians  that  either  cannot 
understand,  or  knowingly  mystify  the 
vast  political  no  less  than  dommercial 
considerations  involved  in  the  Colo- 
nial question.  Bonaparte,  generally  a 
first  authority  with  theoriste  of  the 
class  we  allude  to,  understood  it  other- 
wise when  he  uttered  his  celebrated 
opinion  in  favour  of  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce.  If  the  administration 
of  British  North  America  cost  the 
parent  land  half-a-million  annually,  of 
what  import  is  the  cost  in  comparison 
with  the  national  return  in  value  re- 
oeived  ? 
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LOSS  OF  OUR  GOLDEN  KBT. 


At!  there  ye  stand  among  the 
green  and  golden  glow  of  that  orange 
grovoj  proud  of  the  names  ye  bear, 
and  of  the  treasures  ye  embosom, 
famous  now  over  all  the  earth,  Oira 
Two  Vases,  Clio  and  Eutebpe  ! 
Filled  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with 
profusest  poetry,  even  as  the  clear 
waters  well,  beneath  sacred  over- 
shadowings,  from  the  Heliconian 
Fountains.  So  delicate  the  workman- 
ship, products  not  of  art  ye  seem,  but 
the  growth  of  Nature,  sdive  like  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  by  Spring, 
and  Summer,  and  Autumn  all  at  once 
inhabited ;  for  Winter  visits  not  this 
gracious  clime  ;  here  Three  lovely 
Seasons  compose .  the  perfect  Year ; 
for  ever  changeful  yet  for  ever  felt 
imchanged ;  so  soft  and  silent  the 
mutations  all  ;  transitions  impercep- 
tible as  from  dream  to  dream  ;  beauty 
bom  of  beauty  a  perpetual  birth ;  end- 
less generation,  and  yet  no  symptom 
of  decay ! 

Heard  ye  ever  before  of  Vases  with 
golden  hinges,  from  which  the  open- 
ing lids  of  ivory  dispense  such  music 
as  from  fairy  harps  is  tinkled  to  hail 
the  Evening  Star  ?  Of  gold,  too,  are 
the  locks — and  liere  is  our  Golden 
Key  I  Queen  Mab  might  wear  it  at 
her  girdle — Tltania  in  her  hair.  A  fine 
finger  has  been  ever  ours — long  ago 
our  Flute  has  been  mistaken  for 
Florio's — once  heard,  like  Pinto's, 
forgotten  never  could  be  our  Violin. 
In  the  musical  world  Fine- Finger  was 
our  name.  Not  another  Editor  under 
Victoria  could  with  this  tiniest  tool 
unlock 

"  The    sacred    source    of    sympathetic 
teara." 

Hinge,  lock,  and  key— our  own  skill 
framed  them  all ;  and  now,  O  Clio  I 
Thou  Chrysolite  1  to  noiseless  touch 
unfold  thy  lid  as  noiselessly  as  bud 
impatient  to  be  flower,  and  let  Poetry 
and  Music 

"  Rise  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fames/' 

Mercy  on  us !  what's  this  ?  Lost ! 
lost  I  lost !  O  for  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
for  we  are  waxing  very  faint.  All 
these  great,  big,  vulgar,  foolish  keys 
and  seals  safely  dangling  at  the  end 


of  this  absurd  idiotical  chain  of  this 
preposterous  turnip — all  but  its  own 
dear,  sweet,  little,  elegant,  loveliest 
self— the  beautif  ullest  creature  tramp- 
ed upon  by  some  hideous  splay-foot—, 
perhaps  of  a  Whig  woman-^Ohl 
but  we  shall  go  mad — ^we  shall  go 
mad — ^tramped  Upon  by  some  hideous 
splay-foot — beyond  all  doubt  of  a 
Whig  woman — Oh  horror!  sticking 
in  the  sole  of  one  of  her  hoxta — ^well 
is  it  for  you,  Clio  and  Euterpe,  that 
you  stand  there  pale  and  mute  with 
unhearing  ears !  Or  can  it  be  that 
you  are  upbraiding  our  passion  with 
these  stilly  smiles  ? 

We  shall  instantly  advertise  in  all 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  and  pla< 
card  both  towns,  offering  a  Set  of  Maga 
as  a  reward  to  the  fortunate  mortal  who 
will  restore  to  us  our  Golden  Key. 
It  cannot  be  that  Mrs  Gentle,  in  her 
quiet  way,  has  played  us  this  plisky — 
yet  there's  no  knowing,  for  she  has  had 
good  opfiortunities— sad  as  she  usually 
seems,  perhaps  almost  a  thought  too 
much  so — at  times  she  is— what  shall 
we  call  it— tricksome ;  and  then  on 
that  pale  but  little  unfaded  face  we 
I'  see  the  light  of  other  days  return- 
ing." It  must  be  so ;  we  remember 
her  one  evening  last  week  playing 
pensively,  and  we  daresay,  uncon- 
sciously with  our  seals.  Traitress  I 
If  so,  we  may  spare  ourselves  any  fur- 
ther agitation  ;  for  the  same  innocent 
legerdemain  that  stole  will  restore. 
Another  key  is  in  her  holy  keeping — 
and  she  wears  it  ever,  day  and  night, 
in  her  bosom.  Well  doth.it  fit  the 
wards  of  the  lock — the  lock  is  on  a 
dungeon  looking  door — ^but  the  lady 
walks  in  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and 
suddenly  the  gloom  is  brightened  as 
by  the  entrance  of  an  angel. 

But  we  ship  on  Saturday,  and  Maga 
is  minus  two  sheets*  Plague  on  you, 
Mrs  Gentle,  at  your  time  of  lifb,  these 
practical  jokes  are  rather  out  of  sea- 
son.^ Still  it  is  wrong,- and  we  con- 
fess it,  thus  to  be  biting  our  nails  to 
the  quick — a  crime,  however,  which, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  declare 
we  never  commit  in  cold  blood.  The 
bear  who  sucks  his  paws  is  a  model 
of  good-breeding,  in  comparison  with 
the  lion  who  eats  his  claws.  Yet 
literary  lions  are  addicted  to  such  in- 
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diligence  even  to  ruddy  drops;  and 
might  benefit  by  the  example  of  some 
of  their  jackals  who  exhibit  a  line  of 
snuff  and  earth  safely  embedded  under 
cover  along  their  finger  tips.  We  are 
cooling  down — for  our  temper,  though 
hasty,  is  naturally  lenient,  and  soon  for- 
gives and  forgets  our  occasional  ebulli- 
tions. People  have  said,  and  it  would 
be  nussntbropical  to  disbelieve  or  dis- 
credit their  judgment,  that  our  prose 
is  original,  and  has  created  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Only 
think  of  that,  Christopher;  and  up 
with  your  tail  like  a  peacock.  A  new 
era  in  the  history  of  literature  I  Why, 
there  is  some  comfort  in  that  reflec- 
tion, while  we  are  rubbing  our  with- 
ered hands  up  and  down  on  these 
shrivelled  shax^.  Our  feet  are  on  the 
lender,  and  that  fire  is  felt  on  our  face ; 
but  we  verily  believe  our  ice-cold  shanks 
would  not  shrink  from  the  application 
of  that  red-hot  poker.  Peter  has  a 
notion  that  but  for  that  red-hot  poker 
the  fire  would  go  out,  so  to  humour 
him  we  let  it  remain  in  the  ribs — and 
ooeadonaUy  brandish  it  round  our  head 
in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  when  the 
crutch  looks  tame,  and  the  knout  itself 
a  silken  leash  for  Italian  greyhounds. 

To  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  we  are 
too  easily  put  out  of  our  way  by  trifles ; 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  merest  trifle, 
for  a  new  key  will  not  cost  us  more 
than  a  week's  work.  We  have  a 
modd  in  our  imagination  of  a  far 
superior  stalk ;  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
lost  that  key,  for  it  had  its  faults— its 
day,  indeed,  was  nearly  gone  by,  and 
we  know  not  what  we  should  have 
done  had  it  broken  in  the  lock.  Our 
next  shaU  be  of  Platina — and  his 
name  WoUastout 

But  the  question  now  is,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Tne  devils  are  to  be  with  us 
by  daylight,  and  the  compositors  all 
on  the  alert  for  copy  from  Old  Chris- 
t^her.  Shall  we  crack  the  skull  of 
Cuo  with  the  crutch?  Knock  in  a 
window  in  the  breast  of  Euterpe? 
And  insinuating  our  hand,  draw  dex- 
terously forth  Ode,  Elegy,  Epigram, 
Bucolic,  Epithalamium,  trusting^  to 
repair  the  damage  by  skilful  applica- 
tion of  this  earth's  finest  clay.  O 
sight  of  beauty,  and  fear,  and  wonder ! 
Melting  into  mist!  many-coloured 
mist!  m>ating  in  fragments  1  one  after 
another  going  out  l&e  bubbles !  In- 
gratel  our  threats  have  scared  —  it 
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may  be  for  ever — Cuo  akd  EuTEaps 
from  their  Orange  Groves  I 

Maga  sent  us  word  that  Our  Two 
Vases  were  wanted  for  this  number ; 
and  of  all  easy  articles  they  surely  are 
the  easiest,  of  all  popular  articles  they, 
it  is  said,  are  the  most  popular — ^next 
to  the  Noctes.  The  Noctes!  could 
we  hold  one — could  you  look  at  the 
record  of  one — and  the  Shepherd  in 
his  grave  ?  Shall  we  then  throw  ofl^, 
at  so  many  heats,  some  dozen  or  two 
of  poems,  each  in  a  difierent  vein,  and 
intermingling  prose  comments,  almost 
as  poetical  as  themselves,  win  from 
you  your  willing  tributes  of  love  and 
admiration  ?  We  know  not  if  we  ever 
had  the  power,  but  alas  I  we  know  that 
we  have  lost  the  desire  so  to  delight. 
In  us  all  ambitious  thoughts  are  dead. 
Far  rather  would  we  read  than  write, 
nowadays — ^far  rather  than  read,  sit 
with  shut  eyes  without  a  book  in  the 
room — ^far  rather  than  so  sit,  walk 
about  any  where 

*'  Beneath  the  umbrage  deep 
That  shades  the  sileDt  world  of  memory  1  '* 

And  yet  from  pen,  so^neatiy  nibbed, 
and  of  himself  so  nimble,  and  on  paper 
so  smooth,  that,  as  we  look  on  it,  the 
thought  of  silk  seems  as  the  thought 
of  worsted,  an  article  self-written  is, 
we  perceive,  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  a  printed  page  an  hour ;  and  the 
hare,  you  know,  has  before  now  hsea 
overtaken  by  the  tortoise.  Poetry 
we  shall  not  attempt,  for  we  fear  to 
look  in  the  still  sad  face  of  the  Past, 
whether  of  the  day  or  of  the  night ; 
and  there  Poetry  bath  her  birthplace 
and  her  home — ^in  the  region  of 
Dreams  and  Shadows. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  indeed  a  great 
writer  ?    Shall  we  live  ?  or, 

"  Like  beasts  and  common  people,  die  !*' 

There  is  something  harsh  and  grating 
in  that  collocation  of  Cowley's — 
«  beasts  and  common  people.'*  But 
he  meant  no  harm,  for  he  was  a  kind 
good  creature,  as  ever  was  bom — 
«*  The  melancholy  Cowley  "  —  and 
here  expressed  concisely  the  mere 
fact  of  their  falling  alike  and  together 
into  oblivion.  **  On  some  fond  breast 
the  parting  soul  relies  ;'*  the  reliance 
is  firm  and  sure ;  the  fond  breast  is 
sacred  to  its  trust,  transmits  it  to  an- 
other, and  after  two  or  three  trans- 
missions,  holy  all,  but  fainter  and 
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dimmer  in  their  hae>  the  pious  tradi- 
tion dies,  and  all  memorial  of  the  love 
and  the  delight,  the  pity  and  the 
sorrow^  is  swallowed  up  in  vacant 
night. 

Posthumous  Fame  I  Proud  words— 
yet  may  they  be  uttered  in  a  humble 
spirit.  The  common  lot  of  man  is> 
after  death,  oblivion.  Yet  genius, 
however  low  its  sphere,  if  long  con* 
versant  with  the  conditions  of  the 
human  heart,  may  vivify  with  inde- 
structible life  some  happy  expressions 
that  shall  continue  to  be  held  dear 
ever  and  anon  by  successive  sorrowers 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  And  if  to  such 
the  name  of  him  who  indited  them 
continue  to  have  something  of  a  sacred 
Bound — obscure  to  the  many  as  it  may 
be  — of  such  posthumous  fame  the 
hope  is  sufficient  happiness  to  those 
who  overrate  not  their  own  endow- 
ments ;  and  as  the  hope  has  its  root  in 
love  and  sympathy,  they  who  have 
inspired  towards  themselves  when  in 
life  some  of  these  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  not  a  few  who  never  saw  their  face, 
seem  to  be  justified  in  believing,  that 
thev  will  be  regarded  in  their  Remains 
with  something  of  the  same  affection, 
long  after  the  obliteration  on  their 
tombstone  of  each  **  forlorn  hicjacet/* 

*'  This  is  true  fame"  said  some  one, 
on  seeing  a  tattered  calf-skin-bound 
copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons  on  the  win- 
dow-sill of  a  hut  at  the  head  of  a  glen. 
Heaven  knows  how  far  from  the  sea, 
up  and  away  among  a  world  of  misty 
mountains.  We  have  met  Maga,  a 
hundred  times,  in  such  seclusions — not 
seclusions,  alas!  from  sin  and  sorrow 
—and  we  have  often  thought,  as  we 
looked  into  them  at  those  times,  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes— but  it 
may  have  been  only  their  usual  liquid 
light.  We  have  been  known  in  many 
such  regions,  bo.dily  and  spiritually, 
for  years  that  will  not  bear  to  be  num. 
bered — for  twenty,  by  a  common  name 
which  we  inherited — for  twenty  more, 
by  an  illustrious  name  bestowed  on  us 
by  a  grateful  country, — Christopher 
North.  Strange  work  Fancy  some- 
times makes  of  them — '^  and  most  in 
dreams'* — and  to  many  people's  minds 
the  idea  of  our  personal  identity  has 
become  involved  in  inextricable  con- 
fhsion.  But  for  kindness  shown  when 
kindness  was  most  needed, — for  sym- 
pathy—and affection^yea,  love  itself, 
—for  grief  and  pity  not  misplaced--^ 
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though  bestowed  from  a  mistaken  be- 
lief of  our  condition — forlorn — but  not 
wholly  forlorn,  —  for  encouragement 
and  solace  sent  to  us  from  a&r,  from 
cities  and  solitudes,  and  from  beyond 
seas  and  oceans,  from  brethren  who 
never  saw  our  face,  and  never  may  see 
it, — ^life  itself  must  leave  our  heart  that 
beats  not  now  as  it  used  to  beat  but  with 
dismal  trepidation,  ere  it  forget,  or 
cease  to  remember  as  clearly  as  now 
we  hear  them,  any  one  of  the  many 
words  that  came  sweetly  and  solemnly 
whispered  to  us  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  and  the  good,  whom  Heaven 
preserve  long  on  earth  to  benefit  the 
race  by  their  genius  and  their  virtue ! 
People  have  wondered  why  we,ian 
old  barren  bachelor,  should  live  in 
such  a  large  house.  It  is  a  palace, 
but  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  seek  the  solution  in  our  pride. 
Silence  can  be  had  but  in  a  large 
house.  And  silenco  is  the  chief  con- 
dition of  home  happiness.  We  could 
now  hear  a  leaf  fall — a  leaf  of  the 
finest  wire-wove.  Peter  and  Betty 
inhabit  the  second  sunk  story — and  it 
.is  delightful  to  know  that  they  may 
be  kicking  up  the  most  infernal  dis- 
turbance at  this  blessed  moment,  and 
tearing  out  each  other's  hair  in  hand- 
fuls,  without  the  faintest  whisper  of 
the  uproar  reaching  us  in  our  altitude 
above  the  drawing-room  flat.  On 
New-year's  day  morning  there  was  a 
competition  of  bag-pipers  in  the  very 
kitchen,  and  we  fondly  imagined 'twas 
an  Eolian  Harp.  In  his  pantry  Peter 
practised  for  years  on  the  shrill  clarion, 
and  for  years  on  the  echoing  horn  ; 
^et  had  he  thrown  up  both  instruments 
m  despair,  ere  we  so  much  as  knew 
that  he  had  commenced  his  musical 
studies.  In  the  sunk  story,  imme- 
diately below  that,  having  been  for  a 
season  consumptive  we  kept  a  Jack- 
Ass  and  a  Jennie— and  though  we 
believe  it  was  well  known  all  round 
Moray  Place  and  Ainslie  Place,  and 
even  in  Charlotte  Square,  we  cannot 
charge  our  memory  with  an  audit  of 
their  bray.  In  the  sunk  story  imme- 
diately below  that  again,  that  dis- 
tinguished officer  on  half-pay.  Captain 
Campbell  of  the  Highlanders — ^when 
on  a  visit  to  us  for  a  year  or  two— 
though  we  seldom  saw  him — got  up  a 
sma'  still — and  though  a  more  harm- 
less creature  could  not  be,  there  he 
used  ;to  sit  for  hours  together,  with 
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the  worm  that  never  diet.  On  one 
oecaiioo,  it  haYing  been  supposed  by 
Peter  that  the  Captain  had  gone  to  the 
East  NouJl  of  Fife»  weeks  ekpsed,  we 
lemembery  ere  he  was  found  sitting 
dead,  just  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  in 
Ilia  usual  attitude,  in  his  usual  anup 
ehair,  commanding  a  view  of  the  pr^ 
cipice  of  the  back  court. 

Just  as  quiet  are  the  Attics.  They 
too  are  furnished ;  for  the  feeling  of 
there  being  one  unfurnished  room, 
however  small,  in  the  largest  house, 
disturbs  the  entire  state  of  mind  of 
tuch  an  occupant,  and  when  cherished 
and  dwelt  on,  which  it  must  not  un- 
fpequently  be,  inspires  a  cold  air  of 
di»olation  throughout  the  domicile, 
till  <' thoughts  of  flitting  xise."  There 
may  be,  but  we  doijd)t  it,  a  lumber- 
room.  The  room  containing  Blue- 
Beard's  murdered  wives  might  in  idea 
be  entered  without  distraction  by  a 
bold  mind.|But,  oh !  the  lumber-room, 
into  which,  on  an  early  walk  through 
the  house  of  a  friend  on  whom  we  had 
been  soming  for  the  summer,  all  un- 
prepared, we  did  once  set  our  foot! 
From  the  moment — and  it  was  but 
for  a  moment — and  about  six  o'clock 
— fiir  away  in  the  country — that  appal- 
ling vision  met  our  eyes— till  we  found 
ourselves,  about  another  six  o'clock, 
in  Moray  Place,  we  have  no  memory 
of  the  flight  of  time.  Part  of  the  jour- 
iiey-.-or  voyage — ^we  suspect  was  per- 
formed in  a  steamer.  Tlie  noise  of 
knocking,  and  puffing,  and  splashing 
'  seems  to  be  in  our  inner  ears ;  but  a£ 
ter  all  it  may  have  been  a  sail- boat, 
possibly  a  yacht.  In  the  Attics  an 
Aviary  open  to  the  sky,  and  to  us  below 
the  many  voices,  softened  into  one, 
sometimes,  in  the  pauses  of  severer 
thought,  affect  —  affects  us — heart, 
mind,  and  soul,  so  serenely  sweet  it 
seems,  as  the  laverocks'  in  our  youth 
at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

At  our  door  stand  the  guardian  genii, 
sleep  and  silence.  We  had  an  ear  to 
them  in  the  building  of  our  house,  and 
planned  it  altera  long  summer's  day's 
pemsal  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Oh  I  Jemmy  Thomson!  Jemmy  Thom- 
son, oh  I  that  thou  and  we  had  been 
rowers  in  the  same  boat  on  the  silent 
river!  Rowers  indeed!  Short  the 
spells  and  far  between  that  we  should 
have  taken — the  one  would  not  have 
turned  round  the  other,  but  when  the 
oar  chanced  to  drop  out  of  his  listless 
hand— and  the  canoe  would  have  been 
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allowed  to  drift  with  the  stream,  unob- 
servant we  of  our  backward  course, 
and  wondering  and  tlien  ceasing  to 
wonder  at  the  slow  receding  beauty  of 
the  hanging  banks  of  grove — the  cloud- 
mountains,  immovable  as  those  of 
earth,  and  in  spirit  one  world ! 

Ay!  Great  noise  as  we  have 
made  in  the  world — our  heart's  desire 
is  for  silence — its  delight  is  peace.  And 
is  it  not  so  with  all  men,  turbulent  as 
may  have  been  their  lives,  who  have 
ever  looked  into  their  own  being? 
The  soul  longs  for  peace  in  itself  t 
therefore  whenever  it  discerns  it,  it 
rejoices  in  the  image  of  which  it  seeks 
the  reality.  The  serene  human  coun- 
tenance, the  wide  water  sleeping  in  the 
moonlight,  the  stainless  marble-depth 
of  the  immeasurable  heavens  reflect  to 
it  that  tranquillity  which  it  imagines 
within  itself,  though  it  never  long 
dwelt  there,  restless  as  a  dove  on  a 
dark  tree  that  cannot  be  happy  but  in 
the  sunshine.  It  loves  to  look  on 
what  it  loves,  even  though  it  cannot 
possess  it ;  and  hence  its  feeling  on 
contemplating  such  calm,  is  not  of  sim- 
ple repose,  but  desire  stirs  in  it,  as  if 
it  would  fain  blend  itself  more  deeply 
with  the  quiet  it  beholds !  The  sleep 
of  a  desert  would  not  so  affect  it — it 
is  Beauty  that  makes  the  difference — 
that  attracts  spirit  to  matter,  while 
spirit  becomes  not  thereby  materialized 
— O  the  gracious  mystery— but  mat- 
ter spiritualized ;  and  wo  fluctuate 
in  the  air-boat  of  imagination  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven  I  In  most 
and  in  all  great  instances  there  is  ap- 
prehension, dim  and  faint,  or  more 
distinct,  of  "pervasion  of  a  spirit 
throughout  that  which  we  conceive 
Beautiful.  Stars,  the  moon,  the  deep 
bright  ether,  waters,  the  rainbow,  a 
pure  lovely  flower — none  of  them  ever 
appear  to  us,  or  are  believed  by  us  to 
be  mere  physical  and  unconscious  dead 
aggregates  of  atoms.  That  is  what 
they  are ;  but  we  could  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them,  if  we  kncW  them  as  such. 
There  is  illusion,  then,  of  some  sort, 
and  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  We  can- 
not tell.  But  if  there  is  really  a  love 
in  human  hearts  to  these  distant  orbs 
; — ^if  there  is  an  emotion  of  tenderness 
to  the  fair,  opening,  breathing  blossom 
that  we  would  not  cnish  it — "  in  gen- 
tleness of  heart,  touch  for  there  is  a 
spirit  in  the  leaves  '* — ^it  must  be  that 
we  do  not  see  them  as  they  are,  but 
*'  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
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death.*'  We  could  not  be  touched, 
or  care  for  what  has  no  affinity  to  our- 
selves— we  maJke  the  affinity — we  ani- 
mate, we  vivify  them,  and  thencefor- 
ward, 

*'  Spiritus  inttu  alit,  totamque  infusa  per 

arttts. 
Mens  Bgitat  molem  et  niagno  se  cor  pore 

xniscet." 

Now  you  do  believe  that  we  do  love 
Silence — and  every  other  thing  worthy 
of  being  loved — ^you  and  yours — and 
even  that  romp,  your  shock-headed 
coz,  to  whom  Priscilla  Tomboy  was  an 
Imogen.  Nor  in  all  poetry  do  we 
love  any  two  little  lines  so  well  as 

"  The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  lake 
Float  doable,  swan  and  shadow  !'* 

All  our  ceilings  are  deadened — we 
walk  ankle>deep  in  carpeting — nobody 
is  suffered  to  open  a  door  but  ourselves 
— and  they  are  so  constructed,  that  it  is 
out  of  their  power  to  slam.  Our  winter 
furniture  is  all  massy — deepening  the 
repose.     In  all  the  large  rooms  two 
fire-places — and  fires  are  kept  per- 
petually burning  day  and  night,  in 
them  aU,  which,  reflected  from  spacious 
mirrors,  give  the  mansion  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  Pandemonium.     No 
aas — it  stinks.     Palm-oil  bums  scent- 
less as  moonlight ;  and  when  motion, 
not  rest  in  a  place  is  signified,  we  ac- 
company ourselves  with  a  wax  candle, 
or  taper  from  time  immemorial  green 
as  emerald.     Yet  think  not  that  there 
is  a  blaze  of  light.    We  have  seen  the 
midnight  heaven  and  earth,  nearly  as 
bright,  with  but  one  moon,  and  a 
small  scatter  of  stars.    And  places  of 
glimmer— and  places  of  gloom — and 
places  "  deaf  to  sound  and  blind  to 
light*'   t,here  are  in  this  our  Man- 
sion, known  but  to  ourselves — cells — 
penitentiaries — where  an  old  man  may 
sit  sighing  or-  groaning,  or  stupified 
in  his  misery,  or    at   times  almost 
happy  I    So  senseless,  and  worse  than 
senseless  seems  then  all  mortal  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,  while  the  self- 
communing  soul  is  assured,  by  its  own 
profound  responses,  that  "  whatever 
is,  is  best." 

And  thus  is  our  domicile  or  domain 
— a  kingdom.  We  should  not  care  to 
be  confined  to  it  all  the  rest  of  our 
days.  It  would  be  no  imprisonment. 
Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  leave  our  own 
door— yet  call  on  us,  and  ten  to  one 
you  hear  us  in  winter  chirping  like  a 
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cricket,  or  in  summer  like  a  grasshop- 

Ser.  We  have  the  whole  range  of  the 
ouse  to  ourselves,  and  many  an  Ex- 
cursion make  we  on  the  Crutch.  As- 
cending and  descending  the  wide- 
winding  staircases,  each  broad  step 
not  above  two  inches  high,  we  find 
ourselves  on  spacious  landing-places 
illumined  by  the  dim  religious  light 
of  stained  windows,  on  which  pilgrims, 
and  palmers,  and  prophets,  single  or 
in  pairs,  or  troops,  are  travelling  on 
missions  through  glens  and  forests 
and  by  sea-shores — or  shepherd  pi- 
ping in  the  shade,  or  poet  playing 
with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair. 
We  have'discovered  a  new  principle  on 
which,  within  narrow  bounds,  we  have 
constructed  Panoramic  Dioramas  that 
show  splendid  segments  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  world.  We  paint  ^  of 
them  ourselves,  now  a  Poussin,  now 
a  Thomson,  now  a  Claude,  now  a 
Turner,  now  a  Danby,  and  now  a 
Salvator.  To  describe  them  would 
require  a  series  of  articles ;  and  a  series 
of  articles  you  shall  have — alternate- 
ly in  prose  and  in  verse — number  one 
—Cooke  at  Otaheite. 

Most  people,  nay,  we  suspect  all  peo- 
ple but  ourselves,  make  a  point  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  bed  (that  is  awkwardly 
expressed)  all  life  through;  and  out 
of  that  bed  many  of  them  avow  their 
inability  to  "  bow  an  eye ;"  such  is 
the  need  of  custom,  of  habit,  of  use 
and  wont,  to  weary  mortals  even  in 
the  blessing  of  sleep.  No  such  slavish 
fidelity  do  we  observe  towards  any  one 
bed  of  the  numerous  beds  in  our  man- 
sion. No  one  dormitory  is  entitled 
to  plume  itself,  in  the  pride  of  its  heart, 
on  being  peculiarly  ours ;  nor  is  any 
one  suffered  to  sink  into  despondency 
from  being  debarred  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  our  repose.  They 
are  all  furnished,  if  not  luxuriously, 
comfortably  in  the  extreme ;  in  num- 
ber nine — each,  of  course,  with  its 
dressing-room  —  those  on  the  same 
story  communicating  with  one  another 
and  with  the  parlours,  drawing-rooms, 
and  libraries — ''  a  mightv  maze  but 
not  without  a  plan,"  and  all  harmo- 
niously combined  by  one  prevailing 
and  pervadings  pirit  of  quietude  by  day 
and  by  night,  awake  or  asleep — the 
chairs  being  couch-like,  the  couches 
bed-like,  the  beds,  whether  tent  or 
canopy,  enveloped  in  a  drapery  of 
dreams  I 

We  go  to  bed  at  no  stated  hour—- 
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but  when  we  are  tired  of  sitting  up^ 
then  do  we  He  down  ;  at  any  time  of 
the  night  or  the  day ;  and  we  rise> 
neither  with  the  lark^  nor  the  swallow, 
nor  the  sparrow,  nor  the  cock,  nor  the 
owl,  nor  the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor 
the  stars,  nor  Lucifer,  nor  Aurora,  but 
with  Christopher  North.  •  Yellow,  or 
green,  or  blue,  or  crimson,  or  fawn, 
or  orange,  or  violet,  or  pinky^  light 
salutes  our  eyes,  as  sleep's  visionary 
worlds  recede  and  relapse  into  airy 
nothing,  and  we  know  of  a  certainty 
that  these  are  real  web  and  woof 
dama&k  curtains,  that  flace  palpable  on 
substantial  walls.  Another  morn — an- 
other forenoon — another  mid-day — 
and  not  far  ofiP  now  can  be  the  descent 
of  that  Inevitable  Night. 

Well,  Beelzebub,  my  boy — there's 
copy,  and  a  caulker  to  melt  the  cran- 
reuch  on  your  lovelocks.  And  now  we 
shall  indulge  in  a  Havannah.  What  I 
full  of  papers,  and  in  verse  ?  Why, 
it  is  absolutely  a  young  Balaam-box. 
In  a  fit  of  absence  we  must  have  tum- 
bled in  all  this  poetry,  supposing  it  to 
be  Clio  or  Eutei-pe.  Providentially 
at  the  bottom  here  is  a  cigar.  And 
thus 

"  We  whiff  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn 
away." 
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**  This  is  really  too  bad,"  to  light  our 
cigar  with  a  long  shred  of  Meleager 
Hay's  Manuscript  Translations  from 
Anacreon.  But  we  got  it  by  heart 
first,  at  a  single  glance ;  for  our  me- 
mory is  like  intuition, — ^we  look  at 
a  stanza  as  we  look  at  a  sky — ^turn 
away  our  eyes,  and  the  beauty  re- 
mains before  our  inner  sense,  for  ever 
safe  from  wind  and  weather,  recallable 
at  the  pleasure  of  our  will,  sole-sitting 
in  our  cigarium,  or  on  the  mountain- 
top. 

Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  To 
find  powder  for  a  thirty-five  pounder 
of  an  article  in  a  Tobacco-box !  This 
must  be  Peter's  doing — a  mild  re- 
proach of  our  long  idlesse — and  in  our 
heart  we  could  half  forgive  him  for 
his  radicalism.  For,  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  Peter,  out  of  the  pure  spirit 
of  contradiction,  has  become  a  red-hot 
furious  Radical — a  root  and  branch 
man — and  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
short  of  severance  of  Church  and  State, 
and  an  elective  in  lieu  of  an  hereditary 
peerage.  Her  sex  protects  her,  for  Pe- 
ter adores  her  sex — else  had  he  a  de« 
sign  on  the  Throne.    But  no  politics. 

Mr  President^  We  call  on  Chris- 
topher for  a  song. 


ANACREON. 


K«XA/n;^y«,  ftu  ro^fvo'df'— ».  r.  A. 


Skilled  artist,  now  emboss  me 
The  dulcet  cup  of  spring : 

To  me  the  prime  of  seasons 
Which  doth  the  roses  bring. 

And  simply  work  the  silver 

Into  a  goblet  fair : 
Let  no  revolting  stories. 

No  foreign  rites  be  there. 


Oh  I  rather  carve  me  Bacchus, 
The  son  of  mighty  Jove: 

And  mystic  Venus  cheering! 
The  spousal  song  of  love. 

Carve  Cupids  without  armour. 
Let  laughing  Graces  shine 

Beneath  a  fair,  outspreading. 
Well  clustered,  leafy,  vine. 


And  to  the  lovely  Graces, 

Let  comely  jrouths  repair. 
If  not, — then  picture  Phoebus 

Sweet  music  warbling  there. 

Encore  I  encore!  encore!  decapol  dccapo!  de  capo!  ditto!  ditto  I 

ANACREON. 
T«i»  «pyv^«r  T«pji«f — K.  T.  X. 


ON  THE  SAME. 


Oh  I  Vulcan,  whfle  enchasing 
The  silver,  make  for  me 

No  panoply : — since  battles 
I  ne*er  desire  to  see. 


But  hollow  me  a  goblet. 

Deep,  deep,  with  all  thy  might ; 
No  stars,  no  wains  make  on  it. 

Nor  grim  Orion's  light. 
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For  what  care  I  for  Pleiads, 
Bootes, — heavenly  signs? 

Come,  carve  me  grapes  in  clusters. 
Thick-hanging  from  the  vines. 

Let  grape-smeared  Bacchants  tread 
in 

A  wine-press, — taking  hold 
Of  Bacchus, — my  Bathylla, 

And  Cupid,— 4dl  in  gold. 

Bravo !  bravissimo !  Socrates  in  the 
character  of  Anacreon !  Ay,  ay,  all 
three — naoLLS. 

It  must  be  amusing  to  many  to  see 
ever  and  anon  in  the  Monthlies  a 
translation,  as  it  Is  called,  of  some 
poor  solitary  Greek  Epigram  or  an- 
other, shivering  by  itself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  page,  with  reference  in  a 
note  at  its  foot  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  found  in  some  erudite  edition  of  the 
Anthology — ^the  tiny  turner  having 
done  no  more  than  transmogrify  an 
English  version  in  Maga  into  a  pro- 
vincial dialect  of  the  Cockney  tongue. 
Maga  has  given  them  In  dozens, 
scores,  fifties,  hundreds  ;  pouring 
them  out  from  her  Cornucopia,  tiU 
her  path  blushed  with  flowers.  Say 
rather 

"  Flowen  blush  before  her  on  their  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  her  footing  treads." 

A  year  or  two  ago,  we  challen- 


ged the  scholars  of  England  to  trans- 
late "faithfully**  the  Introductory 
Verses  to  Meleager's  Garland  —  a 
feat  which,  as  far  as  we  knew,  had 
never  been  accomplished — ^nor  indeed 
attempted;  and  why,  we  ask,  were 
all  the  ambitious  Greeks  and  Trojans 
of  the  Metropolitan  Miscellanies  deaf 
to  our  call  and  mutes?  We  could 
name  two  men  in  London  equal  to  the 
feat — and  we  do  name  them — Dr 
Maginn  and  Father  Prout.  Such  is 
their  scholarship,  talent,  and  genius, 
that,  even  after  reading  these  versions 
(wait  a  moment),  they  could,  were 
they  to  choose,  strike  and  throw  off 
theirs,  equal,  perhaps  superior  to 
these,  without  an  iota  of  imitation, 
and  each  in  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own — for  ingenious  exceedingly  are 
the  Doctor  and  the  Father,  and  true 
originals  as  ever  were  bom.  "  The 
rest"  are  numbskulls.  In  their  paws 
flowers  become  weeds — and  the  "  Gar- 
land*' itself,  judged  by  the  specimens 
they  exhibit,  would  seem  to  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  dockens.  We  can- 
not aflbrd  to  quote  the  original,  but 
the  difficulty  of  translation  speaks  for 
itself — and  here  you  have  it  in  Blank 
and  in  Rhyme.  We  leave  it  to 
Wrangham,  and  Merivale,  and  Sand- 
ford,  and  Williams,  and  Price,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  adjudge  the 
palm. 


MELEAOE&  S  QA&LAND. 


BY  WILLIAM  MELEAOEB  HAY. 

Loved  Muse,  for  whom  bear'st  thou  this  tuneful  lay 
Of  various  fruitage  ?     Who  this  hymnic  wreath 
Together  strung  t    *  Twas  Meleager  wove 
This  meet  memorial  to  Diodes'  love. 

Lilies  of  Anyte  with  lilies  wreathed 
Of  Myros,  and  great  Sappho's  scantlings  few 
But  roses  all  I — ^inlaid  with  fair  narciss 
That  teems  with  songs  of  Melanippides, 
And  the  fresh  shoots  of  thy  young  budding  vine, 
Sunonides,  here  mix  their  sweetness  all. 

Nossis,  whose  strains  hath  Eros  wazened  o*er. 
Mingles  flowered  iris  incense-breathing  here 
With  Rhian*s  fragrant  marjoram : — the  sweet 
And  virgin- coloured  crocus  blooms  with  thee, 
Erinna, — while,  Alcoeus,  to  thy  flower — 
That  tells,  in  many  a  threne,  a  tale  of  wo,— 
The  hyacinth,  comes  Samius*  laurel-branch 
Dark  foliaged. 

To  thy  ivy-berries  green, 
Leonidas,  Mnasalcus*  cone-shaped  pine 
Lends  its  sharp  tresses, — mingling  with  the  leaves 
Of  Pamphilus  round  platane ;  walnut  shoots 
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Of  Pancrates,  with  Tymnes*  poplar  irhite^ 
And  the  green  thyme  of  Nicias, — and  thee» 
Euphemus'  balsam-mint,  that  loT*st  the  shore. 

Here  Damagetus*  Tiolets  inwreathe 
Callimachus*  sweet  myrtle — ^that  distils 
Harsh  honey ;  while  Euphorions'  campion-roMy 
Gen^s  the  amomum  of  the  Muses*  friend. 
Who  drew  his  surname  from  the  sons  of  Jore. 

Frantic  wine-clusters  Hegesippus  brings ; 
Perses  the  od*rous  mastich ;  apples  sweet 
Culls  Diotimus  from  the  topmost  boughs ; 
Myrrh-shoots>  Nicsenetus ;  Phaenus  scents 
The  edible,  wild-pear  of  Simmias 
With  spicy  terebinth's  most  rich  perfume. 

See,  from  a  faultless  mead  her  parsley-flowers. 
How  few,  alas !  crops  Parthenis ;  how  small 
The  remnant  here  of  yellow  ears  of  com— 
The  honey-dropping  Muses*  boon  to  thee, 
Bacchylldes !  Anacreon,  whose  songs 
Are  luscious  nectar  aU, — his  elegies. 
Nature's  self-planted,  balmy  camomile, — 
Paints  the  thom*d  blossoms  of  thy  tressed  euphorb, 
Archilochus, — a  few  small  drops,  no  more* 
From  thy  yast  sea  of  song ; — young  olive  shoots 
Of  Alexander ;  purple  bottle  flowers 
Of  Polyclitus  ;  and  amaracus 
The  gifted  nunstreFs  darling  plant,  and  thine, 
Antipater,  the  privet  bright  and  young. 

The  hymnic  Syrian  nard's  rough-bearded  spikes 
The  gift  of  Hermodorns ;  vernal  buds 
Of  Edylus,  and,  Posidippns,  thine ; 
With  the  Sicilian's  wind-flowers — from  the  wings 
Of  Zephyr  shed,  and  Plato*s  golden  branch, — 
The  god-like  Plato,  beaming  with  the  light 
Of  every  virtue, — here  are  vocal  all. 

Aratus, — he  whose  spirit  upward  soared. 
Up  heavenward  till  it  gn^sped  the  star-deck'd  signs. 
Mingles  the  palm-tree's  primal  ringlets  here. 

The  scarlet  buds  of  Phaedimus  inflame 
Choeremus*  thick-tress'd  lotus ;  and  illume 
The  flexile  ox-eye  of  Antagoras, 
And  Theodoridas*  strong-odoured  thyme. 
Blooming  in  youth,  with  Phanius*  blue-flowers, 
And  many  recent  shoots  of  modern  bards. 

With  these  would  Meleager  now  inweave 
White  early  violets  of  his  proper  Muse, 
A  gift  to  friends,  a  sweetly-speaking  wreath 
To  all  the  mystic  votaries  of  song. 

UELEAGEa's  GAHLAND. 
BEV.  WILLIAM  SCOTT. 

Dear  Muse,  for  whom  twin'st  thou  this  vocal  wreath  ? 

For  whom  this  garland  gay  of  flowers  that  breathe  ? 

These  Meleager  culled — ^to  friendship  due 

Diodes  won  these  flowers  of  various  hue. 

Thy  lilies  Anyte, — and  loved  Myro's 

Fair  buds — and  Sappho's  scant  but  blooming  rose— 

The  rich  narciss  of  Melanippides— 

The  vine's  young  shoot  from  green  Simomdes-^ 

Thine  iris,  Nossis,  on  whose  cup  are  shed 
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Sweet-breathing  scents«  and  loTe*s  own  perfume  spread— 

And  Rian's  buds,  with  marjoram  soft  imbued — 

£rinna*8  crocus  white  and  virgin-hued, 

Alcseus,  speaking  hyacinths  he  weaves^ 

Samius  his  laurel's  bright  and  sable  leaves. 

Leonidas,  thine  ivy-bloom  we  twine, 

Mnasalcas  soars  with  twigs  of  lofty  pine> 

Pamphilus  crops  the  crooked  plane,  with  these 

A  walnut*s  gnarled  bough  sends  Pancrates. 

Tymnes  the  poplar  white — ^the  wild  thyme  green 

Nicias — Euphemus  tamarisk  marine, 

Damagetas  dark  violets,  myrtle  sweet 

Callimachus,  filled  aye  with  odours  meet, 

£uphorion*s  lychnis,  and  *mong  Muses  he 

Who  gained  his  name  from  Jove^s  high  progeny  ; 

Hegesippus  here  hangs  the  frantic  grape. 

And  let  not  Perses*  mastick  branch  escape. 

Breathe  Diotimus*  apples'  sweet  perfume, 

Menecrates  gives  young  pomegranate*8  bloom ; 

Nicaenetus  myrrh  buds ;  the  terebinth  fair 

Phaennius  ;  Simmias  culls  the  wilding  pear ; 

From  meadows  fresh,  the  parsley  innocent. 

And  shortlived  buds  from  virgin  hands  are  sent, 

With  many  a  leaf  plucked  from  the  Muse*s  bower 

Wreathes  soft  Bacchylides  the  reed's  gay  flower ; 

Anacreon  too,  whose  strains  with  nectar  snule. 

For  elegies  tears  sweet  wild  camomile ; 

While  plucks  the  bloom  of  harsh  and  prickly  thorn 

Archilochus, — with  drops  from  ocean  borne ; 

Here  Alexander  prunes  the  olive  young ; 

Here  Polyclitus'  corn-bine  blue  is  hung ; 

Polystratus,  thy  bay  to  minstrels  dear ; 

Antipater,  thy  cypress  dark  and  drear. 

The  Syrian  nard  nere  waves  its  locks  above    . 

The  Muses*  plant,  soft  Hermus*  gift  of  love ; 

Nor  Hedylus,  nor  Poseidippus  iSl 

With  wild  buds  fanned  by  each  Sicilian  gale ; 

And  hol;^  Plato's  branch  of  beaten  gold. 

Which  virtue's  sacred  beams  for  aye  enfold. 

Aratus,  he  who  tracks  the  stars'  lone  race 

From  palms  heaven-soarinff  flings  their  primal  grace ; 

Chseremon's  lotus;  thy  red  flowers  are  found 

Phaedimus,  and  Antagoras*  ox-eye  round. 

Here  Phanius,  purple  buds,  and  loved  of  wme 

Theudocides,  th^  fresb  plucked  eglantine ; 

And  many  a  twig  of  many  a  bud— the  Muse 

Her  own  first  snow-drops  cannot  now  refuse. 

This  garland  sweet  to  friends  and  bards  I  bring, 

To  all  the  Muse's  mystic  rites  who  sing  I 

Eacb  translator,  we  perceive,  has  pen  in  a  work  long  since  freed  from 

acoompamed  his  version  with  notes—  them,  as  at  the  time  he  temperately 

Uiey  appear  to  be  floral,  botanical,  hor-  informed  us  in  a  letter— which  we  pub- 

ticultural,andarboriculturalintheex-  lished— of  such  candour  as  made  us 

treme--and  wellfittedforany  oneof  Mr  .  blush  for  our  absurd  sarcasms,  and  in- 

Loudon  s  many  excellent  magazines ;  duced  us  to  become  a  subscriber  to  all 

a  ^ntleman,  by  the  by,  of  much  worth  his  periodicals,  and  a  purchaser  of  all 

andmerit,andofwhominanunaccount.  his  larger  works— from  which  we  have 

able  fit  of  bad  humour  we  suspect  we  derived  no  barren  pleasure,  as  they 

once  wrote,  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  have  assisted  us  in  beautifying  our  po- 

truculencyndiculouslydisproportioned  Hey,  and  embowering  the  Lodge, 
to  some  obsolete  peccadilloes  of  his 
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In  an  article  of  ours  on  Greek 
Symmonds's  noblo  version  of  tlie  Aga- 
memnon (see  No.  for  August,  1831), 
we  quoted  the  famous  speech  of  Cly- 
temnestra  to  the  Chorus  (the  Greek, 
too,  and  a  literal,  line  for  line,  prose 
▼ersion),  in  which  she  runs  riot  in  de- 
scription of  the  Beacon  Fires  hurrying 
to  announce  the  approaching  advent 
of  her  Lord,  now  that  Troy  has  been 
taken,  sacked,  and  razed;  nms  riot 
and  revels,  glor3ring  in  her  lust  and 
hate,  and  in  the  koowledge  a-growl 
in  the  dark  chambers  of  her  guilt 
that  while  *'  far  off  his  coming  shone,** 
murder  was  about  to  meet  him  in  the 
bath,  and  the  axe  in  her  own  hand 
to  smite,  in  his  entanglement,  the  head 
of  the  King  of  ^  Men.  We  there 
compared  it,  too,  with  passages,  pa- 
rallel, or  similar,  or  resembling  in 
spirit  or  in  style,  though  it  stood  forth 
in  its  magnificence  far  beyond  and 
above  them  alU-in  its  perrectipn  in- 
comparable. A  few  months*  ago,  in 
an  article  on  Bulwer's  Athens,  our 
Contributor  quoted,  with  just  praise,  a 
spirited  and  flowing  version  of  the 
same  great  description;  and  ere  the 
sheets  were  dry,  we  received  from  an 
esteemed  fnend,  who  had  forgot  our 
critique  on  Symmonds,  nor  then  read 
Mr  6ulwer*s  work,  a  version  equal,  we 
think,  if  not  superior  to  the  best,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  Potter's  included ; 
and  in  a  measure  better  adapted  than 
that  of  any  of  the  others  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  relays  of  fiery  avant- 
couriers  posting  from  Ilium  to  Argos. 
Our  friend  subsequently  wrote  to  us  to 
say,  that  he  had  discovered  he  was  a 
day  behind  the  £edr.  Hundreds  of 
contributors  have  found  themselves  in 
the  same  predicament.  Many  a  ca- 
pital thing  has  been  sent  us  by  young 
gentlemen,  that  had  been  accepted  in 


another  shape  by  Maga  from  her  ena- 
moured suitors,  before  the  promising 
springalts  were  born .  In  spite  of  all  we 
could  say  in  Number  after  Number,  epi- 
grams from  the  Greek  kept  pouring  in 
upon  us  from  all  quarters,  and  are  doing 
so  to  this  very  day,  and  on  remonstra- 
ting with  some  of  the  villains  on  their 
works  of  supererogation,  they  have  re- 
plied, "  How  could  we,  who  have  not 
a  Set  OF  the  Magazine,  know  all  it 
contains?'*  To  be  without  a  set  of 
the  Magazine  is  of  itself  little  short  of 
high  treason.  But  surely  they  know 
the  maxim,  ne  quid  nimis.  Let  all 
men  read  us  in  Numbers  as  we  come 
out,  for  only  so  can  any  memory  mas- 
ter our  contents,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  Mistress  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  One  person  only  we  are  ac» 
qudnted  with,  an  elderly  annuitant, 
who  knows  the  whole  Series  from 
1817  to  1837  by  heart.  From  his 
brain"  all  trivial  fond  records  "  have 
been  wiped  away ;  he  is  a  male  Maga, 
a  virile  incarnation  of  her  whole  let- 
ter-press. Speak  of  an  article  and  it 
appears, — quote  any  single  sentence 
and  he  continues  the  paragraph  to  its 
close, — ^give  him  but  the  catch-word 
and  he  is  off  with  a  whirr  like  a  twen- 
ty pound  salmon  in  a  deep  ,pool  with 
sixty  yards  of  reel-line.  Nor  is  he  so 
much  of  an  idiot  as  to  be  incapable  of 
conducting  his  own  aflairs,  like  most 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
the  Bible  by  rote,  and  on  receiving  a 
verse  give  a  chapter.  He  is  himself 
a  contributor,  having  once  miseorrect- 
ed  the  fag-end  of  a  proof,  and  in  coun- 
try quarters  is  reputed  Co-editor  with 
Christopher  North. 

But  now  for  the  Beacon,  by  that  ac- 
complished scholar,  the  Keverend 
William  John  Blew  of  Nuthurst. 


THE  BEACON. 
PROM  THE  AGAMEMNON. 

Queen  Clytemnestra  and  the  Chorus  of  Ancients,  in  the  Court  of  the  Palace 
at  Argos  about  day-break, 

Chft,  Sweet  harbinger  of  joy,  come  forth !  thou  dancing  morning-light. 

As  runs  the  legend,  from  the  lap  of  thy  dark  mother  Night : 

(  To  the  Chorus^.  And  list  shall  ye  a  tale  of  glee,  above  your  hope  to  hear. 

For  Priam*s  hold  our  Argives  bold  have  won  with  sword  and  spear. 
•  ••  •  •  •  • 

Chor,  And,  Lady,  who  the  messenger  that  hither  speeds  so  fast  ? 

Ciy,  Hephfisstus — from  the  mount  of  Ide,  a  brilliant  blaze  he  cast. 
And  beacon  unto  beacon  call'd,  and  on  the  bale-fire  passed. 
First  Ida  unto  Lenmos-isle— then  from  the  Henn«an  Crag 
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The  Peak  of  Jove^  tall  Athos,  took  that  mighty  meteor-flag. 

And  onward  8till>  with  lightning- track  that  bridged  the  broad  sea'i  length. 

The  jocund  lamp  came  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength ; 

Till  lifting,  like  the  sun  at  noon,  its  flame  of  golden  flake — 

Unto  Macistus*  tower  the  pine  its  sparkling  summons  spake. 

Nor  slack  was  he,  nor  sluggishly  forbore  due  watch  to  keep. 

Nor  fail'd  of  his  allotted  charge  o'ercome  by  drowsy  sleep : 

But,  fast  and  far,  that  Beacon-star  o*erstept  Euripus*  stream. 

And  to  Messapius'  watchers  gave  the  greeting  of  its  gleam. 

By  fire  they  answer*d — and  forthwith  the  Sign  sent  on  in  turn — 

High  kindling  on  its  rocky  stance,  a  pile  of  withered  fern. 

And  onward  still,  with  ray  undimm'd,  and  strength  that  never  slept. 

Across  Asopus  lowland-plain  the  hurrying  Cresset  leapt. 

Then  rising — ^like  a  merry  moon — upon  Citheron's  height 

It  wakened,  for  the  courier-flame,  a  fresh  relay  of  light. 

Nor  blind  the  watch,  nor  heedless  of  the  far-tran^itted  flame, 

But  trimm*d  afresh,  and  forward  sent,  yet  brighter  than  it  came : 

It  flashed  along  Gorgopis  marsh — up  iGgiplanctos  shot — 

With  stirring  challenge  that  for  lack  of  food  it  tarry  not. 

Nor  call'd  in  vain,  with  might  and  main,  upon  the  heap  they  toss 

Fresh  fagots,  and  the  mighty  beard  of  flame  send  forth  to  cross 

The  fore-land  Clifi>  that  beetleth  o'er  the  deep  Saronic  Sound, 

Broad-blazing ; — then  Arachne*s  steep  it  climb'd,  and  with  a  bound 

Along  the  watch-tower  summits  ran,  that  gird  the  city  round : — 

Lit  thence  o'er  this,  the  royal  roof  of  Atreus*  sons,  it  plays — 

The  beam  in  right  succession  borne  from  Ida's  parent-blaze. 

Thus  snatching  each  from  each  their  brand  the  ready  torchmen  run. 

When  by  the  first,  and  by  the  last,  the  fiery  race  is  won : 

And  thus  to  thee  aright  I  read  yon  signal-fire  of  joy — 

The  token  of  mine  absent  lord ;  the  gage  of  conquered  Troy  t 


Translations  of  entire  Greek  Trage- 
dies we  were  the  first  to  give — and 
probably  we  shall  be  the  last — in  a 
month  or  two — Medea  I  Compare 
her  with  Clytemnestra-— and  with  Lady 
Macbeth.  Then  Alcestis — and  then 
Ajax— and  then—who  ?  "  Well  do 
we  know,  but  dare  not  tell."  Mean- 
while, a  single  Chorus  from  Alcestis 
—and  a  single  Chorus  from  Ajax — by 
an  unknown  hand  (an  Oxonian  re- 
joicing in  the  initials  H.  K.) — a  preli- 
bation  of  the  dark  and  bitter  waters  of 
sorrow — ^yet  not  without  their  sweet- 
ness— flowing  from  their  source  far  up 
among  the  mountains  of  day  and  life, 
along  many  a  channel  **  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly," on  their  way  down  to  the 
Great  Glen  of  Night  and  Death ! 

'*  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint. 
Brought  to   me,  like  Alceitis,  from  the 
grave  I " 

So  said  Milton — ^in  a  sonnet  written 
for  the  whole  world — but  first  of  all, 
for  hb  own  soul.  Millions  who  have 
known  and  felt  all  that  can  be  known 
and  felt  of  love  and  pity,  and  sorrow, 
and  grief,  and  penitence,  and  remorse, 
never  heard  of  Alcestis — ^por  of  her 
husband  Admetus.     Nor  matters  it. 


For  though  she,  her  holy  self,  was 
dear  to  all  her  coevals  far  beyond  any 
priestess  ministering  in  the  penetra^ 
lia  of  the  temples  of  her  country's 
gods,  and  her  memory  sacred,  long  as 
Greece  was  a  spirit,  and  more  dian 
the  shadow  of  a  name,  yet  there  has 
been,  not  alone  in  palaces  and  on 
thrones — and  she  was  a  Princess  and 
a  Queen — ^but  in  cots  and  huts  and 
hovels — many  an  Alcestis  1  To  save 
her  husband's  life  she  was  willing  to 
die — she  died — and  was  buried ;  but  a 
hero  and  a  demi-god — Hercules  the 
Wonderful — contended  at  her  tomb 
with  the  Lord  of  Hades,  and  restored 
her,  reanimated,  to  him  who  had 
feared  to  afiront  the  griesly  King. 
Milton  used  to  sleep  with  Euripides 
under  his  pillow.  Schlegel  sneers—, 
and  Mitchel  mows,  at  the  Son  of  the 
old  herb- woman.  They  both  speak 
well  of  his  genius — ^but  say  he  degraded 
tragedy  by  lowering,  that  is,  we  afSrm, 
enlarging  its  sphere.  Poo — poo — poo! 
Aristotle  thought  him — and  so  do  we — 
(there's  modesty) — the  most  tragic  of 
the  Three.  Who  the  devil  cares  who 
was  his  mother  ? 

Alcestis  is  preparing  herself  to  die — 
and  thus  sings  the  Chorus.    But  wiH 
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our  unknown  translator  tell  us  why  he  easier  for  Hercules  to  hring  back  Al- 
bas compressed  into  oue^first  and  second  cestis  from  the  grave^  than  for  us  to 
strophe^  first  and  second  antistrophe?  recover  a  Greek  Tolnme  from  the 
We  may  be  speaking  ignorantly—for  Prince  of  Greek  Translators. 
Meleager  Hay  has  our  Euripides^  and 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  be  thou  blest  in  Halls  below 
Uncheer'd  by  Phcebus*  genial  glow ! 
But  let  the  sable  God,  whose  sway 
Dark  Hades*  realms  of  sleep  obey. 
And  that  old  Ferryman,  whose  oars. 
Transport  the  dead  to  Pluto*8  shores. 

Confess,  that  never  one 
More  pure,  more  lovely,  than  the  last. 
In  his  light  shallop,  yet  hath  pass'd 

Thy  lake,  dark  Acheron  I 
To  thee  the  bards  in  frequent  quire 
Shall  sweep  the  seven-stringed  mountain  lyre, 

And  pour  the  vocal  strain. 
In  Sparta,  when  the  circling  year 
Bids  once  again  the  feast  draw  near. 
And  leads  the  livelong  night  to  cheer. 

The  moon  her  starry  train  1 
Nor  blest  by  Fortune's  golden  ray 
Shall  Athens'  sons  refuse  the  lay  I 
Oh  I  would  *twere  mine,  to  light  to  guide 
Thy  steps  from  dark  Cocytus*  tide ; 
Oh !  would  'twere  mine,  to  ply  the  oar 
That  wafts  thee  back  to  Earth  once  more  1 
For  thou  alone  hast  dared  to  tread 
The  downward  pathway  of  the  dead, 
Pond  victim  I  in  thy  husband's  stead  I 
Oh  I  lightly  o'er  thy  hallowed  grave. 
Lie  the  green  turf,  the  flowret  wave  1 
But  if  thy  too  forgetful  Lord, 
Apostate  to  his  plighted  word. 
Another  damsel  e'er  shall  lead 

In  bridal  pomjp  and  state. 
Then  be  the  traitor's  well-earned  meed, 

^f  y  scorn,  thy  children's  hate  1 
When  'neath  him  yawned  th'  expectant  grave. 
Nor  either  parent  dar'd  to  save, 
Tho'  hoary  both,  the  life  they  gave, 
'Twas  thine  in  youth  to  seek  the  tomb, 
Avertress  of  thy  husband's  doom ! 
Oh  might  I  hope  to  clasp  to  mine 
Some  loving  heart  as  true  as  thine  I 
(For  ah  1  not  oft  hath  envious  Heav'n 
Such  matchless  bliss  to  mortals  given : ) 
How  blest  would  roU  my  joyous  years, 
'   Uncheck'd  by  grief,  undimm'd  by  tears ! 

Self-devotion,  with  profound  and  troubled,  yea  with  ecstatic  eyes,  on  tho 
uttermost  peace  of  soul,  as  if  it  were  way  to  the  scafibld  or  to  the  stake,  for 
a  deed  delightful  to  nature,  how  often  a  moment's  commune  with  the  face 
by  Christian  woman  hath  it  not  been  of  love  by  fear  kept  aloof  in  the  tor- 
performed  !  Heedless  of  praise  in  the  ti!lring  hour  from  the  martyr's  side  I 
present,  of  fame  in  the  future  1  Not  Walking  amidst  weepings  and  wailings 
indifferent  to  sympathy,  yet  requiring  of  pity  and  of  admiration, — sobs  stifled 
not  its  support, — walking  with  steady  by  awe  but  resuscitated  by  anguish, — 
steps  to  death,  and  looking  up  with  un-  groans  of  grief,  that  would  indulge  it- 
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selfimfettered,  made  terrible  by  anger  suicide,    because    of    that    wrongful 

that  dared  no  other  veut  before  the  adjudgment    by  the  Atridae   of  the 

countenance  of  the  tyrant— meekly  Achillean   arm^.       Fain    would    we 

elate ! — Unconscious  as  a  child  of  the  launch  out  on  its  sublimities  ;  but  we 

glory  of  her  innocence, — ^penitent  in  have  promised  you  the  Tragedy  itself, 

her  sacrifice,  as  being  one  of  the  miser-     and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed 

able  sinners  for  whom  the   Saviour  so  be  satisfied  mean- while  with  a  single 

died !  chorus  from  the  same  pen  from  which 

Homer  likens  Ajax,  obstinately  re-  distilled  the  mournful  measure  of  the 

treating  from  battle,  and  bearing  pa-  dirge  for  the  yet  living  but  soon  to 

tiently  all  manner  of  buffets,  to  an  ass  die  Alcestis.      Ajaic,  in  a'  calm  be- 

assailed  by  showers  of  blows  from  tween  the  paroxysms  of  his  madness, 

schoolboys,  and  shaking  his  ears  as  if  takes  farewell,  in  an  address  of  great 

he  relished  it.     But  Homer  did  not  pathos,  of  Tecmessa,  a  royal  captive, 

mean  to  insinuate  that  the  son  of  Tela-  who  was  to  him  as  a  wife,  and  their 

mon  was  an  ass.    In  the  Shades — and  little  son  Eurgsaces,  surnamed  from 

in  the  Odyssey — ^that  stem  stalking  his  father*s  shield ;  and  the  Chorus, 

away  at  the  sight  of  Ulysses  is  cha-  consisting,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  Sala- 

racteristic,  and  it  is  sublime.     And  mlnian  soldiers,  compatriots  of  the 

sublime    throughout    is   the    picture  Hero,  sing  his  Coronach — 
by    Sophocles   of  his   madness  and 

CHORUS. 

Still  does  Ocean*s  wand' ring  wave, 
Salamis,  thy  bulwarks  lave ! 
Still  does  Fortune's  fav'ring  smile 
Beam  upon  thy  glorious  isle ! 
But  before  my  wretched  eyes 

Ida's  flocks  and  pastures  rise : 
Long,  beneath  a  foreign  clime. 
Worn  by  aye-revolving  time. 

Inglorious,  I  remain ! 
With  but  one  mournful  hope  to  cheer. 
Soon,  soon  to  reach  the  mansions  drear. 

Of  Hades'  gloomy  reign  I 
And  now,  successor  to  my  wo. 
Great  Ajax  shares  the  cureless  blow. 
By  Heaven- sent  madness  fir'd  I 
Ajax,  whom  thou  did'st  choose  to  guide 
The  might  of  war's  impetuous  tide. 

With  frenzied  rage  inspired — 
Ajax,  our  miserable  chief. 
Fills  all  too  full  the  cup  of  grief. 
The  warrior's  gallant  deeds  in  fight 
No  spoils  reward,  no  cares  requite ; 
But  the  vile  sons  of  Atreus'  race 
Combine  to  work  his  foul  disgrace  I 
Oh !  how  will  she,  whose  locks  of  grey 
Attest  her  life's  protracted  day. 

His  aged  mother  dear, 
Ill-fated  pour  the  song  of  woe, 
Not,  like  the  night-bird,  soft  and  slow, 
But  wailing  shrUl  and  clear. 
When  first  her  offspring's  frenzied  wo 

Shall  reach  her  anxious  ear  I 
How  beat  her  wretched  breast — how  tear. 
In  helpless  grief,  her  hoary  hairl 
Oh  I  better  far  at  once  to  die 
Than  thus,  by  hopeless  malady 

Oppress'd,  to  linger  on, 
For  one,  like  him,  of  lineage  high. 
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Achaia*s  noblest  son. 
O'er  whose  proud  soul  the  mastery 

Passion  hath  never  won ! 
Thee,  wretched  Sire,  what  tidings  wait  I 
Thy  hapless  son*s  distressful  fate ! 
Such  deep  affliction  as  before 
The  house  of  Ajax  never  bore ! 

Why  paused  we  years  ago,  perhaps  Look  on  him  now,  disguised  as  a  beg- 
never  more  to  proceed,  in  our  com-  ear,  conversing  with  the  swine-herd  in 
ments  on  the  Odyssey,  having  read  front  of  his  own  palace  about  a  dog 
with  you  some  of  the  meanings  of  the  lying  at  the  last  extremity  near  his 
Iliad  almost  to  its  very  close,  **  and  own  palace-gate ;  and  first  in  that 
thus  celebrated  they  the  obseouies  of  literal  line-for-line  prose  that  Charles 
Hector  the  Tamer  of  Horses  ?'  We  Lamb,  who  had  but  little  Greek, 
left  Ulysses  about  to  enchant  the  court  rightly  felt  to  be  not  un- Homeric, 
of  Alcinous  with  his  wondrous  tale. 

These  things  were  they  then  thus  discussing  with  each  other  : 

When  up  both  his  head  and  ears  raised  a  dog  lying  there 

The  much,  enduring  Ulysses*  Argus,  which  he  himself  had  of  old 

Brought  up — ^but  enjoyed  not — for  before  this  to  sacred  Ilium 

He  went :  this  Argus  the  young  men  were  erst  wont  to  lead 

Against  the  wild-goats,  stags,  and  hares. 

Now,  however,  was  he  lying  a  loathed-outcast, — ^his  Prince  being  gone,— 

Amid  much  dung  which  before  the  doors 
Was  heaped  in  profusion — of  mules  and  oxen,  till  carry  it  away  should 
The  domestics  of  Ulysses  when  about  to  manure  a  large  field : 
There  lay  the  dog  Argus  covered  over  with  ticks. 
Then,  however,  when  he  recognized  Ulysses  near  liim 
He  fawned  on  him  by  moving  his  tail,  and  threw  back  both  hb  ears ; 
But  nearer  his  prince  he  could  not  then 
Come :  but  Ulysses  looking  aside  wiped  away  a  tear — 
Having  easily  escaped  the  observation  of  Eumseus  —  whom  he  immediately 

questioned  thus — 
*'  Eumseus,  assuredly  there  is  something  strange  in  this  : — amid  dung  lies  that 

dog; 
Handsome  in  body  he  is, — but  I  know  it  not  for  certain 
If,  with  all  thb  beauty,  he  be  swift  in  running. 
Or  worthless-^as  the  table  (domestic)  dogs  of  men 
Are — which  the  great  rear  for  ornament  merely." 
Him  the  swine-herd  Eumseus  answeringaddressed : 
*'  Of  a  surety  this  is  the  dog  of  a  man — dead  far  away. 
If  such  were  Argus  now  in  body — and  in  deeds 
As  he  was  when  Ulysses  left  him  when  setting  out  for  Troy — 
Soon  wouldst  thou  wonder  when  thou  hadst  seen  his  swiftness  and  strength . 
For  never  in  the  depths  of  the  dense  forest  escaped  any 
Beast-of-prey  when  Argus  saw  him ;  and  full-skilful  was  he  in  tracking  the 

treaa. 
But  now  he  is  encompassed  with  evils :  for  his  prince  far  from  his  country 
Hath  perished :  and  the  careless  women  attend  no  more  to  Argus, 
For  domestics,  when  their  masters  no  longer  bear  rule. 
No  longer  are  willing  to  do  their  duties  rightly — 
And  of  the  half  of  his  worth  doth  the  far-seeing  Jupiter  deprive 
A  man — ^when  a  day  of  slaveiy  hath  taken  hold  of  him." 
Having  thus  spoken :  he  entered  the  commodious  house. 
And  straight  on  through  the  hall  to  the  haughty  wooers. 
And  forthwith  the  fate  of  gloomy  death  laid  hold  on  Argus, 
At  soon  as  he  had  beheld  Ulysses  in  the  twentieth  year. 
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{Fir %l part  omitted,^ 

This  dog,  said  be,  was  servant  to  one  dead 
A  huge  time  since.     But  if  he  bore  his  head 
(For  form  and  quality)  of  such  a  height. 
As  when  Ulysses  (bound  for  the  Ilion  fight. 
Or  quickly  after)  left  him,  your  rapt  eyes 
Would  then  admire,  to  see  him  use  his  thyei 
In  strength  and  swiftness.     He  would  nothing  flye^ 
Nor  any  thing  let  'scape.     If  once  bis  eye 
Seized  any  wilde  beast,  he  knew  straight  his  seent  f 
Go  where  be  would,  away  with  him  he  went ; 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  savage  stood. 
Amongst  the  thickets  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Long  time  before  him,  but  he  pulled  him  down ; 
As  well  by  that  true  Bunting  to  be  known 
In  such  waste  coverts,  as  for  speed  of  pace 
In  any  open  lawne  ;  for  in  deepe  chase 
He  was  a  passing  wise,  and  well  nosed  Hound. 
And  yet  is  all  this  good  in  him  uncrown'd 
With  any  grace  heere  now.     Nor  be  more  fed 
Than  any  arrant  curre.     His  King  is  dead, 
Farre  from  his  country  ;  and  hb  servants  are 
So  negligent,  they  lend  his  Hound  no  care. 
Where  maysters  rule  not,  but  let  men  alone. 
You  never  there  see  honest  service  done. 
That  man's  hal/e  vertue  Jovs  takes  quite  away 
That  once  is  sun-bum* d  with  the  servile  day. 
This  said ;  he  enter'd  the  well-buiided  Towers, 
Up  bearing  right  upon  the  glorious  wooers. 
And  left  poor  Argus  dead.     His  Lord's  firste  sight 
Since  that  time  twenty  years,  bereft  his  light. 


Thus  they  conversed ;  when  lying  near,  his  head 
Ulysses'  dog,  the  faithful  Argus,  heav'df 
And  set  his  ears  erect.     The  chief  himself 
Had  rear*d  him,  but  departing  to  the  shores 
Of  Ilium,  left  the  trial  of  his  worth 
To  youths,  ofttimes  indebted  to  his  speed 
For  wild- goat,  hart,  and  hare.     Forlorn  he  lay, 
A  poor  unheeded  cast-off,  on  the  ground. 
Where  mules  and  oxen  had  before  the  gate 
Much  ordure  left,  with  which  Ulysses'  hinds 
Should,  in  due  time,  manure  his  spacious  fields. 
There  lay,  by  vermin  worried  to  the  bone. 
The  wretched  Argus  ;  soon  as  he  perceiv'd 
Long-lost  Ulysses  nigh,  dovm  fell  his  ears 
Clapp*d  close,  and  with  his  tail  glad  sign  he  gave 
Of  gratulation,  impotent  to  rise. 
And  to  approach  his  master.     At  that  ught 
Ulysses,  unperceived,  a  starting  tear 
Wip'd  off,  and  of  Eumseus  thus  enquired : 
I  can  but  wonder,  seeing  such  a  dog 
Thus  lodg'd,  Eumeus  1  beautiful  he  seems. 
But  wanted,  I  suspect,  due  speed  to  match 
His  comely  shape ;  a  table-guard  belike> 
And  for  his  looks  priz'd  more  than  for  his  use. 
To  whom,  Eumseus,  thou  didst  thus  reply : 
He  is  the  dog  of  one  far  hence  deceased. 
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Bat  had  he  now  such  body^  plight  and  strength. 

As  when  his  Lord,  departing  to  the  shores 

Of  lUnm,  left  him,  thou  shouldst  view  at  once. 

With  wonder,  his  agility  and  force. 

He  never  in  Uie  silvan  deep  recess. 

The  wild  beast  saw,  that  scap'd  him,  and  he  track'd 

Their  steps  infallible ;  but  comfort  none 

Enjoys  he  now  ;  for  distant  far  from  hom^ 

His  Lord  hath  died,  and  heedless  of  his  dog 

The  women  neither  house  nor  give  him  fcrad. 

For  whom  Jove  dooms  to  servitude,  he  takes 

At  once  the  half  of  that  man's  worth  away. 

He  spake ;  and,  passing  the  wide  portal  came. 

Where  the  imperious  suitors  feasting  sat. 

And  Argus,  soon  as  in  the  twentieth  year 

He  had  beheld  once  more  with  sparkliog  eyes 

His  Lord  Ulysses,  closed  them,  and  expired. 

YOUNG   CHAPKAN. 

{Done  for  us,  and  done  weU.) 

Old  Argrus,  as  Odysseus  pass'd  him  near. 
From  where  he  lay  prickt  up  his  ears  and  head ; 
Himself  the  hound  in  former  times  did  rear. 
Nor  proved  his  qualities,  before  he  sped 
To  sacred  Troy.     But  Argus  whilom  led 
The  young  men  often  to  the  silvan  chase. 
To  hunt  hare,  goat,  or  roebuck.     Now  his  bed 
The  dung-heap  was ;  and  piteous  was  his  case. 
His  master  far  away,  old,  outcast,  in  disgrace. 

There  full  of  tick,  on  that  unsightly  heap. 
He  saw  and  knew  his  lord,  drooped  both  his  ears. 
And  wagged  his  tail,  and  nearer  tried  to  creep. 
But  could  not.     Then  he  brushed  away  his  tears. 
Nor  let  Eumeus  see  him :  **  Strange  appears 
A  hound  so  noble  on  a  spot  so  base," 
He  forthwith  said ;  "  but  yet  perchance  he  bears 
No  name  for  swiftness,  worthless  in  the  chase. 
Like  those,  which  for  their  shape  lords  round  their  table  place.*' 

The  swine-herd,  good  Eumeus,  then  replied  :^-. 
<<  Of  one  dead  far  away  this  is  the  hound ; 
Couldst  thou  but  see  him  in  his  strength  and  pride, 
Snch  as  Odysseus  left  him — strong  to  bound. 
And  swift  to  run,  his  speed  would  then  astound. 
More  than  his  form  delight,  thy  wondering  eye, 
For  with  keen  scent  the  trail  he  quickly  found. 
Nor  any  monster  from  his  speed  could  fly, 
E*en  in  the  shelter  thick  of  his  own  forestry. 

''  But  now  his  plight  Is  sad,  for  far  away 
His  master  perished  from  his  father-land ; 
The  maids  neglect  him ;  servants  never  pay 
Meet  service,  whom  their  lords  no  more  command 
Zeus  takes  away,  at  touch  of  slavery's  hand. 
Half  of  our  virtue."     This  he  said  and  pass'd 
Into  the  palace  to  the  wooing  band ; 
But  death's  dark  shadow  was  o'er  Argus  cast. 
When  in  the  twentieth  year  he  saw  his  lord  at  last. 
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The  King  had  disclosed  to  the 
Prince  of  Ithaca  his  presence  in  his 
Isle.  The  son  had  beheld  his  father^ 
Telemachus  Ulysses^  the  Wronged 
the  Avenger.  Laertiades,  the  destroy- 
er, had  doomed  the  suitors,  and  was 
bending  in  his  terrible  prescience  the 
bow  that  was  to  twang  with  death. 
Nor  boiled  his  blood  with  vengeance 
alone,  it  was  on  Are  with  love.  Pe- 
nelope, yet  unseen,  was  in  the  pa- 
lace; and  she  to  him  was  worth  a 
wilderness  of  Calypsos  and  Circes. 
What  were  they,  the  witches,  in  the 
cedar-scented  caves  of  their  enchanted 
isles,  to  her  the  bride,  wife,  and  mo- 
ther, who  for  twenty  long  years  had 
lain,  in  her  desertion,  faithful  to  the 
image  of  her  hero,  in  the  nuptial 
chamber  raised  by  his  own  hand 
round  the  stem  of  that  well-known 
Olive-tree, 

"  And  in  all  pftrU  adorned, 
With  ivory,  with  silver,  and  with  gold." 

Not  older,  if  so  old,  was  Penelope 
the  Chaste  than  Helen  the  Wanton, 
and  though  not  so  sun-like  in  her 
beauty,  lovelier  far  was  she,  like  the 
melancholy  moon,  after  long  oppres- 
sion of  the  clouds, «  at  length  appa- 
rent qneen,"  walking  forth  to  take 
possession  of  the  open  sky,  as  soon  that 
regal  one  will  be  walking  forth  to  glad- 
den with  her  light  the  liberated  fields  of 
Ithaca.  Fairer  she,  in  the  grace  of 
her  youth-embalming  virtue,  and  fold- 
ed in  the  modest  robe  of  her  sweet 
humanities,  than  Venus  all  her  daz- 
zling charms  displaying  to  Adonais, 
or  Diana  on  Mount  Latmos*  side,  de- 
scending to  enjoy  Endymion.  Yet 
Ulysses  could  not  pass  by  without 
eyeing  him,  and  stopping  to  speak 
about  him,  —  a  miserable  animal, 
worn  to  the  bone  by  vermin,  and  dy- 
ing on  a  dunghill  1  Argus  knew  Ulys- 
ses, and  Ulysses  knew  Argus,  and 
wept.  He  knew  right  well  why  the 
noble  hound  was  in  such  wretched 
plight;  but  it  was  his  custom,  the 
habit  of  his  character,  and  there  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  its  having  be- 
come so,  to  ask  questions  rather  than 
ta  answer  them, — ^to  elicit  from  the 
lips  of  others  what  to  him  were  no 
new  tidings, — to  listen  as  if  he  were 
first  learning  some  secret  which,  in 
good  truth,  had  either  been  long  fami- 
liar to  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  which 
had  suddenly  arisen,  before  a  word 
was  spoken,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  me- 
ditative heart. 


Which  of  the  two  first  recognised 
the  other — Argus  or  Ulysses  ?  Argus. 
But  simply  because  he  happened  to 
see. Ulysses  half-a-minute  before  Ulys- 
ses saw  him  ;  for  had  their  eyes 
met  at  the  moment,  at  the  moment 
had  stood  ''  mutually  confest*'  bound 
and  hero.  The  instant  Ulysses  did 
see  him  moving  his  tail,  and  laying 
back  his  ears,  that  instant  the  much- 
enduring  man  could  have  sworn  it 
was  Argus, — and  that  instant,  look- 
ing aside,  that  Eumseus  might  not 
observe  it,  he  **  wiped  away  a  tear." 
The  noblest  each  of  his  kind,  and  the 
most  affectionate — like  master,  like 
dofif.  Ulysses  loved  the  Canine— so 
did  Homer,  and  so  did  Scott.  He 
thought  of  the  magnificent  year*old 
bounding  like  a  stag — he  saw  the 
mangy  skeleton  in  vain  struggling  to 
crawl  and  lick  his  feet.  It  was  not 
for  himself  that  he  wept — and  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  say  it  was ;  it 
was  for  Argus  and  for  Argiis  only. 
Telemachus  himself  was  for  the  while 
forgotten  —  and  so  was  Penelope. 
Take  notice  that  he  lingered  a  while 
behind  Eumseus,  who  pissed  into  the 
portal — and  Homer  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  mankind  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  them  that  it  was  to  lift  up 
the  head  of  Argus,  and  hold  it  be- 
tween his  knees,  that  he  might  gently 
die. 

But  was  it  probable — ^was  it  natural, 
that  Argus,  after  twenty  years,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  disease  and  decay, 
should  know  Ulysses  ?  Now  we  call 
that  a  silly  question — for  is  it  not 
so  written  ?  Surely  vou  are  not  serious 
in  suspecting  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
genial  wisdom  of  Homer.  That  you 
should  be  printed  in  an  epic  as  at  once 
recognising  your  own  beloved  brother 
the  writer  from  Bombay  would,  we 
admit,  be  an  outrage  on  probability 
and  on  nature — ^inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  his  liver  and  your  heart.  But 
the  memory,  or  fancy  of  a  dog  (or  a 
horse)  is  a  mystery  not  to  be  expliun- 
ed ;  and  all  that  genius  can  do  is  to 
give,  as  in  this  case,  illustratiou  of  it, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  come  at 
partly  by  observation,  and  partly  by 
reflection,  but  chiefly  from  an  intui- 
tion of  an  analogy  almost  amount- 
ing to  identity  between  the  sen- 
tient being  in  certain  creatures  we 
choose  to  call  brutes,  and  certain  crea- 
tures we  choose  to  cidl  men.  And  bow 
know  we  that  they  have  not  a  moral 
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tense  as  well  as  ourselves — such  a 
moral  sense  as  is  suitable  to  their  cen- 
dition — and  to  promote  the  chief  end 
of  Dogp,  which,  reverently  be  it  spoken, 
seems  to  be  to  love  man  and  keep  his 
commandments.     Philosophers  deny 
veminiscenee  to  dogs,  and  treat  of  it 
exclusively  as  a  human  endowment,  an 
active  power  belon^ng  but  to  those 
who     have     discourse     of    reason. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  knew  better. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Argus  had 
often  thought  of  Ulysses  "  when  ab- 
sent long  and  di^ant  far,"  and  often 
wondered  what  could  have  become  of 
him,  now  that  the  son  was  risen,  and 
the  waves  were  galloping  shorewards 
along  the  sea,  and  the  woods  a- ringing, 
and  Echo  blowing  her  own  horn  among 
the   hills   independently  of   all  the 
huntsmen  ?    For  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  lord,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  he  often  watched  the  beach 
— ^that  landing-place  in  the  bay  where 
he  saw  the  king  embraco  the  queen, 
and  then  embark  with  all  his  power 
for  the  rendezvous  at  Mycense  ?  That 
he  had  gone  to  the  wars  well  knew 
the  noble  bound ;  and  fain  would  he 
have  leapt  on  board,  but  Ulysses  bade 
him  go  back  with  Penelope,  and  guard 
her  on  her  solitary  walks  from  all 
wild  beasts.     What  a  dog  he  became 
you  know;   and  we  are  willing  to 
grant  that  during  "his  bright  and 
shining  youth,**  his  magnificent  and 
glorious  prime,  the  ingrate  often  for 
k>ng  times  together  clean  forgot  Ins 
trainer  then  terrifying  Troy.     But  as 
age  crept  upon  him,  the  dream  of  youth 
revived,  and  in  his  sleep  how  often 
was  Argus  seen  shuddering  all  over, 
and  heard  whining  deliriously  at  the 
sight — at  the  touch  of  Ulysses  I 

For  years  and  years  rejoicing  in  his 
vigour  and  his  victories,  for  he  cranch- 
ed  his  way  through  wood  and  over 
mountain,  and  with  crimson  flews  out- 
howled  the  wolf  prostrate  beneath  his 
paws,  seldom  then  did  he  remember  his 
master ;  for  in  the  fulness  of  self-glo- 
rification dogs  and  men  are  alike  for- 
getful of  tiie  past  and  regardless  of  the 
future,  wallowing  in  the  snow  or  sun- 
shine (mercy  on  us!  we  had  almost  said 
the  blood  and  mire)  of  the  present, 
and  possessed  wholly  by  the  Now  of 
-life.  But  oh  the  difiercnce  to  him  on 
that  dunghill  I  Think  ye  his  Foulwas 
absorbed  in  worrying  fleas  ?  or  that 
during  short  respites  from  that  mean 
joisery*  he    did   not  often   see    the 
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shadow  of  Ulysses  ?     He  sees  the 
substance  at  last ;  and  sagacious  far 
beyond  Eumaus,  and  Euryclca,  and 
even  Penelope,  knows  it  is  no  beggar, 
but  "  the  Prince  of  all  the  Land.** 
Sagacious !  yes — lie  smelt  him  to  be 
the  man  of  men.     Dim  as  were  his 
eyes,  he  sightcdhim — deaf  as  were  his 
ears,  he  ovarheard  him  speaking  of 
him  his  very  self,  the  poor,  old,  worn- 
out,     starved,     beaten,    flea-worried 
Argus.  Not  now  could  he  leap,  dance, 
bound  as  of  yore,  or  his  paws  would 
have  been  on  those  shoulders,  and  his 
tongue  hnd  licked  that  face,  and  his 
growls  of  ecstasy  would  have  startled 
the  suitors  in  the  hall,  as  if  a  lion  had 
been  at  the  gate.  And  at  the  gate  there 
was  a  lion.     But  ail  that  Argus  could 
do  was  to  wag  his  tail,  lay  back  his 
ears,  crawl,  or  at  best  stagger,  feeble 
as  a  puppy  in  the  distemper,  and  of 
a  happy  broken  heart  die  at  those 
well-known  feet ! — Edwin  Landseer  ? 
But  why  did  not  Penelope  take  care 
of  Argus,  and  see  that  he  had  his  mess 
regularly,  and  was  duly  washed,  and 
that  neither  suitors  nor  servants  should 
dare  to  maltreat  the  darling  dog  of  her 
lord  ?    Why,  you  blockhead,  did  not 
EumsBUsafew  minutes  ago  tell  you  that 
in  a  house  without  a  head  all  goes  .to 
wrack  and  ruin  ?   The  jades  snapped 
their  fingers  in  their  mistress*s  face, 
and  shamelessly  melled  with  the  suitors, 
for  which  they  were  by  and  by  to 
be  made  to  swing,  like  four-and- twenty 
fiddlers  all  in  a  row,  or  rather  like  so 
many  gowns  hung  up  to  dry,  on  a  line 
extending  from  rafter  to  rafter  of  the 
fkughter-house,  not  from  post  to  post 
on  the    lively  washing-green  where 
they  used  to  giggle  when  pulled  about, 
with  short  petticoats,  o^en  bosoms, 
and  rumpled  hair,  by  Pisandcr,  and 
Poly  bus,  and  EuronymouF,  and  Age- 
laus,  and  the   rest  whose  hour  was 
come.    Besides  the  big  griefs  swallow 
up  the  lesser— to  disgorge  them  alive — 
and  then   they  wriggle  about  one's 
feet  like  asps — and  stick  like  leeches. 
Penelope  had  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  herself— ray  fat  friend;  and 
what  if  she  at  last  c^me  to  forget 
tlie  suft'Orings  of  Argus,  nay,  that  there 
was  a  dog  of  that  name  alive  in^Ithaca? 
Forge* t fulness    and    rcmemberfulncss 
may  equally  betoken  the  depth  of  love 
and  sorrow  in  the  soul.    Penelope  did 
not    neglect    Telemachus  —  nor    her 
household  duties,  sore  as  was  the  strife 
.-^nor  lier  embroideiy— nor  her  mar. 
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riage-bed  that  lay  wiftli  its  bead  to  the 
Otive  Stem— nor  the  Bow  that  hang 
in  that  inmost  chamber,  at  once  trea- 
sury and  armoury,  with 

*'  ample  qoiveT  filled  with  shafts, 
A  deadly  store,  which  Iphitus,  the  son 
Of  Eurytns,  in  Lacedoemon  gave 
Ulysses  on  a  time,  when,  as  it  chanced, 
He  met  him  in  Messenia,  in  the  house 
Of  brave  Orsilocbus.*' 

But  why  did  not  Telemackus  look 
better  after  his  father*8  hound  r  Why, 
you  sumphy  had  you  but  so  mnch  as 
dipp«l  your  little  finger  into  the  Odys- 
sey, you  would  have  known,  that  had 
he  been  seen  by  the  suitors  providing 
for  the  comforts  of  Argus,  they  would 
have  shot  Argus  with  arrows,  and 
beaten  in  his  skull  with  stakes  and 
stones.  For  they  were  a  brutal  set, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  any  thing 
happy  that  had  belonged  to  Ulysses. 
Besides,  what  the  better,  after  all, 
would  Argus  have  been,  tied  up  in  a 
kennel  ?  Fresh  straw  would  not  have 
made  him  sleep — he  would  have  scun- 
nered at  the  choicest  cracklings.  He 
had  been  a  dying  dog  for  years-— and 
perhaps  existence  was  not  so  grievous 
a  burden  to  him  on  that  dunghill  as  it 
might  have  been  in  the  drawing-room 
•^but  not  therefore  the  less  loathsome 
the  cruel  baseness  of  the  menials  that 
drove  him  there  ;  and  Telemachus 
would  have  tied  a  rock  round  his  neck 
and  let  him  easy  down,  but  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  life  is  life,  and  in  its 
extinction,  though  it  may  be  mercy, 
there  is  felt  by  the  heart  of  the  young 
to  be  cruelty,  even  to  the  oldest *of  the 
old.     But  to  conclude  the  discussion 

iwhat  discussion?)  Telemachus  was 
or  loog  a  spoiled  child,  and  selfish 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  he  too 
often  forgot  Argus — in  Argus's  off- 
spring. Finally,  and  after  ail,  a  dog 
is  but  a  dog ;  had  it  not  been  for  Ho- 
mer, Argus  would  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  dogs ;  and  had  it  not  been  known 
to  the  whole  world  that  Ulysses  wiped 
away  a  tear  on  looking  at  him,  merely 
becanse  he  cowered  hu  ears  and  wag- 
ged his  tail  on  recognising  his  master 
on  his  return  home,  after  twenty  years* 
absence,  the  idea  of  Penelope  and 
Telemachus  neediog  any  justification 
of  their  behaviour  to  him,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  would  never  have 
been  started,  or  if  started  in  Ithaca  or 
any  of  the  neighbouring  isles>  been 
K9ut«d  as  mere  twaddlei^as  much  of 


what  we  have  now  been  sa]riag  may  be 
scovted — ^nor  can  it  be  denied  even  by 
ourselves  that  we  are  beginnkig  to 
prose!  Bat  pray  believe  thia— .that 
while  Ulysses  was  lookibg  on  Argw 
iff  extremUy  he  swore  in  his  heart  an 
oath  he  did  not  hear,  that  lor  sake 
of  that  flea-worried  carcass  alone  he 
would  send  the  whole  gang  of  the 
suitors  to  Hell — and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word — 

"  He  bade  them  go  to  Hell— to  Hell  they 
went." 

SchDler  had  much  of  the  true  Greek 
fire.  So  had  not  Goethe;  though 
being  an  universal  genius,  he  was 
bound  to  dash  at  that  drama  too ;  and 
his  idolaters  of  course  have  given  him 
the  crown.  It  is  thought  a  feather  in 
a  silly  lad*s  oap,  by  tlie  silly  lad*sselft 
nay,  a  bunch  of  feathers,  to  prate  the 
philosophy  of  criticism  about  that  eter- 
nal Goethe.  They  plunge  into  a  pool 
of  thought  about  two  inches  deep 
<'  with  many  a  shelve  and  plum,"  over 
head  but  not  over  ears — and  rising  to 
the  surface  *<  go  sounding  on  their 
dim  and  perilous  way,'*  heaving  the 
lead,  about  the  size  of  a  swan  shot,  and 
singing  out  ^*  quarter  less  nine*'— 
meaning  faUioms — when  there  is  not 
water  enough  to  cover  the  back-fin  of 
a  minnow .  Pity  so  great  a  man  should 
have  been  so  great  a  humbug — that  so 
great  a  poet  should  have  been  the  pa- 
rent of  such  a  numerous  issue  of  prigs. 
Would  that  the  fine  old  Trojan  were 
yet  alive,  for  he  enjoyed  the  sublu* 
nary ;  the  rivers  of  life  rolled  through 
his  soul  with  majestic  current;  and 
there  was  grand  flowing  and  ebb- 
ing seen  and  heard  there,  that  shone 
and  spoke  of  the  sea.  Initiated 
he  had  been  in  the  greater  mys- 
teries, yet  strange  it  was,  and  sad 
to  think,  how  he  loved  to  mystify  the 
neophytes,  till  they  imagined  they  had 
reached  the  Adyta  when  stombliog 
at  the  very  porch  of  the  temple. 
That  was  not  magnanimous— nor  wor- 
thy a  priest.  SchiUer  was  a  simpler, 
sincerer  spirit — ^more  devout  in  his 
worship  of  the  Mighty  Mother— .and 
intolerantof  brightest  q^lendoursif  they 
dazzled  the  eyes  out  of  discernment  of 
the  Truth.  Living  lakes,  and  not  vi- 
sionary mirage  rose  up  before  his  ima- 
gination that  created  but  what  men's 
hearts  may  enduringly  love ;  and  there, 
on  the  shores  of  roahty,  the  creatures 
of  his  geniusi  huauui  idl^  but  seme  of 
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them  allelic  io  their  humanitv,  are 
seen  doing  their  «rork»  beneath  the  eve 
of  their  great  Tasi^-Master^  with  the 
same  loves,  the  same  griefs,  the  same 
safifeitngSy  and  the  same  sins  as  our 
own,  and  their  most  secret  souls,  made 
vbible,  enwrapped  in  no  other  mystery 
than  what,  in  thicker  or  denser  gloom, 
gathers,  and  settles,  and  breaks  up,  and 
is  seattered  within  the  precincts  of 
every  human  breast. 

This  triumph  song  of  the  Greeks— 
here  nobly  translated^will  bear  to  be 
chanted  even  after  the  choral  strains 
of  Eschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
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aBBEKS. 

TIANSLATBD  BY  THE  EBV.  JAMES  WHITE. 

Priam's  empire  was  destroyed ; 

Troy  in  dost  and  ashes  lay. 
And  the  Grecians  oveijoy'd. 

Richly  laden  with  their  prey. 
Sat  upon  each  glorious  prow 

*Longst  the  HeUespontine  strand ; 
For  Aey  gaily  v<yage  now 

To  the  lovely  Grecian  land. 
Sonndeth  forth  a  joyous  strain  1 

For  their  ships  careering  go 

Where  their  fiithers*    hearth-fires 
glow  I 
Homewards  they  are  bent  agam. 

And  in  lengthen'd  rows,  dlstrest. 
Sat  the  Trojan  women  there, 

Beating  on  their  angnish'd  breast. 
And  with  long  dishevelled  hair ! 

With  the  wild  triumphant  song 
Mingle  they  their  sobs  of  wo, 

Mourning  their  own  grief  and  wrong 
In  their  country's  overthrow. 

Pare  thee  well,  bright  land  !.-4hey 
said- 
Far  from  our  beloved  home 
With  these  foreign  lords  we  roam ; 

Ah  1  how  happy  are  the  dead ! 

To  the  gods  doth  Calchas  now 

Oflbr  sacrifice.     He  calls 
On  Pallas  who  doth  overthrow 

And  build  the  lofty  city's  walls  5 — 
On  Neptune  who  around  the  Earth 

His  watery  girdle  hath  outspread ; 
On  Jove  who  sends  his  terrors  forth 

And  brandishes  the  iGgis  dread. 
Strife  and  struggle  now  are  o*er  I 

All  the  mighty  combat  past  I 

And  the  hour  has  come  at  last,-*. 
And  the  City  is  no  more  I  < 
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Atreus*  son,  the  prince  of  all. 
Counted  up  the  Daightv  train. 

Who  had  once  obeyed  his  call 
On  the  bright  Scamander*s  plain ; 

And  the  clouds  of  sorrow  came 
To  the  monarch's  thoughtful  brow ; 

Of  the  countless  sons  of  Fame, 
Oh  1  how  few  he  counted  now  I 

Therefore  sound  the  joyous  strain. 
He  who  sees  again  his  home. 
He  whose  life  is  still  in  bloom ! 

For  not  all  come  back  again ! 

Not  by  all  who  back  return 
May  their  homes  be  joyous  found ; 

Where  domestic  altars  bum 
Murder  may  prepare  to  wound  I 

Many  by  false  u-iends  were  sped* 
By  tfaie  bloody  fight  unharm'd ; 

Thus  Ulysses  warning  said 
By  Athena's  spirit  warm'd. 

"  Happy  he  whose  home  is  glad. 
Stainless  kept  by  goddess'  care. 
For  women  are  but  faithless  ware^ 

And  novelty  still  tempts  the  bad." 

Atreus'  son  with  rapture  warms 
Gazing  on  his  late  won  bride ; 

Round  the  circle  of  her  charm*, 
Flingeth  he  his  arms,  o'eijoy'd ; 

Wicked  deed  shall  ever  falll 
Vengeance  tracks  the  sinners'  way. 

For  with  justice,  high  o'er  all, 
•     Jove's  dread  counsel  beareUi  sway  I 

Evil  men  have  evU  fate  1 
On  transgressors  Jove  deals  forth 
Vengeance  for  the  outraged  hearth. 

Poising  with  impartial  we^htf 

Well  may  it  befit  the  gay 
(Cried  Oileus'  fearless  son). 

Those  to  praise  who  bear  the  sway. 
Heaven's  lofty  thrones  upon. 

All  by  chance  their  gifts  they  pour-« 
All  by  chance  the  bliss  they  give — 

For  Patroclus  lives  no  more. 
And  Thersites  dares  to  live ! 

Since,  then,  chance  with  blinded  eyes 
Scatters  from  her  arm  our  fate, 
Let  the  man  with  joy  elate 

Triumph,  who  has  gained  life's  prize* 

Yes  I  red  war  the  best  destroys! 

Thoughts  to  tiiee  shall  bsnd  their 
flight, 
Brother,  'mid  our  festa  /joys. 

Who  wert  once  our  shield  in  fight. 
When  the  Grecian  ships  were  fired. 

In  thine  arm  our  safety  lay ; 
Yet  the  wary  craft  inspiredi 

Shared  no  less  the  beauteous  prey.' 
Peace  upon  thine  aahet  rest  1 
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Hostile  sword  no*er  laid  tliee  low — 
Ajax^ell  by  Ajax*  blow, 
Madness*  hand  *^  destroys  the  best." 

Neoptolemiis  pours  forth. 

To  the  glory-giver,  wine — 
*Bove  all  things  of  earthly  worth. 

Mighty  father  prize  I  thine! 
Of  all  goods  that  earth  bestows. 

Glory  is  the  loftiest  one ; 
When  in  dust  the  limbs  repose 

Still  the  mighty  name  lives  on. 
Hero !  deathless  song  shall  give 

Fame  to  thee  that  ne'er  shall  die ; 

For  the  earthly  life  may  fly, 
But  ^e  dead  for  ever  live 

And — because  the  voice  of  blame 
Ceases  o*er  the  vanquislfd  man. 

Pledge  we  now  to  Hector's  name 
(Thus  old  Tydeus*  son  began). 

Who  for  his  domestic  shrines 
Fell,  their  buckler  from  assaults  ; 

Brighter  crown'd  the  victor  shines — 
Kim  the  nobler  aim  exalts ; 

Who  for  his  domestic  shrines 
Fighting  fell,  a  buckler  strong- 
Even  in  a  fueman*s  song 

Deathlessly  his  glory  shines. 

Nestor  now,  the  jovial  soul. 

Who  three  generations  saw. 
Passed  the  leaf  embosom'd  bowl 

To  the  tearful  Hecuba. 
To  thy  lip  the  cheerer  liO, 

And  forget  thy  mighty  grief; 
Wonderful  is  Bacchus  gift, 

For  the  tortured  hearts'  relief 
To  thy  lip  the  cheerer  lift. 

And  forget  thy  mighty  grief; 

Balsam  for  the  heart's  relief. 
Wonderful  is  Bacchus'  gift. 

For  e'en  Niobe,  who  stood 
Aim'd  at  by  each  heavenly  dart. 

Tasted  of  the  juicy  flood. 

And  o'ercame  her  grief  of  heart ; 

for  while  yet  its  life-stream  laves 
Parched  lips — and  foams  around — 

Banish*d  far  'neath  Lethe's  waves 
Every  grief  of  heart  is  drown'd  ; 

For  while  yet  the  life-stream  laves 
Parched  lips —and  foams  around — 
Every  grief  of  heart  is  drown'd, 

Bjinish'd  far  'neath  Lethe's  waves. 

By  the  god  inspired  now. 
Thus  the  prophetess  outspoke, 

Looking  from  the  lofty  prow 
To  their  home's  upwrealhiog  smoke. 

««  Smoke  is  every  child  of  clay, 
VanisluDg.like  vapours  rain— 
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Earthly  grandeur  fades  away« 
Only  do  the  gods  remain  I 

Round  the  horseman's  courser  gay. 
Round  the  ship  dark  sorrow  lours. 
Future  time  may  ne'er  be  ours, 

Therefore  let  us  live  to-day  !" 

Now  for  some  Cookery — and  of 
Cooks.  Tiie  Greeks  were  great  glut- 
tons, and  egicures  likewise— so  were  the 
Romans — and  so  are  we  Scots.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  care  little  what  we  eat, 
and  not  much  how  it  is  cooked,  pro- 
vided only  there  be  enough  of  it,  and 
that  it  be  not  absolutely  raw.  The 
late  excellent  Mr  Walker  set  cut  a 
series  of  dinners  for  a  smallish  party, 
which  that  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive companion,  Mr  Hayward,  pro- 
nounced, in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
if  we  misremember  not,  judicious  and 
tasteful,  but  which  struck  us  at  the 
lime  as  bordering  on  the  shabby  gem 
tec],  and  calculated,  at  the  best,  rather 
to  inspire  than  satisfy  a  steady  but 
not  voracious  appetite.  Here  is  a 
cycle  for  Four,  fulfilled  in  a  week. 
Monday — Roast  jigot  of  mutton,  five 
year  old— pea-soup— -whitings  fried—. 
couple  of  fowls  boiled — sweet-breads 
curried — kidnies.  Tuesday — Fillet  of 
veal  roasted — molly-go-tawney — cod's 
head  and  shoulders — chops — stewed 
beef.  Wednesday — Round  of  beef- 
hotch-potch — cut  of  salmon  —  fowls 
roasted — a  hare.  Thursday — Boiled 
leg  of  mutton— oyster  soup — had- 
docks— a  roasted  turkey.  Friday — 
Haunch  of  vei?ison— -white  soup — 
soles — pigeon-pie.  Saturday —  S  i  r- 
loin  of  beef— brown  soup — a4urbot— 
a  goose.  Sunday — Saddle  of  mutton 
— hare  soup — beef  steaks— jiblet  pie. 
These  are  the  fundamental  features 
on  which  the  week's  dinners  may  bo 
said  to  hinge ;  and  mind  this,  that 
all  the  dishes,  they  are  but  few,  as 
you  hope  to  be  saved,  be  placed  on 
the  table,  if  possible,  simultaneously ; 
if  not,  there  must  be  •'  virtual  co-ex- 
istence." A  bare  table  is  the  natu- 
ral abhorrence  of  all  unsophisticated 
minds.  By  a  bare  table  we  mean  a 
table  with  only  Soup  and  Fish.  Savage 
is  man  and  peevish  is  woman  who,  dis- 
inclined for  Soup  or  Fish,  has  to  sit 
idle  while  the  rest  are  assiduously 
flourishing  spoon  or  fork,  and  Mock- 
turtle  and  Turbot  vanishing  like  wink- 
ing from  that  at  once  festal  and  funereal 
board.  Besides  let  there,  on  general 
principles,  be  {^  choice,    F|u:tEer,  let 
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the  minds  of  all  the  guests  he  at  rest 
-^aod  what  more  sovereign  remedy 
for  an  inward  wound  than  the  simul- 
taneous sight  of  twenty  dishes,  each 
fit  to  Bet  before  a  king? — Therefore  let 
the  table  groan.  No  fear  of  the  legs. 
If  there  be,  prop ;  and  let  it  be  round. 
Tongue  and  Ham  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  all  the  above  spreads  for  Four, 
and  an  omelet.  The  cock  may  scud  up 
any  additional,  by  way  of  corner  dishes 
and  the  like,  she  chooses — nor  shall  we 
quarrel  with  her  on  account  of  a  su- 
pernumerary or  two  in  the  shape  of  a 
wild-goose  or  a  teal.  Game,  proper- 
ly so  called,  we  leave  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion— for  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that,  duriug  the  season, 
s/ie  will  not  serve  up,  in  rotation  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  phea- 
sant, partridge,  grouse,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, &c — if  she  do  not,  why  then  she 
must  look  out  for  another  place.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  of  course  ;  and  as 
for  jellies,  custards,  blanc^mange,  pud- 
dings, fruit-pies,  tarts,  &c.,  no  mau 
would  makeformal  mcntionof  them  who 
was  not  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  prattled 
of  pickles  and  preserves.  We  cannot 
say  we  arc  passionately  fond  of  cheese 
— ^yet  macaroni,  the  Italian's  darling, 
is  not  so  much  amiss  zls  a  succeda- 
neum,  and  wo  never  yet  feared  the 
face  of  a  Welsh  rabbit.  Campsie 
Parmcean  h  not  so  pathetic,  perhaps, 
as  the  weeping  Po,  but  there  is  in  it 
more  wear  and  tear ;  Dunlop  is  such 
a  darling  of  ours,,  that  in  the  West  it 
is  endearingly  called  **  Christopher's 
Delight  5"  and  these  and  a  few  more 
arc,  sooth  to  say,  almost  the  only 
cheeses  we  desire  to  see  at  our  table. 
Anchovies  are  our  olives,  and  they 
alternate  tastily  with  your  Yarmouth 
bloaters.  Deviled  bii:cuit  we  do  not 
object  to,  though  we  prefer  Turkey 
thighs.  But  we  are  roaming  into 
supper^  and  must  return  to  our  legi- 
timate theme. 

A  Fish  dinner !  Into  what  profound 
an  abysm  of  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture is  our  imagination  sunk  by  these 
leaden  words  1  What  man,  be  his  re- 
ligion what  it  may,  would,  with  his 
eyes  and  mouth  open,  voluntarily  pur- 
sue a  line  of  conduct  that  was  sure  to 
fend,  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  trans- 
formation of  his  human  nature  into  the 
piscine?  Of  the  fish  fishy — faugh! 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  it  done  in 
the  Ship,  Greenwich,  at  a  guinea  a- 
head.  White  bait  and  be  blasted  to  them 
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— what  are  they  ?  Nobody  till  Yarrell 
knew.  But  the  stomach  rises,  reaches, 
scunuers,  is  convulsed,  and  recoils^  in 
disgust  and  horror,  at  these  endless 
relays  of  all  tlie  varieties  of  the  finny 
tribe,  terminating,  perhaps,  in  a  most 
dreadful  Flounder,  manifestly  a  dog', 
or  rather  a  wolf-fish,  caught,  it  is 
said,  in  a  net  ofi*  Deal,  but  who  had 
run  himself  high  and  dry  on  the  beach 
in  a  state  of  hydrophobia,  and  was  not 
secured  by  the  crowd  till  after  tho 
reading  of  the  riot  act. 

Why  not,  on  the  same  unhallowed 
principle,  a  Game  Dinner  ?  What 
more  diabolical  idea  could  enter  into 
the  minds  of  a  dozen  mutual  ene- 
mies, than  to  invite  one  another  to  a 
Game  Dinner  ?  On  the  understanding 
that  each  was  to  be  pressed  by  all,  to 
eat  on  against  the  unhed  repugnan* 
cies  of  i)hjsical  nature — each  by  in- 
tensest  malignity  of  hatred  sworn  to 
sacrifice  himselt^  so  that  he  should 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  from  the 
bottom  to  the  mouth  of  his  stcmach> 
that  on  the  chair  next  his  own  must  be 
sitting  a  wretch  to  whom  life  was 
gradually  becoming  a  burden  more 
than  he  could  bear  I 

The  argument  is  conclusive.  But 
before  proceeding  to  our  quotations, 
allow  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
use,  or  rather  abuse  of  the  knife. 
Well  do  wo  remember  the  time,  and 
wo  could  pardon  ourselves  for  weep- 
ing while  remembering  it,  when  the 
knife,  during  dinner,  at  least  after  the 
soup,  for  t/iat  from  time  immemorial 
has,  we  believe,  been  held  to  be  spoon 
meat,  was  rarely  seen  but  on  the  way 
to  or  from,  out  or  in  the  mouth  of 
man  or  of  woman.  Millions  must  be 
still  alive  to  bear  testimony  to  this 
truth.  The  fork  was  in  a  subordinate 
relation  to  the  knife — he  was  in  fact 
the  knife*s  assistant — and  alas !  though 
thenadays  it  was  never  suspected — ^it 
would  appear  his  successor.  Now- 
adays, nobody  puts  a  knife  into  his 
or  her  mouth,  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  thought  to  be,  or  who  is  not  mad. 
Nobody  but  ourselves.  We  scorn  to 
argue  the  question,  for  such  is  the 
infatuation  of  the  age — custom  being 
second  nature — that  we  should  not, 
by  any  appeal  we  could  make,  to  the 
reason  and  to  the  passions,  make  a 
single  convert.  Yet  we  cannot. re- 
frain from  noticing,  with  due  con- 
tempt, one  argument  on  the  other 
side,  of  cFpecial  tascncEs,  inasmuch 
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ts  it  b  fonnded  on  fear— and  fear  of  a 
kind  to  which  any  man  of  average 
eourage  in  a  nation  long  dlstiDguished 
for  its  military  exploits  hy  sea  and 
landy  might  rise  superior — the  fear  of 
cutting  one*s  mouth.  What  t  has  it 
indeed  come  to  this  I  Why,  has  not 
ft  knife  a  back  as  well  as  an  edge? 
There  is  no  need  of  drawing  the  odge 
sharply  along  the  comer  of  yonr 
mouth— any  more  than  across  your 
throat.  But  that  may  be  said  to  be  a 
subterfuge.  Well,  then,  if  all  the 
generations  of  mankind  that  ever  peo- 
pled this  island,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  knife,  except  the  present  and 
the  preceding,  used  that  instrument, 
as  we  ourselves  alone  now  do,  without 
one  recorded,  at  least  authenticated  case 
of  a  mouth  permanently  widened  by  the 
nnskilfol  use  thereof,  how  can  this  age 
plead  incapacity  to  learn  to  wield  it 
without  danger  of  drawing  blood  ? 
Who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
publicly  declare  that  he  ever  once  saw 
us  cut,  either  our  cheek  or  our  jowl  ? 
We  claim  no  extraordinary  gift  from 
nature  of  manual  dexterity ;  indeed,  na- 
turally we  are  awkward ;  custom  would 
do  for  others  what  it  has  done  for  us,  and 
soon  enable  the  clumsiest  with  a  knife 
to  eat  peas.  Knives,  in  our  vounger 
days,  were  rounded  off  for  that  very 
purpose ;  now  they  are  more  like  dirks 
— ^but  we  are  willing  to  run  all  risks 
rather  than  be  driven  to  the  baimll- 
ness  of  supping  peas  with  a  spoon. 
And  is  there  no  duiger,  pray,  in  stick- 
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ing  a  three-pronged  fork  into  your 
mouth?  That  is  a  new-fangled  eou- 
cem— a  table-fork  ought  not  to  be  a 
trident,  nor  a  trident  a  table-fork.. 

It  b  difficult  to  speak  on  such  a  point 
with  temper — and  we  feel  somewhat 
ruffled,  yet  the  absurdity  we  have  been 
combating,  with  heat  but  without  acer- 
bity, is  really  so  gross,  that  to  speak 
of  it  with  perfect  calmness  would  seem 
to  show  a  callousness  of  moral  sensi- 
bility— and  more  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  the  folly  has  infected  litera- 
ture, and  that  the  Sil^er-ForiL  School 
has  been  in  high  repute,  though  its 
masters,  but  for  the  fickle  freaks  of 
fashion,  if  paid  according  to  their 
merits,  might  have  been  satbfied  wi^ 
a  lick  at  the  Patriick  Sortie, 

We  began  this  dissertation  by  calling 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  gluttons  and 
epicures— 4md  we  end  by  proving  them 
— for  the  present  only  the  Greeks 
— ^to  have  been  so — out  of  Athenseus. 
Has  Mr  D.  B.  Walsh,  the  ingenious 
and  original  translator  of  some  of 
the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  for- 
gotten  an  article  entitled  "  a  Glance 
at  the  Noctes  of  Atheneeus,'*  in  Maga 
a  few  years  ago  ?  We  suspect  he  has, 
for  we  observe  that  he  has  sent  us  a 
colloquy  between  a  Slave  and  a  Cook, 
from  Athenion*s  Samothracians*  well 
translated  by  a  sufficient  scholar  in 
that  article  ;  but  a  good  story  is  not 
the  worse  of  being  twice  told,  and 
so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  other 
tid-bits  are  in  Maga. 


I.  FROM  Philemon's  sotDicn. 

Enter  a  Cook, 

Cook*  A  longing  seizes  me  to  come  and  tell 
To  earth  and  heaven,  how  I  dressed  the  dinner. 
By  Pallas,  but  'tis  pleasant  to  succeed 
In  every  point !     How  tender  was  my  fish ! 
How  nice  I  served  it  up,  not  drugg'd  with  cheese. 
Nor  brown'd  above  I     It  looked  the  same  ezactly» 
When  roasted,  as  it  did  when  still  alive. 
So  delicate  and  mild  a  fire  I  gave  it 
To  cook  it,  that  you'll  scarcely  credit  me. 
Just  as  a  hen,  when  she  has  seized  on  something 
Too  large  to  swallow  at  a  single  mouthful. 
Runs  round  and  round,  and  holds  it  tight,  and  longs 
To  gulp  it  down,  while  others  follow  her ; 
So  the  first  gues^  that  felt  my  fish's  flavour. 
Leapt  from  his  couch,  and  fled  around  the  room^ 
Holding  the  dish,  while  others  chased  system. 
One  might  have  raised  the  sacred  cry,  as  if 
It  was  a  miracle ;  for  some  of  them 
Snateh'd  something,  others  nothing,  others  all. 
Yet  they  had  only  given  xne  to  drw» 
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Some  paltry  river-fish  that  feed  on  vuad. 

If  I  had  haid  a  sea-char^  or  %  turhot 

From  Athens — Jove  the  Saver  1 — or  a  boar*fish 

From  Argosy  or  from  darling  Sicyon 

That  fish  which  Neptune  carries  up  to  Heaven 

To  feast  the  Immortah  with — the  conger-eel ; 

Then  all  who  ate  it  would  have  turned  to  gods, 

I  have  discovered  the  eiixir  vita ; 

Those  who  are  dead  already,  when  theyVe  smelt 

One  of  my  dishes,  come  to  life  agmn. 

II.  raoii  HfiossiFPUs's  ^ftOTBsms* 
Enter  a  Cook  and  his  Pupil, 

Pupil.  Good  master,  many  men  have  written  lavgely 
On  cookery ;  so  either  prove  you*re  saying 
Something  original,  or  else  don*t  tease  me. 

Cook,  No,  Syrus ;  tlnnk  that  I'm  the  only  petson 
Who've  found  and  know  the  gastronomic  object. 
I  did  not  learn  it  in  a  brace  of  years. 
Wearing  the  apron  just  by  way  of  sport ; 
But  have  investigated  and  examined 
The  art  by  portions  during  my  whole  life—*. 
How  many  Idnds  of  greens,  and  sorts  of  sprats-* 
The  manifold  varieties  of  lentils  :->- 
To  sum  up  all — when  I've  officiated 
During  a  funeral  feast,  as  soon  as  evqr 
The  company  return'd  from  the  procession, 
-    All  in  their  mourning  robes,  by  merely  UfUng 
My  saucepan's  lid  I've  made  the  weepers  laugh. 
Such  titilations  ran  throughout  their  bodies. 
As  if  it  was  a  merry  marriage  banquet. 

Pupil,  What?  just  by  serving  them  with  sprats  and  lentils 

Cook.  Pshaw  I  this  is  play-work  merely  1    If  I  get 
All  I  require,  and  once  fit  up  my  kitchen. 
You'll  see  the  very  thing  take  place  again. 
That  happened  in  the  times  of  the  old  Sirens. 
The  smell  will  be  so  sweet,  that  not  a  man 
Will  have  the  power  to  walk  right  through  this  alley ; 
But  every  passer-by  will  stand  directly 
Close  to  mv  door,  lock-jawed,  and  nail'd  to  it, 
And  speechless,  dll  some  friend  of  his  run  up. 
With  nose  well  plugg'd,  and  drag  the  wretch  away. 

Pupil.  Your'e  a  great  artist 

Cook.  Yes,  you  do  not  know 
To  whom  you're  prating.    There  are  very  many 
That  I  can  spy  amongst  the  audience  there. 
Who  through  my  means  have  eat  up  their  estates. 


lit,   PBOSC  60StPATBB*S  CALUMNIATOR. 

Enter  a  Cook  and  a  Gentleman » 

Cook.  Our  art  is  not  entirely  despicable. 
If  you  examine  it,  good  Demylus ; 
But  the  pursuit  has  been  run  down,  and  all 
Almost,  however  stupid,  say  they're  cooks ; 
And  by  such  cheats  as  these  the  art  is  ruinedi 
For,  if  you  take  a  veritable  cook. 
Well  brought  up  to  his  business  from  a  boy» 
And  skilful  in  the  properties  of  things. 
And  knowing  all  the  usual  sciences  \ 
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Then  the  afTuir  will  seem  quite  different. 

We  are  the  only  three  remaining^  ones 

Chariades^  and  Boedlonj  and  I. 
A  flco  for  the  rest  1 

GenL  What's  that  you  say.r 

Cooh.  What,  If    'Tis  we  that  keep  up  Sicon's  schooli 
Who  was  the  head  and  founder  of  the  art. 
He  used  to  teach  us  first  of  all  astronomy ; 
Next  after  that  directlj',  architecture ; 
Confining  all  he  said  to  natural  science. 
Then,  to  conclude,  he  lectured  upon  tactics. 
All  this  he  made  us  learn  before  the  Art. 

GenL     Dear  sir,  d'ye  mean  to  worry  me  to  death  ? 
^  Cook.     No  ;  while  the  slave  is  coming  back  from  market, 
1*11  rouse  your  curiosity  a  little 
Upon  the  subject,  that  we  thus  may  seize 
This  most  convenient  time  for  conversation. 

Gent.     By  Phoebus,  but  youUl  find  it  a  hard  matter ! 

Cook,  Listen,  good  sir.     Firstly,  the  cook  must  know 
"  Astrouomy,"—the  settings  and  the  risings 
Of  all  the  stars,  and  when  the  sun  comes  back 
Both  to  the  longest  and  the  shortest  day, 
And  through  what  constellations  he  is  passing. 
For  nearly  every  kind  of  meat  and  food 
Receives,  they  say,  a  varying  gout  within  it 
During  the  revolution  of  the  system. 
So  he  that  knows  all  this,  will  see  the  seaaon. 
And  use  each  article  just  as  ho  ought ; 
But  he  that  does  not,  will  be  justly  thumped. 
Again,  perhaps,  you  wonder  as  to  "  architecture," 
How  it  can  aid  the  art  of  cookery  ? 
Gent,  I  know  it.    'Tis  most  strange. 

T^T^'.K    1,...        .  ,  ,        Yet  ril  explain  it. 

>o  plan  the  kitchen  rightly  and  receive 

As  much  light  as  you  want,  and  see  from  whence 

The  draught  is,  does  good  service  in  the  business. 

The  driving  of  the  smoke,  now  here,  now  there. 

Makes  a  material  difference  when  you're  boiling. 

Why  should  I,  then,  go  on  to  prove  that  "  tactics  " 

Are  needful  to  the  Cook  ?     Good  order's  good 

In  every  station  and  in  every  art ; 

In  ours,  it  almost  is  the  leading  point. 

The  serving  up,  and  the  removing  all  things 

In  order,  and  the  seeing  wlien's  the  time 

Either  to  introduce  them  quick  or  slowly. 

And  how  the  guests  may  feel  inclined  for  eating. 

And,  as  regards  the  dishes  too,  themselves. 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  serve  some  hot, 

Some  warm,  some  cooling,  some  completely  cold, 

Is  all  discuss'd  in  the  Tactician's  science. 

Gent.  Then,  as  you've  pointed  out  to  me  what's  needfuL 
^0,  get  you  gone,  and  rest  yourself  a  bit. 

IV — From  Athexion's  Samothracians. 
Enter  a  Cook  and  his  Fellow  Slave. 

Xt^^^'^'A  ^^^  ^^"i  ""l*  ^^^^  *^^*  ^^^^J^ery  has  brought 
More  aids  fo  piety  than  aught  besides  ? 

Slave.  What  ?  is  the  matter  thus  ? 

Cook  \T 

It  frecd^s  from  a  beast-Uke.  faitUlei lifer  ""'■'^'^"* 
And  hateful  cannibalism,  apd  introdHced  us 
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To  order,  and  enclosed  us  in  the  world 
•Where  we  now  live. 

Slave,  How  ? 

Cook,  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  joti. 

When  cannibalism  and  many  other  crimes 
Were  rife,  a  certain  roan,  who  was  no  fool. 
Slaughtered  a  victim  and  then  roasted  it. 
So,  when  they  fomid  its  flesh  nicer  than  man's  flesh, 
They  did  not  eat  each  other  any  longer. 
But  sacrificed  their  beasts  and  roasted  them. 
And  when  they  once  had  tasted  of  this  pleasure. 
And  a  beginning  had  been  made,  they  carried 
To  greater  heights  the  art  of  Cookery. 
Hence,  from  remembrance  of  the  past,  men  roast 
E'en  to  the  present  day  the  gods*  meat-ofierings 
Without  employing  salt ;  for  in  old  times 
It  had  not  yet  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ; 
Though,  when  thdr  taste  changed  afterwards,  they  ato 
Salt  also  with  their  meat,  still  strictly  keeping 
Their  fathers*  customs  in  the  rites  prescribed  them. 
All  which  new  ingenuity,  and  raising 
To  greater  heights  the  Art  of  Cookery, 
By  means  of  sauces,  has  alone  become 
The  cause  of  safety  unto  all  of  us. 

Slave,  This  fellow  is  a  fresh  Palocphatus  I 

Cook,  Then,  after  this,  as  time  was  now  adranoing. 
One  person  introduced  a  seasoned  haggis  ; 
Another  stewed  a  kid  right  exquisitely. 
Or  made  some  mince-meat,  or  slipped  ima  fish 
Disguised  so  quaintly  that  no  eye  observed  it. 
Or  greens,  or  pickled  fish,  or  wheat,  or  honey. 
When,  through  the  pleasures  that  Tm  now  explaining, 
Each  man  was  far  removed  from  ever  wishing 
To  eat  a  portion  of  a  human  corpse ; 
They  all  agreed  to  live  with  one  another — 
A  populace  collected — towns  were  built — 
All  through  the  cooking  art,  as  I  have  shown. 

Slave,  Good  by ;  you  fit  your  master  to  a  wrinkle. 

Cook,  It  is  we  Cooks  wlio  clip  the  victim's  hair, 
And  sacrifice,  and  offer  up  libations. 
Because  the  gods  attend  to  us  especially. 
As  it  was  we  who  made  these  great  discoveries. 
Which  tend  especially  towards  holy  living. 

Slave,  Pray  leave  oft*  talking  about  piety ! 

Cook,  I  beg  your  pardon.     Come  and  take  a  snack 
Along  with  me,  and  get  the  things  prepared. 

V. — From  Menandi  ii*s  Ill-humoured  Man. 

Cook,  No  man  that  wronged  a  Cook  has  ever  'scaped 
Unpunished ;  for  our  Art  is  high  and  holy. 

We  alluded  an  hour  or  two  ago —  Scrope,  and  Mr  Moir,  and  Mr  Shans* 
or  it  may  be  yesternight— for  we  non,  cum  multis  aliist  alive  or  dead, 
shrewdly  suspect  we  have  been  asleep  not  to  be  sneezed  at  by  professional 
in  more  than  one  arm-chair,  and  in  artists.  Scotland  may  well  be  proud 
one  bed  at  the  very  fewest — to  our  of  her  painters  in  every  department  of 
genius  for  painting,  strikingly  exhi-  the  art.  But  Scotland,  though  proud, 
bited  in  the  Panoramic  Diorama,  is  poor,  and,  worse  still,  somewhat 
True  we  are  but  amateurs,  but  so  was  close-fisted ;  her  purse-strings  some- 
Lord  Harcourt  and  Sir  George  Bean-  how  or  other  get  cutangled  ox|  occa- 
wont,  and  so  is  Mr  Eagles  and  Mr  sions  when  to  dangle  loosely  would 
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be  yery  graceM ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  she  will  cut  the  knot 
her  fingers  fumble  to  untie.  Scot- 
land must  forgire  us  for  urging  this 
home-trath  on  **  our  auld  respectit 
mlther,**  for  she  knows  well  that  there 
is  no  lie  so  enormous  as  to  seem  in  our 
ejes  more  than  a  molehill  when  stand- 
ing between  her  and  her  honour.  In 
any  question  yitally  affecting  her  na* 
tionai  character^  she  knows  well  that 
for  her  sake  we  would  lie  through 
thick  and  thin>  and  to  any  extent  of 
debateable  territory «— as  indeed  we 
bavo  often  proved  to  her  in  these 
pages — but  in  minor  matters— such 
as  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts — and  they  are  nothing  to  the 
Coarse — we  plant  our  foot  firmly  and 
with  a  resolute  aspect  on  the  truth. 

The  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was  in- 
stituted in  spring  of  1826;  and  in 
their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  if  public  and  private 
patronage  continue  to  be  withheld 
from  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  '<  the 
Artists  who  now  devote  themseWes 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  production  of 
works  of  a  higher  class,  will  either 
engage  in  less  precarious  walks  of 
their  profession,  or  send  the  fruits  of 
their  skill  to  more  certain  marts  for 
their  disposal.  In  either  case,  the 
same  interest,  and  consequently  the 
same  success,  will  not  attach  to  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibitions,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  a  National  School  of  Design 
worthy  of  the  name  be  checked  and 
retarded."  This  was,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
prospect.  Happy,  however,  are 
we  to  be  told  in  the  tenth  report , 
(1837)  that  "  the  Council  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Academy 
and  its  friends  on  the  progressive 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  during 
the  year  just  elapsed.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  the  works  displayed  in  the  last 
Exhibition,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  more  intellectual  departments  of 
Art,  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
generally  allowed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  receipts,  from  the  increased  num- 
ber of  visiters,  and  the  sale  of  va^ 
rious  works,  have  exceeded  by  a  very 
considerable  amount  those  of  any  for- 
mer Exhibition  in  this  city."  The 
Annual  Exhibition  is  just  about  to 
open — ^we  have  heard  from  good  au- 
thority that  it  will  be  exeellent^-l^e 
room  will  be  croirded  till  its 
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many  pictures  purchased— and  the 
hearts  of  the  artists  sing  aloud  for  joy. 
The  Council  say  well  "that  if  a 
growing. ability  has  been  displayed  in 
the  productions  of  Scottish  Artists, 
that  improvement  has  been  met  by  a 
corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Public  to  estimate  and  reward  the  ex- 
OTtions  necessary  for  their  develope- 
ment.  And  while  the  Council  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  valne  of  the  friend* 
ly  aeid  with  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Academy  have  of  late  been  seconded 
by  persons  of  honour  and  infiuence, 
and  the  desire  which  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  the  Public  have  manifested 
to  assist  those  efforts,  they»  on  the 
other  hand,  earnestly,  and  they  doubt 
not  succesafully,  appeal  to  their  bre* 
thren  on  the  importance  of  the  annual 
renewal  of  such  endeavours  on  their 
part,  as  will  tend  to  confirm  the  friends 
of  the  art  throughout  the  country  in  a 
continuance  of  those  co-operations,  by 
which  the  noblest  and  most  gratifying 
results  may  with  certainty  be  antici- 
pated.*' These  words  are  worthy  of 
the  Academy — of  the  Council — of  the 
illustrious  President,  William  Allan 
^i-4ind  the  hopes  so  modestly  but  con- 
fidently expressed  by  them,  are  fast 
fulfilUng  and  will  be  fulfilled ;  but  we 
beg  to  be  explanatory  of  the  chief 
cause  of  the  greatly  and  suddenly  in- 
creased patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland,  which  is  freely  but  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Report  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

In  1834  a  Prospectus  was  issued  of 
an  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  It  was 
proposed  that  every  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  shall  be  a  member  for  one 
year — that  the  whole  amount  of  aniiual 
subseriptions  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  Scottish  artists,  exhibited  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Aca- 
demy— that  a  general  meeting  of  ^e 
members  shall  be  held  annually  in 
May,  when  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment will  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year,  each  member  having  an  equal 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee—that the  committee  shaU  con- 
nst  of  eleven  gentlemen  who  are  not 
artists,  seven  of  whom  will  go  mmt 
annnally-^that  the  committee  sfaaU  be 
intrusted  with  full  power  to  easploy 
the  fimds  of  the  Asaodation  in  the 
purehaf  e  of  wiat  ouy  appear  to  them 
the  most  deserviD(r  wortw  of  SosMah 
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Art,  exldbitod  amniallj  bj  the  Seot* 
tish  Academy— .and  that  on  the 
dose  of  the  Exhibitioiiy  the  different 
works  porehased  for  the  Associa- 
tion shall  become,  by  lots  publicly 
drawn,  the  property  of  indiyidual 
nembers. 

The  first  committee  of  manage^ 
ment  was  appointed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  1834 ;  and 
afker  the  close  of  the  Exhibition^  1835^ 
they  reported  "  that  the  objects  con- 
templated in  the  Prospectus,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  objects  were 
to  be  achieved,  had  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  classes,  and  met 
whh  much  public  approbation.  Con- 
sidering the  comparatiTely  short  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  Association 
was  formed,  and  its  purposes  made 
known,  it  was  impossible  not  to  look 
i^Min  the  yery  decided  success  it  has 
met  with  as  at  once  indicative  of  the 
benefit  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon 
art,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
munity  at  lai^e  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  that  benefit."  That  Report  stood, 
indeed,  on  a  broad  and  firm  foundation, 
for  the  amount  of  subscripticms  which 
the  committee  had  had  at  their  disposal 
was  upwards  of  Seven  Hitnoaei) 
Pounds — of  which,  expenses  having 
been  deducted,  upwards  of  Six  Hun- 
deed  Pounds  had  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  Pictures — in  all.  Twen- 
ty-Seven  Works  of  Art — ^varying  in 
price  from  L.170  to  L.2->the  leading 
principle  on  which  the  Committee 
thought  it  advisable  to  act,  at  least  for 
the  &r8t  year,  being  to  select  a  favonr- 
able  specimen  of  the  style  of  as  many 
artists  as  appeared  entitled  to  that  dis- 
tinction. **  Not  only,'*  continnes  the 
First  Report,  **  has  a  very  handsome 
sum  been  laid  out  on  Works  of  Art 
through  the  medium  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  a  great  impetus  has,  through 
its  means,  been  given  to  private  pur- 
chasers. It  is  understood  that  the 
average  amount  of  sales  for  some  years 
back  effected  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
Af  the  Scottish  Academy,  has  not  ex- 
oeeded  L.dOO,  whilst  this  year  consi- 
derably upwards  of  L.1200  was  ex- 
pended— a  change  for  the  better,  on 
which  there  is  no  friend  of  art  who 
will  not  heartily  rejoice.'* 

The  Association  prospered,  and 
members  joined  it  from  all  quarters- 
even  "  the  most  remote  and  inaccessi* 
ble  by  shepherds  trod."  It  acquired 
the  status  of  a  National  Institutioit, 
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In  its  second  year  three  ttodifieations 
on  its  constitution  were  proposed  and 
sgreed  to  at  an  Extraordinary  Gene* 
rid  Meeting  held  in  the  Hopetoutt 
Rooms,  March  9,  1836-.of  which  th^ 
most  important  was,  *'  that  it  shall  bo 
in  the  power  of  the  Committee  of  Ma* 
nageraent»  when  thought  advisfible  by 
them»  to  engrave,  for  distribution 
among  the  stibscribere,  such  works  of 
art  as  may  appear  worthy  of  tfie  dU» 
tinction,  provided  always  that  a  suffix 
eieni  number  of  purchcues  shaii  hav% 
been  previously  made,''^  The  number 
of  the  Committee  of  Mansgement  was 
increased  from  Eleven  to  Fifteen,  ten 
of  whom  go  out  annually ;  and  the 
Committee  were  wisely  released  from 
the  condition  of  waiting  a  fortnight 
after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
before  they  could  make  any  purchase^ 
and  were  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
The  subscription  this  year  amounted 
to  Twelve  Hundred  and  Seven tt 
Pounds,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
Five  Hundebd  and  Fifty  Pounds* 
Of  this  large  sum,  £866  were  ex* 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  pictures^ 
and  £250  retained  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  engraving  of  **  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  by  Mr  David  Scott,  a 
rising  artist  of  great  genius.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  expense  of  that  engra* 
ving,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to 
every  subscriber,  the  Committee,  it 
vrill  be  perceived,  made  purchases  to 
the  amount  of  L.237  more  than  they 
were  enabled  to  do  the  previous  year. 
The  sales  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  the  previous  year, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Association,  reach- 
ed about  L.1200,  which  was  at  least 
L.700  or  L.800  more  than  they  had 
averaged  for  several  years  before ;  and 
this  year  they  amounted  to  L.1600— 
a  most  gratifying  increases-while  the 
gross  receipts  produced  by  the  Exhi- 
Intion  itself,  from  the  sale  of  tickets, 
.were  about  L.OOO,  an  increase  of 
L.SOO  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  subscription  for  1836-7  amomit- 
ed  to  upwards  of  Two  Thousand 
PouKDs-^being  L.800  above  the  year 
before — L.ld40  were  expended  on 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  being 
L.670  more  than  the  year  before — and 
L.300  retained  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
engraving,  by  Lupton,  of  a  delightful 
picture  by  Bonnar,  <'  The  Strayed 
Children"-^leaving,  after  deduction  of 
all  expenses,  L.  100  in  the  handi  of  the 
Committee.    The  numbers  of  visiters 
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to  the  Exhibition  were  greatly  \w^ 
creased,  the  receipts  hairing  amount« 
ed  to  L.1080,  being  about  L.250 
more  than  was  ever  taken  at  any  Ex- 
hibition in  Edinburgli.  We  have  not 
before  us  a  statement  of  the  subscrip- 
tions for  1837-8 ;  but  we  understand 
from  good  authority  that  they  are  still 
on  the  increase — and  the  Exhibition 
about  to  open  will  afford  a  rich  iield 
for  purchase  to  the  managinfl^  Com- 
mittee, and  prizes  to  delight  the  souls 
of  the  fortunate  subscribers  on  wliora 
Fortune  smiles. 

The  Association,  then, has  prospered 
even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  originators  ;  and  with  "  a  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea**  the  stately 
vessel,  richly  freighted,  with  sunny 
gales  is  pursuing  her  voyage.  To 
speak  even  more  figuratively,  One 
Hundred  and  Five  Pictures  have 
been  purchased  for  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred AND  Sixty-three  Founds — 
Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-five 
Pounds  (we  think)  have  been  expend- 
ed on  Three  Engravings,  of  which 
every  subscriber  has  received  a  copy 
— worth  more  tlian  liis  Guinea — and 
Seventy-two  Pounds  have  been 
given  for  a  couple  of  pieces  of  very 
beautiful  sculpture,  and  twenty  casts 
(we  believe)  from  one  of  them,  Wil- 

.  liam  Marshall*8  <'  Hero  guiding  Lc- 
ander  across  the  Hellespont.**  To 
this  splendid  result  of  the  Association 
CO  individual,  nor  any  hundred  indi- 
viduals, have  contributed  half  so  much 

-  as  Mr  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  for  three 
years  the  Honorary  Secretary  ;  with 
whom  indeed  we  believe  the  idea  ori- 
ginated, and  who,  with  great  talent, 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  energetic 
zeal,  conducted  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
stitution which  he  had  so  powerfully 
assisted  to  found  on  principles  insuring 
its  permanent  success. 

But  no  sooner  does  any  scheme, 
plan,  device,  for  promoting  any  pur- 
pose of  public  utility  eminently  pros- 
per in  practice,  than  forthwith  discon- 
tent beckons  on  opposition,  and  these 
choice  spirits  getting  up  between  them 
a  Tail,  brandish  it  about,  flail-fashion, 
as  if  they  would  clear  the  streets. 
Sober  citizens  cannot  conjecture 
what  the  deuce  they  would  be  at — 
nor  have  they  themselves  any  but  a 
very  dim  and  dirtv  idea,  indeed,  of  the 
end,  aim,  and  object  of  their  own  ab- 
surd and  insolent  procedure.  The 
0hamo  of  utter  failure,  in  the  face  of 
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perfect  success,  soon  covers  them  with 
confusion,  and  they  slink  away  into 
holes  and  comers,  with  their  draggled 
tail  incommodious  ei^ceedingly  to  their 
posteriors.  Mean-while,  let  us  give 
them  a  kick. 

Here  is  their  false  and  foolish  Mani« 
festo;  but  how  it  got  into  the  tobacco* 
box  is  a  mystery  which  only  Peter  can 
clear  up.  Lie  First  is  as  follows: — 
"  From  the  very  general  disappoint- 
ment expressed  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  at  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, which  debars  the  prizeholder 
from  all  choice  in  the  selection  of  tlie 
picture?,  or  other  works  of  art,  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled,  whilst  it 
excludes  the  great  body  of  artists  from 
even  a  chance  of  sale  for  their  works, 
it  is  conceived  that  an  Association,  on 
the  liberal  plan  adopted  at  Manchester 
and  elsewhere,  would  greatly  benefit 
the  Arts  in  Scotland,  and  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  artists  and  sub- 
scribers.'* This  we  called  Lie  Firat; 
but  that  was  aii  incorrect  or  ungram- 
raatical  expression,  for  the  number 
of  lies  in  that  sentence  are  innu- 
merable, and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  merely  pointing  out  and 
punishing  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  unprincipled  of  the  brood. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  false  tliat 
u  very  general  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  the  subscribers.*' 
The  subscribers,  as  subscribers,  are 
in  a  state  of  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
tion perhaps  ever  enjoyed,  on  the  score 
of  unanimity,  by  an  equal  number  of 
mortal  men  in  this  sublunary  state. 
Subscriptions  have  mounted  up,  by  a 
series  of  joyful  leaps,  from  L,728  to 
L.2072,  and  are  still  mounting  ;  and 
with  that  fact  staring  him  in  the  face, 
this  egregious  blockhead  tells  the 
above  lie,  and  pays  for  the  publica- 
tion of  it,  as  an  advertisement,  in  the 
newspapcis.  But  that  lie  is  nothing 
to  the  lie  that  treads  on  its  mouldy 
heels.  The  lie  we  mean,  is  the  lie 
in  which  the  Fool  says  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  generally  very  dissatisfied 
"  at  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Management  which  debars^'* 
&c.  Now,  who,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  can  read 
these  words,  without  believing  that 
tho  Committee  of  Management  had 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  depart 
from  and  violate  tho  great  principlo^ 
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OD  wbich  it  was  founded  ?    They  are 
charged  with  that  gross  offence.     But 
the  fellow  who  dared  to  make  that  ac- 
cusation, knew  that  the  main  princi> 
pie,  the  ground-work  of  the  Associa- 
tion»  was  the  very  plan  which  he  hero 
abuses   the    Committee    for    having 
"  adopted ;"  that  it  was  so  set  forth 
in  the  Prospectus  of  the  Association, 
written  by  Mr  H.   Glassford   Bell; 
that  it  met  with  such  universal  appro- 
bation all  over  the  country  that  in 
three  years  the  subscriptions  increased 
threefold ;  and  that  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  one  subscriber  dissatisfied 
with  what  all  subscribers  approved  of, 
and  therefore  became  subscribers,  ex- 
cept we  can  imagine  one  as  senseless 
as  this  stupidest  of  all  lying  calum- 
niators.   We  said  that  the  dunce  h/iew 
he  was  not  speaking  truth — for  he  af- 
terwards  sneeringly  alludes   to    the 
Association,  «'  where  the  subscribers, 
doubtful  of  their  own  judgment,  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  delegate  the  ex- 
elusive  management  to  a    Committee 
possessed  of  taste  and  discernment" 
Just  so.     Thirdly,  he  says  the  "  plan 
adopted/**  by  the  Committee  "  debars 
the  Prizeholder  from  all  choice  in  the 
selection  of  the  pictures,  or  other  work 
of  art,  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. ^^ 
Oh  I  thou  ass  I    How  canst  thou  bray 
that  the  Prizeholder  is  "justly  entitled 
to  a  choice  in  the  selection,**  when 
thou  knowcst  that  be  only  could  be- 
come a  Prizeholder  by  belonging  to 
an  Association  of  which  the  principle 
Is  that  he  shall  have  no  choice  in  the 
selection  ?    Eat  thy  thistle  in  silence. 
Fourth  lie — "  which  excludes  the  great 
body  of  artists  from  even  a  chance  of 
sale  for  their  works."      The  great 
body  of  artists  must  feel  themselves 
grateful — in  debt  to  the  Booby — for 
this  comprehensive  compliment.     We 
have  not  time  to  run  over  all  the  names 
of  the  artists  whose  productions  have 
been  purchased    by   tho    Managing 
Committee,  but  we  believe  they  are 
upwards  of  fifty ;    it  is  pleasant  to 
perceive  new  names  appearing  every 
year  among  the  successful  exhibitors ; 
and  there  is  not  one  man  of  promising 
talent  among  the  great  body  of  artists 
who  may  not  hope  to  get  into  the  list. 
True  that  nothing  Is  purchased  that 
has  not  considerable  merit ;  it  would 
give  '*  very  general  dissatisfaction  to 
the  subscribers*'  were  the  Committee 
to  bny  up  trash. 
Four  fabohoodd  in  one  sot  long 


sentence  is  a  pretty  fair  crop.  The 
same  scribe  —  for  we  cannot  ima- 
gine two  of  them — saitb  sarcastic^Jly, 
in  another  advertisement,  alluding  to 
the  plan  of  a  New  Association,  which 
he  has  been  recommending  to  public 
favour  by  the  means  above  pointed 
out,  that  "  there  are  no  large  sums 
held  in  reserve  or  expended  in  a  way 
not  originally  contemplated ;  by  which 
the  chance  of  the  subscribers  is  mate» 
rially  lessened,**  That  no  "  largo 
sums  will  be  kept  in  reserve  "  by  the 
New  Association  is  the  only  truth 
Mendez  has  muttered,  and  the  cause 
is  obvious;  but  Mendez  mixes  that 
truth  with  a  falsehood,  when  he  says 
that  the  "  chance  of  the  subscribers 
(to  the  Old  Association)  is  materially 
lessened  **  by  any  change  in  their  ori- 
ginal contemplations-^for  it  is  mate- 
rially increased  ;  or  rather,  with  all 
one  guinea  subscribers — in  number 
1654 — chance  is  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, every  mother*8  son  of  them 
being  about  to  have  presented  to  him, 
an  engraving  by  Lupton,  of  Harvey's 
fine  picture,  "The  Trial  of  Shak- 
speare.**  This  is  a  charming  improve- 
ment of  the  "  way  originally  contem- 
plated**— this  annual  distribution  of 
an  engraving — the  cheapest  purchase 
of  it  by  at  least  thirty  per  cent — and 
will  do  more  than  almost  any  thing 
else  could  do  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  our  best  artists  throughout  thier 
native  land. 

The  creature's  at  even  dirtier  work 
in  another  paragraph.  He  says  that 
the  Manchester  plan  «*will  have  the 
effect  o£^ restoring  public  encourage- 
ment to  a  healthy  state,  by  inducing  the 
artist  to  rely  on  his  own  talents  done 
for  distinction  and  reward,  instead  of 
stooping  to  pay  court  to  a  self- elected 
committee  of  management,  in  order  to 
propitiate  a  selection  in  his  favour." 
Public  encouragement  has,  it  seems» 
been  reduced  to  a  diseased,  certainly 
not  a  dying  state,  bv  the  Association, 
who  have  purchased,  we  presume,  on 
the  opinion  of  this  dauber,  only  or 
chiefly  the  productions  of  artists  who 
do  not  rely  on  their  own  talents  alone 
for  distinction,  but — these  are  his 
words — on  "favouritism  and  jobbing,** 
and  "  improper  influence.*' — Ay,  ay, 
Mendez,  that  is  the  old  stale  story, 
buried  and  dug  up  manv  and  many  a 
time — and  if  reinterred  to-night,  to- 
morrow offensive  in  rotten  resurrec- 
tion.   It  is  true  that  our  most  emiaent 
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Artists  are  esteemed  in  eoeiety^  and 
have  personal  friends  in  its  upper 
ranks.  And  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  the  country  if  it  were  otherwise ; 
for  every  where  else  genius  in  the  Fine 
Arts  is  a  passport  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  But  what  a  small  shabby  sin- 
ner must  it  be,  that  not  only  envies 
the  personal  estimaiion  in  which  all 
who  belong  to  the  **  higher  order*'  in 
its  own  profession  are  held,  but  charges 
them  with  the  basest  habitual  mean* 
liessy  whieh  alone  could  stoop  to  the 
tUs  arts  and  artifices  of  sycophancy, 
to  cheat  honest  hard-working  men  and 
perhaps  superior  artists  out  of  their 
reputation  and  their  bread. 

This  pitiful  creature  must  know, 
obscure  as  the  shades  may  be  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  crawling,  and 
will  always  crawl,  that  there  are  many 
modest  men  of  merit  **  among  the 
Great  Body  of  Artists,"  who  live 
much  to  and  among  themselves,  as 
well  from  convenience,  we  do  not  say 
necessity,  as  from  natural  disposition, 
and  the  retiring  habits  incident  to 
their  laborious  profession.  The  pa- 
trons of  art,  and  the  lovers  of  art  who 
make  no  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of 

f>atrons,  regard  them  with  the  kind- 
iest  feelings  of  respect  or  of  admira- 
tion;  and  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  seclusion  create  an  interest  in 
their  favour  in  the  minds  of  the  judges 
who  may  be  called  to  give  a  decision 
on  the  comparative  ezcelleucies  of  their 
works.  Their  persons — their  local 
habitations-i-may  be  unknown  to  al- 
most every  member  of  the  managing 
Committees — but  not  so  thei^  personal 
worth,  and  their  dedication  of  them- 
selves  to  their  art ;  and  it  must  be  de- 
lightful to  every  good  heart  to  be  able 
conscientiously  to  make  choice  of  their 
works  from  among  those  of  their  more 
fortunate  brethren,  and  felt  to  be  al- 
lowable even  to  stretch  a  point  in  their 
behalf,  which  fui$  been  done,  and  will 
be  done  again  by  men  whom  this  low- 
minded  libeller  supposes  to  be  liable 
to  be  corrupted  by  *'  fitvouritism  and 
jobbing"  and  "  improper  influence.*'. 
The  Manchester  Association  may 
be  a  very  good  one — we  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is — ^but  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot- 
land is  far  better ;  and  it  was  not  in- 
stituted without  ample  consideration 
and  discussion  of  its  main  principle, 
by  persons  possessing  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  its  bearings^  and  intimate* 
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Iv  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
the  same,  similar,  or  different  Assoeia* 
tions  at  home  and  abroad.  "  We  re- 
commend it,"  says  the  AthencBum,  the 
best  periodical  of  its  kind,  <<  for  this 
reason — the  pictures  are  to  be  srie^ed 
by  a  committee.  Now  we  have  not 
the  honour  of  being  known,  personal- 
ly, to  a  single  member  of  this  Com* 
mittee — ^we  cannot,  therefore,  say  whe- 
ther they  have  been  wisely  or  unwise* 
ly  chosen — ^bnt  it  is  rea^nably  cer« 
tain  that  the  vacancies  will  be  filled 
up  by  selecting,  from  among  the  sub- 
scribers, such  persons  as  are  most  con- 
versant with  the  subject ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  standard  of  taste  of  the 
Comndttee  will  be  eventually  above 
the  average  standard  of  taste  among 
the  subscribers  or  the  public,  and 
this  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  art.*'  That  is  the  whole  argument 
in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Nor  has 
the  slanderer  dared  to  deny,  that  each 
of  the  four  Committees  of  Manage- 
ment has  been  chosen  as  the  ASie* 
n4Bum,  if  acquainted  with  our  society 
here,  would  have  entirely  approved — 
eonsisting  of  men,  all  zealous  for  the 
promotion  of  art,  and  with  a  taste  for 
its  productions,  many  of  them  conver- 
sant with  the  works  of  the  Masters, 
and  some  of  them  themselves  admira- 
ble artists — Noblemen,  Judges,  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  Clergymen, 
Advocates,  Literary  Men— indepen- 
dent honourable  men  one  and  all — at 
once  qualified  to  guide,  and  willing 
duly  to  be  guided  by  public  opinion^ 
as  that  opinion  is  expressed  by  its 
legitimate  organs. 

We  had  dmost  forgot  to  mention 
another  foolish  falsehood, — in  which 
Mendez  even  outlies  himself — and 
snatches  the  laurel  of  mendacity  from 
his  own  numbskull.  Hb  scheme  will 
prevent,  he  says,  "  the  evil  so  loudly 
complained  of,  of  being  obliged  to  take 
works  which,  both  from  their  size  and 
subject,  are  unpleaslng  to  the  subscri- 
bers.*' We  should  like  to  see  the 
subscriber — ^to  hear  the  mere  name 
of  so  extraordinary  an  individual— who 
is  now  clamorously  bewailing  his  sad 
fate  in  being  obliged  to  take  a  large 

Eicture,  purchased  for  a  hundred,  or  a 
uudred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  forced  upon  him 
by  the  evil  genius  of  the  lottery,  who, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  had 
owed  him  a  spite  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.    Is  the  wretched  vma  groaning 
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QAdAr  AUaa's  ^  Moorish  Love  Letter** 
— or  Fraser's  **  Rembrandt  in  Ms  Stu- 
dy"—or  Thomson**  «  Ben  Biaffen,*'  or 
MacCulloch*s  *<  Cadzow  Park/'  or 
Simpson's  "  Venice** — or  by  what  other 
enormous  work  has  he  been  weighed 
down  to  the  ground^  which  he  con- 
tinues to  irrigate  with  unavailing 
tears  ?  Why  will  not  the  infatuated 
man  dispose  of  his  unmerciful  acquisi- 
tioa  by  means  o^  the  same  calamitous 
invention  that  threw  it  upon  him — 
Lottery  ?  Or  hack  the  canvass  into 
bits  with  his  jooteleg>  and  sell  the 
frame  ?  Or  have  a  gathering  of  neigh* 
hours  and  a  bonfire  ?  Or  return  it  to 
the  Committee  of  Management  by 
coach,  and  leave  them  to  pay  the  car* 
riage  out  of  the  **  large  sum**  they 
iniquitously  *^  keep  in  reserve  ?  *' 

Having  settled  the  hash  of  this  im- 
postor, one  word  to  the  subscribers  to 
this  New  Association.  Why  have  they 
suffered  themselveSf  with  their  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  be  deluded  by  such  a  naok 
of  lies ."  Why,  especially,  has  the  hon- 
ourable and  accomplished  general  offi- 
cer whoso  name,  respected  wherever  it 
is  known,  is  appended  to  part  of  this 
gallimawfry,not  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent knavery  of  the  whole  concern  ? 
After  this  expoeee  it  will  be  seen  there 
no  more  ;  nor  should  we  now  have  al- 
luded to  it,  knowing  that  it  never 
would  have  been  there,  but  from  in- 
advertent good-nature,  were  it  not 
barely  possible  that  the  interests  of 
Art  in  Scotland  might  be  in  some 
slight  manner  affected  by  the  audacity 
of  a  set  of  disappointed  quacks,  who  wiU 
stick  at  nothing  to  bring  in  some  small 
grist  to  their  own  broken  mill,  and 
owe  their  present  state  of  starvation 
to  their  own  impotency  and  malice. 
We  have  not  said  one  half  of  what  we 
intended  to  say ;  but  if  the  pack  give 
tongue*  we  shall  exchange  the  crutch 
for  the  knout. 

This  cig^ar  works  sweetly — positive 
Aroma.     What's  this  ? 

"  New  York,  Nov.  20,  1837. 
**  Christopher  North,  £sq.  Edinburgh, 

Gotland. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

«  My  most  intimate  friends  are 
from  Scotland.  I  love  and  revere 
them,  and  it  for  its  own  and  their 
Bakes.  I  have  thought  this  might 
not  be  unappropriate  for  *  Our  Two 
Vasbs.* 
<<  Wher«  10  fitly  could  ibis  poem 


appear  as  in  Blackwood — you  have 
glorified  Scotland,  and  diffused  the 
feeling  of  its  nationality  far  and  wide. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

<*  Washington  Browne.*' 

Washington !  Browne  t  good  names 
these.  The  one  the  noblest  man — the . 
other  one  of  the  noisiest  authors  of 
America.  We  return  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic friend  the  best  compliment! 
of  the  season-^and  without  reading 
them  send  his  verses  tQ  the  Printing 
Office. 

AdOAESS  to  SCOTLANP. 

Prepare  the  ship,  1*11  take  a  trip. 

Brisk  summer  winds  prevailing ; 
To  Scotland,  realm  of  old  renowQif 

It  will  be  pleasant  sailing, 
The  ship  is  trimm*d,the  seals  Bkimm*4« 

With  an  ecstatic  motion  ; 
And  I  in  fancy's  bark  am  borne 

Across  the  mental  ocean. 

Grey  Albyn !  do  I  see  thee  rise. 

Where  Ossiau  long  has  slumbered  I 
Land  of  brave  chiefs  and  mighty  bards  I 

The  greatest  earth  has  numbered. 
Land  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  t 

The  Tells  of  northern  story, 
A  pilgrim  from  the  Farthest  West 

Comes  kindled  by  thy  glory. 

From  out  his  mighty  forests  old. 

From  prairies  wild  and  weary. 
He  comes  to  see  thy  mountains  stem. 

Thou  ancient  regal  aerie ! 
Past  Altrive  Lake  his  Way  to  take 

In  tributary  sadness ; 
To  pause  where   death  has  cast  a 
gloom 

Upon  her  poet*s  gladness. 

To  gaze  on  grandeur — on  decay — 

In  Staffa  and  lona ; 
To  muse  on  Morven*s  woody  heights. 

Where  sang  the  Bard  of  Cona ; 
Awhile  to  fare  by  saddest  Ayr, 

Where  Freedom  yet  is  weepinff  }- 
Where  Beanty  mourns  o'er  moulder- 
ing  Burns, 

And  Love  sad  state  is  keeping. 

Wherever  Soott  has  made  the  spot 

Most  famous,  proud  to  ponder 
By  fatf  Tweedside,  by  Katrine's  lak^ 

In  pilgrim-guise  I  wander. 
O  Scott  I  who  knows  and  loves  thM 
not. 

An  alien  is  to  feeling, 
In  palace-dome,  in  cottage-home, 

lo  tmpto  or  in  iU#Upg. 
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0  Scotland  1  realm  of  old  renown^ 
Thou  land  of  later  wonder> 

Pilgrims  shall  come  to  hail  thy  light 
Whom  widest  oceans  sunder. 

And  they  who  see  thee  hut  in  thought, 
With  music  in  its  motion. 

Thy  wealth  of  mind,  on  every  wind. 
Shall  bless  them  o'er  the  ocean. 

1  love  to  shape  thy  martial  air 

When  the  foird  Roman  found  thee. 
But  dearer  art  thou  to  the  soul 

With  song*3  broad  halo  round  thee. 
Time-)honour'd  line^  for  song  divhie, 

Thy  sons'  inherent  charter :    - 
Land  of  the  heath-flower  and  the  pine. 

The  patriot  and  the  martyr ! 

Lines  not  unworthy  of  Bryant,  or 
Dana,  or  Pcrcival,  or  Paulding,  or 
Pierrpont.  We  hope,  within  another 
year,  to  be  at  New  York — and  then 

"  Boston  is  a  pretty  town. 

And  so  is  Philadelphy  ; 

You  shall  have  a  Bugar-plam, 

And  ni  hav«  one  mysclf-y." 

But  here  are  some  stanzas  from  a  man 
after  our  own  heart.  Oifended  with 
Him  ?  No — no.  His  kindness  to  us 
has  hitherto  met  with  but  a  poor  re- 
turn ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  always — 
'  and  ho  may  rest  assured  of  our  respect 
for  his  character  and  admiration  of 
hb  genius. 

THE  BERENADEA :   A  BALLAD. 

BY  B.  SIMMUNS. 

I. 

Sweet  solemn  Venice !  o*er  thee  fade 

Eve*s  latest  hues  of  glory. 
While  by  yon  shadowy  colonnade 

Near  Dsubi's  palace-  hoary, 
A  youth,  with  passion- kindled  lip. 

And  Taste*s  narmonious  hand. 
Must  still  devoted  vigil  keep 

Invoking  Beauty  bland. 
**  Appear,  my  ladye-love,  appear — 

Look  from  thy  latticed  bower. 
And  bless  his  sight  who  watches  here 

The  livelong  twilight  hour. 
The  stars  are  out  and  why  shouldst 
thou» 

^ly  peerless  One,  delay 
To  flash  upon  me  from  thy  brow 

A  far  diviner  ray  ? 
M  But  others  gaze  upon  thee  now, 

And  drink  thy  glorious  smile. 
And  make  thy  spirit  mindless  how 

Mine  maddens  here  the  while. 
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truant,  why  should  their  dull 
praise 
My  sacred  hour  consume  ? 
Look  forth,  and  with  one  gracloua 
gaze 
Make  gladness  of  my  gloom  ! 
**  Lo  I  jealous  eye  and  ear  are  far — 

And  fast  the  evening  flies ; 
Then  loiter  not,  thou  lovely  star, 

Yonng  moon  of  beauty  rise  I 
Or  is  thy  faith,  like    flower  spray, 
broke, 

And  •• 

God  I  that  leapmg  start  I 
Keen,  sudden,  home — ^the  poniard's 
stroko 
Has  split  his  very  heart  I 
While  on  the  air  his  song  yet  gashes. 

Life's  stifled  fountain  stops  ; 
Dead  on  the  rebeck  that  h^  crushes. 

The  young  Battista  drops. 
And    ere    hb    murderer's    skulking* 
shade 
Has  left  the  moonbeam  bare. 
Damp  in  the  soiling  dust  are  laid 
Those  curls  of  chestnut  hair. 

II. 
Forth  from  her  bower  the  maiden 
wended, 
At  love's  victorious  call. 
Where  broad  the  marble  steps  de- 
scended 
Upon  the  blue  canal : 
A  suddcQ  brightness  with  her  bring- 
ing, 
As  though  from  out  the  main 
Its  light  the  vanished  day  was  fling- 
ing 
Titrough  sunset's  gate  again. 
''  By  yonder  shaft  he  leans  to  hide. 

The  proud  impatient  boy — 
I'll  steal  upon  his  song !  *'  she  cried. 

In  girlhood's  rosy  joy. 
And  glancing  on  like  cushat  fleet. 

She  gained  the  sad  monshinc : 
By  Heaven,  she  stumbles!   and  her 
feet 
Are  plashing — not  in  wine. 
One   look — but  come — We'll  leave 
her  there. 
To  madness  and  the  moon  j 
A  sweet  lute  shiver'd  by  Despair, 

With  every  string  in  tune. 
A  glorious  bud  from  vernal  earthj 
Snapt  as  its  bloom  was  blown — 
A  Grace  in  Beauty's  bounding  mirth. 
Struck  instantly  to  stone. 
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PRACTICAL  WOBKIKG  OF  TBADE8*  UNIONS 


It  ifl  impossibley  we  think,  to  deny, 
tbftt  the  great  change  on  the  Combi- 
nation LawB  made  in  1825  was  found- 
ed on  equitable  principles.  Before 
that  time,  as  our  reaaers  are  well 
aware,  the  mere  act  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  of  combining  to  raise  their 
wages,  was  a  punisbable  offence,  and 
had  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject 
of  trial  and  punishment  both  in  Eng« 
famd  and  Scotland.  But,  h^  the  5th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  95.,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  o. 
129.,  commonly  called  Mr  Hume's 
act,  all  the  numerous  old  statutes  on 
the  subject  were  at  once  repealed,  and 
simple  combination,  either  on  the 
part  of  masters  or  workmen,  was 
declared  legal,  subject  only  to  certain 
restraints  in  the  erent  of  violence, 
molestation,  or  intimidation  being 
proved  against  the  members  of  the 
combination,  or  persons  employed  by 
them. 

That  this  great  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  partiality  for 
liberal  measures,  and  the  rapid  con- 
veyance towards  democratic  principles 
which  so  strongly  marked  the  latter 
years  of  Tory  Government  iu  Eng- 
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.  land,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  still  the 
principles  on  which  the  act  was  found- 
ed, were  such  as  in  theory  at  least 
must  command  the  respect  of  every 
equitable  man.  There  is  a  constant 
struggle  going  on,  it  was  said,  be- 
tween the  capitalists  and  the  opera- 
tives in  ever^  advanced  manufactu- 
ring community ;  the  former  striving 
to  make  wages  as  low  and  profits  as 
high;  the  latter  to  make  wages  as 
high  and  profits  as  low  as  possible. 
This  great  contest  cannot  be  conduct- 
ed on  terms  of  equality  without  com- 
bination among  the  workmen.  It  is 
by  uniting  together  and  agreeing  not 
to  sell  their  labour  at  a  lower  price 
than  what  is  fixed  on,  that  the  opera- 
tives are  alone  enabled  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  weight  of 
capital  and  concerted  proceedings 
with  which  they  are  assailed.  Mas- 
ters can  easily  combine ;  their  inter- 
ests, in  a  question  at  least  with  their 
workmen,  are  identical;  they  meet 
every  day  at  the  Exchange,  and  can, 
in  five  minutes,  arrange  tlie  most 
thorough  and  effective  combination. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  say  that  the  workmen  can  ever 
T 
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meet  them  on  terms  of  equaUtjr^  unless 
they,  too,  are  permitted  to  increase 
their  individual  strength,  by  united 
effort,  in  the  same  way  as  their  em- 
ployers have  done.  To  prohibit  the 
operatives  from  combining,  and  yet 
assert  that  the  market  of  labour  will 
find  its  level,  and  that  their  prices  will 
be  as  remunerating  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  trade  will  admit,  is  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  send  forth  isolated  men> 
undisciplined,  to  figlit  widi  veteian 
soldiers,  and  then  say,  that  in  the  strug- 
gle, valour  and  resolution  will  soon 
find  their  natural  level. 

It  was  Gonsidenidoiis  of  tlus  sort 
ifhich  were  urged  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1823  and  1824  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  Reform  Act  had  not  then 
passed,  and  that  property  had  still 
a  preponderating  influence  ml  ibaie. 
gislaturo,  it  was  creditable  to  Parlia- 
mttki  that  they  were  given  effiact  to, 
and  that  so  vital  a  change  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  it  could  be  ffonsfde'red 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  boon  gra- 
tuitously g^ven  by  the  monied  to  the 
working  classes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  6»» 
bates  which  took  place  on  the  subject, 
the  great  inductive  cause  stated  waF, 
that  it  would  promote  a  good  under* 
BtandiTiff  between  masters  and  their 
workmen.  "  Wliile  the  laws  against 
combination,**  it  was  said,  **  failed  in 
their  object,  the  terror  they  inspired 
jfrom  being  sometimes,  though  but 
rarely  enforced,  produced,  it  was  con- 
ceived, in  the  workmen,  a  feeling  of 
personal  hostility  against  their  mas- 
ters, and  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  laws  of  their  country.  Is  it 
not  then  advisable  to  try  whether  a 
more  lenient  and  liberal  system  might 
not  be  proddctive  of  good  effects,  and 
produce,  by  the  sense  of  mutual  bene- 
fits and  independence,  that  good  un- 
deraiandinq  between  workmen  and 
their  employers,  which  it  is  so  much 
for  the  interest  of  both  to  promote  ?*'  * 
It  was  strongly  urged  aiiBO  that  the 
growing  intelligence  and  education 
of  the  working  classes  would  give 
them  a  distaste  for  the  violence  and 
intimidation  to  which  they  had  been 
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driven  by  the  terrors  of  the  old  law ; 
and  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  they  were 
not  as  competent  to  the  duties  of  self- 
government  as  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed, or  the  legislature  who  framed 
laws  for  them. 

Jt  is  equally  remarkable,  that  in  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
this  subject,  it  was  constantly  assumed, 
that  if  any  party  was  injured  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  it 
would  be  the  masters,  either  from  un- 
seasonable strikes  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  or  from  the  advance  which 
it  would  produce  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. No  one  seemed  to  anticipate 
&at  the  woriLmen  themselves  vrere  to 
be  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  re- 
peal, and  that  the  despotic  authority 
assumed  by  the  Managing  Committees 
waa  to  be  the  source  of  far  greater 
distress  and  suffering  to  the  operatives 
than  all  the  Comjl^ation  Laws  had 
been,  or  than  any  government,  how 
despotic'  soever,  coidd  venture  to  in- 
flict. Yet  all  this  has  now  proved  to 
be  the  case^  and  the  misery  thus 
brought  upon  the  working  classes  by 
the  tyrants  of  their  .own  creation  far 
exceeds  in  intensity  any  thing  which 
has  been  produeed  even  by  ue  com- 
bined effect  of  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  commercial  embarrassment.  A 
more  memorable  commentary  never 
has  been  read  on  the  prudence  of  in- 
trusting  the  working^classes  to  their 
own  guidance,  according  to  the  ap- 
proved system  of  Modem  Political 
Philosophy,  or  of  the  enormous  peril 
even  to  themselves,  of  those  principles 
of  self-govemmenl^  which  are  at  once 
the  most  popular,  the  most  common, 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  man/ 
fklse  doctrines  wUch  for  the  last  ton 
years  hare  overspread  the  world. 

If,  indeed,  the  working  classes  could 
be  brought  to  combine  without  via* 
lence  and  intimidation  to  other*,  much 
of  the  argument  urged  b  snppcort  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  combuuUioii 
would  be  well  founded,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  suffering  th^y 
bring  upon  themselves  and  their  mr- 
lows  would  be  avoided.  But  eacpe- 
rience  proves  th«t  this  n^ver  Is  the 
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case:  and  a  consideration  of  the  dispo- 
Bition  of  human  nature  in  snob  drcum- 
Btanees  fbrbids  the  hope  that  it  erer 
irill  be  otherwise.  Vielenoe^  terror^ 
and  intimidation  are  in  fkot  tiie  foun« 
dation  of  dl  popular  oombtnation  $ 
and  so  uniyersally  is  this  the  ease,  that 
it  may  be  donbted  whether  there  has 
been  so  mnoh  as  a  single  instance  of 
combination^  eitlier  heton  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  or  since 
that  time,  of  a  stril^e  lasting  for  any 
considerable  time  without  threats  or 
▼idence  to  the  new  hands^  hsTing 
formed,  either  by  express  agreement 
or  general  understanding,  an  essential 
part  of  the  system.  Indeed,  if  you 
speak  to  an  operatiye  in  an^  trade  of 
strikhig,  and  conducting  himself  ac- 
coring  to  the  principles  he  ostensibly 
professes,  that  is,  of  giving  to  others 
that  liberty  in  disposing  of  their  la- 
bour which  he  asserts  for  himself,  he 
will  at  once,  if  you  are  In  his  confi> 
dence,  laugh  at  your  folly,  and  admit 
that,  without  intimidation  and  mena- 
ces to  others,  combination  would  be  a 
mere  empty  name.  x 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  should 
be  the  ease,  when  a  strike  occurs, 
the  workmen  believe,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  the  case,  that  their  dearest 
interests  are  at  stake.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  the  eontinnal  innuence  of 
orators.  Journals,  committees,  and  pla- 
cards, all  of  which  incessandy  repre- 
sent to  them  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a  noble  struggle  for  we  rights  of  free- 
men, and  that  now  is  the  time  by  an 
heroic  exertion  of  self-denial  to  secure 
an  adequate  remuneration  for  their 
labour  to  themselves  and  their  child- 
ren. Every  one  knows  that  crowds 
are  the  natural  elements  of  vehement 
passion,  and  that  when  a  number  of 
men«  actuated  by  a  common  interest, 
are  assembled  together,  the  most  vio- 
lent speakera^  and  impassioned  senti- 
ment^ are  sure  to  obtain  the  asoend- 
enoT.  If  this  obtains  universally,  even 
with  the  highest  educated  and  most 
opulent  classes  in  whom  the  habit  of 
fore^ght  has  been  acquired  by  exten- 
sive possessions  and  a  great  stake  in 
life,  it  may  be  conceived  how  power- 
IVilly  the  same  principle  operates  when 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  starving 
operatives  are  brought  together,  who 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  carry 
their  views  of  ftiturity  beyond  the 


pay-nlght  every  Saturday  evening, 
wid  in  whose  breasts  the  spirit  of  fac<* 
tion,  sharpened  bv  acute  present  suf- 
fering, is  constantly  kept  alive  by  the 
prospects  industriously  neld  out  of  un- 
bounded future  benefits  by  an  adhe- 
rence to  their  resolutions.  In  such 
cireumstanees  the  moral  feelings  of 
those  engaged  In  the  struggle  speedily 
give  way:  the  necessity  of' continu- 
ing the  contest  is  felt  more  strongly  as 
it  approaches  its  termination :  the  nu- 
man  mind  recoils  from  the  prospect  of 
losing  at  once,  by  submission,  the  fhdt 
of  so  many  sacrifices,  and  at  length, 
under  the  specious  name  of  the  neces- 
$aty  of  vigorous  and  decisive,  measures, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  murder 
and  conflagration,  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  their  opponents,  is  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in  and  approyed  of. 

If  there  is  any  one  result  more  de- 
plorable than  another  in  the  actuid 
result  of  these  combinations  for  a  rise 
of  wages,  it  b  the  habit  which  it  ne- 
cessarily induces,  on  both  ndes,  of  re- 
garding their  opponents  as  aliens  and 
enemies,  upon  whom,  as  the  public 
foes  of  the  state, ^every  species  of  vio- 
lence may  be  perpetrated  without  tiie 
violation  of  any  moral  obligation. 
No  person  who  is  not  practically 
acquainted  with  these  matters  can 
form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  prevails.  Too  often  the 
workmen  regard  any  person  who  op- 
poses their  views,  or  takes  employ- 
ment contrary  to  their  mandates,  as  a 
public  foe,  who,  if  he  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed on  by  coaxing,  threats,  or  mti- 
midation,  to  quit  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
mj,  may  be  wounded  or  murdered 
without  the   slightest   moral   delin- 

Suence.  The  recent  trial  at  Edin- 
urgh  proves,  that  in  the  latter  stages 
of  a  strike,  the  combined  conroirators 
sometimes  are  brought  to  think  qo 
more  of  shootinflr  a  new  hand,  or 
*'  nob"  as  he  is  cafled,  than  they  would 
of  shooting  a  wild-duck.  A  graphic 
description  of  the  universal  di^ion  of 
these  fearful  principles  was  given  by 
Mowat,  a  witness  at  tiie  late  cotton- 
spinners*  trial  at  Edinburgh,  when 
he  said  that  in  opposing  in  the  com- 
mittee the  appointment  of  a  secret 
select  comnuttee,  in  other  words, 
a  committee  for  the  organization 
of  murder  and  fire-raising  on  an  ek- 
tended  scale,  «« he  did  not  appeal 
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to  any  consideradou  of  ju&tice  or  hu- 
manity in  resisting  the  proposal^  well 
knowing  that  any  such  attempt  on  such 
grounds  would  be  perfectly  nugatory, 
and  only  make  him  ridiculous ;  but  he 
spoke  sohfy  to  the  question  of  expe- 
dience.^*— Perfectly diplomatici  These 
debates  are  conducted  by  these  highly 
educated  and  skilful  workmen,  in  the 
language,  and  with  all  the  forms  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Another  wit- 
ness at  the  same  trial.  Cowan,  gare 
an  equally  characteristic  picture  of  the 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  combined 
operatives  in  this  atrocious  system, 
-when  he  said  that  *'  it  was  a  common 
savuig  of  the  workmen  among  each 
other  almost  every  morning,  *  Whafs 
the  meaning  of  tlus:  the  secret  select 
has  been  on  now  for  three  weeks,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  f  **  Another 
decisive  proof  of  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  same  atrocious  system  was 
sworn  to  by  the  same  witness,  viz : — 
that  on  the  28th  May  last,  public  no- 
tice was  given  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Green  of  Glasgow,  to  all  the  work- 
men connected  with  Mr  Hussey's  mill 
in  that  vicinity,  to  be  at  home  by  eight 
o'clock  on  a  particular  night,  and  to 
have  witnesses  ready  who  could  prove 
it.  On  that  very  night,  combustibles 
were  thrown  into  that  gentleman's 
mill,  and  it  was  by  mere  accident  that 
property  to  the  amount  of  L,5000  in  a 
single  warehouse  was  not  destroyed. 
We  have  said  that  it  is  the  natural 
results  of  such  unhappy  strifes  be- 
tween workmen  and  their  masters  to 
engender  feelings  of  mortal  hostility 
on  both  sides,  and  insensibly  lead 
men  on  step  by  step,  according  to  the 
well-known  gradation  of  guilt,  from 
the  mere  adoption  of  opposite  sides  in 
the  contest,  to  the  worst  atrocities  of 
murder  and  conflagration.  This  will 
not  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
know  how  from  small  beginnings  in 
all  such  cases  the  human  mind  is  led 
on  almost  unconsciously  to  the  most 
revolting  results  ;^and  how  calmly  in 
the  end  some  come  to  regard,  and  even 
participate,  in  deeds  of  blood,  from 
which,  in  the  outset,  they  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror.  The  well 
known  and  proverbial  expression  Bel- 
turn  plus  quam  civile,  proves  how 
universal]  V  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  hostility  in  such  so- 
cial conflicts  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
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national  or  public  warfare.  But  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  cease 
to  be  surprising  that  combination 
should  lead  to  such  results,  when  the 
language  continually  used  on  occasion 
of  their  public  meetings  by  the  de- 
magogues who  address  them  is  taken 
into  consideration.  On  this  snl^ect 
we  need  not  do  more  than  quote  the 
concluding  part  of  the  address  deli- 
vered at  Glasgow,  to  a  crowded  meet- 
ing of  operatives  at  the  Bazaar  there» 
on  January  4,  1838,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stephens  of  Ashton,  in  England. 
The  force  of  the  expressions,  and  the 
gite  of  the  whole  address  cannot  be 
adequately  judged  of,  unless  it  is  re- 
collected that  at  that  very  juncture  the 
trial  of  the  Cotton  Spinners  was  in 
dependence  at  Edinburgh,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement  by  anticipation  of 
its  result.  The  Rev.  Mr  Stephens 
from  Ashton,  who  was  received  (as 
stated  in  the  Trades'  Union  Journal, 
the  Liberator  Newspaper)  **with  thun- 
ders of  applause,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  a  speech,  which,  in  force  and 
eloquence,  was  a  masterpiece  of  ora- 
tory,"    He  thus  concluded — 

"  Abhorring  blood  and  loving  God,  yet 
feeling  that  society  is  in  fact  only  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  rich  oppressor,  and 
the  poor  oppressed,  we  are  resolved,  and 
well  are  our  resolves  sustained  by  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  the  north  of  £ng- 
land,  and,  I  hope,  I  may  add  Scotland — 
we  shall  never  leave  the  struggle  till  jus- 
tice is  done.  If  you,  the  master,  will 
continue  to  commit  child-murder,  and  to 
consign  to  death  by  hunger  and  cold  the 
working-man  and  his  family ;  if  you  will 
insist  upon  violating  God  s  law,  by  com- 
pelling women  and  cbildren  to  labour, 
when  God  in  his  book  has  said,  that  man 
shall  feed  his  wife  and  children  by  tho 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  never  said  woman 
was  to  snpport  her  husband  with  the  sweat 
of  her  brow,  nor  that  the  babes'  limbs 
were  to  be  distorted  that  the  Devil's  ser- 
vant, the  master  tyrant,  might  lay  vp 
wealth  out  of  human  misery ;  if  they  will 
not  reform  this,'  ay,  uproot  it  all,  they 
■hall  have  the  revolution  they  so  much 
dread;  we  thall  destroy  thete  abodet  of 
guilt  vhich  they  hav  reared  to  violate  att 
law  and  God*s  book ;  if  they  will  not  learn 
to  act  as  law  prescribes  and  God  ordains, 
BO  that  every  man  sliall  by  his  labour  find 
comfortable  food  and  clothing,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  also  his  wife  and  bitbes :  then 
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we  Bwcar  by  oar  love  of  our  brothers ;  by 
oar  God,  who  made  as  all  for  happiness ; 
by  the  Earth  he  gave  for  our  support, 
and  by  the  Heaven  he  designs  for  those 
who  lOTcd  each  other;  and  by  the  Hell 
which  is  the  portion  of  those,  who,  viola- 
ting his  book,  have  consigned  their  fellow 
men,  the  image  of  theilr  God,  to  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  death.  We  have  sworn  by 
oar  God|  by  Heaven,  Earth,  and  HelU 
that  from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  sooth,  we  shall  waAP  in  onb 

AWrUL      SHUT      OP     DKVOUHIVO     FLAME, 

which  no  army  can  resist,  M«  mtmufactorita 
of  ths  Cotton  Tyranist  and  the  palaeea  of 
those  who  raised  them  by  rapine  and 
murder,  and  founded  them  upon  the 
wretchedness  of  the  million,  whom  God — 
onr  God — Scotland's  God,  created  to  be 
happy." — (Tremendous  cheers.) 

When  langrnage  of  this  sort  is  sys- 
tematically addressed  to  persons  com- 
bined toother  for  the  purpose  of 
Trades'  UDions,  at  the  period  when 
their  passions  are  most  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  they  are  well  aware  that 
they  are  supported  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  throughout  the  empirCf 
the  surprising  thing  is  not  that  acts  of 
murder  and  incendiarism  should  be 
committed,  but  that  the  whole  country 
18  not,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stephens's  recommendation,  "wrap- 
ped in  one  awful  sheet  of  devouring 
flame:** 

What  has  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  produce  this  fearful 
state  of  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  against  their  emplovers,  is 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  sedulously 
impressed  upon  them  by  their  Radical 
teachers  and  demagogues  for  twenty 
years  past,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
master  manufacturers  has  all  been 
unjustly  wrung  out  of  their  pockets : 
that  by  tyranny  and  oppression  the 
poor  have  been  defrauded  of  their  just 
share  in  the  produce  of  their  labour ; 
and  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
operative  classes  are  their  own  em- 
ployers. The  motive  which  prompts 
the  revolutionists  to  broach  and  en- 
force so  monstrous  a  doctrine  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent:  they  wish  to  pro- 
mote by  all  possible  means  an  union 
of  numbers  against  property.  It  was 
said  in  France  that  Robespierre  had 
perished  for  not  venturing  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  ''  Equality  of  Pro- 
perty :"  they  arc  resolved  that  the 
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British  revolution  shall  not  turn  back 
for  want  of  the  promulgation  of  so 
popular  a  doctrine.  It  is  accordingly, 
and  has  been  for  long,  the  text  from 
which  all  their  lessons  are  taken. 
No  one  knows  better  than  they  do, 
Uiat  numbers,  however  skilled,  with- 
out capital,  can  effect  nothing;  and 
that  if  you  deprive  the  operatives  of 
the  wealth  which  purchases  the  build* 
ings  and  machinery  in  which  their 
operations  are  carried  on,  the  mate- 
nals  on  which  their  skill  is  exerted, 
and  defrays  the  wages  by  which  the 
vast  multitude  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture is  supported  in  the  long  inter- 
val which  always  elapses  before  the 
returns  are  obtained  from  distant  quar- 
ters for  the  finished  goods,  their  very 
numbers  will,  only  as  in  a  besieged 
town,  prove  the  more  certain  cause  of 
their  ruin.  All  this  the  demagogues 
know  well;  but  what  does  that  sig- 
nify ?  Their  object  is  to  create  disturlW 
ance;  to  arm  one  class  of  society 
against  another ;  to  envenom  the  hatred 
which  in  advancing  civilisation  suffer- 
ing must  feel  against  opulence ;  to  pro- 
duce, in  short,  a  civil  war  of  the  worst 
and  most  appalling  kind,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  elevated  to  notoiiety  or 
greatness  amidst  the  general  suffering. 
Such  being  their  object,  the  more 
that  they  can  diffuse  the  insidious  doc- 
trine that  the  profits  of  capital  are 
just  so  much  unjustly  abstracted  fh)m 
the  wages  of  labour,  the  better ;  and 
the  sooner  that  they  can  wrap  the  fac- 
tories and  manufactories  in  one  *'  aw- 
ful sheet  of  devouring  flame,"  the 
more  nearly  have  they  arrived  at  the 
grand  object  of  all  their  wishes. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  operative  classes  who  engage  in 
these  combinations,  and  are  insensibly 
led  on,  step  by  step,  to  murder,  fire- 
raising,  and  the  most  appalling  crimes^ 
are  ignorant  or  illiterate  men  ;  and 
that  the  highly  educated  and  skilled 
operatives  keep  aloof  from  such  con- 
nexions. The  reverse  is  notoriously 
and  universally  the  case.  The  per- 
sons who  are  at  the  head  of  these 
Trades*  Unions  are  generally  the 
workmen  possessed  of  most  skill  and 
employed  at  the  highest  wages ;  the 
very  best  hands,  in  short,  in  the  whole 
factory.  They  are  invariably  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  public  speakmgf 
or  they  could  not  for  a  moment  main* 
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tain  their  ascendency*  and  generallv 
have  received*  for  persons  in  £eir  rank 
of*  life*  a  good  education.  If  any  per- 
son supposes  tbey  are  ignorant  men* 
}0S8e8sed  of  no  talent  or  knowledge* 
!et  liim  attend  one  of  their  debates, 
and  he  will  speedily  find  how  totally 
he  has  been  deceived.  In  fact*  it  is 
just  their  education*  and  the  powers 
and  desires  which  it  has  developed* 
which  renders  them  so  dangerous  ; 
for  thev  have  acquired  enough  of 
luiowledge  to  see  that  their  immediate 
interests  may  be  benefited  by  com- 
bined violence*  and  not  sufficient  to 
perceive  that  tlieir  ultimate  interests 
must  suffer  from  it.  Indeed*  even  if 
they  saw  the  latter  result  as  clearly 
as  we  do*  it  would  in  all  probability 
produce  little  or  no  efiect ;  for  it  is  the 
lutal  effect  of  high  wages  among  the 
manufacturing  classes*  with  the  habi- 
tual intemperance  to  which  it  gives 
lise^  to  render  men  insensible  to  every 
conseauence  which  is  not  instantly 
to  be  relt.  It  need  not  be  wondered 
at  that  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
woful  miserv  which  combined  con- 
spiracy in  the  end  produces  upon 
tnemselves  and  their  families*  wnen 
they  daily  and  hourly  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  frightful  evils  of  drunkenness 
which*  for  a  few  moments*  delirious 
^lyoyment*  consigns  them  to  inevitable 
and  certun  pcrdilion. 

Now*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
oombinations  have*  generally  speaking* 
in  the  [first  instance  at  least*  contri- 
buted to  elevate  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  Trades*  UniomiBts  universally 
maintain  that  this  is  the  case ;  and 
though  we  have  the  utmost  distrust  of 
the  opinion  of  the  masses  as  to  what 
is  ultimately  beneficial  to  them*  yet 
they  are  generally  sharp-sighted 
enough  as  to  their  immediate  interests* 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  thu  opi- 
nion would  be  so  general*  if  it  were  not 
founded  in  fact.  Indeed  we  know 
that  the  masters  admit  that  wages 
have  been  forced  up  by  combination  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  effect  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  the  wide-spread  and 
enduring  character  of  the  evils  arising 
from  illegal  conspiracy.  The  work- 
men always  anticipate*  sometimes  ex- 
perience, a  rise  of  wages*  that  is*  im- 
jnediate  benefit  from  a  strike.  They 
are  tibns  allured  into  these  dangerous 
associations  by  the  same  motives  which 


are  the  mainspring  of  all  the  vice  and 
misery  in  the  world*  viz.  immediate 
enjoyment  regardless  of  ulttmate  con- 
sequences. They  are  drawn  into 
them  by  the  same  motive  which  impds 
them  to  the  alehouse*  the  wine-vaults» 
the  brothel*  and  the  gaming-table.  In 
all  these  cases*  if  men  could  resist  pre- 
sent temptation  from  the  dreaa  of 
ultimate  consequences*  incalculable 
misery  and  viee  would  be  saved  ;  but 
when  will  this' be  done*  or  the  stiB 
small  voice  of  prudence  prevail  against 
the  loud  acclamations  ofpasrion  and 
selfishness?  And  in  the  downward 
progress  of  the  human  character*  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  these  de- 
moralizing associations*  there  is  this 
circumstaiice  of  peculiar  and  unprece- 
dented malignity*  that  multitudes  are 
simultaneously  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
the  same  agitatbg  causes*  and  thou- 
sands in  a  state  of  idleness  thrown 
upon  the  world  under  the  combined 
infiuence  of  a  corrupt  revolutionary 
press,  and  the  contagion  invariablr 
arising  from  tiie  association  of  multi«> 
tudes  in  any  common  enterprise. 

And  yet  the  misery  and  vice  which 
these  strikes  have  in  the  end  produced* 
even  in  their  most  innocent  and  least 
aggravated  form*  upon  the  workmen 
themselves*  is  such  as  may  well  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  their 
country*s  welfare*  and  loudly  calls  for  a 
remedy  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  gan- 
grenes which  in  the  memory  of  man 
has  fastened  upon^  the  social  system. 
Every  day's  experience*  the  woful  re- 
sults of  combined  conspiracy  in  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  king- 
dom* have  long  afo  convinced  iHl 
persons  of  every  shade  of  politics*  vcr- 
sant  in  the  situation  of  the  people  in 
those  parts  of  the  empire*  that  combi- 
nation is  one  of  thd  most  &tal  evils 
which  the  democratic  insatuty  of  later 
times  has  entaOed  upon  the  nation. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  possess  the  same  practical  sources 
of  information*  we  subjoin  two  state- 
ments by  persons  officially  oualifiedto 
form  a  correct  estimate  m  Doth  cases 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  late  great 
strikes  of  the  cotton-spinners  at  Pres- 
ton in  Lancashire*  and  Glasgow  in 
Scotland. 

It  u  stated  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr 
Henry  Ashworth*  or  Turton*  near 
Bolton,  to  the  Statistical  Section  of 
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tlie  BriAiBh  Association  held  at  Liyer-    work>  and  ceased  working  on  5th 
pod,  OQ  lith  aeptemjber,  1837**  Norember,  1836.     At  that  time  they 

The  operathres  of  Preston. strack     amounted  to  8500  personsy  yiz. 

MOfthete    660  were  BpinnerB. 

'<         1320  were  (necers,  'chUdren  employed  by  the  Rphmers. 

"        6100  were  card-room  hands,  reelen^  and  power-loom  weavers. 

**   and  420  were  Overlooken,  packers,  engineers,  &c. 


maldng  8500  persons. 


'^  or  this  ina»h«r  it  o^ay  be  s%id,  that, 
only  660  (that  is  the  whole  of  the  spin- 
ners)   voluntarily  left    their   work,   the 
greater  part  of  the  remidning  7840  being 
thereby  thrown  out  of  employmeat- 

**  Daring  the  first  fortnight  of  the  turn* 
out,  no  change  was  apparent  ia  the  con(^. 
lion  of  the  workpeople;  s«ne  meetings 
were  held  both  by  masters  and  men,  but 
nothing  resulted  from  tham ;  at  the  coip- 
meocement  of  the  second  fortnight,  com- 
l^nts  began  to  be  heard  from  the  card- 
room  hands,  and  from  the  shopkeepers  of 
the-  town.  Early  in  December,  when  the 
mills  had  been  closed  for  a  month,  the 
streets  began  to  be  crowded  with  beggars ; 
the  ofBces  of  the  Overseer  were  besieged 
with  applicants  for  relief;  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  began  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  scenes  of  the  greatest  misery  and 
wrotchednesa  were  of  constant  occurrence ; 
at  this  period  the  spinners  were  receiving 
from  the  fiwds  of  the  union  5s.  a-week 
each,  and  the  piecers,  some  2s.  and  others' 
tSs.  a-week;  the  card-room  hands,  and 
power-loom  weavers,  were  destitute  of  all 
means  of  support,  receiving  no  assistance 
except  such  as  the  masters  afforded  them, 
which  (except  in  the  cases  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  imfividualB  who  had  not  joined  the 
wrfoa)  extended  cmly  to  one  meal  a  day 
fl>r  each  person.  In  Deeember  L.lOO  was 
gfa&ted  by  the  corporsttoa  towards  le- 
lieiiiDg  the  general  Eatress,  and  a  meeting 
was  cesiwened  for  the  pm-pose  of  raising  a 
fiiilher  smn,  and  of  ceamdermg  the  most 
elfectiifll  means  of  patting  an  end  to  the 
tnn»-oaty  kmt  nothing  resulted  from  it. 
Towards  the  middle  of  December,  when 
the  Ivn-ont  had  lasted  six  weeks,  it  was 
evident  that  the  funds  of  the  union  were 
nearly  exhausted.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  distress  had  become  uiuversal 
and  intense,  and  the  masters  came  to  the 
zeaolution  of  opening  their  mills,  in  order 
to  give  those  who  wished  for  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resundng  their  work ;  in  doing  so 
they  announced  their  determination  to 
aUde  by  their  former  offer  of  an  increase 
of  tea  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but 


to  recjuire  from  all  those  who  should  enief 
the  miUs,  a  written  declaration  to  the 
efibct  that  they  would  not  at  any  iature 
time,  whilst  in  their  service,  become  mem- 
bers of  aay  union  or  combination  of  work- 


The  spinners  gave  in  on  February 
5th,  18379  exacdy  three  months  after 
the  strike  began ;  and  the  followisg  is 
thedetail  of  its  effects: — 

**  No  systematic  acts  of  violence  or  vio« 
lations  of  the  tew  took  pUice  during  the 
turn-out;  detachments  of  military  were 
stationed  in  the  town  to  preserve  order, 
but  their  services  were  not  required ; 
some  inflammatory  hand-tuIlB  appf  ared  on 
the  walls,  but  without  creating  much  sen- 
salion.  While  the  turn-out  lasted,  the 
operatives  generally  wandered  about  the 
streets  without  any  definite  object;  75 
persons  were  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  convicted  of  drunkenness  and 
disordierly  conduct;  12  were  imprisoned 
or  held  to.  bail  for  assault  and  intimidation ; 
about  twenty  young  females  became  pros- 
titutes, of  whom  more  than  one-half  are 
Sfill  eo,  and  of  whom  two  have  aince  been 
tran^KHted  for  theft  ;  three  persons  are 
believed  to  have  died  of  starvation,  and 
not  less  than  5000  nmsthavesnifered  long 
and  severely  from  hunger  and  cold ;  and 
in  nimest  every  famDy  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealing  apparel  aad  household  furni- 
ture waa  pawned.  In  nine  houses  out  of 
ten,  connderable  arrears  of  rent  were  due ; 
and  out  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds,  deposited  in  the  savings* 
bank  by  about  sixty  spinners  or  overlook- 
ers, nine  hundred  pounds  was  withdrawn 
in  the  course  of  the  three  months  ;  most 
of  those  who  could  obtain '  credit,  got  into 
debt  with  the  shopkeepers,  the  trade  of  the 
town  suffiered  severely,  many  of  the  small 
shopkeepers  were  nearly  ruined,  and  a  few 
completely  so. 

'*  The  following  estimate  was  made  of  the 
direct  pecuniary  loss  to  all  classes  of  ope<« 
ratives  in  consequence  of  the  torn  out  :«— 


*  We  quote  from  the  SUtistical  Journal,  No.  11.  voL  i.  p.  68,  a  rismg  periodioalf 
replete  with  the  most  important  and  valuable  information,  and  conducted  with  no  or« 
ttnary  discrimination  »nd  talent. 
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L.  8*    dt 

**  The  WAges  of  the  660  spinnen,  for  13  weeks,  tH  22b.  6d.          9,652  0    0 
Wages  of  1320  piecera,  5s.  6d.              .            .            .              4,719  0    0 
Wages  of  6520  card-room  hands,  weavers,  overlookers,  engi- 
neers, &c.,  for  13  weeks,  averaging  9s.           .            .            38,142  0    0 
Estimated  loss  sustained  by  hand-loom  weavers  in  consequence 

of  the  turn-out,         .            .            .^           .            .              9,500  0    0 
Estimated  loss  sustained  by  clerks,   wjggoners,   carters,  me- 
chanics, dressers,  sizers,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  the  turn-out,    8000  0  .  0 


Total,  .  .  •  «         L.70,018    0    0 

**  From  which  must  be  deducted 

Estimated  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the 
partial  resumption  of  work,  between  the 
9th  of  January  and  the  5th  of  February,      5,013     0    0 

Estinukted  value  of  relief  given  by  the  mas- 
ters, ....  1,000    0    0 

Other  private  charity  and  parish  relief,      .         2,500    0    0 

Allowance  to  the  spinners  and  piecers  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  .  «         4,290    0    0 


.L.12,803    0    0 


"  Leaving  a  nelt  pecuniary  loss  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Preston 

operatives  of  .....         L.57,210    0    0 

(But  to  the  town  at  large  it  may  be  said  the  loss  of  the  whole 
sum  of  L. 70,0 13,  as  the  amount  of  the  deductions  is  mostly 
of  a  charitable  nature. ) 

The  loss  to  the  masters,  being  three  months*  interest  of 
L.  800,000,  some  of  which  being  sunk  capital,  was  not  only 
unproductive,  but  was  taking  harm  from  being  rendered  use- 
less, lias  been  estimated  at    .  .  .  .  45,000    0    0 

And  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shopkeepers  from  loss  of  busi- 
ness, bad  debts,  &c.  •  .  •  •  4,986    0    0 


"  Making  the  total  loss  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston  in  this 
unavailing  struggle,  ....      L.107,196    0    O'* 

One  would  have  supposed  that  after  depend  upon  existing  prices  being 
so  recent  an  illustration  of  the  ruinous  maintained.  With  this  the  operatives 
effect  of  these  strikes,  even  upon  their  professed  themselves  entirely  satisfied^ 
own  immediate  interests,  the  cotton-  and  promised  cheerfully  to  agree  to 
winners  in  the  other  manufacturing  the  reduction  if  circumstances  should 
districts  would  have  been  backward  in  render  it  necessary.  At  these  ad- 
cngaging  in  another  struggle  of  the     vanoed  rates  the  skilful  spinners  < 


same  description  ;  but  experience  has  ed  from  36s.  to  40s.  a-week  after  pay* 
demonstrated  that  this  was  not  the  ing  their  piecers ;  the  inferior  from . 
case ;  and  another  strike  among  the  28s.  to  36s. ;  higher  rates,  it  is  beUev- 
same  class  of  workmen  soon  after  took  ed,  than  any  in  the  kingfdom  ;  and 
place  in  Scotland,  attended  with  still  every  thing  went  on  smoothly  for  the 
more  calamitous  results,  and  which,  next  twelvemonths.  In  autnnm  1836, 
in  its  ultimate  consequences,  has  for-  however,  the  dreadful  commercial  crisis 
cibly  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  commenced,  which  went  on  increasing 
country  to  tliis  lamentable  system,  in  severityduring  the  whole  succeeding 
The  circumstances  from  which  this  winter ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as 
second  collision  took  placo  were  these,  every  one  knows,  an  extraordinary  fall 
During  the  extraordinary  and  un-  in  prices  of  every  species  of  manufac- 
precedented  prosperity  of  spring  1 836,  tured  produce.  Cotton  goods  sunk  at 
the  master  cotton  manufacturers  of  once  from  25  to  40  per  cent;  and  what 
Glasgow  found  it  expedient  to  give  was  still  worse,  the  extraoidinary  de- 
an advance  of  wages  to  their  spinners,  pression  of  mercantile  affairs,  and 
which  amounted  to  about  a  sixth  of  especially  the  disastrous  intelligence 
their  existing  earnings.  They  were  from  America,  rendered  it  too  apparent 
expressly  told  that  the  rise  might  pro-  that  this  reduction  would  be  perma- 
bably  be  temporary,  and  that  it  would  nentf    Tb^  l^99t  respectaU^  ho))£e9 


1836.} 
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wore  giving  way  tinder  the  pressure ; 
the  highly  respectable  firms  of  James 
Oswald  and  Ck>.,  emhracing  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  city,  Mr  James  Oswald, 
had  become  bankrupt ;  that  of  Mr 
Spiers  of  Culcbreuch  soon  after  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  Under  these  circmn- 
stancesj  the  masters  found  it  necessary 
to  take  off  the  advance  on  their  spin- 
ners*  wages  which  had  been  given  du- 
ring the  great  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  the  preceding  year,  and  pro- 
posed to  lower  wages  to  the  previous 
rate,  which  was  from  30s.  to  36s.  a^week 
for  the  best  hands,  and  from  258.  to 
308,forthe  inferior  ones^after  all  deduc- 
tions were  paid*  These  will  probably 
be  deemed  tolerably  fair  wages  for  a 
period  of  unexampled  commercial  dis- 
tress. So  it  was,  however,  that  the 
whole  spinners  refused  to  aecede  to 
this  reduction,  and,  on  the  8th  April, 
struck  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of 
873;  thus  acting  on  the  judicious 
principle,  that  no  reduction  was,  tinder 
any  circumstances^  to  be  admitted,  and 
that  if  once  wages  were  forced  up  to 
a  c^hain  level  during  a  X)criod  of 
prosperity,  they  must,  at  all  hazards, 
be  maintained  at  that  level,  even 
though  the  most  calamitous  reverse 
should  immediately  follow.  This 
great  strike,  at  such  a  time,  which 
Sirew  upwards  of  8000  women  and 
girls,  for  whom  no  provision  whatever 
existed,  out  of  their  employment  as 
pickers,  piecers,  &c.,  excited  the  ut- 
most dissatisfaction  among  all  classes 
in  Glasgow,  and  the  press  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Liberator,  the 
the  Trades'  Union  journal,  unanimous 
in  eondemning  it.  Indeed  it  was  im- 
possible that  two  opinions  eonid  be 
formed  on  the  subject,  when  such  a 
strike  took  place  on  the  avowed  prin^ 
ciple  of  keeping  up,  by  force,  wages 
during  extraordinary  depression,  to 
the  level  which  they  had  attained  in 
unprecedented  previous  prosperity; 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  at  once  throw- 
ing 10,000  persons  idle  on  the  public 
at  a  time  when  distress,  from  unavoid- 
able causes,  was  so  general  and  severe, 
fliat  a  public  subscription  had  just 
before  been  entered  into  to  relieve  it ; 
and  the  combined  influence  of  twin 
pestilences,  fever  and  influenza,  had 
produced    an   unheard-of    mortality 
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among  the  poor,  and  diffused  suffering 
to  an  extent  previously  unknown  in 
this  country.* 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misstate- 
ment on  this  material  point,  and  at  the 
same  time  explain  the  views  of  the 
operatives  themselves  on  the  grounds 
on  which  a  strike  should  take  place, 
we  subjoin  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  differences  which  led  to  the  late 
calamitous  turn-out,  given  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  printed  in 
their  well-known  journal,  the  Neio 
Liberator  of  Ghagow,  of  January  13, 
1838:— 

<*  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1836, 
the  cotton-spinnen  of  Glasgow  considered 
that  an  advance  of  their  wages,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  a  mere  trifle,  was  not  only 
jost  but  practicable.  The  master  cotton- 
spinner  bought  wool  at  nearly  the  rate  he 
had  formerly  done,  and  was  selling  his  yarn 
at  least  35  per  cent  beyond  its  former  cost. 
The  spinners  memorialiied  their  employers 
for  an  augmentation  of  wages,  and  the  ra- 
tionality of  their  claim  being  so  self-evi- 
dent, the^  succeeded  with  little  diffietdty, 
and  without  exercising  any  coercive  mea- 
sures whatever. 

"  Thus  every  tlung  went  on  harmoni- 
ously between  the  operative  spinner  and 
his  master  until  tlie  spring  of  1837,  but 
by  that  time  the  fnghtfid  and  every-wap 
alarming  stagnation  of  trade  had  set  in~« 
orders  for  goods  almost  ceased^— the  mann* 
faeturer  had  little  demand  for  the  prodnC" 
tions  of  the  toom,  and  the  weavers  were 
thrown  idle  in  thousands.  In  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  reaction  in  our  commer- 
cial affairs,  the  price  of  yams  began  to 
decline,  and  the  masters'  first  step,  on  being 
offered  lower  prices,  was  to  reduce  the  spin- 
ner to  the  standard  which  existed  prior  to 
the  recent  adeanee.  This  step  wtm  promptly 
and  decidedly  opposed  by  the  operatives,  who 
struck  work  in  April, 

*'  In  consideration  of  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  the  multitudes  of 
unemployed  people  who  were  wandering  ' 
in  destitution  abput  the  city,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  females  and  of  little  children 
employed  in  the  factories  to  be  thrown 
idle,^tlie  strike  was  far  from  being  popu- 
lar,-and  perhaps  was  exceedingly  ill-timed  i 
but  the  fault,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  masters — nothing 
was  left  to  the  workmen  but  to  submit  to 
this  aggression  on  tlieir  comforts,  or  re- 
sist iu" 


*  The  burials  in  January,  1888,  were  1873  within  the  ParUamentary  limits  of  Glas- 
gow ;  in  the  whole  year,  10,888,  or  about  )  in  24  of  the  whole  populaUon,  which  i« 
90w  about  ^000, 


It90^ 
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The  stdke  oontitiuecU  witiioat  w- 
termisBioOt  from  8th    April  to   2d 
August,  a  period  of  sevenieeB  weoks 
and  five  diijB.     On  the  latter  day  the 
operadTes  gare  in*  the  vhok  oemiak* 
tee  haTing  been  arrested  three  days 
before^  on  the  29th  Jtily^  in  ttfstatb^^ 
quenoe  of  the  information  whieh  went 
to  connect  them  with  a  aeries  of  out- 
rages terminating  in  murder,  com- 
mitted on  the  streets  of  Glaflgow  du- 
ring the  continuanoe  of  the  strike. 
The  following  is  the  ]»ctare  drawn  of 
the  consequences  of  this  strike  by  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire^  in  his 
address  to  the  judges  aod  jurymen  at 
the  close  of  the  (Hasgow  Winter  As- 
sixesy  where  the  oonspiraey  and  its  at- 
tendant crimes  had  oeen  the  subject 
of  anxious  investigation  aoddiacnssion. 
<*  The  strike  firom  which  arose  tills  frigfatftJ 
Series  of  crimes  wUdi  has  so  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Court  at  EdixAmi^gh 
baa  since  come  to  a  close ;  but  the  ^Hsas- 
trous  effects  which  H  has  produced  witt 
not  so  easfly  be  repaired,  and  they  hare 
fixed  a  dariL  and  iaeffiiceable  stain  upon 
tiie  mond  character  of  the  peopile  of  tiiis 
country.     My  Lords,  tlie  minons  conse- 
quences of  the  strike  upon  tlie  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  manofiiotnrfaig  dasaes  is 
already  frightftilly  apparent     The  return 
of   the  commltnients  for  the  county  of 
Lanack  which  I  faaTO  just  completed  ftr 
the  Home  Office  exhibits  a  meiaiieholy  in- 
creaae  of  crime  daring  the  last  year,  and 
ivhlch  win  forcibly  attract  the  attention  of 
ttie  legislature.     At  the  Christmas  jail  de- 
ttrery  last  year  oidy  nttn  prisoners  re- 
mained in  custody  for  trial  in  thiscHy :  by 
the  schedule  I  hold  in  my  hand  there  are 
at  this  mssnent  ttxij^-eiffhi,  almost  all  com- 
mitted during  the  last  tiro  months  I     Nor 
is  this  resrit  surprising.     During  the  dis- 
astrous strikes  of  the  last  summer,  twenty 
or  Ihirty  tsousond  young  persons  of  boni 
sexes  were  thrown  idle  for  many  months  in 
this  city  aod  Its  fmmediste  neighbourhood, 
almost  an  aecustomed  to  Ugh  wages,  atid 
*  too  often  to  habitual  intemperanoe.  Nine-' 
and-twenty  thousand  persons  in  Glasgow 
are   directly   or  indirectly  employed  in 
the   manufacture    of   cotton   goods,  Che 
great  majority  of  whom  were  thrown  idle 
by  the   spinners'  strike ;  and  tiib  cafe* 
mHons  event  took  place  at  a  period  of 
unexampled  dbtreas  from  the  general  com- 
mercial embarraasments  of  the  country,  and 
hardly  any  means  of  absorbing  the  hc^leas 
multitudes  in  other  trades  existed.     For 
the  skilled  workmen  who  arranged  Uiese 
strikes,  the  ootton-spkners^  iro»»mmld«rs, 
eolllers  or  sawyers,  fimds  wws  yrofided 
from  the  resources  of  the  Associations  to 


whieh  they  eevetaUybeloBged;  butlbrtho 
unhappy  persons  whom  they  employed  in 
their  labour*  the  pieeers,  pidwrs,  dmwsra» 
&C.,  no  provision  whatever  eidated,  aaid 
they  were  thrown,  in  vast  and  appallii^ 
numbcn,  Ur  beyond  the  reach  either  of 
public  or  private  charity,  on  the  streets,  or 
into  public  houses,   to  whUe  away  the 
weary  hours  of  compulsory  idleness.    The 
results  may  easfly  be  anticipated.     The 
wretched  victims  of  this  tyranny  all  got 
deeply  into  debt  if  they  had  any  cndit,  and 
if  they  had  none,  sunk  into  such  habits  of 
idleness,   profligacy,   and  intemperance, 
that  great  numbers  of  them  have  been 
permanentiy  rendered  mere  nuisances  and 
burdens  to  society,     ne  cotton^splnners' 
rtrflce  alone  instimlily  threw  six  or  seven 
thousand  women  sad  ciiUdren  out  of  em* 
ployraeat  fcr  a  long  period ;  eight  tiion* 
aand  human  belags  were  retained  in  a 
state  of  destitnUoa  and  wretchedness  fer 
Ibar  months,  neraly  at  the  pleasuie  of 
fifteen  men  1     Numl>ers  of  the  persoas* 
thus  directly  or  indireetly  reduced  to  idle- 
BBSS,  have  already  been  tried  for  various 
oflences  at  this  eirouit:  still  more  await 
their  trial  at  the  next.     Often  they  open- 
ly ascribe  in  their  declarations  the  origin 
of  their  erimea  to  the  idleness,  drunken- 
ness,  and  suiTeriog  consequent  on    the 
strikes  of  the  trade  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, or  on  which  they  depend.     And  what 
must  be  (he  concision  of  moral  idea,  the 
utter  abandonment  of  religious  prindple, 
which  could  lead  eight  or  nine  hundred 
men  to  acquiesce  In — and  likewise  impa- 
tiently to  expect — the  fruits  of  a  known 
and  organised  system  of  conflagration  and 
rioleaoe  ?     Nor  have  the  effects  of  this 
unhappy  and  unnatural  system  upon  soi^e- 
ty  been    leas    dinstrous.     The    eotton- 
^imiavs'  strike  coat  the  persons  who  were 
eaqiloyed  in  that  trade  (spinners,  pieeers, 
and  others)  idwve  L.5O,O00  I     The  less 
te  the  mastera  was  at  least  as  great ;  that 
to  the  persons  wliom  they  employed  or 
dealt  with  for  provisions  or  other  articles, 
probafa^    still    greater.      Two    hundred 
thouund  pounds  were  lost  to  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity  in  four  months,  without  a 
AiUing  being  gained  by  any  human  being, 
by  the  strike  of  this  trade  alone  1     The 
total  loss  sustained  by  Lanarkshire  be- 
tween the  strikes  of  the  colliers,  the  iron- 
moulders,  sawyers,  and  spinners  last  year, 
was,  at  least,   L.500,000.     Society  can- 
not long  go  on  under  a  repetition  of  audi 
shocks— -capital  will    migrate    from   the 
country  where  it  Is  subject  to  suc^  eala« 
mities.     And,  what  is  most  resnriuible, 
these  grievous  blows  were  infiided  by  tiie 
woritiag  ijbsses  on  themselvea;   al  (he 


reeling  under  the  effects  of  the  coQV«lsio% 
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of  last  7«ar»  aad  Uie  inoti  napeetaUe  e«*. 

tabUflhmenU  with  difficulty  nistaiDed  them* 
BeWes  against  the  accumidated  pressure  of 
diminished  orders  and  increased  embar- 
rassments. Ilie  principle  of  the  operatives 
has  too  often  been»  by  combination  and 
▼iolence,  to  force  np  their  wages  dming 
prosperity ;  ahd,  by  combination  and  vio- 
lence, to  prevent  them  from  falling  fn  ad- 
versity :  hoping  thus  to  avert  from  them- 
selves the  law  of  nature,  and  bnild  up  on 
the  fonndation  of  intimidation  a  durable 
prosperity  amfdst  the  Heeling  <Aanges  of 
hwnaa  affdn.     And  what  hs«  been  the 
coaseqoenoe  ?     Why,  that  in  the  insaiie 
attempt,  they  have  tripled  the  dbtrass,  al- 
xwdy  anffldeatly  severe,  whkh  the  }at$ 
oonmereial  criaia  has  taroight  upon  them, 
«id  chitted  the  wamth  even  of  Christiaa 
charity  hf  the  evident  and  nunoas  addi- 
tion which  their  own  oondvct  has  made 
Id  their  snfferiags.     It  Ss  known  to  my 
req[>eGted  friend  Mi  Campbell,  in  the 
magistracy  of  this  city,  whose   laboora 
fiave  done  so  much  to  distribute  to  the 
really  deserving  the  great  funds  raised 
tost  winter  ^>r  the  relief  of  the  poor,  that, 
for  one  person  who  was  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  late  commercial  crisis, 
two  were  reduced  to  destitution  by  the 
voluntary  strikes  of  the  wdrkmen  during 
lis  continiance  ;  proving  thus,  that  even  a 
monetary  crash,^which  convulsed  the  globe,. 
has  done  leas  to  augment  human  suffering 
than  that  moral  earthquake  which  has 
spread  a  pestilential  darkness  over  the 
manufacturing  communifV,  which*  has  ren^ 
asunder  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held 
together,  opened  a  yawiiing  gulf  between' 
%thoae  dasses  whose  united  efforts  are  re- 
qidred  for  general  prosperity,  and  armed 
in  deadly  hostility  even  one  set  of  woik- 
men  against  another.     Bo  the  operatives 
really  believe  that  their  faleresU  are  in 
the  end  at  varianoe  wtth  those  of  Aeir 
masters,  and  thai  tbsy  wiH  be  permanently 
lieoeited  by  forsing  up  theur  wages  by  mur- 
der and  fire-raising  to  an  unnatural  level  ? 
The  interests  of  the  ma^r  and  workman, 
are  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  be  dis- 
joined ;  it  ever  must  be  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  allure  and  retain  in  Us  ser- 
vice  the  skilled  and  experienced  serva&t. 
Nothing  but  necessity  wiH  ever  drive  him 
to  new  hands.     The  workmen  say  they 
have  hitherto  kept  their  wages  up   by 
meaas  of  combiasitioB  and  violence ;  and 
that  they  would  not  now  be  earning  dOs. 
or  40s.  a^week,  but  for  such  resistance. 
Even  if  this  were  the  eaae,  do  they  not 
see  that  such  methods  must  in  the  end 
defeat  their  own  object,  and  that  the  only 
effBct  which  can  result  from  such  forced 
ulj^nl^gii  ^f  i^j  piiiie  of  laboHT  Is*  that  it 
will  ceMc  to  find  »  market  far  its  prQ- 


dnoe  l-i^tuAy  that  tffect  has  beeome 
c^BspienoiUb      Numbers  of  the  cotton- 
manufaetorers  in  this  city  have  oonstmeted 
mitti  which  dispense  with  s|unners  altoge- 
ther^othera  have  svcceeded,  Iqr  maehiae- 
ry»  in  reduekig  the  nvmbers  required  to 
one-halfl     By  the  boMted  rise  of  their 
wi^es,  by  the  hanging  repetHion  of  their 
strikes,  the  eottoa-q;>inners  have  dug  the 
grave  of  their  own  indnstry*     If  they  soon 
find  themselves  thrown  out  of  employment 
altogether,  and  machinery  supplanting  en* 
tiivly  the  industry  on  which  they  depend, 
they  have  none  to  blame  for  it  bat  them- 
selvea.     And  if  this  eifeot  does  not  take 
l4aee,  what  other  result  do  they  aatid- 
pate  ?     Do  they  expect  by  condMoation 
and  videace  permanently  to  secure  both 
higher  wages  for  their  labour  than  circum- 
stances will  admit,  and  also  a  durable  vent 
for  thehr  produee  ?     Will  not  the  market 
for  oar  iadartry  he  kMt  if  such  aa  eflbcl 
cotttiaaes  ?    Will  not  Prussia,  and  Romia, 
and  Frsace,  receive  it  with  open  arms, 
iUid  readily  give  it  that  protection  which 
it  has  ceased  to  find  in  the  British  isles  ? 
And  wUl  not  this  dty  be  reduced  to  ruias, 
and  the  land  of  WaU  and  Arkwright  be 
Btript  of  its  fabrics ;  and  despotism,  in  the 
end,  reap  those  fhiits  which  the  arms  of 
fireedom  have  sown  ?     Around  us — on  all 
sMe^  tlw  wofid  effects  of  these  strikes 
upon  the  intersflts  of  industry  are  spread- 
ing.    They  teH  us,  in  a  voiM  of  thmider, 
that  the  wont  eaemy  of  the  poor  Is  the 
combined  con^>irator«     Eever  aad  pedi- 
lence  are  Vdking  in  the  rear  of  combina- 
tion— they  find  a  copious  harvest  of  deatir 
in  the*  weakened  vidhns  of  compulsory 
idleness.    Above  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred cases  of  fever  were  treated  last  year 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  done. 
The  total  cases  of  that  disease  were  above 
eight  thousand.     These  numbers,  appal- 
ling as  they  are,  this  year  are  on  the  In. 
crease.    The  average  mortality  of  the  dty, 
wUeb,  fiileen  years  ago,  was  1  in  40,  a&d 
four  years  ago  1  in  29,  was  last  year  so 
high  as  1  In  24^tL  late  of  mortality,  ft  is 
believed,  unparalleled  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean dty.     All  this'hss  taken  phice  dur- 
ing a  period,  HU  last  year,  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  when  all  wflHng  to  work  had 
ample  enploymeBt.     I  am  not  surprised 
at  these  caianiltaas  results — they  have  ad- 
vanced dde  by  dde  wUh  com  Woed  consfd- 
racy.     I  see  hi  them  the  effect  of  the  ana 
of  Omnipotence  chastidag  the  fbly  or 
wickedness  of  man^-the  aeosssary  oonaa- 
qoencesofhisowniafidnatioa.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas»  I  fed  that  in  stririog  to 
bring  to  light  the  details  of  this  conspiracy 
I  have  been  really  the  poor  man*s  friend. 
t  have  vwt  been  wafaitafailag  theintewti 
of  wedth   i^ainst  poverty-^f  tyranny 
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against  freedom— of  capital  against  indns- 
try  :  I  have  been  supporting  tlie  canse  of 
industry  against  idleness—of  innocence 
against  violence— of  liberty  against  op- 
pression. Gratefully  acknowledging  your 
Lordships*  too  flattering  encomium,  I  can 
arrogate  to  myself  no  merit  in  what  I  have 
done — I  have  merely  discharged  my  duty, 
as  all  my  brethren  in  the  same  situation 
would  have  done ;  but  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  it  will  not  be  without  its 
reward,  if  it  shall  be  instrumental  in  open- 
ings the  eyes  of  the  working-classes  of  this 
gre^  community  to  their  real  interests, 
and  restoring  that  harmony  between  them 
and  their  employers  which  inlktuation  only 
can  seek  to  break,  and  the  rupture  of 
which  mutual  suffering  must  ever  accom* 
pany." 

When  we  first  read  this  appalling 
fttatementy  we  entertained  some  donbts 
of  its  accuracy  in  some  of  the  statisti- 
cal details  ^ren,  they  so  much  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  that^  in  this  compa- 
ratively  tranqnu  district,  conld  hare 
heen  conceived,  and  we  own  we  were 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr  Alison,  naturally  inclined 
to  gloom,  and  charged  with  the  hor- 


rors of  the  French  Revolution,  had 
exaggerated  the  evils  so  prominently 
brought  under  his  notice ;  but  subse- 
quent investigations  have  produced  the 
conviction  that  the  statement  of  the 
Sheriff,  so  far  from  bemg  exaggerat- 
ed, falls  short  of  the  truth. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  from  the 
Tery  accurate  details  given  in  regard  to 
the  Preston  turn-out  in  1836,  that  tbo 
strike  of  660  cotton-spinners  for  three 
months  threw  8000  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment during  all  that  period,  and 
occasioned  a  dead  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  L.  107,000.  ^  Applving  the 
same  rule  of  calculation  to  the  effects 
of  the  Glasgow  strike,  the  results  will 
stand  thus,  it  being  premised  that  there 
the  books  showed  that  873  spinners 
received  aliment  during  its  continu- 
ance, and  that  the  evidence  at  the  trial 
proved  that  the  dear  wages  they  re- 
fused were  from  25s.  to  d5s.  a-week^ 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman. 
Taking  the  spinners  at  800  only,  to 
be  within  the  mark,  and  the  duration 
of  the  strike  17  weeks  only,  and  the 
wages  lost  on  an  average  L.l^  10  on« 
ly,  we  have- 
Wages  lost  by  800  spinners  for  17  weeks,  at  L.l,  10s.  each,  L.20,400 
Lost  by  2400  piecers,  at  88.  a- week,  •  •  •  ,  16,320 
Lost  by  2400  card  and  picking-room  hands,  at  8s.  a-week,  •  16,320 
Lost  by  3000  porters,  carriers,  oilmen,  carters,  colliers,  &c.  thrown 
idle  by  strike,  at  15s.  a-week  each,     *           •           »           •           38,250 


Direct  loss  of  wages,     •••••• 

Estimated  loss  by  masters  for  17  weeks,  on  a  bapital  of  L.  1,000,000, 

in  building  of  38  cotton-mills,  •  •  •  « 

Loss  from  capital  employed  in  38  spinning-mills  idle  for  17  weeks, 

at  L.  1,000,000,  at  10  per  cent  annually. 
Loss  to  importers  of  cotton,  and  coal-masters,  oil-merchantg,  tallow* 

merchants,  and  machine-makers,  and  persons  they  employed. 
Lost  by  tradesmen  dealing  with  operadves*  8000  persons,  at  58. 

arweek  each,  L.2000  arweek— or  for  17  weeks,         «  ♦ 


Total  loss  to  Glasgow  during  tiie  stiike, 

^  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
gigantic  scale  in  which  any  stoppage 
in  the  industry  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing cities  of  the  empire  affects  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  these 
details  will,  perhaps,  appear  bewil- 
dering ;  but  none  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  practical  working  will  deem 
them  overcharged. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  Glasgow,  as  given  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  by  a  most  intelli- 


L.91,290 
25,000 
33,000 
24,000 
34,000 
L.207f29O 


gent  and  able  medical  practitioner, 
Dr  Cowan,  himself  one  of  the  most 
active  labourers  in  that  great  charnel- 
house,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Sheriff  as  to  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  mortality  in  that  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  since  the  fatal  era  of 
1824,  when  strikes,  from  being  de- 
clared legal,  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  number,  is  not 
overcharged,* 


^  SUtisUslJ  Magaskf ,  No.  iv.,  Vol  i.,  p.  223, 
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1823 
•1824 
M825 
•1826 

1827 


1829 

18S0 

1831 

1832t 

1833 

1834 

•1835 

•1836 

•1837 


Piopttlttlon. 

151,440 
156,170 
161,120 
166,280 
171,660 
177,280 
183,150 
189,270 
195,650 
202,420 
209,230 
216,450 
223,940 
231,800 
244,000 
253,000 


Fever  Palie&lt 

tmtedlB 
Roy»l  Inflnnary* 

229 

269 

563 

897 

926 
1084 
1511 

865 

729 
1657 
1589 
1288 
2003' 
1359 
3125 
3860 


Bwtoti. 

3690 
4647 
4670 
4898 
4538 
5136 
5942 
5452 
5785 
6547 
10,278 


BaUofBlortalilf. 


6728 
78491: 
9143 
10,888 


4100 
33-75 
34-50 
33-94 
37-82 
3451 
30  82 
34-71 
3773 
30-91 
20*35 
32-63 
33-28 
29-53 
1  ;  26  687 
1  :  24  36 


It  is  impossiblef  in  surveying  this 
melancholy  tahle,  not  to  be  struck 
irith  the  marked  and  rapid  increase 
in  fever  patients  and  general  mortality 
in  those  years  when  combinations  had 
been  most  frequent.  The  year  1824, 
when  combinations  were  legalized,  a 
year  of  extraordinary  and  unheard-of 
prosperity,  beheld  the  fever  patients 
m  the  Royal  Infirmary  rise  at  once 
from  269  to  563 ;  and  in  1837,  when 
an  unparalleled  number  of  persons 
were  thrown  idle  by  the  number  of 
skilled  workmen  who  had  struck  work 
in  so  many  different  trades  at  once, 
the  fever  patients  in  the  same  hos- 
pital had  risen  to  3860,  and  the  ge- 
neral mortality  sunk  to  1  in  24. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the 
practical  operation  of  these  deplorable 
contests  between  masters  and  their 
workmen,  these  woful  results  should 
take  place.  Observe  the  situation  of 
the  operatives  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns.  Their  wages  are  usually 
high;  the  skilled  workmen,  both  in 
the  cotton-spinners,  the  iron-mould- 
ers, the  colliers,  iron-miners,  and  ca- 
Uco-printers*  lines,  make  from  208.  to 
d5s.  a  week  in  ordinary  seasons.  They 
are  accustomed,  in  consequence,  to  ha- 
bitual indulgence,  especially  in  ardent 
spirits  ;  the  fatal  and  ineradicable 
vice  of  the  country  generally,  but 
which  nowhere  appears  in  such  a 
prominent  form  as  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  never  lay  by  any  thing,  and 


tiuit  ^e  fiunilies  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  workmen,  and  of  those  who 
received  the  highest  wages,  are  in 
general  the  most  destitute  of  any  ca- 
pital to  carry  them  through  a  period 
of  suffering  or  cessation  of  employ- 
ment. In  these  circumstances,  and 
with  these  habits,  is  it  surprising,>hen 
a  strike  occurs  which  throws  them  at 
once  and  for  several  months  altoge- 
ther out  of  employment,  they  should 
become  so  depressed  in  mind  and 
emaciated  in  body  as  to  become  the 
ready  victims  of  contagion  in  every 
form  which  surrounds  them?  It  is 
these  hideous  alternations  of  high 
wages  with  total  destitution,  which  die 
system  of  combined  conspiracy  pro- 
duce^ which  prove  so  fatal  both  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  working- 
classes.  It  was  proved  at  the  cotton- 
spinners*  trial  at  Edinburgh  that  the 
men,  during  the  last  weeks  of  the 
strike,  only  received  Is.  6d.  a-week 
for  their  aliment.  To  this  wrotched 
pittance  were  operatives  reduced  who 
for  years  beforo  had  been  regularly 
earning  and  spending  from  30s.  to 
408.  weeklv.  If  this  punishment  had 
fallen  solely  upon  the  g^uilty  parties 
who  concocted  and  enforced  the  strike, 
we  could,  perhaps,  have  little  sympa- 
thy for  the  operatives  themselves, 
whatever  we  must  have  felt  for  their 
helpless  families  ;  but  it  is  heart- 
rending to  think  that  the  majority, 
and  at  least  the  great  majority,  were 
retained  in  the  strike  after  they  saw 


*  The  years  marked  thus  (*}  wt re  those  in  which  combination  was,  In  an  especial 
Biaoner,  prevaleot. 

4  CJwisfaytf t 
'    I  In  the  bnrialf  bm  1622  titt  16(5,  thfif  Irtrt  iadqdtd  0257  ftill-Vonb 
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its  perukious  e4in8e<|uenceii  fiolely  by 
the  threats  ^nd  intimidation  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy^  who  being 
in  possession  of  the  public  funds,  felt 
none  of  the  distress  which  they  were 
inflicting  with  so  unsparipg  a  hand 
upon  others. 

We  have  hitherto  dw^lt  merely  on 
the  pecuniary  losses  with  which  tnese 
disastrous  strikes  are  attended,  espe- 
cially to  the  working  classes  who  can 
least  afford  to  bear  them -*- but  the 
moral  efilect  of  such  associations — at  all 
times  prdudicial,  by  introducing  fac- 
tion and  discord  into  the  bpsom  of  so- 
ciety, and  poisoning  the  most  import- 
ant relations  of  life — beoopdes  doubly 
ruinous  where  theassociation  rises  into 
conspiracy,  and  crimes,  often  of  a  very 
deep  die,  are  committed  by  persons 
connected  with  or  employed  by  the 
strike,  in  order  to  acoompUsh  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Union. .^That  such  a 
downward  progress  in  crime  exists, 
when  strikes  of  this  description  have 
been  in  operation  for  any  considerable 
time,  has  been  unhappily  proved  in 
too  dear  a  manner  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  especially  on  occasion  of  the 
late  cotton-spinners*  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh. And  without  referring  to  any 
pavC  of  the  parole  evidence  in  that  me- 
morable case,  which  has  been  Ailly 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  public 
newspapers;  we  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  the  following  articles  of  written 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  books  of  the 
Spinners*  Association  at  Glasgow, 
wnioh  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
which  contains  decisive  evidence  of 
that  determination  to  enforoe  the  ob- 
jects of  the  strike  by  violence  and  in- 
timidation, which  oonititates  the  es- 
sence of  the  erime  of  combined  con- 
spiracy. We  quote  from  Uie  octavo 
account  of  the  trial,  pabUshed  by  Mr 
William  Tait  of  BdinbuiKh :  pur- 
posalv  drawing  fh)m  a  Radical  source, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  posribility  of  mis- 
statement in  onr  quotations.  * 

The  following  are  articles  of  the 
Association  :~- 

**  12.  SubrntHbtg  io  a  maJority^-^ILyery 
member  of  this  AssodAtion  binds  and  ob- 
liges himself  to  submit  to  a  maJoHfy  0/  kit 
hnihrM  in  off  eate§  €9nn§ot€d  with  ilu  At- 
ioeiatioHg    which  majority  most,   in  all 
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cases  relathig  to  sMrikes,  or  altering  the 
artbd^,  bear  two-thirds  of  the  votes  re- 
turned ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  majority 
will  consist  of  ene  above  the  half  of  the 
votes  returned. 

<*  13.  Siriku Ko  shop,  indivldital,  or 

individuals  in  a  shop,  considering  fhem- 
selves  aggrieved,  tkall  have  the  Uherty  to 
strike  work  «po«  any  pretence  vkateuer, 
without  giving  intimation  at  a  delegate 
meeting  in  due  form,  as  specified  in  article 
8d,  when,  after  being  fully  considered,  and 
a  general  vote  taken  (which  must  take 
place  in  all  cases  relating  to  strikes  or 
threatened  reduction)  ;  and,  If  the  vote 
be  carried,  they  »hatt  ceate  to  work^  at  di- 
rected by  the  Attociaiion^  and  be  entitled 
to  regular  aliment  far  the  period  of  thirty- 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  ceasing 
to  work;  and  any  member  on'  a  strike  is 
at  liberty  to  take  wheels  wherever  be  can 
find  them,  at  the  standard  price  ;  and  odd 
spinners  are  entitled  to  aliment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seventeen  weeks. 

**  14.  Conduct  of  Metnbfre  during  Strikat, 
— No  individual  shaU  he  allowed  to  take 
wheete  in  any  thop  where  any  dUowaUe 
etrike  or  dispute  between  the  men  and  their 
emphyert  it  exitting,  until  the  said  strike 
or  dispute  is  considered  settled  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  an  order  from  the  Com- 
piittee  to  that  effect*  Any  member  acting 
otherwise  shall  be  expelled  the  Associa- 
tion.". 

In  a  book,  entitled  "  Emigration," 
fouqd,  as  Mr  Salmond,  the  rrocura- 
tor-fiscal  of  Lanarkshire,  swore,  in  a 
locked  shuttle  of  the  iron-safe  of  the 
Association,  locked  by  three  keys  kept 
by  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  AssociaUon,  occurs  tbe 
following  clause : — 

<<  Those  called  Ulegal  men,  nobs  ex- 
cepted, presently  occupying  wheels  in 
Glasgow,  should  be  offered  a  union  on  the 
same  terms  as  proposed  to  the  west  coun- 
try spinnera<*vis.  by  paying  L.5  as  entry- 
money.  That  these  Illegal  men  pay,^. 
per  fortnight,  along  with  the  regidar  In- 
stalment  of  the  trade.  They  shall  grant  a 
bill  of  security  for  value  received.  The 
L.5  of  entry-money,  and  the  current  In- 
stalment, from  the  thne  they  oceiqiled 
wheels  in  the  Glasgow  body,  must  be  aU 
pidd  up  befbre  they  ean  be  admitted  as 
legal  members.  If  any  Illegal  man  now 
oceapying  wheels  should  be  refraetoty,  and 
not  agree  te  thpae  reasonable  tenia  of 
union,  No,  60  tkall  receive  L,5for  each  of 


By  far  the  best  account  of  this  trial,  both  for  legal  practitloiieM  aad  the  pnbMe 
generally,  is  to  be  found  hi  the  Report  recently  published  by  Alexan4ef  Swteten,  (sq., 
advocate,  •  gentiemaa  ef  high  r*- — '^^ 
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Hfttm  lAiy  Miuhop  /  «lw  L«l  >br  tMry 
9iraMptr  wkkk  titj^  9kaU  htep  fintm  oMcm- 
f^m§  wktek.  iB  botli  mm.  No.  60  wiU 
k9  obUfM  to  pvove  thea  ly  a  r^ed^ 
clearly  and  satiafiictorily  to  the  \X9M%  W 
fore  they  receive  any  money.  As  this 
body  hM  always  re«p0ot«d  tha  lawf  of 
their  cpantry»  wiahinf  n^her  to  protect 
their  union  ^  mooU  force  and  pubUc  opi- 
aio%  than  to  ha?e  recourse  to  aieaimres  of 
an  opposite  nature,  let  it  be  distinctly  uu- 
derstood,  and  duly  inculcated  to  every 
member,  that  If  No.  60,  or  idle  wen^  cov»r- 
nit  thenuelvet  in  point  of  any  violation  0/ 
the  kw$  of  the  countrjf,  they  must  them- 
selfw  alone  be  refponalble." 

Here  thea  is  a  fund^meptal  article 
of  the  laws  of  the  society,  that  the  idle 
^men,  styled  No.  60,  ahidl  receive  L.5 
Ibr  every  spinner  they  unshop ;  that 
is,  whom  they  ||*et  removed  anyhow 
Ihom  his  employment.  And  as  they 
clearly  foresaw  that  this  would  lead 
to  No.  60  engaging  in  unlawful  acta, 
such  as  murders,  kc^  they  prudently 
stipulated  H  priori  that  tnev  alone 
should  be  responsible  for  sucn  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

And  In  the  minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  June  15th,  the  day  after 
that  on  which  it  was  proved  by 
Mowat  tlie  secret  select  or  asaassina^ 
ting  committee  was  appointed^  is  to  bo 
found  the  following  entry :-«« 

"  June  15,  I827.— Moved  at  the  gene- 
ral meeting  by  WilUam  Johnstone,  and 
unanimously  curled,  the  names  of  every 
Bob  at  present  working,  and  the  districts 
they  last  wrought  in,  riiotdd  be  enrolled 
In  a  book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  strike, 
unless  a  change  in  the  list  takes  place,  they 
be  printed ;  but,  aft  all  events,  the  names 
of  all  who  remain  nobs  at  the  termination 
of  the  strike  shall  be  printed,  and  sent  to 
an  the  spinning  districts  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland ;  and  that  thejf  remain 
nehejbr  amt  ;  and  a  pereeemting  Commit- 
tee he  anpointed  t6  pereeente  them  to  the 


In  a  letter  addressed  by  Richard 
M'Neil,  secretary  to  the  Association, 
to  Peter  Halket^  its  treasurer,  dated 
Glasgow,  16th  May,  ISST^  the  secre- 
tary  observes*- 

'*  4  great  demonetratum  took  place  on 
Friday  night,  at  Oakbapji,  but  the  result 
was  not  so  favourable  as  we  could  have 
'  wiifted.  A  few  hundreds  of  police,  thief- 
catchers,  &c.  &c.,  escorted  the  worthies 
liome,  and  on  Saturday  some  hors«|nen ; 
aad  Sunday  gave  to  the  warid  a  prodama- 
tkn  by  the  Lord  Provost  MdMsgistrates, 


against  the  coHon-splaners  meeting  in  lu«     ' 
Viultuous  nobs  1  We  haoelamyhed  them  and 
their  proolamation  to  eeorn" 

Of  the  threatening  letters  sent  by 
the  conspiratorSi  and  one  of  which  was 
clearly  in  the  handwriting  of  M'Netl 
the  secretary,  we  select  the  following 
specimens.  In  M<Neil*8  handwriting, 
tne  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Alexander  Arthur,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  taking  in  now  hands  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  conspiracy, 
dated  June  20, 1837. 

*«  Believe  me,  AUck,  t^e  time  is  not 
liar  from  hand  wjieu  a  BtUingham  will  ap- 
pear (o  take  into  account  the  base  Per- 
eeviU  who  have  attempted  to  ruin  them 
|uid  their  children,  and  {  sincerely  hope 
the  mark  will  be  as  effectual,  although  they 
should  be  suspended,  like  Mahomet's  cof- 
fin, between  heaven  and  earth,  for  so  do- 
ing. You  may  sneer  at  this,  and  consider 
It  a  mere  idle  threat,  but  a  short  time  wiU' 
show  the  contrary,  so  carry  on  your  lau- 
daHife  and  honourable  career,  for  it  is  a 
noble  feather  in  your  cap,  at  the  Expense 
of  so  many  starving  familys;  was  you 
a  man  distinguished  for  either  moral  or 
intellectual  iPOrtA,  why  there  might  have 
been  some  palliation  of  your  enormity. 
*  *  *  But  1  fkivbea*  ikrther  remarks  on 
ona,  whom  not  one  single  solitary  virtue 
shields  from  my  contempt.  One  to  whom 
any  thing  like  moral  expostulation  would 
be  a  vain  and  hopeless  remedy  indeed.  In 
eouplusion,  I  would  say,  Beware  \  fur  if  I 
forget  gou,  may  my  God  forget  me, — I  an\. 
Sir,  &c.  4c,  (Signed)        C.  T*" 

Another  to  the  same  gentleman, 
dated  8d  July,  1837— 

**  As  I  understand  that  you  have  made 
yourself  very  officious  in  providing  nobs  1 1 ! 
not  only  for  your  own  Master,  But  also 
for  other  Employers,  yourself  a  working 
map  before,  aad  do  not  know  how  soon 
fpn  umf  be  again.  Yoult  I  oonstder 
your  Coaduei  base,  soandaloos,  and  very 
Criminal*  My  oljoct  aft  presant  is  lo  iKim 
yen  ofapprotiMip  danyetf  for,  depend  on 
it,  yoH  are  mmked  •$  a  vietmf  and  happy 
for  yourself  and  fomily  if  eonsequenoes  do 
not  prove  fat«l,  be  on  voor  Guard,  youos 
truly,  (Signed)        A  friend,'' 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  these 
proofo  of  a  determination  to  carry 
throi^h  their  ol:jects  by  vkdenee  and 
intimidation,  afforded  by  their  own 
writings  and  books,  it  seems  sufficient  * 
to  observe,  that  it  was  disthnetly  pro- 
ved at  Ae  trial,  thai  in  two  mondis, 
June  and  Jidy,  1837,  nine  serious 
orimio  W9M  eoBUBittad  in  Glasgow 
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and  its  vicinity>  includiiig  one  murder 
and  two  attempts  at  fire-raisings*  all  in 
the  interest  of*  and  evidently  for  the 
purposes  of  the  strike.  And  though 
the  jury  found  the  libel  as  to  these 
serious  crimes  Not  Proven  as  to  the 
prisoners,  that  is,  found  that  the.  evi- 
dence was  not  quite  complete  to  con- 
nect the  individuals  at  tne  bar  with 
their  perpretration,  yet  not  a  human 
being  can  doubt  that  the  whole  were 
proved  to  a  demonstration  against  the 
combination  generally. 

This  of  itself  is  a  most  serious  con- 
sideration. Tothinkthatnearlyathou- 
sand  men,  all  of  them  skilled  workmen, 
and  earning  high  wages,  should  be  com- 
bined together  in  an  A8sociation,which, 
by  its  fundamental  articles,  proposes  to 
impose  the  severest  restraints  upon 
labour,  and  actually  offers  stanmng 
rewards  for  maiming  or  assassination  I 
—  No  dissatisfaction,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  expressed  by  the  combin- 
ed spinners  at  tne  murder,  fire>rdsings, 
riots,  housebreakings,  and  assaults 
committed  during  the  progress  of  the 
strike ;  no  disclamation  of  these  crimes 
appeared — no  efforts  were  made  to 
aid  the  authorities  in  the  difficult  task 
of  investigating  into  the  perpetrators 
of  these  enormities ; — on  the  contrary, 
the  question  they  asked  each  other 
every  morning  was,  "  Wbat*s  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  the  secret  select  has 
been  on  for  weeks,  undnot/nng  has  been 
done  yet.** 

But  this  demoralization,  serious  as 
it  is,  is  but  a  part  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  these  strikes,  when  they  run 
into  combined  conspiracy.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  to  secure  impunity  to 
crime  is  of  a  still  more  alarming  cha- 
racter, and  by  enlisting  multitudes  in 
the  object  of  eluding  or  preventing  jus- 
tice^ utterly  confounds  and  destrojrs 
the  moral  feelings  of  mankind — This 
system  was  proved  at  the  trial  to  have 
consisted,  in  the  cotton-spinners'  ease, 
of  the  following  particulars : — And  in 
relation  to  that  trial  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  greatest  living  lawyer 
of  England,  Sir  Edward  Su^^en,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  m  the  de- 
bate on  the  remission  of  the  convicts* 
sentence,  on  February  13, 1838 — "  No 
case  had  ever  been  investigated  with 
more  attention;  no  advantages  had 
been  taken  against  the  prbonersin  any 
particular ;  while  the  atrocity  of  the 
proceedings  was  greater  than  that  of 
which  any  single  man  could  be  guilty. 


A  more  atrocious  case  he  could  not 
conceive ;  and  it  showed  most  dearly 
that  there  was  no  crime  to  which  com- 
bination rising  into  conspiracy  could 
not  lead.*' 

I.  To  have  three  or  four  aesociates 
always  out  with  the  assassin  or  incen- 
diary when  the  murder  or  arson  is  to 
be  committed,  in  order  to  distract  at- 
tention in  case  of  pursuit,  and  aid  in  a 
rescue  in  the  event  of  apprehension. 
They  are  all  paid  by  the  committee  of 
the  conspirators,  but  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  principal  assassin.  As  an 
example,  Murdoch  swore  at  the  cot- 
ton-spinners* trial, 

"  I  remember  the  sbootiog  of  John  Grt- 
ham.  After  this,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  ;  but  it  then  acted  openly 
on  account  of  a  dispute  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  trade  about  the  shooting,  it  being  re- 
solved that  such  a  measure  should  not  again 
be  repeated  or  authorized.  Rean  was  the 
person  who  fired  the  shot.  He  was  whipped 
through  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  banished. 
Daniel  Orr  had  made  claims  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  a  reference  was  made  to  five  to  con- 
sider his  claim.  I  was  one.  His  claim  was 
L.20,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  hired 
with  Kean  and  Laffertyt  and  another  man, 
to  shoot  at  Graham.  Referees  ordered  him 
to  produce  a  witness  to  prove  hit  hiring^  and 
he  produced  Thomae  Paiersont  and  the 
referees  were  satisfied,  and  awarded  the  sum. 
After  Kean*s  trial,  twelve  shillings  weekly 
for  eighteen  months  were  paid  his  wife. 
Lafferty's  wife  got  the  same.  He  was  con- 
victed, sent  to  Bridewell,  and  then  by  the 
Association  sent  to  America.  Knew  these 
things  as  a  member  of  committee.  The  ex- 
penses of  Kean's  trial  were  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. This  was  in  1825,  or  early  in 
1826.  Remembers  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation after  this,  to  deny  the  charges  that 
the  Association  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
these  crimes.  Two  reporters  were  brought 
to  report  the  speeches,  which  were  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  Thomas  Patenon,  al- 
ready metitionedt  epoke*  denying  any  parti^ 
eipation  in  the  Auodation,**' 

So  that  the  very  person  who  proved 
the  hiring  of  the  assassins  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  enable  theassassin  to 
claim  his  reward,  was  brought  forward 
at  a  public  meetings  where  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  were  present,  to  deny 
all  participation  of  the  Association  in 
the  crime ! 

n.  The  next  part  of  the  system  is 
tQ  have  a  number  of  persons  always 
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ready  to  prove  an  alibi,  however  false, 
iu  favour  of  any  of  the  assassins  vho 
may  be  brought  to  trial.  This  is  easi- 
ly done,  as  the  oaths  or  obligations  of 
secrecy  generally  administered,  are 
considered  so  binding,  that  no  difficul* 
ty  is  ever  experienced  in  getting  any 
number  of  witnesses  that  is  desired  to 
swearto  any  alibi,  however  unfounded. 
Upon  this  subject  it  is  observed  in  a 
memorial,  signed  by  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Renfrewshire,  the  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  Convener  of  Lanarkshire,  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Durabartonsliire, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  the 
Sheriffs  of  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire,  and  Stirlingshire,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Quarter  Session3  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  all  the  leading  gen- 
tlemen and  magistrates  of  that  part  of 
Scotland,  addressed  to  Government, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  police  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts around  Glasgow, — 

*'  That  the  repression  of  crime  consequent 
on  svcb  a  system,  by  means  of  penal  exam- 
ple, has  become,  beyond  all  precedent,  diflli- 
cuU,  from  the  system  of  secret  oatbs  and 
cIo»e  hidden  consspiracy,  which  originating 
with,  and  first  fully  established  among  the 
cotton-spinners,  has  now,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  been  communicated  by  them  to 
the  colliers,  iron -moulders,  and  several 
other  trades.  'These  oaths  bind  the  asso- 
datrd  tradesmen  to  do  tvery  thiug  possi- 
ble to  support  each  other,  and  their  uoiun, 
and  to  obey  the  will  of  the  majority  in  all 
matters  whatever,  whether  legal  or  illegal. 
This  oath  is  considered  by  all  who  have 
taken  it,  so  binding,  that  it  renders  utterly 
useless,  and  of  no  effect,  any  subsequent 
oath  which  may  be  administered  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  renders  the  getting  up,  at  any 
time,  of  false  evidence,  a  matter  of  compa- 
rative ease.  Numbers  of  the  combined 
workmen  are  at  all  times  ready  to  swear  to 
an  aiihiy  or  any  thing,  however  false,  which 
may  be  necessary  to  screen  a  prisoner  of 
thetr  number,  when  brought  to  trial.  From 
the  talent  and  experience  with  which  these 
false  stories  are  got  up,  and  apparent  respec- 
tability and  education  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  they  are  sworn  to,  they  are  enabled 
to  infuse  the  greatest  doubt  and  perplexity 
into  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  render  it  a 
matter  of  extreme  difhculty  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction in  any  case,  even  upon  the  clearest 
possible  evidence.  This  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  in  Scotland,  from  the  necessity  of 
serving  upon  the  prisoner,  fifteen  days  before 
the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  indictment,  with 
a  list  of  all  the  witnesses*  names  and  desig- 
nations who  are  to  be  adduced  against  him, 
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which  renders  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  com- 
bined workmea  to  ascertain,  long  before,  all 
the  factH  hkely  to  be  sworn  to  at  the  trial, 
and  to  get  up  a  faUe  concerted  story,  tu  meet 
any  evidence,  however  clear,  which  may  bo 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  or 
intimidate,  or  get  put  out  of  the  way,  the 
principal  witnesses  who  are  to  give  evidence 
in  support  of  it.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  the 
small  number  of  convictions  of  this  desciip- 
tion,  obtained  of  late  years,  in  comparison  to 
the  great  amount  of  crimes  that  have  been 
committed,  is  to  be  ascribed.  And  when- 
ever the  accused  have  been  found  guilty,  it 
has  ouly  been  by  committing  the  principal 
witnesses  to  prison,  at  their  own  request, 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  examination, 
till  trial,  and  giving  them  the  means  of  emi- 
gration for  life,  the  moment  the  trial  is  over. 
This  was  done  with  eight  witnescea  on  an 
occasion  of  certain  colliers  triejl  for  an  ag<^ 
gravated  assault  in  1834,  and  with  aeven  of 
the  witnesaea  on  the  cotton-spinners*  trial  in 
1838." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical 
working  of  this  alibi  system,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  proved  at 
^he  cotton-spumers*  trial  that  the  alibi 
for  M'Lean,  the  person  charged  with 
murder,  was  got  up  before  he  was 
either  suspected  or  a  warrant  issued 
against  him:  That  the  whole  work- 
men employed  at  the  factory  with 
him  were  assembled  at  its  preparation ; 
that  he  left  with  his  father,  iu  his  own 
handwriting,  a  note  of  the  persons 
who  could  prove  his  alibi,  and  the 
facts  to  which  they  were  to  swear,  be- 
fore he  absconded;  that  the  first  he 
put  down  swore  at  the  trial  the  alibi 
was  false,  or  at  least  that  ho  could  not 
speak  to  it ;  but  that  the  rest  came 
forward  and  swore  roundly  as  desired, 
and  so  perplexed  the  jury  as  to  pro- 
duce a  verdict  of  Not  Proven. 

III. — If,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, a  person  is  apprehended  and 
committed  on  a  serious  charge  of  com- 
bination outrage,  he  is  immediately 
defended  by  the  agents,  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  association  ;  no  expenses  are 
spared  in  the  defence,  the  first  counsel 
at  the  bar  are  retained  for  the  prison- 
er, and  every  objection  that  ingenuity 
can  suggest  is  taken  to  the  proceed- 
ings. Thus,  as  an  example,  Mr  Henry 
Cockburn,  afterwards  Solicitor-  Ge- 
neral, and  now  Lord  Cockburn,  was 
retained  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton- 
spinners*  conspiracy  to  defend  Kean 
Ifho  shot  Graham  in  spring  1625 1 
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and  Hr  Duncan  M'Neil,  lately  Soli- 
citor-General,  and  Mr  P.  Robertson, 
both  of  weli-known  talent  and  cele- 
brity at  the  Scotch  bar,  were  retained 
by  the  same  Association  to  defend  the 
cotton-spinners  at  the  late  trial  at 
Edinburgh.  All  this  is  fair  enough, 
and  no  more  than  every  lover  of  jus- 
tice would  wish,  if  possible,  to  see  in 
every  serious  case  ;  but  the  other  steps 
simultaneously  taken  by  the  conspira- 
tors, and  the  combined  unions  in  alli- 
ance with  them,  are  much  more  repre- 
hensible. 'I'he  moment  the  prisoner 
is  committed,  violent  meetings  are 
held  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  country  to  denounce  the  con- 
duct of  the  authorities  concerned  in 
the  apprehension  or  committal,  as  ar- 
bitrary, tyrannical,  and  groundless; 
and  threats  of  assassination  are  libe- 
rally bestowed  in  certain  well-known 
ways  on  all  the  functionaries  engaged 
in  the  transaction.  In  the  cotton- 
spinners'  case,  a  furious  placard,  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire  as  cruel,  tyrannical,  and 
oppressive,  in  apprehending  the  con- 
spirators now  convicted  and  transport- 
ed, was  placarded  in  one  day  in  every 
manufacturing  town  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  26th  August  last; 
and  this  was  immediately  followed  by 
meetings  every  where  condemning  the 
authorities,  and  measures  taken,  with- 
out the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  evidence  to  be  adduced 
at  the  trial.  These  were  followed  by 
petitions  to  Government  from  all  quar- 
ters to  have  the  proceedings  stopped 
and  prisoners  li  herated.  A  petition  was 
signed  by  20,000  persons  from  Glas- 
gow, praying  to  have  the  committee 
liberated  without  trial,  when  not  one 
of  the  petitioners  knew  any  thing  of 
the  evidence,  or  could  tell  that  half- 
a-dozen  eyewitnesses  were  not  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  guilt  of  every  one 
of  the  prisoners  under  prosecution. 

IV.  Reprehensible  as  these  pro- 
ceedings are,  they  have  at  least  this 
excuse,  that  they  are  levelled  at  per- 
sons of  official  station  and  character, 
and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  gene- 
rally proof  against  such  menaces. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the 
extraordinary  methods  taken  to  inti- 
midate and  suborn  the  witnesses ;  and 
the  length  to  which  this  system  is  car- 
ried could  not  be  conceived  by  those 
who  are  aot  coay^rAsmt  Tfith  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  in  the  manufac« 
turing  districts  of  the  kingdom.  To 
this  cause  we  are  to  ascribe  the  long- 
established  impunity  of  such  offences 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  as  proved  by 
the  long  catalogue  of  hideous  crimes 
sworn  to  by  Murdoch  in  the  cotton- 
spinners*  trial,  and  of  which  one  only 
— that  of  Kcan  in  1825 — was  made 
the  subject  of  conviction  and  punish* 
ment.  "  The  following  placard,  issued 
by  the  cotton  masters  in  Renfrewshire, 
in  January,  1824,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  life  and  property 
was  assailed  by  the  combined  conspi- 
rators at  that  period  in  that  county, 
and  of  these  only  one,  that  of  shooting 
at  Mr  Kerr,  was  the  subject  of  tridl 
and  punishment : — 

"  The  master  cotton-apionera  of  Renfrew- 
sbire,  considering  that,  on  the  night  bckireea 
the  2d  and  3d  of  May  last,  the  cotton- mill 
of  Messrs  Robert  Freelaad  and  Company,  at 
Bridge  of  Weir,  was  wilfully  set  fire  to  ; 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September 
laHt,  Robert  Todd,  cotton-spinner  at  Arthur- 
lie,  was  barbarously  shot  at  when  in  his  own 
house,  and  severely  wounded  ;  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  26ih  of  November  last,  William 
Kerr,  cotton-spinner  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  was 
waylaid  on  his  return  home,  and  also  severe- 
ly wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  piMto] ;  and 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  13  th  of  December 
last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
cotton-work  of  Mr  William  Arrol  at  Hous- 
ton ;  and  considering  that  anonymous  letters 
have  been  sent  to  various  operative  spinners 
and  to  several  masters,  threatening  assassina- 
tion if  particular  workmen  remain  in  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
other  acts  of  felony  are  in  contemplation  bi- 
milar  to  those  which  have  already  occurred ; 
and  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these 
atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed  and 
are  intended  by  incendiaries  and  assa$sina, 
HIRED  and  PAID  by  an  Association  of  Ope- 
rative Spinners  in  this  county,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  control  the  masters  in  the  choice 
of  their  servants ;  and  it  is  known  that  al- 
most the  whole  operative  spinners  of  the  dis- 
trict regularly  contribute  money  towards  the 
payment  of  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 
property  and  perpetration  of  murder — there- 
fore the  master  cotton -spinners  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  come  forward  in  a  body,  and 
in  aid  of  the  police  of  the  county  to  adopt 
the  strongest  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
a  system  of  crime  so  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  operatives,  so  injurious  to  their 
true  interests,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  Accordingly,  notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  this  mill  has  stopped  work,  and 
the  WHOLE  OPERATIVK  SPIMNEAS  who  wer« 

•mplojed  8t  it  aax  Pisaussxfi,  And  aotiM 
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ii  further  given,  that  at  the  mill  will  remain 
idle  until  the  exi»ting  ronspinicy  among  the 
opiTativft  in  eompletfly  nuhverted,  ic  in  ia 
lik«  manner  determined  that  hereaftert  so  toon 
and  Ko  often  a*  any  symptum  of  the  renewal 
of  such  a  system  of  conspiracy  and  contri- 
butiun  khall  be  discovered,  the  whole  milltt  of 
the  ctmnty  will  insrantly  be  again  thrown 
idle,  and  work  shall  be  suspended  till  the 
complete  suppression  of  such  renewed  con- 
spiracy and  the  detection  of  its  principal  in- 
stigators, the  masters  being  resolved  that  no 
consideration  will  indued  them  to  prosecute 
their  business  while  their  servants  are  con- 
cerned in  designs  so  criminal  and  alarming. 
— .3d  Jaa.  Id24." 

Such  was  the  state  of  terror  of  the 
principal  witnesses  at  the  late  cotton- 
spinners*  trial  at  Edinburgh,  that  the 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  deponed  at  the 
trial  that  none  of  them  would  come  to 
the  Sheriff's  office,  or  any  of  the  pub- 
lie  offices,  where  a  guard  was  at  thtt 
period  habitually  bet,  but  that  he  was 
constrained  to  meet  them  at  first  in  a 
vault  under  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  Glasgow,  and  that  the  inves- 
tigations were  conducted  in  different 
places,  sometimes  in  the  night,  and 
always  under  the  precaution  of  the 
witnesses  and  examinators  coming  in 
and  departing  separately,  and  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  They  were  all,  at  their 
own  request,  seven  in  number,  com" 
mitted  to  prison,  as  the  only  security 
for  their  lives  the  moment  their  de- 
positions were  taken,  where  some  of 
them  lay  for  five  months  before  the 
trial  came  on  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
over  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  all 
sent  into  exile  fur  life  from  this 
country  I  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  crimes  should 
be  numerous  and  convictions  few  ; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  it  was  possible 
to  bring  forward  so  much  evidence  as 
Was  actually  adduced  at  the  trial. ; 

V.  This  system,  bad  as  it  is,  would 
be  ineffectual  to  nourish  crime  and 
secure  impunity,  if  it  were  not  coupled 
with  a  system  of  secret  oaths,  binding 
the  persons  taking  them  to  stand  by 
the  Association  and  each  other  at  all 
hazards  and  in  all  circumstances. 
That  this  system  prevailed  extensive- 
ly, if  not  universally,  in  the  Cotton- 
spinners*  Association  in  Scotland,  was 
completely  proved  at  the  trial,  espe- 
cially by  the  Bible  found  in  the  com- 
mittee-room by  the  officer  making  the 
search,  and  which,  quite  clean  the' 
f9h«r4$  was  •xiromely  soiled  and  dirty 


at  the  pages  whore  the  words"  Ashdod** 
and  *'  Armageddon"  occur  in  Isaiah 
and  the  Revelations.  On  this  subject 
Murdoch  observed,  that  on  entering 
the  Association  he  <<  took  an  oath  in 
two  branches :  one  of  secrecy  of  t/is 
taking  of  the  oath,  after  explaining  the 
good  to  flow  from  the  oath ;  the  se- 
cond branch  was  administered,  to 
abide  by  resolutions  of  mHJority,  in 
all  cases,  and  to  keep  secret  the  pro* 
ceedings.  A  Bible  was  used,  by  be« 
ing  placed  on  the  occasion  in  the  right 
oxter  (arm- pit).  A  word  was  given 
— Ashdod,  from  Isaiah,  xx.  1.  Signs 
also  used  for  recognition  to  the  bre- 
thren. An  addition  was  made  in 
1A2'2,  in  the  word  and  oath — u4rma- 
geddon,  from  Revelations,  xvi.  16. 
The  oath  was  more  vicious  in  its  na- 
ture,  introducing  something  about  pu* 
nishment  and  abhorrence  of  'nobs/ 
Understand  a  nob  to  be  a  man  who 
enters  at  a  reduction  of  wages  during 
a '  strike,*  or,  what  is  a  greater  of- 
fence, one  who  reveals  the  names  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  or  speaks  to  finy 
man  who  reveals  the  Secret  Commit* 
tee.  Have  not  been  present  at  an 
oath  for  nine  or  ten  years,  since  after 
a  third  was  introduced,  and  that  oath 
was  much  worse  than  either  of  the 
former.  It  contained  something 
about  masters  not  in  the  prior  ones,** 

On  this  subject,  it  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  influence  of  such  fright- 
ful oaths  in  extinguishing  all  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  nature,  that,  though 
the  administration  of  oaths  was  fully 
proved  by  all  the  protected  witnesses* 
that  is,  those  brought  from  the  jail  to 
the  court-house»  and  sent  from  thence 
back  to  confinement,  and  though  their 
evidence  was  corroborated  completely 
by  the  significant  soilings  of  the  pages 
at  the  words  Ashdod  and  Armageddon 
in  the  Committee*s  Bible ;  yet  almost 
all  the  unprotectedwitnesses,  including 
several  members  of  the  Committee  ex« 
amined  in  exculpation,  not  only  de« 
nied  the  oath,  but  even  denied  they 
ever  saw  a  Bible  in  their  room,  though 
it  was  lying  there  at  their  apprehen- 
sion, and  its  condition  proved  it  had 
been  in  constant  use,  at  least  in  refer- 
ence to  these  words.  Indeed  the  ta^ 
king  of  these  oaths  by  this  combina- 
tion is  universally  known  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  and  nut  denied,  in  private 
at  least,  by  their  warmest  supporters. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the:>e  extra- 
Ordinary  denials  of  the  oatbi  by  thg 
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prisoners*  witnesses*  was  the  effect  of 
terror,  or  of  a  lingering  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  secret  oaths  as  being  the 
first.  In  charity,  we  trust  it  was  cither 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  not  wilful  false- 
hood, which  led  to  this  general  denial 
of  the  oaths,  which  naust  have  been 
known  to  the  witnesses.  Whether  it  was 
the  one  or  the  other  is  immatcriai,  as 
in  either  view  it  is  clear  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  system  is  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  primary  objects  of 
Government,  security  to  life  and  pro« 
perty,  and  equally  subversive  of  all 
moral  feeling  or  right  conduct  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  such  effects  of  faction  and 
combination  in  demoralizing  tlie 
working  classes ;  the  brightest  intel- 
lects in  the  kingdom  are  not  exempt 
from  their  influence — they  have  con- 
verted the  once  philanthropic  Henry 
Brougham  into  the  apologist  of  men 
convicted  of  participation  in  a  conspi- 
racy which  had  dealt  wholesale  in 
conflagration  and  murder ! 

But  bad  as  the  moral  effects  of 
these  combinations  are,  when  they  run 
in  this  manner  into  conspiracy  and 
violence,  on  the  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  perpetration  of  these 
enormities,  they  yet  are  trifling  in 
comparison  of  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces which  on  a  much  more  extended 
sphere  arise  from  the  multitudes  who 
are  thrown  idle,  often  for  months  to« 
gether,  from  the  operation  of  these 
strikes,  without  the  smallest  provision, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  altogether  to 
outstrip  the  utmost  efforts  even  of 
Christian  charity.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  observation,  that  it  is  always 
the  persons  in  skilled  trades  who  strike, 
and  in  them,  those  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  lines.  Thus,  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  it  is  the  spinners ;  in 
the  ironworks,  the  moulders ;  in  the 
mines,  the  colliers  or  iron- miners  ;  in 
the  print-fields,  the  printers ;  in  the 
building  trade,  the  masons ;  in  the 
carpenter,  the  sawyers,  who  are  com- 
bined together,  and  raise  funds  which 
enable  them  to  dole  out  a  certain  ali- 
ment, miserable  enough,  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  but  still  something,  to 
those  who  have  thus  voluntarily  thrown 
themselves  into  a  state  of  idleness.  But 
when  they  have  done  so,  what  is  to 
come  of  the  vast  multitude  of  inferior 
and  less  skilled  operatives  who  de- 
pend upon  these  highly-educated  ope- 
ratives fqt  their  employment,  and  are 
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utterly  ruined  by  the  strike,  without  a 
single  farthing  being  provided  for 
sustenance  ?  What  is  to  come  of  the 
thousands  of  piecers  and  pickers  whom 
the  spinners'  bti  ikes  deprive  of  bread ; 
or  ttie  thousands  of  drawboys  and 
carters  whom  the  colliers  and  miners' 
strike  utterly  ruins ;  or  the  thousands 
of  porters,  labourers,  and  brick-car- 
riers, and  mortar-layers  whom  tho 
masons*  strike  suddenly  reduces  to  des- 
titution ?  Melancholy  experience  con  • 
vinces  us  that  hardly  any  of  these 
classes,  especially  in  great  towns  or 
crowded  neighbourhoods  where  strikes 
are  most  frequent,  ever  lay  by  a  single 
farthing,  even  during  tho  most  pros- 
perous periods  ;  almost  invariably 
they  eat  and  drink,  as  if  misery  and 
want  were  never  to  return.  When, 
therefore,  the  evil  day  does  arrive, 
and  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  a 
strike  in  their  skilled  and  highly-edu- 
cated employers  among  the  operatives 
is  promulgated,  it  comes  upon  them 
like  a  thunderbolt  when  totally  un- 
prepared, and  too  often  already  in 
debt  from  the  extravagance  produced 
by  former  prosperous  years.  Their 
numbers  are  such  as  to  defy  the  ut- 
most efforts  either  of  legal  or  volun- 
tary relief.  The  strike  of  660  spinners 
in  Preston,  in  1827,  we  have  seen 
threw  8000  persons  idle.  It  may  be 
conceived,  then,  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  the  w/iole  ski/led 
trades  of  Glasgow 9  with  the  exception 
of  the  printers,  hand  and  power-loom 
weaver^,  being  on  a  strike  at  the  same 
time  for  several  months  last  sum- 
mer! Tho  cotton-spinners,  iron-mi- 
ners, iron- moulders,  colliers,  sawyers, 
and  others,  all  idle  at  the  same  time  I 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
above  twenty  thousand  hands  were 
thrown  loose  by  these  monstrous 
proceedings,  and  that,  including  their 
families,  at  least  sixty  thousand 
PERSONS  were  reduced  to  destitutiou  at 
once,  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
distress,  solely  by  the  ambition  and 
folly  of  a  few  committees  in  manage- 
ment of  the  skilled  trades!  Sixty 
thousand  idle  and  starving  human 
beings !  Here  was  ample  food  for 
the  growth  and  diffusion  of  crime — a 
steam-power  engine  erected  by  tho 
devil  for  the  spread  of  depravity  un- 
pcecedented  in.  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. And  this  is  the  fruit  of  tho 
spread  of  Liberal  principles,  and  the 
triumph  of  modern  phii^thropy — ^ 
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practical  example  of  the  working  of 
the  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment! 

When  such  causes  were  in  operation 
for  the  multiplication  of  crime,  our  read- 
ers will  not  be  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  number  of  persons  tried 
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for  serious  offences  in  Lanarkshire 
from  1824,  when  combinations,  by 
being  declared  legal,  became  so  fre- 
quent, down  to  the  present  time. 
They  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
crimes  of  a  deep  dye  which  are  re- 
served for  the  Circuit  Judges  or  the 
Sheriff,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jiiry. 


Years. 

Til-dby 
Justifiaiy  Judges. 

Sliciiff 
•nda  Jury. 

Total, 

1824 

117 

1 

118 

•1825 

153 

7 

160 

•1826 

167 

21 

188 

1827 

162 

8 

170 

1828 

194 

18 

212 

1829 

201 

38 

239 

1830 

232 

39 

271 

1831 

207 

81 

238 

1832 

220 

52 

272 

1833 

287 

54 

341 

•1834 

236 

31 

267 

1835 

291 

57 

348 

•1836 

225 

104 

329 

•1837 

264 

128 

392 

Thus,  since  the  year  1824,  when 
combinations  became  so  frequent,  se- 
rious crimes  tried  in  Lanarkshire  have 
increased  considerably  more  than 
threefold,  while  the  population,  during 
the  same  period,  has  only  advanced 
from.  162,000  to  253,000,  an  increase 
of  about  55  per  cent.  While  the 
increase  of  the  people  was  fifty-five^ 
the  growth  of  crime  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  combinations,  con- 
spiracies, general  education,  liberal 
principles,  self-government,  and  the 
voluntary  system,  was  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  a  curious  and  highly  in- 
structive table,  to  exhibit  in  one 
view,  during^  the  various  years,  from 
1824  to  1837,  in  Glasgow,  the  growth 
of  population,  of  crime,  of  fever,  of 
death,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  as 
illustrating  the  operation  of  self-go- 
vernment and  combined  conspiracy 
upon  the  moral,  physical,  and  patri- 
monial circumstances  of  the  poor. 
We  have  thrown  these  results  into  a 
note  in  one  table,  and  thus  exhibited 
at  one  glance  the  whole  melancholy 
and  appalling  results  of  entrusting 
from  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  or  con- 
fidence in  their  wisdom,  intelligence, 
and  moderation,  the  operative  classes 
with  the  power  of  self  government,  f 


The  subject  of  combinaUon  in  all 
its  branches,  and  of  the  conspiracies 
emanating  from  it,  is  speedily  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  coromiitte  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  has  long 
arrested  that  oi  all  the  humane  and 
considerate  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Notwithstanding  all  that  we  have 
advanced  on  the  woful  results  of  these 
conspiracies,  exceeding  in  the  tyran- 
ny which  they  exercise,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  which  they  produce,  any 
thing  that  could  have  been  attempted 
by  the  Czar  Peter  or  Sultan  Mahmoud 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power ;  still 
we  are  far  from  advocating  or  recpm- 
mending  a  return  to  the  old  combina- 
tion laws.  We  know  that  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  we  know  also  that  were 
it  practicable  it  is  not  desirable.  We 
are  no  strangers  to  the  ftict  that  it  was 
proved  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  on  this 
subject  in  1824,  that  almost  all  trades 
had  combinations  during  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  old  laws,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  them  secret  only 
increased  their  natural  tendency  to 
crime.  We  are  far  also  from  char- 
ging against  all  trades*  unions  the  atro- 
cities proved  against  the  Glasgow 
cotton-spinners,  though  unquestiona- 
bly the  extended  efforts  made  by  the 


•  Years  when  combinntions  were  peculiarly  prevalent, 
t  See  Table,  next  page. 
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associated  operatiyes  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
especially  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
after  all  the  evidence  which  has  heen 
led,  eighteen  thousand  persons  in  Man- 
chester have  signed  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament in  their  behalf,  demonstrates, 
that  the  minds  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  generally  are  prepared  to  en- 
ter into  such  a  system  to  an  extent 
which  could  never  a  priori  have  been 
conceived.  What  we  assert  is,  that 
though  many  trades*  unions  may  be 
innocent  hitherto,  all  are  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  crime ;  and  that  experience 
proves  that  very  little  excitement, 
which  is  usually  abundantly  applied 
on  such  occasions,  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  overstep  the  barrier. 

The  true  principle  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  adopt  for  the  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  problem,  is  that  of  the 
Freedom  op  Labour.  Protect  the 
workmen  from  the  despots  of  their 
own  creating ;  from  the  iron  rod  of 
their  ruling  committees,  on  the  saipo 
principle  on  which  you  have  interpos- 
ed to  protect  them  from  the  combina- 
tion of  their  employers.     This  is  not 
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reverting  to  any  old  or  tyrannical 
system,  it  is  only  applying  to  them  the 
principles  for  which  they  themselves 
contend.  Protect  the  industrious  mi- 
nority willing  to  work  against  the  ty« 
rant  majority  holding  out  for  a  strike. 
But  to  do  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
enact  laws  increasing  the  power  of 
punishing  combination  offences ;  they 
already  exist,  and  have  been  found  to 
be  totally  unavailing  against  such 
gigantic  causes  of  evil ;  it  is  much 
more  necessary  to  establish  a  civil 
force  capable  of  supporting  the  civil 
magistrate  in  bis  content  with  such 
organized  and  formidable  confedera- 
cies, under  the  direction  of  such  des- 
perate and  reckless  leaders.  With- 
out such  a  police  establishment  per- 
manently on  foot,  and  always  to  be 
relied  on,  as  may  render  the  law  real- 
ly effective  in  the  repression  of  com- 
bination, violence,  and  the  protection 
of  honest  industry,  all  coercive  laws 
will  speedily  become  a  dead  letter. 
Hitherto  peace  has  in  general  been 
preserved  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts on  occasion  of  combinatiun- 
strikes  entirely  by  the  unrestrained 


t  Table  (referred  to  aniet  301),  exhibiting  the  increase  of  criminals  tried  by  the  Juso 
tieiary  Judges  and  the  Sheriff,  with  a  jury,  in  lAnarkshire  ;  the  number  of  fever  caaea 
treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  the  number  of  deaths ;  the  population  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  and  serious  crimes  to  the  existing  numbers  in  Glasgow,  from  1822 
to  1837. 
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Criminals. 

Total 
tried  in 
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Courts. 
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Patients 

in  Royal 

lofirm- 

*ry. 
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DcBttld. 
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Crime  to 
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Tried  by 
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18-23 

1824 

•1825 

•1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

•1834 

1835 

•1836 
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151.440 
156.170 
161,120 
166,280 
171,660 
177.280 
183,150 
189,270 
195,650 
202.420 
209,230 
216,450 
•223,940 
231,800 
244,000 
•253.000 

98 
114 
117 
153 
167 
162 
194 
201 
232 
207 
220 
287 
236 
291 
2-25 
264 

0 
0 

1 

7 

21 

8 

18 

38 

39 

31 

52 

54 

31 

57 

104 

128 

98 
114 
118 
160 
188 
170 
212 
239 
271 
238 
272 
341 
267 
348 
329 
392t 

229 

269 

523 

897 

926 

1084 

1511 

865 

729 

1657 

1589 

1288 

2003 

1359 

3125 

3860t 

8690 
4647 
4670 
4898 
4538 
5136 
5942 
5452 
5785 
6547 

10,278 
6632 
6728 
7849 
9143 

10,888 

1:4100 
1 :  33-75 
1  :  34-50 
1 :  33  94 
1  :  37-82 
1:34  51 
1 :  30-82 
1:34  74 
1:37  73 
1 :  30-91 
I  :  20-35 
1  :  32-63 
1  :  33-28 
1:29  53 
I  :.26-687 
1 :  24-20 

1 :  15-40 
1:13  66 
1:13  61 
1 :  10-87 
1:    9  09 
1 :  10  41 
1:   8-73 
1:   7-90 
1:    719 
1:    8-48 
1:    7-68 
1:    6-33 
1:    8  38 
1  :    6  33 
1:    7  41 
1:    6  45 

•  Yean  when  combination  was  peculiarly  prevnlent 

t  ThffM  numbers,  of  eour  e.  are  exc  usive  of  the  tummary  eommltnoents.  Theie  weze,  (o  Glasgow 
Bridewell,  in  l<t3l.  164  •.—and,  in  1h37.  1841. 

%  la  the  year  ls57  Uie  toud  number  of  fever  patients  In  the  whole  population  was  eitiffiattd  al 
SO»UOU«  of  whom  auuo  died.  ^ 
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and  irresistible  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
The  industrious  minority,  destitute  of 
all  efficient  protection,  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle  to  a  force  which  there 
was  nothing  to  resist ;  their  families 
starved  and  perished  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  pouring  forth  curses  with 
their  last  breath  on  the  committees 
who  had  consigned  them  to  destruc- 
tion. Mean- while  the  combination 
boasted  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
when,  in  fact,  it  arose  from  the  total 
inability  of  any  one  to  contend  with 
theii  violence — "  Quum  solitudinem 
faciunt  pacem  appellant.*'  The  mili- 
tary cannot  and  should  not,  except  in 
extreme  cases  bordering  on  rebeilion* 
be  employed  in  the  protection  of  peace- 
fdl  industry  on  such  occasions.     Self* 
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government  has  provided  ample  work 
for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  in  the  establishment  of 
a  powerful  police  force  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  capable  of  affording 
certain  protection  to  industry  and  pro- 
perty against  combined  conspiracy, 
coupled  with  a  slight  increase  of  the 
power  of  summary  conviction  by  the 
magistrate  in  case  of  combination  riot, 
or  injury,  that  the  only  means  are  to  be 
found  of  gradually  repressing  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  system  which,  if  allowed  as 
heretofore  to  go  unchecked,  will  in- 
fallibly ruin  the  character  of  our  manu- 
facturing population,  and  banish  capi- 
tal, with  all  its  attendant  strength  and 
resources,  for  ever  from  this  country. 
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.  A  cuRiors  craestion  Is  started  by  M. 
Guizot  in  his  Lectures  on  Civilisation 
in  France,  as  to  the  originality  of 
the  Paradise  Lost.  A  crowd  of  book- 
learned  critics  have  endeavoured  to 
show  their  ingenuity  by  finding  out 
that  Glorious  John  has  clothed  him- 
self in  classical  feathers,  and  have  re- 
stored to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
Slumes  that  properly  belonged  to  them ; 
ut  except  in  this  instance,  we  have 
never  heard  an  accusation  of  wholesale 
theft  brought  against  the  English  Ho- 
mer. Start  not,  reader,  at  the  appa- 
rent harshness  of  our  expression. 

The  word  plagiarism  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary  is  defined  to  be  ^  a  thefl 
in  literatiire ;  an  appropriation  of 
another's  thoughts."  As  to  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  two  cases,  we  can  see  no 
great  difference  between  a  theft  in  li- 
terature and  a  theft  in  silver-plate, — 
but  the  law  is  more  indulgent,  as  it 
inflicts  no  punishment  on  the  appro- 
priator  of  another  man*s  similes,  while 
itcondemns  the  appropriator  of  another 
man*s  spoons  to  a  residence  in  jnil. 
Perhaps  this  mildness  of  the  law  arises 
from  a  wise  consideration,  that  there 
are  few  similes  so  valuable  as  a  solid 
silver  spoon, — and  from  the  considera- 
tion also,  that  an  idea,  like  an  Irish 
bird,  can  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  real  proprietor  suf- 
fers no  loss  by  the  apparent  gain  of 
the  appropriator.  But  in  a  matter  so 
weighty  as  the  reputation  of  Milton, 


we  should  attach  a  great  value  even 
to  trifles, — we,  therefore,  consent  very 
willingly  to  restore  some  images  he 
borrowed  from  Virgil — images,  by  the 
by,  which  he  borrowed  in  stucco  and 
returned  in  marble  ;— but  after  every 
thing  has  been  taken  away  to  which 
afly  pretension  can  be  advanced  on  be- 
half of  his  predecessors,  wo  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  rest  his 
principal  claim  for  admiration  on  the 
magnificent  imagination  that  fixed  on 
such  a  subject  for  its  theme.  "  I  am 
BOW  to  examine  the  Paradise  Lost," 
says  the  immortal  Samivell — "  a  poem, 
which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  flrst  place,  and 
with  respect  to  performance,  the  second 
among  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind." 

Now  in  opposition  to  this  claim  of 
pre-eminence,  "with  respect  to  de- 
sign," there  comesa  very  learned  scho- 
lar, and  eloquent  professor,  and  tells 
us  that  the  design  is  by  no  means  new 
— thnt  it  is  in  fact  as  old  as  the  hills, — 
2ltM  that  there  was  a  Milton, — a  well- 
known  poet  in  France  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  who  chose  the  same  identi- 
cal subject,  ind  in  many  respects  treat- 
ed it  in  precisely  the  same  way.  We 
intend  to  lay  these  resemblances  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves  how  far  the  accusation 
is  borne  out  by  the  proofs. 

The  real  Simon  Pure,  who  deserves 
all  the  commendations  on  the  score  of 
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daring  origin  all  ty>  that  have  been  la- 
vished on  the  modern,  is  Alcimus 
Eedicius  Avitiis,  Bishop  of  Vienne  in 
the  year  490,  and  known  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Calendar  as  Saint  Avitus. 
He  was  born  of  a  senatorial  family  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  lived  a  life  of  high  honour 
and  renown  till  the  year  525.  There 
are  many  of  his  writings  still  extant, 
but  as  they  are  principally  letters  and 
homilies  connected  with  his  profession, 
we  pass  them  over  to  consider  him  in 
his  character  as  a  Christian  poet.  The 
three  poems  we  are  interested  in  (if 
three  they  may  be  called,  which  in 
reality  are  only  one)  are  De  Origine 
Mundi,  in  325  verses ;— De  Originali 
Peccato,in423  verses,  and  De  Senten- 
tia  Dei,  in  435  verses.  The  very 
names  of  these  poems,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, might  be  used  to  express  the 
matter  of  Milton*s  epic.  The  begin- 
ning  of  the  world, — the  first  sin,  and 
the  judgment  of  God,  do  indeed  form 
the  very  argument  of  the  Paradise 
Lost. 

"  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fniit 
or  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe,'* 

might  have  been  the  opening  lines — 
nay,  might  have  been  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  trilogy  of  the  old  Bishop  of 
Vienne.  In  the  comparison  we  are 
going  to  institute,  we  shall  take  M. 
Guizot  for  our  guide,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  comparing  Milton  in  English 
with  Avitus  in  Latin,  thus  enabling 
both  authors  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  or,  where  we  translate  the 
Bishop — a  practice,  by  the  way,  to 
which  we  are  not  partial, — it  shall  be 
into  high  resounding  verse,  "  loud  as 
a  (penny)  trumpet  of  a  silver  sound  ;" 
giving  the  Englishman  the  equal  disad- 
vantage of  appearing  in  Trapp's  Hexa- 


meters  ;  and  if  our  blank  verse  be  not 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Milton*s  than 
Trapp's  Dactylics  are,  either  to  Vir- 
gil's or  Avitus's,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
give  any  twelve  friends  who  choose  to 
accept  the  proffer — the  pleasure  of  our 
company  to  a  snug  dinner  at  the  Cla- 
rendon, any  day  next  week — not  to 
mention  the  additional  gratification 
they  will  experience  in  paying  the 
bill. 

The  poem  De  Origine  Mundi  is 
altogether  descriptive — a  species    of 
composition  which    must    either    be 
superlatively  good    or    utterly   bad. 
There  is  no  cold  medium  in  it.     Tra- 
gedy itself  is  not  more  exactive  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  here  we  are  sorry  to 
confess  that,  in  many  passages,  Avi- 
tus  most  lamentably  fails.    Like  some 
other  descriptive  authors,  whom  we 
might  name  if  we  chose  to  be  invf- 
dious,  he  mistakes  an  enumeration  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  object  for 
a  description  of  it.     In  the  account, 
for  instance,  of  the  formation  of  man, 
he  gives  a  ve  y  accurate  catalogue  of 
the  several  limbs,  bones,  and  sinews 
which  constitute  a  human  body.    The 
head  is  put  scientifically — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  science  of  a  Listen — on 
the  shoulders — and  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  pierced  with  seven  holes,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  smell,  the  hearing, 
the  sight,  and  the  taste.     The  rest  of 
the  passage  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  versified  explanation  of  an  anato- 
mical plate.     But  total  and  almost 
ludicrous  as  are  the  failures,  his  8uc» 
cess,  in  those  instances  where  he  suc- 
ceeds,  is  no  less  triumphant.      His 
descri[)tion  of  Paradise  is  equal  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  subject,  and  shall  be 
the  first  of  our  extracts,  as  one  whic  h 
can  be  brought  into  closest  parall  d 
with  the  similar  passage  of  the  mo- 
dem. 


"  Ergo  uhi  transmissis  mundi  caput  incipit  India 
Quo  perhibent  terram  confinia  jungere  coelo, 
Lucus,  inaccessa  cunctia  mortalibus  arce, 
*  Permanet  seterno  concnRbs  limine.      Postquam 
Deeidit  expulsus  primeevus  criminis  auctor 
Atque  reis  digne  felici  ab  sede  revulsis, 
Ccelestes,  haec  facta,  capit,  nunc  terra,  ministros. 
Non  hie  alterni  succedit  temporis  unquam 
Bruma,  nee  a^stivi  redeunt  post  frigora  soles. 
Excolsus  calidum  cum  reddit  circulus  annum, 
Vel  densante  gelu  cauescunt  arva  pruinis, 
Hie  ver  assiduum  coeli  dementia  servat ; 
Tnrbidus  Auster  abest,  semperque  sub  aere  sudo 
Nubila  djflfugiunt,  jugi  cessura  sereno. — 
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Nee  poscit  natara  loci  qaoa  non  habet  imbres, 

Sed  contenta  suo  dotantur  germina  rore, 

Perpetuo  viret  omne  Bolam,  terraeque  tepeotis 

Blanda  nitet  facies ;  Btant  semper  coUibns  herbs, 

Arboribqsqae  comae,  qme  cum  se  flore  frequenti 

DifTundunt  celeri  et  confortant  germina  succo. 

Nam  quicqutd  nobis  toto  nunc  nasdtur  anno 

Menstrua  maturo  dant  illic  tempore  fructu. — 

Lilia  perlucent,  nuUo  flaccentia  sole, 

Nee  tactus  violat  violas,  roseumque  mborem 

Servans  perpetuo  suffundit  gratia  Yultum.'* — Line  211. 

Which  may  be  thus  traduced — 

"  Where  the  world's  confines  and  extremest  Ind 

From  heaven  the  earth  divide,^-on  a  high  hill, 

— High  hill  and  inaccessible,-»a  grove 

Stands  in  eternal  bound.     After  He  fell 

— First  author  of  all  crime — and  was  shut  out 

From  happy  seat, — unworthy  of  such  bliss — 

That  seat, — made  earth, — received  God's  servants. — Here 

Come  not  alternate  seasons  ;  winter  here 

Nor  summer  suns  succeed  in  varying  course.— 

When  the  high  circle  renders  the  hot  year. 

Or  chills  the  whiten'd  fields  with  thickening  frost. 

Here  keeps  the  clement  heaven  perpetual  spring  1 

Here  turbid  Auster  comes  not ;  here  the  clouds 

Dispart  and  vanish  in  the  mild  serene. 

Nor  asks  the  natural  soil  ungranted  showers, 

But,  with  its  dewy  dower  contented,  blooms 

The  grass  ;  the  ground  flowers  ever  ;  and  the  face 

Of  the  warm  Earth  is  brighten 'd  with  a  smile. 

Herbs  clothe  the  hills ;  and  trees  their  leafy  locks 

Shake ;  and  with  frequent  buddings  bursting  forth 

Renew  with  rapid  juice  their  tasked  strength. 

For  what  the  total  year  produces  now 

Each  month  brought  forth  mature. — There  lilies  shone 

Parch'd  by  no  sun  ;  nor  violating  touch 

Profaned  the  violet ;  and  the  ruddy  rose 

The  enduring  glories  of  its  hue  retained.  *' 

The  description  of  Paradise  in  Mil-  .  description  of  the  days  of  iDnocence^ 

ion  is  scattered  through  different  pas-  he  is  not  led  away  into  a  rhapsody 

sages  of  the  fourth  book — and  though  ahout  the  classic  scenes  where 

there  perhaps  be  no  separate  para-  „  universal  Pan, 

graph   bearing   much  verbal   resem-  j^nit  wUh  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  in 

blance  to  this  painting  of  Avitus,  it  is  dance 

impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  close  Led  on  the  eternal  spring." 
similarity  between  the  two  authors  in 

their  general  idea  of  the  blessed  seat.  Nor  is  he  reminded  by  the  beauties  of 

It  is  when  they  descend  to  particulars  Paradise  of  Enna  and  Dis  and  Pro- 

that  the  likeness  becomes  more  stri-  serpine.  ^  With  this  advantage  on  the 

king.     Their  similes  and  illustrations  score  of  taste,  he  has  also  the  advan- 

are  almost  identical ;  and  we  are  not  tage — if  not  in  beauty  of  expression, 

sure,  if  it  wero  not  for  the  glorious  at  least  in  priority  of  invention — in 

music  sounding  from  every  line  of  the  accessories  he  makes  use  of ;  for 

the  English  poem,  and  half  disquali-  the  view  of  Paradise  reminds  him  no 

fying  one  from  attending  to  any  thing  less  than  his  rival  of  Sabean  odours, 

else,  that  the  general  verdict  would  He  talks  of  od'rous  trees  dropping 

not  be  given  in  favour  of  the  Bishop,  balm,  and  gives  a  learned  account  of 

In  one  particular,  at  all  events,  ho  **  the  rivers  large"  "  that  through 

shows  a  purer  taste  than  his  modem  Eden  went.**     We  shall  quote  the 

rival.    He  never  mingles  heathen  my-  rest  of  the  description  from  Avitus. 
thology  with  Christian  truth.     In  a 
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Hie  qua  donftri  meniitur  fama  Sabaeis 

Cinnama  nasrantar,  vivas  que  coUigit  aUt 

Natali  cum  fine  perit,  nidoque  penista, 

Succedeni  sibimut,  quoeslta  morte,  reaurgit  :— 

Nee  contenta  suo  tantum  temel  ordine  naaci* 

Longa  veternofli  renovatnr  eorporis  aetata 

lUic  desudans  fVagrantia  balaama  ramis 

Perpetuum,  plngui  promH  de  atipite,  fiuraai. 

Turn  si  forte  levis  movit  ipiramina  ventus, 

Flatibui  extguis,  lenique  loipulta  rasurro, 

Divet  ailva  tremit  foliis  ;  ac  flora  aalubri, 

Qui  aparsus  terria  auaves  dispensat  odores. 

Hie  foos,  perspicuo  resplendens  gurgite,  torgit,  * 

Talis  in  argento  non  fulget  gratia,  tantam 

Nee  eristalla  dabunt  nitido  de  frigore  lucera. 

Margine  riparum  virides  micuere  lapilli 

Et  quas  miratur  mundi  jaetantia  gemmas, 

Illic  Saxa  jacent.     Varios  dant  anra  colorfts 

Et  natarali  campos  diademate  plngunt : 

Eductam  leni  fontis  de  vertice,  flumen 

Qaatuor  in  largos  conrestini  seinditur  amnes, 

Eufratem  Tigrinque  vocant,  qui  limlte  certo 

Longa  sagittiferis  faciunt  conflnia  Parthia^ 

Terlius  indigeoo  latio,  qui  nomine  Nilos 

Dicitur,  ignoto  cnnctis  plus  nobilis,  ortu, 

Ci^us  in  Egypto  lenis  perlabitur  unda 

Ditatura  suam  certo  sub  tempore,  terram ! 

We  shall  favour  the  reader  with  nable  prose  of  that  miserable  versi- 

our  interpretation  of  these  noble  lines  fieo  and  we  shall  look  forward  with 

when  we  have  shown  him  how  wretch-  more  confidence  to  the  jolly  meeting 

edly  still  nobler  lines  look  in  the  tra-  at  the  Clarendon,  alluded  to  above, 

vestie  of  Dr  Trapp.     By  this  mode  The  following  are  culled  from  the 

of  proceedings    our   labour  will   be  fourth  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
brought  in  competition  with  the  scan- 

"  Now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  8tol« 
Those  balmy  spoils." 


"  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 

Through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawi^ 
Rose  a  fresh  fountidn,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Watered  the  garden." 
•  ••••• 

"  And  now  divided  into  four  main  straams, 
Runt  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  aecount ; 
But  rather  to  tell  how— if  art  could  tell — 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brookf. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar." 

"  Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view  ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  bahn ; 
Others  whose  fruit,  bnmlsh'd  with  golden  riad. 
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Hung  amiable,  Heaperian  fablea  true. 

If  true,  here  only ;  and  of  delicious  taste.'* 

**  Or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguotts  valley  spread  her  store 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  withoui  thorn  the  rote/* 

•  ••••■ 

**  This  by  some  supposed 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  hne 
By  Nilus*  head  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day*B  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden." 

•  ••••• 

"  And  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  greea. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  irhose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  denied." 

If  the  reader,  charmed  with  the  liments  befitting  his  salary  of  eight 

melody  and  majestic  march  of  these  shillings  a-week,  than  does    Milton 

lineSf  decides  at  once  that  they  bear  "when  he  leaves  his  native  dress,  and 

no  resemblance  to  the  strains  of  Avi-  wraps  himself  in  the  close-cut  jacket 

tus,  let  him  pause  till  he  sees  a  few  of  furnished  him  by  his  translator.  Bring 

them  in  the  garb  supplied  to  them  by  the  Latin  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Latin 

Dr  Trapp.     No  theatrical  monarch  Origo  Mundi  together,  and  the  former 

undergoes  a  greater  metamorphosis  would  be  thought  a  miserable  imita- 

when  he  doffs  the  silken  robes  and  tiun.     Here  follow  a  few  of  the  al- 

glittering  crown  which  dazzled  all  the  ready  quoted  passages    in    Trapp*8 

gedsi  and  endues  more  humble  habi-  hexameters : — 

**  Surrexit  dulcis  aquae  fons 
Energens,  seatebrisque  rigavit  pluribus  hortum. 

tandem 
Quatuer  in  fluvious  divisee,  roultaque  regna 
Biversse  cursu,  fama  celehrata  pererrant 
Ac  multam  regiooem  ;  hie  quas  memorare  necessum 
Hon  erit,  at  potius-^si  forte  ars  dicere  possit — 
6apphiri  e  fonte  ut  tremuli  crispantibus  undis 
Gemmas  per  nitidas  revoluti,  at  que  auream  arenam, 
Err  ore  impliciti  subter  pendentihus  umbris 
Nectare  fluxerunt  rivi " 

"  Talis  er^locns  hie  ruralis,  grataque  sedes 
Appectu  vfflo,  silvse  flevere  fragrantes 
Balsama'et  electra,  arboresque  h  cortice  gumm!, 
Fulsernnt  alii  aurati  et  amabile,  fructus 
Pendebant  (hie  Hesperidum  sit  fahula  vera 
Si  vera  hie  tantum),  et  gustu  gratissima  poma." 

Turn  now  to  the  lines  of  Avitus,  and  w:fh  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
Phoenix  (itself  a  Miltonic  image  and  very  Miltonically  treated),  you  will  find 
that  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between  Milton  and  the  Bishop,  than  between 
Trapp  and  Milton. 

Hefe  Cinnamon,  (Sabean  falsely  called). 
Grows  wild,  which  by  the  wondrous  bird  is  sought 
When  in  her  burned  nest,  with  birthful  death 
Dying,  she  springs  successor  of  herself, 
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Nor  pleased  to  be  once  born  like  common  things, 

Her  aged  body  to  fresh  youth  returns. 

Hence  dropping  odorous  balm  in  copious  flux, 

The  trunk  flows  on  unceasing.     If  perchance 

A  light  wind  with  soft  breath  the  branches  move, 

Then  at  the  gentle  whispes  the  wood  trembles 

Rich  in  its  leaves,  and  the  salubrious  flowers 

Which  scattered  o*er  the  ground  their  sweets  dlspenie. 

Here  rises  a  fresh  fountain  shininif  clear. 

Brighter  than  silver,  or  the  ice  congealed 

To  crystal.     On  the  river's  banks  there  shone 

Emeralds  ;  and  what  the  boasting  world  calls  gems. 

Are  here  but  rocks ;  and  give  the  fields  fresh  hues, 

And  bind  with  natural  diadem  the  plain. 

From  the  smooth  fountain-head  drawn  forth,  a  stream 

In  four  large  rivers  soon  divides,  since  named 

Euphrates  and  great  Tigris,  which  with  bounds. 

Give  limits  to  the  arrowy  Parthian*s  realm. 

The  third         ....         Nilus  called. 

The  noblest — for  its  fountain-head  untraced, — 

Of  rivers ;  which  through  Egypt  gently  runs, 

Enriching  at  fixed  times  its  favoured  land. 

There  follow  here  some  lines  de-  ordinary  and  legendary  stories  that 
scriptive  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  were  current  in  the  days  of  Avitus  of 
which  have  the  true  poetical  ampli-  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  of  his  cloven 
tude  and  vigour.  But  as  it  has  no  hoof,  and  horns,  and  tail;  we  shall 
parallel  in  the  modern,  we  omit  it  at  look  with  more  admiration  on  the  in- 
the  present  time.  The  hero  of  Mil-  tellectual  power  whichcould  rise  above 
ton's  poem  has  somewhat  flippantly  these  puerilities,  and  invest  the  cha- 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  devil ;  and  racter  of  Satan  with  the  moral  and  sub- 
in  the  Original!  Peccato  of  Avitus  we  lime  interest  of  a  bold  and  cruel,  yet 
find  he  plays  no  subordinate  part.  As  suffering  and  repining  spirit.  We  do 
both  poets  drank  at  the  same  fountain  not  maintain  that  the  Satan  of  Avitus 
of  inspiration,  and  took  the  external  is  equal  in  grandeur  or  power  to  the 
portion,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  fall  of  noble  creation  of  Milton ;  yet  we  think 
man  from  the  Bible,  the  resemblance  the  reader  will  not  deny,  that  though 
between  their  accounts  of  the  tempta-  the  execution  may  be  inferior,  the  con- 
tion  and  of  its  success,  is  easily  ac-  ception  of  the  character  by  the  two 
counted  for.  The  great  triumph  of  poets  is,  in  many  respects,  the  same. 
Milton's  genius  consisted  in  investing  In  both  the  arch-enemy  is  represented 
Satan  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur  as  feeling  his  own  lot  embittered  by 
derived  from  indomitable  resolution  the  sight  ofour  first  parents*  happiness, 
and  depraved  ambition  ;  he  preserves  and  in  both  the  horrid  satisfaction  re- 
in him  some  traces  of  his  original  suiting  from  their  ruin  alleviates  the 
brightness,  and  shows  us  in  the  lost  agonies  of  his  own  remorse  and  suf- 
and  guilty  demon  no  less  than  an  fering.  * 
archangel  ruined.    If  we  consider  the 

"  Videt  ut  Iste  novos  homines  in  sede  quieta 
Duccrc  fclicem  nul'.o  discrimine  vitam 
Lege  Eub  accept  ft,  domino  famularior  or'i»is 
Subjectisquo  frui  placida  inter  gaudia  rebus, 
Commovit  subitum  Zcli  scintilla  vaporetn 
Excrevitque  calens  in  saeva  inccndia  livor. 
Vicinus  tunc  forte  fuit  quo  concidit  alto 
Lapsus,  et  innexam  traxit  pcrprcua  ratrrvam ; 
Hoc  redolens,  casumquo  premens  sub  corde  recentem, 
Plus  doluit  periisso  sibi,  quod  possidet  alter. 
Turn  mixtus  cum  folio  pudor ;  sic  pectore  qucstus 
Kxplieat  el  tali  suspiria  vo?e  relaxat. 
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Pro  dolor  I  hoe  nobis  subitum  consurgere  plasma, 
luvisumque  genus  nostra  crevisse  ruina 
Me  celsum  virtus  babuit ;  nunc  ecce  rejectus 
Pellor,  et  angelico  limus  succedit  bonori. 
Coelum  Terra  tenet ;  vili  compage  levata 
Regnat  humus — nobisque  perit  translata  potestas — 
Nee  tamen  in  totum  periit,  pars  magna  retentat 
Vim  propriam,  summseque  cluit,  virtute  nocendi  1 
Nee  differre  juvat ;  jam  nunc  certamine  blando 
Congrediar,  dum  prima  aalus,  experta  nee  uUos 
SimpUcilas  ignara  dolos,  ad  tela  pavebit ; 
£t  melius  soli  capientur  fiaude,  priusquam 
Fecundam  mittant,  seterna  in  siecula,  prolem 
Immortale  nihil  terra  prodire  sinendum  est-— 
Pons  generis  pereat— capitis  dejectio  victa 
Semen  mortis  erit — pariat  discrimina  leti 
Vitse  principium !  cuncti  feriantur  in  uno  ! 
Non  faciet  vivum  radix  occissa  cacumen. 
Hsec  mibi  dejecto  tandem  solatia  restant, 
Si  nequeo  clausos  iterum  consceudere  ccelos, 
UiM  quaeque  claudentur ;  levius  cecidisse  putandum  est 
Si  nova  perdatur  simili  substantia  casu 
Sit  comes  excidil !  subeat  eonsortia  psnae 
Et  quos  praevideo  nobiscum  dividat  ignes ! " 

No  one  will  maintain  that  these  lines  mere  shape  or  figure — ^to  describe  the 
are  not  grand  and  spirited,  or  deny  corporal  presence  of  a  Caliban,  needs 
that  the  author  of  such  a  conception  no  great  effort  of  invention  ;  but  to 
is  a  poet  of  the  highest  class.  But  it  supply  the  sentiments  befitting  such  a 
is  not  so  much  whether  Saint  Avitus  being  is  the  highest  stretch  of  power, 
was  or  was  not  a  great  poet  that  is  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  constitutes  a 
now  in  dispute,  but  whether  he  was  creation.  Now  the  reader  will  have 
not  the  precursor  of  Milton  in  that  seen  in  the  foregoing  extract  that 
very  circle  where  we  had  hitherto  sup-  Avitus  not  only  gives  Satan  a  sepa- 
posed  that  "  none  durst  walk  but  he.**  rate  and  well-dehned  intellectual  ex- 
There  can  be  no  incident  more  stir-  istence,  but  fixes  on  precisely  the  same 
ring  to  the  imagination  than  the  first  character  of  intellect  with  which  that 
entrance  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  into  the  of  Milton  is  represented.  There  is  in 
newly-created  world ;  and  yet  to  de-  the  soliloquy  in  tliis  passage  the  same 
scribe  the  approach  of  Satan — his  indomitable  hate  and  fierce  unyielding 
scaling  the  walls  of  Paradise,  or  at  one  remorse  which  distinguish  the  solilo* 
bound  high  overleaping  all  bound,  and  (juy  spoken  by  Milton's  Satan.  And, 
finding  himself  in  the  seat  of  human  indeed,  as  in  this  passage  we  scarcely 
bliss  and  innocence — is  not  a  task  re-  feel  ourselves  up  to  Tro^/?— which 
quiring  very  extraordinary  power.  As  may  be  translated,  equal  to  attempt  a 
a  narrative  of  an  event  of  the  most  version  of  it  in  any  sort  of  numbers—, 
overwhelming  importance  it  demands  we  shall  present  the  parallel  passage 
an  elevation  of  language  suited  to  the  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Paradise 
dignity  of  the  subject.  But  the  tri-  Lost,  without  farther  annotation — only 
umph  of  genius  will  consist  in  endow-  supplying  a  literal  version  of  the  Bi- 
ing  that  supernatnral  being  with  shop  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.* 
thought  and  speech.     To  imagine  a 


*  When  he  saw  those  new  creatures  leading  a  life  of  untroubled  happiness  in  their 
quiet  seat  under  the  law  which  they  had  received,  and  serving  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  enjoying  all  things  subjected  to  them  amidst  placid  joys,  a  spark  of  jealousy  raised 
a  sudden  vapour,  and  his  burning  bile  increased  the  cruel  fires.  His  fall  was  then  re- 
cent by  which  he  was  overthrown,  and  dragged  downwards  the  multitudes  attached  to 
him.  Grieving  for  this,  and  meditating  bis  recent  mishap,  it  vexed  him  more  to  have 
lost,  because  another  was  now  in  possession.  Shame  mingled  with  his  wrath ;  and 
having  thua  lamented  in  his  heart,  he  gives  vent  to  his  sighs  in  words  like  these : — Q 
grief  1  that  this  sudden  creation  should  rise  bef9re  us,  and  this  hateful  race  be  elevate  i 
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«  When  Satan  still  in  gasp,  as  first  he  fltood. 

Scarce  thus  at  length  fail'd  speech  recovered  sad. 

O  Hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold  1 

Into  our  room  uf  hiiss  thus  high  advanced 

Crt-aturi  8  of  other  mould— earth-born,  perhaps, 

Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 

Little  inferior ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 

With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 

In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 

The  hand  that  formed  them  on  thf ir  shape  hath  pOarvd. 

Ah  gentle  pair  I  ye  little  think  how  nigh 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 

Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  wo, 

More  wo,  the  more  your  tiute  is  now  of  joy ; 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill-secured 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  st>at  your  Heav'tt 

111  fenc'd  for  Heav'n  to  keep  out  su^h  a  fo« 

As  now  is  enter'd ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn, 

Though  I  unpilied ;  league  with  you  I  seek 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close. 

That  I  with  you  must  dwell  or  you  with  me 

Henceforth  ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  pleas«| 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense,  yet  such 

Accept  your  Maker's  work  ;  He  gave  it  me. 

Which  I  as  freely  give.      Hell  shall  unfold| 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings  ;  there  will  be  room 

Kot  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  offspring  ;  if  no  better  place. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge 

On  you  who  wrong  me  not  for  him  who  wrong '<L 

And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged. 

By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else  though  damn*d  I  should  abhor." — Zsne  356^699. 

**  Here,'*  says  M.  Giiizof,  *'  the  su-  short  parenthesis,  the  too  complex, 

Jjcriority  of  Milton  is  great.  He  gives  perhaps,  points  out  the  great  defect  of 

Satan  sentitnents  which  are  more  ele-  the  passage.  In  Milton  the  arch- fiend 

rated,  more  impassioned,  more  com-  talks  in  a  style  of  bitter  irony,  which 

Elex  (too  complex,  perhaps),  and  his  we  cannot  help  thinking  is  not  at  any 

mguage  is  a  great  deal  more  clo-  time  the  proper  characteristic  of  a 

quent.*'  soliloquy,  and  still  less  in  this  particn- 

This  criticism  is  undeniably  just,  so  lar  instance.  The  contending  emotiont 

far  as  the  elevation  and  passion  of  the  that  seem  to  agitate  him,  appear  to  utf 

sentiments    are    concerned,   but    the  to  humanize  his  character  too  much. 


on  our  ruins  I  In  heaven  I  was  virtuous  ;  but  1o  !  I  am  now  rejected.  Clay  succeeds 
to  angelic  honour,  and  earth  obtains  heaven— clay  cast  in  vile  mould  now  reigns,  and 
our  power,  given  over  to  them,  has  perished.  But  not  entirely  has  it  perished ;  a  great 
part  yot  remains  while  we  have  the  power  to  injure.  Nor  will  I  delay,  but  entei  in-* 
itantly  on  the  pleasing  contest,  while  their  first  safety  and  their  inexperienced  simplicity 
exposes  them  to  my  attacks ;  and  they  will  be  better  deceived  while  yet  alone,  before 
they  have  given  birth  to  an  immortal  offspring.  Nothing  immortal  must  be  suffered  to 
Issue  from  the  earth.  The  race  must  perish  at  its  sonree,  and  the  conquest  of  the  chief 
will  he  the  seed  of  death.  Let  the  originator  of  life  be  the  cause  of  the  pains  of  death* 
Let  all  be  struck  in  the  person  of  one.  Destroy  the  root,  and  the  plant  wilt  die.  Thie 
eonsolation  remains  to  me  in  my  fall,  that,  if  heaven  is  unattainable  to  me,  on  them  a'so 
it  will  be  closed.  'Twill  mitigate  my  own  sufTerings  if  this  new  creature  perishes  by  a 
similar  doom.  Be  it,  then,  the  companion  of  my  ruin,  and  share  my  pvaisliaieal^  MmI 
^vido  With  m»  the  ftres  wbi<A  I  foresee ! 
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and  we  are  more  inclined  to  s^gree  committed,  the  conseqaences  are  first 

with  the  latter  part  of  M.  Guizot's  beginning  to  be  felt.     The  joys  of 

verdict,  where  he  says,  "  The  simple  Paradise  are  at  an  end ;    pride  and 

energy  and  dreadful  concentration  of  hatred  begin  their  empire  over  the  hu- 

the  Satan  of  St  Avitus  have  a  very  man  heart.  In  Avitus,  the  accusations 

powerful  effect."  of  Adam  are  directed  against  the  Cre- 

But  not  less  triumphant  for  the  ator  who  had  doomed  him  to  such  a 

Bbhop  is  the  comparison  of  his  Eve  fate.  In  Milton  we  all  know  that,  like 

in   the  Sententia  Dei  with  that    of  the  majority  of  his  married  descend- 

Milton  in  the  Paradise  Lost.     The  ants,  he  vents  all  his  indignation  on 

passage  chosen  for  the  parallel  is  that  his  helpless  wife.     Hear  the  saint, — 
in  whichf  after  the  crime  has  been 

"  When  thus  be  was  condemo^d,  aod  his  great  orinM 

Justice  disclosed  severe,  and  without  shield, 

To  prayer  he  fell  not,  nor  for  pardon  sued. 

Carses  he  shed  and  tears,  nor  aim*d  to  soothe 

With  suppliant  breath  the  punishment  deserv'd  ;-* 

Though  wretched,  for  no  pity  did  be  ask,-  . 

But  on  himself  relying,  and  his  pride 

In  great  words  finding  issue,  thus  he  spake, 

Obdurate, — *  It  was  then  for  this  thou  gav'st 

This 'woman  my  companion  !  she,  subdued. 

Me  hath  subdued  to  follow  evil  deed ; 

Herself  experienced  of  the  fatal  fruit. 

Mo  hath  she  tempted  to  partake.     The  souroe 

She  of  this  evil, — cA«  the  mother  of  crime,— 

I  but  too  trusting.     Tyrant  I  'twas  thyself 

Who  taughtst  me  to  believe  her  glozing  words, 

Giving  her  me  in  marriage,  and  that  bond 

With  such  delights  endearing.     Oh,  how  blest 

If  life,  as  given  me  first,  lonely  and  sweet. 

Had  ever  lonely  endur'd,  had  I  ne'er  known 

The  ties  of  such  a  union,  never  known 

The  yoke  of  such  a  fatal  partnership  I '  ^ 

**  When  the  great  Maker  heard  these  angry  words 
Of  our  first  parent,  thus,  with  voice  severe, 
Eve  he  address'd  : — '  Wherefore,  when  thou  didit  fall. 
Thy  miserable  partner  to  like  fall 
Hast  thou  inclined  ?     Oh,  woman  of  great  guile ! 
Wherefore,  with  thy  sole  ruin  not  content. 
Didst  thou  man's  loftier  reason  from  its  throne 
Drag  pitiless  down  ? ' 

*'  She,  fiird  with  horrent  shame. 
Her  cheek  with  blush  remorseful  overspread, 
Cast  on  the  serpent  all  the  blame,  and  sigh'd — 
'  He  tempted  me,  and,  trusting  to  his  words,  - 
I  touch'd  the  fruit  forbidden— touch'd  and  ate.' " 

Let  the  reader  make  all  the  allowances  for  the  great  disadvantages  under 
wbich  the  author  labours  in  a  feeble  translation,  and  let  him  not  be  led  away 
by  the  sonorous  grandeur  of  the  **  scold  matiimoniar'  in  Milton ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  is  not  on  au 
equality  with  the  modern,  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  surpass  him  in  dignity  and 
force.     Listen  to  John : — 

"  Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh. 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed ; 
But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repeil'd  : — 
*  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent !  that  name  best 
Befits  thee,  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wanU,  but  that  thy  shape, 
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Like  his,  and  colour  Berpentine  may  show 

Thy  iuward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 

Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 

To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy,  had  not  thy  pride 

And  wand'ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdainU 

Not  to  be,  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen, 

Though  by  the  devil  himself,  him  overweening 

To  overreach,  but  with  the  serpent  meeting, 

Foord  and  beguiled  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imagined  wise. 

Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults, 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 

Rather  than  solid  virtue,  all  but  a  rib 

Crook'd  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears. 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn. 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.     O  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  earth  ;   this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men  as  angels  without  feminine. 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?     This  mischief  had  not  then  befallen, 

And  more  that  shall  befall,—- innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares, 

And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex.'  " 

Book  X.  L.  863-^98. 
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We  have  now  laid  before  our  read- 
ers a  sufficient  number  of  specimens 
from  the  two  poets  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  that  there  are  many  and 
great  resemblances  between  them. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  there  may  be 
nothing  more  thnn  coincidences^ — 
though  a  coincidence  is  generally  ra- 
ther an  unlucky  event  to  the  indivi- 
dual  who  stumbles  on  it  last.  M. 
Guizot  does  not  openly  accuse  Mil- 
ton of  imitation ;  he  merely  hints 
that  ''  rerudition,  a  la  fois  classique 
et  theologique  de  Milton  etoit  grande^** 
and  reminds  us  that  the  poems  of 
Avitus  were  published  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  sixteenth  century. 
"  Mais  pen  importc,"  he  adds,  **  a  sa 
gloire,  qu'il  les  ait  ou  non  coonus  ; 
il  etait  de  ceux  qui  imitent  quand  il 
leur  plait>  car  ils  inventent  quand  ils 
veulent,  et  ils  inventent  memo  en 
imitant.'*  But  in  spite  of  this  flou- 
rish, Milton  has  virtually  been  accu- 
sed of  theft.  You  have  heard  the 
evidence,  and  no  defence  has  been 
made  on  the  other  side.  How  say 
you,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?  Is 
the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
We  leave  you  to  consider  your  ver- 
dict. 
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Adolfhe  Thier.8  was  born  at  Aix 
in  Provence  in  the  year  1798.  His 
parents  were  nobody,  and  his  family 
was  nothing.  They  did  not  belong 
to  the  middling,  but  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  and  were  neither 
celebrated  for  their  wit,  wortb,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  nor  reputation.  But 
the  young  Adolfhe  had  an  early 
friend, — and  together  they  played^ 
walked,  read,  studied,  and  strove. 
That  friend  was  Mignet,  whose  con- 
densed History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, tiiough  yery  far,  indeed,  from 
faultless,  is  immeasurably  better  than 
the  more  extended  volumes  of  his 
quondam  playfellow. 

The  earlier  years  of  Adolphe  were 
spent,  as  all  early  years  are  in  France 
in  a  country  town,  by  boys  who  re- 
ceive the  best  education  that  town  can 
afford,  that  education  being  at  best  but 
of  a  second-rate  order.  It  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  in  justice  to  this  lad,  that  he 
made  the  best  use  of  his  few  means, 
and  was  an  expert  workman  with  bad 
tools  ;  he  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  became 
fond  of  Livy  and  Aristophanes,  spout- 
ed Cicero  by  the  hour  together  to  his 
ignorant  and  vulgar  family,  and  soon 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
genius  amongst  small  wits.  There  is, 
however,  so  much  of  a  depressing  cha- 
racter in  a  provincial  residence  and 
edncation  in  France,  that  no  incon- 
siderable praise  is  due  to  the  young 
Adolphe,  at  the  age  at  which  we  are 
now  contemplating  him,  for  the  pro- 
gress he  made,  and  for  the  knowledge 
he  was  able  to  acquire.  In  most  coun- 
try towns  in  France,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  ever  know 
how  to  read — not  one-tenth  know  how 
to  write  and  read— and  not  one  out  of 
fifty  can  talk  their  own  language  for 
five  minutes  without  making  fifty 
faults  in  grammar,  and  five  hundred  in 
pronunciation.  The  boys  are  brought 
up  like  heathens — seldom  going  to 
church,  always  violating  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sdbbath-day,  and  run  riot 
in  all  the  excesses  of  boyish  indiscre- 
tions and  youthful  impertinencies. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  youth  of 
France  have  not  a  sort  of  filial  love, 
for  they  have, — but  it  is  a  strange  ano- 
maly in  the  history  of  this  curious 
people,  that  if  they  have  filial  loY^^ 


they  have  very  little,  indeed,  of  filial 
respect.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  youth  from  1793  downwards, 
and  not  of  prior  generations.  No  one 
has  admitted  or  deplored  this  fact  in 
stronger  terms  than  M.  Guizot ;  and 
even  M.  Thiers  himself,  though  a 
ragamuffin  of  a  boy,  as  rebellious  as  a 
wild-boar  and  about  as  savage,  has,  in 
after-life,  when  made  a  Minister  of 
State,  been  the  first  and  foremost  to 
take  and  encourage  all  measures  for 
the  putting  down  of  that  spirit  of 
upstartness  which  so  lamentably  cha- 
racterises all  French  youth,  at  least  of 
the  male  sex.  We  dwell  at  some 
length  on  this  subject,  because  none 
but  those  who,  like  ourselves^  havo 
experienced  the  difference  between  a 
residence  in  an  English  or  Scotch  pro- 
vincial town  and  in  one  in  France,  can 
imagine  how  great,  how  immense  is 
the  difference  which  separates  them* 
There  is  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of 
selfishness,  of  indolence,  of  stupidity, 
of  deference  for  Paris,  as  though 
Paris  was  all  France,  and  for  the 
Parisians,  as  though  they  were  the 
"  gods  who  ruled  the  world"  and 
moved  the  stars,  which  would  appear 
scarcely  credible  to  any  one  in  Great 
Britain,  who  has  not  resided  in  the 
French  provinces.  Hence  arises  the 
fact  that  Paris  is  France,  and  France 
is  Paris.  The  system  of  centraliza- 
tion in  France,  the  admitted  source 
of,  and  prolific  parent  of  so  many 
errors,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  state 
necessity,  and  so  must  remain,  until, 
by  the  education  and  enlightenment, 
moralizing  and  civilizing  of  the  pro- 
vincials, they  shall  be  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  without  having  to 
consult  the  Board  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
at  Paris  how  to  make  a  bridge  of  fifty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  over  some 
streamlet  in  a  by-way  of  a  cross-road 
a  hundred  leagues  off,  which  cannot 
be  traversed  without  it.  It  is  to  this 
state  of  ignorance  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces that  must  be  ascribed  the  ter- 
rible state  of  their  roads — the  non- 
completion  of  their  canals — the  non- 
navigation  and  non-improvement  of 
their  streams^ the  non- working  of 
their  mines — the  non-draining  of  their 
bogs — the  non-clearing  and  non-en- 
closure of  their  commons — and,  above 
fJl^  that  wretched  state  of  filtUnesi 
Ik 
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which  is  80  disgusting  to  foreigners* 
when  ill-luck  or  accident  compels 
them  to  seek  for  shelter  for  a  day  or 
two  in  some  miserable  French  pro- 
vincial auberge. 

It  it  not  prejudice  but  truth ;  it  is 
not  any  absurd  and  stupid  feeling  of 
"  Anti-Frenchism/*  or  of  national  pre- 
dilectloni  in  spite  of  opposing  facts, 
but  it  is  at  once  a  startling,  though 
solid  truismi  that  in  all  that  is  social^ 
civilizing— yes,  and  truly  popular  and 
liberal  too,  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  British  dominions  are  at  least  one 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  France. 
A  pretty,  neat,  cleauf  comfortable 
road-side  inn  does  not  exist  in  France. 
We  know  France  well,  and  have  seen 
much  to  admire  and  much  to  enjoy, 
but  civility,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
are  three  wants  from  Calais  to  Tou-> 
Ion,  and  from  Metz  to  La  Roohelie* 
Oh!  those  dear  charming  villages  of 
ours,  with  their  thatched  cottages  and 
red  cloaks,  with  their  pretty  church 
steeples  and  cleanly  peasantry,  how 
oilen  have  we  sighed  for  ye  when  liv- 
ing in  the  French  provinces  I 

We  must  make,  then,  every  allow- 
ance  for  the  boy  and  the  youth 
Adolphe,  bred  and  brought  up  as  he 
Was  at  Aix.  The  only  thing  in  his 
favour  Was  the  mild  climate  of  Pro- 
vence, except,  indeed,  that  other  cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  that  is,  the  early  acquaintance  of 
his  young  and  sincere  friend  Mignet, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said— 

"  Amicus  usqfte  ad  arat/* 

The  lad  Thiers  bad  to  fight  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  from  the  time  he 
Was  born,  upwards.  His  father  was  a 
vulgar  man,  his  mother  a  mere  ordi- 
nary woman.  No  -doubt  they  loved 
their  children  and  boxed  their  ears, 
gave  them  plenty  of  "  confitures*'  and 
honey — sent  them  to  school  some- 
times, and  sent  them  to  bed  when 
naughty  at  others,  and  applauded 
them  when  they  gained  prizes,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  proofs  of 
their  superior  attainments  or  studies, 
as  because  they  had  gained  a  supe- 
riority in  rank  over  their  more  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  neighbours. 

It  would  neither  be  in  accordance 
with  our  taste  nor  with  that  of  our 
readers,  to  discuss  at  any  great  length 
the  earlier  days  of  the  young  Thiers. 
He  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  gram- 
mar and  elocution,  mathematics  and 
feography,  history  Aad    oe  OAtural 


sciences,  as  well  as  he  could  possibly, 
learn  them  at  Aix ;  and  it  is  not,  wo 
think,  too  much  to  admit,  that  himself 
and  young  Miguet  beat  out  and  out 
of  the  field  of  competition  all  the  other 
young  fellows  who  wished  to  rival 
them. 

At  length  young  Thiers  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  make  his  fortune ; 
Aix  was  not  large  enough  for  his 
sphere  of  action.  Besides  which,  a 
«  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country  ;**  and  already  the  young 
Adolphe  resolved  on  cutting  a  figure 
in  the  world  somehow  or  other;  of 
course,  as  much  to  his  advantage  as 
possible. 

In  the  year  1616  Adolphe  Thiers 
left  his  natal  town  to  see  the  world, 
not  to  return  to  it  till  he  had  become 
a  Minister  of  State,  and  had  aided  in 
overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  St  Louis, 
and  in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  undoubtedly  a  very  able  prince  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.  As  his  father 
had  got  on  a  little  in  life,  he  found  his 
son  a  few  hundred  francs  to  travel  up 
to  Paris,  and  to  support  him  at  about 
L.40  a-vear,  whilst  he  studied  law  in 
the  Ecole  de  Droit.  The  Paris  schools 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  focus 
of  radicalism  and  revolution,  infidelity 
and  rebellion,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  then  the  discipline  was  mild  al- 
most to  timidity,  whereas  now  it  is 
rigorous  almost  to  severity.  As 
Adolphe  Thiers  was  a  speculator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  looked  out 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  suitable  op- 
portunity to  improve  his  income. 
Mignet  and  himself  were  still  the 
"  inseparables  ;*'  and  wo  cannot  do 
better  than  here  introduce  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  a  visit  paid  at  thst  pe- 
riod to  tlie  lodging  of  the  future  Prime 
Minister  of  France.  As  they  had  no- 
thing to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain 
and  hope  for  from  convulsion  and  re- 
volution, they  early  set  about  their 
work  of  attempting  to  assist  in  demo- 
lishing the  old  French  monarchy,  as 
^rebuilt  by  the  restoration. 

"  A  good  many  years  Ago  I  asccbded, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  innume- 
rable steps  of  a  dark  and  dull  fhrnished 
lodging-house  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
dirty  and  dafk  passage  Montfsqmeu,  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  noisy  quarters  of 
Paris.  It  was  with  a  lively  sentiment  of  ia- 
terest  and  of  cariosity  that  I  opened,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  the  dirty  and  smoky  door  of 
»  tnaU  ehatnbet,  so  bad,  as  really  firom 
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iU  badneflf  to  merit  description.  A  deal 
ahest  of  drawers  and  a  walnut-wood  bed-* 
Btcad  composed  all  its  furniture,  which  was 
ornAmented  tiy  dirty  white  cotton  curtains, 
two  chairs  and  a  small  black  table,  some- 
what broken  and  rickety.  There  was  a 
door  which  communicated  with  another 
chamber  next  to  it,  but  that  door  was 
shut,  and  there  were  some  plain  wooden 
shelves,  on  which  were  placed  a  very  small 
number  of  books  and  a  bad  engraving  of  the 
head  of  Corinne,  of  course  '  after  the  paint" 
inff  of  Gerard.*  I  am  describing  accurately 
what  existed,  for  the  aspect  of  this  chamber 
will  never  be  efTiced  from  my  memory. 

•'  The  chamber  next  to  it  was  much 
about  the  same.  In  these  two  chambers, 
where  I  was  received  with  a  sort  of  bene- 
volent and  protecting  air,  which  was  paid 
to  my  profession  as  a  writer,  and  to  my 
extreme  youth,  lived  two  friends,  who 
hive  never,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  been 
since  separated,  neither  by  their  diverse 
fortunes,  nor  by  the  revolutions  in  which 
they  have  taken  part,  nor  by  their  difficul- 
ties in  bad,  or  their  successes  in  good  for- 
tttnc.  These  two  friends  were  Thiers 
and  Mignet." 

At  this  period  of  the  history  of  M. 
Thiers,  the  opposition  party  in  Franco 
was  led  by  Benjamin  Constant,  Casu 
mtr  PerieTf  General  Foy,  and  Gene* 
ral  Sebastiam,  all  since  dead  except 
the  latter,  vtho  is  novr  fuldllingf,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  and  respectable  man- 
ner, the  duties  of  ambassador  from 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  to 
the  Court  of  St  James's.  The  Re- 
storation was  at  this  moment  engag^ed 
in  a  contest  with  Manuel,  who  was 
subsequently  expelled  from  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  saloons  of  Lofitte  were 
crowded  in  the  evening  with  those 
who,  though  they  affected  not  to  desire 
to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  but  only 
to  **  counsel  and  improve  it,*''  were 
nevertheless  constantly  conspiring 
against  their  Princes,  and  the  Resto- 
ration. Manuel  and  LaJUte  took 
Tillers  and  Mignet  by  the  hand— in- 
troduced as  they  were  by  M.  Pellenes, 
the  former  Secretary  of  Mirabeau; 
and  thus  they  made  their  entry  into 
public  life!  Oh  the  changes  and 
chances  of  a  political  and  intriguing 
life  at  Paris  1  The  law  student  and 
Toung  barrister  Thiers  afterwards 
lived  to  see  himself  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  France  and  the  Minister  of 
Forei^m  Affairs;  whilst  M.  Lafitte 
was  compelled,  as  the  consequence  of 
the  revolution  they  had  both  aided  in 


bringing  about,  to  ask  Louis  Philippe 
to  become  guarantee  to  the  Bank  of 
France  for  monies  he  owed  and  could 
not  pay — and  to  entreat  the  civil  list 
to  purchase  his  rich  forest  of  Breteuil 
at  a  price  inferior  to  its  real  value  I 
When  M.  Thiers  entered  public  life, 
he  did  so  in  the  spacious  and  rich 
saloons  of  the  wealthy  Lafitte,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Restoration.  But 
when,  subsequently,  that  same  Lafitte 
was  reduced  to  great  embarrassment, 
and  to  fallen  fortunes,  throuj^h  the  suc- 
cess of  his  conspiracy  of  fifteen  years 
against  the  throne  and  the  altar— the 
Minister  Thiers  had  no  kind  word  for 
him — no  support  for  him — no  saloons 
open  to  him— but  he  was  the  ultra 
enemy  of  the  very  school,  and  of 
nearly  the  very  men  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  subsequent  success. 
And  yet  now,  at  the  moment  we  are 
writing  these  lines,  that  same  Thiers, 
no  longer  a  Prime  Minister — and  in* 
deed  no  longer  a  minister  at  all-* 
would  give  a  third  of  his  present  for- 
tune, if  Lafitte,  once  more  at  the  head 
of  a  great  mercantile  establishment, 
and  Lafitte*s  friends,  Bank,  Journals, 
and  partisans,  would  assist  the  Gauche 
and  the  centre  Gauche  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  replacing  him  in  power. 
As  M.  Thiers  had  always  the 
faculty  of  conversing  with  ease  and 
hardihood,  he  was  soon  remarked  in 
the  saloons  of.  Lafitte  for  his  ready 
wit,  vivacity,  and  avowed  attachment 
to  liberal  principles.  The  shortness 
of  his  stature,  the  common  expression 
of  his  features,  half- hidden  by  im- 
mense spectacles,  the  singular  cadence 
of  his  accent,  which  made  his  conver- 
sation resemble  in  sound  the  nasal 
chanting  of  certain  parish-clerks-^ 
his  jumping  on  his  toes  to  make  him- 
self taller — his  raising  and  falling  his 
shoulders  more  in  the  style  of  a  rope- 
dancer  or  mountebank,  than  of  a 
candidate  for  forensic  honours^his 
want  of  good  manners — and  his  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity — observable  even 
in  the  strange  "  melange*'  of  the  sa- 
loons of  M.  Lafitte — made  him  a  sort 
of  being  who  first  excited  curiosity 
from  his  odd  appearance,  and  tbeu 
attention  from  the  volubility  of  his 
talk,  and  even  from  a  certain  sort  of 
eloquence  in  his  conver^tation.  So  in 
a  very  short  time  M.  Thiers  became 
&  great  man  among  little  people,  and 
a  forward  pushing  conspirator  against 
the  government  of  hia  country  and 
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his  King.  As  tbo  family  of  M. 
Thiers  had  xieitlier  religious  nor  poll, 
tical  opinions,  we  are  not  blaming  the 
young  man  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  for  having  neither 
himself,  nor  for  entering,  therefore, 
)^eart  and  soul  into  all  overthrowing 
conspiracies ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
drav/ing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  fact,  that  Thiers  became  a  rebel, 
not  from  choice  or  conviction,  but 
from  imitation  and  necessity,  aping 
his  betters  in  fortune,  and  hoping  by 
that  means  one  day  to  equal  them  in 
wealth.  It  was  not  the  ambition  to 
serve  his  country — to  render  her  youth 
wise  or  her  institutions  more  enlight- 
ened, which  induced  him  to  join  the 
mad  party  of  Manuel ;  but  it  was  the 
hope  that  by  notoriety  ho  would  get 
a  good  appointment,  a  handsome 
apartment,  a  rich  wife,  and  wealth 
And  fame.  Here,  then,  is  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  our  fundamental  maxim, 
-that  there  is  a  vast  principle  of  re- 
bellion in  the  human  heart,  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  love  of  im- 
provement and  reform. 

And  we  refer  to  this  point  in  this 
place,  not  only  because  all  the  future 
career  of  M.  Thiers  depended  on  these 
^arly  impressions,  early  steps,  and 
early  associations, — ^but  because  it 
supplies  at  once  a  lesson  and  a  moral 
on  the  progress  and  character  of  re- 
bellion in  all  countries.  If  Thiers 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  court 
party — cind  if  he  had  been  simply  as- 
sured of  a  post  of  L.60  or  L.80  a  year 
in  some  inferior  judicial  department, 
with  a  prospect  of  rising,  instead  of 
being  a  rebel,  he  would  have  become  a 
Legitimist — and  would  have  defended 
-with  M.  Dudon  and  M.  Peyronnet  the 
principles  of  the  old  monarchy.  But 
M.  Thiers  saw  no  prospect,  with  his 
physical  appearance,  or  with  his  moral 
character,  of  getting  into  good  society 
— so  he  became,  not  from  conviction, 
but  in  order  to  get  on  in  the  world,  a 
"  Manutlisty*  and  a  "  Lafittite" — and 
so  grew  to  a  Journalist,  a  Revolution- 
ist, a  Minister,  and  the  Premier  1 

At  the  soirees  of  M.  Lafitte  the 
young  man  Thiers  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Baron  Louis,  at  whose  table 
he  afterwards  always  found  a  fork 
and  spoon,  and  moreover  a  good  din- 
ner, when  his  resources  were  small, 
or  his  salary  in  arrear.  For  M. 
Thiers  had  now  got  a  salary.  His 
friend  Mi^nct  bad  become  one  pf  the 


editors  of  the  Courri&r  Fran^ais,  in 
company  with  his  father  rebels  Ben- 
jamin Constant  and  Keratry  ;  whilst 
Thiers  worshipped   Condorcet,    Hcl- 
vetius,  and  above  all  Voltaire,  in  the 
columns  of  the    ConstitutionneL     In 
that  journal  he  defended  the  sensual 
school,  with  Cabanis  and  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  against  the  spiritual  school  of 
Roger  Collard  and  M.  Cousin.     The 
warfare  was  all  against  religion  and 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  sensual- 
ists, and  Thiers  did  his  best  to  aid  in 
the  ungodly  and  unenlightening  con- 
flict.    In  order  to  destroy  priestcraft, 
these  sensualists  set  about  imdermining 
religion  ;  and  whilst  Dulaine  carried 
his  revolutionary  spirit  so  far  as  even 
to  attack  science— Cabanis  attempted 
to  destroy  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Vain  theorists!     Absurd  and  stupid 
rebels!     Fifteen  years  have  not  yet 
transpired ;  and  now  these  very  men, 
or  their  successors,  are  deploring  the 
effects    of   their    own    lectures    and 
writings,  treatises,  and  tracts,  and  are 
with  Thiers  (when  Minister)  the  first 
to  declare,  that  above  and  before  all 
things  the  people  must  be  religious  I 
When  Thiers,  the  incipient  rebel,  left 
his  town  of  Aix,  he  litde  thought  that 
in  so  few  years  he  should  exclaim, 
**  give  me  priestcraft  rather  than  in- 
fidelity— and  Romanism  rather  than 
indifference.**        When    Thiers    the 
sproutling  rebel  began  his  career  of 
rebellion  at  the  soirees  of  M.  Lafitte, 
he  little  thought  that  before  one  hun- 
dred moons  had  waxed  and  waned  he 
would  proclaim  '<  the  necessity,  above 
and  before  all  things,  of  obedience,** — 
and  that  <'  revolt  was  a  crime."    And 
when  the  rebel  editor  Thiers  be-praised 
the    Encyclopaedists,   and    continued 
their  work,  he  litrle  thought  that  Guizot 
and  Roger  Collard  would  afterwards 
condescend  to  admit  him  into  their 
ranks  in  the  hour  of  common  danger, 
to  defend  with  them  the  last  ruins  of 
a  threatened  monarchy — or  that  he 
should  become  more  monarchical  than 
his  teachers,  and  of  course  a  thousand 
times  more  humble  and  subservient. 
But  this  will  ever  be  the  case  with 
men  whose  origin  is  nothing — whose 
career  is  the  etlect  of  circumstance  or 
accident — who  are  liberals  from  in- 
terest, revolutionists  from  sensuality, 
and  rebels  from  indolence  or  egotism. 
The  Restoration  has  been  accused  of 
rendering  necessary  these  combina- 
tions and  these  conspiracies  by  Us 
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determination  to  return  to  the  ideas 
and  principles  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  a  false  statement.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say^  acquainted  as  we 
are  with  the  secret  history  of  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  that  there  was  not  a  party 
belonging  to  the  Romish  Church  which 
dreamed  of  reversing  the  events  of  the 
last  thirty- five  years ;  but  this  we  main- 
tain, as  men  who  know  something 
more  about  this  matter  than  the  mere 
babble  of  soiree  parties,  that  neither 
Louis  XV 11 1,  nor  Charles  X.  ever 
dreamed  of  destroying  the  Charts,  or 
of  attempting  to  destroy  the  new  order 
of  things  which  had  been  established 
in  France.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Restoration  was  the 
opposition  to  its  origin.  The  Constant^ 
Lafayette,  La6tte  school,  and  even 
the  Bonaparte  school  of  Laroarquc, 
Ney,  and  Foy,  never  forgave  the  Res- 
toration for  its  return  with  foreign 
bayonets  and  with  the  treaties  of 
Vienna.  They  never  forgot  the  de- 
plorable defeat  of  the  National  Guards 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  armies  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  They  never  foi^ave 
the  occupation  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  by  British,  Austrian, 
and  Prussian  armies.  They  never  for- 
gave the  Army  of  Occupation.  They 
never  forgave  the  Fund  for  the  Emi- 
grants. They  never  forgave  the  fact 
that  Louis  XVIII.  granted  the  Charta, 
and  that  it  was  not  imposed  on  their 
sovereign  by  themselves.  They  never 
forgave  that  France  was  once  more 
cut  down  to  her  former  and  just  limits, 
and  that  fortresses  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  Belgian  frontiers  against  her 
future  possible  encroachments.  It  is 
not  true,  then,  that  the  Restoration  was 
disliked  by  the  Liberals  and  Bonapar- 
tists,  because  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
priests,  or  dreamt  of  re-establishing 
the  '*  ancien  regime,''*  and  those  who 
make  this  charge  know  it  to  be  false. 
But  the  opposition  to  the  Restoration 
was  composed  of  the  fag-ends  of  the 
republic,  the  revolution,  and  the  em- 
pire— andof  all  those  rebellious  spirits, 
necessarily  so  numerous  in  a  country 
which  had  been  alternately  subjected 
to  the  despotism  of  the  period  of  ter- 
ror— to  the  infidelity  of  the  republic — 
and  to  the  indifierence  as  well  as  mili- 
tary tyranny  of  the  empire.  M. 
Thiers  was  one  of  these  rebels ;  he 
was  paid  to  be  so.  The  Constitution^ 
nel  gave  him  a  good  salary — Baron 


Louis  gave  him  good  dinners— and 
M.  Lafitte  gave  him  good  soirees,  and 
not  unfrequently  some  five- franc  pieces. 
The  Constitutional  and  M.  Thiers 
took  the  lead  in  their  opposition  to  re-^ 
ligion.  Each  day  it  seemed  as  if 
Voltaire  was  still  attacking  the  priests 
and  demanding,  in  his  characteristic 
language,  *'qu*on  ecrasat  Tinfame?*' 
The  old  warfare  of  the  18th  century 
was  revived,  and  Diderot,  Helvetius, 
Cordillac,  D'Holbach,  Champfort,  La 
Chalotais,  and  Beaumarehais,  appear- 
ed to  have  leapt  from  their  graves. 
The  old  men  who  were  the  former 
friends  of  Robespierre  became  the 
associates  of  the  now  regularly  in- 
stalled rebel  editor  Thiers,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  "  precious  and  valuable 
information ;" — secretaries  of  the  for- 
mer Directory  were  his  cronies  ;  func- 
tionaries and  academicians  of  the  em- 
pire became  his  chums ;  and  ho  be- 
came, as  an  editor  of  the  organ  of  the 
sensualist  and  rebel  Constitutionnel, 
the  chief  of  a  party  and  a  little  great 
man. 

The  talent  and  the  audacity  of  the 
young  wnter,  and  the  novelty'of  some 
of  his  criticisms  and  ideas,  soon  secur- 
ed him  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and 
importance  amongst  men  who  hardly 
took  the  trouble  to  think  at  all,  or  who 
were  well  satisfied  with  walking  in 
the  oft  trodden  paths  of  their  hum- 
drum  predecessors.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  Sej)tennial  Parliaments  was 
under  discussion,  he,  M.  Thiers,  was 
looked  to  by  his  own  party  as  a  sort 
of  authority  ;  and  the  elections  of 
1824  were  partially  influenced  by  his 
writings. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  remark  how 
much  greater  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
influence  of  the  daily  press  on  a  light 
and  inconsiderate,  than  on  a  reflecting 
and  serious  people,  since  the  daily 
press  of  France  exercises  a  much 
greater  power  in  that  country  than 
does  the  press  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
certainly  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  superior  talent  possessed  by  the 
writers  or  by  the  conductors  of  the 
French  press.  Whether  the  news, 
the  polemics,  the  business,  the  amuse- 
ment, or  the  advertisements  of  an 
English,  as  contrasted  with  a  French 
newspaper,  be  considered,  we  maintain 
that  in  such  journals,  for  example,  as 
the  Times  and  Standard,  Chronicle 
and  Sun,  there  are  at  least  ten  times 
-more  than  in  the  Debats  or  the  Gazetts, 
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the  ConstitiUiwnel  or  the  Messager^ 
But  the  iufluence  exercised  by  the 
French  papers  over  the  French  people^ 
is  much  g*!  eater  than  that  by  the  British 
papers  over  the  British  people ;  and  the 
reason  in  our  opinion  is  obvious.  The 
French  people  like  to  be  thought  for* 
.^the  British  people  like  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  French  people  take 
in  a  paper  to  form  their  opinion^  and 
vben  it  is  formed  by  the  daily  perusal 
of  the  journal  they  read,  they  main- 
tain it  with  tenacity,  if  not  with  vio* 
lence.  The  British,  on  the  contrary^ 
read  and  support  the  paper  which  ex- 
presses the  nearest,  and  in  the  best  and 
strongest  form,  the  opinions  they  have 
conscientiously  and  individually  adopt* 
ed — and  forsake  that  journal  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  inculcate  the  principles 
and  doctrines  they  individually  beltoTe 
to  be  true.  Thus,  in  France,  the  con- 
ductor or  editor  of  a  paper  is  a  politi- 
eal  chief,  who  leads  on  hia  partisans 
to  victory  or  to  defeat ;  whereas,  in 
Great  Britain,  he  is  the  representative 
of  opinions  long  since  formed  by  his 
readers,  before,  perhaps,  his  paper  even 
existed,  and  which  would  be  felt  and 
expressed  even  if  his  journal  never 
had  been  called  into  being*. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  we  see  so 
many  French  editors  and  proprietorsy 
conductors,  and  even  geranU  of  jour- 
nals, become  peers,  deputies,  prefects, 
And  public  functionaries  in  France ; 
whilst  in  England,  till  of  very  late 
years,  such  a  circumstance  would  have 
been  justly  regarded  as  an  anomaly. 
Not  that  we  are  contending  tot  the 
exclusion  of  either  editors,  conductors, 
or  proprietors  of  the  public  press  from 
Parliament — ^but  we  are  protesting, 
Attd  shall  ever  protest,  against  public 
writers,  as  in  France,  writing  them- 
selves into  notoriety  only  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  office  and  emolument ; 
and  then,  like  M.  Thien,  deserting 
the  very  party  and  principles  througb 
which  he  obtained  the  notoriety  which 
secured  him  place  and  profit. 

At  the  period  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers  which  we  are  now  considering, 
he  gave  an  early  proof  of  the  elasticity 
of  his  principles,  and  of  the  pliable 
nature  of  his  character.  The  result 
of  the  war  in  Spain  having  been  un- 
favourable to  the  Liberal  party,  and 
M.  De  Viilele  having  thought  right  to 
ATsil  himself  of  the  moment  as  propi- 
tious for  a  general  electtoa,  dissol^ 
the  Chamber  of  I>^iijtiis.  The  Cmi- 
gtitutimnel  and  M.  Thiers  were  emi 


barrassed  as  to  the  coarse  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  if  they  espoused  the  cause  of 
Manuel  and  of  Gregoire,  then  tboy 
feared  they  should  risk  the  election  of 
some  of  their  less  violent  friends ;  if 
they  forsook  their  cause,  they  feared 
they  should  be  accused  of  deserting  the 
really  democratic  and  popular  cause, 
and  of  being  ungrateful  to  Manuel. 
For  a  moment  they  hesitated,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  Thiers  re- 
solved on  forsaking  his  friend  Manuel, 
who  first  took  him  by  the  hand  when, 
as  a  raw  advocate,  he  appeared  in 
Lafitte*s  saloons, — and  the  Constitu^ 
ft'oniu^  defeated  Manuel  and  his  party, 
M.  Thiers  now  began  to  labour  with 
ardour  at  his  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Whibt  M.  Mignet  was 
satisfied  with  presenting  to  the  world 
a  philosophical  History  of  the  **  Mo- 
tives **  of  that  event,  M.  Thiers  was 
resolved  to  compensate  for  his  want 
of  philosophy  by  the  abundance  of  his 
facts,  either  real  or  disputed,  and  by 
the  redundancy  of  his  words.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  M.  Thiers'  hbtory, 
by  a  man  of  great  talent,  that  he 
began  his  work  with  the  sentiment  or 
passion  of  curiosity, 

"  En  eflfet,  M.  Thiers  nVst  pas  un  pM- 
losopbe,  11  n'est  ni  systematique,  ni  en- 
thottsSaste  dans  son  bistoire ;  ses  premieres 
liaisons  litieraires  le  font  pcncher  vers  le 
xviSi  si^dc:  sea  etudes  le  portent  vers 
Tart  classiqne :  son  admiration  s'addretse 
de  preference  Ik  Bonaparte  et  k  VoUalra  % 
mais  avant  tout,  M.  Thiers  est  un  emfinat, 
un  borame  avide  de  spectacles  nouveanz, 
qp\.  m  plait  &  tout,  qui  s'enquiert  de  tout 
qui  bat  dea  mains,,  aux  Etata-G^n^ranx,  i 
TAasembl^e  Natiooale,  a  la  Consiituante,  k 
U  ConveDtioB ;  oui,  meme  k  Im  CoDyeution! 
£t  povrtaiit  U  atme  le  Directoiro,  quand 
vient  le  Direccoire,  parceque  e'est  un 
monde  qui  Inl  reate  a  counaiire,  dea  hommes 
qu'il  n  a  parvus,  dea  counaissaoces  a  fiaire. 
Ob  sent  qu^il  e^t  6U  lami  du  Consulat 
et  de  rSmpire,  a'il  efit  fait  Icur  histoire. 
TottS  ceux  qui  vivent  ont  raison  aupr^ 
de  lui,  on  n*a  jamais  qu*un  tort  a  ses  yeuj, 
e'est  d'etre  mort." 

Yet  tfaia  is  the  nan,  afew  years  be* 
fore  a  raw  but  studious  young  barris- 
ter from  the  provinces,  who  was  set  up 
by  the  CoMtitmtioHnei  to  oppose  a  dy- 
nasty established  for  ages — and  a  mo- 
narchy which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  said,  and  written,  is  still 
the  form  of  government  preferred  by 
the  French  nation,  sad  tnis  monover 
Is  the  aim  who  tuii  set  konssif  op  to 
write  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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CTenU  which  aver  transpired  in  tho 
annals  of  human  society. 

M.  Thiers  was  so  ig'norant  of  the 
events  he  was  ahout  to  reeord,  and  of  the 
eonsequences  to  be  drawn  from  them> 
that  almost  all  his  history  is  either  ex- 
tracted from  other  books^  or  is  an  epi* 
tome  of  his  never- ending  conversations 
with  former  contractors^  old  worn-out 
diplomatists  of  the  Revolntion,  and  in- 
sipid, conceited,  and  pragmatical  of* 
ficers. 

Wine,  women,  and  a  favourite  pie* 
bald  horse  at  this  period  occupied  ali 
hb  leisure  hours :  and  though  liberal 
potations  of  wine,  rosy  wine,  were 
sometimes  unfavourable  to  his  **  Rosi* 
nanie**  excursions,  yet  he  persevered 
in  spite  of  his  tumbles,  and  became  a 
sort  of  equestrian. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Thiers*  life  of 
MirabeaUf  which  is  so  curious  as  hav* 
ing  been  written  by  that  gentleman, 
that,  whilst  we  do  not  entirely  admit  its 
accuracy  as  applied  to  Mirabeau,  looks 
vastly  like  a  sketch  of  the  historian 
himself.  So  now  M.  Thiers  is  sittuig 
fbr  hb  own  portrait. 

*'  II  partait  (Alirabeau)  de  provence 
avtc  xm  seul  projet,  celui  de  combattre  le 
ponvoir  dont  il  avait  sooArt,  et  que  m 
raison  autant  que  sea  seniimeoa  lui  fid- 
laient  regarder  comma  dstoitable.  Arrivi 
A  Paris,  il  fr^quanta  un  banqubr  aion  tr^a 
coODQ,  et  b(»iime  d'un  grand  merite.  L4 
on  a'eutretenait  beaucoup  de  politique,  de 
fiaaace,  et  d'ecouomie  pi^blique.  II  y  pui^a 
beaaeoup  de  eomiaiwancea  sur  ces  matieres, 
et  il  a*y  lU  avec  ce  qu*oo  appelait  la  coloni$ 
GtHtWiue.  Cependaut  Mirabeau  ne  forma 
aueune  liaiaon  ioUme.  II  abordait  tout  le 
moDde,  ct  semblait  lie  avec  tout  ccux  aux- 
quels  il  s'addreasait.  C^est  ainai  qu'oq  le  crut 
souvent  I'amie  et  le  complice  oe  heaucoup 
d'hommes  avec  lesqueU  il  n  avait  aucune 
jnteret  commun.  L  aristocratie  ne  pouvait 
aonger  a  Mirabeau,  le  parti  Neckcr  ue 
e'est  pas  entcndu  avec  lui.  Le  Due 
D' Orleans  a  pu  seul  paraitro  8*unir  i  lui, 
pn  la  cm  ainsi,  parce  que  Slirabeau  trai- 
toil  familicrement  avec  le  due,  et  que  tous 
deux,  etait  supposes  avoir  une  grande 
ambition,  I'un  comme  prince,  Tautre  comme 
triban,  paraissalent  devoir  s'alll^r  $  la  d6- 
(resse  de  Mfarabeau  et  la  fortuoe  da  Doe 
d' Orleans  semUaioit  ansi  un  motif  r6ci« 
proque  d'aUiince.' 

M.  Thiers'  history  Df  the  French 
iUvoiution  is  the  least  philosophical, 
well  reasoned,  consistent,  or  rational 
account  of  that  event  yet  publbhed> 
Its  estimates  of  character  are  so  coOii 


tradietory^its  epioions  of  the  actors 
in  that  great  drama  are  so  opposed-— 
and  its  moral  sketchos  are  so  h^d  iu 
principle,  and  therefore  in  operation, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  ii| 
the  hands  of  a  young  person  a  more 
raw  and  undigested  compound  of  facts, 
sentiments,  and  passbns  all  throws^ 
together  in  complete  disorder.  And 
thb  must  always  be  the  case  with  a  man 
who  writes  history  under  tho  impres* 
sions  of  the  moment — ^who  writes  hisr 
tory  without  having  studied  it^whq 
writes  history  with  no  fixed  principles 
— and  of  whom  it  may  be  said  wit^ 
truth,  as  Thiers  has  written  of  Du* 
mouriez,  **  cet  homme  flexible  et  ha^ 
bile  avait  parfaitement  devine  la  pub- 
aancenaissanteP' 

In  readmg  M.  Thiers'  bbtoiy  of  tbf 
Revolution  it  b  easy  to  pereeive,  nay 
it  strikes  the  mmd  most  forcibly  at 
once,  that  the  hbtorian  has  not  made 
up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  events  he 
records.  Thus  hb  readers  stumble 
suddenly  on  facts  and  events  for  which 
they  are  unprepared,  and  in  vaiii 
search  in  the  pages  of  the  beok  before 
them  the  reasons  for  what  they  per- 
ceive. Thus  Danton,  Q^bespierre, 
Potion,  Marat,  Roland,  and  Lafayette 
are  all  so  feebly  drawn  by  a  man  who 
feared  to  compromise  himself  by  what 
he  wrote,  that  all  are  reduced  to  sneb 
insigmficant  beings  and  soeh  secopd- 
rate  charaeters,  that  the  reader  invor 
luntarily  exclaioM,  ^'  why,  these  men 
and  women  then  were  nobody."  M, 
Thiers  judges  men  in  his  history  as  he 
does  in  hb  private  career,  not  by  their 
merits,  but  by  their  si/ctftfM.  Hbmode 
of  estimating  the  characters  of  hb 
heroes  is  to  look  to  see  whether  they 
gained  office,  patronage,  and  wealth. 
If  they  did — they  are  at  onco  worthy 
of  hb  praise,-— if  not,  they  are  dolts 
and  idiots. 

But  as  the  hbtory  of  the  Frenoh 
Revolution  by  this  gentleman  is  the 
only  real  or  aifaeted  ground-work  of 
hb  future  success,  it  b  necessary,  m^jf 
indispensable,  to  devote  a  page  or  tw^ 
to  the  eonsideratioa  of  that  work.  As 
he  commenced  that  hbtory  with  the 
sentunent  of  curiosity,  and  cp^inued 
it  with  the  feeling  of  surprise,  it  is  the 
least  oonneoted  and  least  philosophieal, 
as  well  as  least  reasoned  of  all  the  pro** 
ductions  of  the  piesa  on  thb  inexhaust* 
ible  sttlyect.  We  do  not  mean  to  pre* 
proa^  II.  Thiers  fat  any  tack  of 
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incidents  or  facts — for  although  many 
are  omitted,  and  some  even  misrepre- 
sented by  him  in  his  work — yet  this  is 
to  bi^  ascribed  partly  to  the  absence  of 
certain  documents  and  correspon- 
dences, memoirs,  and  revelations  since 
made  in  the  then  unpublished,  but  now 
published  biographies  and  correspon* 
deuces  of  certain  actors  in  that  drama. 
And  even  at  the  hour  at  which  we  are 
writing,  there  are  still  many  men 
living  who  took  a  leading  part  in  those 
events,  who  have  not  thought  fit  to 
supply  us  with  their  autobiography — 
but  who  will  probaWy  leave  their 
papers  to  their  friends  and  families  as 
most  important  legacies  to  hbtory  and 
posterity.  Of  these  none  can  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  for  value  and 
importance  as  Prince  Talleyrand.  No 
man,  living  or  dead,  could  or  can  be  so 
able  as  himself  i^  throw  a  clear  and 
distinct  light  on  many  still  very  doubt- 
ful events,  and  on  the  causes  which  led 
to  them,  as  the  prince  Talleyrand.  It 
is  not,  then,  the  want  of  these  documents 
land  facts  with  which  we  reproach  M. 
Thiers — for  in  that  case  the  same  re» 
proach  might  be  addressed  to  every 
English  and  French  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject, from  Burke  to  Alison.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  **  HUtoire  Partemen' 
taire"  by  Buchey  and  Rioux,  will  like- 
wise assist  most  materially  in  the  full 
understanding  of  the  subject — for  no 
political  work  of  modern  times,  publish- 
ed in  France,  notwithstanding  the  poli- 
tical partialities  of  its  able  compilers, 
has  been  worthy  of  being  compared  for 
a  moment  in  real  value  with  that  volu- 
minous and  still  publishing  repertory 
of  modern  French  documentary  history .' 
We  repeat,  then,  that  we  do  not  blame 
M.  Thiers  for  the  occasional  absence 
of  facts,  and  at  others  for  their  mis- 
representation, in  his  history — but  for 
the  sort  of  boybh,  schoolboy,  gaping, 
staring,  wide-mouth,  swallowing  his- 
tory he  has  published,  dictated  by  cu- 
riosity, and  written  under  the  influence 
of  surprise.  Nothing,  then,  can  be 
more  incoherent  than  his  volumes — 
nothing  more  amusing  whilst  you  read 
them — ^nothing  less  intelligible,  im- 
pressive, or  instructive  afterwards. 
Take  some  illustrations. 

When  M,  Thiers  speaks  of  Mira- 
beau,  he  says,  "  Le  cynisme  de  ses 
paroles  atitorise  tons  les  propos,  et 
toutes  les  calomnits  /'  * '  What  a  moral- 
ist I    Why,  what  can  authorize  ca- 


lumny? Nothing.  Itmay  be  palliated 
— it  may  be  less  severely  castigated 
under  some  particular  circumstances 
— but  it  can  never  be  authorized. 
When  M.  Thiers  speaks  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  is  at  first  pleased  with  him  ; 
he  is  an  equitable  prince,  moderate  in 
his  tastes,  and  does  good  from  a  love 
of  good  in  itself.  We  are  told  (and 
with  great  truth)  that  he  loved  his 
people— and  loved  them  so  dearly  that 
he  decided  to  confer  the  administra- 
tion upon  Turgot.  But  how  different 
are  his  future  estimates.  Turgot, 
Necker,  and  Calonne  survived  each 
other,  and  as  each  one  arrives,  he  is 
eulogized  in  no  very  measured  terms ; 
but  when  Necker  falls,  ohl  he  is 
only  a  Geneva  banker,  without  any 
importance;  wheq  Calonne  falls,  he 
is  only  a  thoughtless  and  foolish  man ; 
and  as  to  Turgot,  he  is  slow,  and 
wants  energy  and  force.  The  same 
witlh  Mirabeau  ;  when  he  places  him- 
self in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
talks  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  poor  M.  Thiers 
is  in  an  ecstasy,  and  jumps,  as  is  his 
custom,  some  twelve  inches  from  the 
floor  to  express  bis  delight.  And  yet 
this  Mirabeau,  whose  cause  he  de- 
fends during  so  many  pages,  amidst 
all  his  accusers,  he  sacrifices  at  last, 
and  exclaims,  in  the  passage  we  have 
already  cited,  that  he  was  of  no  use 
to  any  party,  and  was  rejected  by  all. 
Take  another  portion  of  the  book. 
Look  at  the  Jacobins  and  the  Corde- 
liers, at  Robespierre  and  Danton. 
What  do  we  read  ?  A  philosophical 
and  accurate  dcvelopement  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  rising  of  the 
provinces,  the  flight  and  abdication  of 
the  King,  the  ruin  of  all  interests,  tho 
assault  of  the  royal  palace,  and  to  the 
placing  the  heads  of  the  defenders  of 
the  chateau  on  pikes  and  poles,  and 
carrying  them  about  the  capital  ?  No 
— by  no  means.  For  in  Thiers'  his- 
tory Roland  is  an  upright  man,  and 
Madame  Roland  has  a  fine  soul  I 
Dumouriez  would  save  the  throne  at 
the  peril  of  his  life — and  the  country 
is  his  godl  Petion  is  an  honest  man, 
and  even  his  enemies  have  not  dared 
to  attack  his  probity!  Santtrre  is 
blameless,  or  at  least  is  not  blamed  by 
M.  Thiers  I  Danton  had  his  passions, 
but  forsooth  he  was  generous  I  Robes^ 
pierre  was  a  man  of  no  importance  I 
and  Marat  yras  nothing  at  all !  So  the 
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reader  of  Thiers*  history,  if  he  stops 
to  reflect,  asks  himself  very  naturally 
if  all  that  transpired  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  mere  '  hocus-pocus,'  a  sort  of  leger- 
demain, sly  tricks  "with  goblets?  Or 
whether,  in  fact,  the  whole  history  al- 
together is  not  fabulous,  resembling 
Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant- Killer, 
or  Gulliver's  Travels  ?  Well  may  M. 
Thiers  exclaim,  as  his  excuse  for  his 
absurd  and  unphilosophical  narrative, 
**  Helas  1  pourquoi  fant-il  que  dans  des 
texnps  de  d^sordre  la  raison  ne  suffise 
pas!" 

Take  another  portion  of  Thiers's 
hihtory,  viz.  that  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  and  the  commune  of  Paris. 
Here  M.  Thiers  is  like  a  child  in  a 
battle,  he  either  hides  himself  in  a  hole, 
counting  the  number  of  reports  of 
cannon  he  hears,  or  else  stops  both 
his  cars  with  his  fingers,  and  shuts 
both  his  eyes  besides,  so  that  his  little 
heart  may  not  go  pit-a-pat  once  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Of 
course,  M.  Thiers  does  not  tell  his 
readers  by  what  secret  means  the 
crown  was  disarmed  on  the  10th  Au- 
gust, nor  who  paid  Dan  ton,  or  sup- 
plieil  means  to  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember, nor  who  served  as  the  inter- 
mediate parties  between  the  monarch 
and  the  emigration  ;  but  he  describes, 
as  a  landsurveyor,  the  country  of  Se- 
dan, and  draws  so  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  roads  to  Grand-Pree  and 
the  Isolettes,  that  any  one  with  the 
chart  in  his  memory  might  travel 
blindfold  from  Paris  to  the  spots  in 
question.  And,  finally,  look  at  M. 
Thiers  as  the  biographer  of  Robes- 
pierre. When  Robespierre  is  triumph- 
ant, ho  is  wonderful ;  when  he  is  de- 
feated, he  is  a  fool  and  an  assassin  I 
When  Robespierre  declared  that 
atheism  was  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  repub- 
lican, M.  Thiers  was  enchanted.  When 
Robespierre  proclaimed  God  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  though  Lcpelletier 
and  Marat  were  the  only  gods  then 
known  by  the  people,  M.  Thiers  was 
delighted,  and  shouts  Robespierre  for 
ever.  When  Robespierre  replies  to 
■  Barbaroux,  oh,  then  he  "  gioes  a  se- 
vere ksson  to  mei'e  agitators^''  When 
he  defends  Danton  at  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  oh,  then  '<bis  conduct  is 
generous  and  able  ;"  when  he  causes 
Clootz  to  be  expelled  from  that  club, 
his  **  energy  is  worthy  of  enlogium," 
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though  the  only  charges  against  poor 
Clootz  were,  that  he  was  a  baron,  and 
was  worth  L  4000  per  annum  ;  when, 
in  1793,  Robespierre  exhorted  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  de- 
nounce some  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, **  his  energy  secured  the  safety 
after  revolution ;"  and,  finally,  M.' 
Thiers  sums  all  up  with  the  following 
eulogium  of  Robespierre  and  his 
friends,  their  virtue,  'and  their  reli- 
gion I 

"  C'est  la  premiere  fois,  dans  rhiBtoire 
da  monde,  que  la  dissolution  de  toutes 
les  autorit^B  laissait  la  soci^te  en  proie  au 
gouvernement  des  esprits  purement  sya- 
t^maliques,  et  ces  esprits,  qui  avaieot  d^- 
pass^  toutes  les  id^es  re9ae8,  adoptaient, 
conservaient  les  id^es  de  la  morale  et  de 
Dieu.  Get  exemple  est  unique  dans  les 
annales  du  monde  ;  il  est  singuller,  11  est 
grand  et  beau ;  I'histoire  doll  s'arreter 
pour  en  faire  la  remarque." 

Indeed! — Thus,  M.  Thiers  sowed  to 
the  wind,  and,  need  we  remind  our  read- 
ers, how  afterwards  he  reaped  the 
whirlwind,  when  his  eulogies  of  tho 
Jacobin  club,  and  his  praises  of  Robe- 
spierre, were  transformed  in  1634  into  a 
then  active  and  living  society,  '<  Tho 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ?'' 
Oh,  how  his  heart  sickened  and  his  face 
was  sad,  when  he  read  (when  Minister 
of  the  Interior)  the  names  of  the  very 
clubs  and  sections  of  clubs  of  the  first 
revolution,  adopted  by  the  popular 
agents  of  the  second!  And  he  who 
had  lauded  revolt  when  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  Marat  were  the  ac- 
tors, was  palsied  and  horror-struck 
when  their  praises  were  cited  as  en- 
couragements to  similar  conduct  by 
Beanne,  Laponneraye,  Paget,  Car- 
menin,  and  all  the  '*  Brouillons'*  of 
1834!  Let  us  now  return  to  M. 
Thiers  and  his  progress  in  public  life. 

M.  Lcene- Weimar  tells  a  story  of 
M.  Thiers,  which  is  not  much  to  his 
credit,  about  a  poor  German  book- 
title  collector,  named  Schubart,  who 
was  the  factotum  of  M.  Thiers  for  a 
long  time.  This  Schubart  was  also  a 
sort  of  agent  of  the  wealthy  proprietor 
of  the  Gazette  at  Augsburgh,  M. 
Cotta,  the  well-known  proprietor  in 

?[uestion,  supplied  M.  Thiers  with  the 
iinds  (thanks  to  the  aforesaid  Schu- 
bart) to  purchase  a  share  which  was 
to  be  sold  in  the  Constituiionnelf  and 
yet,  afterwards,  M.  Thiers  allowed 
poor  Schubart  to  wander  in  Germany 
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10  want  and  misery.  As  for  M.  Cotta, 
1)6  assisted  our  republican  editor,  and 
now  rebel  nroprietor,  in  bis  first  efforts 
to  establish  the  National,  a  journal 
destined  not  to  attack  the  priests  and 
religtoni  as  was  the  Con$titutionnel,  but 
to  attack  tho  throne  of  Charles  X.,  the 
djr  nasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
monarchy  of  ages.  It  has  been  said 
that  Prince  Talievrand  supplied  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  towards  this 
object,  but  this  has  also  been  denied. 
Still,  one  thing  is  certain,  M.  Thiers 
was  very  intimate  with  the  prince, 
whilst  tho  prince  was  grand  almoner 
to  Charles  X.,  and  at  least  boasts  of 
his  protection  and  friendship.  M. 
Lafitte  assisted  M.  Thiers  not  a  little, 
both  with  money  and  counsel,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  introduced  that  per* 
son  to  the  prince  in  his  old  faded  green 
Saloon  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  That 
introduction  was  to  M.  Thiers  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  his  life, 
and  he  felt  all  its  value,  all  its  import- 
ance, if,  at  the  moment  be  left  that 
room  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  listened  to  the  first  words 
whieh  had  been  said  to  him  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons — where  the  provi- 
siomd  government  had  been  created, 
and  where  the  aliiance  of  England  and 
Franee  was  decided  on — M.  Lafitte 
had  asked  him  to  swear  eternal  fidelity 
to  himself  and  his  family,  he  would 
have  done  so  with  enthusiasm ;  but 
yet  this  same  M.  Thiers  afterwards 
treated  thb  same  M.  Lafitte  with  La. 
solence  and  with  ingratitude. 
.  M.  Thiers  acted  with  the  duplicity 
and  bad  faith  of  a  rebel  towainis  his 
king,  as  well  as  towards  his  country — 
and  he  has  avowed  it.  He  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  him  or  for  his 
party,  but  from,  or  in,  a  Revolution, 
and  yet  he  affected  every  day,  in  the 
articles  he  published  in  the  National, 
tiie  most  profound  respect  for  the 
Bourbons,  for  Charles  X.,  for  the 
Charta  of  18 14,  and  for  theinstitntions 
established  by  it.  Ha  avowed  to  his 
friends  and  party,  that  tho  country 
was  not  prepared  for  a  change,  and 
that  the  only  chanae  of  bringing  it 
about  was  to  appear  to  be  in  love  with 
the  Charta — to  desire  nothing  mora 
than  its  preservation — and  thus  before 
the  world  to  have  the  air  of  being  mo- 
derate men,  desiring  nothing  else  but 
a  lagal  and  coBstitutional  ol^aet.  S« 
t)ia  daily  ary  of  M.  TMers  and  Ms 


journal  was  '*  Vive  la  Charte!^'  and 
the  ignorant  and  stnpid  opened  their 
mouths  and  said,  <'you  see,  that  Thiers 
and  Mignet,  Thiers  and  Carrei,  Thiera 
and  the  National,  only  want  the  honest 
execution  of  the  Charta  1 1  '*  But  this 
was  false.*  M.  Thiers  knew  it  to  ba 
so,  and  Charles  X.  and  his  Govern- 
ment knew  it  to  be  so  too.  Prinea 
Talleyrand  was  aware  of  the  secret. 
And,  therefore,  when  the  Ministers  of 
the  King  adopted  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, whi^h  afterwards  led  to  a  revot 
lution,  they  did  that  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  which  was  unavoidable, 
but  which  failed,  because  thoso  who 
counselled  the  monarchical  movement 
were  not  men  of  sufilcient  energy, 
talent,  prudence,  and,  above  all,  fore- 
sight, to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  assuring  its  success.  M.  Thiers 
was  then  the  enemy  of  England,  and 
of  all  alliance  with  her.  "  Le  monda,'' 
eriad  tha  young  rebel  "  est  las  de  tons 
les  despotismes.  Des  sommets  de  Gib« 
raltar,  de  Malte,  du  Cap  de  Bonne- 
Esperance,  uno  tyrannic  immense, 
s^etend  sur  les  mers ;  il  faut  la  fairo 
cesser."  Yes—that  power  was  Great 
Britain,  far  les4  active  and  less  ener- 
getic, less  dominant  and  important 
than  it  was  when  M.  Thiers  wrote  hia 
diatribes — but  still  the  drowsy  and  tha 
sleeping — not  the  exhausted  or  dead 
Lion.  Yet  (his  same  M.  Thiers  after- 
wards, when  Minister,  vindicated  tha 
^^  English  alliance,''  as  the  only  one 
suitable  for  France,  though  he  opposed 
it  when  a  mere  editor  of  the  National 
or  of  the  ConstiiuHonnel ;  and  he  who 
afterwards  said  '^  The  English  alliance 
is  the  only  alliance  worthy  of  the  Re- 
volution of  July/'  tried  to  persuade 
Prince  Talleyrand,  in  1829,  that  the 
onhf  alliance  which  was  desirable  was 
that  with  Russia.  M.  CotU,  tha 
Russian  agent  of  the  Gazette  of  Augs- 
burgh,  had  encouraged  M.  Thiers, 
because  he  was  ever  preaching  anti- 
English  doctrines— and  anti- English 
alliances.  M.  Cotta  and  M.  Thiers 
were  engaged  together  in  endeavour- 
ing to  render  a  Russian  alliance  with 
Franee  a  popular  and  called-  for  mea- 
sure, at  the  very  moment  that  the  lat-  * 
ter  writer  was  exclaiming, «  Le  monde 
est  las  de  tous  les  despotismes . "  Thus, 
in  the  opposition  of  M.  Thiers  to  the 
-Government  of  his  king,  there  was 
nothing  of  principle,  policing  of  eoo- 
vietlon..  Itwai  all  rebellion— tmmiti- 
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under  the  Bourbons  played  her  part 
in  what  was  called  the  salvation  and 
regeneration  of  Greece,  M.  Tliiers, 
the  rebel,  said,  "  that  France  and  her 
Government  acted  deplorably ;  "  and, 
indeed,  no  terms  were  strong  enough 
to  express  his  contempt  for  the  whole 
transaction,  yet  M.  Thiers,  the  Mi- 
nister, voted  for  the  subsidies  of  the 
Ring  Otho,  and  defended  in  the  Coun* 
cil  their  principle,  as  wqII  as  their 
amount.  In  like  manner,  as  to  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  M.  Thiers 
played  the  part,  not  only  of  Marplot, 
but  also  of  a  rebel.  First  of  all  he 
maintained  that  the  Polignac  Ministry 
ought  not  to  make  the  expedition--- 
then  that  it  would  not — then  that  it 
could  not— then  that  the  expedition, 
was  unjust — and  finally,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  a  fortress  before 
which  the  army  of  Charles  Quint  had 
failed.  Every  sortof  plausible  as  well  as 
imaginary  difficulty  was  raised  or  in- 
vented by  M.  Thiers — and  when  sailors 
were  recruited  for  at  Havre,  the  "  ci//- 
pablefoliy**  of  the  expedition  was  the 
last  word  of  the  rebel  journalist. 

*'  The  senseless  and  profitless  expe- 
dition '*  was  attacked  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  M.  Thiers  then  maintained 
(and  this  is  worth  remembering),  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  would  never  al- 
low France  to  retain  Algiers,  should 
her  troops  be  even  suffered  to  land. 
We  say  it  is  worth  while  remembering 
this,  because,  now  it  suits  the  humour 
of  M.  Thiers,  he  maintains  that  France 
always  proposed  to  retain  Algiers,  and 
that  Charles  X.>  and  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  were  of  that  opinion.  Wiien 
as  a  rebel  journalist  he  wrote  on  the 
matter  in  1830,  he  said  that  the  Bour- 
bons and  Prince  Polignac  did  not  dare, 
could  not,  and  did  not  even  propose 
to  retain  Algiers ;  but  when  afterwards, 
as  a  successful  rebel,  he  was  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  declared  that 
ibe  restoration  always  bad  the  inten- 
tion of  making  Algiers  a  French  co- 
lony. 

The  opposition  of  the  *'Natumar 
to  the  Government  of  Charles  X., 
when  M.  Thiersdirectedthat  jouinal, 
was  the  most  violettt,  blind,  unreason- 
able, revolutionary  oppoeitiou  in  heart, 
though  disguised  in  terms  of  constitu- 
tional Lifiguagc,  and  though  falsely 
made  to  appear  not  to  be  addressed  to 
.nee,  but  to  SttOBttrei  tad  to  princtplef. 


tion  of  M.  Carrel,  was  never  so  violent, 
so  revolutionary,  as  that  same  journal 
when  managed  by  Thiers  and  Mignet } 
but  then  in  1830  Thiers  was  a  rebel 
journalist — whilst  in  1834  ho  was  d 
successful  and  triumphant  minister. 
How  different  was  the  conduct  of  Gui- 
zot  1  He  belonged  not,  any  more  than 
did  M.  Thiers,  to  the  then  Court  party 
— but  he  acted  with  loyalty,  honour, 
decency,  and  self-respect.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Aational  was  Jacobiuical, 
and  M.  Thiers  avowed  it  |  for  he  ex- 
claimed, in  one  of  his  most  rebelliouf 
articles  :— 

^*  Nous  sommes  dcs  Jacobins,  et  nous 
ne  voudrions  pas  etre  autre  chose  ;  uouf 
sommes  det  gens  du  peuple  et  des  Jaco- 
bins avec  Mirabeau,  Boinave,  Vergniaud, 
Si^yes,  Hocbe,  Desaix,  et  ^'apoleoD." 

In  like  manner,  M.  Thiers  attacked 
the  Government  of  Charles  X.,  bc« 
cause  it  deprived  of  favours  and  of 
place   some   functionaries  who    had 
joined  the  Revolutionary  standard ;  and 
yet  M.  Thiers,  when  his  turn  came  to 
act  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  turned 
out  of  ofilce  an  architect  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  simply  for  giving  a  night's  refuge 
at  Dieppe  to  a  runaway  republican 
prisoner  who  was  lucky  enough  to 
escape  from  the  much-loved  Ste.  Pe> 
lagie  prison  of  his  former  republican 
master.    So,  when  M.  Thiers  was  the 
rebel  journalist,  be  could  not  find  in 
the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  words 
too  strong  to  ^^fletrir''  the  Ministry 
for  the  publication  of  a  telegraphic 
despatch  twenty^^four  hours  later  than 
it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  when  he 
in  hb  time  undertook  the  **numag€m 
ment'*  of  the  Telegraph,  oh  dear  I  oh 
dear  I  how  many  a  telegraphic  despatch 
was  not  merely  kept  back  twenty-four 
hours,  but  even  twenty-four  days  if 
necessary,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
ihe  speculations  of  our  qu<mdam  rebel 
journalist,  then  transformed  into  a 
bull  or  a  bear  at  the  Paris  Bourse. 
Nor  should  it  he  forgotten,  that  of  all 
the  prophets  who  predicted  the  mea^ 
enrea  which  the  Government  of  the 
king  would  be  oompeUed  to  adopt  (be- 
cause they  knew  the  nature  of  their 
own  conspiracy  against  the  throne  and 
the  Charta  of  1614),  in  order  to  sup- 
port itself  against  the  opposition  press 
and  the  combined  attacks  of  all  its 
«iienBiei.»Bo  one  s«  frequently  declft- 
red  that  the  GovernneBt  wo«ld  be 
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forced  to  declare  martial  law,  and  to 
put  Paris  into  a  state  of  siege.  Oh 
with  what  patriotic  ardour  did  he 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  so  deplor- 
able  and  terrible  an  event ! — and  yet, 
afterwards,  he,  M.  Thiers,  counter- 
signed a  royal  ordinance  of  Louis 
Philippe,  adopting  that  measure. 

But  the  moment  of  action  now  ar- 
rived—and rebellion  had  to  show  itself 
not  merely  by  writing,  but  by  fi«j:hting. 
The  pen,  indeed,  had  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  musket — and  the  epigram  for 
the  bayonet.  This  was  a  new  sort  of 
warfare  for  which  M.  Thiers  was  in- 
deed ill  prepared.  He  could  wield  the  '' 
pen  much  better  than  the  sword — and 
was  in  the  latter  respect  a  member  of 
the  Don  Quixote  and  windmill  school 
of  heroes.  When  the  ordinances  of  • 
Charles  X.  appeared,  he  thought  **  it 
was  time  to  be  off" — and  to  repose 
under  the  Virgilian  shade  of  "  a  wide- 
spreading  beech -tree"  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorency.  He  approved  the 
maxim,  that  "the  better  part  of  valour 
was  discretion," — and  **  que  ce  rCetait 
pas  aux  intelligences  d'ajfronter  ainsi 
Us  hasards  des  rues"  Thus  he  at 
once  saved  himself  from  the  dan- 
gers which  precede  victories — and 
from  the  proscriptions  which  of- 
ten follow  defeats.  As  long  as  the 
resistance  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
King  was  what  M.  Thiers  was  pleased 
to  call  "  legal,'*  or  in  plain  terms,  as 
long  as  resistance  was  confined  to  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  he  was  their  man ; 
but  when  Benjamin  Constant  arrived, 
and  that  **  drum*8  discordant  sound" 
fell  heavily  on  his  ear,  he  left  to  others 
the  task  of  heading  the  clerks  of  shop- 
keepers, journeymen- printers,  and  the 
•«  gamins  "  of  Paris,  whilst  he  smok- 
ed his  cigar,  and  sipped  his  sherbet  in 
the  cool  and  quiet  groves  of  his  dear 
Montmorency.  Yet,  as  usual,  M. 
Thiers  was  a  lucky  dog,  for  his  name 
was  attached  to  the  resistance  made  to 
the  ordinances  without  his  incurring 
any  real  danger,  since  he  drew  up  a 
PROTEST  to  be  signed  by  the  journal- 
ists, and  went  on  the  first  day  to  all 
the  assemblies  at  which  the  rebels  de- 
liberated on  the  best  means  to  make 
use  of,  in  order  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ordinances.  He  invited 
the  barristers  not  io  plead — the  judges 
7iot  to  administer  justice — the  notaries 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  their  public 
functions — and  thus  he  hoped  to  pa- 


ralyse'the  country  and  compel  the  Go- 
vernment to  ask  for  pardon.  He  said 
that  it  was  thus  in  former  times,  when 
the  court  banished  the  pariiamentf, 
and  forced  them  to  change  their  brutal 
decisions.  And  when  he  had  written 
all  this — said  all  this — and  repeated 
all  this  about  a  hundred  times  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours — he  found 
Paris  too  warm  for  him, — and  leaving 
his  parting-  benediction,  the  rebel  jour- 
nalist retired  to  the  limpid  streams  and 
sequestered  shades  of  the  valley  of 
Montmorency.  M.  Thiers  may  con- 
sole himself  for  this  line  of  conduct, 
by  remembering  that  it  was  thus  that 
M.  de  Genonde  acted  (the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Gazette  de  France), 
who,  instead  of  remaining,  like  Ber- 
ryer,  at  his  post,  in  the  moment  of 
danger  and  of  difficulty,  abandoned 
his  Gazette,  and  the  cause  of  his  prin- 
ces, and  hid  himself  up  at  his  mansion 
of  Plessis  .Tournelles. 

So  the  three  days  of  fighting  were 
spent  by  M,  Thiers  in  indolence  and 
repose,  preparing,  however,  "  by  read- 
ing up  his  classics,*'  for  either  defeat 
or  victory.  When  he  heard  that  the 
King  had  consented  to  withdraw  the 
ordinances,  he  was  much  more  indig- 
nant than  when  he  heard  of  their  ori- 
ginal publication,  for  he  began  to  fear 
that  Othello's  occupation  would  be 
gone.  But  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Lafayette  had  undertaken,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  reply  to  the  message 
t)f  the  King—*'  Tell  Charles  X,  that 
it  is  too  latct^ — his  hopes  revived — a 
bright  futurity  opened  before  him,  and 
the  rebel,  but  cowardly  journalist, 
looking  down  the  vista  which  was  bo* 
fore  him,  already  laid  his  plans  for 
becoming  a  Minister  of  State ! 

When  the  fighting  was  over  and  the 
barricades  were  destroyed,  M.  Thiers 
arrived  outside  his  horse  in  the  capi- 
tal he  was  thereafter  destined  himself 
to  govern  and  to  put  under  martial 
law.  He  rushed  to  the  Palais  Royal — 
hurried  to  the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans — found  out  M.  Guizot — and 
got  appointed  Councillor  of  State  and 
Secretary-general  to  Baron  Louis,  tho 
first  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  Count  Mole  was  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  affairs — the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion— M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior— M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Minister 
of  Justice — Marshal  Gerard,  Minister 
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of  War— General  Sebastianj,  Minister 
of  Marine — and  Lafitte  and  Casimir 
Perier  were  Ministers  of  State  to  aid 
with  their  counsels,  without  having 
any  department  placed  under  their 
control. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was,  of 
course,  placed  in  a  difficult  and  false 
position,  and  but  for  the  advice  of  such 
men  as  Guizot,  De  Broglie,  Mol^, 
and  Sebastiani,  would  have  involved 
Europe  in  a  general  war.  Deserted 
by  the  landed  proprietors  and  gentry 
— by  the  old  nobility  and  aristocracy 
— by  the  wealthy  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  capitalists,  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
serve  it ;  and  in  default  of  finding  great 
men  willing  to  serve  a  little  cause,  it 
took  little  men  and  made  them  wealthy, 
titled,  and  powerful.  The  Faubourg 
St  Germain  fled  from  Paris.  The 
Chaussce  D' Autin  rushed  into  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  Faubourgs  of  the  common 
people  alone  remained,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  one  of  their  leaders.  Thus  the 
runaway  rebel  journalist  became  a 
Councillor  of  State,  and  General  Se- 
cretary to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

This  Ministry  was,  however,  but  of 
short  duration,  and  M.  Lafitte  repla- 
ced Barun  Louis  in  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Finance.  M.  Thiers  affected  to 
wish  to  quit  his  post,  but  it  was  only 
to  obtain  an  official  and  ministerial 
name,  and  the  result  of  his  petty  in- 
trigue was  to  secure  him  the  appoint- 
.ment  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Finance  department.  As  M.  La- 
fitte was  President  of  the  Council  as 
well  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  this 
at  a  moment  when  France  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  and  bankruptcy, 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  on  the  part 
of  our  readers  when  they  learn  that 
M.  Thiers  was  in  reality  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  subsequent  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  of  the  Treasury.  How  de- 
plorable a  picture  does  this  supply  us, 
of  what  is  called  ministerial  aptitude, 
a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and 
ministerial  responsibility.  How  the 
Paris  bankers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers must  have  cursed  themselves 
for  their  impertinence  and  their  folly 
under  the  Rt* storation,  when  they  saw 
Adofphe  Thiers,  only  a  few  days  past 
a  runaway  rebel  editor,  hiding  himself 
up  at  Montmorency,  now  the  director 
of  the  finances,  and  the  possessor  of 
th©  precioiw  metaU  of  the  whole  jof 


France  I  M.  Thiers  soon  convinced 
them  that  their  fears  were  not  ground- 
less, and  that  their  apprehensions  were 
by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  fifteen 
days  afterwards  he  came  forward  with 
a  new  mode  of  taxation,  by  which  one 
MILLION  more  persons  should  be  taxed 
in  France  than  had  been  under  the 
Restoration.  The  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  popular 'M.  Thiers  (under 
the  Restoration)  now  came  forward  to 
wring  five  millions  of  francs  from 
poor  workmen  and  pro/etaires,  whom 
the  cruel  Restoration  had  never  so 
much  as  dreamt  of  taxing  I 

M.  Thiers  was  not  at  this  time  a 
deputy — rarely  ever  was  charged  to 
appear  at  the  Tribune  to  defend  as  a 
Commissaire  du  /2ot  any  projet  du  hi; 
and  when  he  did  so  appear,  was  treated 
very  cavalierly  by  men  who  bad  not, 
up  to  that  time,  been  habituated  to  see 
themselves  dictated  to  in  matters  of 
finance  by  mere  schoolboy  financiers 
and  mere  babbling  statesmen. 

But  Lafitte's  ministry  was  over- 
thrown ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
It  wished  for  peace,  and  yet  encour- 
aged propagandism.  It  wished  for 
order,  and  yet  the  chiefs  of  disorder 
were  its  friends.  It  placed  itself  be- 
tween Lafayette  and  Guizot.  The 
country,  t.  e.  the  wealth,  wisdom/ and 
virtue  of  the  country,  .were  with  the 
latter ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  Ca- 
binet was  looked  upon  by  all  thinking 
men  as  a  vast  good. 

The  family  of  M.  Thiers,  at  once 
low,  obscure,  and  ignorant,  was  not 
destitute  of  that  cleverness  and  cun- 
ning which  belong  to  little  minds, 
vulgar  tastes,  and  selfish,  base  habits. 

The  rise  of  their  son  and  relative 
brought  them  to  Paris,  and  there  they 
trafficked  in  his  name  for  the  sale  of 
places  in  the  finance  department, 
without  his  knowledge,  and  most  as- 
suredly without  his  consent.  But  his 
name  was  compromised — sadly,  deplo- 
rably compromised — by  this  proceed- 
ing of  his  family ;  and  there  was  a 
moment  in  his  life  when  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  to  M.  Lafitte,  and 
avow  all  his  disgrace,  all  his  defeat, 
all  his  confusion,  all  his  shame.  This 
was  for  M.  Thiers  a  terrible  moment; 
but  as  he  was  really  guiltless,  he  was 
consoled  by  M.  Lafitte,  and  graciously 
received,  and  even  encouraged,  by 
Louis  Philippe. 

M,  Thiers  had  done,  however,  much 
injury  to  the  cause  of  the  new  xno« 
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narchy,  whilst  occupying;  the  post  of 
under  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Finance  Department,  by  advocating 
the  war  and  propagandist  principles 
of  the  Lafayette,  Odillon,  Barrot,  and 
Manguin  party.  His  predilections 
were  known — and  as  he  was  charged 
with  watching  over  the  produce  of 
the  taxes — it  was  justly  apprehended 
that  he  might  be  less  prudent  than 
was  desired  by  those  who  paid  the 
taxes  he  was  intrusted  to  receive  and 
apply.  Fortunately  for  the  tax 
payers  and  for  France,  31,  Casimir 
Perier  put  an  end  to  all  this  disorder 
and  doubt,  by  raising,  in  March  1831, 
the  drapeau  of  jiesistancTr  !  Casimir 
Perier  was,  under  Providence,  the 
saviour  of  bis  country — and  but  for 
him  the  scenes  of  1793  would  all 
have  been  re-enacted.  M.  Thiers, 
who,  besides  all  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, possesses  to  a  wonderful  degree 
the  art  of  perceiving  the  successful 
side,  and  of  turning  to  the  rising  sun, 
suddenly  veered  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  from  north  to  south,  from  pro- 
pagandism  to  resistance,  from  Lajitte 
to  Casimir  Perier — and,  aided  by  that 
great  man,  got  appointed  Deputy  fbr 
bis  native  town  of  Aix.  "  Peace  at 
all  prices'*  was  now  his  cry.  "  The 
treaties  of  1815,"  once  so  "  deplora- 
ble,** were  now  not  to  be  touched— 
and  he  who,  during  the  Lafltte  Minis- 
try, was  for  crossing  the  Rhine  and 
regaining  the  former  revolutionary  or 
imperial  frontiers  of  France,  now 
pleaded  for  peace,  and  for  "  Franco 
as  she  was,'*  in  the  most  dulcet  notes 
of  universal  harmony  and  love.  And 
it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did, — and 
he  had  the  foresight  to  see,  and  to 
know  this.  With  his  iron  hand  on 
Thiers'  shoulders,  and  his  foot  ready 
to  kick  him  down  stairs,  would  have 
been  the  attitude  of  Casimir  Perier, 
if  the  •*  GaminThiers'*  had  ever  dared, 
in  his  presence,  to  have  talked  of  '•  ses 
projets  de  conquete  surle  Rhin.**  M. 
Perier  employed  M.  Thiers,  at  the 
price  of  two  thousand  francs  per 
month  (we  merely  record  an  historical 
fact),  paid  out  of  the  funds  allowed  for 
secret  service  money,  to  defend  the 
government  and  the  system  of  resist- 
ance ;  and,  let  it  be  at  once  admitted, 
that  during  the  session  he  earned  his 
money  well.  M.  Thiers,  though  at 
that  time  not  trusted  by,  and  not 
popular  with,  the  Chamber,  gained 
some  splendid  parliamentary  triumphs 


— and  Casimir  Perier  was  unjust  when, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  he  exclaimed, 
««  No — no — M.  Thiers  is  no  organ  of 
the  Governraent.  M.  Manguin  must 
be  laughing  at  us  to  suppose  we  «huuld 
employ  him.*' 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  bow- 
ever,  M.  Thiers  did  no  inconsiderable 
injury  to  tho  cause  he  was  paid  to 
support,  by  his  false  statements  and 
wholly  inaccurate  calculations.  On 
one  occasion  he  made  a  long  speech 
on  the  military  resources  of  France— 
and  on  another  gave  a  pretended  de- 
scription of  the  army  of  Prussia.  Both 
his  statements  were  found,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  to  be  erroneous — wholly, 
flagrantly  false.  But  what  was  this 
to  M.  Thiers?  He  had  gained  his 
victory  for  the  moment,  and  his  master 
Perier  had  patted  him  on  the  back  or 
on  the  head,  and  called  him  •*  his 
young  and  spirituel  friend."  M. 
Thiers  made  his  greatest  and  most 
successful  effort  on  occasion  of  the 
destruction  of  an  hereditary  peerage. 
He  pleaded  for  a  peerage  for  life — 
pleaded  for  four  hours — charmed  and 
captivated  his  auditory,  and  gained  a 
real  and  substantial  parliamentary 
triumph.  And  here,  before  we  enter 
on  a  new  period  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers,  we  shall  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  character  of  his  eloquence 
and  his  parliamentary  successes.  And 
how  can  we  hope  to  do  this  bet- 
ter than  in  the  language  of  his  for- 
mer  friend  and  admirer,  M. 'de  Cor- 
menin  ? 

**  M.  Thiers,  then,  is  without  any  phy- 
sical recomraenilalion  to  aid  him— with- 
out stature — with  an  insignificant  face — 
and  something  of  an  ordinary  and  *  gamin  * 
character  about  him.  His  voice  is  so 
«  magillarde '  as  to  shock  the  car.  Tho 
marhtc  slab  of  the  Tribune  is  about  level 
with  his  shoulder,  and  almost  hides  him 
from  his  auditory.  It  must  also  be  added 
that  no  one  believes  in  him — and  that  he 
docs  not  believe  in  himself— and  his 
proverbial  *  rou^rie  destroys  all  the  moral 
illusion  which  those  who  listen  to  him 
might  otherwise  create  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  his  oratory.  With  physical 
meanness,  distrust  of  his  enemies  and  of 
his  friends,  he  has  every  thing  against 
him, — and  yet  when  this  little  mean  man 
gets  possession  of  the  Tribune,  he  is  so 
much  at  ease  with  himself,  he  has  so 
much — yes  so  much  talent — that  in  the 
absence  of  every  other  sentiment  one 
wishes  him  to  go  on  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him.    It  is  not  that 
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fat  tpM^  fay  lively  and  ardent  MlUe§,  like 
Dopin — nor  that  he  has  the  serious  air 
and  the  gfaye  words  of  Odillon  Barrot— 
nor  the  mockiog  sarcasm  of  Manguin^- 
nor  the  captivating  and  enchanting  elo- 
quence of  Berr>er — nor  the  superior 
reason  and  lofty  mind  of  Guizot ;  the 
oratorical  talent  of  Thiers  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  these,  it  is  something  quite  ex- 
clusive, and  belongs  only  to  him.  He 
does  not  deliver  an  oration— but  he  con- 
verses familiarly  with  his  iiuditory.  And 
this  conversation  is  lively,  brilliant,  light. 
Voluble,  animated,  richly  interspersed 
with  historical  fkcts,  anecdotes,  and  at- 
tracting reflections ;  and  all  this  is  said, 
divided,  broken  asunder,  bound  up,  re- 
put  together  again,  with  an  incomparable 
dexterity  of  language. 

'*  Thoughts  are  bom  so  quickly  in  his 
head — yes,  io  quickly,  that  one  would 
say  they  were  born  before  they  were  con- 
eeived.  The  vast  lungs  of  a  powerful 
giant  would  hardly  suffice  for  the  expecto- 
ration of  the  words  of  this  tpirUuel 
dwarf.  Nature,  always  attentive  and 
compassionate  in  her  compensations,  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  concentrate  in 
him  all  the  power  of  *  virility  *  with  the 
frail  and  feeble  organs  of  his  larynx. 
Sometimes  he  stops  of  a  sudden  to  reply 
to  those  who  interrupt  him — and  then  he 
ihows  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  versatile 
and  '  imprompfic  *  talent.  If  a  theory 
have  many  sides  to  it — sotne  false— i»d 
lome  true— he  groups  them — he  mixes 
them— and  he  makes  them  look  so  bril- 
liant and  variegated ;  destroying  as  he 
cAfTies  yon  along  with  him  all  the  resist- 
ance of  yotir  conscience,  and  even  all  the 
opposition  of  your  judgment — that  you 
have  not  the  time  to  examine  the  sophism, 
but  are  drawn  imperceptibly  by  the  con- 
Terser  to  his  results,  and  to  his  decep* 
tions.  "  I  know  not*'  (continues  M.  de 
Cormenin)  "  if  the  disordered  nature  of 
his  improvisation — if  the  incoherent  heap- 
ing together  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
proposiiions — if  the  sttange  and  odd 
melunpe  of  ail  these  ideas  and  of  all  these 
tones  be  an  effect  of  his  art : — but  this  I 
know,  that  of  all  living  orators  he  is  the 
most  easy  to  refute  when  his  speeches  are 
read,  and  the  most  difficult  when  they  are 
heard.  He  is  the  most  amusing  '  rouS '  of 
all  our  political  *  rouis,  *  the  most  keen  of 
our  sophists,  the  most  subtle,  and  the 
least  easy  to  be  grasped  of  all  our  hiero- 
mancers.  He  is  the  '  Sosoo  *  of  the 
Tribune.  Sometimes  he  speaks  with 
emotion  of  himself — and  then  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  does  how  to  affect 
the  part  of  a  victim.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  worthy  man — t 


good-meaning  Atid  romarkably  honnt 
man ;  and  then  he  deplores  from  his  soul 
the  perversity  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  differ  from  him.  Sometimes  he  plays 
the  part  of  a  kind,  soft,  amiable  creature, 
but  the  moment  you  think  he  is  about  to 
caress  you,  he  will  scratch  you*  Ah  I  /« 
petit  traitre  / 

"  I  love,  however,  in  spite  of  all,  to 
hear  this  sort  of  natural  talker.  He  con- 
verses with  one,  and  he  does  not  declaim. 
Ho  does  not  always  chant  to  the  same 
tune,  like  an  air  in  psalmody.  But  yet  in 
the  end  he  wearies  me  out  with  his  agree- 
able babble.  But  even  this  fatigue  is  a  sort 
of  pleasant  exchange  for  that  monotonous 
and  eternal  ennui  brought  about  by  hear- 
ing the  old  phrases  and  old  tones  of  other 
orators  from  noon  till  six  in  the  evening  of 
every  day  during  the  session. 

"  M.  Thiers  gives  me  the  idea  of  ■ 
woman  without  a  beard — of  a  well-inform- 
ed and  ^iritne^le  woman,  not  standing  but 
seated  at  the  Tribune,  who  embroiders  a 
oonversation  with  you  t^te-d-t^te  On  a  thou<* 
sand  topics,  flying  from  one  to  the  other 
with  grace  and  action,  without  letting  you 
perceive  that  her  mind  is  working  whilst 
her  lips  are  always  in  movement.  I  know 
not  how  it  is— but  all  I  know  is,  that  so  it 
is— that  M.  Thiers  can  always  be  ready  to 
talk  away  for  three  hours  at  the  Tribune 
about  architecture,  poetry,  law,  the  navy, 
and  military  tactics,  though  he  is  neither 
an  architect,  a  poet,  a  jurisconsult,  a 
sailor,  or  a  soldier — provided  he  bo  al- 
lowed a  few  hours  after  dinner  to  prepare 
for  his  next  day*s  discussion. 

"  When  M.  Thiers  perceives  that  hl« 
eonversation  is  languishing,  and  that  some 
begin  to  yawn,  he  turns  suddenly  round  to« 
wards  the  right  of  the  Chamber,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  quite  unprepated  for  his 
attack,  and  he  utters  some  phrasel  in 
order  to  exasperate  them,  about  the  vie* 
tory  of  Jemmapes  and  the  tri-coloured 
flag.  This  qnati  revolutionary  tirade  never 
fails  to  produce  its  effect,  and  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  conflict  applaud  the  orator, 
who  once  more  feels  himself  at  ease,  and 
goes  on  with  his  interrupted  conversation. 
''  Enfln,  je  tiens  M.  Thiers,  je  le  repute, 
pour  un  homme  de  merveilleux  esprit, 
esprit  d*une  facilite  d'expedients,.  d'une 
souplesse  d'une  forme,  d'une  lucidit^,  d'un 
a-propos,  d  uue  finesse  et  en  memo  temps 
d'un  naturel  qui  plait  d'antant  plus  qu  11 
contrast e  davantage  avec  les  magnificences 
ambitieuses  de  la  Tribune." 

Let  us  now  follow  M.  Thiers  &S 
Minister — for  hitherto  we  have  only 
seen  him  as  a  diligent  student — a  needy 
adventurer— an  unsuccessful  barrister 
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— a  would-be  politician — a  rebel  jour- 
Dalisfc — an  unphilosopbical  historian—* 
a  runaway  revolutionist — a  fortunate 
councillor  of  state — an  unfortunate 
sub- secretary  of  finance — a  well  paid 
Ministerial  deputy — and  in  turn  an 
agent  of  the  ministries  of  movement 
and  of  resistance.  We  have  now  to 
look  at  M.  Thiers  as  Minister,  and  the 
picture  is  not  inviting. 

The  nth  October  1832  was  a  great 
day  for  M.  Thiers,  for  it  was  the  day 
he  was  made  Minister,  Casimir  Pe- 
iiiER  had  died — the  victim  of  his  honest 
and  upright  labours,  and  Marshal 
SouLT  was  nam^d  his  successor,  and 
was  at  once  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  War. 

M.  Bartlio  was  Minister  of  Justice 
— the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — M.  Guizot,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction — Admiral  de 
Rigny,  Minister  of  Marine— M.  Hu- 
maine.  Minister  of  Finance — M.  d'Ar- 
gout  of  Public  Works — and  little  M. 
Thiers  Minister  of  the  Interior  1 ! 
For  some  time,  however,  M.  d*  Argout 
did  most  of  the  work ;  and  the  police, 
telegraph,  and  secret  service  money 
were  all  that  were  placed  at  Thiers' 
disposal. 

With  his  usual  ability  he  purchased 
the  conscience  of  a  second  Judas — 
and  arrested,  by  means  of  the  Jew  and 
the  bug,  the  Duchess  of  Berrt.  This 
was  his  clief-d' c&uvret  and  from  that 
moment  he  was  called  a  statesman !  I 

M.  Thiers  experienced,  however, 
many  changes  in  his  fortune— for 
sometimes  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Commerce— then  of  the  Interior — and 
then  of  Commerce  again — and  so  back- 
wards and  forwards — but  always  with 
his  needle  of  good-luck  pointing  to  the 
North  Pole — and  always  ready  like  a 
cat  to  spring  on  his  feet  and  exclaim, 
*'  I  am  alive  again/* 

But  as  M.  Thiers  had  conspired 
against  his  King  when  he  was  a  jour- 
nalist, he  now  conspired  against  hb 
coadjutors  when  he  was  a  minister; 
and  as  Marshal  Soult  had  called  him 
a  "  Gamin,'*  he  called  Marshal  Soult 
"  an  old  rogue."  For  a  long  time 
Thiers  carried  on  his  intrigues  against 
his  superiors — but  at  last  they  were 
discovered — a  denouement  occurred — 
and  Marshal  Soult  withdrew  from  the 
Cabinet,  to  be  replaced  by  Marshal 
Gerard. 

This  was  on  the  18th  July  1834, 


M.  Thiers  still  remained  Minbter  of 
the  Interior,  and  continued  to  do  so 
with  but  eight  days*  intermission  till 
the  22d  February  1836,  when  new 
honours  awaited  him,  and  he  was 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
President  of  the  Council. 

Marshal  Gerard  shared  the  same 
fate  as  Marshal  Soult,  and  Marshal 
Mortier  was  named  Gerard's  succes- 
sor ;  for  Gerard  was  only  four  months 
President  of  the  Council.  From  March 
1835  to  February  1836,  M.  Thiers 
supported  the  presidency  of  the  Duke 
de  Broglie — but  he  only  endured  it ; 
and  sighed  for  the  day  when  it  should 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  ** premier  J** 

On  one-  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
getting  up  a  sort  of  ministerial  combi- 
nation or  plot — against  the  King ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Bassano's  cabinet  came 
in  for  three  days — but  at  that  time 
Thiers  had  made  himself  nearly  indis- 
pensable to  the  new  royalty — and  it 
was  not  till  much  later  that  Louis 
Philippe  discovered  that  he  could  do 
quite  as  well  without  as  with  his 
"  young  Minister."  Many  a  time  did 
M.  Thiers  also  try  to  supplant  M. 
Guizot,  and  to  rid  himself  of  so  up- 
right and  honourable  a  coadjutor ;  but 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  terrified  by  the 
word  Doctrinaire,  knowing  as  he  did 
the  signal  services  which  had  been  ren- 
dered him  by  the  chiefs  of  that  school 
of  resistance  and  Conservatism. 

The  questions  of  Spain  and  of  Rus- 
sian influence  at  Constantinople  at 
that  time  divided  the  Ministry  and 
rendered  all  combinations  difficult,  es- 
pecially as  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
wished  to  form  an  alliance  between 
France,  Austria,  and  England.  Count 
d'Appony  and  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand acted  in  harmony,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  taken  under  their  protection.  But 
this  very  protection  ruined,  for  the  time 
being,  the  hopes  of  M.  Thiers,  as  it 
got  abroad  that  the  rebel  and  revolu- 
tionary journalist  had  changed  into  the 
agent  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  So,  to 
save  appearances,  M.  Thiers  consented 
to  have  M.  Guizot  for  his  coadjutor* 
and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  for  his  chief 
—and  thus  the  Ministry  of  the  12th 
March  1835  was  formed  and  held  to- 
gether, Persil  was  then  Minbter  of 
Justice — the  Duke  de  Broglie  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs — Thiers  continued  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior — Duchatel  of 
Commerce-*  Guizot  of  Public  Instni^* 
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don — Marshal  Malson  of  War — Borac 
DupenS  of  the  Marine — and  M.  Hu- 
maine  of  Finance. 

From  March  1835  to  February 
1836  many  were  the  changes  in  the 
movements  and  intrigues  of  M.  Thiers. 
The  probity  and  consistency  of  such 
men  as  De  Broglie  and  Guizot  irri- 
tated and  annoyed  him.  They  "  did 
not  belong  to  the  Revolution  of  July/' 
whereas  he,  forsooth,  was  "  the  man 
of  the  people.**  He  shot  down  his 
"people,*  it  is  true,  at  Lyons,  St 
Etienne,  Paris,  and  so  forth,  and  he 
was  always  the  foremost  to  call  for 
extraordinary  measures  of  repression 
and  even  violence  ; — and  for  this  we 
do  not  blame  him,  for  he  could  not 
but  be  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
means  of  treating  conspirators  who 
had  been  educated  by  himself  or  by 
his  writings.  But  it  was  a  little  too 
impudent,  even  on  the  part  of  M. 
Thiers,  to  boast  of  bis  «  Juli/'ism" 
when  the  *' patriots**  always  called 
him  the  Renegade  Thiers  I 

At  length  the  intrigues  of  M. 
Thiers — ^the  quarrels  of  the  Cabinet 
—  the  changed  position  of  public 
affairs  —  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Spanish^ 
American,  and  5  per  cent  reduction 
questions,  necessitated  a  remoulding 
of  the  Cabinet ; — and  the  conspiring 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  now 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Ajpfaius, 
and  PaEsiOENT  of  the  Council. 

This  was  on  the  2 2d  February 
1836~and  the  Mmistry  of  Thiers  was 
called  the  Ministry  of  the  22d  Fe- 
bruary. 

M.  Thiers  had  now  arrived  at  the 
height  of  his  ambition ;  he  was  Pre- 
mier of  France — he  could  be  no  more. 
From  that  moment  he  began  to  de- 
scend the  scale  $  but  he  said  then,  as 
he  says  now,  "  /  am  still  young^  and 
time  mil  effect  wonders.** 

M.  Thiers  had  for  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Ministry,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
M,  Sauzety  as  Minister  of  Justice';  the 
Count  de  Montalivet,  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior ;  M,  Passy,  Minister  of 
Commerce;  ^AT.  Pelet,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  Baron  Dufene, 
of  Marine,  and  Count  D*Argoret,  of 
Finance.  This  Ministry  talked  of  an 
amnesty  it  did  not  dare  to  grant ; — of 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
it  did  not  £iow  how  to  bring  about ; 
—of  peace  with  the  Republicans^  i 
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could  never  sign  \ — of  at  once  an  in- 
tervention and  a  non-intervention,  a 
cooperation  and  a  non-cooperation  in 
Spanish  affairs,  which  it  did  not  know 
how  either  to  reconcile  or  to  manage: 
—and  finally,  after  196  days  of  ex- 
istence, it  was  wholly  dissolved,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter  and  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  community.  As 
usual,  M.  Thiers  was  an  intriguer 
during  the  whole  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  whilst  he  was  pretending 
to  the  King  and  to  the  ambassadors 
of  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  to  Count 
Montalivet,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  he  was  getting 
up  secretly,  and  aided  by  the  Tele- 
graph too,  an  army  of  cooperation  at 
Paris,  which,  if  it  had  crossed  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  would  have  infal- 
libly led  to  an  European  war.  When 
the  manly  and  straightforward  Count 
de  Montalivet  became  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  he  informed  the  King, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  into 
which  led  to  the  retirement  of  M. 
Thiers  from  office  on  6th  September 
1836,  and  to  his  departure  for  Italy. 

The  next  new  liflinistry  was  headed 
by  Count  Mole,  as  President  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his 
coacyutors  were  Messrs  Gasparin, 
Martin,  Guizot,  Bernard,  Rosamel, 
Duchate],  and  Persil.  Of  this  Cabinet 
M.  Thiers  was  not  a  member. 

It  lasted  from  6th  September  1836 
to  15th  April  1837,  a  period  of  220 
days.  On  the  dissolution  of  this 
Cabinet  M.  Thiers  made  another 
desperate  attempt  to  return  to  office, 
and  would  have  put  up  with  almost 
any  coadjutors  for  the  sake  of  place  ; 
but  the  Fates  were  against  him,  and 
the  Cabinet  now  existing  was  formed, 
which  is  deprived  of  the  talents  and 
integrity  ^f  Guizot,  Gasparin,  Du- 
chatel  and  Persil ;  and  is  composed  of 
Messrs  Mol6,  Barthe,  Montalivet, 
Martin,  De  Salvandy,  Bernard,  Rosa- 
mel, and  La  Cane  Laplague.  Since 
M.  Thiers  has  been  excluded  from 
office,  every  thing  has  gone  on  much 
better,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Public  credit  has  risen — an  amnesty 
has  been  proclaimed — the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Princess  Marie  have 
been  married — the  press  has  been  less 
persecuted  —  there  have  been  few 
etneutes — there  has  been  no  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  in  the  affairs 
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of  Spain — Hie  quarrel  with  Switzer- 
land has  heen  adjusted — ^the  dispute 
with  America  settled — a  more  honour- 
able commercial  policy  pursued  to- 
wards Great  Britain— the  Telegraph 
has  told  fewer  falsehoods — the  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  is  no  longer 
suspected — and  there  has  been  daily  a 
aettllng  down  to  order,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of  with  pleasure,  and  which  we 
nncerely  desire  may  be  permanent. 

The  elections  which  have  taken 
place  all  over  France  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  session  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Conservative  party.  We  do  not,  when 
we  say  Conservative,  mean  Legitimist, 
and  yet  we  must  include  them  in  the 
general  body.  For  although  the  Legi- 
timists have  a  drapeau  and  a  creed  of 
their  own,  still  they  cannot  but  desire 
the  following  up  and  following  out, 
under  the  new  dh^nasty,  of  tliose  prin- 
ciples of  the  Kcstoration  which  se- 
cured peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Wo 
can  never  believe  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, gentry,  real  nobility,  and 
men  of  fortune,  character,  and  stand- 
ing in  France  can  desire,  oven  for  the 
triumph  of  their  principles  and  their 
party,  to  see  France  involved  in  an- 
other revolution.  We  can  never 
believe  that  the  Clermont  Tonner- 
res,  Montmorcncys,  De  Breyes,  De 
Guizots,  Berry ers,  Fitzjameses,  and 
other  good  and  great  men  of  France, 
could  in  their  hearts  have  desired 
that  the  elections  should  be  otherwise 
than  Conservative.  In  sad  bygone 
times,  themselves  and  their  little  ones, 
their  country  and  its  altar,  their 
hearths  and  the  throne,  religion  and 
liberty,  have  suffered  too  much  from 
the  men  of  the  Mountain,  for  them  to 
desire  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
faction.  There  may  be  some  Legi- 
timists, who,  bankrupts  alike  in  for- 
tune and  in  character,  having,  like  the 
Kepublicans,  nothing  to  lose,  and 
therefore  every  thing  to  gain  by  com- 
motion, who  may  regret  the  results  of 
the  last  elections ;  but  the  real  res- 
pectability,  wealth,  virtue,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  country  must  rejoice  in 
the  return,  not  of  a  Legitimist,  but  of 
a  Conservative  m^ority. 

But  though  the  result  of  the  late 
general  elections  in  France  is  on  the 
^hole  satlsfactoryj  yet  there   is    a 
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larger  sprinkling  of  the  *'  Spring 
Rice  party  "  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties than  wise  men  would  have 
wished,  or  good  men  would  have  de- 
sired. In  one  word,  the  Centre 
Gauche  is  numerically  stronger  than 
the  Centre  Droite,  and  on  this  ground 
M.  Thiers  is  once  more  intriguing  to 
obtain  power.  At  the  moment  we 
are  writing,  he  is  every  where  pro- 
claiming, aided  by  his  old  friend  thq 
Consdtutionnei,  to  which  he  has  re- 
turned, if  not  as  a  writer,  at  least  as  a 
proprietor  and  contributor,  that  the 
Moi6  administration  is  composed  of 
two  parties;  and  that  whilst  M0I6, 
Martin,  Rosamel,  and  Bernard  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Centre  Gauche,  their 
coadjutors,  Barthe,  De  Salvandy  and 
Mon  tali  vet,  are  not  "liberal  enough" 
for  the  character  of  the  Chamber  of 
1837.  M,  Thiers,  then,  is  oncemoro 
on  the  iapis.  He  has  placed  himself 
there.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  power- 
ful digue  of  tolerable  speakers,  and  of 
admirable  intriguers,  and  if  he  shall 
not  once  more  see  himself  at  least 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  will  not  be 
either  his  or  their  fault.  His  notions 
as  to  the  Spanish  ouestion  have  all 
Wonderfully  changed.  For  the  sake 
of  once  more  holding  a  portfolio,  be 
is  now  willing  to  oppose  both  inter- 
▼ention  and  cooperation,  and  will 
either  plead  for  or  against  the  repeal 
o^  the  laws  of  September,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  it  prudent  or  ne- 
cessary, as  his  only  desire  is  to  regain, 
and  then  continue  in  office. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in 
this  respect  at  least  our  worst  wishes 
attend  him.  We  shall  indeed  be  right 
tiorry  to  hear  that  M.  Thiers  is  once 
more  In  office ;  and  if  our  counsels, 
humble  though  they  be,  cotild  reach 
the  ear  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  should 
say  Odillon  Barrot,  or  Manguin,  nay. 
Gamier  Pages  himself,  would  do  less 
Injury  to  the  throne  and  the  country 
by  being  called  to  office,  than  Adolphe 
Thiers. 

The  Cabinet  of  M.  Thiers  did  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  Conservatism 
in  France.  Its  very  existence,  with 
himself  as  its  head,  supplied  the  la- 
mentable, deplorable  example  of  a 
rebel  journalist,  acting  merely  on 
speculative  and  money- getting  prm^ 
clples,  obtaining  the  rank  of  Premier, 
and  of  directing  the  concerns  of  a 
"vrealthy  and  mighty  empire.    But  be*" 


sides  tbisi  the  ffieaBUfes  authorized  by 
^t  Cabinety  and  its  line  of  policy  as 
to  SpaiD»  Portugal,  and  Switzerland, 
irere  of  a  nature  to  throw  doubts  on 
die  sincerity  of  the  ConservatiYe  views 
of  the  new  dynasty.  No  one  could 
act  with  less  of  dignity  than  M.  Thiers. 
No  one  could  be  less  fit  to  receive  am- 
iMLSsadors — to  carry  on  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations^to  write  despatches,  and 
to  superintend  the  complicated  affairs 
of  such  a  country  as  France.  A  go- 
vernment, to  be  respected,  must  not 
only  act  respectably,  but  must  be  like* 
wise  in  *'  unsuspectable**  and  respect- 
able hands.  .  M.  Thiers  might  have 
done  very  well  for  the  Government  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  July  1830,  where 
passion  and  noise  were  more  neces- 
sary than  reason  and  propriety.  But 
in  1838,  Louis  Philippe  must  address 
himself  to  other  men  than  to  Adolphe 
Thiers.  Such  men  as  De  Broglie, 
Gaizot,  Humaine,  D'Argout,  Mon- 
talivet,  Persil,  Duchatel,  and  some 
oti^rs  we  could  name,  should  assist  at 
his  councils  and  surround  his  person. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  such  men  as  Count  Roy,  M. 
Bourdeau,  and  Roger  Collard,  and 
the  schools  to  which  they  belong,  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  new  monarchy, 
and  aid  it  by  their  ad?ice  and  assist- 
ance. We  are  aware  that  this  cannot 
be  predicted  of  the  Legitimist  school ; 
but  who  does  not  know  that  the  Legi- 
timists will  never  head  a  revolution  or 
encourage  revolt  against  a  Conserva- 
tive»  mchierate,  and  constitutional  go- 
vernment ? 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  we  think  we  hear 
the  question,  "  How  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  M.  Thiers,  if  he  be  what 
you  have  represented  him,  has  attain- 
ed the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  and  is  again  a  candidate  with 
no  inconsiderable  chances  of  suc- 
cess ?*'  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  and 
we  shall  reply  to  it  with  candour  and 
impartiality.  M.  Thiers  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  to  succeed  in  France  in  a 
period  of  revolution  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  French  are  captivated  by 
oratory,  and  may  be  led  on  to  any  re- 
sult by  a  bold  and  specious  general. 
It  was  not  in  moments  of  calm,  of  fe- 
pose,  that  M.  Thiers  obtained  office, 
and  got  on  from  Under  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Finance  Department  to 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  If  M. 
Thiers  had  now  to  begin  his  parlia* 


mentary  career,  he  might  remain  de- 
puty for  Aix,  but  that  would  be  all. 
But  circumstances  made  M.  Thiers; 
he  did  not  create  the  circumstances. 
His  very  want  of  scrupulousness  was 
the  cause  of  his  advancement.  More 
honest  men  would  have  retired  from 
ofiice  with  the  Lafitte  ministry,  after 
having  publicly  and  privately  espous- 
ed its  cause  and  identified  himself  with 
its  policy*  But  M.  Thiers  turned 
round  from  north  to  south,  left  the 
door  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
through  which  he  had  previously  al- 
ways entered,  to  go  to  the  Gauche, 
and  took  the  directly  opposite  door  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Casimir  Perier 
and  the  Droite.  Over  and  over  again, 
during  the  last  six  years,  has  he  adopt- 
ed the  same  line  of  conduct,  always 
joining  himself  to  the  strongest  side; 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  all  his  for- 
mer declarations  or  arguments.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  when  a  Paris 
shopkeeper  is  asked  his  opinion  of  M. 
Thiers,  he  is  always  sure  to  reply 

"  C^est  un  m&tia  blen  malin, 
Celui-IA." 

But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why, 
nothing  better  than  this,  that  he  is  an 
able  trickster. 

There  is  another  point  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  that 
the  revolution  of  1830  had  really  very 
few  men  who  would  serve  it  on  Con- 
servative principles,  and  Louis  Philippe 
would  not  admit  of  any  other.  He 
has  sometimes  been  reproached  for 
always  appealing  to  the  same  men, 
and  for  not  making  a  more  varied 
choice,  but  this  reproach  is  not  merit- 
ed on  his  part.  There  were  very  few 
men  in  France  who  would  serve  the 
new  dynasty  at  all,  and,  of  course, 
still  fewer  those  who  were  able  out  of 
those  who  were  willing ;  and  then  still 
fewer  than  all  those,  who  could  and 
would  do  so  on  Conservative  princi- 
ples. Now  M.  Thiers  just  came  within 
the  "  coulds ;"  and  as  to  the  "  woulds," 
he  was  always  ready  to  bo  Minister 
with  almost  any  body,  and  would  at 
this  moment,  if  charged  to  do  so, 
either  form  a  Cabinet  with  M.  Mole 
and  the  Centre  Gauche,  or  with  M. 
Guizot  and  the  Centre  Droite.  M. 
Thiers  has  been  a  fortunate  man.  His 
ready  wit  and  repartee,  his  off-hand 
mode  of  speaking  or  conversing  with 
the  Chamber,  his  effrontery,  his  bare 
faced,  unblushing  hardihood^  all  havi 
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helped  him ;  And  th^n  he  has  been  so 
pliable,  so  supple,  so  willing  to  change> 
and  so  easy  to  be  convinced  irhen  his 
interests  pulled  that  way,  that  for 
some  years  he  was  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  court,  Ihe  palace,  and  the 
government.  He  is  so  no  longer,  and 
if  he  shall  again  return  to  office,  he 
will  be  less  to  blame  than  those  who 
shall  again  raise  htm. 

"  But  after  all,**  urges  a  second  ob- 
jector, ''  M.  Thiers  must  be  an  extra- 
ordinary man  to  have  risen  so  rapidly 
from  all  the  obscurity  of  a  mere  re- 
bel journalist,  to  all  the  eminence 
and  wealth  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France.*'  To  this  we  unhesitatingly 
say  No !  In  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  extraordinary  man,  M* 
Thiers  is  no  such  thing.  He  b  nei- 
ther intellectually  nor  morally  an  ex- 
traordinary  man .  Casimir  Perier  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  Louis  Philippe 
is  an  extraordinary  man.  But  M. 
Thiers  is  not,  and  never  will  bo.  No- 
toriety is  not  greatness.  Success  is 
not  wisdom,  patriotism,  or  virtue.  He 
is  never  called  wise  or  good,  great  or 
noble,  but  he  b  called  clever,  shrewd, 
knowing,  malin.  He  has  risen  from 
nothing  to  something  we  admit,  but  if 
society  shall  regain  its  calmness,  its 
distinctions  of  rank,  its  order,  and  its 
natural  march  in  France  (and  we 
think  it  will),  M.  Thiers  will  sink  back 
again  to  his  original  position,  not  of 
fortune,  for  he  has  provided  against 
such  a  defeat,  but  of  public  estimation 
and  consideration. 

Finally.  A  third  objector  will  ask, 
"  Afker  all,  however,  has  not  M. 
Thiers  been  a  useful  man,  and  has  he 
not  done  great  good  in  trying  and  dif- 
ficult times  ?"  We  again  answer.  No. 
The  good  which  he  has  done  has  been 
the  result  of  accident,  or  of  a  combi- 


nation  of  circumstaooes  over  which  he 
could  have  no  control,  and  not  the 
result  of  his  choice  or  his  preference, 
whereas  the  evil  which  he  has  done 
has  been  the  result  of  his  choice,  and 
not  of  accident  or  of  circnmstan-* 
ces.  He  has  by  his  conduct  shaken, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  leaders, — of  the 
country  in  its  public  men,  and  of  all 
parties  in  the  faith  and  honour  of 
statesmen.  Ho  has,  by  his  example, 
shown  the  possibility  of  a  great  suc- 
cess being  attained  by  bad  means, 
and  has  encouraged  the  opinion,  alas 
too  prevalent  in  France!  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  and  that  success  is 
the  test,  not  only  of  talent,  but  even  of 
worth.  When  we  selected  the  name 
of  M.  Thiers  as  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  we  did  so  to  hold  him  up  as 
an  example  not  to  be  imitated  but  to 
be  shunned ;  to  put  clearly  and  strongly 
before  the  minds  of  our^^  readers- the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  imposed  many 
errors  on  society  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  from  their  spread,  and  who 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
his  king  and  his  p^overnment,  not  from 
principle,  like  Wat  Tylek,  or  from 
conviction,  like  Jack  Cade,  but  from 
the  mere  love  of  rebellion  against  that 
which  existed,  mixed  with  a  selfish 
hope  of  profiting  from  its  destruction. 
And  right  sorry  should  we  be  if  any 
other  Impression  were  left  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers  than  the  one  with  which 
we  set  out,  and  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  see  understood  and  felt  in  all 
the  length  and  in  all  the  breadth 
thereof,  which  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
mighty  principle  of  rebellion  in  the 
human  heart,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
represented or  mistaken  for  lawful  am- 
bition, and  at  other  times  for  a  love  of 
improvement  and  reform. 
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As  I  was  seated  at  breakfast  one 
morning  in  the  Picture  Gallery^  which 
was  now  become  my  favourite  apart- 
ment* looking  down  upon  the  broad 
firm  sandsy  across  which  the  bathing- 
machines  were  slowly  toiling  like 
snails,  and  anticipating  the  period  of 
my  friend's  return^  for  the  fort- 
night during  which  he  said  he  should 
be  absent  had  just  expired ;  the  old 
butler  or  mt^or  domo,  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned  as  having  furnished 
me  with  the  family  traditions  on  which 
I  had  founded  my  tale  of''  Treyanion,*' 
entered  the  room  with  a  letter  for  me 
from  his  master,  wherein  the  writer 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
be- with  me  so  soon  as  he  had  appoint- 
ed, for  his  wife's  brother  was  still  in  a 
precarious  state,  and  he  feared,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  prolong  his  absence 
for  fourteen  days,  when  he  would  re- 
turn without  fail,  in  the  confident  hope 
of  finding  me  still  under  his  roof. 

At  first  I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
renudning  another  fortnight  alone  in 
this  old-fashioned  family  mansion ; 
but,  on  reperusing  the  letter,  I  found 
BO  much  friendly  solicitude  expressed 
for  my  stay,  that,  thorough  Londoner 
as. I  am,  1  resolved  to  continue  in  my 
present  quarters,  especially  as  I  had 
now  become  inured  to  solitude,  and 
begun  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
change  of  air.  Surely,  said  J,  endea- 
youring  to  find  satisfactory  reasons  for 
my  determination,  now  that  I  am  fair- 
ly broke  into  this  sort  of  life,  I  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  fill  up  my  time.  By 
illustrating  a  picture  or  two  in  this 
gallery  whenever  the  scribbling  mania 
seizes  me,  I  shall  at  least  ensure  a  few 
hours'  amusement;  and  when  I  am 
tired  of  that,  there  are  abundance  of 
good  old  books  in  the  library,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  quiet  morning  or  evening 
walk.  While  I  was  thus  justifying 
myself  for  my  protracted  absence  from 
Clement's  Inn,  the  butler  came  in 
again  to  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things  ;  and,  as  I  ^as  disposed  for  a 
stroll,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  recom- 
mend roe  to  any  picturesque  spot  with- 
in a  reasonable  distance. 

"  Haye  you  been  to  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle?"  he  enquired. 


"  Oh  yes,"  I  replied  hastily,  "  I've 
had  a  dose  of  them,"  for  I  remember- 
ed the  pic-nic  party  in  the  chapel ;  **  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  any  more  of  your 
lions ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might* know  of  some  retired  sylvan 
nook  where  one  may  go  without  fear 
of  encountering  the  pale  face  of  Cheap- 
side,  or  the  afiected  refinement  of  Clap- 
ham  Common." 

The  old  man  paused  an  instant,  and 
then  observed — *'  There  is  a  church- 
yard about  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  this,  which  is  one  of  master's  fa- 
vourite walks.  For  myself,  I  can't 
say  I  see  any  thing  in  it ;  but  I  have 
heard  visiters  speak  of  it  in  high  terms ; 
and  a  young  artist  who  was  staying 
here  a  tew  months  ago  made  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  which,  when  finished,  is  to  be 
hung  up  in  this  gallery.*' 

"  That  will  do  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
the  place  is  worth  a  visit,"  and  so 
saying,  I  set  forth  on  my  expedition ; 
but  scarcely  had  I  got  as  far  as  the 
garden-gate,  when  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  another  of  those  soaking 
showers  came  on,  which  had  so  fre- 
quently marred  all  my  plans  during 
my  stay  in  thb  neighbourhood.  1  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  retrace 
my  steps,  and  wait  till  it  should  please 
Jove  to  assume  a  more  propitious  as- 
pect. For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  I 
continued  impatiently  pacing  the  long 
gallery,  now  putting  on  my  hat  and 
gloves  as  a  patch  of  blue  sky  appeared 
to  windward,  and  nnrw  throwing  them 
down  on  the  table  as  the  patch  was 
again  obscured.  Once  I  ^ot  as  far  as 
the  halUdoor,  but  was  immediately 
compelled  to  return,  and  reconcile  my- 
self, as  well  as  I  could,  to  my  disap- 
pointment. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  my  reso- 
lution to  await  my  friend's  return  was 
much  shaken  by  the  recurrence  of  this 
old  annoyance.  1  became  fidgety 
and  waspish,  and  a  prey  to  splenetic 
thoughts.  "  How  any  rational  being ' ' 
—'twas  thus  1  kept  soliloquizing — 
"  can  prefer  the  country  to  the  town, 
is  what  I  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
What  is  the  country  ?  A  monotonous, 
unmeaning  collection  of  trees,  hedges, 
ditches,  s^nd  meadows,  with  congenial 
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clod-hoppers  growing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  a  brdad  wet  blanket  con- 
stantly dripping  down  on  their  heads  to 
keep  them  cool  and  moist.     There  is 
no  animation,  no  intellect,  no  variety. 
What  you  did  yesterday  you  must  do 
to-morrow,  unless  you  preferdoing  no- 
thing.    As  for  society,  where  is  it — 
what  is  it  ?     If  you  cannot  kill  your 
fox,  or  bring  down  your  partridge — or 
bob  up  and  down  at  sea  in  an  open 
boat — or  take  pleasure  in  a  rafBe  or  a 
race-ball — or  play  at  whist  with  the 
parson — or  get  drunk  with  the  squire 
— or  discuss  the  fashions  of  the  last 
century  with  his  deaf  wife ; — ^if  you 
cannot  do  all  this,  you  are  a  mere  ci- 
pher in  the  rustic  creation.    How  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  in  town!     There 
you  have  every  means  of  gratification 
that  the  most  fastidious  nature  can 
desire.     Are  you  a  politician? — the 
leading  journals  of  the  day  are  all 
ready  for  you  on  your  breakfast- table. 
Are  you  attached  to  Art  ? — ^its  rarest 
treasures,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
are  spread  out  before  your  gaze.     Is 
the  drama  your  hobby? — you  have 
Macready  and  Farren,  the  most  con- 
summate actors  of  the  day.     Are  you 
socially  disposed  ? — there  is  the  snug 
box  in  the  coffeeroom,  and  the  various 
gossip  at  the  club.     Are  you  a  votary 
of  science  ? — the  doors  of  a  dozen  lec- 
ture-rooms are  open  for  you  in  the 
evening.     Are  you  of  a  thoughtful  or 
melancnoly  character  ? — ^y  on  may  muse 
among  the  monuments  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  repose  side  by  side  the 
great  and  the  good  of  past  ages ;  or 
wander  at  midnight  about  the  streets, 
when  the  city's  *  mighty  heart'  has 
ceased  to  beat,  or  through  the  velvet 
lawns  and  stately  groves  of  Green- 
wich, once  trodden  by  a  Shakspeare 
and  a  Raleigh,  and  associated  for  ever 
with  the  glories  of  an  Elizabeth.    No, 
let  the  poets — who,  as  Waller  has  ob- 
served, succeed  best  in  fiction — say 
what  they  will  about  the  country, 
town  is  the  only  fitting  place  for  a 
man  who  desires  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
life." 

I  was  still  petulantly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  while  I  made  these  re- 
flections, and  every  now  and  then  flat- 
tening my  nose  against  the  window 
pane  to  see  how  the  sky  looked,  when, 
greatly  to  my  comfort,  it  began  to 
clear  off';  so,  by  way  of  filling  up  my 
time  till  the  last  lingering  rain  cloud 
should  have  passed  over  m^  head,  I 
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looked  out  for  some  picture  which 
might  furnish  me  with  a  new  subject 
for  illustration.  The  painting  on 
which  my  eye  rested,  after  wandering 
over  several  dozens  of  landscapes  and 
portraits— in  which  last  the  gallery 
W2ls  very  rich — ^represented  a  domestic 
circle  seated  at  the  tea-table.  It  was 
evidently  of  English  origin ;  was  fall 
of  expression,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  punted  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  group  consisted 
of  a  young  man — ^hb  wife— a  shrewd 
elderly  woman,  apparently  her  mo- 
^er — and  two  fine  rollicking  children, 
one  of  whom  was  tying  knots  on  a 
cat's  tail,  and  the  other  was  fishing  for 
flies  in  the  milk-jug  with  the  sugar- 
tongs.  The  gentleman's  face  seemed 
wasted  by  study  and  anxiety,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  spleen  and  dis- 
content in  the  glance  which  he  cast 
towards  his  wife — ^who,  though  pretty 
and  lady-like,  had  much  of  the  vixen 
and  coquette  in  her  countenance — 
which  led  me  to  infer  that  the  match 
was  any  thing  but  a  happy  one.  Al- 
together, the  subject  of  the  picture  ■ 
was  so  admirably  told,  that  I  read  it 
at  a  glance,  and  determined  to  set  to 
work  at  it  the  same  evening. 

By  this  time  the  weather  had  wholly 
cleared  up ;  so  out  I  sallied  for  my 
walk,  striking  far  away  from  the  town 
in  an  inland  direetion,  across  fields 
and  down  long  winding  lanes,  whose 
luxuriant  trees,  rising  from  lofty  banks 
on  either  side,  and  in  some  places 
forming  an  arch  above  my  head,  kept 
drizzling  on  me  like  so  many  water- 
ing-pots. These  lanes,  which  sue- 
ceeded  each  other  with  the  formal  re- 
gularity of  those  in  Devonshire,  and 
as  efieotually  shut  out  all  view  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  at  length  ter- 
minated  in  a  village,  one  of  the  ug* 
liest  and  homeliest  I  ever  saw.  Some- 
how or  other,  one  is  apt  to  associate 
the  idea  of  beauty  with  a  rustic  ham- 
let :  but  this  was  the  very  reverse.  It 
was  the  direct  antipodes  to  the  pic- 
turesque. The  cottages — say  rather, 
hovels — were  all  massed  confusedly 
together — ^were  built  of  dingy  flint- 
atones — and  stood  in  the  centre  of  gar- 
dens, each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  low  walls,  formed  of  the  same  rag- 
ged, dirty  materials,  portions  of  which 
had  given  way,  and  lay  strewed  along 
the  road.  Not  a  flower  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  one  of  these  patches  of 
garden    ground.  .  Unoouth^   taDgle4 
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masses  of  seedy  cablMiges  and  pota- 
toes—a roofless  pigstye — a  small  half- 
boarded  wellj  over  which  was  a  craok- 
ed  windlass  with  a  dbhevelled  bit  of 
rope  twined  loosely  round  it^-and  a 
heap  of  yellow  linen  hanging  to  dry, 
or  rather  to  rot»  upon  the  garden  walls  ; 
— these  were  the  only  oljects  that  met 
my  eye«  with  the  exception  of  a  huge 
duoghiU  that  graced  the  entrance  of 
the  viHage,  and  rose  from  the  edge  of 
a  slimy  borse-pondi  redolent  of  dead 
cats  and  dogs>  and  alive  with  the  me- 
lodious voices  of  a  brood  of  s^uat 
ducklings. 

The  instant,  however,  that  I  had 
passed  this  notable  spot,  the  landscape 
began  to  assume  a  more  picturesque 
character,  and  continued  gradually  to 
improve  till  I  reached  the  churchyard 
of  which  the  old  butler  had  spoken. 
It  did  not  disappoint  my  expectations, 
being  situated  on  the  side  of  a  green 
slope,  which  commanded  a  view  of  an 
extensive  champaign  country,  well 
wooded  aud  watered,  studd^  with 
magnificent  parks  and  pleasant  vil-* 
lages,  and  bounded  on  the  horizon  by 
a  range  of  downs,  on  the  highest  point 
of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  a  watch- 
tower.  Right  through  the  centre  of 
this  churchyard  ran  a  noble  grove  of 
yews,  leading  up  to  the  porch,  within 
which  was  a  neat  wooden  bench.  Here 
I  seated  myself  for  some  minutes,  with 
the  rcpose»  not  the  gloom«  of  the  grave 
about  me ;  for  the  sun  shone  cheerily 
upon  the  numerous  flowery  hillocks, 
and  the  light  south  wind  kept  hymn- 
log  a  gentle  hosannah  among  the 
trees.  All  that  shocks  the  eye  and 
oppresses  the  imagination  in  our  un- 
sightly, mephitis  London  charnel- 
houses  was  excluded  from  this  tran- 
quil and  even  cheerful-looking  ceme- 
tery. Death  was  not  here — *twas 
Sleep,  the  still,  dreamless  sleep  of  a 
large  family  circle,  who,  having  toiled 
through  their  little  day,  had  sunk  to 
rest,  as  they  had  lived,  each  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  neighbour.  Yet  still 
their  connexion  with  the  living  was 
kept  up ;  for  their  graves  were  care- 
fully tended;  flowers  planted  on  them, 
weeds  rooted  out,  and  every  thing 
avoided  that  might  look  like  a  forget- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  survivors. 
In  crowded  cities  death  is  a  very  cold, 
commonj^ace  affair;  but  in  a  secluded 
thinly- peopled  village  like  this,  it  is  a 
shook  felt  far  and  wide,  piercing  to 
mm^  bosoms;  and  calling  forth  their 


purest  sensibilities.  Hence  is  it  that 
the  churchyards  in  the  metropolis 
are  almost  invariably  neglected  and 
overrun  with  the  foulest  weeds;  while 
the  m^ority  of  those  in  the  couutry 
are  as  diligently  attended  to,  as  though 
it  were  the  first  duty  of  humanity  to 
preserve  their  neat  and  comely  aspect* 
My  reverie  was  here  broken  in  up- 
on by  the  approach  of  a  funeral,  which 
eame  slowly  moving  up  the  avenue  of 
yews  towards  the  spot  where  I  was 
stationed.  On  enquiring  of  a  by^ 
stander  who  it  was  that  was  journey 
ing  to  his  last  home,  I  learned  that  it 
was  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  who 
had  been  an  oracle  among  his  neigh- 
bours^  and  much  loved  by  them  for 
his  many  amiable  qualities.  The 
tears  shed  by  those  who  stood  about 
his  grave,  proved  that  I  had  not  been 
misinformed.  Their  grief  for  the  old 
man*s  death  was  quiet,  but  profound. 
I  had  been  present  at  the  funeral  of 
royalty  ;  I  had  heard  the  solemn  roll 
of  the  muffled  drums ;  the  bray  of  the 
trumpet ;  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  | 
the  awful  music  of  the  organ ; — I  had 
seen  the  illuminated  chapel ;  the  long 
array  of  aristocratic  mourners  in  their 
sombre  robes  and  plumes ;  the  heralds 
in  their  gorgeous  attire  ;  the  statue- 
like, torch-bearing  soldiers ;  the 
clergy  with  their  silver  censors ;  the 
emblazoned  pall ;  the  waving  banners; 
the  richly  burnished  coffin  with  the 
proud  emblems  of  majesty  on  its  lid  ; 
— I  had  witnessed  all  this  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  woe,  with  nungleo  feeU 
ings  of  awe  and  wonder ;  but  I  know 
that  I  was  never  so  much  affected  as 
with  the  simple  scene  before  me. 
Here  there  was  no  parade — no  "  sub- 
lime mockery  *'  of  grief.  The  appeal 
was  not  to  the  imagination,  but  the 
heart.  The  homage  paid  was  to  a 
good,  not  a  great  man — to  one  who, 
without  a  single  factitious  advantage 
to  recommend  him;  with  neither 
wealth,  rank,  nor  connexions  to  en- 
force his  claims ;  had  yet  won  the  ab- 
solute confidence  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, young  and  old  ;  established  his 
sovereignty  in  their  hearts ;  and  built 
for  himself  a  lasting  shrine  in  their 
memory,  by  the  earnest,  humble  and 
enlightened  spirit  in  which  he  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  existence.  This 
was  true  moral  influence  —  the  in- 
fluence of  the  man,  as  contradia- 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  t'ung, 
which  the  most  iUustirious  dei^c^ntj 
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backed  by  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
could  never  purchase-  Altogether, 
the  scene  was  a  striking  one  to  a  Lon- 
doner, who  having  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  for  himself  of  the  true 
character  of  his  country's  peasantry, 
is  far  too  apt  to  give  into  the  pre- 
valent town  notion  that  they  are 
mere  factious,  dissolute,  benighted 
boors,  whose  highest  object  it  is  to 
haunt  beer-shops,  discuss  Radical 
politics,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  Captain  Swing. 

I  remained  in  the  churchyard  till 
the  last  lingering  mourner  had  quitted 
it,  and  then  slowly  retraced  my  stepsi 


musing  by  the  way,  on  the  tonchiog 
and  unaffected  display  of  genuine 
English  sensibility  which  I  had  just 
witnessed.  When  I  reached  home, 
by  way  of  diverting  this  train  of 
serious  meditation,  and  encouraging  a 
more  mirthful  one,  such  as  might 
enliven  the  gloom  of  solitude,  I  has- 
tened into  the  gallery,  and  took  a 
second  glance  at  the  picture  which 
had  so  struck  my  fanc^  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  dinner,  a  bottle  of  my 
host's  oldest  claret  having  duly  quali- 
fied  me  for  the  task,  I  commenced  my 
illustration  of  it  as  follows :«« 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT  *   OR,  THE  FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

Chapter  I. 


Paul  Pimpernel  was  a  graduate  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ; 
was  formal  and  reserved  in  manner, 
and  of  a  severely  studious  turn  of 
mind,  notwithstanding  he  had  every 
inducement  to  be  what  is  called  "  a 
non-reading  man,"  for  his  Exchequer 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition ; 
his  father — a  land-agent  and  auc- 
tioneer in  the  east  of  England,  who 
had  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  a 
state  of  considerable  affluence — ^having 
died  but  a  short  time  before  his  son's 
departure  for  the  University,  and  left 
him  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  property. 
Having  been  devoted,  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  to  the  study  of 
mathematics— a  taste  which  the  elder 
Pimpernel  had  diligently  fostered,  in 
the  hope  that  his  only  child  might  one 
day  cut  a  figure  at  Cambridge,  and 
so  shed  lustre  on  the  family  name — 
Paul  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
world,  whence  it  happened  that  he 
was  made  the  subject  of  many  a 
rough  practical  joke  by  the  wags  of 
his  college,  who,  forty  years  ago,  were 
much  given  to  this  sort  of  horse-play. 

In  person  Paul  was  short  and  lean, 
but  sinewy,  with  a  priggish  and  con- 
ceited expression  of  countenance  that 
did  not  belie  his  character,  for  he  was 
to  the  full  as  vain  as  your  mathemati- 
cal pedant  is  apt  to  be  ;  was  some- 
thing of  a  sloven  in  his  dress  ;  econo- 
mical in  his  habits ;  and  fond  of  taking 
longsolltary  rambles,  when,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  castle-builder,  he  would  an- 


ticipate the  period  when  he  should 
become  Senior  Wrangler,  and,  as  such, 
the  one  great  man  of  his  day. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  University,  these  flatter- 
ing day-dreams  engrossed  Paul's  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  con- 
sideration. But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  fifth  term  a  change  came 
over  him.  He  began  to  relax  in  his 
mathematical  studies,  to  dress  more 
smartly  than  was  his  wont,  and  to 
absent  himself  more  frequently  from 
chapel,  hall,  and  lectures.  What 
brought  about  this  sudden  and  sur- 
prising alteration  in  our  collegian's 
habits  was  the  following  circum- 
stance. He  was  one  evening  rambling 
along  a  lane  which  branched  off  from 
the  London  road  about  ^ye  miles 
from  Cambridge,  w^n  he  chanced  to 
encounter  a  remarkably  pretty  young 
woman  who  was  standing  up  under  a 
hedge  to  avoid  a  passing  shower.  As 
Paul  drew  near  this  becoming  appari- 
tion she  cast  a  shrewd  and  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  towards  him,  which  inter- 
preting into  a  wish  that  he  should 
offer  her  the  protection  of  his  um- 
brella,  he,  aflter  a  moment's  hesitatio  n 
and  some  small  blushing,  foun  d 
courage  to  stammer  out  a  hope  that 
she  would  accept  of  his  escort  to  her 
dwelling,  which,  he  supposed,  was  ' 
not  far  distant.  She  thanked  him 
with  a  sweet  and  gracious  smile  for 
his  courtesy,  and  taking  his  proffered 
arm  without  ceremony,  strolled  on  to- 
wards her  cottage,  which  was  situated 
at  the  further  end  of  the  lane,  and 
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just  at  the  entrance  of  a  retired  strag- 
gling village. 

The  walk  was  by  no  means  a  long 
one,  yet — strange  to  tell! — ^it  was 
quite  long  enough  to  impress  Paul 
with  feelings  which,  till  now,  had 
been  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  tete-h^ete 
with  a  young  lady,  for  hitherto  he 
had  rather  fought  shy  of  the  sex,  less, 
however,  from  indifference,  than  from 
a  dim,  hazy  conviction  that  he  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  calculated 
to  please  them.  When,  therefore,  he 
found  himself  conversing  with  a  fair 
stranger,  who  to  singular  beauty  of 
face  and  form  added  a  genteel  ad- 
dress, a  free  and  easy  manner,  a 
sprightly  temper  and  ready  flow  of 
small  talk — ^when,  I  say,  Paul  found 
himself  in  this  novel  position,  and 
saw,  moreover,  that  his  erudite  re- 
marks upon  the  weather  and  the  Uni- 
versity greatly  interested  his  com- 
panion, his  self-complaceny  was  won- 
drously  gratified ;  he  rose  full  twenty 
per  cent  in  his  own  esteem ;  and  on ' 
reaching  the  lady's  dwelling,  accepted 
her  ofier  to  walk  in  and  rest  himself, 
with  a  boldness  and  alacrity  that  none 
who  knew  him  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  being  able  to  show,  under 
the  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  reserved  men  that  are 
the  most  diffident.  Shyness  is  quite 
as  often  the  result  of  vanity  as  of  hu- 
mility. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  which  was 
fitted  up  with  extreme  taste,  and  con- 
tained a  small  piano,  some  vases  filled 
with  flowers,  and  a  book- case  well 
stored  with  light  works,  chiefly  poeti- 
cal, Paul  saw  an  elderly  lady  seated 
working  on  a  sofa,  to  whom  his  com- 
panion introduced  him  as  her  *'  Ma," 
at  the  same  time  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  had  met 
him.  The  old  dame — a  shrewd,  active 
woman,  with  a  keen  eye,  a  red  nose, 
and  a  bit  of  a  Yorkshire  accent — was 
quite  as  gracious  as  her  daughter ; 
whereupon  our  collegian,  anxious  to 
show  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
their  good  opinion,  and  invited  to 
confidence  by  the  adroit,  but  ap- 
parenty  artless  questions  of  the  mo- 
ther, mentioned  his  name,  his  college, 
his  prdspects ;  and,  in  short,  gave  them 
as  much  information  about  himself— 
for  men  of  secluded  habits  of  life  are 
always  egotutical— as  could  with  any 
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propriety  be  given  on  a  first  inter- 
view ;  and  then,  on  rising  to  take 
leave,  ventured  timidly  to  hint  a  wish 
that  be  might  be  permitted  to  improve 
an  acquaintance  thus  unexpectedly 
commenced,  to  which  the  younger 
lady  replied  by  a  smile  that  thrilled 
to  PauPs  heart,  while  the  elder  ob- 
served that  both  she  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs  Dickson,  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  him  whenever  he 
could  spare  an  hour  from  his  college 
studies. 

Mrs  Dickson !  She  was  then  a  mar- 
ried woman !  This  idea  haunted  the 
Eredestined  Cantab  the  whole  way 
ome,  occasioning  him  an  uneasiness 
for  which  he  could  in  no  wise  account, 
and  which,  but  the  day  before,  he 
would  not  have  believed  that  woman 
could  give  him.  But  she  was  so 
sprightly — so  frank — so  gentle — and 
set  him  so  completely  at  ease  with 
himself— that  he  felt  he  might  well  be 
justified  in  being  not  altogether  indif- 
ferent to  her  destiny.  Then,  too,  she 
took  such  evident  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation! Ah  Paul,  Paul,  this  it 
was  that  rendered  her  so  attractive  in 
your  eyesl  This  was  the  secret  of 
your  "  Love  at  First  Sight ! "  You 
might  have  withstood  the  fascinations 
of  her  beauty  ;  but  that  faculty  which 
some  women  possess  of  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  administering  to,  and  bring, 
ing  into  active  play,  all  a  green-hom*s 
dormant  self-conceit,  operated  on  you 
like 'a  spell,  and  threw  you  completely 
off  your  guard.  Paul  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  merely  recognised  in 
Sophia — such  was  the  lady's  name — 
an  agreeable  and  intelligent  com- 
panion ;  yet  when  the  idea  struck  him 
that  she  might  possibly  be  a  widow,  a 
load  seemed  lifted  off  his  mind ;  and 
he  hurried  on  with  a  reckless  speed 
that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  old 
apple- woman,  whose  stall,  together 
with  herself,  he  upset  at  the  comer  of 
Tnimpington  Street. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night 
spent  in  dreams  of  a  most  blissful  na- 
ture, Paul  attempted  to  resume  his 
usual  studies.  But  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered sadly  from  his  task.  Instead  of 
hydrostatics  or  conic  sections,  they 
dwelt  upon  the  arch  blue  eyes  of  So- 
phia, the  first— ^with  the  exception  of 
his  grandmother's — that  had  ever 
beamed  kindly  on  him ;  so,  finding 
that  it  was  vam  to  attempt  to  disci- 
pline his  mind,  he  resolved  on  taking 
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a  walk  o^er  'to  the  cottage^  if  only,  aa 
he  ingeniously  argued,  to  satbfy  a 
natural  and  commendable  curiosity  as 
to  whether  Mrs  Dickson  had  caught 
cold  or  not,  by  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  After  the  kindness 
manifested  towards  him,  such  a  visit, 
he  conceived,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  ordinary  gratitude — in 
fact,  it  would  be  expected  from  him  ; 
so  off  he  set,  dressed,  of  course,  with 
unwonted  attention  to  effect. 

Sophia  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow when  the  young  collegian  ar- 
rived. She  received  htm  with  all  her 
former  ease  and  affability ;  took  him 
a  walk  round  her  garden  ;  plucked 
him  a  posy,  which  he  hastened  to  fix 
in  his  flattered  button-hole;  showed 
him  her  books  of  poetry ;  and  then, 
at  his  special  request,  sate  down  and 
sang  him  a  ballad  which,  she  observedj 
had  been  a  great  favourite  with  her 
late  husband.  She  sighed  as  she  said 
this,  and  that  sigh,  associated  as  it 
was  with  the  word  "late,*'  excited 
strange  feelings  of  hope  and  despon- 
dency in  Paul*8  mind ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Pease-market,  a 
prey  to  those  conflicting  emotions 
which  the  pedantic  book-worm  St 
Preux  describes  after  his  first  brief 
interview  with  Julie. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  almost  every 
other  day  saw  him  a  visiter  at  the 
cottage.  He  was  always  either  walk- 
ing out  with,  or  sitting  beside  Sophia, 
while  she  sang  to  the  piano,  or  painted 
flowers  for  a  hand-screen.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  conversations  with 
her — ^for  with  the  frankness  of  her 
nature  she  treated  him  with  the  fami- 


liarly of  an  old  friend — ^he  learned  all 
the  particulars  of  her  sad  bereavement. 
She  had  been  married  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  but  *'  the  best  of  men," 
as  she  invariably  styled  her  husband, 
had  been  drowned  at  sea  about  sixteen 
months  before,  just  eight  years  from 
the  period  of  their  union.  She  de- 
tailed the  catastrophe  with  so  much 
feeling  and  delicacy^  that  Paul's  sen- 
sibilities were  put  into  a  perfect  state 
of  combustion,  and  in  his  excess  of 
sympathy  he  would,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve,  have  proposed  on  the  instant  to 
help  her  to  a  second  '<  best  of  men," 
could  he  but  have  mustered  up  the 
face  to  do  so. 

From  this  moment  bis  habits  and 
character  underwent  a  total  change. 
Adieu  now  to  the  studious  vigil  pro- 
tracted far  into  the  morning ;  and  to 
those  dreams  of  Academic  distinction 
which  hi^erto  had  haunted  him  like 
a  passion  1  All  were  gone.  He  now 
worshipped  at  a  new  shrine — con- 
fessed the  influence  of  a  new  power* 
Gentle  reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a 
moth  fluttering  about  a  candle  ?  At 
first  he  flits  round  and  round  it  at  a 
distance,  thinking  apparently  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger;  then, 
becoming  bolder,  he  ventures  to  con- 
tract the  circle  of  his  flight;  till  at 
length,  bewildered  and  blinded  by  his 
close  contiguity  to  the  dazzling  flame, 
he  plunges  hcttdlong  into  it,  and  is 
consumed.  Paul  was  not  yet  con- 
sume^, but  he  was  already  drawn 
withm  the  influence  of  the  fatal  blaze, 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was 
as  innocuous  as  it  was  attractive. 


CHAPTEa  II. 


When  love  lays  hold  of  a  mathe- 
matician, it  is  apt  to  play  strange 
tricks  with  him.  This  is  an  axiom 
which,  unlike  tlie  patent  safety  cabs, 
cannot  be  overturned.  Aware  of  the' 
propriety  of  keeping  the  state  of  his 
affections  a  secret,  yet  wholly  unable 
to  do  so,  Paul  began  to  look  about  him 
for  a  confidant,  and  at  last  bethought 
him  of  an  old  college  friend  who, 
having  graduated  a  few  months  before, 
had  left  Cambridge,  and  taken  a  cu- 
racy in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fena- 
lanton,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
or  should  know,  is  situated  about  nine 
miles  from  the  university,  in  the  h^a^t 


of  one  of  the  most  sterile  and  desolate 
districts  of  England.  To  this  friend, 
whom  he  had  all  but  forgotten  till 
now,  Paul  resolved  to  repair ;  and 
accordingly  he  set  out  on  foot — for,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  he  was  a 
prodigious  walker — ^with  the  intention 
of  reaching  the  parsonage  in  time  for 
dinner.  Arrived  there,  he  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  but  his  manner 
on  entering  was  so  visibly  embar- 
rassed, that  his  friend  could  not  help 
noticing  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  oh«erved»  "  What's  the  mat*- 
ter  with  you.  Pimpernel  ?  Are  yon 
ill  ?   H«ye  you  overworked  Toursetf? 
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or  haye  you  got  into  some  college 
scrape  ?  I  never  in  idy  life  saw  you 
look  so  uneasy  as  you  do  at  tliis  mo- 
ment. I'm  sure  something  is  preying 
on  your  mind^  so  out  with  it,  man-* 
no  reserves  with  one  like  me." 

It  is  astonishing  how  foolish  the 
n^jority  of  us  are  apt  to  look  when 
making  a  confession  of  that  "  divine 
passion"  which  does  such  credit  to 
our  nature.  We  rarely  confess  to 
being  in  love,  without  blushing  as  if 
we  had  b^n  just  detected  in  the  act 
of  picking  a  pocket-  Paul  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  shuffled  about  in  his 
chair  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  a. 
pair  of  sharp  spurs;  but  seeing  his 
friend's  eye  fixed  on  him  with  a  grave, 
steady  scrutiny,  he  suddenly  plucked 
up  courage,  and  replied,  *'  well  then, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tm  in  love ! " 
and  having  said  this,  he  crimsoned 
like  a  winter  cabbage. 

'<  In  love  I "  exclaimed  his  compa- 
nion. *'  You  in  love  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 
Well,  weU,  it  is  a  [malady  we  are  all 
liable  to  at  one  time  or  other  of  our 
lives,  so  the  sooner  perhaps  we  take 
it  in  the  natural  way  the  better.  Andj 
pray,  who  are  you  in  love  with  ?" 

When  Paul  mentioned  the  lady's 
name,  her  abode,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  her,  his  friend  looked 
reserved  and  thoughtful.  <<  Pimper- 
nel,** said  he,  after  a  brief  emphatic 
silence,  **  take  care  what  you  are 
about.     This  lady,  as  you  call  her  *' 

''LadyT*  exclaimed  the  lover,  in 
his  most  fervid  manner,  '<who  can 
doubt  it  that  has  once  seen  her  ? 
Her  manners  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  gnraceful  and  natural  1  ever 
beheld;  her  disposition  sportive  and 
amiable  to  a  degree  ;  her — her  *' 

"  Good,"  interrupted  his  friend, 
pushing  the  bottie  towards  him,  '<  help 
yourself,  and  go  on." 

"  Her  figure,'*  rejoined  the  enthu- 
siast, '<  buoyant,  youthful,  and  replete 
with  elegance ;  her  smile  angelic ; 
her  eyes  sparkling  like  the  sky  on  a 
frosty  night ;  and  her  lips  rosy  as  the 
west  on  a  delicious  summer  evening.** 

**  Paul,  Pa^l  1  **  said  his  companion, 
with  mock-solemnity,  **  you  were  once 
a  man  of  good  common-sense,  but 
now  that  you  have  degenerated  into  a 
poet,  I  have  no  hopes  of  you.  So  you 
have  actually  lost  yoiu:  heart  to  a 
pretty,  drcfised-up  wa^t-doU !  ** 


'*  Mr  Powis,**  exclaimed  the  lover, 
looking  as  silly  as  a  sheep  newly 
sheared,  "  I  came  to  you  for  your  ad- 
vice, not  your  ridicule.'* 

"  Well,  don't  be  so  touchy.  If 
you  want  my  advice,  here  it  is  in  quo 
word — ^be  cautious  I  Remember  you 
know  nothing  of  this  lady*8  con- 
nexions ;  and  as  for  her  habits,  or  her 
turn  of  mind  " 

"  I  am^ully  acquainted  with  them, 
for  Sophia's  is  a  character  that  you 
may  read  at  a  glance.  She  is  all  feel- 
ing and  gentleness,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  me  of  the  virtues  of  her  de- 
parted husband  "__^ 

"  What !  is  she  a  widow  ?  Worse 
and  worse.  My  dear  fellow,  don*t 
you  know  the  adage,  children  should 
never  play  with  edge-tools  ?  Rely  on 
it,  widows  are  the  most  dangerous 
subjects  possible  to  meddle  with,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge. You  have  seen  no  visiters  at 
your  widow's  house,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  a  soul.** 

'<  Ought  not  that  circumstance  to 
teach  you  prudence  ?** 

('  By  no  means,  for  it  is  a  proof  of 
Sophia's  uncommon  sensibility.  After 
sufferings  such  as  -she  has  endured, 
society  naturally  jars  upon  her  feel« 
ings.*' 

<<  Is  there  nothing  strange  and  in- 
consistent, then,  in  the  readiness  with 
which  she  admitted  you  to  her  ac- 
quaintance?** 

<<  No,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  her  nature.  Inno- 
cence is  always  fearless,  and  having 
no  guile  itself,  suspects  none  in 
others.'* 

*<  What  a  sophist  love  is  I  Of 
course  the  lady  is  aware  that  you  have 
an  independent  fortune  ?'* 

"  She  is  so,"  replied  Paul,  "  but  it 
was  not  that  which  interested  her  in 
my  favour,  for  fortune  ranks  as  mere 
dross  in  her  estimation;  no,  sir,  it 
was  my  sober  and  instructive  conver- 
sation— she  told  me  so  herself." 

<'  I  presume,  then,  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  propose  to  this  intellectual 
widow  ?" 

"  My  dear  Powis,*'  replied  Paul, 
swallowing  a  bumper,  '*  you  have  just 
hit  it.  I  am,  in  truth,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  ascertain  my  fate,  and 
should  have  done  so  before  now,  had 
I  not  been  prevented  by  a  most  absiu*d 
and  annoying  circumstance," 

«  How  so?" 
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*'  Why,  we  were  sitting  together 
the  other  evening,  Sophia  singing  at 
the  piano,  and  I  meditating  on  the 
sofa,  when  suddenly  overpowered  by 
my  feelings — for  her  voice  began  to 
act  on  me  like  a  spell — I  jumped  up 
from  my  seat,  and  was  about  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  when  at  that 
very  moment  the  confounded  servant 
brought  in  the  candles,  and  my  face 
instantly  became  as  red  as  scarlet! 
Had  I  been  caught  with  a  silver  spoon 
sticking  out  of  my  pocket,  I  could  not 
have  been  more  confused.  Very  ridi- 
culous, wasn't  it?" 

"  Very !  upon  my  soul  you're  a 
capital  hand  at  courting  widows  I  And 
what  do  you  now  intend  to  do,  since 
you  will  not  take  a  friend's  advice,  and 
drop  the  connexion  ?" 

"  Call  at  the  cottage- the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  without  further  delay. 
Suppose,  therefore,  you  come  over 
and  wine  with  mo  in  the  evening  ;  it 
will  be  but  a  pleasant  ride  for  yon, 
and  of  course  you  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  how  I  have  got  on." 

"  Agreed  ;  and  now  that  we  have 
discussed  this  weighty  matter,  let  us 
have  a  fresh  bottle.  Our  glasses  have 
been  empty  for  the  last  hjdf  hour." 

In  the  excited  state  in  which  Paul 
wa?,  he  needed  little  pressing,  so  the 
friends  resumed  their  libations,  and 
more  than  one  bumper  was  proposed 
to  the  widow's  health,  to  which  her 
impassioned  lover,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  his  convivial  propen- 
sities, made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  do 
every  possible  justice. 

Night  mean-while  approached,  and 
Paul  having  a  long  journey  before 
him,  began  to  talk  about  returning 
home.  But  his  convivial  host  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "  For  old 
acquaintance  sake,"  said  he,  "  if  not 
for  the  honour  of  the  cloth,  we  must 
have  a  bowl  of  bishop :  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  " — 

"  But  consider  the  distance." 

*'  Never  mind  the  distance ;  we'll 
talk  of  that  by  and  by ;"  with  which 
words  Powis  ordered  supper,  and 
while  it  was  getting  ready,  occupied 
himself  with  the  bishop,  which  he 
manufactured  in  a  style  that  might 
hfivc  done  credit  to  the  head-steward 
of  Trinity. 

Who  so  degenerate  of  palate  as  not 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  deli- 
cious beverage — the  noblest  invention 
of    Protestant  Episcopacy  I      Other 
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stimulants  madden  or  stupify.  Bishop 
mildly  exhilarates.  Frenzied  by  bran- 
dy-punch, yon  knock  down  your  next 
neighbour.  Saddened  by  gin-toddy 
you  fall  to  weeping  in  the  streets, 
and  are  taken  off  by  a  sympathizing 

Eoliceman  to  the  nearest  station- 
ouse.  The  one  coppers  your  nose, 
the  other  encircles  your  eyes  with 
a  red  watery  rim  ;  but  bishop  scorns 
to  play  you  such  deceitful  and  un- 
sightly tricks.  While  you  drink 
it,  you  may  imagine  yourself  rfrtnAwi^ 
a  kiss — so  sweet,  so  seductive,  so  kind- 
ly is  its  flavour,  and  so  refined  and 
mellow  the  sensibilities  it  calls  forth  i 

Cheered  by  the  enlivening  beverage, 
the  two  friends  sat  carousing  till  past 
midnight,  when  Paul  being,  as  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  would  phrase 
it,  "  ebriolus  " — that  is  to  say,  agree- 
ably stimulated,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  he  told  the  anecdote  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  lovely  widow  at 
least  four  times  over,  was  strongly 
urged  by  Powis  to  take  a  bed  at  the 
parsonage.  But  no,  the  infatuated 
young  man  would  go  back  to  Cam- 
bridge.  A  walk,  he  observed,  on  such 
a  serene  night  would  set  him  all  to 
rights,  and 

"  You  are  mad!"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  interrupting  him,  **  are  you 
aware  of  the  distance  ?'* 

"  Perfectly  ;  but  go  I  must  and 
will,  for  it  is  indispensable  that  I 
should  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Sophia  without  further  loss  of  time. 
Ah,  Powis,  she  really  is  an  angel. 
Did  I  tell  you  how  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  ?    One  evening" — 

At  this  instant  the  church  clock 
struck  two,  whereupon  Paul  stopping 
short,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  putting 
on  his  hat  with  that  final  thump  on  the 
crown  which  indicates  a  stern  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  hurried  away  to  the 
door. 

"  Well,  well,'*  said  his  host,  finding 
it  useless  to  expostulate  with  him, 
"  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have 
a  storm  before  you  reach  Cambridge. 
See,"  he  added,  thrusting  his  head 
out,  '*  the  clouds  are  gathering,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  thunder." 

"  Can't  help  it — good  night,"  and 
shaking  his  friend  cordially  by  the 
hand,  Paul  set  forward  on  his  jour- 
ney, with  a  promise  that  when  they 
next  met,  he  would  acquaint  Powis 
with  all  the  particulars  of  his  first  in- 
terview with  Sophia. 
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Chapter  III. 


The  first  part  of  the  young  man*s 
road  lay  through  a  long,  narrow  by* 
path,  rough  and  wrinkled  with  cart 
ruts;  overshadowed  in  places  with 
lofty  elms  ;  and  peopled  with  a  flou- 
rishing colony  of  gnats,  which  kept 
humming  by  thousands  scarce  six 
inches  above  his  nose,  and  settling  un- 
ceremoniously upon  his  head  when- 
ever he  took  hb  hat  off  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  As  Paul 
hastened  along  this  gloomy  cross-road, 
he  kept  up  his  spirits  by  whistling  one 
of  Sophia's  favourite  airs,  which  woke 
an  owl,  who  replied  with  a  shrill  hoot, 
thinking  naturally  enough — for  our 
hero  was  no  vocalist — that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  an  old  acquaintance 
in  a  neighbouring  ivy-bush. 

Quitting  this  lane,  Paul  next  came  out 
upon  a  wide,  sterile  desert,  duU,  flat, 
and  monotonous  as  a  treatise  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  equally  devoid  of 
animation.  Any  thing  more  dreary 
than  thb  tract  of  country  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  met  with,  except  among  the 
steppes  of  Crim-Tartary.  As  for  a 
tree,  or  a  flower,  or  even  a  shrub,  they 
are  as  difficult  to  be  found  as  the  lon- 
gitude. You  may  indeed  see,  here 
and  there,  the  stump  of  an  old  elm 
or  pollard  ;  but  they  are  mere  sapless 
skeletons,  having  long  since  died  of 
confirmed  atrophy.  Well  may  such 
scenery — and  Cambridgeshireabounds 
in  it — have  driven  Robert  Hall  mad ! 
It  eats,  like  rust,  into  the  imagination, 
dimming  its  sun^ine,  and  blighting  all 
its  energies. 

When  our  young  Cantab  had  got 
about  a  third  of  his  way  across  this 
desert,  he  found  himself  gradually  de- 
scending into  a  sort  of  hollow,  from 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive  by 
the  sickly  light  of  a  half-extinguished 
moon,  sevex^  roads  branched  off.  As 
he  had  no  recollection  of  having  pass- 
ed this  spot  in  the  morning,  he  took 
for  granted  he  had  lost  his  way ;  so 
after  looking  about  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, in  the  vain  hope  of  recognising 
hb  "  whereabout,"  he  put  hb  hands 
to  his  mouth,  and  shouted  aloud,  think- 
ing that  possibly  some  one  might  be 
within  hearing,  who  would  enlighten 
hb  benighted  intellect.  But,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  at  such  an  hour, 
no  answer  was  returned  to  hb  sum- 
mons; whereupon,  taUng   the  first 


path  that  presented  itself,  and  which 
brought  him  out  again  on  the  moor> 
he  <foggedly  resumed  hb  journey. 

It  was  now  past  three  o*clock,  and 
something  like  a  faint  apology  for 
daylight  would  have  glimmered  in  the 
east,  had  not  the  sky  been  full  char- 
ged with  thunder- clouds.  Presently 
the  wind  began  to  get  up  a  little ;  a 
few  hot,  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell ;  and 
that  low,  hollow,  mysterious  sound 
which  invariably  heralds  a  storm, 
swept,  like  the  wail  of  a  spirit,  across 
the  unsheltered  heath.  These  warn- 
ing intimations  were  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  rattling  shower, 
half  hail,  half  rain,  and  by  a  tremen- 
dous clap  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
heavens  asunder,  and  startled  Paul 
into  instant  sobriety.  He  now  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  for  by  the 
quick,  vivid  flashes  of  sheet  lightning 
that  illumined  the  whole  horizon,  he 
could  j  ust  perceive  that  the  track  he  w  as 
pursuing  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
Whether  he  was  going  to,  or  from, 
Cambridge,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea — a  blessed  state  for  a  man  to  be  in 
at  past  three  o* clock  in  the  morning, 
and  who  b,  besides,  wet  through,  and 
knocked  up  with  fatigue ! 

Nevertheless  Paul  plodded  stoutly 
onward,  keeping,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  the  path,  and  after  toiling  upwards 
of  three  miles  across  the  moor,  came 
to  a  small  hamlet,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  he  caught  sight  of  some  lights 
glancing  through  the  windows  of  a 
wayside  ale-house.  Delighted  with 
thb  timely  dbcovery,  he  hurried  up 
to  the  cabareU  and  tapped  gently  at 
the  door,  which,  after  a  minute  or 
two*s  delay,  was  opened  by  the  land- 
lord, who,  in  reply  to  the  traveller's 
request  that  he  would  give  him  house- 
room  till  the  storm  had  abated,  cast  a 
shrewd,  professional  glance  at  him, 
with  hb  candle  shaded  with  hb  hand ; 
and  then,  satbfied  apparently  with  his 
scrutiny,  ushered  him  into  a  smoky^ 
sanded  kitchen,  within  the  ample 
range  of  whose  brick  fire-place  sat 
four  men,  two  on  each  side,  while  ^\q 
or  six  others  were  seated  at  a  curious- 
ly notched  oaken  table  ;  and  all  were 
equally  busy  in  the  dbcussion  of  a  jug 
of  nut-brown  October  ale. 

On  hb  entrance,  after  shaking  him- 
self like  a  French  poodle  when  he 
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comes  out  of  the  "vsrater,  Paul  took  his 
seat  on  a  small  bench  near  the  win- 
dow, and  by  way  of  preventive  from 
cold,  called  for  a  glass  of  his  host's 
strongest  and  oldest  ale;  and  while 
quaffing  it,  which  he  did  with  infinite 
relisli,  occupied  himself,  not  with  me- 
ditations on  the  beauty  and  virtues  of 
Sophia — for  the  heavy  rain  had  for  a 
time  clean  washed  away  all  his  sen- 
timent— but  with  observing  the  peo- 
ple about  him.  One  or  two  of  these 
were  waggoners,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  long 
whips  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  room ; 
others  were  labourers  who  preferred 
tippling  at  an  ale-house  to  going  home 
betimes  to  their  families  ;  then  there 
was  the  landlord,  a  jolly  dog,  fond  of 
hearing  the  "  chimes  at  midnight ;" 
and,  conspicuous  above  all,  an  itine- 
rant pedlar — a  very  Autolycus  in  look 
and  manner — with  round,  full-blown 
cheeks,  a  spacious  cavern  of  a  mouth, 
and  a  merry,  roguish,  twinkling  eye, 
which  was  constantly  directed  towards 
the  numerous  flitches  of  bacon  that 
hung  temptingly  from  the  rafters 
above  him.  Besides  •  these,  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  poacher 
and  a  small  thief  or  two  among  the 
company,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

The  first  who  spoke  after  Paul  en- 
tered, was  the  landlord,  who,  observing 
his  disconsolate  condition,  recommend- 
ed him  to  renew  his  potations  ;  and 
without  waiting  his  answer,  placed  be- 
fore him  another  glass  of  ale,  which 
was  despatched  with  as  much  zest  as  its 
predecessor.  The  pedlar  then  took  up 
the  discourse,  and  told  several  humor- 
ous anecdotes,  and  wild  local  legends, 
such  as  are  still  in  vogue  in  some  of 
the  more  secluded  districts  of  Eng- 
land. The  company  swallowed  these 
last  with  the  most  edifying  gravity, 
not  a  little  to  PauVs  disgust  and  as- 
tonishment, who  hinted  his  opinion  of 
such  nonsense  in  terms  by  no  means 
flattering  to  the  narrator's  vanity. 
For  some  time,  however,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him,  till  at  length  the 
pedlar  having  ventured  to  repeat  the 
well-known  Essex  tradition  of  the 
murdered  oyster- wench  who  at  mid- 
night, on  the  full  of  the  moon,  carries 
her  head  through  Colchester  in  a  fish- 
basket,  Paul,  indignant  at  such  tam- 
pering with  matters  incapable  of  <'  de- 
monstration/* and  put  into  a  sudden 
ferment  by  the  heady  ale  ho  had  swal* 
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lowed,  which  rendered  him  utterly 
regardless  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, roundly  called  on  the  speaker 
for  "proof"  of  ^e  truth  of  what  he 
had  asserted.  This,  of  course,  roused' 
the  fdlow's  ire  $  his  eyes  flashed ;  his 
fists  instinctively  doubled ;  and  a  very 
pretty  skinnage  would  have  ensued 
— for  our  hero,  when  once  fairly  in  his 
cups,  was  inclmed  to  be  dogmatical 
and  pugnacious — ^had  not  the  landloMi 
adroitly  restored  harmony  by  replen- 
ishing the  pedlar's  glass. 

The  storm  had  by  this  time  cleared 
ofi";  the  red  morning — ^to  quote  old 
Marlowe's  fine  expression — had  <<  all 
headlong  thrown  herself  the  clouds 
among ;"  and  the  company  prepared 
to  separate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
carters,  who  waited  the  apprt)ach  of 
the  early  waggons  for  which  the  ale- 
house was  a  place  of  call.  Having 
received  all  due  directions  from  his 
host  as  to  the  nearest  road  to  Cam- 
bridge,  Paul  resumed  his  journey; 
but,  alas,  he  was  in  a  far  worse  plight 
now  than  he  was  when  he  so  obstinate- 
ly persisted  in  quitting  his  friend's 
house,  for  what  with  the  strong  ale, 
and  the  effects  of  sudden  exposure  to 
the  air  after  the  stifling  heat  and  smoke 
of  the  kitchen^  he  became  quite  stupi- 
fied ;  and  went  wandering  along  the 
high-road,  now  tacking  over  to  one 
side,  and  now  to  the  other,  like  Com- 
modore Trunnion  on  his  way  to  church 
to  be  married ;  with  his  hands  buried 
in  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  and  his 
shiny,  stiffened  hat  stuck  upon  the 
back  of  his  head,  till  be  reached  the 
Castle^ end  turnpike;  when,  after  stag- 
gering about  a  hundred  yards  fUrther, 
irresistible  drowsiness  crept  over  him, 
and  he  dropped  insensible  at  the  door 
of  an  inn-yard  just  at  the  entrance  of 
Cambridge  I 

Now  it  chanced  at  the  moment  of 
Paul's  inglorious  descent,  that  one  of 
the  slow,  heavy  northern  stage-coaches 
— for  I  need  not  remind  my  readers 
that,  forty  years  ago,  such  vehicles 
were  not  the  velocipedes  that  they 
now  are— was  stopping  at  the  inn  on  its 
road  to  London.  But  though  this  was 
the  case,  unluckily  for  the  young  Can- 
tab, not  a  soul  saw  him  fall,  for  the 
passengers  were  all  busy  within  doors 
at  breakfast ;  the  coachman  was  en- 
joying his  morning  glass  of  toast  and 
ale  iu  the  kitchen ;  and  the  wooden* 
legged  ostler  having  finished  pntting- 
to  the  horsesi  was  actively  employed 
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m  the  stabler.  Paul  consequently  lay 
unobseired  for  some  minutes^  fast 
asleep  with  his  heels  jutting  out  on  the 
path-way,  and  his  head  just  inside  the 
yardy  when  suddenly  a  party  of  Can- 
tabsy  men  of  hia  own  eoUege,  came  by, 
on  their  return  to  their  rooms,  after 
a  long  night  spent  in  merry-making. 
As  they  passed  the  inn,  one  of  them 
stui^bled  up  against  Paul's  prostrate 
form.  «' Halloo  1"  sud  he,  ««  who 
the  devil  have  we  got  here?"  then 
stooping  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  unfortunate  wight  on  his  legs 
again,  he  added,  as  he  recognised  the 
features  of  the  hardest  student  in  St 
Jolm*s,  ''  Pimpernel,  by  Jove !  and 
dead  drunk  too !  'Gad  this  is  a  dis- 
covery!" 

"  What,  Paul  Pimpernel!"  ex- 
claimed  anotlier  of  the  party,  **  impos- 
sible!*' 

*<  Impossible!**  observed  a  third, 
**  nothing  more  likely ;  these  demure, 
studious  fellows  are  always  sly  dogs  at 
bottom.  But  I  say,  my  boys,  now 
that  we've  got  him  here,  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?  It  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  have  soxUe  fun  out  of  Mm. 
Hah  !  *'  he  continued,  glancing  at 
the  stage  coach,  **  a  good  thought ; 
let's  clap  him  into  the  boot,  and  give 
him  a  ride  gratis  to  London  I*' 

When  was  a  Cantab  ever  slow  to 
relish  a  practical  joke  ?  The  propo- 
rtion was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  preparations  instantly  made  for 
deponting  the  sleeper  in  Us  new  bed- 
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chamber.  One  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
about  him — a  superfluous  task,  by  the 
by,  for  it  being  early  yet,  not  a  sb op- 
shutter  was  taken  down,  nor  a  soul 
visible  within  a  hundred  yards — while 
the  others  got  ready  the  boot,  which, 
fortunately  for  their  schemes,  had  been 
emptied  of  its 'contents  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  ;  and  being  one  of  those 
roomy,  old-fashioned  ones  now  seldom 
seen,  would  hold  a  short,  slim  man 
like  Paul  very  comfortably,  allowing 
for  his  drawing  up  his  legs  a  little,  as 
people  do  in  bed  on  a  cold  night. 

These  facts  being  duly  ascertained, 
the  senseless  student  was  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  dexterously  popped 
into  the  boot,  with  his  head  to  the 
aperture,  and  his  knees  gently  bent, 
so  that  he  lay  as  snug  as  if  he  were 
reclining,  like  Meliboeus  on  a  sloping 
bank.  The  lid  was  then  just  left  ajar 
by  a  small  bit  of  stick  being  thrust 
into  it,  so  as  to  give  him  room  to 
breathe ;  and  the  party  retired  to  ti 
short  distance  to  watch  the  result  of 
their  manoeuvre.  It  succeeded  to  a 
miracle.  Before  a  man  could  count 
ten  on  his  fingers,  out  came  the  pas- 
sengers ;  the  coachman  mounted  his 
box ;  the  ostler  drew  ofT  the  horse- 
cloths; "all  right"  was  the  word; 
and  away  rolled  the  slow,  steady  ve- 
hicle over  Magdalen  bridge,  past  the 
great  gates  of  Trinity ;  and  so  right 
on — alas,  that  I  should  say  so  I — to  the 
very  village  where  dwelt  the  idol  of 
Paul's  heart,  Sophia  Dickson ! 


Chapter  IV. 


Within  an  hour  f^om  the  time  of 
its  leaving  Cambridge,  the  coach  came 
within  sight  of  the  village,  when  Paul, 
beginning  to  wake  to  something  in- 
distinctly resembling  consciousness, 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  men  are  apt 
to  do  after  a  heavy  sleep  ;  and  by  so 
doing,  thrust  open  the  lid  of  the  boot, 
and  brought  his  right  hand  into  invol- 
untary contact  with  the  fat,  pufiy 
ankle  of  an  immense  woman  who  was 
seated  next  the  coachman  on  the  box. 
Now  whether  there  had  been  any  pre- 
vious flirtation  going  on  between  these 
two  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  corpulent  dame  no  sooner 
felt  the  slight  pressure  of  PauFs  hand, 
than  imagining  that  her  companion 
iras  giving  her  a  significant  touch  with 


his  foot,  she  blandly  said,  "  a>done 
kicking  then,  Mr  coachman.'* 

<«  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?" 
replied  Jehu,  who  was  a  crusty,  cross- 
grained  old  fellow,  with  a  rough,  thick 
voice  that  seemed  to  issue  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  throat  clogged  with  cob- 
webs ;  "  'taint- me.** 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr  coachman !  How  can 
you  ? — " 

"  Fie  yourself!  'Taint  me,  I  tell 
you.  Why,  you're  mad,  I  think,  old 
giri!" 

Enraged  at  this  impeachment  of 
.  her  sanity,  and  still  more  at  the  dis- 
paraging epithet  "  old,"  the  good 
woman,  tossing  her  bead  back  with  a 
"  marry-come-up"  sort  of  air,  was 
Just  about  to  exchange  the  language 
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of  meek  remonstrance  for  that  of  in- 
dignant reprobation,  when  at  that 
▼ery  moment  the  half-awakened  Paul, 
in  attempting  to  stretch  out  his 
cramped  legs  to  their  full  extent, 
thrust  forward  his  head, which  coming 
with  the  shock  of  a  battering-ram 
against  the  fat  dame's  calf,  she,  alarm- 
ed by  the  concussion,  gathered  her 
clothes  tightly  about  her,  and  then 
looking  down  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  such  an  unaccountable 
assault  and  battery,  beheld,  peeping 
out  from  the  boot,  a  huge,  strange- 
looking  head — or  something  that  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  head — the  hair  of 
which  was  clotted  with  mud,  and  em- 
bellished with  bits  of  dirty  straw ! 

Instantly  she  set  up  a  tremendous 
scream.  *'  Stop  the  coach,"  she  said, 
**  and  let  me  get  down.  Here's  a 
ferocious  baboon,  or  bull-dog,  or  some 
such  monster  in  the  boot,  as  big  as  a 
bullock — oh  Lord  I  I  shall  be  bit  to 
death — let  me  get  down,  I  say — the 
creature's  given  me  one  gripe  already 
—  do,  pray,  Mr  coachman,  let  me 
get" 

Before  she  could  complete  the  sen- 
tence, the  coach  stopped  to  water 
horses  at  the  village  ale-house,  when 
the  driver,  alarmed  and  astonished  at 
the  woman's  cries,  hurried  down  from 
his  box,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  boot,  his  unlucky  forefinger  came 
in  contact  with  Paul's  mouth,  which 
being  wide  open  from  the  effects  of 
terror  and  stupefaction,  closed  convul- 
sively on  the  coachman's  digit,  and 
nearly  bit  it  off. 

Roaring  with  rage  and  pain^  the 
sufferer  witl^  a  vigorous  jerk  pulled 
out  his  finger,  and  then  calling  to  the 
ostler,  whUc  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
blowing  and  shaking  the  aggrieved 
joint,  **  Halloo,  Bill,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  lend  a  hand  here,  there's  a  d — d 
bull-dog  has  got  into  the  boot,  and 
almost  bit  my  finger  off.  But  I'll 
have  the  brute  out ; "  and  shoving  in 
his  whip  on  one  side,  while  the  ostler 
shoved  m  his  pitch-fork  on  the  other, 
they  unkennelled — Paul  Pimpernel, 
Esq.,  student  of  St  John's,  who  came 
forth  'mid  a  shout  from  the  passen- 
gers, and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
about  the  coach,  among  which  last 
was  our  friend  the  pedlar,  who  had ' 
not  yet  forgotten  Paul's  cavalier  im* 
putations  on  his  veracity. 

"  My  eyes  I  Here's  a  go  I"  ex- 
claimed the  ostler;  dropping  hi^  pitch- 
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fork,  and  staring  wildly  at  Paul,  who 
stood  bewildered  by  the  coach- door ; 
"  so  this  is  your  bull-dog,  Tom !  Upon 
my  life  he's  a  mm  'un,  as  ever  I  seed  I" 

«  Ay  — ay  ^  I  know  the  fellow," 
said  the  pedlar,  winking  with  amazing 
significance  at  the  group  about  him.   j 

*'  Run  for  a  constable.  Bill,"  shout- 
ed the  coachman,  addressing  the  ostler, 
"  quick,  I've  not  a  moment  to  lose ;" 
then  scowling  grimly  on  Paul,  he 
added  *'  you're  a  'cute  lad,  arn't  yon 
now  ?  But  I  understand  your  game 
well  enough.  'Twas  only  last  week 
I  had  my  coach  robbed  at  Godman- 
chester  by  just  such  another  trick  as 
you'rn,  and  most  likely  you're  he  as 
did  it.  But  you  won't  get  off  a  second 
time,  I  promise  you." 

The  passengers— lespecially  the  fat 
dame  on  the  coach-box,  whom  surprise 
had  bereft  of  speech — overhearing 
this  dialogue,  became  on  the  instant 
wondrously  sensitive  on  the  score  of 
their  luggage.  The  Outsides  leaned 
over  the  roof  to  see  that  their  different 
packages  were  safe ;  and  the  Insides, 
poking  their  heads  out  of  the  windows, 
bawled  out  to  the  driver  to  assure  him 
tliat  they  should  hold  him  responsible 
for  every  thing  that  was  missing. 
Among  these  last  was  a  prim,  shrill 
old  maid,  who  addressed  the  coach- 
man with  prodigious  gravity,  as  fol- 
lows, halting  deliberately  between 
each  word,  so  as  to  make  the  deeper 
impression : — "  Mr  coachman — I  have 
a  small  portmanteau — mark  me,  a 
small  portmanteau — on  the  roof,  with 
the  letters  C.  F.  printed  on  it  in  brass 
nails — remember,'  C.  F. — also  a  blue 
band-box  tied  with  black  tape — ob- 
serve, black  tape,  for  I'm  rather  par- 
ticular in  these  matters  —  which 
dangles,  or  should  dangle — for  if  the 
gentleman's  a  thief,  there's  no  know- 
ing— from  one  of  the  hind  seats  out- 
side. Now  will  you  do  me  the  favour, 
Mr  coachman,  just  to  see  if  this  port- 
manteau— you  will  know  it  by  the 
brass  nails — and  this  blue  band-box, 
are  both  of  them  quite  saf&;  for,  as  I 
said  before,  if  the  gentleman's  a 
thief" 

"  Never  fear,  ma'am,  all's  safe," 
replied  the  coachman,  cutting  short 
the  old  maid's  prolixity,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  eye,  in  conjunction  with  the 
pedlar,  on  Paul's  slightest  movement. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  such  vigi- 
lance, for  the  unfortunate  student's 
State  9f  mlud  rendered  him  wholly 
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incapable  of  flight  or  resistance.  He 
bad  just  clearness  of  perception  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  in  a  *^  predica- 
ment," thougli  how  ho  got  into  it,  or 
how  he  should  get  out  of  it,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  that  had 
occurred  since  he  quitted  the  ale- 
house ;  all  he  know  was,  that  within 
the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been  mis- 
taken for  a  baboon,  a  bull-dog,  and  a 
thief — ^he,  Paul  Pimpernel,  Esq.  stu- 
dent of  St  John*s  I 

While  absorbed  in  these  humi- 
liating reflections,  he  stood  aghast 
and  speechless  by  the  coach-door; 
a  loud  shout  announced  the  advent 
of  the  constable,  upon  which  the 
coachman,  after  duly  explaining  mat- 
ters to  that  important  functionary, 
consigned  Paul  into  his  custody,  and 
drove  ofl^;  while  the  officer,  seizing  his 
unresisting  victim  by  the  collar,  and 
followed  close  by  the  pedlar  and  a 
crowd  of  grinning  men  and  boys, 
conducted  him  to  the  magistrate's 
house. 

When  the  party  reached  the  great 
man  s  dwelling,  they  found  him,  early 
as  was  the  hour,  seated  at  breakfast 
over  a  cold  sirloin  of  beef,  like  a  true 
sportsman  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  simple  and  good- 
natured  in  his  private  capacity,  but  as 
a  magistrate  arbitrary  and  intolerant. 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  steel-trap 
and  spring.gun  school  ;  the  terror  of 
poachers;  whom  he  considered  the  most 
atrocious  of  criminals  ;  and  a  stanch 
advocate  for  the  stocks,  the  black-hole, 
and  the  cartVtail. 

"  Well,  Jenkins,**  said  he  to  the 
constable,  **  another  poacher,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  rather  think  so,  your  Worship,'* 
replied  the  officer,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tell  his  story,  as  he  had  heard  it 
from  the  coachman,  pointing  it,  how- 
ever, with  many  knowing  winks  and 
pregnant  epithets,  as  if  he  suspected 
much  more  criminality  than  he  had 
evidence  to  substantiate. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  narrative 
when  the  clerk  entered  the  room. 
The  magistrate  immediately  beckoned 
him  to  a  seat  beside  him,  and  in  an 
under-tone  of  voice,  said,  pointing  to 

Paul,  "d d  ill-looking  dog,  isn't 

be  ?  There's  the  gallows  in  his  face  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff;"  then,  raising 
his  voice,  "  harkeo,  prisoner,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you're  here  on  suspicion  of 
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being  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  Can 
you  give  a  good  account  of  yourself?  " 
Painfully  conscious  of  his  disgrace- 
ful position,  but  resolved  on  no  ac- 
count to  reveal  his  name  and  place  of 
abode — so  sensitive  was  he  to  ridicule — 
Paul  contented  himself  with  simply 
stating  that,  however  appearances 
might  be  against  him,  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, and  as  such,  demanded  his  dis- 
charge. 

"  Gentleman,  forsooth!"  replied 
the  justice,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh ; 
**  yes,  yes,  you  look  like  one,  with 
those  bits  of  straw  sticking  about  your 
head  and  breeches  I  What's  your 
name?" 

"  Particular  reasons  prevent  me 
from  divulging  it." 

*'  Is  there  any  one  in  the  village 
that  can  speak  to  your  character  ?  " 

At  the  instant  Paul  thought  of  So- 
phia, but  the  idea  no  sooner  suggested 
itself  than  it  was  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. What  I  allow  her,  the  delicate, 
the  sensitive,  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  humiliation  ?  Never  1  He  would 
die  a  thousand  deaths  first. 

"  Please  your  worship,"  exclaimed 
the  constable,  <'  here's  a  man  waiting 
outside  the  door  who  says  he  can  give 
important  evidence  against  the  prison-  • 
er ;"  with  which  words  he  stepped  out, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the 
pedlar,  whose  statement  that  he  had 
met  with  the  <' thief "  at  day-break  at 
an  ale-house,  where  he  deported  him- 
self in  a  most  suspicious  and  ruffianly 
manner,  produced  a  visible  effect  on 
the  minds  of  both  the  magistrate  and 
his  clerk. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  their  man- 
ner, Paul,  addressing  the  justice,  said, 
"  as  you  have  no  charge,  sir,  to  make 
against  me,  except  the  very  ridiculous 
one — which  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
explain — that  I  was  found  in  the  boot 
of  a" 

"  Well,  fellow,"  interrupted  the  ma- 
gistrate, *^  and  is  not  that  enough  ?*' 

*'  Fellow ! "  replied  the  prisoner,  in- 
dignantly. 

*'  Yes,  fellow  I  What  should  a  man 
want  in  the  boot  of  a  coach,  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  rob  it?  Any  thing  missing, 
Jenkins?" 

"  Not  as  I  knows  of,  your  worship," 
replied  the  logical  constable, '' except- 
ing the  coachman's  finger  being  nearly 
bitten  off." 

While  this  brief  dialogue  was  going 
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fonrardy  Paul  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
At  length,  advancing  close  up  to  the 
magistrate^  he  said,  "  if  you  nill  allow 
me,  sir,  to  say  a  word  to  you  in  private, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  ihe  sort  of 
character  you  take  me  for,  when  I 
presume  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart.*' 
This  appeal,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  somewhat  staggered 
the  justice ;  but  looking  to  his  clerk, 
on  whose  face  he  saw  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  incredulity,  and  then  again 
at  the  pruoner,  whose  exterior  certain, 
ly  militated  strongly  against  him,  for 
he  had  lost  his  hatf  and  was  covered 
with  straw  and  mud  from  head  to  foot, 
he  replied,  "  your  proposal  is  plausi- 
ble enough,  but  it  won't  do  for  me. 
rU  have  no  tampering  with  Justice  ; 
law  is  law,  so  what  you  have  to  say, 
say  openly." 

"  Then  all  I  shall  gay  Is  this— detain 
me  but  ten  minutes  longer  ih  this  room, 
and  I  will  instantly  enter  an  action 
against  you  fbr  false  iinpfiBonment--I 
win,  by  Qofl  { *'  and  Paul  looked  about 
him  with  all  the  stem  dignity  of  in- 
sulted manhood. 

These  words  roused  the  magistrate*s 
ihry,  who,  putting  on  his  most  impos- 
ing air  of  authority,  exclaimed,  ''once 
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more,  fellow,  I  ask  you,  will  yon  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  what  you  are  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  Paul  with 
the  fierce  resolution  of  a  stag  at  bay. 

"  Then  I'll  soon  find  a  way  to  make 
▼on  explain  ;  here,  Jenkins,  away  with 
him  to  the  stocks  ;  let  him  cool  his 
heels  there  for  an  hour  o>  two.  When  I 
dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  screw  the 
truth  out  of  him." 

«'  To  the  stocks?"  enquired  Paul> 
doubting  whether  he  had  heard  aright. 
"  Ay,  to  the  stocks — away  with 
him  ;  I'll  not  hear  a  word  mbre  ;  my 
toast  is  getting  cold  all  this  Utne  ; "  and 
before  the  astounded  prisoner  could 
make  any  fhrther  rettionstnince,  the 
constable  seized  hold  of  hith  by  one 
arm,  and  the  pedlaf  by  Uie  other,  and 
by  main  foh:e  dhigged  him  from  the 
august  presence.  Paid  stormed,  and 
kicked,  and  bit,  and  vowed  ten  thousand 
vengeances  against  his  persecutors  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  officer  was 
a  practised  hand  at  dealing  with  re- 
fractory culprits  ;  and  having  thrust 
the  student  of  St  John's  feet  into  the 
round  holes  of  the  stocks,  he  wished 
him  "  better  luck  next  time,"  and  ac- 
companied by  the  chuckling  pedlar> 
left  him  to  his  meditations. 


Chapter  V. 


The  stock!  are,  without  doubt,  an 
admirable,  albeit  a  novel,  place  for  ab- 
stract meditation,  for  after  the  first 
(Quarter  of  an  hoitr  or  sO)  when  tho 
i^er  of  cunioslty  has  abated)  and  the 
village  urchins  have  bepome  tired  of 
enatnelling  your  pensive  Visage  with 
eggs  and  cabbages,  you  have  them 
usually  ell  to  yourself,  which  is  a  great 
eohkfort  to  a  man  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind.  Moreover,  a  classical  hialo  sur- 
rotmds  them,  fbr  they  are  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Shakspeare^s  Kent, 
and  Butler's  Hudibros.  We  must  con- 
fess to  a  patriotic  partiality  for  the 
stocks,  fbr  we  dote  on  every  thing 
English ;  and  these  are  of  as  indige- 
nous a  growth  as  the  gatloWs.  W  hen 
stepping  on  shore  fh)m  iifbreign  dime, 
what  otore  gtatifythg  to  otte*B  sense 
of  national  dignity  than  to  see  a 
birother  Briton  in  the  stocks  I  Such  an 
enndbling  i^pectacle  Is  proof  incontro- 
vertiblo  that  one  is  HI  length  at  home 
among  civilized  beings,  whose  high- 


minded  legislators  wisely  imagine  that 
the  stocks  are  the  most  efficient  of 
schoolmasters  I 

Unfortunately,  however.  Paid  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  regard  his  position 
in  this  favourable  light.  He  was  sul- 
len, vindictive,  desperate,  any  thing 
but  philosophical.  "  Yesterday,"  said 
he,  "  1  was  a  gentleman,  and  tne  com- 
panion of  gentlemen  ;  to  day  1  am  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  destined  possibly 
ftr  the  black-hole  an  hour  hence,  and 
for  a  flogging  before  sunset.  And  why 
am  I  brought  to  this  pass  ?  Because  I 
look  poor  and  dirty,  and  have  lost  my 
hat  I  Had  1  been  dressed  in  my  college 
cat)  ***^  gown,  tolerant  justice  would 
have  regarded  the  affair  of  the  boot 
as  a  mere  practical  joke ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  these  certificates  of  respecta- 
bility makes  all  the  difference  between 
jest  and  earnest— innocence  and  guilt!" 

While  thus  brooding  sullenly  over 
his  misfOTtunes,  and  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  unravel  the  mystery 
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of  the  boot,  Paul  chanced  to  cast 
his  eyes  along  the  ruad,  near  whichi 
at  the  edge  of  the  village  green,  the 
stocks  were  situated ;  and  there,  mo- 
Ting  leisurely  towards  him,  he  beheld 
— whom  does  the  reader  suppose  ?— 
tliose  very  ladies  from  whom,  above  all 
people  in  the  world,  he  was  most  an- 
xious to  conceal  his  situation  I  Fain- 
wotdd  he  have  dropped  dead  oh  the 
spot ;  but  the  principle  of  vitality  was 
still  stt-ong  in  him ;  so  there  he  sat, 
panic-struck,  like  a  man  who  has  just 
re  id  his  bankor^s  name  in  the  Gazette ) 
and  with  but  one  forloni  hope — name- 
ly, that  Sophia  and  her  mother  might 
pass  by  the  place  of  his  imprisonment 
without  detecting  him.  But,  alas,  his 
hojpe,  like  the  fool's  palace,  was  built 
on  the  sands ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
ladies  approached  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  stocks,  than  Sophia  at  once  re- 
cognised the  prisoner,  and,  starting 
back  with  astonishment,  exclaimed, 
"  Mr  Pimpernel !  Good  heavens,  sir, 
how  came  you  in  this  situation  ?" 

Paul  groaned,  hung  down  his  head, 
and  looked  so  exquisitely  asinine,  that, 
despite  their  undoubted  sympathy,  the 
ladies  were  compelled  to  turn  away 
their  faces,  which  were  absolutely  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  Recovering 
themselves,  however,  with  an  effort, 
yet  not  daring  to  venture  a  second 
glance  at  the  captive,  they  instantly 
went  in  search  of  the  constable,  and 
mentioning  who  and  what  Paul  was, 
that  official  accompanied  them  to  the 
magistrate's,  who,  shocked  at  the  Idea 
of  having  subjected  a  Johnian  to  the 
ignominious  confinement  of  the  stocks, 
and  guessing  now — for  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  the  Can- 
tabs — that  the  supposed  vagabond  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  one  of  their 
rough  jests,  came  down  in  persoh,  to- 
gether with  his  clerk,  to  see  to  his 
emancipation,  and  tender  hb  apologies. 

But  the  captive  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  explanation.  He  had  been  recog- 
nised by^  Sophia — he  had  been  exposed 
to  public  derision  in  the  stocks — and 
the  man  who  had  subjected  him  to  such 
indignities  was  standing  before  him  1 
These  reflections  raised  his  passions  to 
a  height  bordering  on  frenzy  ;  and, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  about, 
he  cut  short  the  magistrate's  apologies 
by  a  tremendous  blow  of  his  fist,  which 
compelled  him  to  change  the  perpendi- 
cular for  the  horizontu  attitude }  and 
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then,  having  performed  the  same  kind 
office  for  the  clerk,  he  fiew  from  the 
spot  as  if  the  '^  speed  of  thought  *'  were 
in  his  limbs.  The  dozen  ot*  so  of  men 
and  boys  Who  happened  to  be  looking 
on— the  Dicksons  from  motives  of  de- 
licacy had  not  returned  to  the  spot- 
no  sooner  saw  these  dignified  function- 
aries bite  the  dust,  than  they  thought 
heaven  and  earth  were  coming  toge« 
Uier.  "  High  treason !  **  roared  one  j 
"seize  himl"  shouted  another;  and 
presently  ofi'went  dogs,  boys,  and  men 
in  full  cry  at  Paul's  heels  ;  while  the 
good-natured  justice,  who  rose  just  in 
time  to  witness  U^  chase,  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh,  and  with  true  profes- 
sional gusto,  waved  his  hat  and  hark*d 
on  the  pursuers,  as  if  he  were  cheering 
on  his  own  fox-hounds  1 

Winged  with  rage,  Paul  soon  dis- 
tanced all  his  pursuers,  and  after  throw- 
ing them  off  the  scent  by  doubling  like 
a  hare  round  one  or  two  small  hedge- 
bound  fields,  ho  slackened  his  pace,  and 
finding  not  a  soul  within  sight,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  into  the  Cambridge 
high-road,  where  he  halted  to  rest  him- 
self behind  a  broad  dm,  whence  he 
could  see  all  that  passed,  without  bein^ 
seen  himself.     At  that  moment,  had 
there  been  a  horse-pond  near  him,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  plunged 
headlong  into  it,  so  intolerable  was  his 
sense  of  shame  at  having  been  detected 
by  Sophia  airing  himself  in  the  stocki|l 
But  even  this,  dreadful  as  it  was,  wa^ 
not  his  sole  affiiction.    How  was  he  to 
get  back  to  the  University ;  how  pass 
down  Trumpington  Street  at  the  hour 
it  is  most  crowded,  in  the  disgraceM 
pickle  in  which  he  then  was  ?  He  had 
clearly  no  alternative  but  either  to 
skulk  about  in  solitude  till  nightfall,  or 
watt  till  some  returned  chaise  should 
come  past,  when  he  might  bargain  with 
the  driver  to  give  him  a  lift,  and  set 
him  down  in  the  most  retired  quarter 
of  Parker's  Piece,  whence  he  might 
possibly  sneak  home  undetected  by  tne 
back  way  to  his  rooms.     The  last  ex- 
pedient seemed  the  most  feasible,  and 
accordingly  Paul  waited  and  waited, 
looking  out  like  a  fox  from  behind  his 
tree,  but  no  suitable  vehicle  made  its 
appearance  ;  a  waggon  indeed  came 
by,  and  soon  afterwards  a  butcher's 
cart ;  but  the  former  was  crammed 
full  of  goods,  and  the  latter  of  calves, 
so  had,  of  course,  no  room  for  ano« 
ther. 
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At  lengthy  after  having  waited 
half-an-hour,  damp,  desperate,  and  in 
a  state  akin  to  starvation,  a  fierce  un- 
clouded sun  the  while  shining  down 
on  his  unprotected  sconce,  and  bring- 
ing out  in  the  brightest  relief  all  the 
varied  dyes  of  his  small-clothes — af- 
ter waiting  full  half-an-hour  in  this 
hopeless  plight,  Paul  observed  a  hearse 
rattling  along  the  road  towards  him. 
What  strange  notions  adversity  puts 
into  one's  mind!  How  it  quickens 
one's  wit,  and  calls  forth  all  one's  in- 
ventive faculties !  Our  forlorn  Can- 
tab no  sooner  caught  sight  of  this 
godsend,  than  a  sudden  most  original 
thought  flashed  Ikross  his  mind. 
What  if  he  should  bargain  with  the 
driver  for  a  ride  to  Cambridge  ?  It 
was  a  strange  application  to  make. 
But  was  it  for  him  to  be  particular  or 
fastidious — he  who  had  already  tra- 
velled in  the  boot  of  a  stage-coach, 
and  been  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
vagabond  ?  No ;  he  would  boldly 
brave  appearances,  and  run  the  ha- 
zard of  being  considered  mad ;  for 
any  thing  was  better  than  sitting 
alone,  and  famished,  without  a  hat, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  spotted  like  a 
brindled  pard  with  mud,  and  with  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  bettering  his 
condition  till  nightfall. 

Thus  thinking,  Paul  approached 
the  hearse,  which  was  by  this  time 
right  opposite  him,  and  stopping  the 
driver,  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
him  as  far  as  a  certain  solitary  spot, 
which  he  mentioned,  at  the  corner  of 
Parker's  Piece.  The  man,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  lunatic  ;  but  tickled  by  the 
sight  of  a  guinea,  which  the  ingenious 
Cantab  thrust  into  his  hand,  allowed 
him  to  creep  in,  when  he  laid  himself 
down  at  full-length,  and  in  this  state 
was  jolted  on  to  Cambridge. 

In  about  an  hour  the  hearse  made 
a  sudden  halt,  whereupon  Paul,  who, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  fast 
asleep,  woke  up  in  a  hurry,  and  ima- 
gining that  he  had^  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination,  threw  wide  the 
half-shut  door,  and  sneaked  out ;  but, 
gracious  Heavens  I  what  was  his  hor- 
ror at  finding  himself,  not  in  the  re- 
tired spot  that  he  had  speculated  on, 
but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pease- 
market,  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
his  own  rooms  1 

A  crowd  instantly  gathered  about 
him. 
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"  O,  Jem,"  said  one  little  boy  to 
another,  "  do  look  here  I  If  there 
isn't  a  live  corpse  just  got  out  of  a 
hearse !     Well,  I  never" 

"  And  he's  been  curling  his  vig, 
too,  with  straw ! "  exclaimed  a  lop- 
sided chimney-sweep. 

"  Twig  his  breeches!"  shouted  a 
hoarse  coal-heaver,  staring  after  the 
flying  Cantab  with  visible  wonder  and 
admiration. 

Regardless  of  these  and  similar 
flattering  remarks  which  he  encoun- 
tered at  every  step  of  his  progress, 
Paul  rushed  on  with  the  strides,  and 
very  much  the  aspect,  of  an  ogre ; 
and  on  reaching  his  rooms,  threw 
himself  on  a  sofa,  tore  his  hair, 
smote  his  forehead,  and  cursed  and 
swore  till  his  breath  was  wellnigh 
gone.  When  something  sobered,  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  toilette,  after 
which  he  rang  his  bell,  and  casting, 
a  keen  glance  at  his  Gyp,  who,  greatly 
to  his  comfort,  seemed  ignorant  of  the 
little  episode  of  the  hearse,  ordered 
him  to  bring  up  some  biscuits  and 
Stilton  cheese.  By  the  aid  of  these, 
and  a  few  glasses  of  choice  old  port, 
Paul  became  in  a  short  time  tolera- 
bly composed,  though  gloomy  thoughts 
still  pressed  heavily  on  him,  espe- 
cially when  he  speculated  on  the  pro- 
bability of  the  story  of  the  boot  be- 
coming circulated  tnroughout  his  col- 
lege ;  and  again,  when  on  casting  his 
eyes  towards  his  book-shelves,  he  re- 
membered how  many  vexations  his 
neglect  of  these  old  friends  had  cost 
him,  without  leading  to  any  desira- 
ble  result.  **  But  I  will  neglect  them 
no  longer,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  in  my 
element  here.  Elsewhere  I  am  like 
a  fish  out  of  water.*'  And  with  these 
words  he  swallowed  with  a  sigh  a 
bumper  to  the  memory  of  the  lost 
Sophia. 

Thus  the  day  wore  on — for  Paul 
was  resolved  on  no  account  to  attend 
the  hall  dinner,  or  even  stir  from  his 
rooms,  till  he  had  regained  his  usual 
equanimity — when,  just  as  he  was 
putting  the  closing  touch  to  his  bottle, 
his  friend  Powis  called  in  to  wine 
with  him  according  to  appointment. 
Our  Cantab  no  sooner  saw  him  than 
guessing  the  reason  of  his  visit,  he 
blushed,  and  looked  almost  as  foolish 
as  when  detected  by  the  Dicksons  in 
the  stocks.  Thinking,  however,  that 
as  he  had  already  given  him  his  con- 
fidence, he  might  as  well  tell  him 
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every  thing,  he  seated  his  guest  heside 
him;  and  then,  after  a  Uttle  hesita- 
Uon  and  embarrassment,  recapitulated 
his  marvellous  adventures  from  the  hour 
when  he  had  quitted  the  parsonage. 
Powis  laughed  heartily  at  the  recital; 
but  when  the  speaker  came  to  the 
episodes  of  the  stocks  and  the  hearse, 
he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in  his 
seat,  and  fairly  have  his  roar  out.  At 
first  Paul  felt  seriously  annoyed  by 
this  fierce  cachinnatory  explosion; 
but  finding  that  his  wrath  only  in- 
creased his  friend's  mirth,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  appear  indifferent. 

«  Capital  joke  that  of  the  boot," 
said  he,  indulging  in  a  smile  worthy 
of  Mephistopheles.  "  I  don't  won- 
der at  its  amusing  you.'* 

"  Capital,  indeed!"  replied  Powis; 
"  the  best  practical  joke  ever  yet 
played  off  at  Cambridge.  How  ori- 
ginal the  conception!  How  brilliant 
the  execution  !  And  then  the  stocks 
and  the  hearse!  Hah,  h^h,  hah! 
Pray,  dou*t  be  angry,  Pimpernel; 
but  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help— ^ 
Ho,  ho,  ho!*' 


"  Angry,  Mr  Powis?  I  never 
was  more  diverted  in  my  life  — 
never ! " 

"  I  would  have  given  worlds. 
Pimpernel,  to  have  caught  sight  of 
your  face  when  you  made  your  exit 
from" 

"  Confound  my  face,  sir !  What 
have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  And  then  to  have  seen  you 
squatted  without  your  hat  in  the 
stocks !  Oh,  Lord,  what  a  spectacle 
that  must  have  been!"  And  again 
Powis  fell  back  in  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

"  For  God's  sake,*'  exclaimed 
Paul,  *'  no  more  of  this  1  A  joke's  a 
joke,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Here,  fill  your  glass,  and  let's  talk  of 
something  else ;"  saying  which  he 
pushed  the  bottle  towards  his  guest, 
and  then  ttirned  the  conversation  into 
a  different  channel,  carefully,  how- 
ever, avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
Dicksons,  whose  names  he  did  not 
once  mention  during  the  whole  time 
that  Powis  remained  with  hini. 


Chapter  VI. 


The  next  morning,  having  been 
refreshed  by  a  long  night's  sleep, 
Paul  summoned  up  energy  enough  to 
attend  chapel ;  and  finding  that  no 
one  there  seemed  to  have  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  his  late  ridiculous 
mishaps,  he  took  heart  and  returned 
home  to  breakfast  with  the  elastic 
pace  of  one  who  has  just  unexpected- 
ly surmounted  a  difficulty,  the  burden 
of  which  has  been  long  weighing  up- 
on his  spirits.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
become  quite  as  happy  as  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  clouding  recollection 
of  Sophia,  for  whom,  as  his  self-confi- 
dence increased,  his  old  affection  re- 
vived. How  delicate  had  been  her 
conduct  in  not  returning  to  the  scene 
of  his  humiliation !  How  prompt  and 
generous  her  interference  with  the 
magistrate  in  his  behalf!  Yet  she 
was  lost  to  him;  for  how  could  he 
expect  that  a  lady  of  her  sensitive  na- 
ture would*  ever  aream  of  accepting  as 
a  husband,  a  man  who  had  been  pub- 
licly exposed  in  the  stocks?  No; 
the  case  was  clear.  He  must  resign 
all  thoughts  of  her,  and  henceforui, 
like  the  Elder  Brother  in  Beaumont  and 


Fletcher's  comedy,  "  marry  himself 
to  mathematics." 

He  was  busy  pondering  this  mat- 
ter, when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him 
by  the  college  Gyp.  Could  he  be- 
lieve his  eyesight  ?  It  was  from  So- 
phia Dickson — from  that  very  para- 
gon of  loveliness  whose  loss  he  was 
just  then  so  deeply  deploring  !  Tho 
fair  writer  made  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  his  recent  misfortune,  but 
enquired  kindly  after  his  health,  men- 
tioned a  beautiful  ballad  that  had 
been  sent  her  by  a  friend  in  London, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  modest 
hope  that"  Ma"  might  shortly  be  fa- 
voured with  a  visit  from  him,  when 
ho  should  hear  the  lovely  air  in  ques- 
tion. Paul  was  in  ecstasies.  All 
his  past  griefs  were  forgotten ;  and 
had  the  scamps  who  h^d  popped  him 
into  the  boot  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment before  him,  and  confessed  their 
delinquency,  he  would  have  forgiven 
them  with  all  his  soul. 

Having  perused  the  precious  billet 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  as  often 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  the  enamoured 
student  determined  on  posting  off  that 
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very  hour  to  the  yilhige^  and  deliver- 
ing hU  reply  in  person.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  being 
discoyered  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
for  who  could  recognise  in  the  well- 
dressed  ffentleman  of  to-day«  the  hatr 
less^  mud-bedaubed  Tagabond  of  yes- 
terday? Accordingly^  he  set  forth 
brisk  and  confident,  with  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  abandon  the  shilly-shally 
system,  xpake  a  bold  stroke  for  a  wife« 
and  win  all^  or  lose  all«  ere  the  sun 
should  have  attained  his  n^eridian. 

As  Faul  moved  ra^^idly  along  his 
road,  with  a  fine  bracmg  wind  blow- 
ing fr^hly  against  himi  every  object 
on  which  his  eve  rested  seemed  flush 
of  grace  and  cheerfulness.  The  dull 
square  forecourt  of  Catherine- Hall 
appeared  a  model  of  architectural  ele- 
gance; and  even  the  fornpcU  outline 
of  the  Hogn^agogs  exhibited  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  pictures<)ue.  How 
different  from  the  preceding  d^CTi 
when  the  same  suiu  w)iich  now  le^t 
life  and  snlendour  and  beauty  to  all 
things,  looked  as  though  it  shone  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mock  the 
'  dirty  and  forlorn  vagrant ! 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
smart  walking  Paul  drew  near  the 
village,  and,  turning  down  the  well- 
known  laue^  socm  reached  the  Pick- 
sons'  cott£q^e.  And  now^  for  the  first 
time,  bis  courage  began  to  fail  him. 
Suppose,  instead  of  accepting  his 
offers,  Sophia  should  make  him  the 
subject  of  her  ridicule  I  But  no ; 
she  would  notj  coul4  not  do  sg  ;  for 
she  was  all  melting  softness,  and 
therefore  far  more  likely — so  hope 
whispered  in  Paul's  ear — to  sympa- 
thize with,  than  to  laugh  at  him. 

This  last  encouraging  reflection  de- 
cided him,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
the  maid-servai^t  who  opened  it.  and 
seemed  as  if  she  had  anticip iitea  his 
visit,  informed  him,  with  a -si^gniflcant 
simper,  that  her  young  mbtress  yras 
in  the  kitchen-gardeioi.  Thither  ac- 
cordingly he  repaired ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant stands  ii^  tne  divine  presence  of 
Sophia.  How  charming  she  looked, 
with  her  Ught  moqung-gown  fitting 
close  to  he^  taper-waist^i  the  singly 
white  rose  in  her  hair*  and  tbe  glow 
of  health  blushing  on  her  damask 
cheek  I  The  moment  she  beheld  her 
visiter,  she  hurried  forward,  and  smi- 
linf^ly  neld  out  her  hand.  Ahji  that 
smile — that  irresistible  snule  1  It  has 
dispelled  all  Faults  doubts.    No  more 


Umidity,  no  more  embarrassment ;  he 
can  now  endure  to  treat  his  yesterday's 
adventure  as  a  good  joke,  and  even 
sympathize  with  the  visible,  though 
subdued  merriment  of  his  companion. 

And  thus  the  interesting  couple, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, converse  in  the  mo&t  sportive 
and  familiar  manner,  till,  suddenly 
Inspired  by  a  strasge  courage,  Paul, 
just  as  Sophia  is  hating  ii^  the  cen- 
tral walk,  seizes  her  lily  hand,— and 
there,  in  that  sylvan  and  secluded 
spot,  with  a  row  of  potatoes  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  of  cabb^^es  aDd  such- 
like sentimental  vegetables  op  tbe 
other,  pours  forth  the  cherished  se- 
cret of  nis  heart.  The  lady  stared, 
sighed,  blushed,  professed  the  utmost 
decree  of  amazement,  and  then  fal- 
tenne  out,  <*  I  must  speak  to  Ma," 
vanished  from  Iier  lover's  side,  lea- 
ving him  in  a  state  of  mind  which — 
to  qiiote  the  eloquent  language  of 
George  Robins's  advertisements — 
"  may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed." 

Luckily,  however,  he  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense ;  for  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  venerable  mother  of  his 
Sophia  made  her  appearance,  and  ob- 
serving that  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  delaying  explanation  when 
the  happiness  of  her  "  darling  child" 
was  at  stake,  came  at  once  to  tbe 
point,  in  a  matter-of-fact,  business-like 
style,  that  somewhat  disconcerted  the 
impassioned  suitor,  who,  however,  re- 
plied frankly  and  readUy  to  all  her 
questions  touching  his  "  prospects," 
and  so  forth,  and  even  felt  grateful, 
when  his  first  surprise  was  over,  for 
the  warm  interest  she  took  in  one  so 
dear  to  his  heart.  Satisfied  with  his 
answers,  the  kind-hearted  old  lady 
unhesitatingly  gave  her  copsent  to 
the  match,  which,  after  some  graceful 
demurrings  on  Sophia's  part,  it  was 
arranged  should  take  place  that  dav 
ireek,  as  term  would  then  be  ended, 
and  Paul  would  l^ve  the  long  three 
months'  vacation  before  him  for  a 
honeymoon. 

Accordingly,  op  the  appointed  day 
— all  the  requisite  legal  preliminaries 
having  been  duly  settled-^ Paul,  who 
had  nreviously  mtroduced  Sophia  to 
his  fnead  Powi^u  vas  married  by  him 
in  the  village  church,  which  stood 
most  convemently  a  few  yards  from 
the  pottage.  The  oeremoi^  was  quite 
as  awful  as  such  ceremonies  aie  apt  to 
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be;  but  when  it  iras  endedj  a  oold 
collation  soon  restored  all  parties  to 
their  usual  cheerfulness ;  and  nothing 
could  possibly  exceed  the  exhilaration 
of  the  bridegroom's  spirits  when^  hav- 
ing hade  adieu  to  Powis>  he  found 
himself  whirling  along,  as  fast  as  four 
post^oraes  oould  carry  him,  on  the 
road  to  Lowestoff,  with  his  wife  on 
one  side  of  him»  and  his  mother-in-law 
on  the  other. 

On  liis  return,  after  a  fortnight*s 
pleaauriog,  to  a  small,  ready- furnished 
nouse,  which  he  had  secured  at  Cam^ 
bridge,  Paid's  Fenstanton  friend  called 
oyer  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  found  him 
quite  an  altered  man.  Hitherto  he 
bad  been  grave  and  reserved  in  man- 
nor.  He  was  now  become  as  playful 
as  a  kitten.  Then,  too,  he  was  so  affec- 
tionate— so  inexpressibly  endearing  in 
his  ways !  If  for  an  instant  his  Sophia 
quitted  the  room,  minutes  were  hours 
till  she  returned}  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  though  it  were  only  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  take  a  slice 
more  mutton,  or  another  glass  of  wine, 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  as  sweet  as 
barley-sugar.  Never  since  the  Fall 
was  there  witneued  such  domestic  fe- 
licity. Adam  in  Paradise,  ere  Eve  had 
yet  set  an  example  of  insubordination, 
was  Paul's  only  prototype. 

So  passed  the  auspicious  month  of 
the  honeymoon,  dunng  which  period 
our  Benedick,  like  the  shepherd  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  kept  piping 
and  chirping  away  **  as  though  be 
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should  never  grow  old.**  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  however,  his 
<*  angel  wife,"  whose  love  of  innocent 
gaiety  was  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
her  grace  and  beauty  and  sensibility, 
began  delicately  to  intimate  her  wish 
for  a  change  of  scene,  if  only,  as  she 
observed,  to  give  a  new  zest  to  the 
pleasures  of  home  when  they  should 
return  to  it  after  a  brief  absende.  Paul, 
who  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  dislike  to 
locomotion,  would  far  rather  have  con- 
tinued in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  Sophia  was  so  pressing  ; 
she  had  such  an  arch,  coaxing  manner 
with  her;  and  was,  besides,  so  dot- 
ingly  fond  of  him,  that  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  her  any  thing. 

Aceordingly  the  happy  couple,  ac- 
companied by  their  venerable  kinswo- 
man, set  out  on  a  trip  to  London,  where 
they  put  up  at  an  expensive  West-end 
hotel ;  and  after  seeing  all  that  was  to 
be  seen,  spending  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  living  in  a  constant  state  of 
bustle  from  morning  till  night,  re- 
turned home,  infinitely  to  Paul*s  de- 
light, who  felt  persuaded  that,  now  the 
autumnal  evenings  were  approaching, 
his  wife  would  give  up  all  further  idea 
of  quitting  Cambridge,  and  settle  down 
into  a  quiet,  staid,  a£fectionate,  fire- 
side companion — a  matter  about  which 
he  was  the  more  anxious,  ^s  the  vaca- 
tion would  terminate  in  a  iew  weeks, 
when  it  was  his  intention  to  resume 
his  coOege  studies. 


Chapter  VII. 


Gentle  reader,  the  scene  is  now 
about  to  change !  Alas  that  it  should 
be  sol  but  this  is  a  rough,  bleak  world, 
exposed  constantly  to  the  malign  in- 
fluences of  storm  and  cloud ;  and  love 
is  the  most  delicate  plant  that  springs 
up  from  its  rugged  soil.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  second  month,  when  the 
novelty  of  bis  situation  had  in  a  de- 
gree subsided,  Paul  somehow  or  other 
felt  himself  not  quite  so  comfortable  as 
he  had  been.  His  darling  Sophia,  so 
far  from  sobering  down  to  the  staid, 
peaeeful  housewife  thi^t  he  had  so  oon- 
fidently  calculated  on,  and  esteeming 
it  the  pride  of  her  life  to  adminisler 
to  the  domestic  comlorts  of  her  hus- 
band, was  incessantly  importuning 
him  to  quit  that  **  hum-dram  Cam- 
bridge/^ and  take  up  his  abode  in  one 


of  the  fashionable  squares  of  the  me- 
tropolis. She  had  no  notioni  she  said, 
of  being  moped  to  death  in  a  stupid 
country  town ;  where  there  were  no 
parks — nor  theatres — nor  balls — nor 
exhibitions  —  and  where  she  k(iew 
scarcely  a  single  soul.  It  might  be 
all  very  well  &r  those  who  Kked  the 
sort  of  thing,  to  take  long  dull  walks, 
and  go  poring  over  a  parcel  o^  musfy 
books  ^  but  she  had  no  relish  for 
such  a  common-place  mode  of  life ; 
her  nature  required  the  excHement  of 
novelty  $  and  i^  she  remained  much 
longer  where  she  then  was^  ^e  felt  it 
would  be  her  death. 

When  Paul  first  heard  his  wiib  de- 
clare these  sentiments,  he  staggered 
as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Was  this  the 
same  Sophia,  he  asked  himself,  who 
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but  eight  short  weeks  before  had  seem- 
ed wholly  deToted  to  the  simple  and 
wisophisttcated  pleasmres  of  domestic 
retirement ;  whose  tastes  were  so  re- 
fined; whose  nature  was  so  amiable 
and  artless ;  who  had  derived  such 
enjoyment  from  his  conversation ;  and 
appeared  so  every  way  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate him?  Fain  would  he  have 
persuaded  himself  that  this  heretofore 
parao;on  of  perfection  was  still  un- 
changed^  and  that  he  had  misinterpre- 
ted the  tendency  of  her  remarks  ;  but 
the  sad  truth  was  made  but  too  appa- 
rent, when,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions he  had  once  hastily  let  drop  re- 
specting the  increasing  predilection  of 
his  mother-in-law  fur  strong  waters, 
his  wife,  as  the  saying  is,  <<  took  him 
up  short,**  and  romiuded  him  of  his 
own  adventure  in  the  stocks. 

When  once  a  hasty  word  has  passed 
between  man  and  wife,  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  breach  widens  between 
them.  From  having  been  one  and 
indivisible,  they  become  two  and  dis- 
sociated. Sophia  was  naturally  hot- 
tempered,  and  having  once  passed  the 
Rubicon,  pursued  her  onward  course 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  conse- 
quences. She  no  longer  took  country 
strolls  with  her  husband ;  no  longer 
sang  to  him  on  the  piano  ;  or  charmed 
him  with  her  melodious  recitation  of 
sentimental  poesy ;  but  sulked  from 
morning  till  night,  like  a  disappointed 
thoughtless  coquette  as  she  was ;  and 
even  went  so  far,  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  as  to  tell  Paul,  Without  re- 
serve or  circumlocution,  that  if  he  did 
not  shortly  quit  Cambridge,  where 
she  was  wasting  away  by  inches,  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  London,  as  a 
man  of  his  means  should  do,  she  would 
plague  his  life  out;  asking,  at  the  same 
time,  what  else  he  supposed  she  mar- 
ried him  for  I 

One  da^,  on  his  return  home  from 
a  visit  to  his  sympathizing  friend  Fowls, 
Paul  saw  hu)  wife  busUy  engaged  in 
writing  letters  to  London ;  and  about 
a  week  afterwards,  the  driver  of  the 
Cambridge  Telegraph  deposited  in  the 
drawing-room  a  boy  about  seven  years 
of  age,  a  strapping,  broad-faced  lad, 
with  a  prodigious  play  of  lungs,  and 
an  e^e  full  of  mischief,  who  had  been 
consigned  to  the  coachman's  special 
custody  by  the  proprietor  of  a  board- 
ing-school at  Hammersmith. 

"  My  God,  wliat*s  this  ?'*  exclaimed 
Paul;  staring  grimly  at  the  urchin. 


IFeb. 


wha  was  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms. 
''  Sophia — Mrs  Pimpernel,  I  mean — 
can  you  explain  this  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  ?  '* 

"  Explain!*'  replied  her  Tenerable 
parent,  with  a  terseness  very  uncom- 
mon in  age,  "  Lord  bless  us,  what  is 
there  to  explain  ?  This  is  my  grand- 
son, aud  a  sweet  child  he  is,  isn't  he  ? 
Here,  Tommy,  go  aud  kiss  your  new 
Pal*' 

"  Take  it  away !  '*  vociferated  the 
indignant  and  astoui^hcd  Paul,  back- 
ing to  the  very  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  "  I  kuow  nothing  of  it — I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it's  none 
of  mine ;"  and  so  saying,  he  caught  up 
his  hat,  aud  flung  out  of  the  house, 
banging  all  the  doors  after  him  with 
the  fury  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  when 
insulted  by  his  host  the  Antiquary. 

When  he  returned  at  a  late  hour, 
he  found  hb  wife  seated  with  her  mo- 
ther at  supper,  and  looking  as  compo- 
sed as  if  notliing  had  happened.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  durmg  the  meal, 
except  by  Tommy,  who  talked  and 
laughed  away  with  his  little  mouth 
full,  in  a  way  which,  considering  his 
near  affinity  to  him,  ought  to  have 
made  Paul's  lungs  "  crow  like  chan- 
ticleer.*' But  that  aggrieved  Bene- 
dick was  in  no  mood  to  relbh  his  art- 
less and  mercurial  prattle.  He  sat, 
with  an  awful  scowl  on  his  brow,  ab- 
sorbed in  thoughts  too  deep,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  too  malignant  for  utter- 
ance ;  and,  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  retired  for  the  night,  was 
heard  pacuig  up  and  down  the  room 
with  the  hurried  strides  of  a  caged 
tiger. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  aged 
parent  of  his  '<  angel  wife"  set  out  on 
a  journey  to  London.  Paul  was  now 
left  alone  with  Sophia,  but  his  situa- 
tion was  little  improved  thereby  ;  for 
she  never  ceased  subjecting  him  to  a 
thousand  petty  annoyances  ;  taunting 
him  with  his  selfishness  and  stinginess ; 
and — severest  cut  of  all — contrasting 
his  conduct  with  that  of  the  late  la- 
mented Captain  Dickson,  who,  she 
said,  would  not  have  hesitated  an  in- 
stant in  taking  her  a  house  in  town, 
but  even  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  thus  showing  the  ardour  of  his  af- 
fection for  her.  In  vain  tiie  ill-star- 
red victim  of  "  love  at  first  sight"  re- 
pelled these  taunts  with  all  the  indig- 
nation he  could  muster;  in  vnin  swore 
with  an  oath  that  he  would  be  master 
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of  his  own  actions^  and  pursue  bis  own 
course  of  study  and  retirement  just  as 
he  pleased ;  his  wife's  dogged  perse- 
verance was  too  much  for  him  ;  and 
a  shuddering  apprehension  would  at 
times 'ftross  hb  mind  that,  after  alU  he 
should  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
darling  studies..— now  become  his  only 
solace — forego  all  thoughts  of  the  Se- 
nior Wranglership ;  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  metropolis. 

Sueh  was  Paul*s  distracted  state  of 
mind  when  his  esteemed  mother-in- 
law  returned  from  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don ;  .  but,  alas,  not  alone ! — for  she 
was  accompanied  by  a  laughing  dark- 
eyed  girl  about  ^\q  or  six  years  of 
age,  who  no  sooner  entered  the  apart- 
ment than,  quitting  grandmamma's 
side,  she  flew  off  to  Mrs  Pimpernel, 
with  all  the  fond  enthusiasm  of  child- 
hood. 

"  What,  another! "  exclaimed  Paul, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
and  his  lips  quivering  with  passion. 
''  By  God,  madam,  this  is  infamous  I 
But  ril  stand  it  no  longer.  I'll  have 
a  separate  maintenance — I'll  sue  for  a 
divorce — 1*11  expose  the  whole  affair 
to  the  world— rU"— 

**  Hoity-toity  I "  said  grandmamma, 
'<  what  a  fuss  the  man  makes  about  a 
trifle  I  Why,  you  should  be  proud  of 
such  fine  children,  instead  of" — 

**  Pray,  madam,"  interrupted  Paul, 
addressing  his  wife,  "why  didn't  you 
tell  me  you  were  plagued  with  these 
infernal  incumbrances  before  you  mar- 
ried me?" 

'<  Because  it  did  not  suit  my  pur- 
pose," replied  Sophia,  quietly,  aijji  with 
remarkable  candour ;  for,  as  her  hus- 
band had  observed  to  Powis,  during 
his  courtship,  she  was  singularly  frank 
in  her  nature. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  he  replied  with  a 
malicious  sneer ;  "  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  until  you  had  hooked  a  second 
husband." 

'*  For  shame,  Mr  P.,"  said  his 
mother-in-law,  **  1  never  heard  of  such 
behaviour  in  all  my  bom  days  I  But 
you  haven't  a  spark  of  feeling.  I  don't 
wonder  at  the  dear  children  being 
quite  frightened  in  your  presence." 
.  "  You're  a  monster,"  rejoined  So- 

Shia,  "  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  ever 
ad  any  thing  to  say  to  you.  Ah,  if 
poor,  dear  Captain  Dickson  were  alive 
at  this-  moment ! " 

"  I  wish,  with  all  my  eoul,  bo  was, 


though  I've  no  doubt  he's  far  happier 
where  he  is."  At  these  words  Mrs 
Pimpernel  made  preparations  for  burst- 
ing into  a  hysterical  flood  of  tears, 
with  a  view  to  melt  her  husband's  iron 
heart.  She  was  soon,  however,  divert- 
ed from  her  sentimental  purpose  by 
his  addressing  her  with  a  spiteful, 
malignant  laugh,  as  follows : — "  Pray, 
madam,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  how  many  more  of  these 
valuable  consignments  I  am  to  ex« 
pect  ?  There  are  two  London  coaches 
will  stop  at  the  Eagle-and- Child  to- 
morrow night.  Am  I  to  expect  a  babe 
by  each  ?  Will  the  darlings  come  in- 
side or  outside,  madam  ?" 

*'  Perhaps  they  may  come  in  the 
boot,"  replied  Sophia,  giving  eager 
vent  to  one  of  those  arch  sallies  that 
had  once  so  fascinated  her  husband  ; 
upon  which  his  mother-in-law  set  up  a 
brisk  shout,  which  was  chorussed  by 
the  two  children,  and  Paul  had  no- 
thing left  for  it  but  to  beat  an  expedi- 
tious retreat. 

From  this  time  forward  he  was  as 
miserable  as  the  veriest  hypochondriac 
could  reasonably  desire  to  be.  The 
children,  in  particular,  were  a  perfect 
torment  to  him.  They  entered  that 
sanctum  sanctorum  (his  study),  when 
he  was  absent,  dogs'-eared  his  books, 
purloined  his  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  strewed  his  papers  in  in- 
extricable confusion  about  the  floor. 
On  one  occasion  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  tear  half  the  leaves  out  of  his 
"  Wood's  Algebra,"  on  which  he  had 
been  entering  some  valuable  mar&^inal 
notes — the  boy,  in  order  to  make  a 
tail  for  his  kite,  and  the  girl,  to  curl 
her  doll's  hair  with.  If  their  outraged 
stepfather  ever  ventured  to  correct 
them  for  these  enormities,  he  was  sure 
to  bring  the  whole  house  in  thunder 
about  his  ears,  infinitely  to  the  alarm 
of  the  old  maid  next  door,  who  had 
long  since, made  up  her  mind  that 
Paul  was  a  miracle  of  brutality ;  and 
the  scene  would  be  wound  up  by  So- 
phia's going  off  in  hysterics,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  her  husband,  should 
he  venture  within  sweep  of  her  arm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul's 
only  consolation  consisted  in  corre- 
sponding with  his  old  friend  Powis, 
who  was  now  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
the  sea-port  of  Cromer.  His  letters, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  overflowed 
with  spleen  and  bitterness.  Writing 
to  inform  liim  of  the  unexpected  arri^ 
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Yal  of  his  list  step-childi  be  obseryed, 
in  tbat  exaggerated  spirit  of  savage 
ocularitj  to  which  despair  'so  often 
flies  for  refuge — **  Almost  every  coach 
now  brings  me  down  a  child*  and  I 
tremble  at  the  very  sound  of  the  wheels* 
I  expect  twins  by  the  next  waggon. 
Call  me  no  longer  Pimpernel — my 
name  is  Pidcock,  and  I  keep  a  mena- 
gerie. Oh  that  I  had  taken  your  ad- 
Ticey  my  kind,  disinterested  friend! 
Take  mine  in  return,  and  wheqever 
you  see  a  petticoat,  run  from  it  as  you 
would  from  the  devil.  Don*t  thiqk 
yourself  safe,  even  with  your  grand- 
mother.  Let  my  fate  hold  out  a  warn- 
ing to  you.  I  have  been  married  little 
more  than  seven  weeks,  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  as 
many  years.  The  stocks  were  nothing 
to  what  I  now  endure  ;  and  as  for  the 
hearse,  I  wish  to  God  \  had  never  got 
out  of  it,  but  qualified  myself  for  a  le- 
gitimate conveyance  by  it.'* 

On  another  occasion  he  addressed 
the  same  friend  as  follows: — *'  No- 
thing surprises  me  so  much  as  my  late 
infatuation.  To  think  that  I,  who  am 
a  steady,  reserved  student,  and  dote 
upon  domestic  quiet,  should  have  sur- 
rendered my  happine^  into  the  cus- 
tody of  a  frivolous,  heartless  coquette, 
ensnared  by  a  show  of  gentleness  and 
sensibility  that  ought  not  to  have  de- 
ceived a  schoolboy ^to  think  that  I,  of 
«ill  men  in  the  world,  should  have  act- 
ed in  this  blind  manner !  There  must 
clearly  have  been  witchcraft  at  work, 
or  I  could  not  have  been  so  infatuated. 
However*  the  spell  is  broken  now — 
xny  eyes  are  opened— and  I  a,wake  to 
the  full  wretchedness  of  my  condition. 
Conceive  my  deplorable  state  I  My 
wife's  mother  has  just  bought  one  of 
the  brats  a  big  drum,  and  the  other  a 
squeaking  fife,  and  promises  them  a 
rattle  to-morrow.  Heaven  help  me ! 
but  fiendish  thoughts  flit  across  mv 
mind,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  will 
leave  two  penny  tarts,  drugged  with 
arsenic,  on  the  nursery  table. 

"  P.  S  — Whenever  you  take  up 
the  county  newspaper,  be  sure  you 
skip  all  the  <  Coroners'  Inquests,'  or 
one  of  these  days  you  may  chance  to 
read  therein  what  will  wring  your 
fond  heart.** 

But,  fortunately  for  Pan),  this  sort 
of  life  was  about  to  have  an  end.  It 
'%  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turxung. 

le  morning,  while  he  was  sealed 

ne  in  his  study — ^his  wife  and  her 
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mother,  accompanied  by  the  children* 
having  set  out  in  a  hired  carriage  for 
the  Newmarket  races — he  was  surpri- 
sed by  a  visit  from  his  friend  Powis, 
who,  entering  the  room  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  grasping  him  cordiaUy  by 
the  hand,  told  him  to  cheer  up,  for 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

Paul  looked  up  at  his  visiter  with 
lack-lustre  eye,  and  then  pettishly  re- 
plied, *'  Cheer  up,  indeed  1  That  ad- 
vice comes  too  late  now.  You  might 
just  as  well  tell  a  criminal  under  sen- 
tence of  execution  to  cheer  up.  No, 
no,  my  destiny  is  settled  in  this 
world.*' 

**  Perhaps  not ;  at  any  rate  listen 
to  this,  for  it  is  well  worth  your  atten- 
tion ;  **  and  so  saying,  the  speaker 
drew  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
preceding  day  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  from  it  an  advertisement  signed 
**  Samuel  Dickson,*'  wherein  the  wri- 
ter, a  West  India  captain,  expressed 
his  wish  that  if  this  notice  should  meet 
the  eyes  of  his  wife,  Mrs  Sophia  Dick- 
son* who  he  had  reasou  to  believe 
hadi  with  many  other  of  his  friends 
and  relatives,  been  deceived  by  a  false 
report,  and  supposed  him  drowned  on 
his  last  voyage  to  Jamaica,  she  would 
instantly  acquaint  him  with  her  plaee 
of  residence. 

"  Hey,  what's  thi^t — ^what*s  that  you 
say?  Read  that  again  I**  exclaimed 
Pan),  starting  up  with  wondrous  viva- 
city ;  ''  but  no*  let  me  read  it ;  **  and 
with  these  words  he  snatched  the  pa- 
per from  his  friend,  and  having  finbh- 
ed  the  perusal  of  the  precious  docu- 
ment*  he  clasped  his  hands  above  his 
head,  and  exclaimed  with  fervour, 
while  the  tears  of  joy  started  to  his 
eyes,  "  By  G— d,  then,  I  shall  he  Se- 
nior Wrangler  after  all  1  '* 

**  Sit  down,  man,  sit  down,**  said 
Powi9,  **  and  let  us  talk  the  matter 
over  rationally.** 

But  Paul  was  far  too  excited  just 
then  to  be  able  to  follow  his  friend's 
advice.  He  snapped  his  fingers,  ca- 
pered about  the  room,  and  played  so 
many  antics,  that  Powis  at  length 
said*  **  Why,  you're  mad*  Pimpernel ; 
this  news  has  quite  turned  your  braiu." 

**  True,  true,  I  am  mad ; — ^who 
wouldn't  be  mad  in  my  situation  ?  I've 
shaken  off  n^  fetters — I'm  emancipa- 
ted— free  as  the  winds  1  I  can  say 
what  I  plesfie— and  da  what  1  please 
— and  spend  what  I  please.  No  more 
drams  aod  fifes  dinning  in  iqy  ear 
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Arom  mornbg  tUl  night!  No  more 
petticoat  tyranny  !  Tm  free  —  I'm 
free — Huzza  I  '*  and  so  saying,  the  de- 
lighted speaker  hegan  pirouetting  and 
spinning  round  on  one  leg^  like  John 
KeeTe  in  Cupid. 

"  Do,  pray,  sit  down,  PimjemeV 
said  his  friend,  "  or  I  shall  thmk  yoi^ 
cracked  in  right  earnest." 

"  Sit  down !  I  can't  sit,  nor  stand 
either.  l*ni  as  buoyant  and  mercurial 
as — fol  de  rol  I — I  say^  do  you  see  that 
chair  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  of  it?" 

"  Here  goes  1"  and  Paul  was  ac- 
tually about  to  clear  the  chair  at  a 
leap,  when  Fowls,  in  sheer  astonish- 
ment at  his  vagaries,  flung  himself 
suddenly  back  in  his  seat,  and  by  so 
doing,  overbalanced  it,  and  came  to 
the  ground  right  in  front  of  Paul,  who 
stumbled  headlong  over  him,  and  both 
lay  sprawling  on  the  carpet,  one  over 
the  other,  in  the  exact  form  of  a  cross. 

This  accident  somewhat  moderated 
our  Cantab*s  ecstasies  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  having,  by  a  prodigious  effort, 
recovered  hb  composure,  Powis,  at  his 
special  reqjaest,  sat  down,  and  penned 
an  answer  to  the  advertisement,  in 
which  a  cordial'  invitation  was  given 
to  Captain  Dickson,  who  was  reouest- 
ed  to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  ap- 
pearance at  Cambridge,  as  his  faithml 
and  aflfectionate  Sophia  was  dying 
with  impatience  to  see  him.  The  let- 
ter was  then  despatched  to  the  posti 
and  Powis  left  his  friend  in  a  happier 
state  of  mind  than  he  had  known  for 
many  weeks. 

Two  days  had  passed  since  the  an- 
swer had  been  sent  to  the  advertise- 
ment, during  which  Paul  bore  with 
the  utmost  indifference  and  good-hu- 
mour the  taunts  of  his  wife  and  the 
noise  of  his  step-children ;  and  the  third 
was  now  drawing  towards  its  close. 

'*  Surely  Captain  Dickson  will  come 
by  to-night*s  coach,**  thought  the  anxi- 
ous Pimpernel,  as  he  kept  constantly 
referring  to  the  watch  which  he  he)d 
in  his  luind.  '*  Ten  minutes  to  six — 
oh,  come,  tbere*8  Hoqpe  yet — ^the  stage 
will  not  be  in  till  a  quarter  past ;" 
saying  which  he  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  seated  himself  beside  it. 
For  the  first  time,  fbr  many  a  long 
day,  he  listened  with  eagerness  ^o  the 
sound  of  the  coach-wheels.  Hitherto 
they  had  brought  him  down  nothing 
but  misfortunes ;  now,  he  trusted,  they 


were  about  to  make  compensation,  9nd 
bring  him  down  a  remeay. 

Time,  mean- while,  slipped  on  5  St 
Mary*s  church  had  already  struck  six, 
and  the  coUege^bells  were  all  ringi^ 
for  evening  chapel — ^yet  still  no  Tele- 
graph ! 

*•  'Tia  strange  I"  exclaimed  Paul, 
starting  up  from  his  seat }  «  but  hark, 
I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels;**  lufid 
awav  he  rushed,  irithout  his  t^t,  to 
th^  hall-door. 

It  W4S  a  damp*  foggy  evening,  one 
of  those  evenings  which  would  have 
justified  a  horse  in  poking  his  nose 
through  a  shop-window.  The  lamps 
QU  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  glim- 
mered with  a  wa^,  sickly  light ;  and 
the  collegians,  as  Uiey  passed  and  re- 

Eassed,  in  their  dark  silk-gowns,  close 
y  where  Paul  was  standing,  resem- 
bled spectres  flitting  home  to  the 
ehurehyard. 

"  Surely  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
just  now — ay,  and  here  it  comes — 
pshaw,  'tis  only  a  brewer  s  dray -cart  T' 
and  the  disappointed  listener  heaved  a 
bitter  sigh  as  the  lumbe^-ing  vehicle 
toiled  onwards. 

A  thousand  apprehensions  now  be- 
gan to  beset  him.  The  coach  might 
be  overturned  in  the  fog;  Captain 
Dickson  might  be  pitched  head-fore- 
most into  a  ditch,  and  choked  with 
chickweed  and  tadpoles ;  or,  what  was 
more  likelv,  he  m^ht  repent  having 
acquainted  his  wife  with  the  fact  of 
his  resurrection.  This  last  supposi- 
tion, than  which  nothing  seemed  to 
Paul  more  natural,  put  him  into  a  per- 
fect fever ;  and  he  was  just  in  the  act 
of  returning  to  his  study,  when  he 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  a  horn. 
Presentiy  two  coach-lamps  were  seen 
dimly  gleanung  through  the  mist ;  the 
clatter  of  horses*  hoofs  drew  nes^r ;  and 
the  old  Cambridge  Telegraph  came 
rattling  down  the  street.  How  PauVs 
heart  beat  at  this  moment  I  Will  the 
coach  turn  round  the  comer  into  the 
Pease-market  ?  No,  it  keeps  right  on  ; 
already  it  is  within  a  few  jwtqs  of  Ids 
dqor ;  the  driver  tightens  his  reins ; 
the  horses  are  drawn  up  right  oppo- 
site where  our  hero  is  standbg ;  and 
down  jumps  a  good-natured,  jjoUy- 
looking  sauor,  whom  Paul,  giiessing 
at  oince  to  be  Captain  Dickson,  wel- 
comes with  a  convulsive  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  introdnces^  without  cere- 
mony, into  the  drawing-room ! 
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An  extraordinary  sensation  was 
created  by  the  bluff  tar*s  appearance. 
Sophia  fainted — Tommy  screamed 
*'  Pa !"  and  began  turning  his  coat- 
pockets  inside  out — and  the  grandmo- 
ther stared  through  her  spectacles  at 
the  new  corner^  as  though  he  had  just 
risen  from  the  dead.  An  eclaircisse- 
merU  immediately  took  place,  after 
which  came  an  act  of  unparalleled  dis- 
interestedness on  Paul's  part.  That 
generous  yoimg  man,  in  the  hand- 
somest manner  possible,  resigned  all 
claims  on  Sophia,  obserWng  that  his 
sense  of  justice  and  honour  would  not 
allow  him  to  withhold  such  a  treasure 
from  the  arms  of  one  who  was  so 
much  more  deserving  of  her.  At  first 
the  Captain  seemed  inclined  to  take 
matters  in  high  dudgeon,  but  when 


the  strange  circumstances  of  the  case 
had  been  minutely  and  impartially 
explained  to  him,  more  especially 
when  he  learned  that  his  wife  had  se- 
cured a  settlement  for  life  from  her 
second  husband,  he  agreed  to  take 
her  back  again,  because,  as  he  coarse- 
ly observed,  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct, *'  After  all,  she  did  not  seem 
much  the  worse  for  wear." 

And  so  Paul  escaped.  The  Fish  out 
of  Water  returned  to  its  natural  ele- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  our  emancipated 
student  went  back  to  his  mathemati- 
cal studies  and  his  snug  rooms  in  the 
Pease-market — and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  achieved  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  was  proclaimed — Se- 
nior Wb/ingler  I 


CRYSTALS  FEOM  A  CAVEEN. 


The  lunar  light  of  rhetoric  has  often 
a  similar  effect  to  that  of  moonshine  in 
the  tropics.  It  strikes  those  blind  who 
doze  under  the  efiluence.  A  crowd 
convulsed  by  the  language  of  a  politi- 
cal or  religious  fanatic  is,  for  the  time, 
moonstruck.  But  dreamer,  indeed, 
would  he  be  who  should  suppose  the 
source  of  the  mischief  to  be,  like  Ari- 
osto*s  moon,  the  store-house  of  all  the 
lost  wits  of  the  sufferers. 
2. 
Every  man  employs,  for  a  large  part 
of  every  day,  a  mechanism  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  engine  of  Watt  or 
Babbage;  and  an  additional  wonder 
is,  that  few  know  they  use  so  sublime 
an  instrument,  though  it  is  worked  by 
distinct  acts  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
will.  What  is  it? — Language.  By 
this  we  build  pyramids,  fight  battles, 
ordain  and  administer  laws,  shape  and 
teach  religion,  are  knitted  man  to  man, 
cultivate  each  other,  and  ourselves. 
How  vast  is  our  self-glorification  for 
the  art  of  writing :  how  infinite  for 
the  smaller  art  of  printing ;  how  silent 
and  null  for  that  of  speech  I  Our 
noblest  gifts  are  too  apparently  invalu- 
able and  divine  to  be  referred  as  matter 
of  praise  to  ourselves,  and,  therefore, 
we  do  not  think  of  them  at  all,  but 
take  them  for  granted  as  a  portion  of 


ourselves.  Yet,  are 'not  even  we  our- 
selves given  to  us  by  a  power  higher 
than  we? 

3. 

Mankind  moves  onward  through  the 
night  of  time  like  a  procession  of  torch- 
bearers,  and  words  are  the  lights  which 
the  generations  carry.  By  means  of 
these  they  kindle  abiding  lamps  beside 
the  track  which  they  have  passed ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  sage  and  prophetic 
leaders  of  the  train,  these  shoot  for- 
ward a  column  of  light  into  the  dark- 
ness before  them.  The  darkness,  in- 
deed, is  still  great,  but  it  is  much  that 
by  means  of  the  light  which  contrasts 
with  it,  we  know  it  to  be  darkness. 
•     4. 

A  man  once  said,  with  an  air  of 
much  self-complacency,  I  believe  only- 
what  is  proved.  Another  answered, 
you  seem  to  think  this  a  merit ;  yet, 
what  does  it  mean  but  that  you  believo 
only  what  you  cannot  help  believing  ? 
That  which  it  is  important  to  believe, 
is  that  which  we  need  not  believe,  un- 
less we  will  to  do  so.  The  ancient 
oracles  often  deceived  men  to  believo 
that  which  it  was  a  duty  to  disbelieve. 
There  are  modem  ones  which  seek  to 
better  the  instruction  by  changing  it 
into  the  exact  converse.  On  all  sides 
mingle  and  help  each  other*s  discord 
the  thin  whines  and  harsh  grunts  of  a 
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faitbloss  necessity.  On  all  sides  yawns 
before  us  the  grim  and  stupid  false- 
hood, — the  will  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  belief. 

5. 
The  prose  man  knows  nothing  of 
poetry,  but  poetry  knows  much  of  him, 
nay,  all  that  he  knows  not  of  himself; 
and  how  much  is  that !  as  well  as  all 
that  he  does  know,  which,  indeed,  is 
little. 

6. 
There  is  a  kind  of  Catholicism  of 
opinion  which  honours  truth  in  the 
same  way  as  he  who  marries  many 
contemporaneous  wives  honours  mar- 
riage, or  as  the  man  honours  property 
who  appropriates  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  neighbours. 

7. 
The  harmony  and  correlation  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  are  far  more  per- 
fect than  in  any  reproduction  of  a  part 
of  it  by  art.  But  because  art  cannot 
represent  the  great  whole  except  typi- 
cally, it  has,  as  its  peculiar  function, 
to  unite  and  round  into  a  minor  whole 
such  fragments  as  it  can  grasp.  If  it 
created  only  a  literal  copy,  its  work 
would  be  not  a  whole,  but  still  frag- 
mentary. He,  therefore,  who  would 
substitute  a  literal  copy  for  a  true 
work  of  art,  manifestly  wants  the  sense 
of  that  in  his  original  which  art  most 
looks  to  and  draws  life  from,  namely, 
the  peaceful  and  musical  unity  which 
pervades  it,  and  blends  together  all  its 
portions,  in  one  great  image,  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  one  God. 

8. 
A  picture-gallery  full  of  spectators, 
is  an  excellent  image  of  the  relation  of 
art  and  reality.  The  unmoving,  un- 
blemished faces,  and  more  than  living 
accuracy  of  forms,  the  fine  interwoven 
lines  and  fixed  harmonizing  colours, 
arc  all  fitted  in  each  picture  to  some 
single  end.  They  are  bounded  by 
the  definite  purpose  of  the  whole, 
which  shuts  up  each  composition  as  a 
dbtinct  world.  The  thought  cannot 
grow  upon  the  canvas  from  spring  to 
summer,  or  from  year  to  yev*  It  de- 
tains us  within  its  own  limits,  exclud- 
ing alt  the  universe  beyond.  It  is 
unchangeable,  indeed,  but  finite,  irre- 
ceptive  of  aught  from  without,  uncon- 
scious of  aught  within,  and  unproduc- 
tive. While  the  beholders  look  and 
move  before  the  high,  glowing,  many- 
coloured  ideals,  one  recognises  with 
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sparkling  eyes,  some  vivid  representa- 
tion of  that  which  he  has  himself  ob- 
served in  nature ;  another  is  delighted 
and  satisfied  by  the  grace  and  round- 
ness of  the  group  which  reveals  some 
ancient  story ;  a  third  is  lifted  up  and 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  beauty  beyond 
all  that  experience  knows  of,  and  owns 
the  presence  of  a  majestic  imagination. 
But  of  their  own  faces  no  one,  to  a 
keen  eye,  is  free  from  grievous  defects 
and  offences,  or  has  the  perfectly  se- 
rene and  living  expression  which  all 
may  be  led  to  conceive,  though  none 
have  seen  it.  There  b  weakness, 
meanness,  rancour,  ugliness,  more  or 
less  visible  in  every  aspect.  The  com^ 
positions  which  these  real  figures  form 
with  each  other,  are  broken  and  harsh, 
crowded  or  vacant,  confused  and  unde- 
fined, not  centralized  by  any  distinct 
purpose.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  of  these  beings  has  a  life 
which  grows  without  cessation ;  stands 
not  in  one  fixed  visible  site,  but  in 
a  thousand  shifting  and  involved  re- 
lations ;  is  hemmed  in  by  no  wooden 
frame,  nor  magic  circle  of  an  artist's 
single  conception  ;  but  has  an  infinite 
around  it,  and  works  and  shapes  itself 
therein,  by  a  destiny  that  assigns  to 
it  no  point  beyond  which  it  shall  not 
pass. 

.9. 

Emotion  turning  back  on  itself,  and 
not  leading  on  to  thought  or  action,  is 
the  element  of  madness. 
10. 

Goethe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a 
Titan  in  a  court  dress.  But  the  Titan 
is  the  reality,  the  clothing  only  the 
fleeting  appearance.  To  his  great- 
ness nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
sense  how  far  finite  greatness,  even 
such  as  his,  is  still  below  infinity ;  how 
much  weaker  is  the  strongest  inde- 
pendence of  an  earthly  spirit  than  the 
dependence  upheld  by  Him  who  alone 
can  abide  for  ever,  unsubdued,  yet 
peaceful.  He  was  the  shaping  central 
figure  of  a  world  of  light  and  graceful 
images,  a  lovely  Greek  Olympus. 
But  over  the  smooth  and  bland  aspects 
of  his  marble  and  ivory  works,  deep 
shadows  and  startling  lights  are  thrown 
from  the  larger  and  more  earnest 
sphere  of  the  infinite,  the  personal, — 
in  a  word — the  Christian,  which  en- 
circles  like  sky  and  ocean,  with  huger 
proportions  and  immense  vistas,  nis 
calmer,    smaller   dominion.      These 
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e^lim'pses  too,  and  gigantic  shadows  of 
immortal  ideas,  he  endeavoured  to 
unite  by  soft  connexions  with  his  own 
peculiar  forms,  and  to  invest  them  with 
the  like  serene  and  rounded  beauty. 
But  the  element  was  too  vital  insur- 
gent, anti  for  ever  started  away  be- 
neath his  hand,  or  burst  off  in  fierce 
discord  from  the  easier  and  more  pliant 
mateiial  of  his  art.  Hence  the  incon- 
sistency and  painful  jarring  which  not 
seldom  molest  us  in  the  midst  of  his 
Quietest  and  most  seductive  crea- 
tions. 

ll. 

There  are  persons  hot  merely  in- 
different to  knowledge,  but  who  posi- 
tively dislike  it,  because  it  puts  them 
out  in  the  rotary  repetition  of  their 
ignorance. 

12. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  all  delu- 
sions is  that  which  leads  U3  to  weigh 
men  against  each  other,  and  not  by  an 
absolute  standard.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  error  leads  to  an  im- 
moderate admiration  of  men  of  great 
energies  ill  applied,  and  to  a  corresr 
ponding  contempt  for  the  weaker  and 
harrower  minds  which  have  done  au 
the  best  in  their  power  with  the  por- 
tion of  life  and  activity  intrusted  to 
them.  We  often  estimate  the  man  of 
abounding  and  busy  faculties^  by  con- 
sidering, not  how  far  he  has  faithfully 
employed  his  whole  being  for  high  and 
pure  ends,  but  what  overbalance  of 
right  and  arduous  endeavours  remains, 
after  deducting  all  that  is  base,  idle, 
and  self-willed.  And  this  overbalance 
may  easily  be  so  important  as  to  cast 
altogether  into  shade  the  utmost  and 
entire  labours  of  lesser  minds,  though 
these  may,  nevertheless;  have  wrought 
with  perfect  singleness  of  <um  and  un- 
wearied self-devotion.  Glory  to  the 
selfish  rich  mau*s  gorgeous  offering,  is 
still  the  cry  of  the  world's  orators,  too 
often  even  of  those  most  nobly  gifted. 
Glory  to  the  widow's  mite,  is  that  still 
sweet  inward  song  of  the  true  heart 
taught  in  endless  harmonies  issuing 
from  the  face  of  God. 
13. 

How  often  Is  to  execute  a  thought 
the  same  thing  as  to  execute  a  man^ 
that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
U. 

Philosophy  is  a  Hermes,  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods !  who  leads  up  some 
^0  those  transparent  and  everlasting 


abodes,  and  others  down  to  the  land 
of  shadows  and  unrealities,  and,  there- 
fore, of  suffering.  Hesometimes  plays 
divincst  music,  and  is  seated  hard  by 
Jupiter  himself,  who  listens  joyous ; 
at  other  moments  he  is  a  swindler, 
liar,  and  thief,  among  the  stalls  and 
hives  of  earth. 

15. 

It  is  worthy  only  of  a  Turk  to  saw 
down  the  statue  of  the  Uranian  Venus 
into  blocks  that  may  serve  as  steps  to 
a  harem,  and  to  exult  in  the  change. 
Such  is  the  work  of  Epicurism. 
16.  • 

We  perpetually  fancy  ourselves  in- 
tellectually transparent  when  we  are 
opaque,  and  monuly  opaque  when  we 
are  transparent. 

17. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August.  The 
sun  was  setting  in  a  r^ny  sky,  which 
hid  ihe  disk  behind  a  dark  bank  of 
cloud.  The  high  tide  of  the  distant 
sea  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  a 
portion  of  its  green  and  wooded  banks. 
The  whole  unbounded  plain,  from  the 
height  on  which  the  two  spectators 
stood,,  looked  a  bed  of  meadow  and 
vineyard,  through  which  the  large  and 
quiet  river,  with  a  few  small  sails 
upon  its  surface,  flowed  unheard  and 
waveless  to  the  city,  which  extended 
its  shapely  bridge,  and  raised  its  Go- 
thic towers  and  spires  in  the  becalmed 
and  noiseless  evening.  The  sun  was 
invisible,  but  hung  near  enough  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  clouds  to  shoot  a 
bright  red  gleam  obliquely  across  the 
river  from  above  the  town,  and  to 
tinge  the  lake-like  inimdation  with  a 
glow,  broken  to  the  eyes  of  the  gazers 
by  the  trees  in  the  hedges  of  the  flood- 
ed fields.  The  town  alone  broke  the 
straight  line  of  the  horizon,  and  be- 
tween its  buildings  and  the  skirt  of 
the  clouds  was  spread  a  pale  clear 
amber  air,  while  all  around  the  sky 
and  over  the  whole  landscape  the 
shades  of  green  and  grey  were  dimly 
blending.  The  evening  bell  sounded  * 
from  a  distant  village  church,  and  the 
red  light  deepened  and  broadened  on 
the  water  with  a  ruby  blaze,  while  the 
vapours  and  land  below  the  sun  melted 
in  a  purple  steam.  Then  the  border 
of  the  cloud  itself  kindled,  and  from 
below  it  the  sun's  rim  dropped  and 
seemed  to  hang  a  steady  benignant 
fire.  Through  the  broken  clouds  in 
the  east^  now  tinged  by  the  same 
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red  light  of  sunset^  the  full  moon 
glanced  serene.  All  tras  so  peacefid 
and  unmoving,  while  the  faf-off  chime 
Bcai^elj  floated  to  the  ear  that  Time 
appeared  to  have  ceased  its  heatings^ 
and  jfor  a  moment  those  two  hearts 
lived  in  eternity. 

18. 

In  the  spiritual  as  In  the  physical 
world,  for  ^ome  portion  of  mankind, 
day  is  always  dawping ;  and  none  are 
so  dark  as  to  want  the  tradition  of 
past  lights  and  the  faith  of  its  return. 
19. 

To  found  an  argument  for  the  value 
of  Christianity  on  external  evidence, 
and  not  on  the  condition  of  man,  and 
the  pure  idea  of  God,  is  to  hold  up  a 
candle  before  our  eyes  that  we  may 
belter  see  the  stars.  It  may  dazzle, 
but  cannot  assist  us. 
20. 

There  is  no  lie  that  many  men  will 
not  believe ;  there  id  no  man  who  does 
not  believe  many  lies,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  believes  only  lies. 
21. 

One  dupe  is  as  impossible  as  one 
twin. 

22. 

Physical  results  can  prove  nothing 
but  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  such, 
that  is,  a  physical  caUse  ;  though, 
doubtless,  these  results,  When  subser- 
vient to  a  spiritual  system,  may  be 
Used  as  iUustrations  of  it.     But  the 

S roofs  of  a  spiritual  system  must  be 
rawn  fVom  itself,  must  be  spiritual 
proof,  and  spiritually  discerned.  There- 
fore, to  the  perverted,  faithless,  love- 
less mind,  they  cannot  be  m^de  mani- 
fest ;  and  to  attempt  to  argue  a  bad, 
base  creature  into  conscience  and  re- 
ligion is  a  sowing  of  com  in  the  sea. 
Arguments  are  only  valid  for  any  man 
in  proportion  as  he  has  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  premises  they  are  grounded 
on.  The  Epicurean,  or  greatest  enjoy- 
ment-man, may,  in  truth,  not  reason 
ill  at  all  from  the  only  grounds  that 
his  self- created  habits  and  feelings  per- 
mit him  to  be  conscious  of.  His  creed 
is  the  only  logical  one  for  swine  and 
baboons,  and  if  he  chooses  to  make 
these  his  sect,  it  is  his  moral  election, 
not  b|6  dialectic  understanding,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  blame.  From  all  this, 
it  follows  that  the  Question,  what  is 
spiritual  cultivation:  how  may  the 
spirit  in  man  be  cultivated  ?  is,  of  all 
practical  questions,  infiuitely  the  most 


important ;  or,  indeed,  thit  all  others 
are  but  elements  of  this  one. 
23. 

It  is  thoughtless  to  say  that  because 
all  things  we  know  have  each  their 
cause,  therefore  the  whole  must  have 
a  one  cause.  We  see  thai  within  the 
bounds  of  nature  every  phenomevoh 
has  a  cause  ;  but  this  does  not  entitle 
XA  to  go  beyond  those  bounds  to  look 
at  nature  from  without,  atad  say  that 
this  too  must  have  a  cause ;  for  the 
argument  is  evidently  drawn  only  from 
the  parts,  and  is  unduly  stretched  whexi 
we  apply  it  to  the  whole,  though  per- 
fectly tenable  when  we  merely  reason 
ih)m  analogy,  and  conclude  that  as  the 
phenomena  we  know  have  causes,  so 
must  the  phenomena  we  do  not  know. 
But  every  movement  of  existence 
might  be  m  turn  cause  and  result,  and 
the  whole  be  but  a  great  everlasting- 
wheel.  It  is  as  easy  to  imagine  such 
a  system  eternal  and  infinite  as  to  sup- 
pose  an  eternal  and  infinite  Author  of 
it.  But  the  real  ground  of  religion  is 
very  diflerent,  and  may  be  suggested 
by  the  question  ; — Why  is  the  view  of 
the  universe,  as  this  great  self-included, 
self-reproducing  whole,  /so  weary  and 
fearfbl,  at  the  very  best,  so  nnsatisfy- 
ing  a  prospect  for  the  human  mind  ? 
llow  can  ft  be  but  because  the  sense 
that  we  need  a  God  is  an  infallible 
indication  that  there  is  one,  an  extra 
mundane  creator,  the  idea  of  Whom  is 
consistent  with  all  we  know  of  the 
universe,  and  absolutely  required  by 
our  best  and  deepest  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures. 
24. 

Leaf.  Thou unmoving mass!  where- 
fore dost  thou  bar  my  way  ? 

Stone,  Thou  idle  wanderer!  Water 
rolled  me  hither.  Quarrel  with  it, 
not  with  me.  But  wherefore,  I  may 
ask  in  turn,  dost  thou  flutter  against 
me? 

Leaf,  Wind  blew  me  hither.  Blame 
it,  not  me. 

Stone,  Then  may  water  and  wind 
contend  together  and  dispute  instead 
of  us ;  while  thou  and  I  remain  at 
peace. 

Leaf,  Nay,  but  water  and  wind  will 
not  struggle  in  anger.  For  a  sweet 
bird  sang  one  summer  evening  amidst 
my  tree,  and  from  him  I  learnt  that 
they  are  fair  twin-sisters;  and  when 
they  seem  to  wrestle,  it  is  but  to  dance 
together  and  embrace ;  and  when  they 
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uplift  their  voices  it  is  but  to  join  in 
song. 

25. 
Every    man    has    consciousnesses 
worse  than  the  world  would  endure  to 
hear  of«  but  also  wiser  and  better  ones 
than  it  approves.     Of  these  more  me- 
morable inward  awakenings  is  the  idea 
which  has  always  haunted' manldnd  of 
a  universal,  however  indefinable,  affi- 
nity between  themselves  and  the  whole 
universe.     We  feel  at  times  assured, 
though  often  unable  to  express  even 
to  ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  forms 
and  laws  of  all  other  beings  are  all  a 
portion  of  the  forms  and  laws  of  our 
being.     Somehow,  although  we  know 
not  how,  it  is  myself  that  seems  to  me 
Fepeated,  or  prophesied,  or  drawn  out 
into  story  in  every  thing  I  see.     It  is 
something  of  myself,  some  vast  primor- 
dial matrix  of  my  life  that  glooms  be- 
fore me  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
senses  in  the  dark   huge  rock.     The 
doubts  and  struggles  of  my  earnest 
hours  are  the  strivings  of  a  spirit  work- 
ing in  fraternal  union  with  that  which 
animates  the  stormy  landscapes,  and 
groans  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ancient 
pine-trees.     It  seems  to  be  a  single 
deep  and  blissful  heart,  from  which 
proceed  at  once  the  gentle  and  pious 
breathings  of  my  devotion,  and  the 
pervading  loveliness  of  this  transparent 
sunset  as  it  melts  into  a  starry  night. 
So  I  and  all  things  round  me  appear 
but  differeut  reflections  of  one  great 
existence.     Some  in  dimmer,  some  in 
clearer,  in  grey,  or  purple,  or  golden, 
in  smooth,  or  distorting  mirrors.    But 
there  are  still  more  startling  sugges- 
tions, when  this  kind  of  impression 
works  upon  us,  not  only  from  all  the 
lower  appearances,  but  from  men  them- 
selves ;  when  it  is  revealed  to  us  that 
all  the  world  of  intellect,  passion,  and 
imagination,  all  poems,  and  histories, 
and  mythologies,  all  tragic  and  heroic 
strains  of  life,  exist  by  implication  in 
every  individual  breast.      For  every 
mm    has    in    truth  within    himself, 
though  buried,  perhaps,  under  granite 
pavements  of  custom  and  ignorance, 
and  under  immemorial  beds  of  cold 
lava,  whatever  was  taught   by   the 
priests  of  Thebes,  or  with  the  sinking 
towers  of  Babylon  rolled  into  oblivion 
before  the  trumpet  of  Cyrus,  and  all 
that  was  evoked  from  darkness  by  the 
lyre  of  Homer.     Our  whole  constitu- 
tion is  prepared  for  the  impulse,  as  the 
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electric  matter  lies  folded  in  the  cloud. 
Give  but  this  shock,  and  then  might  the 
beggar,  the  negro  bondman,  or  the 
shrivelled  money-hoarder  find  flash^ 
ing  in  his  brain  an  lago,  a  FalstafiP,  a 
Juliet, a  Lear;  might  rule  as  Timour 
a  hundred  kingdoms,  and  a  million  of 
horsemen ;  in  the  person  of  Caesar 
woo  a  Cleopatra;  teach  as  Plato^ 
hear  as  Aristotle,  die  as  Socrates ;  as 
Columbus  fashion  a  living,  substantial 
world  with  the  lines  of  a  pencil  on  a 
chart ;  and  as  Isaiah  thunderstrike  the 
apostate  kings  of  Judah,  in  whose 
wavering,  greedy,  cruel  hearts  he 
would  also  find  an  image  of  his  own. 
So  lai^e,  manifold,  and  one  is  our  ex- 
istence. Vet  wo  to  him  who  in  this 
contemplation  forgets  that  the  life 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all,  and  is  its 
substance,  is  good,  is  true,  is  holy  ;  and 
works  its  way  through  an  infinite 
scheme  of  forms  to  rest  for  ever  in 
that  godlike  consciousness. 
26. 

There  are  emotions  in  man  so  subtle 
and  precious  that  he  cannot  find  for 
them  even  unuttered  words.  For  sym- 
pathy is  the  vital  air  of  language ;  and 
thoughts,  and  feelings  which,  by  their 
nature,  must  be  the  birth  of  our  deep- 
est and  most  solitary  moments,  of 
those  the  least  disturbed  by  the  mur- 
mur of  crowds,  can  never  to  crowds 
be  communicated  without  a  sense  of 
unfitness  and  shame  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  a  sense  of  irritation  and 
repugnancy  in  the  hearers.  This 
higher  and  more  inward  language, 
therefore,  supposing  such  to  be  pos- 
sible, could  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arising.  But  the  more  medi- 
tative and  vocal  spirits  may  for  them- 
selves, and  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  as  themselves,  indicate  the  shooting 
or  lambent  light,  in  significant  images, 
and  perpetuate  these  in  written  speech, 
a  legacy  for  all  ages  of  consolation  to 
the  few,  and  to  the  many  of  perplexity. 
Such  things  cannot,  even  in  rare  mo- 
ments of  serene  and  devout  colloquy, 
be  more  palpably  expressed  than  by  a 
glance,  a  hint,  a  sigh. 
27. 

The  best  and  fairest  world  of  which 
man  can  form  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent image,  is  that  in  which  men  live. 
28. 

Every  fancy  that  we  would  substi- 
tute  for  a  reality,  is,  if  we  saw  aright, 
and  saw  the  whole;  not  only  false,  but 
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every  way  less  beautiful  and  excellent 
than  that  which  we  sacrifice  to  it. 
30. 

The  human  heart  is  made  for  lore  as 
the  household  hearth  for  fire ;  and  for 
truth  as  the  household  lamp  for  light. 
31. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  mixed  together 
to  make  up  this  world,  as  light  and  dark- 
ness to  compose  the  morning  twilight. 
32. 

To  wish  that  others  should  learn  by 
our  experience  is  sometimes  as  idle  as 
to  think  that  we  can  eat  and  they  bo 
filled.  But  when  we  find  that  we  have 
ate  poison,  it  is  doubtless  mercy  to  warn 
them  against  the  dish. 
83. 

All  the  sad  infernal  rivers  flow  from 
fountains  in  this  upper  world. 
34. 

He  who  conceived  the  images  of 
Ixion  and  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  the 
Danaids,  must  have  felt  those  miseries 
in  himself  before  he  transferred  them 
to  other  names. 

35. 

Superstition  moulds  nature  into  an 
arbitrary  semblance  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  then  bows  down  to  the  work 
of  its  own  hands. 

36. 

The  rudest  granite  block  is  the  first 
sullen  and  blind  attempt  at  sculpture, 
of  the  same  plastic  force  which,  work- 
ing at  last  by  the  hands  of  man,  shaped 
the  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  Venus  of 
Melos. 

37. 

Practical  life  does  all  for  a  purpose, 
yet  it  is  precisely  in  a  reasonable  ulti- 
mate purpose  that  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  wanting. 

36. 

The  spontaneous  life  of  emotion  and 
imagination  ends  in  powerlessness  and 
emptiness,  and  mere  slaverv  to  out- 
ward impressions,  unless  its  free  move- 
ments be  not  indeed  suppressed,  but 
regulated  towards  distinct  ends. 
39. 

Daily,  customary  life  is  a  dark  and 
mean  abode  for  man ;  and  unless  he 
often  opens  the  door  and  windows,  and 
looks  out  into  a  freer  world  beyond, 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  soon  thicken 
over  every  entrance  of  light;  and  in 
the  perfect  gloom  he  forgets  that  be- 
yond and  above  there  is  an  open  air. 

40. 
.  He  who  is  satisfied  with  existence  so 
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long  as  it  shines  brightly,  forgets  that 
snuffing  the  candle  will  not  prevent  it 
from  burning  to  the  socket. 

41. 
Men  narrow  their  views  in  order  to 
see  more  distinctly,  as  they  go  to  the 
bottom  of  a  well  to  see  the  stars  at  noon. 
But  it  is  a  poor  exchange  to  give  sun^ 
light  for  starlight. 

42. 
There  are  characters  so  utterly  and 
so  unconsciously  false  and  hollow,  that 
they  seem  like  casts  or  impressions  of 
men,  similar  to  those  figures  of  fossil' 
shells  in  rock,  where  there  is  no  rem- 
nant of  the  shell  itself, — rather  than 
real  men,  however  mutUated  and  dwarf- 
ed. And  some  such  are  plausible,  full- 
blown spectacles,  on  whom  daylight 
and  general  opinion  shine  flatteringly ; 
while  there  shall  be  some  crabbed,  un- 
couth, unhappy  fragment  of  genuine 
human  life  that  the  whole  universo 
scowls  on,  yet  in,  truth  far  worthier 
than  the  gaudy  image  which  over- 
shadows and  scorns  it.  The  one  is 
but  a  glaring  figure  in  nature*s  magic 
lantern ;  the  other  one  of  her  mis-, 
shapen,  disinherited  children. 

43. 
Gould  we  imagine  a  complete  deviPs 
world  a  world  of  lies,  quacks  would  in 
it  be  the  only  professors,  and  proof  of 
entire  ignorance  and  incapacity  would 
be  the  only  requbite  for  obtaining  all 
degprees  and  diplomas.  Yet  so  much  is 
there  akin  to  this  in  our  actual  world, 
that  many  among  us  would  sigh  for 
such  a  state  of  things  as  fora  millenium, 
a  golden  age — an  age  in  which  all  li- 
terature would  be  pufis,  all  discourse 
compliments  and  rhetoric ;  and  he  who 
wished  most  earnestly  to  pass  for  a 
great  man,  without  being  one,  would  ; 
be  at  once  acknowledged  worthiest  of 
the  honour. 

44. 
An  excess  of  excitement  and  a  de- 
ficiency of    enthusiasm    may  easily 
characterise  the  same  period, 

45. 
Enthusiasm  is  grave,  inward,  self- 
controlled  ;  mere  excitement  outward, 
fantastic,  hysterical,  and  passing  in  a 
moment  from  tears  to  laughter. 
46. 
An  age  of  eager,  random  movement 
keeps  turning  the  windmill  round  and 
round,  in  hopes  to  grind  the  faster, 
forgetting  that  the  wind  blows  from 
but  one  point  at  one  time. 
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AcH!OKDnr«  to  some  authmritiMy  a 
mighty  change  has  lately  taken  place* 
not  only  in  onr  external  conditioB>  and 
the  arts  which  minister  to  our  wants, 
but  also  in  our  character  and  capabili- 
ties. For  six  thousand  years,  it  ap- 
pears, we  were  chained  and  in  dark- 
ness: we  are  now  enlightened  and 
unfettered;  indiridual  and  national 
perfection  are  deemed  to  be  nigh  at 
hand,  and  quite  atteinable,  and  even 
those  who  are  least  adranced  in  our 
onward  course,  conoeiTe  tbemseWes 
already  entitled  to  despise  the  greatest 
names  of  the  days  that  are  behind  us. 
Were  this  misconception  confined  to 
theory,  it  might  be  simply  amusing; 
but  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
speak  of  Burke  with  compasrion,  and 
to  make  allowances. for  Lord  Somers ; 
and  when  we  see  men  daily  wander- 
ing, through  sheer  ignorance,  from  the 
best  settled  principles  or  our  govem- 
ment,  it  may  be  useful  to  show,  by 
reference  to  history,  tbat  the  new  and 
brilliant  discoveries  which  make  the 
^en  of  the  Morement  so  glorious  in 
their  own  eyes,  are  nothing  more  than 
a  dull  reiteration  of  the  exploded 
blunders  and  the  state  expedients  of 
fiction :  a  mere  deyelopemeni  of  the 
same  passions  which  hare  been  at  woric 
ever  since  politics  first  became  the  sub* 
ject  of  popular  discussion. 

We  find  this^ncy  of  <<  enlighten, 
ment"  and  '^  progression"  (a  mere  !!• 
Instrative  metaphor  at  best)  commonly 
alluded  to  as  a  substantiTo^c/  of  po- 
sittf •  and  undoubted  certainty.  We 
•Ten  find  it  adopted  in  official  docu- 
ments, by  dull  and  ummaginadye  mi- 
nisters of  state.  In  a  despatch,  dated 
"Whitehall,  Dec.  I,  1836,"  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  London,  Lord  John  Russell 
was  pleased  to  express  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  on  my 
part  also,  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour 
to  co-operate  in  the  advancement  of  an 
institution  destined  to  confer  the  dis- 
tinctions justly  due  to  proficiency  in 
literatore,  science,  or  art,  without  im- 
posing a  test  of  religious  opinions,  or 
hmding  by  the  fetters  of  the  17th  cm* 
iury  the  talent  and  merit  of  the  present 
enlightened  aaer^See  Time$9,  I>m« 
13,  1836, 


From  this  siekly  sneer  at  the  een« 
tury  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of 
Taylor  and  Barrow,  of  Clarendon, 
Newton,  Locke,  and  Somers  I — from 
this  stupid  impertinence,  let  us  turn 
to  a  writer  who  at  least  expresses  with 
telent  and  animation  the  current  opi- 
nions of  hb  party : — 

''  A  modem  boarding-scbool  miss 
oould  tell  the  most  learned  professor 
of  Anne's  reign  some  things  in  geo- 
gpraphy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry, 
which  would  surprise  him.  The 
science  of  government  is  an  experi- 
mental science,  and  therefore  it  is, 
like  all  other  expeiimental  seiences, 
a  progressive  science.  •  •  •  • 
Society,  we  bdlieve,  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge.  The  t^  is 
now  where  the  head  was  some  genera- 
tions ago." — JEfUnburffh  Review,  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  535. 

Society  is  advancing,  no  doubt,  in 
acquaintance  with  physical  facts,  and 
in  power  over  material  nature.  But 
the  ouestioa  Is  not  whether  more  laots 
are  known,  but  whether  more  real 
wisdom, — a  quality  not  depending 
upon  the  mere  accumulation  of  cer- 
tainties:—is  incorporated  with  the 
characters  of  men,  and  influences  their 
actions: — not  whether  a  young  lady 
could  point  out  to  Swift,  or  to  Addi- 
son the  locality  of  Boothia  Felix  (or 
Boothia  Petnea),  but  whether  she  is 
without  levity  and  caprice,  and  whether 
she  is  wiser  and  bettor  than  her  an- 
cestors. In  some  respects  we  are  dis- 
tinctly gaining  ground.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  see  that  some  old  vices 
are  discarded,  that  some  new  and  cre- 
ditable tastes  prevail,  and  that  society 
is  really  undergoing  improvement  by 
the  prevalence  of  ^ueation,  which,  if 
conducted  on  true  principles,  may  do 
much  to  counteract  the  evils  peculiar 
to  the  new  social  condition  which  has 
arisen  in  modem  times.  But  educa- 
tion cannot  change  our  nature.  It 
may,  indeed,  bring  our  powers  into 

Sky ;  but  we  are  born  with  the  same 
mited  faculties  as  our  forefathers, 
and  the  same  proneness  to  error. 

Command  over  ffuxtter  adds  little  to 
intellectual  discernment  or  to  moral 
worth.  A  man  may  travel  by  the  rail- 
voady  and  wear  the  finest  cloth ;  and 
yet  be  as  dull  at  hii  grandfather,  whg 


Jogged  Along  Oh  hifl  bftdlc,  in  a  frieie 
eoftl.  We  cannot  perceive  that  go« 
ternment  has  been  studied  in  the  calm 
gpirit  of  scientific  enquiry,  or  that  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  science  at  aU, 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  itf 
pnbtic  life.  Philosophers  may  trace 
piiociplesy  and  establish  conelnsions. 
But  who  can  quell  the  strife  of  opi- 
nionsi — who  can  ^i.  or  methodize  the 
fleeting  passions  of  man  ?  Accordingly^ 
we  shall  find  that  parties  have  been 
eontent  to  roTolve  in  a  cycle — a  recur- 
ring series — of  political  moYcments. 
It  is  curious  to  observe^  in  Horace 
Walpole's  account  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarr  warfare  of  the  last  century,  traits 
and  expressions  which  would  not  be 
misplaeed  in  letters  of  our  own  time. 

*'  The  Opposition,'who  invent  every 
method  of  killing  Sir  Robert,  intend 
to  make  us  sit  on  Saturdays ;  but  how 
mean  and  dirty  is  it;  how  scandalous? 
When  they  cannot  ruin  him  by  the 
least  plausible  means,  to  murder  him 
by  denying  him  air  and  exercise.*'— 
Moraee  Walpole^s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  56, 

But  this  brutal  conduct,  it  will  be 
laid,  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  times : 
no  such  idea  could  be  harboured  by 
any  one  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  then  is  the  language  of  a  lead- 
ing Whig  paper  in  1835.  *'  It  is  gra- 
tifying to  observe  that  we  are  gradn- 
i^ly  killing  Sir  Robert  r 

Again.     "  is   another;   no 

man  would  trust  him  in  a  wager,  un- 
less he  stakes ;  and  yet  he  is  trusted 
by  a  whole  borough  with  their  privi- 
leges  and  liberties." — Ibid.  66. 

Such  a  fact  would  not  now  be  deem-* 
ed  worthy  of  remark. 

The  following  is  recommended  to 
Lord  Brougham's  especial  digestion. 

'*  There  is  not  only  no  present  pro- 
spect of  any  further  alterations ;  but, 
if  there  were,  none  that  will  give  that 
person  any  interest.  He  really  has 
lost  himself  so  much,  that  it  will  be 
long  before  he  can  recover  credit 
enough  to  do  anv  body  any  service. 
His  childish  ana  troublesome  beha- 
viour, particularly  lately,  has  set  him 
in  the  lowest  light  imaginable."  Rid, 
149. 

The  next  may  afford  an  useful  hint 
to  our  patriotic  townsmen,  when 
fliey  order  the  Attorney- General's 
portrait.  "  1  would  have  him  drawn 
like  Edward  V.,  with  the  coronet  hang^ 
iHgt  opor  M$  Aeacr/'^Yol.  iii.  p.  19. 
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Th«  ne<t  mtgbt  hiite  bein  1rrftt«fi 
in  April,  1885. 

"  Next  week  Sir  Robert  resigns—. 
never  was  fallen  Minister  so  follow* 
ed."— Vol.  i.  p.  94. 

**  Sir  Robert's  health  is  now  drunk 
at  all  the  clubs  in  the  city.  There 
they  are  for  making  him  a  duke,  and 
placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  Treft« 
anry."— iWe/.  p.  276, 

But  to  return  to  our  reviewer. 

**  An  aged  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Peacham  was  accused  of  treason 
on  account  of  some  passages  of  a  ser- 
mon which  was  found  in  his  study. 
•  •  This  wretched  old  man  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and,  while  undergoing  the 
horrible  infliction,  was  examined  by^ 
Bacon.  •  •  •  •  •  Mr  Montague  tells 
ns  most  truly,  that  we  ought  not  to 
try  the  men  of  one  age  by  the  stand- 
ard of  another.  •  •  •  But  Bacon  was 
here  distinctly  behind  hie  age.  •  *  * 
Bacon  far  behind  his  age !  Bacon  far 
behind  Sir  Edward  Coke!  Bacon 
clinging  to  exploded  abuses  1  Bacon 
withstanding  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment! Bacon  struggling  to  push 
back  the  human  mind!  The  word* 
seem  strange.  They  sound  like  ft 
contradiction  in  terms." — Edin,  Ifev, 
vol.  Ixv.  p.  35. 

So  that  Bacon's  conduct  was  wrong, 
only  as  tested  by  the  public  opinion  of 
his  age/  As  if  God  had  given  no 
commandments,  or  man  had  framed 
no  laws — as  if  there  were  no  moral 
sense  within,  cansing  us  to  loathe  and 
to  shudder  at  such  detestable  and  hi- 
deous cruelty !  A  dunce  lately  de- 
flned  conspiracy  as  "  an  agreement 
among  men  to  do  in  concert  that 
which  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  do 
separately."  The  reviewer  seems  to 
think  the  converse  true,  and  to  hold 
that  it  is  excusable  for  the  men  of  any 
class,  or  of  any  age,  to  do  in  concert 
that  which  none  of  them  can  singly 
do  without  disgrace.  What  I  do  the 
eternal  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality depend  on  time,  or  place,  or 
public  opinion?  This  mbchievouS 
dogma  reappears  in  the  following  pa<^ 
ragraph. 

"  That  Walpole  practised  corrup- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  is,  we  think,  in- 
disputable. But  whether  he  deserved 
all  the  invectives  which  have  been  ut- 
tered against  him  on  that  account  may 
be  questioned.  No  man  ought  to  be 
severely  censured  for  not  being  be- 
yond his  age  in  virtue.  •  •  •  Th^f 
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publicity  which  hfls  of  late  yean  been 
given  to  Parliamentary  proceedingSj 
has  raised  the  standard  of  morality 
among  public  men.  The  power  of 
public  opinion  is  so  great,  that  eyen 
before  the  reform  of  the  representa- 
tion, a  faint  suspicion  that  a  Minister 
had  given  pecuniary  gratifications  to 
members  of  Parliament  in  return  for 
their  votes,  would  have  been  enough 
to  ruin  him." — Ibid.  vol.  Iviii.  p. 
242. 

**  Even  before  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation 1"  We  say,  even  since 
the  reform  of  the  representation,  and 
onfy  since  that  reform,  we  have  heard 
rumours  which  might  make  Walpole 
almost  deem  his  time  was  come  again. 
Who  will  unfold  the  mysterious  ope^ 
rations  by  which  so  many  railways, 
and  joint- stock  companies  have  of  late 
obtained  preference,  and  been  digni- 
fied with  legislative  sanction  ? 

It  appeara  from  the  letters  to  Mann, 
that  the  judicial  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  century  was 
by  no  means  exemplary. 

"  I  must  confess  that  to  be  sure  there 
is  not  so  bad  a  court  of  justice  in  the 
world  as  a  House  of  Commons,  and 
how  hard  it  is  upon  any  man  to  have 
his  cause  tried  there." 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  first  reformed  Par- 
liaments may  most  emphatically  re- 
peat this  observation.  Unhappy  Ips- 
wich agents,  arrested,  committed, 
examined,  remanded,  re-examined,  re- 
remanded,  abused,  and  tormented — 
(and  that  by  a  majority  in  which  Mr 
Hall,  whose  late  revelations  on  the 
subject  of  bribery  have  been  so  edify- 
ing, was,  we  presume,  a  constant  vo- 
ter)— you  were  taught  to  feel  how 
wicked  that  may  be  at  Ipswich,  which 
is  virtue  at  Stafford,  and  how  unpar- 
donable^ a  thing  it  is  for  Tories  to  do 
that  which' a  Whig,  even  though  he 
be  Attorney- General,  may  do  without 
remark. 

But  as  "  Government,**  to  use  tho 
words  of  our  reviewer,  "  is  a  progres- 
sive science,'*  our  experience  has  ena- 
bled us  to  add  to  Horace  Walpole's 
the  further  confession,  how  easy  it  is 
for  any  man  to  have  his  cause  tried 
there  if  he  pleases,  and  how  certainly 
may  the  result  be  predicted.  Mr  Har- 
vey, bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
most  deliberate  and  unfavourable  de- 
cisions of  judges  and  benchers,  enters 
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Commons.  The  burden  falls  off  his 
shoulders  in  that  magical  atmosphere, 
and  he  stands  erect  again,  propped  by 
the  report  of  his  ally  the  Agitator. 
The  blackamoor  leaps  out  of  the  tub 
an  Albino, 

But  that  purity  of  public  character 
was  fully  appreciated  before  Walpole's 
time  appears  from  the  following  por- 
traitures of  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin,  and  of  Lord  Halifax,  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  correspondence  has 
lately  been  published.  How  far  the 
delineation  is  accurate  or  impartial  it 
is  not  here  important  to  enquire:  they 
prove,  at  least,  that  integrity  was  a 
ground  of  praise,  and  corruption  a 
topic  of  attack,  and  they  show  that  the 
reviewer  has  nustaken  the  prevailing 
theoretical  standard  of  public  morals. 

'*  He  (Gedolphin)  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  of  a  remarkable  thoughtful- 
ness  and  sedateness  of  temper ;  of 
great  application  to  business,  and  of 
such  despatch  in  it,  as  to  give  pleasure 
to  those  who  attended  him  upon  any 
affair ;  of  wonderful  frugality  in  the 
public  concerns,  but  of  no  great  care- 
fulness about  his  own.  He  affected 
being  useful  without  popularity ;  and 
the  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  above 
his  paternal  estate,  which  he  left  at  his 
death,  showed  that  he  had  been  indeed 
the  nation*s  treasurer,  and  not  his  own, 
and  effectually  confuted  the  vile  ca- 
lumnies of  his  enemies  and  succes- 
sors .  * ' —  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  vol.  II.  p.  125. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  character  of 
him  (Lord  Halifax),  which  is  all  true, 
he  was  thought  so  necessary  by  the 
Whig  party  that  they  made  him  an 
Earl,  gave  him  the  blue  ribbon,  made 
him  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  allowed  his  nephew,  Mr 
Montague,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  JSx' 
chequer,  who  was  his  heir,  and  that 
place  is  chiefly  designed  to  be  a  check 
on  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  good 
precedent  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
gave  his  son  the  same  post.  Though 
Mr  Montague  had  but  a  small  estate, 
he  (Halifax)  allowed  him  to  take  out 
of  that  vast  employment  but  L.500  a- 
year,  and  had  the  rest  himself.'* — 
Ibid,  p.  156. 

Have  these  things  ceased?  Have 
we  seen  no  one  at  the  Treasury  whose 
civil  character  resembled  Godolphin's? 
Have  we  seen  no  Whig  earl  First 
Cofomissipsei:  of  the  Treasury  grasp. 
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a  (supernumerary)  blue  ribbon,  and  load 
sons  and  nephews  with  undeserved 
preferment  ?  And  did  not  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  tho  Whig  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  in  1606,  actually  take  to 
Aimse^  this  identical  office  of  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer^  which  even  such 
stron^-conscienced  men  as  Walpole 
and  Halifax,  in  the  supposed  hey-day 
of  corruption,  shrunk  from  for  very 
shame?  And  this,  notwithstanding 
the  noble  and  disinterested  example 
shown  by  Mr  Pitt  some  years  before 
in  declining  an  office  not  incompatible 
with  the  Premiership  I 

There  follows  a  curious  sketch  of 
Whig  tactics  in  the  last  century,  by 
tho  able  and  learned  Dr  Hare.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in 
all  the  quotations  we  are  about  to 
make,  a  general  resemblance  in  moral 
features  is  all  we  look  to,  not  being  dis- 
posed wholly  to  identify  any  of  our 
parties  with  tho  parties  of  former 
times,  nor  to  assert  that  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  correspond  exactly 
with  subsequent  events  to  which  they 
may  be  compared. 

"  To  judge  how  well  they  have  act- 
ed up  to  their  principles, 'tis  not  enough 
to  consider  their  principles  in  them- 
selves, but  what  things  they  are  op- 
posed to,  which  I  think  are  these : — 
To  the  introducing  Popery  and  French 
power  from  abroad,  and  the  setting  up 
arbitrary  power  and  persecution  at 
home.  Now,  before  the  Revolution, 
the  Whigs,  who  were  shut  out  of  the 
Court,  and  were  generally  Whigs  on 
principle,  and  by  inheritance,  did  al- 
ways, so  far  as  I  can  see,  act  steadily  • 
to  these  principles,  and*tis  to  their  im- 
mortal honour  they  struggled  so  hard 
for  the  Exclusion  bill,  to  the  miscar- 
riage of  which  we  owe  all  the  mischiefs 
we  have  felt  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  But  how  far  this  virtue  of 
theirs  was  the  effect  of  a  sour  temper, 
that  loves  always  to  thwart  a  court,  or 
was  owing  to  the  want  of  temptation, 
we  may  guess  by  what  followed  after 
the  Revolution,  which,  I  think,  shows 
that  their  rigid  and  inflexible  self- 
denying  virtue  co%dd  not  bear  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Court,  but  melted  away 
before  the  warm  beams,  like  the  manna 
of  the  Israelites,  As  long  as  men  are 
men,  self-interest  will  have  a  mighty 
influence ;  and  if  the  Whigs  have  es- 
caped the  faults  the  Tories  are  blemish- 
ed with,  I  suspect  'tis  their  good  for- 


tune more  than  their  superior  virtuev 
or  the  power  of  better  principles- 
'Twas  their  happiness  to  be  out  of 
play  in  those  reigns,  when  the  princes 
had  such  corrupt  purposes  to  serve ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  play,  they 
were  as  errant  courtiers  as  their  prede- 
cessors.  'Twas  their  good  fortune  to 
serve  a  prince  who  put  them  under  no 
temptation  to  favour  France^  Popery, 
or  persecution.  In  these  points,  there- 
fore, they  were  of  a  piece  with  their 
principles:  but  as  to  other  matters, 
which  regarded  the  balance  of  power 
between  prince  and  people,  such  as  the 
bills  before  mentioned  (the  Habeas 
Corpus,  Treason,  and  Triennial  Acts, 
which  he  says  were  owing  to  the 
Tories),  to  which  I  may  add  the  Irish 
grants,  and  the  management  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  partialities  to  the  Dutch, 
they  always,  when  in,  took  the  side  of 
the  Court,  and  every  bill  gained  in  the 
last  reign  was  owing,  as  it  commonly 
is,  to  the  side  that  at  that  time  was  out, 
I  must  not  forget  their  usage  of  the 
India  Company,  and  the  changes  of 
the  lieutenancies  and  justices  all  over 
the  kingdom,  which  created  an  odium 
against  them  they  could  not  stand :  to 
say  nothi%  of  their  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  other  contrivances,  made  use 
of  for  no  other  end  but  to  ensnare  ho- 
nest men,  and  secure  a  faction  for 
themselves." — Ibid,  p.  6. 

''  And  for  the  lieutenancies  and 
commissions  of  the  peace,  such  methods 
were  used,  by  adopting  in  clubs,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  voluntary  associa* 
tions,  for  a  pretence  to  put  the  old 
gentry  out,  and  such  scandalous  little 
wretches  were  put  in,  as  rendered 
that  ministry  universally  odious." — 
Jbid,  p.  49. 

So  that  the  Whigs  of  those  times 
had  their  tongues  as  delicately  "  at- 
tuned to  courUy  accents,"  and  practi- 
sed the  arts  of  servility  as  exquisitely 
well,  as — to  judge  from  Lord  Brough- 
am's and  the  Premier  s  generous  in- 
terchange of  compliments  (the  Pre- 
mier's dexterous  and  original  repartee 
being  in  the  form  called  "  tu  quoque/' 
Anglice,  "  you're  another,') — ^those 
two  '*  noble  friends"  can  mould  their 
blandest  genuflexions.  Of  clubs  and 
voluntary  associations  we  had  heard 
more  than  enough,  even  before  the 
Radicals  of  Marylebone  thought  fit  to 
demand  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Borough 
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sheuld  be  ri^aented  on  the  bench  qf 
magistrates ;  and  ''  for  the  pretences 
that  have  been  resorted  to  to  put  the 
old  gentry  out  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  to  put  scandalous  little 
wretches  in/'  mark  Colonel  Vomer's 
dismissal,  and  read  Lord  Wharncliffe^s 
exposure,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  nomination  of  Borough  Justices  b/ 
JrfOrd  John  Russell. 

(Dr  Hare  then  talks  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Whigs  during  the  war). 
*^  A  battle  having  been  hst  in  Spaio^ 
J  can*t  forget  how  clamorous  thej 
were  in  the  Lords*  House,  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the 
war.  *  *  *  Next  summer  my  Lord 
Duke  loses  Gaud  by  surprise,  and  in 
great  danger  of  raising  the  siege  of 
Lisle  *  *  *  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
impeachments.  *  *  This  difficulty 
was  overcome,  and  the  campaign  proTr 
ed  very  glorious  to  his  Grace,  but  her 
.  fore  the  end  could  be  known  what  it 
could  be,  a  new  Parliament  was  to 
meet  the  16th  of  November,  the  me- 
morable day  on  which  his  Grace,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  repassed  the  Scheldt. 
Can  one  forget  what  the  party  then 
did  when  they  would  have  forced  Sir 
Peter  King  upon  the  Ministry  for 
Speaker,  when  the  Ministry  had  be^ 
fore,  mth  their  consent,  or  rather  in 
compliance  with  'them,  pitched  upon 
Sir  R.  Onslow?  •  •  But  nothing 
would  do,  they  had  the  Ministry  under 
difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  all  for- 
mer obligations,  they  would  take  their 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  Ministry  must 
be  dbtressed,  or  come  entirely  into 
them.  •  •*•— /Wcf,  p.  II. 

Our  Whigs  go  a  little  further  than 
their  ancestors.  If  any  one  is  una- 
ware '*  how  clamorous  they  were  in 
the  Lords*  House,  and  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the 
war,*'  even  "  when  battles  had  been" 
won  **  in  Spain,*'  let  him  peruse,  as 
a  specimen.  Earl  Grey's  speeches  a- 
bout  1612. 

But  again,  "  can  one  forget,**  can 
England  ever  for  one  moment  forget 
the  factious,  base  ingratitude,  evinced 
by  *'  what  the  party  then  did  when 
they  *'  actually — (still  distancing  their 
ancestors  in  the  race)  «  forced  '*  Mr 
Abercromby  «  upon  the  Ministry  for 
Speaker,  when  the  Ministry  had  be- 
fore, with  their  consent,  or  rather  in 
oemplisBee  with  them,"  and  in  d^- 
enee  to  their  opinion  reowdtd  at  the 
Jirst  meeting  o/*  the  reformed  Parlia" 


ment,  pitched  npoa  8if  Cbsrks  Vmj^^ 

ners  Sutton  ? 

Now  let  us  hear  Dr  Hare. 

«f  'Tis  certain  they  took  all  oppor* 
tunities  to  throw  contempt  on  the 
clergy,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  gain 
the  universities,  they  were  neglected 
to  the  last  degree,  and  run  down  iii  the 
most  opprobrious  manner  in  all  Whig 
conversation,  and  one  of  them,  Oxford* 
has  been  all  along  treated  as  a  pro? 
fessed  enemy.  Your  Grace  knows 
who  always  calls  the  most  considera. 
ble  body  of  them  Jesuits ;  and  thai 
w/iole  university  was  disobliged  to  the 
last  degree,  by  putting  upon  them  a 
divinity  professor,  after  the  Queen  had 
promised  Dr  Smalridge,  who  had  disv 
charged  the  office  as  a  deputy  some 
years  before,  greatly  to  their  satisfac? 
tioo,  and  indeed  he  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  most  valuable  man  of  the 
whole  party."    Ibid,  p.  18. 

Could  any  words  more  exactly  de« 
lineate  the  conduct  of  our  Whigs  to« 
wards  the  universities  ?  Do  not  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Holland  keep 
sentences  about  "  Jesuitism  **  con<* 
stantly  standing  b^  them,  «s  an  infal* 
lible  specific  against  any  argument 
proceeding  from  the  Episcopal  bench, 
which  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  re<* 
fute?  Dr  Hare  says  that  it  was  a 
subject  of  just  complaint  against  the 
W  higs  of  that  day  that  they  appointed 
a  Divuiity  professor  in  contempt  of  the 
wishes  of  the  university.  It  was  re- 
served for  our  Whigs,  who  condescend 
to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  petty  municipality  in  the 
kingdom  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  Crown,  not  only  to 
disoblige  and  overbear,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, the  whole  University  of 
Oxford,  but  to  commit  the  sin  of  eui 
deavouting  to  introduce  heresy  and 
schism  into  the  church,  by  tainting 
the  very  fountain  of  English  theology. 
Nor  are  they  satisfied  with  oppressing 
Oxford — even  their  darling  Univer* 
sity  of  London,  on  deviating  into  de- 
oency,  and  actually  evincing  a  sense 
of  religions  duty,  has  been  sternly 
checked  by  the  authoritative  disap* 
proval  of  the  ''  enlightened  '*  Home 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. So  entirely  are  the  Whigs 
bent  on  the  subjugation  and  degrada*- 
tion  of  all  men  of  learning,  and  the 
depression  of  *<  the  talent  and  merit 
of  the  present  enlightened  agQ.*' 

The  following  anecdote  gf  the  Wind- 
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gor  election  scarcely  exceeds  what  has 
been  reported  of  the  Windsor  election 
in  1837.  It  reminds  ns  of  the  two 
Dablin  postmen  who  were  dismissed 
from  His  Majesty*B  service  for  roting 
against  Mr  O'Conneli. 

**  A  poor  soldier,  whose  arm  was 
shot  off  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  who  had  a  pension  from 
Chelsea  College,  was  ordered  to  giro 
bis  vote  for  Lord  Vere,  having  a  house 
at  Windsor,  and  a  right  to  do  it,_ 
and  told,  if  he  did  not,  his  pension 
should  be  taken  away.  To  wnich  he 
answered,  «  I  will  venture  starving 
rather  than  it  shaU  be  said  that  I 
voted  against  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's grandson,  after  having  fol- 
lowed his  grandfather  so  many  hun- 
dred leagues.*  And,  accordingly,  he 
Toted  against  Lord  Yere.  I  don*t 
know  whether  they  have  taken  away 
his  pension ;  but  I  hope  they  wDlj 
for  1  have  sent  him  word,  if  they  do 
take  it  away,  I  will  settle  the  same 
upon  him  for  life." — Und,  p.  226. 

Not  only  do  the  corrupt  tricks  of 
electioneering  continue,  but  the  very 
common>places  of  parliamentary  in- 
vective remain  unaltered  since  last 
century.  In  reply  to  some  well-de- 
served and  spirited  animadversions. 
Lord  Melbourne,  when  just  installed 
as  Premier,  and  scarcely  warm  in  his 
new  seat,  thought  fit  to  say,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  ifth  July, 
1834,  that  '*  he  might  impute  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  that  he  was 
actuated  by  two  passions,  the  worst 
that  human  nature  could  be  actuated 
by — mortified  vanity ,  and  disappoint" 
ed  ambition," 

This  was  thought  new  and  cutting. 
Alas  1  Burke  had  anticipated  Lord 
Melbourne. 

**  Then  the  whole  Ministerial  cant 
h  quickly  got  by  heart.  The  preva- 
lence of  faction  is  to  be  lamented. 
All  opposition  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  effect  of  envy  and  disappointed 
ambition.*^ — Observations  on  a  late 
State  of  the  Nation, 

So  quickly  had  Lord  Melbourne 
got  by  heart  the  whole  Ministerial 
cant! 

Bat  what  an  era  of  purity  has  com- 
menced "  since  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation I "  Let  us  peep  into  the 
dark  ages  to  see  how  these  things 
were  once  managed,  that  we  may  en- 
Joy  our  superiority,  and  be  thankful 


fihat  we  are  not  ^s  those  narrow  and 
ignorant  persons  who  preceded  us. 

HaHam's  Const,  Hist,  i.  360,  note. 
--**  (In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.), 
Sir  Robert  Sadler  writes  to  some 
one,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  to 
inform  him  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  spoken  to  the  King,  who  was 
well  content  he  should  be  a  burgess  of 
Oxford,  and  that  he  should  '  order 
himself  in  the  said  room  according 
to  such  instructions  as  the  said  Duke 
of  Norfblk  should  give  him  from  the 
Ring.'  If  he  b  not  elected  at  Ox* 
ford,  the  writer  will  recommend  him 
to  some  of  my  lord*s  towns  of  his  hi* 
shoprick  of  Winchester." 

In  the  October  Number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs : — 

''  We  remember,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Mar- 
auis  of  Tavistock  indignantly  repelled 
the  insinuation  that  his  family  would 
ever  again  exert  any  influence  in  that 
borough.  It  happened,  however, 
that  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament 
the  members  for  this  little  town  were 
Lord  Russell,  the  son  of  the  se1f-de« 
nying  Marquis,  and  Colonel  Fox,  the 
son  of  Lord  Holland,  a  close  ally  of 
the  house  of  Russell." 

The  self-denying  ^arouis  says  (in 
a  letter  to  The  Times,  of  November 
16,  1637),  after  a  good  deal  of  uneasy 
verbiage — 

•  •  •  w  I  made  no  such  declara- 
tion as  that  which  the  reviewer  has 
attributed  to  me.  What  I  did  say, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  of  the  prece- 
ding speaker,  Mr  Alexander  Baring, 
was,  that  I  did  not  believe  that  if 
such  a  measure  of  reform  should  pass, 
and  the  borough  of  Tavistock  should 
be  enlarged  and  opened  to  L.IO 
householders,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  continue  to  return  both  its 
members,  or  even  to  attempt  it. 

"  Upon  this  opinion  of  mine,  given 
hastily  and  in  the  heat  of  the  debate, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  no  way 
bound  to  act ;  but  so  entirely  did  he 
participate  in  the  feeling  I  then  ex- 
pressed, that  he  has  never,  since  the 
Bill  passed,  exercised  any  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  a  se^ 
cond  candidate.  The  electors  now 
make  their  own  free  choice"  [t.  e.  as 
to  the  second  seat],  *'  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded tiiat  no  influence  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  possesses  would  induce  them 
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to  elect*'  [i.  e,  to  the  second  seaf] 
**  any  man  whose  political  principles 
are  at  variance  with  their  own. 

"  Having  been  a  Radical  Reform^ 
er  all  my  life  (J),  I  should  have  been 
lt)etter  pleased  with  the  Reform  Bill  if 
the  disfranchisement  clauses  had  been 
extended  to  Tavistock^  and  to  all 
other  boroughs  of  the  same  size.  I 
stated  this  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  period  in  question ;  but  the 
total  abandonment  of  all  fair  political 
influence,  arising  from  private  pro^ 
perti/,  and  identified  with  public  cha- 
racter, was  never  declared  or  contem- 
plated by  me.  Those  who  have  been 
at  all  acquainted  with  my  political 
opinions  know  that  I  have  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  reform  that  the  just  influence  of 
property  would  be  more  equally  dif- 
fused." •  *  * 

Poor  Tavistock!  both  lord  and 
borough  have  been  completely  dis- 
posed of  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  —  a  melancholy 
warning  to  Whig  Lords  against  med- 
dling with  the  plebeian  implements  of 
pen  and  ink.  Other  boroughs  there 
are  akin  to  Tavistock,  but  they  es- 
cape notice,  careni  quia  vate  sacro : 
they  have  no  champions  like  Lord 
Tavistock. 

But  though  a  little  nomination  re- 
mains in  high  patriotic  families,  who 
will  not  abuse  it,  at  least  borough  and 
county  jobbing  is  at  an  end. 

Is  it  at  an  end  ?  Colonel  Fox  aban- 
doned Stroud  to  Lord  John  Russell  I 
brother  of  the  self-denying  Marquis, 
and  he  has  got  a  good  place  in  the 
Ordnance. 

Mr  Kennedy  (the  one  English  mem- 
ber who  voted  for  Repale)  evacuated 
Tiverton  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmcr- 
ston.  Mr  Kennedy  has  got  a  good 
place  in  the  West  Indies. 

Lord  John  Churchill  (the  confiden- 
tial attendant  of  a  royal  Duke  in  close 
connexion  with  the  Government)  says, 
that  "  it  strikes  him  very  forcibly  that 
he  could  manage*'  to  get  Lord  Bland- 
ford  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
if  Lord  Blandford  would  rat,  and  re- 
turn him  for  Woodstock. 

Mr  O'Connell,  believing  Mr  Ruth- 
ven  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  grossly 
immoral  action,  ofliered  to  procure  him 
a  sum  of  money  or  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment^ to  induce  him  to  make  a  va* 
cancy  for  Kildare. 


Could  any  thing  worse  have  hap- 
pened under  Walpole  ? 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  demean- 
our of  the  Whigs  of  last  century 
towards  a  sovereign  who  necessarily 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  his  people.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  taken  from  Goldsmith's 
H^tory  of  England.  (See  Times, 
Jan.  IS.') 

**  The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the 
sovereign  of  half  his  subjects.  Of  this, 
however,  the  new*  elected  monarch 
(George  I.)  did  not  seem  sensible. 
It  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  nation,  that  lie  teas  hemmed 
round  by  men  who  soured  him  with  t/ieir 
own  interests  and  prejudices.  Only 
the  zealots  of  a  party  were  now  ad- 
mitted into  employment.  The  Whigs, 
while  they  pretended  to  secure  the 
crown  for  their  King,  were  with  all 
possible  acts  confirming  their  own  in- 
terests, extending  their  connexions, 
and  giving  laws  to  their  sovereign. 
An  instantaneous  and  total  change 
was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  trust, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  Whigs 
governed  the  senate  and  the  court: 
whom  they  would,  they  oppressed; 
bound  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
with  severe  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a 
distance  by  vile  distinctions,  and  then 
taught  them  to  call  this  liberty.** 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  we  do 
not  learn  that  Ministers  incessantly 
obtruded  themselves  on  the  privacy  of 
their  sovereign.  We  are  not  told  that 
the  royal  presence  was  pertinaciously 
haunted  by  persons  who  had  been  de- 
monstrated,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  be  eminently — alarmingly 
unfit  for  such  association. 

The  remembrance  of  all  these  hu- 
miliating facts  may  well  check  the 
vain-glorious  self-sufficiency  of  the 
age, — may  convince  us  that  "  the 
standard  of  morality  among  public 
men'*  must  be  raised,  and  must  be 
supported  by  far  higher  and  holier 
means  than  the  publication  of  debates, 
and  the  fallible,  inconstant,  and  float- 
ing public  opinion  which  is  now  so 
blindly  worshipped.  These  considera- 
tions may  well  dispose  us  not  to  lose 
hope  for  the  future,  but  to  acknow- 
ledge that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  and  to  appreciate  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  the  following  obser- 
vations of  the  illustrious  South : — 

f'  There  were  the  same  objects  to 
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vork  upon  men«  and  the  same  dispo- 
sitions and  inclinations  in  men  to  be 
Mrrought  upon,  before,  that  there  are 
now.  All  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
the  births  and  issue  of  men's  actions ; 
and  all  actions  come  from  the  meeting^ 
and  collision  of  faculties  with  suitable 
objects.  There  were  then  the  same 
incentives  of  desire,  on  the  one  side— 
the  same  attractiveness  in  riches,  the 
same  relish  in  sovereignty^  the  same 
temptation  in  beauty,  the  same  deli- 
cacy in  meats  and  taste  in  wines ;  and> 
on  tlie  other  side,  there  were  the  same 
appetites  of  covetousness  and  ambi- 
tioD,  the  same  fuel  of  lust  and  intem- 
perance." 

"  And  these  are  the  wheels  upon 
which  the  whole  visible  scene  of  af- 
fairs, ethic  and  politic,  turns  and  de- 
pends. The  business  of  the  world  is 
imitation,  and  that  which  we  call 
novelty  is  nothing  but  repetition." — 
JSouth's  Sermons,  v.  236. 

It  was  thought  a  novelty,  last  sum- 
mer, when  Joseph  Hume  propounded 
the  doctrine  that  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  a  dishonest  politician,  but 
an  honest  man.  That  is,  that  a  man 
may  vote  black  white  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  walk  up  Parliament 
Street  in  the  full  pride  and  bloom  of 
moral  integrity.  In  short,  that  the 
common  restraints  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  laid  aside  in  the  lobby,  to 
be  resumed  on  coming  out.  But  the 
fellow  cannot  be  original  in  any  thing ; 
this  sinful  folly  is  only  repeated  from 
the  dunces  of  South*s  time. 

'<  But  that  people  may  not  be  wicked 
without  some  plea  or  pretence  to  cover 
and  protect  them  from  being  thought 
so,  there  has  a  very  serviceable  dis- 
tinction been  found  out  and  asserted 
by  some,  between  a  religious  and  a  po^ 
litical  conscience,  in  every  one  that  is 
a  governor." — Ibid,  132. 

But  Joseph,  according  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  best  judge  of  character  in 
Europe,  "  is  an  ass,  and  not  worth  any 
man's  thinking  about."  Yet  some 
such  vicious  sophistry  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Dr  Pye  Smith, 
when  he  penned  that  extraordinary 
and  portentous  document,  in  which, 
after  stripping  Joseph's  character  of 
all  that  could  give  him  moral  or  po- 
litical weight,  he  ordains,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  said  Joseph  is  to  be 
deemed  the  soundest  of  all  guardians 
of  religion  ;  and  assuming  a  truly 
pontifical  tone,  issues  his  bidl  in  the 


character  of  Pope  Pye-us  J.,  decree- 
ing that  the  faithful  shall  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  The  same  delusion 
must  have  perverted  the  hearts'  of 
those  who  so  basely  came  forward  in 
1837  to  propose  an  enquiry  into  the 
pension  list,  which  enquiry  they  had 
themselves  called  <'  disgusting"  in 
1836 1  Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no 
man  thinks  himself  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  the  grossest  abuse,  or  of 
charges  of  the  utmost  immorality,  if 
they  are  explained  as  afiPecting  only 
his  political,  and  not  his  personal  cha- 
racter? This  may  be  a  convenient 
method  of  smoothing  the  asperities  of 
debate,  but  it  encourages  a  most 
wretched  moral  misconception. 

"  What  we  call  novelty  is  nothing 
but  repetition,"  observes  the  language 
of  a  professed  friend  of  the  Church. 

In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
seirs  resolution  respecting  Irish 
Church  property,  April  2,  1835,  Mr 
Fowell  Buxton  said,  that  "  in  his 
mind  there  never  was  so  unfortunate 
a,  mistake  as  to  suppose  that  a  church 
acquired  weight  and  influence  by 
wealth  and  power,  *  *  But  he 
should  like  now  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  of  a  body  of  men  who,  if  they 
entered  the  church,  could  enter  it 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  do^ 
ing  good;  who  could  be  influenced  by 
no  hope  of  affluence ;  and  though  he 
thought  it  was  natural,  and  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  mere  human  and  worldly 
means  should  be  inefficient,  yet,  he 
said,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
resbt  the  efforts  of  a  man,  who,  by  his 
disinterested  energy — by  his  self  de- 
nial— by  living  in  decent  privacy — by 
the  purity  of  his  conduct — by  his  cba- 
rity-r-by  what  he  would  call  the  visi- 
ble influence  of  his  virtuous  life,  show- 
ed that  he  sought  higher  rewards  than 
mere  worldly  acquisitions.  He  would, 
therefore,  dispense  with  these  advan* 
tages,  which  the  Protestant  Church 
possessed.  *  *  The  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  had 
been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  persecution, 
and  out  of  that  flame  had  arisen  as 
pure  and  apostolical  a  ministry  as  any 
in  the  world.  He  would  not  for  the 
world  do  those  good  men  an  injus- 
tice." 

So  he  voted  for  the  Appropriation 
Clause/ 

Was  this  argument  new?  It  had 
been  refuted  by  South  150  years  ago. 
*'  If  our  Church  cannot  be  great  j  which 
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is  better,  she  can  be  humble,  and  eon- 
tent  to  be  reformed  into  as  low  a  con- 
dition as  men  for  their  own  private 
advantage  would  have  her ;  who  wise- 
ly tell  her,  that  it  is  best  and  safest  for 
her  to  be  without  any  power  or  tempO' 
ral  advantage:  like  the  g^ood  physi* 
cian,  who,  out  of  tenderness  to  his 
patient,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  by 
drinking,  was  so  kind  as  to  rob  him 
of  his  silver  cup.*' — South*s  Sermonst 
i.  139. 

*'  The  second  way  by  which  the 
low  despised  condition  of  the  min- 
isters tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  min« 
istry  is,  because  it  discourages  men 
of  tit  parts  and  abilities  from  under- 
taking it.  •  «  •  But  we  have 
took  all  ways  to  affright  and  discou- 
rage scholars  from  looking  towards 
this  sacred  calling :  for  wiU  men  lay 
out  their  wit  and  judgment  upon  that 
employment,  for  the  undertaking  of 
which  both  will  be  questioned?  Would 
men,  not  long  since,  have  spent  toil- 
some days  and  watchful  nights  in  the 
laborious  quest  of  knowledge  prepa- 
rative to  this  work,  at  length  to  come 
and  dance  attendance  for  approbation, 
upon  a  junto  of  petty  tyrants,  actuated 
by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied 
fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from 
morality  ?  Will  a  man  exhaust  his 
livelihood  upon  books,  and  his  health, 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  upon  study,  to 
be  at  length  thrust  into  a  poor  village, 
where  he  shall  have  his  due  precari- 
ously, and  entreat  for  his  own ;  and 
when  he  has  it,  live  poorly  and  con- 
temptibly upon  it ;  while  the  same  or 
less  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  other 
calling,  would  bring  not  only  comfort 
but  splendour,  not  only  maintenance 
but  abundance  ?  It  is,  I  confess,  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  endure  this  con- 
dition ;  but  neither  religion  nor  reason 
does  oblige  either  them  to  approve, 
or  others  to  choose  it.** — Ibid.  1 14. 

The  real  tendency  of  Mr  Buzton*s 
plans  is  thus  unmasked. 

"  With  a  certain  sort  of  men  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  thorough 
reformation,  till  the  clergy  are  all 
clothed  in  primitive  rags,  and  brought 
to  lick  salt  at  the  end  of  their  table, 
who  think  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
it  much  too  good  for  them.** — Ibid, 
iv.  221. 

One  would  think  that  South  had 
actually  heard  the  wealthy  brewer*8 
praise  of  poverty,  as  well  as  the  re- 
forming earl's  noted  wbb,  *'  that  the 


day  might  eome  when  the  clergy 
should  sit  at  his  second  table,'* 

We  regard  it  as  new  and  marvel- 
lous that  many  sects  of  Protestants, 
who  dissent  from  the  Church  solely 
on  account  of  its  alleged  resemblance 
to  Romanism,  still  unite  most  cordial- 
ly with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  all 
'political operations.  South,  however, 
bad  observed  the  same  phenomenon. 

"  Now  that  while  the  Papists  were 
attacking  the  government  on  the  one 
side,  the  Puritans  should  fall  upon  it 
on  the  other,  and  that  both  these  par- 
ties should  so  exactly  keep  time  toge- 
ther in  troubling  it,  if  there  were  not 
something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  unison  correspond- 
ence [Query,  *  compact  alKancef]  be- 
tween them,  requires  (in  my  poor 
Judgment)  a  more  than  ordinary  reach 
of  understanding  to  conceive,  if  Me 
Papists  and  the  fanatics  are  really  so 
opposite  to  one  another,  how  came  it 
to  pass  that,  while  they  sat  together  in 
Parliament,  they  constantly  also  voted 
together  in  all  things  that  might  tend 
to  the  weakening  arid  undermining  of 
our  Church  f  Both  of  them  with  one 
heart  and  voice  promoting  indulgences 
and  comprehensions,  and  such  other 
arts  and  methods  of  destroying  us ; 
so  that  in  all  such  cases  our  Church 
was  sure  to  find  an  equally  spiteful 
attack  from  both  sides.'* — South,  iv. 
216. 

The  despicable  perversion  of  the 
holy  name  of  conscience,  in  order  to 
justify  the  indulgence  of  the  worst 
and  most  vindictive  feelings,  is  not 
new  and  peculiar  to  our  time.  Let 
those  who  lavish  all  their  sympathy 
on  the  violators  of  law,  and  reserve 
none  for  those  who  suffer  by  its  viola- 
tion— ^let  the  patrons  of  tithe-martyrs, 
and  church-rate  martyrs,  read  the  fol- 
lowing manly  expression  of  truth : — 

"  But  as  to  the  plea  of  conscience,  I 
shall  only  say  this,  that  I  will  under- 
take to  demonstrate  to  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  grain  of  sense  and 
reason,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  such  thing  as  government  in 
the  world,  where  the  subject  is  allow- 
ed to  plead  his  private  conscience  in 
bar  of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  For 
if,  while  the  prince  is  to  govern  by  law, 
the  law  is  to  be  governed  by  t/ie  sub- 
ject's conscience,  wheresoever  the  name 
and  title  of  sovereignty  may  be  lodged, 
the  power  is  undoubtedly  in  those  who 
over-rule  the  law.**>^Ibid.  iy.  228. 
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What  follows  u  worthy  of  the  moil 
Borious  eonsideration  pf  tb9  Church 
CommUsion. 

**  And  nowj  when  both  sense  and 
e^porienco  as  broad  as  daylight  has 
shown  us  what  the  party  means  by 
Popery,  what  by  true  Froteatantismt 
and  what  by  fieformation,  and  tho 
like,  is  this  a  time  of  day  for  any  who 
profess  and  own  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  play  fast  and 
loose>  to  trim  it  and  trick  it,  and  pr0« 
Taricate  with  the  Church  by  new 
schemes  and  models,  new  amendments 
and  abatements  of  its  orders  and  dis» 
eipUne,  in  favour  of  a  restless,  impia* 
eable  faction,  which  breathes  nothing 
less  than  its  utter  destruction  f  Has  not 
the  Church  of  England  cause  aboYo  all 
Other  churches  in  the  world  to  com* 
plain  and  cry  out,  ^  These  are  the 
wounds  which  I  have  received  in  the 
house  of  my  friends?'  '*^1V.  229. 

The  next  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs* 

*'  fittt  I  hope  no  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  ever  debase 
and  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  eall« 
ing  so  far,  as  to  want  either  courage 
or  eonscienoe  to  serve  the  govern. 
Ilient,by  testif^iitg  agunst  any  daring, 
domineering  faction  which  would  dis^ 
tarb  it,  though  never  so  much  in  favour 
mth  a,  no  man  certainly  deserving 
the  protection  of  the  government,  who 
does  not  in  hu  place  contribute  to  the 
support  of  it ;  as,  on  the  other  side, 
those  who  at  their  utmost  peril  have 
spoke,  and  others  who  have  fought  for 
the  support  of  it,  surely  of  all  others 
have  least  cause  to  be  discouraged  or 
forsook  by  it ;  howsoever  it  has  somo' 
times  happened  otherwise." -^W.  240. 
The  extravagant  claims  of  privi- 
lege which  were  advanced  by  the  late 
House  of  Commons  (misled  by  a  gar- 
bled Report),  startling  as  they  were, 
were  not  new  ;  they  emanated  from 
the  Long  Parliament,  "  who  murder- 
ed the  King,  annihilated  the  Lords, 
and  establbhed  the  worst  sort  of  de- 
mocracy that  ever  existed."  Lord 
Clarendon  disposes  of  this  question — 
South  shows  its  practical  tendency.-^ 
yet  have  we,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, returned  to  this  vomit  I  It  is 
again  a  crime — or,  at  least,  it  was  so 
under  the  last  Parliament — for  any 
man  to  affect  "  to  understand  their 
privileges,  -wldchpass  all  understand- 
ing but  their  own,*' 


Lord  Clarendon  says—**  *  We  are,'  • 
say  they, '  and  have  always  been  con* 
fessed,  the  only  judges  of  our  own 
privileges ;  and,  therefore,  whatsoever 
we  declare  to  be  our  privilege  is  such  i 
otherwise,  whosoever  determines  that 
it  is  not  so,  makes  himself  judge  of 
that  whereof  the  cognizance  only  bo« 
longs  to  us.*  And  this  sophistical 
riddle  perplexed  many,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  desperate  consequence 
they  saw  must  result  from  such  logic, 
taking  the  first  proposition  for  true, 
which,  being  rightly  understood,  is 
so,  have  not  been  able  to  wind  them* 
selves  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  eon. 
elusion,  I  say  the  proposition  rightly 
understood ;  they  are  the  only  judgei 
of  their  own  privileges  ;  that  is,  upon 
the  breach  of  those  privileges  which  the 
law  hath  declared  to  be  their  own,  and 
what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  upon 
such  breach.  But  there  can  be  no 
privilege  of  which  the  law  doth  not 
take  notice,  and  which  is  not  plead- 
able by  and  at  law.*'-.-£ft>/.  of  RebeU 
lion,  Bookiv. 

The  sort  of  use  which  would  be 
made  of  this  privilege  when  acquired 
is  explained  by  South : — ''  I  have  heard 
of  a  certain  sort  of  men  not  far  off,  who« 
when  they  had  tied  up  their  prince 
from  detaining  any  dangerous  or  sedi* 
tious  subject  in  prison,  thought  it  yet 
very  reasonable  for  themselves  to  im- 
prison whom  they  pleased*'  [e.  g,  the 
men  of  Ipswich  in  1835],  <<  and  as  long 
as  they  pleased,  according  to  that  un- 
erring rule  of  equity  and  right  reason 
(forsooth),  their  own  pleasure.  So 
that  (it  seems)  it  must  pass  for  slavery 
for  a  subject  to  be  kept  in  prison  by 
his  sovereign,  but  liberty  for  the  same 
person  to  be  held  in  durance  by  his 
fellow-subjects.  Oh  I  the  tyranny 
and  impudence  of  some  men !  '*— . 
South,  iv.  257. 

It  is  all  old — ^we  are  stumbling  over 
the  very  blocks  which  our  fathers 
tripped  on.  Even  the  new  brilliant 
system  of  concession  which  has  conci- 
liated Canada  into  rebellion,  and  made 
crime  rampant  in  Ireland — where,  in- 
deed. Popery  is  as  much  in  tde  ascend- 
ant as  it  could  be  after  the  most  suc- 
cessful rebellion — even  this  is  old  ;  it 
has  not  escaped  South.  Hear  him, 
ye  soothers  of  Papineau  and  throwers 
of  sops  to  0*Connell  I 

''  A  third  thing  that  makes  a  go- 
vernor justly  despised  is,  fearfuhiesa 
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of  and  mean  compliances  with  bold 
popular  offenders.  Some,  indeed,  ac- 
count it  the  very  spirit  of  policy  and 
prudence,  where  men  refuse  to  come  up 
to  a  law,  to  make  the  law  come  chum 
to  t/iem.  And  for  their  so  doing  have 
this  infallible  recompense,  that  they 
are  not  at  all  the  moro  loved,  but 
much  the  less  feared ;  and,  which  is  a 
sure  consequent  of  it,  accordingly  re- 
spected. But,  believe  it,  it  is  a  reso- 
lute, tenacious  adherence  to  well- 
chosen  principles  that  adds  glory  to 
greatness,  and  makes  the  face  of  a  go- 
vernor to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  those 
that  see  and  examine  his  actions. 
Disobedience,  if  complied  with,  is  infi- 
nitely encroaching,  and  having  gained 
one  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence, 
will  demand  another  tqwn  claim.  Every 
vice  interprets  a  connivance  as  appro- 
bation "^South,  i.  142. 

Enough  of  this.  Yet  let  us  hold  up 
the  mirror  to  this  conciliating,  tem- 
porizing Ministry. 

«  In  the  mean-time,  that  power, 
which  all  these  changes  aimed  at  se- 
curing, remains  still  as  tottering  and 
as  uncertain  as  ever.  TJicy  are  deli* 
vered  up  into  the  hands  of  those  w/w 
feel  neither  respect  for  their  persons  nor 
gratitude  for  their  favours  ;  who  are 
put  about  them  in  appearance  to  serve, 
in  reality  to  govern  them ;  and,  when 
the  signal  is  given,  to  abandon  and 
destroy  them,  in  order  to  set  up  some 
new  dupe  of  ambition,  who,  in  his 
turn,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destroy- 
ed. Thus  living  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nual uneasiness  and  ferment,  softened 
only  by  the  miserable  consolation  of 
giving  now  and  then  preferments  to 
those  for  whom  they  have  no  value, 
they  are  unhappy  in  their  situation, 
yet  find  it  impossible  to  resign ;  until* 


at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  very  attainment  of 
their  ends,  in  some  angry,  in  some 
haughty,  or  some  negligent  moment, 
they  incur  the  displeasure  of  those 
upon  whom  they  have  rendered  their 
very  being  dependant.  Then  perie- 
rent  tempora  longi  servitii;  they  are 
cast  off  with  scorn ;  they  are  turned 
out,  emptied  of  all  natural  character, 
of  all  intrinsic  worth,  of  all  essential 
dignity,  and  deprived  of  every  conso- 
lation of  friendship .  Having  rendered 
all  retreat  to  old  principles  ridiculous, 
and  to  old  regards  impracticable — not 
being  able  to  counterfeit  pleasure  or 
todi^harge  discontent — ^nothing  being 
sincere,  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their 
minds— it  b  more  than  a  chance  that, 
in  the  delirium  of  the  last  stage  of 
their  distempered  power,  they  make 
an  insane  political  testament,  by  which 
they  throw  all  their  remaining  weight 
and  consequence  into  t/ie  scale  of  their 
declared  enemies,  and  the  avotoed  au- 
thors of  their  destruction.  Thus  they 
finish  their  course.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible that  the  whole,  or  even  a  great 
part,  of  these  effects  on  their  minds-^ 
I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  their 
fortunes — conld  have  appeared  to  them 
in  their  first  departure  from  the  right 
line,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  re- 
jected every  temptation  with  horror. 
The  principle  of  these  remarks,  like 
every  good  principle  in  morality,  is 
trite ;  but  its  frequent  application  is 
not  the  less  necessary."  —  Observa- 
tions on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation ; 
and  this  was  written,  not  in  1837  or 
1838,  but  the  best  part  of  a  century 
since  I  Well  might  South  exclaim— 
''  What  we  call  novelty  is  nothing 
but  repetition  I " 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  FIOHTINO  A  DUEL. 


*'  I  NEVER  fought  a  due], — I  never 
shall  fight  a  duel ;  not  that  I  have  re- 
gistered a  vow  to  excuse  poltroonery, 
and  give  license  to  foul  speech,  for  that 
has  in  it  all  the  blasphemy  of  a  villain, 
and  baseness  of  a  coward.  But  I 
never  will  fight  a  duel :  for  I  have  not 
that  hot  temper  which  pushes  too  many 
by  the  shoulders  into  a  sudden  quar- 
rel, and  irrational  resolution  to  do  the 
most  unreasonable  things,  out  of  which 
they  have  not  the  after  courage  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  by  taking  the  shame, 
as  they  ought,  to  their  own  doors.  In 
the  first  place,  I  never  Jret  hated  any 
man  sufficiently  to  desire  to  take  away 
his  life ;  and  never  loved  one  sufficient- 
ly to  give  him  the  chance  of  taking 
mine.  For  to  give  him  that  chance 
upon  the  plea  of  hating  him,  is  the 
most  unreasonable  of  all  unreasonable 
follies.  I  cannot  conceive,  therefore, 
any  excuse  to  myself  for  a  breach  of 
the  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder  ;*  but  the  extreme  of  weakness, 
which  would  make  me  submit  to  that 
which  I  abhor,  and  out  of  mere  cow- 
ardice assume  the  valiant  air.  Come 
what  may,  I  will  act  the  man  to  my- 
self, nor  to  the  world  avow  my  rea-- 
sons,  and  bear  with  what  fortitude  I 
may  imputations  against  my  courage. 
I  have  often  thought  upon  this  subject, 
so  often  that  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
take  me  unawares,  and  catch  me, 
through  mere  surprise,  into  the  folly, 
nay,  the  wickedness  I  condemn." 
Such  were  the  words,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  or  at  least  the  substance  of 
what  I  heard,  uttered  at  a  dinnerparty 
not  long  since,  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  seen  active  service  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  when  duelling  became  the 
subject  of  the  conversation.  There 
were  none  present  that  did  not  ap- 
plaud the  declaration ;  though  some 
doubted  if  on  trial  he  would  keep  his 
word  to  himself.  I  trust  greatly  to 
physiognomy  ;  and  have  no  doubt  he 
wiJl,  for  he  bad  that  calm  look  of  re- 
solution which  is  the  index  of  a  brave 
man.  Some  doubted  the  general  po- 
licy of  suppressing  duelling,  if  practica- 
ble ;  but  most  denied  the  practicability. 
The  usual  arguments  for  and  against 
the  practice  were  brought  forward— 
but  as  it  is  a  subject  that  has  already 
been  exh^^ostedj  and  on  which  nothing 


new  can  be  said — the  question  really 
resting  upon  conscience,  and  th^  de- 
gree of  moral  courage — I  will  not  re- 
peat what  was  said  in  defence,  or  in 
condemnation  of  duelling,  but  rather 
extract  the  more  useful  part  of  the  con- 
versation— how  to  avoid  it.  In  doing 
which  I  will  tell  an  anecdote  or  two, 
which  much  amused  me,  especially 
one  wherein  may  be  discovered  a  very 
novel  mode  of  extricating  one  not  very 
much  disposed  to  fight  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  challenge. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  story  was  very  positive 
that  nearly  all  challengers  and  chal- 
lenged are  extremely  obliged  to  se- 
conds, who  will  have  the  goodness  to 
settle  the  business  amicably.  He  de- 
clared that  the  first  year  he  settled  in 

the  town  of  T ,  he  was  seven  times 

called  upon  to  act  as  second,  but  there 
had  not  been  one  duel.  That  tired  of 
this  troublesome  office  of  being  the 
**  Redresser  of  Wrongs,"  he  declared 
publicly,  that  the  next  time  he  was 
determined  to  smell  powder,  and  after 
this  declaration  he  never  was  again 
called  upon  to  be  second.  I  wish  I 
could  show  the  peculiar  grave  humour 
with  which  my  friend  related  his  story ; 
as  well  as  I  can,  I  will  recollect  the 
wording  of  it,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do ; 
at  the  same  time  I  will  not  do  him  the 
injustice  at  all  to  insist  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  my  memory. 

A  gentleman  whose  taste  for  fash- 
ionable expense  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  to  one  of  our  quondam 
Norman  islands,  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  "  Honourable,'"  who  h&d 
established  himself  in  the  same  place 
for  similar  reasons.  Both  called  them- 
selves Captains,  and  the  Honourable 
had  really  held  that  rank  in  the  army, 
and  was  in  fact  a  brother  of  Lord 
Victone,  who,  like  Falconbridge,  was 
"  Lord  of  his  presence,  and  no  land 
besides."  Our  Honourable  hero,  there- 
fore, derived  but  little  from  his  descent 
but  the  prefix  to  his  cognomen.  And 
his  '*  half.pay*'  (all  that  his  military 
career  had  procured  for  him,  although 
amply  sufficient  to  reward  his  military 
services,  which  invidious  history  had 
neglected  to  record)  was  wholly  inade- 
auate,  in  a  coimtry  where  brandy  was 
thirty  shillings  the  gallon,  to  meet  hi^ 
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habitual  wants,  tbere  being  a  woful 
disagreement  between  his  ways  and 
means.  The  comparatiye  cheapness 
of  this  essential  article  in  Guernsey 
had,  therefore,  attracted  the  Hononr- 
able  Captain  to  that  island,  with  al- 
most as  much  force  as  the  dread  of 
dans  had  expelled  him  from  England 
.i^these  two  sets  of  evil  spirits  acting  on 
him  like  the  opposite  magnetic  or  elec« 
trie  forces.  The  other  Captain  had 
insulated  himself  from  dread  of  duns 
alone.  Sagacious  cooks  determine 
when  a  roastiog-pig  is  sufficiently  done 
by  the  rolling,  and  at  last  dropping 
out  of  the  eyes.  Now  the  optics  of  the 
Honourable  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  roaster  at  that 
interesting  crisis,  and  showed  that  he 
was  Ttearli/  done.  They  sur?eiUed  un- 
steadily towards  his  nose,  with  the 
■arae  lack-lustre,  and  looseness,  when-* 
ever  his  still  more  unsteady  hands  were 
engaged  in  raising  the  oscillating  glass 
to  his  mouth,  and  were  generally  suf- 
fosed  with  tears,  as  if  sensitive  at  the 
loss  of  the  precious  liquid,  always 
largely  spilt  in  its  agitated  passage,  for 
in  thb  instance  practice  had  failed  to 
make  the  hand  perfect ;  and  though 
there  were  certain  scintillations  from 
the  nose,  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
dry  up  the  moisture.  The  rest  of  the 
contour  of  this  dilapidated  appendage 
to  nobility  may  be  more  lightly  sketch- 
ed. Nearly  sixty  years  had  not  pass- 
ed over  hb  head,  so  much  as  lighted 
upon  it,  and  by  their  weight  seemed  to 
have  depressed  it,  so  that  theloose  folds 
of  skin  beneath  his  chin  hung  like  a 
dingy  crimson  festoon,  or  upper  fringe 
to  his  waiatcoat,  reaching  the  third  but- 
ton. The  remainder  of  his  person  was 
80  loosely  enveloped  in  negligent  and 
somewhat  threadbare  habiliments  as 
not  to  be  defined,  with  the  exception  of 
his  legs,  which  came  under  Euclid's 
definition  of  lines  «'  without  breadth," 
they,  saving  the  ankles,  bore  about  the 
same  nroportion  to  the  diameter  of  his 
pantaloons  as  that  of  the  ramrod  of  a 
musket  does  to  the  calibre  of  a  ninety- 
two  pounder.  Such  was  the  Honour- 
able Captain  M.  Our  other  hero. 
Captain  R.  was  a  totally  different  per- 
sonage.  He  was  a  smart  dapper  little 
man,  and  yet  wanting  some  years  of 
middle  age.  He  had  in  many  a  town 
in  England  assumed  the  character  of 
ft  spruce,  knowing  squiret — a  critic  in 
ffigs,  horses,  and  frock-coats-.of  which 
1m  he  had  JoBt  me  of  MMh  la  ia$ 


possession;  by  squaring  his  elbows, 
and  wearijig  his  beaver  with  a  dashing 
air,  he  evidently  flattered  himself  thi^ 
he  made  the  most  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly knew  that  those  who  supplied  him 
with  those  commoditiet  made  mucb 
less.  On  his  arrival  at  Gnemier,  an 
acquaintance  with  an  Honourable  be- 
came the  object  of  Captain  R.*s  ambt* 
tion.  The  Honourable  Captaki  M. 
being  a  personage  of  easy  access,  his 
wishes  were  soon  accomplished.  In 
a  few  days  the  two  Captains  were 
inseparables;  but  brief,  alast  was 
the  duration  of  this  suddenly  formed 
friendship.  The  honour  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  two  Captains  was  solicit^ 

ed  at  the  mess  of  the regiment^ 

then  statione<f  in  the  island.  The  in*' 
vitation  was  accepted;  the  festive 
day  passed  with  the  usual  routine  of 
toasts,  songs,  hiccupping  of  thanks  ; 
**  unaccustomed  to  public  i^eakidg,** 
he.  &c.,  common  to  such  occasions ; 
and  at  night  the  two  friends  wers 
safely  conveyed  by  an  orderly  to  their 
respective  lodgings.  So  far  all  was 
well.  But  the  following  morning 
rose  under  other  auspiees.  The  two 
Captains  discoursed  on  the  events  of 
the  preceding  day ;  and  certain  ob« 
servations  were  made,  and  unfortu- 
nately overheard  and  reported,  whicli 
were  considered  to  be  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  the  mess.  The  officers 
of  the  — ^-  regiment  were  indignant, 
and  promptly  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  wait  on  the  Honourable  Captain 
and  his  friend,  and  demand  an  explaF- 
nation,  and,  as  the  case  might  require, 
an  apology.  The  Honourable  at  onee 
denied  that  he  had  made  any  observa* 
tions  whatever  on  the  subject  referred 
to,  adding,  that  in  fact  he  had  suffer^ 
ed  so  much  from  a  giddiness  in  his 
head  on  that  day,  to  which  he  wae 
constantly  subject,  that,  so  ikr  from 
noticing  what  had  passed  at  the  mess, 
he  could  but  very  indistinctly  remem- 
ber that  he  had  dined  there  at  all ; 
that  his  friend  Captain  R.  had  told 
him  something  of  the  reports  in  ques- 
tion, but  what  be  could  not  recollect  t 
and  therefore,  if  the  officers  wished 
further  information,  he  thought  they 
had  better  wait  on  Captain  R. 

The  news  that  two  officers  had  beeft 
deputed  to  call  to  account  the  authors 
of  some  expressions  reflecting  on  their 
regiment  soon  reached  Captain  R., 
whose  olfactories  were  gifted  by  na- 
ture witli  a  higUy  seaBitiTe  pere«|i« 
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tion  and  antipathy  to  ih%  most  distant 
smell  of  gunpowder;  and  he  had 
scarcely  relieved  his  nose  from  a  di** 
agreeable  and  premonitory  irrit»- 
tion^  when  the  two  officers  made  their 
appearance^  and  announced  their  bo* 
siness.  Captain  R.  put  his  handker- 
chief to  his  nose  again*  begged  the 
gentlemen  to  take  seats ;  hemmed ;  had 
heard  of  such  reports  oertunly;  the 
Honourable  Captain  M.  had  men- 
tioned them,  but  did  not  know  from 
what  authority ;  no  doubt  the  Hon- 
ourable would  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. The  officers  replied  that 
they  had  already  called  on  the  Hon- 
ourable Captain  M.,  and  related  the 
result  of  their  visit.  Captain  R., 
surprised  at  this  statement,  repeated 
his  assertion  more  decidedly^  largely 
commenting  on  his  worthy  friend's 
imperfection  of  memory,  throwing  in 
sage  and  conciliatory  observations  on 
the  difficultv  of  tracing  idle  reports, 
and  of  the  impossibility  that  such  re- 
ports could  in  the  least  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  so  distinguished  a  corps. 
The  officers  gpravely  replied  that  they 
should  feel  it  their  duty  to  call  again 
on  the  Honourable  Captain,  and  re- 
port to  him  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place ;  and  receiving  and 
returning  many  formal  obeisances, 
left  Captain  R.  to  his  own  medita- 
tions, which  were  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  He  threw  open 
the  window  to  ventilate  the  room,  for 
;o  his  delicate  nostrils  the  scarlet  nni- 
irms  seemed  to  have  left  an  odour  as  if 
ley  had  been  fumigated  with  snlphu- 
'  hydrogen ;  but  he  soon  became 
ealm  enough  to  reflect  that,  shoidd  the 
affdir  proceed  further,  his  most  pru- 
dent course  would  be  to  flz  the  charge 
on  bis  Honourable  friend,  who  in  all 
likelihood  would  have  neither  the  will 
Bor  the  ability  to  take  any  dangerous 
measures  for  his  own  vindication. 
Fortified  by  this  reflection,  he  recei- 
Ted  the  officers,  on  their  return  from 
the  Honourable's  lodgings,  with  an 
air  of  gallantry  ;  and  when  those  gen- 
tiemen  informed  him  that  the  Honour* 
able  Captain  M.,  in  repelling  his 
charge,  applied  to  it  in  round  terms 
the  lie  direct,  and  therefore  that,  antS 
Captain  R.  had  an  opportiroitv  to  take 
what  measures  he  might  think  neces- 
sary to  prove  himself  a  man  of  honour, 
they  should  consider  the  object  of 
their  nu3sion  suspended.  The  little 
Captda  Mt  so  ooi^deBt  of  the  non^ 
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oombativeness  of  his  antagonist,  that 
he  began  to  look  and  talk  fiercely. 
He  assured  the  officers  the  sun  should 
not  set  before  he  had  avenged  so  fla- 
grant an  insult;  and,  satisfied  with 
this  assurance,  they  withdrew. 

Relieved  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  uniforms,  the  Captain  paused  to 
form  the  plan  of  his  unavoidable  cam- 
paign. The  challenge  was  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  a  prudent  second  provided. 
One  was  fortunately  at  hand,  in  the 
penon  of  a  late  haberdasher,  who  had 
retired  to  the  island  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  and  his  creditors, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house ;  and 
who,  whether  for  a  more  convenient 
disguise,  or  upon  the  plea  of  having 
home  some  temporary  rank  in  one  of 
the  numerous  volunteer  corps,  had 
assumed,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair 
of  nascent  mustaches,  the  imposing 
appellation  of  Major  Frogs.  The 
Major  had  professed  a  warm  friend- 
ship for  our  Captain,  and  had  often 
conversed  with  him  on  affairs  of  ho- 
nour, which  he  affected  perfectly  to 
understand.  The  eclat  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a  duel  would  ensure  his 
aid  on  this  occasion,  and  our  Captain 
had  good  reasons  to  feel  assured  that 
a  more  disci eet  and  less  sanguinary 
Major  could  not  be  found,  either  on 
or  out  of  the  list  of  the  whole  British 
army.  The  next  point  was  to  make 
his  wiU  —  the  thought  raised  a  sigh 
— but  this  proceeding  was  judicious, 
that  the  Msjor  and  his  landlady  might 
be  summoned  to  witness  it.  From 
this  solemn  act  two  advantages  would 
be  obtmned — the  Major  would  be  im- 
pressed with  great  ideas  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  friend,  and  the  landlady 
would  form  a  notion  that  he  had 
really  something  to  beqneath.  A  no- 
tary was  not  required,  as  the  formula 
of  Rabelais,  '*  I  owe  much — I  have 
nothing — I  beqneath  the  rest  to  the 
poor,**  was  snfllcient  to  define  and  dis- 
pose of  all  our  hero's  worldly  posses- 
ions. These  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Major  having  acee- 
^M  to  the  Captain  s  proposal,  the  two 
friends  immediately  held  council- of- 
war,  and .  sate  down  to  pen  the  chal- 
lenge and  determine  on  the  time  and 
place  for  the  combat.  It  is  recorded 
as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  miHU 
tary  foresight,  that  Napoleon,  before 
he  quitted  Paris  to  command  the 
Ariny  of  Italy,  pointed  out  on  a  map 
Hn^  Pkdiis  of  Marengo  as  the  spetou 
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which  he  conjectured  that  he  should 
bo  able  to  fight  a  great  battle  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;  and  the 
result  fully  proved  his  sagacity.  Our 
heroes  were  not  less  prospective : 
They  knew  the  neighbourhood,  and 
fixed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  field,  half 
a  mile  from  the  town,  as  the  place  best 
fitted  for  the  hostile  meeting,  and  the 
time,  six  o* clock  p.m.  precisely,  was 
not  less  judiciously  chosen.  The  Ho- 
nourable Captain  M.'s legs  daily  struck 
work  long  before  that  hour ;  and  even 
in  the  morning  had  long  declined  to 
bear  their  master  with  much  certainty 
on  any  surface  approaching  to  an  in- 
clinea  plane.  If,  therefore,  contrary 
to  all  reasonable  calculation,  the  Ho- 
nourable Captain*s  courage  and  legs 
should  convey  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  it  was  deemed,  by  Captain  R. 
at  least,  to  be  physically  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  reach  the  top 
of  it.  Assurance  thus  made  doubly 
sure,  the  Captain  penned  his  defiance 
in  fierce  language  and  a  bold  hand, 
and  despatched  the  Msyor  to  deliver  it 
in  due  form  to  his  Honourable  antago- 
nist. 

Of  somo  undecided'  subjects  it  has 
been  said  that  the  reasonings  are  all 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  facts  on  the 
other.  Experience  has  proved  the 
efibct  of  blood  in  dogs,  horses,  and 
game-cocks,  and  yet  not  without  some 
plausible  arguments  this  energizing 
influence  has  been  denied  as  existing 
in  the  human  race.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
our  Honourable  had  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  he  had  never  diluted  with 
water ;  so  that  when  the  politic  Ma- 
jor Frogs  called  and  presented  the 
challenge,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  a  huge  pair  of.  horse-pistols 
which  their  owner,  sitting  in  his 
easy- chair,  was  busily  employed  in 
putting  into  fighting  trim.  From  the 
unsteadiness  of  his  hands,  he  had  cut 
his  thumb  with  the  flints,  and  had 
twice  pricked  his  fingers  instead  of 
the  touch-hole,  but  nevertheless  he 
was  going  on  with  hb  work,  and  the 
brandy-bottle  stood  with  cork  undrawn 
on  the  sideboard.  By  the  aid  of  his 
spectacles,  the  Honourable  managed 
to  decipher  the  formidable  epistle, 
and  then  coolly  saying  that  he  had 
expected,  from  what  had  passed  that 
morning,  to  receive  some  such  com- 
munication from  Captain  R.,  instant- 
ly accepted  all  its  conditions. 

The  Major*e  bgrneward  meditations 
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were  of  a  mixed  character.  He  felt 
proud  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  believed  himself  competent 
to  undertake  all  the  usual  duties  of  a 
second ;  videiicet,  to  present  a  chal- 
lenge with  due  formality  and  decorum 
— to  arrange  the  meeting  with  another 
equally  punctilious  second,  and  talk  of 
the  custody  of  the  honour  of  their  re- 
spective friends — to  procure  pistols  in 
the  most  public  manner  with  an  air  of 
mysterious  secrecy— and  then  at  a 
well- chosen  crisis  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  meeting  by  the  aid  of  the 
gentle  conjunction — your  if  is  your 
only  peacemaker  —  "  7j^  sir,  your 
friend  will  acknowledge — and  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  to  admit  on  the  part 
of  my  friend  that,**  &c.  &c. — and  the 
afiTair  is  finally  settled,  to  the  mutual 
honour  of  both  parties.  When  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  both  parties  can 
be  brought  into  the  field,  the  tf  should 
not  be  employed  until  the  ground  bo 
measured  and  the  arms  loaded,  and 
then  the  firing  the  pistol  in  the  air 
makes  a  most  imposmg  report  both  in 
their  own  ears  and  in  the  newspapers. 
All  this  theory  of  modem  chivalry 
was  well  understood  by  the  Major; 
but  theory  and  practice  are  like  a  pair 
of  scissors — excellent  when  united,  but 
unscrew  the  blades  and  neither  is  good 
for  any  thing.  Now  our  Major  was 
essentially  a  theorist ;  his  rank  in  the 
army  was  purely  theoretical — ^he  had 
never  loaded  a  pistol  in  his  life  but  in 
idea — and  although  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  measuring,  in 
all  his  cot<n/«rmarchings  he  had  never 
measured  paces  in  the  open  air  in  his 
life,  and  whether  a  pace  was  three- 
quarters  or  ell  wide  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  arithmetic.  On  these  and 
other  points  of  practice  he  had  calcu- 
lated on  extracting,  by  his  acquies- 
cence, sufiicient  information  from  the 
Honourable  Captain  M.*8  second.  But 
the  Honourable  had  not  named  his  se- 
cond, but  simply  said  he  was  provided 
and  would  bring  him.  This  unanti- 
cipated circumstance  had  subverted 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  diplomacy. 
How,  when,  and  to  whom  was  he  to 
propose  the  pacific  iff  A  pistol  in 
the  unsteady  hand  of  the  Honourable 
might  be  as  dangerous  to  the  second 
as  to  the  principal.  But  then  the  hill 
— the  enemy  must  die  of  asthma  or 
apoplexy  before  he  could  accomplish 
one  half  of  its  ascent. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Migorj 
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our  Captain^  like  a  pradent  general^ 
had  made  a  recognisance  of  the  des- 
tined field  of  battle,  and  had  returned 
so  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely inaccessible  to  hb  antagonist^ 
that  ho  received  the  Major's  report 
that  the  challenge  had  been  promptly 
accepted  with  admirable  composure. 
Arms  were  provided.  At  dinner  the 
heat  of  the  weather  had  destroyed  ap- 
petite and  created  thirst,  and  the  con- 
versation became  less  animated  as  the 
fated  hour  approached.  The  Major, 
in  fact,  appeared  to  be  more  abstract- 
ed than  his  friend — the  horse-pistols 
and  the  difficulty  of  negotiation  haunt- 
ed his  imagination.  The  Captain, 
looking  at  his  watch,  was  the  first  to 
announce  that  the  hour  was  come.  The 
march  began  in  military  state,  and  at 
the  precise  moment  principal  and  se- 
cond stood  on  the  summit  of  the  grassy 
knoll. 

It  was  a  brilliant  evening  ;  the  sun 
gloriously  backed  our  champions,  and, 
as  if  to  urge  them  onwards,  threw  their 
long  shadows  before  them  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  down  the 
steepest  declivity  of  which  a  path,  over- 
shadowed by  coppicfi-wood,  wound, 
which  led  by  much  the  nearest  course 
to  the  residence  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  Honourable  Captain's  walking  ex- 
perience had  not  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  by  this  path 
make  his  line  of  approach  to  the  place 
of  combat. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  their 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  po- 
sition, the  Captain  and  his  "  fidus 
Achates"  at  first  looked  somewhat 
pale  and  anxious — ^both  breathed  quick 
and  were  silent — ^both  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, as  if  by  one  instinct,  looked  at 
their  watches.  They  were  punctual 
to  their  appointment — but  where  was 
the  foe  ?  Two  long  minutes  elapsed, 
and  still  they  remained  sole  masters  of 
the  field.  The  faculty  of  speech  re- 
turned. The  Captain  ventured  to  as- 
sert that  the  Honourable  had  not  the 
courage  to  meet  him,  and  muttered 
the  word  "poltroon" — in  another  se- 
cond talked  of  exercising  a  horsewhip, 
and  afifected  to  marvel  that  his  friend's 
penetration  had  not  discovered  the  in- 
tended base  deception  when  he  recei- 
ved the  pretended  acceptance  of  the 
challenge.  Touched  by  this  remark, 
the  Miyor  replied  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  antagonist 
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fully  intended  to  give  Iiim  the  meet- 
ing, and  then  first  mentioned  to  the 
evidently  surprised  Captain  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  long  horse-pistols — 
at  the  relation  of  which  fact  it  was 
apparent  that  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  Captain.  He  looked  again 
at  his  watch,  and  then  asked,  in  a 
manner  gentle  but  quick,  how  long  a 
man  of  honour  ought  to  wait  for  his  an- 
tagonist ?  The  M^yor,  whose  ear  and 
eye  seemed  at  the  moment  attracted 
to  something  taking  place  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  knoll,  answered  in- 
stantly— "  Two  minutes ;  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  a  gentleman  to  wait 
longer;  and  we  have  been  here  five 
minutes,  and  ought  instantly  to  leave 
the  ground. '*  Then  facing  about,  both 
heroes  began  to  descend  the  hill  by 
the  same  path  by  which  they  had  atU 
vanced. 

This  memorable  field  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  green  knoll  with  steep 
sides,  and  two  paths  leading  to  its 
summit,  the  one  on  its  eastern,  the 
other  on  its  western  side.  But  it 
should  have  been  noticed  that  the  top 
of  this  hill  for  about  thirty  yards  was 
so  slightly  convex,  that  for  all  pur* 
poses  of  chivalry  it  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  plane ;  and  this  plane 
was  so  much  elevated,  that  a  person 
emerging  from  either  path  would  find 
the  opposite  line  of  theliill  the  bound- 
ary of  his  horizon,  with  nothing  but 
sky  beyond  it.  Parties  might  there- 
fore be  at  no  great  distance,  and  not 
see  each  other.  And  so  it  happened 
in  this  case.  So,  while  Captain  R. 
and  his  second,  M«jor  Frogs,  are  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  the  Honourable  is  just 
reaching  the  top,  it  may  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  go  back  in  the  story,  to 
give  full  time  for  escape.  It  has  been 
seen  that  when  Major  Frogs  left  the 
Honourable  Captain  perplexed  with 
the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge, the  latter  gentleman  was  busily 
employed  in  preparation  for  battle. 
He  had  not  thought  proper  to  name 
his  second  to  M^jor  Frogs,  but,  never- 
theless, he  had  not  been  unmindful  of 

the  necessity  of  such  an  appendage 

nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to  find  a  friend 
worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  willing 
to  take  upon  himself  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  office.  The  Quarter- 
master of  the  Regiment,  a  brawny 

Caledonian,  whose  legs  had  often  scaled 
Ben-Nevjs^and  whose  Atlanteanshoak 
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ders  seemed  almost  broad  enough  to 
have  carried  that  mountaio,  was  a  near 
neighbour  to  the  Honourablci  and  al- 
though but  a  recent  acquaintance,  had 
bound  himself  to  him  by  a  tie  indisso- 
luble in  a  true  Highland  heart ; — ho 
had  recognised  in  the  Honourable  the 
brother  of  the  noble  head  of  his  clan 
— he  had  assisted  in  the  consumption 
of  his  cogniac — and  for  either  of  these 
considerations  would  qaite  as  readily 
have  fought  a  duel  for  his  friend  as 
have  been  his  second.  Provided  thus 
with  a  trusty  squire,  he  gallantly  moved 
forward  to  meet  the  foe  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  The  Quartermaster,  indeed, 
knew  the  spot,  and  took  the  nearest 
way  to  it ;  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  a  place  by  no  means 
very  accessible  to  his  friend.  He  never 
doubted  that  a  Scot  would  fight  any- 
where  and  could  go  anywhere  where 
mortal  man  could  go,  to  fight.  It 
was  only  when  they  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  he  saw  his  friend 
black  in  the  face  and  nearly  breath- 
less at  the  third  step  of  the  ascent, 
that  lie  was  undeceived  in  his  long- 
established  opinion.  After  a  pause, 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Quartermaster 
applied  round  the  Honourable's  back 
helped  him  a  few  yards  higher  up  the 
path,  which  then  became  so  steep, 
that  advance  by  such  means  was  obvi- 
ously impracticable.  Another  pause. 
The  Quartermaster  looked  at  his  watch 
— not  quite  ten  minutes  to  spare — ten 
hours  at  that  rate  of  march  would  not 
suflace  to  gain  the  height.  But  If  Her- 
ctiles  had  endowed  the  Quartermas- 
ter's shoulders  with  strength,  Pallas 
had  inspired  his  head  with  knowledge 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  pift. 
"  Gude  faith.  Captain,"  said  the  Scot, 
"  your  shanks  are  nae  canny  at  a 
scaur,  so  we  must  e'en  mak*  a  pair 
serve  for  baith  ; " — so,  pocketing  his 
watch,  he  deliberately  mounted  the 
Honourable  on  his  back,  and  by  dint 
of  passing  strength  bore  him  pick-a- 
back to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  two  heads  of  our 
ascending  heroes  had  risen  full  orbed 
above,  the  crowns  of  two  hats  might 
be  discerned  rapidly  disappearing  at 
the  head  of  the  opposite  path. 

The  Honourable  shouted,  and  the 
Quartermaster  strode  across  the  plat- 
form  to  try  if  he  might  see  the  expect- 
ed foe.  What  the  Captain  and  Ma- 
jor Frogs  had  seen  or  heard  of  their 
antagonists  does  not  appear^  but  the 


Captain  did  not  look  back  more  than 
once,  and  the  Major  not  at  all ;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  were 
deaf ;  but  they  made  such  good  speed 
that  they  reached  a  part  of  the  path 
which  is  concealed  by  a  high  bank, 
and  did  not  stop  till  they  were  out  of 
danger ;  certain  it  is,  that  they  who 
remained  masters  of  the  field  were 
unconscious  that  it  had  been  previously 
occupied.  They,  therefore,  waited  pa- 
tiently on  their  station,  until  the  shades 
of  evening  closed  in,  and  scorning  even 
the  semblance  of  retreat,  descended, 
the  Honourable  mostly  in  a  sitting 
position,  by  the  less  precipitous  path 
which  led  towards  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters. As  they  entered  the  town  tliey 
were  informed  by  a  friend  that  their 
intention  had  been  made  known  to 
the  municipal  authorities — that  Cap- 
tain R.  and  Major  Frogs  had  been 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Tho 
two  friends,  therefore,  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  Honourable's  lodg- 
ings, and  found  the  bottom  of  tho 
brandy-bottle  with  much  greater  fa- 
cility than  they  had  found  the  top  of 
the  hill.  On  the  following  moniing 
infinite  were  the  rumours  spread 
through  the  island  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  courage  of 
the  parties,  and  the  precaution  of  tho 
authorities.  In  her  application  to  tho 
magistrate  to  prevent  bloodshed,  the 
lancilady  had  stated  that  her  lodger. 
Captain  R.,  had  that  morning  requir- 
ed her  to  witness  his  will — that  the 
poor  gentleman  looked  melancholy  ; 
that  Major  Frogs  was  quite  an  filtered 
man — that  he  came  into  the  kitchen 
about  four  o'clock  with  some  lead  and 
a  tobacco  pipe,  and  asked  leave  to  uso 
the  fire  for  casting  some  balls,  begging 
her  on  no  account  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance to  any  one  ;  that  he  and  his 
friend  the  Captain  merely  meant  to 
try  some  pistols  that  evening  on  tho 
top  of  the  hill,  but  cautioned  her  by 
no  means  to  mention  where  they  had 
gone;  the  Major  had  also  said  that 
the  witness  to  a  will  could  not  gain  a 
legacy  but  might  lose  a  lodger.  Upon 
tliis  deposition,  the  authorities  des- 
patched two  constables  to  the  spot, 
who  hid  themselves  behind  some 
bushes,  observing  all  that  passed.  When 
it  was  clearly  ascertained  by  every 
one  as  well  as  Captain  R,  who  never 
doubted  it,  that  the  Honourable  had 
been  long  in  possession  of  the  ap- 
pointed  station^  he   magnanimously 
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gare  up  his  espresscd  intention  of 
posting  him  as  a  coward.  The  Hon- 
ourable, however,  could  not  so  easily 
satisfy  himself  with  the  state  of  things; 
he  therefore,  without  delay,  went  a- 
cross  tlie  water  to  St  Maloes,  first 
talking  care,  through  his  friend  the 
(Quartermaster,  that  an  intimation 
should  be  given  to  Captain  R.  that  he 
would  there  wait  for  him,  and  might 
be  seen  every  day  during  the  next 
fortnight  at  a  certain  place ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  ho  caused 
a  paragraph  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Guernsey  newspaper,  signifying  his 
arrival.  This  intelligence,  private 
and  public,  was  very  distressing  to 
Captain  R. ;  but  trouble  seldom  comes 
single-handed.  Scarcely  was  he  aware 
of  his  antagonist's  warlike  intentions 
when  a  letter  arrived  by  post  to  Cap- 
tain R.,  but  directed  to  "  Ensign  R." 
This  being  the  first  address  of  the  kind 
that  had  reached  him  since  his  sojourn 
in  the  island,  considerably  shook  both 
his  nerves  and  his  credit.  He  well 
knew  the  consequences  would  be  enqui- 
ry, and  enquiry  is  a  very  stout  rope 
to  pull  trutn  out  of  her  well.  This 
letter  was  from  Captain  N.,  adjutant 
to  the  S.  local  militia,  requiring  the 
presence  of  Ensign  R.  at  the  town  of 

T ,  where,  before  he  came  to  the 

island,  he  had  left  a  few  friends  and 
many  creditors.  If  an  ardent  desire 
for  his  society  and  safety  might 
constitute  friends,  indeed,  they  must 
have  been  numerous  ;  a  happiness 
peculiar  to  debtors,  who  have  ever 
more  who  wbh  them  well  than  any 
other  persons  on  earth.  Irritated 
by  this  unlooked-for  cause  of  humi- 
liation, our  hero  writes  an  indiscreet 
and  indignant  reply  to  Captain  N., 
the  adjutant,  whom  he  addressed  as 
plain  Mr,  not  thinking  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  consequences,  that ''  Lit- 
era  scripta  manet.^*  Captain  N.,  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  it,  made 
no  very  gratifying  reply,  and  demand- 
ed the  ''  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman." 
Poor  Captain  R.,  reduced  to  an  En- 
sign,  has  now  the  honour  of  having 
two  duels  on  his  hands,  to  what  way 
soever  he  may  turn  him,  nor  indeed 
could  he  say  he  would  '*  be  happy 
with  either,  were  t'other  away."  Nor 
could  the  municipal  authorities  now 
kindly  exonerate  him  from  peril.  He 
was  in  a  sad  strait.  For  many  rea- 
sons it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  appear  at  the  appointed  day 


at  the  town  of  T .  He  determined, 

therefore,  at  once  to  abandon  the  Hon- 
ourable Captain  to  his  promenade  at 
St  Maloes,  and  spent  one  whole  night 
racking  his  brains  for  invention  how 
best  to  disguise  himself,  so  as  not  im- 
mediately to  bo  recognised,  appease 
Captain  N.,  the  adjutant,  and  trust 
finally  to  plausibilities  to  reconcile  his 
creditors.  The  devil,  as  Mr  O' Cou- 
ncil observDS^  always  plants  his  pota* 
toes  in  a  good  soil ;  finding,  therefore^ 
the  heart  of  our  hero  likely  for  a  good 
crop,  he  readily  planted  his  most  fa- 
voured suggestions,  and  the  result  an- 
swered his  expectations.  The  rendain- 
der  of  the  story  will  be  better  told  by 
transferring  the  scene  to  the  town  of 
T ,  in shire.  Imagine  your- 
self at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  just  at 
the  moment  that  the  stage-coach  stops. 
There  is  an  outside  passenger,  you 
must  observe,  pretty  much  enveloped 
in  his  cloak ;  horn  under  which  yoa 
see  an  eye  cautiously  scrutinizing  the 
by-standers.  He  descends— his  face 
and  figure  become  discernible ;  you 
see  a  small  man  with  a  smooth  un- 
whiskered  face,  remarkably  meek  in 
aspect,  and  sedate ;  the  hair  smoothed 
down  over  the  forehead;  his  hat  some- 
what shabby  and  large;  his  dress 
black  (excepting  his  stockings,  which 
are  whitcV  and  none  of  the  newest ; 
his  hand  noUlng  a  small  cotton  um- 
brella. Well,  you  see  him,  you  hare 
marked  hun.     Can  this  be  Captain 

R the  dandy — the  critic  in  gigs, 

horses,  and  frock-coats?     It  is  the 
«ame.     Wonder  not  that  a  creditor 
could  not  know  him.     Our  hero  had 
so  metamorphosed  himself— he  would 
have  asserted  that  the  whole  inner  and 
duter  man  were  changed .  Moustaches, 
whiskers,  air,  fashion,  all  had  vanish- 
ed ;   and  instead,  the  metamorphosis 
presented,  as  ho  alighted  on  the  ground, 
the  demure  and  highly  respectable — 
preacher.    It  is  even  so.     First  follow 
him  to  the  lodgings  of  the  adjutant, 
and  you  will  at  once  see  the  double 
benefitof  this  assumption.  He  is  shown 
into  the  Captdn's  parlour.     Captain 
N.  enters.    Leaving  his  hat  and  small 
cotton  umbrella  on  a  chair,  now,  alast 
Ensign  R.   advances  to  meet  him, 
holding  out  both  his  hands,  and  in  the 
meekest  and  sweetest  voice  imagina- 
*  ble,  calls  him  bis  dear  and  much  re* 
spected  friend ;  begs  ten  thousand  par- 
dons for  his  hasty  and  sinful  expres- 
sions; the  purport  of  which,  he  thanks 
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the  Lordi  is  now  far  from  his  changed 
heart,  he  trusts  regenerate  heart ;  tells 
how  the  conviction  of  his  guilt  came 
upon  him  after  having  challenged  his 
dear  friend.  That  hy  grace  he  had 
heen  rescued  from  committing  mur- 
der>  and  concludes  by  earnestly  re- 
questing his  permission  to  preach  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  barrack-yard. 

Captain  and  Adjutant  N.  stared. 
Finding  he  had  challenged  his  friend, 
he  did  not  at  all  suspect  his  courage ; 
and  not  being  versed  in  this  sort  of 
conversiony  pitied*  forgave  him,  and 
bowed  him  out.  But  the  ensign^s 
good  fortune  went  far  beyond  this 
happy  stroke.  The  news  of  his  con- 
version spread  ;  some  of  his  creditors 
were  struck  with  awe  ;  others  he 
most  smoothly  conciliated ;  and  gave 
such  reasons  to  each  that  all  were 
willing  to  wait  for  a  while.  Now  was 
he  ever  to  be  seen  at  conventicles*  at 
'^  tea  and  prayer  meetings*"  a  prompt 
speaker  at  Missionary  meetings*  and 
those  for  conveision  of  the  Jews*  the 
latter  of  which  he  took  no  ordinary 

{)ains  to  bring  about.  He  became  a 
ion  at  the  parties  of  the  serious*  at 
which  he  was  often  invited  to  descant 
upon  his  sudden  conversion  and  expe- 
rience. Upon  which  occasions  he 
narrated  his  bloodthirsty  intentions  to- 
wards the  Honourable  Captain  N.— bis 
challenge — ^how  his  wicked  intentions 
were  providentially  frustrated  by  the 
Honourable  Captain's  not  keeping  his 
appointment.  He  poured  out  with 
much  eloquence  the  vials  of  divine 
wrath  against  his  former  self*  as  if  they, 
had  been  in  his  own  hands*  and  then 
felt  himself*  the  vilest*  raised  to  favour. 
He  terminated  his  account  invariably 
with  a  prayer  for  unconverted  sinners* 
and  when  he  spoke  not*  hb  look  was 
eloquent  and  devotional. 

*'  E*l  silentio  ancor  suole 
Haver  prieghi  e  parole." 

By  these  and  other  soft*  and  smooth*  and 
soothing  means*  he  became  a  prodi- 
gious favourite  with  those  among  the 
old  who  felt  that  their  "  darning  time" 
was  come*  and  with  such  of  the  young- 
er as  were  nervous  and  hysterical. 
Nor  did  he  spare  to  detail  to  them 
much  of  his  former  profligacy*  nor  to 
sigh  over  the  debts  contracted  in  his 
evil  days,  and  which  still  lay  heavily 
on  his  conscience.  And  he  so  by  turns 
•worked  upon  their  feelings  of  love  and 
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pity,  that  before  he  had  been  a  month 
in  the  town*  there  was  a  special  meet- 
ing of  good  ladies  by  private  summons 
(of  course  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  whole  proceeding),  and  a  liberal 
sum  was  collected  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts ;  and  an  additional  consider- 
able sum*  in  a  new  purse  purposely 
woven  by  the  fair  hands  of  a  lately 
disconsolate  widow*  the  bosses  of  whose 
tassels  were  angels*  heads,  was  con- 
veyed to  him  with  a  delicate  note*  as  a 
mite*  to  be  expended  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  was  our  quondam 
Captain*  Ensign  R.,  by  the  taking 
upon  himself  the  habit  of  piety*  saved 
from  two  duels  and  many  creditors, 
and  was  left  with  such  a  choice  of  fe- 
male blessings  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
men ;  and  if  all  of  them  were  not  an- 
gels, most  in  one  respect  resembled 
them — for  th^  are  the  oldest  of  the 
creation. 

The  subject  did  not  drop  with  this 
story  of  my  friend.  Many  anecdotes 
were  given— some  amusing  enough. 
That  is  perhaps  well  known  of  the 
Irishman  who  shot  his  friend  through 
the  heart*  because  he  dared  to  smile 
when  he  asserted  he  had  seen  cockles 
growing  upon  bushes.  When  he  saw 
his  friend  leap  upwards*  as  they  do 
who  are  so  shot*  he  cried*  *'  Oh!  'twas 
a  mistake  of  mine — Hwas  capers  I 
meant.**  I  hope  this  is  rather  a  well- 
invented  satire  on  duelling  than  found- 
ed on  truth.  I  believe  the  following 
is  authentic.  A  dandy  of  high  family* 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  too  proud, 
gives  offence  to  the  son  of  an  army 
tailor.  Both  are  military.  The  tai- 
lor's son  calls  out  the  high-bred  gen- 
tleman* who*  after  the  first  shot  from 
his  antagonist,  discharges  his  pistol  in 
the  air,  and  coolly  observes,  "  Now 
then  fire  away  as  much  as  you  please, 
and  welcome ;  but  I  shall  not  return 
the  fire  of  the  son  of  a  tailor." 

**  Stand  your  ground,  then,"  replied 
the  other,  and  deliberately  taking  an- 
other pistol*  aims  with  the  greatest 
Erecision  at  the  dandy — then  firing 
is  piatol  in  the  air*  he  says*  "  No*  I 
will  not  fire  at  you*  that  you  may 
learn  by  this  forbearance  that  the  son 
of  a  tailor  knows  how  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

Upon  this  the  other  cries,  **  You're 
a  fine  felloW*  and  now  I  will  do  which 
you  please — I  will  either  return  your 
fire,  or  shake  hands  with  you." 
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The  latter  offer  was  accepted^  and 
they  afterwards  became  good  friends 
and  respected  each  other. 

My  next  story  is  from  the  friend  who 
narrated  the  first. 

Close  to  the  town  of  H ^  two 

gentlemen  lived  under  the  same  roof 
of  very  opposite  principles — the  one^ 
Mr  A.»  a  violent  Radical^  the  other 
a  confirmed  Tory,  Captain  B. — Con- 
tinued discussions  produced  continual 
squabbles,  and  these  squabbles  brought 
on  enmity  and  antipathy  to  each  other. 
The  Tory,  who  was  a  half-pay  captain, 
and  had  really  seen  service  with  credit 
to  himself,  under  strong  provocation 
challenged  the  Radical,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  the  challenge  was  accepted. 
The  challenger,  however,  was  not 
very  well  pleased  with  himself  for 
risking  the  comforts  and  continuance 
of  his  half-pay  so  unadvisedly.  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  his  nerves,  not  natu- 
rally weak,  had  during  the  peace  been 
put  by  and  oiled,  together  with  his 
military  weapons,  and  were  not  upon 
taking  down  quite  fit  for  use  ;  or 
whether  continual  thinking  alone 
upon  the  disagreeable  subject,  had 
damaged  them,  the  effect  was  the 
same ;  and  had  the  feeling  taken  pos- 
session of  an  army  instead  of  an  indi- 
vidual it  would  have  been  called  a 
panic.  He  at  length  determined,  as 
there  were  yet  some  hours  before  the 
dreaded  meeting,  to  go  into  the  town 

of  H ,  and  consult  a  friend  as  to 

how  he  might  best  extricate  himself 
from  the  affair.  On  his  way,  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road  close  to  the 
town,  unfortunately  he  meets  his  ene- 
my, a  man  of  great  stature,  and  very 
violent ;  and  the  road  being  very  nar- 
row, he  is  greatly  put  to,  to  know  how 
he  should  pass  him.  But  as  he  could 
not  turn  back  without  giving  him  the 
advantage,  and  losing  that  of  his  con- 
ference with  his  friend,  he  thought  it 
best  to  look  as  fierce  and  determined 
as  possible,  and  so  walk  by.  He  did 
80,  calling  up  with  all  his  effort  a  very 
terrible  aspect.  His  big  antagonist, 
too,  must  have  his  part  of  intimMation 
to  play,  and  therefore  calls  out  to  him 
as  he  passes,  "  Mind  your  time  and 
place,  and  bring  your  coffin  with  you.*' 
The  Captain  was  the  more  frightened 
at  this,  and  did  not  reach  his  friend's 
house  (a  Tory  attorney)  without 
plainly  indicating  his  fear  by  his  pale 
face,  trepidation,  and  whole  manner. 
He  tells  his  friend,  with  little  circum- 


locution, the  dreadful  predicament  he 
is  in — mentions  his  recently  meeting 
his  enemy  in  the  narrow  road,  and 
enlarges  upon  his  atrocious  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  intentions — "  Oh, 
sir,  he  bade  me  bring  my  coffin  with 
me.'*  His  friend  first  gave  him  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  then 
desired  him  to  wait  in  his  office,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  walk  to  the 
man*s  residence,  endeavour  to  seo  him, 
or  hear  something  which  might  pre- 
vent mischief.  And  upon  this  erran  d 
the  attorney  started.  He  had  just 
passed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
town  before  mentioned,  when  he 
saw  a  man  running  very  fast,  who 
stopped  a  moment,  and  asked  him, 
for  God's  sake,  to  tell  him  where 
he  should  find  the  doctor,  for  that 
Mr  A.  was  dying.  That  ho  had 
been  taken  into  a  cottage  about  an 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  where  he  re- 
mained in  a  very  desperate  condition. 
This  very  much  astonished  the  attor- 
ney, expecting  nothing  less  than  to  find 
the  object  of  his  mission  dying  in  a  cot- 
tage. Thither,  however,  he  ran,  and 
saw  a  most  surprising  sight,  namely^ 
Mr  A.  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
room — one  old  woman  pushing  a 
smelling-bottle  to  his  nose,  and  an- 
other throwing  water  in  his  face. 
After  awhile  he  came  a  little  to  him- 
self, but  still  faint,  and  frightened  to 
the  last  degree.  Seeing  the  attorney, 
and  feeling  himself  somewhat  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  he  seized 
his  hand,  and  said — 

"  I'm  very  glad,  indeed,  you're 
come,  sir — I'll  have  the  law  of  the 
villain — he  liveth  on  the  blood  of  the 
country  **  (the  poetry  of  fear,  meaning 
he  was  an  half-pay  officer). 

"  Whom,  and  what,"  said  the  at- 
torney, "  do  you  fear  or  mean  ?'* 

"  Why,  that  villain  Captain  B.,*' 
replied  Mr  A.  **  He  wrote  me  a  chal- 
lenge— and  so,  as  I  thought  he  did  it 
only  to  frighten  me,  God  forgive  me, 
I  wrote  and  said  I'd  meet  him.  It 
isn't  long  ago  he  pass'd  me  going  into 
the  town,  and  I  told  him  to  mind  timo 
and  place,  and  to  bring  his  coffin  with 
him,  thinking  'twould  have  led  to 
some  jaw,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end  on't ;  but  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  would  have  the  heart's  blood  o' 
me,  and  I  know  he's  now  gone  to  buy 
powder  and  ball  for  my  murder ;  but 
I'll  prosecute  him,  sir." 

The  lawyer  told  him  plainly  that. 
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haviog  accepted  the  challenge,  he 
could  not  prosecute,  but  that  he 
thought  Captain  A.  would  forgive 
him,  upon  an  apology  bcmg  given. 
It  w€U  g^ven — and  it  was  accepted ; 
the  attorney  riveted  for  ever  to  him 
two  friends,  and  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  most  able  and  most  humane 
negotiator. 

"  Who  fighU  and  rang  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day  " — • 

So  says  Butler — and  Demosthenes 
had  said  it  before  him.  But  in  the 
last  story  there  was  running  without 
fighting  first,  and  it  may  be  very  ques- 
tionable if  either  will  live  to  fight 
again.  The  propensity  that  some 
have  to  duelling  is  quite  astonishing  ; 
it  is  an  insanity,  like  suicide,  but  more 
dangerous,  for  its  mischiefs  are  in 
pairs.  Upon  what  very  slight  grounds 
do  persons  so  infected  start  up  and 
suddeuly  demand  the  life  of  a  friend 
or  neighbour,  to  expiate  some  sup- 
posed or  supposable  ofiCence,  or  to 
maintain  an  opinion  merely,  and  that 
perhaps  hastily  taken  up  and  ill-di- 
gested! 

An  Italian  nobleman  fought  sixteen 
duels  upon  the  question,  which  was 
the  better  poet,  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  and 
being  mortally  wounded  in  his  six- 
teenth, with  his  dying  words  confess- 
ed that  lie  had  never  read   either. 
This  folly  is  bad  enough ;  but  that  the 
seconds  should  stadd  by  to  witness  and 
participate  in  a  murder,  perhaps  two 
murders,  without  the  excuse  of  any 
pjsrsonal  quarrel  themselves  or  irrita- 
tion, shows  that  the  furious  insanity  is 
infectious.    What  can  we  think  of  it  in 
a  woman  ?     They  have  been  known 
to  fight  duels*  and  to  be  present  at 
them.     The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  is 
reported  to  have  held  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  horse,  in  disguise  of  a 
page,  whlbt  he  fought  a  duel  with 
ner  husband.      It  was  a  whimsical 
conceit  of  the  knights-errant  to  make 
all  comers  bite  the  dust,  in  compli- 
ment to  their  mbtress's  beauty,  as  if 
love  were  nursed  and  fed  by  cruelty. 
**  When  ladies'  hearts  began  to  melt, 
Bubdued  with  Uowb  their  lovert  felt ; 
So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  Unces 
At  once  wonnd  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies, 
And  he  acquires  the  noblest  spouse 
That  widows  greatest  herds  of  cows.*' — 
Hudibrai, 

An  admirable  ridicule  is  cast  upon 
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this  by  Don  Quizolte  demanding  of 
the  discomfited  Bbcayan,  or  rather  of 
the  ladies  in  the  coach  for  him,  that 
he  should  pass  his  word  of  honour  to 
go  to  Toboso  and  present  himself  be- 
fore the  Lady  Dnlcinea.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  happy  change  when  this 
duelling  in  honour  of  lady-love  beau- 
ty degenerated  into  more  whimsical, 
but  more  harmless  challenges.  I  have 
extracted  (I  thiuk  from  Malone^s 
edition  of  Drydcn's  Prose  Works)  tl;o 
following  entertaining  account  of  the 
practice,  with  an  instance  that  mu&t 
show  its  inconvenience — we  now  a- 
days  take  the  wine,  and  part  with  no- 
thing. 

"  In  those  days  (Temp.  Ch.  JI.) 
when  a  gentleman  drank  a  lady's 
health,  as  a  toast,  by  way  of  doing 
her  still  more  honour,  he  frequently 
threw  some  p»irt  of  his  dress  into  tiic 
flames,  in  which  proof  of  his  venera- 
tion, his  companions  were  obliged  to 
follow  him,  by  consuming  the  same 
article,  whatever  it  might  be.  One 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  friends,  after 
dinner  at  a  tavern,  perceiving  he  had 
a  very  rich  laced  cravat  on,  when 
he  named  the  lady  to  whom  honour 
was  to  be  done,  made  a  sacrifice  of 
his  cravat,  and  Sir  Charles  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  all  obliged 
to  follow  his  example.  Sir  Charles 
bore  his  loss  with  great  composure, 
observing  that  it  was  a  good  joke,  but 
that  he  would  have  as  good  a  frolic 
some  other  time.  On  a  subsequent 
day,  the  same  party  being  assembled 
when  Sedley  had  drunk  a  bumper  to 
the  health  of  some  beauty  of  the  day, 
he  called  the  waiter,  and  ordering  a 
tooth-drawer  into  the  room,  whom  he 
had  previously  stationed  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  him  draw  a  decayed  tooth 
which  had  long  plagued  him.  The 
rules  of  good  fellowship  clearly  re- 
quired that  every  one  of  the  company 
sliould  lose  a  tooth  also,  but  they 
hoped  he  would  not  be  so  unmerciful 
as  rigidly  to  enforce  the  law.  All 
their  remonstrances,  however,  proving 
vain,  each  of  his  companions  succes- 
sively, multa  geniens,  was  obliged  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  ope- 
rator ;  and  while  they  were  writhing 
with  pain.  Sir  Charles  continued  ex- 
claimmg,  *  Patience,  gentlemen,  pa- 
tience; you  know  you  promised  I 
should  have  my  frolic,  too ! '  " 

But  I  fear  I  am  digressing  from  the 
title  of  this  paper,  which  title  alone 
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yill^  I  am  veil  persuaded^  attract 
many  readers ;  for  now  to  avoid  fight- 
ing a  duel  is  as  much  an  object  of 
study  with  many,  as  the  fighting  them 
with  a  few.  Seeing  the  facility  with 
which  some  very  bold  speakers  extri- 
cate then^elves  from  apparently  inevi- 
table combats,  and  the  little  disparage- 
ment they  receive  thereby,  it  may  bo 
thought  superfluous  to  treat  of  such  a 
subject ;  but  the  world  will  get  tired 
in  time  of  the  same  method,  and  no- 
velty has  its  charm.  Not  that  I  have 
any  thing  new  to  offer ;  nor  did  I 
think,  in  commencing  this  paper,  to 
do  more  than  give  an  example  of  a 
very  novel  mode  of  avoiding  a  duel ; 
but  as  few  will  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  that  trial,  which  so 
made  up  the  whole  man  of  tho  En- 
sign, it  is  to  be  doubted  if  that  story 
will  be  of  much  use.  Indeed  tlio  pre- 
tensions assumed  by  him  arc  much 
oAener  brought  to  bear  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  widows  and  orphans, 
or  espousing  rich  widows,  and  to  the 
mere  man  of  pleasure  propose  such 
disagreeable  and  perpetual  watchful- 
ness of  life,  that  none  but  the  most 
absolute  coward,  gifted  with  peculiar 
hypocrisy,  will  follow  it.  To  a  man 
who,  like  Mr  Hume,  will  at  a  moment 
say  "  black  is  white,"  there  is  little 
difficulty;  but  such  a  one  must  be 
cautioned  not  to  write  long  letters, 
such  as  he  did  to  Lord  Castlercagh, 
lest  he  as  miserably  flounder,  con- 
found, in  his  fright,  sense  with  non- 
sense, truth  with  falsehood — be  fool- 
ishly led  to  the  confession  of  an 
impossible  creed,  that  a  man  may  be 
a  very  honest  private  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  dishonest  states* 
man — and  thus  by  doing,  or  rather 
saying  too  much,  bring  a  retort,  and 
insult,  and  contempt  upon  his  own 
head,  worse  than  the  first  mischance. 
Such  things  are.  There  is  something 
very  ingenious  in  the  "  nothing  per- 
sonal*' constructions  put  upon  the 
foulest  language,  in  which  the  very 
name  of  the  person  may  be  stigma- 
tized. Yet  there  is  nothing  personal, 
because  it  was  only  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity that  the  man  was  spoken  of— 
branded,  perhaps,  as  a  public  robber, 
dediQated  to  the  gallows  and  tho  scorn 
of  mankind  ; — as  if  a  man  who  robs 
many  who  are  the  public,  were  a  bet- 
ter man  than  he  who  robs  but  a  few, 
and  as  if  public  duties  were  scarcely 
any  duties  at  all ; — as  if  man  in  his 


public  capacity  were  an  eldolop,  an 
image,  an  f^f^^  to  be  thrown  at,  and 
finally  burnt  by  the  common  rabble, 
all  the  while  that  in  propria  persona 
he  may  be  walking  about  unharmei} — 
a  very  inoffensive  honest  gentleniaD,  ' 
worthy  of  every  private  trust  ;jpd 
friendship.  It  reminds  one  of  ^}^n' 
tingdon's  "  Sinner  Saved,"  who  was 
not  answerable  for  the  iniquities  John 
Huntingdon  might  commit.  Really 
the  world  is  very  good — it  sees,  it 
laughs,  and  it  forgives.  But  as  all 
this  meanness,  and  subterfuge,  and- 
prevarication  tends  to  keep  the  peace, 
it  is  as  well  not  to  quarrel  about  it. 
And  there  may  be  some  excuse  fqr 
natural  timidity.  There  are  persons 
of  no  imagination  said  to  be  all  nerve, 
because  they  have  no  nerves,  who  very 
coolly  in  battle  walk  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  ;  and  with  iron  intrepidity,  or 
thoughtless  unconcern,  as  if  neither 
body  nor  mind  were  sensitive  nor  sen- 
sible, step  out  of  a  warm  bed,  and  out 
of  a  sound  sleep,  to  be  shot  at  at  twelve 
paces,  and  that  by  a  practised  duellist. 
But  picture  to  yourself  a  nervous,  ima- 
ginative creature,  very  undesirous  of 
leaving  this  warm  and  comfortable 
life,  and  all  its  little  endearing  domes- 
tic blessings, — what  does  such  a  one 
think  of  between  the  first  conception- 
or  reception  of  a  challenge,  and  the 
"  acting  of  the  dreadful  thing  ? "  He 
lies  in  his  bed  without  sleep,  counting 
up  all  he  has  worth  living  for — all  the 
inconveniences  of  his  not  living,  and 
weighs  over  and  over  again  the  chan- 
ces of  his  being  shot.  He  goes  over 
the  anatomy  of  his  person,  thinks  of 
all  the  places  where  he  may  be  hit, 
where  he  will  probably  be  hit;  in 
some  of  which,  at  twelve  paces,  he 
is  sure  to  be  hit.  Suppose  him  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  pain.  "  Shall  I," 
says  he  to  himself, ''  be  hit  in  the  nose 
—how  painful — just  on  the  bridge  of 
it ;  in  the  mouth,  taking  away  all  my 
front  teeth,  and  breaking  the  jaw- 
bone— the  ball  lodging  behind  the 
root  of  the  tongue  to  be  probed,  and 
probed  and  poked  out?  Shall  I  be 
hit  in  tho  ball  of  my  left  or  my  right 
eye,  or  between  both,  or  sideways 
through  both  ?  Shall  I  be  hit  in  the 
body  or  in  the  groin?  Then,  how 
many  surgeons  shall  I  have,  if  I  sur- 
vive, poking  at  me  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  and  for  how  long — shaking 
their  heads  at  every  visit — and  whis- 
pering nurses,  and  friends  to  question 
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me  about  mj  will^  and  the  deiig^jniiaii 
of  the  parifh  to  reproTe  iiie»  and  bid 
me  repent?"  Then  in  imagination 
he  goes  through  another  scene.  A  rap 
at  the  doorf  or  a  ring  at  the  bell»  con- 
jores  in  the  undertaker  for  orders — ^the 
measuring  him  for  his  coffin — the  laj- 
ing  him  out — ^how  shall  he  look? — 
the  BuiSbcating  black  box — ^the  closed 
windows — and  the  doing  hb  funeral 
bj  talking  of  the  affairs  of  the  worid, 
and  drinking  his  wine — and  walking 
forth  in  black  cloaks,  and  riding  in  a 
coach  behind  him — all  at  his  own  poor 
cost.  All  this  is  perhaps  thought  of 
oyer  and  over  again,  each  time  with 
new  and  appalling  circumstantiality. 
He  rings  his  bell  Tiolently — calls  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper — and  writes  that 
ne  meant  nothing  "  personally  offen- 
sive."  Hb  friend  so  manages  it  as  to 
saTe  his  honour  in  print;  and  tbui 
these  few  words  send  him  forth  into 
the  open  air^  which  he  now  breathes 
freely,  in  his  conceit  for  the  moment, 
an  undying  immortal  man;  and  ere 
the  day  be  closed,  with  what  extraor- 
dinary relish  he  drinks  the  wine,  which 
but  now  he  had  deroted  to  the  mali- 
cious and  grinning  undertaker. 

Nothing  seems  more  absurd  than 
the  unequal  terms  upon  which  duel- 
lists meet.  One  shall  be  weary  of  life, 
racked  with  pain,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  suicide  ;  his  antagonist  in 
full  health,  and  in  enjoyment  of  it. 
One  shall  be  just  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  the  loveliest  of  women,  an 
angel  to  his  thought,  in'  his  moment 
of  hazard  ;  the  other  shall  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife,  even  at  the  chance 
of  a  bullet  through  his  brains.  One 
man  shall  have  lost  his  all,  and  the 
other  shall  have  won  it.  One  shall 
be  a  dependent  beggar,  with  just  five 
sovereigns  in  his  pockot ;  his  antagt>- 
nist  the  titled  and  courted  possessor 
of  half  a  county.  The  one  man,  if  he 
be  shot,  shall  leave  his  widow  and 
children  destitute ;  the  other  may  en- 
rich his  nearest  kindred  by  bis  death. 
And  all  this  daily  takes  place  for  the 
poor  ''satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  !*' 
The  legisUture  may  certidnly  find  a 
remedy  for  the  last  case,  by  enacting 
that  in  all  duels,  where  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  it,  the  slayer  shall 
maint^n,  by  adjudication  of  the  court, 
the  family  of  the  slain.  But  besides  all 
'**■"  inequality  of  circumstance,  of  con- 
of  happiness,  or  misery,  there 
inequality  of  consummate  skill 
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against  consnmmateinexperience — the 
shot  who  has  half  his  life  practised  the 
snuffing  a  candle  with  his  pistol,  and 
the  wretched  ignoramns  who  has  never 
fired  one  off— between  the  man  who 
will,  before  walking  out,  wager  as  to 
what  inch  of  his  friend's  person  he 
shall  hit,  and  the  man  who  could  not 
hit  a  barn-door— the  man  who  never 
hnrt  a  mouse,  and  the  man  who  insults 
for  the  reputation  of  a  fighter.  I  have 
heard  a  story  of  an  encounter,  in 
which,  under  such  unequal  circum- 
stances, much  presence  of  mind  was 
shown.  An  inoffensive  English  gen- 
tleman, without  any  intention  what- 
ever to  insult  or  injure,  had,  neverthe- 
less, given  offence  to  a  Frenchman  in 
P.iri^,  among  a  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  latter.  It  was  immediately  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  Englishman  should 
fight.  Swords  were  ready.  He  had 
heard  the  Frenchmen  boast  of  their 
skill,  whereas  he  had  never  even 
learned  to  fence ; — ^he  was  certainly  a 
dead  man  at  that  weapon,  and  pro- 
posed other — pistols— no,  no,  no  ;  all 
was  for  a  while  bluster  and  vocifera- 
tion ;  fight  he  must,  and  with  swords. 
"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must,'* 
thought  he.  The  sword  is  put  into 
his  hands.  He  holds  it  as  if  he  had 
never  handled  one  before^one  hand 
near  the  point,  the  other  at  the  hilt — 
and  thus,  in  the  best  French  he  could 
muster,  but  which  I  give  in  English, 
.addresses  the  Frenchmen,  standing,  at 
the  same  time,  close  to  his  antago- 
nist,— "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  know 
nothing  about  it ;  I  never  fought  with 
a  sword  in  my  life,  nor  a  duel.  I 
don*t  in  the  least  know  how  to  use  it — 
but  I  suppose  that's  the  way,*' — with 
the  word,  whipping  his  more  skilfid 
challenger  through  the  body ;  and  then 
making  his  bow,  he  walked  coolly 
out  of  the  house,  the  staring  French- 
men standing  aghast,  and  not  know- 
ing whether  they  should  stop  him,  or 
assist  their  friend.  Here  is  certainly 
another  way  to  avoid  "  JigJUing  a 
duel."  I  verily  believe  that  if  the 
seconds  had  not  the  looking  to  the 
pistols,  there  are  but  few  that  would 
go  off,  or  that  there  would  be  but  few 
balls  to  have  a  chance  of  hitting  the 
duellists.  Hot  tempers  get  men  into 
the  sorape,  and  shame  keeps  them  in 
it.  Very  few,  when  standing  at  twelve 
paces  from  each  other,  very  much  like 
their  situation  ;  and  however,  in  their 
Bobadil  humours,  they  may  discuss 
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the  excellence  of  their  hair-triggen>  a 
pair  that  would  not  go  off  would  he  of 
inestimable  value.  There  is  a  witty 
reply  on  this  point  in  **  Castiglione's 
Courtier/*  **  when  John  Thomas 
Galiotto  expressed  himself  amazed  at 
the  demand  of  200  ducats  for  a  horse 
which  he  was  sure  was  not  worth  a 
farthing,  having,  among  many  other 
ill  qualities^  that  of  running  from  all 
arms ;  nor  could  any  thing  engage 
him  to  approach  them.  -If  so>  I  am 
astonished,  said  the  Prefect,  reflect- 
ing on  the  other^s  cowardice,  that  the 
owner  does  not  insist  on  a  thousand 
ducats."  If  you  could  raise  a  troop 
or  company  only  of  men  who  have 
fought  duels,  and  you  were  a  great 
commander,  would  you  put  them  above 
all  others  upon  the  **  forlorn  hope  ?  *' 
Coolness  of  mind,  one  mark  of  cou- 
rage,  will  generally  keep  the  posses- 
sors out  of  quarrels.  But  your  pro- 
fessed fighter  and  fire-eater,  though 
some  even  of  them  lack  not  animal 
courage,  have  seldom  much  in  them 
to  carry  them  through  real  dangers  and 
difficulties  with  very  great  success.  It 
was  a  good  conceit  in  old  Ben  Jon- 
son,  when  he  pu(  into  Bobadil's  mouth 
the  proposal  to  chaUeoge  a  whole 
army.  There  are  some  who  nowa- 
days act  a3  if  the  thing  were  feasible ; 
and  we  can  imagine  such  an  offer  to 
be  found  among  Lord  Palmerston*s 
records.  But  as  they  will  not  see  the 
light,  and  we  are  to  suppose  her  Ma- 
jesty's enemies  still  exist,  by  the  arma- 
ments provided  and  providing — the 
passage  from  old  Ben  may  be  worth 
quoting. 

"  BobadU,  Indeed  that  might  be 
some  loss ;  but  who  respects  it  ?  I 
will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private 
and  under -scale ;  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  myselfe; 
but,  were  I  known  to  her  Majestic  and 
the  Lords  (observe  mee),  I  would  un- 
dertake (upon  this  poor  head  and  life) 
for  the  publick  benefit  of  the  state,  not 
ouly  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her 
subjects  in  generall,  but  to  save  the 
one*halfe,  nay,  three  parts  of  her  yeer- 
iy  charge,  in  holding  warre,  and 
against  what  enemy  soever.  And 
how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  ? 

**  Ed,  Knowell,  Nay,  I  know  not, 
nor  can  I  conceive. 

"  BobadiL  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would 
select  nineteene,  more,  to  myselfe, 
throughout  the  land ;  gentlemen  they 
should  bee  of  good  spirit,  strong,  and 
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able  constitution.  I  would  choose 
them  by  an  instinct,  a  character,  that 
I  have :  and  I  would  teach  these  nine- 
teene the  speciall  rules,  as  your  Pun- 
to,  your  Reverso,  your  Stoccata,  your 
Imbroccata,  your  Passada,yo\ucMon» 
tantOf  till  they  could  all  play  very 
neare,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myselfe. 
This  done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty 
thousand  strong,  wee  twenty  would 
come  into  the  field,  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  thereabouts,  and  we  would  chal- 
lenge twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could 
not,  in  their  honour,  refuse  us.  Well, 
we  would  kill  them :  challenge  twenty 
more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill 
them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too ; 
and  thus  would  wee  kill,  every  man, 
his  twenty  a-day,  that's  twenty  score ; 
twenty  score,  that's  two  hundreth ; 
two  hundreth  a-day,  five  days  a  thou- 
sand ;  forty  thousand ;  forty  times 
five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundreth 
days  kill  them  all  up,  by  computation. 
And  this  will  I  venture  my  poore  gen- 
tleman-like carcasse  to  perform  (pro- 
vided  there  be  no  treason  practised 
upon  us)  by  faire  and  discreet  man- 
hood, that  is,  civilly,  by  the  sword." 

It  is  surprising  that  in  the  present 
advanced  stages  of  civilisation,  when 
law  should  take  the  place  of  personal 
combat,  and  that  the  occupations  of 
most  men  rather  require  the  more 
peaceable  virtues,  that  courage,  that 
most  useful  quality,  but  ambiguous 
virtue,  shouldy  in  the  walks  of  private 
virtue,  keep  its  value,  its  inordinate 
value.  There  may  be  many  very 
worthy  and  good  men  that  have  but 
little  of  it,  yet  who,  if  the  fact  be 
known,  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
contempt  from  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Civil  life  purposely  establishes  law  to 
put  down  that  other  means  of  defence, 
yet  civil  life  treats  with  mockery  those 
who  dare  not  use  it.  This  seeming 
inconsistency  is  perhaps  in  part  right, 
for  it  is  necessary  and  wise  in  a  state 
to  foster  courage,  as  it  will  Vant  ar- 
mies ;  and  a  due  portion  of  mankind 
are  doubtless  bom  with  a  greater  share 
of  it  for  that  very  purpose.  But  in 
more  humble  and  busy  and  private 
life,  I  cannot  but  think  the  lack  of  it 
should  be  visited  with. more  mercy. 
A  young  man  once  confessed  to  me 
that  he  was  a  coward.  I  could  not 
but  admire  his  moral  courage  shown 
in  the  confession,  and  respected  him 
for  it.  And  why  was  it  not  at  least 
equal  to  the  animal  courage  for  which 
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without  his  confession,  I  should  have 
given  him  credit?  Who  would  not 
rejoice  to  see  a  custom  established  that 
should  exempt  at  least  plain,  honest 
tradespeople  from  these  '<  splendid 
vexations,'*  to  use  an  expression  of 
Pindar  8,  and  to  have  the  words  Cer- 
vantes puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  made 
municipal  law  in  every  town  in  Eng- 
land ?  "  For  I  would  have  thee  to 
know  that  those  wounds  that  are  given 
with  the  instruments  and  tools  which 
a  man  happens  to  have  in  his  hand 
do  not  really  disgrace  the  person 
struck.  We  read  it  expressly  in  the 
law  of  duels,  that  if  a  shoemaker 
strikes  another  man  with  his  last  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  though  it  be  of 
wood' as  a  cudgel  is,  yet  the  party  who 
was  struck  with  it  shall  not  be  said  to 
have  been  cudgelled."  The  new  Mu- 
nicipal Law  has  done  so  much  to  set 
people  by  the  ears,  and  as  we  must 
expect  that  when  the  town  oratory  is 
run  dry,  men  will  come  to  blows,  it 
would  bo  well  if  Lord  Jolm  Russell 
would  communicate  "  the  Law  of 
Duels'*  to  all  his  new  authorities. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  rather  of 
persons  who  would  avoid  duelling  from 
a  sense  of  fear.  There  is  surely  a 
higher  principle  under  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  many  do  abstain  from  the 
practice.  Courage  is  the  common 
property  with  man  and  brute.  Some 
creatures  in  tliis  respect  have  more 
than  others,  but  none  ^ave  it  in  the 
same  degree  as  man  ;  for  he  alone  has 
it  with  a  full  sense  of  his  danger,  of  the 
nature  of  death,  and  of  his  unfitness 
for  it.  And  there  is  no  braver  man 
than  he  who  will  bear  the  scotT  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  very  great  injury, 
from  an  offender,  and  will  neither  give 
nor  accept  a  challenge ;  and  for  this 
reason,  because  he  is  expressly  com- 
manded .  by  Him  who  made  him,  "  to 
do  no  murder."  Such  a  one  will,  how- 
ever, have  his  cross  to  bear ;  and  it  is 
best  for  him  it  should  bo  so,  his  cou- 
rage is  strengthened  by  it,  as  gold  pu- 
rified in  the  fire.     And  such  a  man 
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will  be  the  last  to  give  offence.  When 
or  where  was  there  a  braver  man  than 
he  who  thus  replied  to  a  personal  in- 
sult, "Strike,  but  hear  me?"  And 
was  there  not  wisdom,  worthy  to  be 
stored  in  the  heart  that  would  collect 
prudence,  in  the  answer  of  Socrates, 
when  he  was  reproved  for  not  resent- 
ing what  all  men  will  agree  to  be  the 
vilest  of  personal  affronts — '5  If  an 
ass  had  kicked  me,  would  you  have 
me  kick  him  again  ?" 

But  as  neither  wisdom  nor  high 
principle,  which  is  the  perfcctiDn  of 
it,  will  be  commonly  acted  upon,  I 
will  not^  conclude  this  paper  without 
in  some  respect  fulfi^ing  the  promise 
of  the  title,  which  professes  to  show 
"  how  to  avoid  fighting  a  Duel."  Let 
there  be  a  Court  of  Honour — ^the  ob- 
ject of  which  shall  bo  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  offences  between  gentle- 
man and  gentleman,  especially  those 
for  which  the  law  provides  no  remedy. 
Let  it  be  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  let  every 
member  bind  himself  to  submit  to  its 
decision,  whether  it  be  to  fight  or  to 
apologize,  or  make  or  receive  any 
other  amends.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  even  under  such  a  society 
duels  will  be  altogether  avoided,  but 
at  least  all  those  will  be  set  aside  by 
the  cool  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
now  take  place  on  trivial  occasions. 
It  should  be  a  rule  that  a  member 
should  not  fight  even  with  one  who  is 
not  a  member,  without  permission. 
Two  good  things  would  arise  from 
such  a  society  or  court.  The  offender 
would  meet  with  his  reproof  in  the 
censure  of  the  court ;  and  he  who 
does  720/  fight,  obeying  its  injunction, 
would  receive  more  honour  than  if  he 
did.  Why  has  not  something  of  this 
kind  been  established?  It  is  very 
practicable.  Let  men  of  undoubted 
courage  and  character  set  the  example 
of  being  its  members,  and  it  would 
soon  become  the  pride,  and  perhaps 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman  to  belong  to 
it. 
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The  democratic  party  in  Canada 
and  in  Ireland  appear  to  entertain 
almost  identical  objects,  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  principles,  and  to 
be  placed  in  ^ery  similar  circum- 
stances. In  Lower  Canada*  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics,  while  in  Upper  Canada  an 
equal  or  a  larger  proportion  are  Pro- 
testants,  and  of  British  extraction. 
In  this  respect  there  appears  a  singu- 
lar resemblance  between  Ireland,  di- 
vided as  it  is  into  North  and  South, — 
the  former  peopled  by  British  Protest- 
ants, and  the  latter  by  native  Roman 
Catholics, — and  Canada,  situated  and 
divided  as  we  have  described.  And 
this  analogy  may  be  carried  much 
farther :  In  Ireland  the  North  is  tran- 
quil— the  population  is  attached  to 
the  British  connexion — and  at  all 
times  its  loyalty  has  been  proved.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  same  feelings  and 
circumstances  may  be  noticed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Lower  province  is, 
like  the  rest  of  Ireland,  torn  with  in- 
testine dissensions,  peopled  by  a  class 
alien  in  feelings  to  the  British,  anxi- 
ous for  separation  from  this  country, 
regarding  her  as  a  conqueror,  and 
not  forgetful  of  the  humiliation  of  de- 
feat ;  ardently  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  subject  to  the 
sway  of  unprincipled  demagogues  and 
priests. 

In  Ireland  and  in  Canada  the  Whigs 
have  treated  the  anti- British  party  in 
the  same  spirit.  In  Ireland,  Protest- 
antism has  been  discouraged,  and  ten 
out  of  twenty-six  bishopricks  abolish- 
ed. In  Canada  the  same  indifference 
to  the  truth  has  been  displayed ;  and 
the  bishoprick  of  Quebec  has  been 
abolished  likewise.  In  Ireland  the 
Protestant  clergy,  defrauded  of  their 
rights,  have  been  compelled  to  appeal 
even  for  alms  to  the  English  public  ; 
and  last  spring  a  deputation  from  Ca- 
nada from  the  Protestant  clergy  there, 
arrived  in  London,  from  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.     In  Ireland  a  grant  of  pub- 


lic money  has  been  made  for  educa- 
tion after  the  fashion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  an  annual  grant  has  been 
made  and  increased  to  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastical  seminary  ;  the 
Jesuits  have  been  allowed,  in  direct 
contravention  of  express  laws,  to  land 
and  settle ;  and  the  Government,  in 
all  manners  and  at  all  times,  has 
shown  its  perfect  indi (Terence  between 
the  two  religions  in  respect  of  faith, 
while  in  matters  of  policy  the  prefer- 
ence has  been  awarded  to  deluded 
followers  of  the  Papacy.  We  lament 
to  say,  that  in  Canada  all  thfs  and 
very  much  more  has  been  done  and 
avowed,  and  has  been  gloried  in.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  when  the  Uni- 
ted States  revolted  from  England, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  oifence 
stated  was  the  patronage  given  to 
Popery  in  Canada.  It  was  declared 
by  the  friends  of  American  independ- 
ence, that  the  British  settlers  went 
from  England  on  the  faith  of  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  live 
abroad  imder  British  government,  and 
with  all  the  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution  ;  and  yet  they  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Canada  than  they  found 
French  laws,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Established  Church.  We  regret  to 
say  that  statement  was  correct,  and 
that  the  grievance  mentioned  was  a 
real  and  most  pressing  one.  But  if 
we  regret  |he  state  of  things  existing 
sixty  years  ago,  what  shall  we  say  at 
present,  when  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Whigs  the  revenues  of  the  Crown 
have  been  yielded  up,  on  no  express 
understanding,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  best  statesmen,  and  particularly 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  a  Po- 
pish House  of  Assembly  ;  and  havo 
been  continued  to  that  Assembly  long 
after  it  had  shown  its  disposition  to 
abuse  all  confidence,  and  after  Lord 
Stanley  (just  prior  to  his  leaving  of- 
fice) had  obtained  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Grey's  cabinet  to  a  repeal  of  th€  bill 
which  reposed  that  violated  trust?* 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that 


*  This  most  important  fact  hns  never  yet  been  explained  by  the  Whig  Ministers  or 
l!'cir  partisans.  It  appears  that  Lord  IMclbounie,  Lord  John  RussoU,  and  Lord  Glen- 
cU,  were  parties  to  an  assent  in  the  Grey  Cabinet  to  Lcrd  Klan^ey's  proposal  for 
taking  from  tho  House  of  Assembly  the  man.igiment  of  Iho  revenues  they  refused  to 
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this  policy  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
stant  depression  of  the  British  inte- 
rest, in  insults  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  and  in  an  attempt,  similar  to 
that  made  and  openly  acknowledged 
by  the  Irish  people,  to  starve  out  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Some  persons  may 
perhaps  conceive,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  evils  of  the  Whig  measure 
of  conciliation,  other  benefits  counter- 
acting those  evils  have  arisen.  It  may 
be  argued,  that  by  giving  license  to 
the  majority,  by  complying  with  their 
demands,  a  state  necessaxily  attaches 
them  and  contents  them.  If  the  co- 
lonial concessions  were  made  on  this 
flimsy  calculation,  the  advisers  of  them 
must  have  felt  sadly  disappointed  when 
they  found  increased  clamour,  and  ir- 
ritation and  ambition,  excited  by 
them.  In  Ireland  the  Whigs  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner :  They  have 
conceded  and  conciliated ;  they  have 
joined  with  the  persons  they  so  lately 
exposed  and  denounced ;  they  have 
acted  there  as  they  acted  in  Canada, 
yielding  through  fear  to  the  majority 
what  they  had  denied  before  to  the 
pretended  claims  of  justice,  and  the' 
effects  have  been  the  same.  Every 
thing  received  has  been  deemed  an 
instalment;  nothing  has  been  given 
us  in  return ;  separation  is  still  de- 
manded in  Canada,  and  repeal  is  ex- 
pressly reserved  as  &  dernier  resort  in 
Ireland.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  who  are  inclined  to  treat  the 
subject  of  these  various  concessions 
by  the  Whigs  in  our  colonies,  and 
nearer  home,  as  a  purely  civil  and 
political  question.  We  oppose  them 
on  a  higher  ground,  and  protest 
against  concessions  to  the  rapacity  of 
Popery,  made  through  fear,  received 
as  instalments,  and  calculated  not  to  * 
settle  differences  or  create  union,  but 
to  add  fresh  force  to  that  democratic 
power,  which  Popery  has  brought  to 
bear  against  Protestantism  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  we  unhappily  recognise 


a  total  disregard  of  these  considera< 
tions.  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord 
Glenelg  agree  in  displaying  a  com- 
plete contempt  for  all  religious  scru- 
ples, as  though  they  were  ancient  and 
groundless  prejudices.  No  matter 
whether  the  confederacy  to  which 
they  yield  assume  a  religious  charac- 
ter or  no ;  they  concede  still,  under 
pretence  of  toleration,  and  by  that 
very  disregard  of  the  religpious  party 
they  sacrifice,  betray  an  ignorance  of 
the  true  spirit  of  that  toleration  they 
so  loudly  extol.  It  is  the  cant  of  the 
present  day  to  praise  a  certain  novel 
liberality,  which  seems  to  imply  the 
preference  of  foes  to  friends  ;  and  by 
this  fraudulent  and  shallow  pretence— 
itself  a  mere  *'  weak  invention  of  the 
enemy" — the  present  rulers  affect  to 
justify  their  proceedings.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  they  deal  **  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to 
Protestantism;*'  but  then,  forsooth, 
their  new-fangled  liberality  helps  to 
explsdn  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
and  palliates  the  commission  of  wrong 
for  the  avoidance  of  difiiculty  or  the 
chance  of  good.  They  want  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  Ireland,  but  then 
they  discover  this  cannot  be  done 
without  robbing  the  church  by  an  ap- 
propriation to  pay  the  expenses  ;  and 
so  in  Canada  they  betray  an  equal  love 
to  Protestantism  by  yielding  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Popish  assembly 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  out  of 
which  the  Protestant  clergy  were  for- 
merly partly  supported ;  and  when  the 
injustice  of  this  deed  is  detailed — when 
the  clergy  find  the  Papists  seize  thdr 
grant  or  refuse  to  vote  it — ^when  even 
Uie  Bishop  of  Montreal  is  compelled 
to  live  on  contributions  or  his  private 
fortune — in  fact,  any  how — why  then 
we  are  told  that  this  is  an  unavoidable 
evil  resulting  from  a  necessary ''  Libe- 
ral" measure.  But  this  is  liberality  of 
so  strange  a  nature,  that,  like  a  Will- 
o*-th'-wisp,  it  eludes  all  detection — ^we 
never  know  where  to  find  it;  like  some 


apply  as  they  promised.  If  that  dedrion  were  a  correct  one,  why  was  it  not  acted  on 
when  Lord  Stanley  left  office,  just  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained  in  ?  If  it 
were  an  incorrect  one,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Grey  cabinet — the 
Liberals  par  excellence — are  alone  responsible  for  it,  and  must  be  convicted  first  of  an 
error  in  judgment,  then  of  irresolution  in  action.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Lord  Stanley's  plan  was  just  and  politic,  and  that  if  followed  up,  instead  of  having 
been  meanly,  through  personal  spite  and  pique,  abandoned  by  the  Whigs,  it  would  have 
brought  the  disaffected  to  their  senses,  and  obviated  all  the  evils  that,  through  Whig 
piisrule,  have  happened. 
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complicated  patentSi  it  is  of  no  use  to 
any  but  the  discoverer.  For  in  Ire* 
land  the  Whigs  pronounce  it  high 
treason  against  Liberalism  to  make  a 
man  pay  for  a  religion  he  does  not  ap- 
prove ;  and  therefore  they  back  the 
people  in  not  paying  tithes  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  while  they  raise  taxes 
from  the  Protestants  to  pay  for  the 
Popish  College  at  Maynooth  and  the 
Popish  system  of  education  I  The 
Voluntary  principle  seems  perfect  so 
long. as  it  .can  rob  the  Protestants; 
but  then  let  it  once  be  brought  into 
play  against  Popery,  and  away  va- 
nishes its  virtue,  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority  I  In  Ireland, 
as  we  have  observed,  these  Liberals 
raise  taxes  for  Maynooth  and  other 
.  Popish  purposes ;  by  the  Poor*  Law 
Bill  they  want  to  raise  more  for  Po- 
pish chaplains  to  workhouses;  and 
many  of  them  are  for  raising  more 
taxes  to  pay  the  Popish  clergy  en 
masse  by  the  State,  while  they  will 
not  allow  the  Protestants  even  to  en- 
joy their  own  property  in  peace.  In 
Canada  they  act  in  a  similar  spirit, 
and  so  preserve  consistency;  for  there 
we  find  a  Popish  Church  Establish- 
ment— ^the  Protestants  are  taxed  to 
support  it — not  a  word  is  whispered 
by  the  Liberals  about  the  Voluntary 
principle,  and  all  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority  1 

Such  is  Whig  policy  and  Whig 
consbtency  in  evil.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed by  them  to  form  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  into  one,  when  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
will  be  almost  balanced.  Not  a  word, 
however,  is  said  about  the  enormity 
of  taxing  the  Protestants  for  the  sup- 
•  port  of  idolatry ;  oh  no !  there  is  to 
be  ample  conciliation  fof  the  revolted 
and  pampered  Roman  Catholics.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  and  others,  following 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  statesmanlike  sug- 
gestion, call  on  the  Government  to 
abandon  half-measures,  and  instead  of 
consolidating  only  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  to  unite  with  them  the  whole 
of  our  British  North- American  pos- 
sessions lying  contiguous.  If  this  were 
done,  the  majority  of  the  population 
would  be  Protestant ;  but  then  we  are 
told,  even  then,  the  "  consciences'*  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  respect- 
ed— ^they  shall  still  be  allowed  to  tax 
the  Protestants  for  their  church.  On 
the  very  night  this  proposition  of  unit- 
ing all  the  provinces  yra»  nade^  Mr 


Grote,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals, 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministe- 
rial benches,  entered  his  caveat  and 
protest  against  a  Protestant  Establish- 
menf,  even  when  the  majority  were 
dbposed  to  it.  Forgetting  his  Ben- 
thamite motto  of  '*  the  greatest  pos- 
sible happiness  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number,"  he  objects  to  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Protestant  Church  for 
the  majority ;  yet  he,  like  the  Whigs, 
never  sees  the  force  of  the  reasoning  a- 
gainst  compulsory  religious  taxes  when 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, are  benefitted  thereby. 

Now  on  all  thb  it  is  needless  to 
expatiate  or  to  comment.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  opposed 
to  the  Conservatives,  assume  m  Ca- 
nada and  in  Ireland  the  same  charac- 
ter of  hostility  to  Protestantism  and 
the  same  unthankful  patronage  of 
Popery .  This  part  of  the  subject  may 
well  be  left  to  our  readers  without 
further  remarks— it  speaks  for  itself 
alike  of  the  spirit  of  the  Ministry,  the 
description  of  the  support  on  which 
they  rely,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
plans  of  pretended  conciliation.  We 
will  therefore  go  on  to  the  other  ana- 
logous circumstances  observable  in 
the  Whig  government  of  Canada 
and  Ireland.  In  both  countries, 
we  have  remarked,  the  majority, 
being  Roman  Catholics,  are  under 
the  influence  of  certain  priests  and 
demagogues.  In  both  countries,  the 
Whigs  have  treated  those  destructives 
alike.  M.  Papineau  in  Canada  is 
merely  Mr  6'Connell,  with  a  little 
more  courage,  and  very  little  under- 
standing. In  their  fates  they  have 
differed,  for  the  former,  having  gone 
too  far,  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
boundary  line,  and  for  a  time  (like  his 
illustrious  predecessor  in  mischief,  Mr 
Barrington,  the  highwayman)  "  to 
leave  his  country  for  his  country's 
good."  But,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Whigs,  the  two  demagogues  are  much 
alike.  With  Mr  O*  Council  a  strict 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
formed,  and  by  its  force  they  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  their  predecessors 
from  office  ;  on  the  same  principle  of 
meek  conciliation,  forgetting  all  mu« 
tual  aggfressions  and  abuse,  resolving 
to  forget  all  M.  Papineau's  declared 
ultimate  designs,  they  condescended 
to  send  a  certain  commission,  of  which 
Lord  Gosford,  an  Irish  Radical,  was 
chief;  to  concili(ite  and  enquire.  Lord 
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M  nigra vo  went  to  Dablin  with  the  " 
s-imo  purpose.  Immediately  on  as- 
suming the  reins  of  office.  Lord  Gos- 
ford  invited  M.  Papineau  to  dinner, 
aud  Lord  Mulgravc,  in  like  manner, 
ontertained  Mr  O'Connell.  On  ar- 
riving in  Canada,  Lord  Gosford  found 
great  alarm  among  the  loyalists,  and 
discovering  that  they  had  organized 
themselves  (being  a  minority),  in  order 
to  prepare  for  aggression,  should  it 
occur,  ho,  magnanimously  depend- 
ing on  M.  Papineau* s  promises  and 
professions,  commanded  the  abolition 
of  the  loyal  confederacy.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  confidence  in  the  agitators. 
Lord  Mulgrave  managed  to  get  rid  of 
the  Or,inge  institution,  which  had  be- 
come obnoxious  to  those  who  had  been 
rebels  in  171)8,  and  formidable  to  those 
who  were  threatening  another  rising. 
In  this  way  "  conciliation  "  proceed- 
ed ;  in  Ireland  Mr  O'Connell  was  in- 
cluded in  the  commission  of  the  peace; 
in  Canada  M.  Papineau  was  joyfully 
approved  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Lord  Gosford  admitted 
certain  Liberals  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil ;  Lord  Mulgrave  made  a  Popish 
judge,  and  took  most  of  his  new  offi- 
cers, from  the  fViends,  connexions,  or 
supporters  of  Mr  0*Connell.  But 
still  this  kind  of  favouritism  has  not 
effected  its  purpose  in  Ireland,  for, 
with  all  his  boast  of  tranquillity,  Lord 
Mulgrave  could  not  spare  a  regiment 
from  Ireland  when  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Canada ;  and  with  all  Lord  Gos- 
ford's  declarations  that  all  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  groundless,  he  was 
compelled  to  borrow  all  the  troops 
from  Upper  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
without  being  able,  even  with  their 
assistance,  to  prevent  insurrection. 
At  present,  in  Ireland,  there  are  all 
the  symptoms  which  preceded  Cana- 
dian revolt ;  there  is  an  extensive  dis- 
loyal organization ;  the  Members  of 
Parliament  connected  with  it,  who 
profess  to  have  been  conciliated  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  are  advocates  for 
an  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  as 
M.  Papineau  was  in  Canada  for  an 
elective  Legislative  Cliambcr  (and, 
therefore,  opposing  Government,  as 
they  do,  on  the  principal  point  of  all, 
and  on  many  others,  their  friendship 
must  be  hollow  like  M.  Papineau's), 
and  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
nightly  seizures  of  arms  (conveyed, 
the  police  know  not  whither),  the  per- 
secution^  in  detail^  of  the  loyalbts^  arc 


precisely  similar  to  the  events  that  oc- 
curred in  Richelieu  and  elsewhere  in 
the  revolted  colony.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  language  of  the  press  in  the  two 
countries  is  the  same.  In  Ireland  a 
rebellion  is  threatened  if  the  Conser- 
vatives come  into  office  ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  the  demagogues  in 
both  cases  is  avowed  to  be  Roman 
Catholic  ascendency  and  complete  se- 
paration. Up  to  tho  last  moment 
Lord  Gosford  wrote  home  that  all  was 
tranquil,  and  that  there  was  no  peril ; 
and  now  Lord  Mulgrave,  equally  de- 
luded, brags  of  the  tranquillity  he 
has  established,  by  feasting  with  Mr 
0*Connell,  and  promising  to  plunder 
the  church.  The  circumstances,  too, 
attending  the  last  election  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  recent  general  elec- 
tion in  Ireland,  were  singularly  alike. 
The  demagogues  triumphed  by  the 
boldest  intimidation,  and  by  fraud, 
which  was  shown  in  Ireland  at  the  re- 
gistration, and  in  Canada  by  scandal- 
ous impediments  to  the  recognition  of 
titles  to  land. 

With  these  circumstances  before 
ns  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving the  strict  analogy  between 
Whig  management  in  Canada  and 
Ireland ;  and  in  declaring  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  one  land,  and  their  peril 
in  the  other.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the 
Irish  having  been  satisfied  by  the  con- 
ciliation plan  of  Lord  Mulgrave, 
which,  like  Lord  Gosford's,  consists 
in  giving  them  time  to  organize,  and 
in  discouraging  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation. In  Ireland  nothing  has  been 
settled  under  Lord  Mulgrave ;  even 
the  Poor  Law  Bill,  to  which  the  Op- 
position are  willing  to  render  all  as- 
sistance, has  been  delayed,  and  is  now 
proposed  without  serious  intentions. 
So  in  Canada  the  Whig  Commission 
produced  nothing,  Lord  Gosford  pro- 
duced nothing,  and,  of  course.  Lord 
Glenelg  and  the  Wings  advised  and 
suggested  nothing  but  another  com- 
mission and  another  report.  In  every 
respect,  therefore,  the  position  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  two  countries  and  their 
conduct  has  been  the  same.  The  only 
question  that  remains  concerning  it  is 
whether  the  deplorable  consequences 
produced  abroad  are  likely  to  occur  at 
home  ;  whether  submission  to  the  de- 
mocracy here  is  calculated  to  excite 
the  same  hopes,  and  ultimately  the 
same  disappointments  as  led  to  civil 
war  elsewhere  ?    We  fear  that  there 
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can  be  litde  doubt  of  groat  cause  for 
apprehension  existing  on  this  ground. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
which  ended  in  Canadian  revolt^  which 
lias  not  been  imitated  by  the  Whig 
party  in  Ireland.  The  only  defence^ 
indeed,  they  could  produce,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  allowed  at  the  expense  of 
their  consistency ;  that  is,  they  can 
only  show  that  similar  evils  to  those 
of  Canada  will  not  occur  in  Ireland  if 
they  can  prove  that  they  governed 
the  two  countries  on  different  princi- 
ples. This,  however,  cannot  be  done. 
Unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of  tho 
country,  and  especially  for  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  Irish 
population,  the  faction  which  has 
avowed  designs  in  the  sister  island 
similar  to  thoso  of  M.  Papineau,  has 
received  as  much,  if  not  more  sanction 
from  the  Government,  than  that  per- 
son so  fatally  experienced  and  abused. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the 
cases  seems  to  be,  that  the  pretended 
conciliation  and  liberation  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Whig  policy  in  Ire- 
land, are  more  dangerous  there  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  power  they 
give  to  the  disaffected  will  be  more 
warily  used,  and  because  the  democra- 
tic party  is  there  more  powerful  and 
better  organized  than  the  followers  of 
the  conquered  colonial  rebels.  These 
facts  are  well  known ;  history  and 
recent  experience  prove  that  the  po- 
litical party  allied  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland  never  became  the 
recipient  of  any  confidence  it  did  not 
betray.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
know  how  far  our  rulers  in  Ireland 
are  competent  to  recover  their  ground, 
if  they  find  themselves  deceived,  and 
how  far  we  may  rely  upon  them  for 
ability  to  manage  their  concessions 
with  prudence,  and  to  preserve  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  laws  ? 

We  can  only  determine  this  matter 
by  looking  to  Whig  conduct  under 
similar  circumstances,  at  other  times 
and  elsewhere ;  and  here  at  once  the 
memory  recurs  to  Lord  Glenelg  and 
Canada.  It  is  on  record  against  that 
Minister,  that  having  failed  in  his 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  having  disco- 
vered the  folly  of  his  Conciliation 
Scheme,  ho  has  attempted  to  adjust 
matters  by  sending  out  another  Com- 
mission, and  by  recommending  tho 
same  timid  policy  of  pretended  con- 
oession.     It  is  proved  against  him 
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that  he  delayed  for  four  months  in 
Parliament  the  resolutions  which  are 
tho  assumed  ground  of  revolt  in  the 
colony,  when  they  might  with  ease 
have  been  carried  in  four  weeks  5  that 
being  warned  of  the  effect  of  those 
resolutions,  ho  nevertheless  supplied 
the  colonisd  governor  no  troops  to  en- 
force them ;  and  that,  by  a  constant 
system  of  delay  and  vacillation,  he 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  friends  of 
British  connexion,  and  imparted  con- 
fidence to  the  advocates  of  separation. 
In  all  this  the  Governmeiit  defend 
him  and  applaud  him.  Can,  then, 
such  miserable  Ministers  be  expected 
to  pursue  towards  Ireland  any  vi- 
gorous measures,  even  when  they  are 
required,  or  to  act  so  as  to  overawe 
and  to  prevent  all  insurrections? 
Many  of  the  Repeal  party,  in  alliance 
with  the  Whigs,  do  not  aflect  to  con- 
ceal that  the  vaunted  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  Ireland  hangs  on  the  slender 
thread  of  Whig  official  existence,  and 
that,  with  the  end  of  that  existence, 
they  will  cease  only  to  be  replaced 
by  violent  popular  and  general  move- 
ments. We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
alarmed  by  these  empty  threats ;  we 
are  not  so  weak  as  to  give  credence 
to  boasis  so  absurd,  or  to  heed  threats 
so  ridiculous.  We  know  that  if  there 
were  really  such  an  insurrection,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  Whigs  prognos- 
ticate, as  the  accompaniment  of  Con- 
servative government,  it  would  be  re- 
pressed, like  M.  Papineau's  rebellion, 
without  much  bloodshed  ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  ridicule  the  threat,  partly  on 
account  of  this  certainty  of  failure,  and 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  the  Irish 
demagogues  have  not  valour  or  spirit 
for  such  a  movement ;  and  if  they  had, 
we  have  sufficient  reliance  on  their 
tactics  to  be  sure  that  they  would  take 
warning  by  the  Canadians,  and  learn, 
as  these  have  lost  their  constitution  by 
their  folly,  so  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
treason  might  forfeit  justly  their  pri- 
vileges till  it  was  safe  to  restore  them. 
Our  hopes  of  the  avoidance  of  all  in- 
surrections in  Ireland,  originate  then 
in  tho  known  power  of  England  to 
repress  them,  and  in  the  conviction, 
on  the  part  of  the  demagogues,  of  the 
existence  of  this  power.  So  far  as 
Whig  government  has  gone,  it  has 
manifestly  tended  to  produce  the  same 
results  as  it  wrought  in  Canada.  In 
both  cases  Conservative  governors 
vere  replaced  by  men  who  could  show 
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no  vigour  but  against  the  friends  of 
British  connexion  and  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  both  cases>  the  grievances  of 
which  the  disaffected  complained  were 
the  same,  namely,  the  rejection  by  the 
Upper  House  of  Legislature  of  mea- 
sures carried  in  the  Lower  ;  and 
in  both  cases,  moreover,  the  Whigs 
felt  themselves  supported  in  authority 
by  men  who  originated  and  sanctioned 
this  clamour ;  and  as  a  remedy,  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  into  the  Conservative  por- 
tion of  the  Senate.  In  Canada,  under 
Lord  Gosford,  the  rebels  were  al- 
lowed to  agitate  unimpeded,  and  to 
organize  unopposed ;  in  Ireland,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  with  the  tacit,  if 
not  the  expressed  approbation  of  Go- 
vernment, for  the  avowed  object  of  or- 
ganizing what  is  called  the  Liberal 
party.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
any  persons  can  be  so  blind,  though 
many  are  so>  as  to  advocate  Lord  Mul- 
grave*s  system  in  Ireland,  and  never- 
theless to  affect  to  condemn  M.  Papt- 
neau  in  Canada,  and  Lord  Gosford's 
and  Lord  Glenelg*s  connivance  at  his 
designs.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  Whig  Lord- Lieutenant 
if  the  Colonial  Secretary  be  condemn- 
ed. It  is  impossible  to  show  a  single 
instance  of  folly  in  the  one  that  has 
not  been  imitated  by  the  other. 

Had  Lord  Amherst  gone  out  to  Ca- 
nada when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in 
office,  as  it  was  proposed,  every  thing 
intended  to  have  been  conceded  would 
long  since  have  been  settled.  We 
should  have  heard  nothing  now  of  the 
Tenures*  Act,  of  the  Land  Company, 
of  improper  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  or  of  the  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies; still  less  would  the  country  have 
been  alarmed  first  with  accounts  of  re- 
bellious organizations  permitted  by 
the  Government,  then  of  the  repres- 
sion of  legal  confederacies  for  self-de- 
fence, then  of  the  want  of  troops  to 
suppress  or  prevent  disorder ;  and 
lastly,  of  positive  insurrection.  There 
would  have  been  no  blind  conciliation 
of  men  not  to  be  conciliated,  and  who 
would  only  pretend  to  be  satisfied,  in 
order  to  gain  time ;  nor  would  there 
have  been  an  occasion  for  the  act  of 
tyranny  the  Whig  system  of  Liberal- 
ism has  ultimately  produced  (as  all 
Liberalism  eventually  must  produce) 
— a  dictator,  and  a  suspended  constitu- 
tion. Lord  Amherst  was  sent  out,  not 


to  enquire  and  conciliate,  but  to  act ; 
not  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  the 
disaffected,  but  to  encourap'e  and  re- 
ward the  loyal,  to  check  disorder,  to 
discourage  agitation,  to  redress  all 
real  grievances,  and  with  full  autho- 
rity not  to  report  but  to  settle.  Lord 
Gosford's  mission  was  altogether  a 
different  affair — it  has  end^  in  far 
different  consequences— it  has  put  the 
country  to  the  risk  of  an  American 
war,  and  provoked  a  civil  contest  in  a 
thriving  colony,  the  effects  of  which 
must  long  be  felt  in  the  embittered 
state  of  party  feeling,  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  population,  and  probably 
the  seizure  for  a  time  of  their  liberties. 
The  Radicals  themselves  admit  that 
Lord  Aberdeen's  plans  were  most  cal- 
culated at  once  to  satisfy  and  to  pa- 
cify. Mr  Ellice,  a  leading  Whig, 
acknowledges  his  approbation  of  the 
Conservative  policy ;  no  ono  says  one 
word  in  the  Whig  system^s  defence, 
though  the  hirelings,  of  course,  endea- 
vour partly  to  palliate,  and  partly  to 
disown  it'.  The  most  respectable  por- 
tion of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  inclu- 
ding^ we  believe.  Earls  Grey  and 
Spencer,  do  not  conceal  their  con- 
tempt for  it ;  and  thus  the  Whigs,  ri- 
diculed on  all  sides,  confessedly  the 
authors  of  a  most  disastrous  and  pe- 
rilous revolt,  are  convicted  of  incapa- 
city the  most  glaring,  or  of  blunders 
the  most  gross  and  ridiculous. 

But  the  country  would  not  regret 
the  danger  of  war  it  has  escaped,  if 
the  lesson  had  taught  wisdom  to  our 
rulers.  Strangely,  however,  they 
still  seem  fascinated  with  the  policy  in 
Ireland,  which  in  Canada  worked  so 
unfortunately.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  in  the  sister  island  there  are  any 
circumstances  which  justify  measures 
which  they  found  so  dangerous  abroad. 
The  positions  of  Canada  and  Ireland, 
we  repeat,  are  the  same.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  in  succeeding  Lord  Hadding- 
ton, was  placed  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  as  Lord  Gosford  in  replacing 
Lord  Amherst.  Had  Lord  Hadding- 
ton remained  in  office,  the  Irish  Tithe 
bill  would  have  been  settled  two  years 
ago.  Lord  Malgrave  came  into 
power,  and  in  prder  to  conciliate  the 
magority,  refused  to  settle  that  fruit- 
ful source  of  disorder,  without  a  cer- 
tain appropriation,  which  the  Whigs 
themselves  have  now  abandoned.  Had 
Lord  Haddington  maintained  that 
place  be  was  so  well  quali^ed  to  fill^ 
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the  Poor  Law  bill  vould  have  been 
long  ago  settled^  and  Mr  O'Connell 
irould  thereby  have  been  prevented 
-working  on  the  passions  of  the  star- 
ving and  miserable  population.  Dis- 
tress would  have  diminished,  and 
crime,  probably,  diminished  with  it. 
Public  works  woidd  have  been  carried 
on ;  agitation  connected  with  prsedial 
outrage  would  have  been  properly 
checked,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws 
maintained.  There  would  have  been 
no  illegal  associations,  no  permissive 
and  wholesale  intimidation,  no  patron- 
age liberally  dispensed  amongst  the 
repeal  party.*  Under  Lord  Mul- 
grave  the  Tithe  bill  remains  tlie  fertile 
source  of  discord ;  the  poor  are  still  un- 
provided ;  the  law  has  been  remissly 
executed;  the  amount  of  crime  consi« 
derably  exceeds  that  which  the  Whigs 
in  1833  thought  justified  a  personal 
allusion  to  O'Connell  in  the  King*s 
Speech  and  a  coercion  bill;  and, 
above  all,  the  demagogue  has  been 
fondled  and  fostered,  his  force  in  Par- 
liament has  increased,  and  his  boldness 
has  increased  with  his  power.  What 
must  be  the  consequence  ?  The  case 
is  plain,  so  far  as  Lord  Glenelg  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  are  concerned ;  both 
have  pursued  the  same  policy ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Whigs  in 
Ireland  is,  that  the  disasters  which 
have  attended  their  policy  in  Canada 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  sister 
,  island.  But  no  one  will  deny,  when 
recent  events  are  fairly  considered,  that 
that  policy  consists  in  alliance  with  the 
party  that  strives  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  and  for  separation 
from  the- mother  country;  and  that 
such  policy  can  have  but  one  tenden- 
cy, to  give  power  and  audacity  to  the 
persons  -it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  discourage. 


On  this  statement,  imperfect  as  it 
may  be,  we  trust  we  have  in  some 
measure  shown  the  analogy  between 
Whig  misrule  in  Canada  and  in  Ire- 
land. To  those  who  do  not  think, 
with  modern  infidels,  that  success  is 
the  only  criterion  of  merit,  the  proof 
that  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord  Glen- 
elg pursue  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
wUl  be  a  suflScient  warrant  for  con- 
cluding, notwithstanding  the  greater 
luck  of  one  in  having  been  saved  from 
an  open  outbreak,  that  both  are  alike 
guilty,  if  not  of  serious  mischief,  at 
least  of  great  mistakes.  To  those 
who  are  content  with  the  new  theory 
of  morals,  the  Irish  Viceroy  may  seem 
very  well  adapted  to  his  station,  and 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Glenelg  worthy 
of  any  condemnation ;  but  we  hope 
that  there  are  few  who  will  be  de- 
graded so  much  as  to  judge  thus.  We 
hope  that  a  sounder  criterion  will  be 
applied,  and  that  the  two  officials  will 
be  convicted  on  reference  not  to  the 
success  of  their  schemes,  but  to  the 
principles  of  their  conduct.  Tried 
by  this  rule.  Lord  Glenelg  may  lay 
claim  to  far  more  indulgence  than  bis 
colleague.  The  former,  to  whom, 
as  Lord  Aberdeen  rightly  said,  vacil- 
lation was  a  habit,  appears  often  to 
have  erred  from  weakness  and  from 
ignorance;  still  the  general  outlines 
of  his  plan  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  principles  of  it,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  out,  were  extremely  mischie- 
vous. The  latter  seems  at  times  to 
have  been  carried  away  by  vanity,  and 
deluded  into  foolish  measures  by  the 
flattery  of  the  demagogues,  and  thus 
frequently  has  been  carried  even  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  very  liberal 
system  of  concession  he  has  concei- 
ved. Of  the  two.  Lord  Mulgrave 
certainly  appears  the  more  reckless 


*  We  think  it  may  be  useful,  once  more  to  mention,  that  out  of  the  39  members 
who  voted  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  the  following  have  been  provided  for  or  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  Lord  Mulgrave :— ^ 

Mr  O'Connell  and  Mr  Cassidy  have  been  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
Colonel  Butler  and  Sir  R.  Nagle  have  been  restored  to  it.  Mr  Kennedy  has  been 
made  Slave  Commissioner  at  Havanna  on  L.20(X)  a-year.  Mr  Fltzsimon  has  been 
made  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  wliich  is  worth  nearly  as  much.  Mr  O'Dwyer  has  been 
created  Stipendiary  Magistrate.  Mr  Lynch  has  been  made  Master  in  Chancery  at 
L.4000  a-yoar ;  Mr  Finn  has  been  also  placed  in  some  situation  ;  Mr  Vigors  honoured 
as  a  Whig  Commissioner  ;  and  Mr  Ruthvcn,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  offered  a 
Colonial  office  he  declined. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Repealers,  Lord  Mulgrave  is  doubtless,  not  forgetful.  Two  of 
them,  Mr  Ruthven,  semor,  and  Mr  Ronayne,  unfortunately  for  him,  are  dead.  Three 
of  them  are  unworthy  of  patronage,  as  having  turned  against  Mr  O'Connell, — naipely, 
Mr  Galway,  Mr  F.  O'Connor,  and  Mr  Wallace.  On  the  whole,  the  TaU  cannot  com? 
plain  of  ilUtreatment. 
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and  unserapnlous.  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  official  oareer  in  Ire* 
land  he  has  been  the  head,  not  of  the 
state,  but  of  a  party,  and  instead,  like 
most  of  his  predecessors  there,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  of  endeaTooring  to 
be  impartial  between  the  ▼arious  con- 
tending faiths  and  interests,  lie  has 
plung^  headlong  into  all  the  projects 
of  the  disaffected.  In  these  days  this 
can  excite  no  surprise. 

*'  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

But  if  no  cause  of  astonishment,  it 
may  justly  produce  alarm.  Political 
wisdom  consists  in  a  just  appreciation 
of  analones,  prospects,  and  contin- 
gencies, ^nd  experience ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  Lord  Mulgrave  suppose  that 
he  can  with  impunity  follow  courses 
which  have  always  ended  hitherto  in 
peril  or  confusion,  he  must  have  a 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  no  one  shares. 
The  only  calculation  he  can  make  of 
success  must  denend  on  the  assumption 
that  a  policy  which  has  failed  under 
the  direction  of  others  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  under  him ;  and  this 
assumption  must  necessarily  be  proved 
fallacious,  because  his  abilities  are 
mediocre,  and  his  judgment  undoubt- 
edly less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
statesmen  he  hopes  to  rival  and  outvie. 
In  truth,  the  Whigs,  as  is  proved  in 
the  conduct  of  his  Lordship  and  many 
more,  are  in  that  position  which  Sir 
Edward  Dering  and  Prynne  took  prior 
to  the  great  Rebellion,  and  which  the 
unfortunate  Girondists  in  France  found 
so  deceptive  prior  to  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  character  of  the  Ministry  to 
sanction  the  expectation  that  thev  can 
**  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.**  Not  only  will  they  bear 
no  comparison  with  former  statesmen, 
but  they  are  contemptible  even  when 
contrasted  with  their  own  contempo- 
raries. They  are  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  Revolutionary  party,  who  use 
them  as  they  choose,  whenever  the 
Conservatives  are  not  appealed  to  for  re- 
lief and  assistance.  They  may  indeed 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  be  able 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
preservation  and  destruction  of  British 
influence  abroad  and  our  valued  do- 
mestic institutions ;  but  they  have  no 
excuse  for  the  gratifying  and  gratui- 
tous pretensions.    There  are  but  two 


principles  on  which  they  can  act,  and 
they  have  chosen  the  worst ;  they  have 
professed  publicly  their  resolution  to 
rule  in  obedience  to  the  mi\}ortty, 
without  reference  to  other  considera- 
tions ;  they  have  tried  the  system  in 
the  colonies,  and  finding  demands  in- 
creasing, they  were  compdled  at 
length  to  fall  back  on  a  firmer  policy, 
and  then  disappointed  ambition,  re- 
lying on  their  imbecility,  lighted  the 
torch  of  war.  So  in  Irdand  Lord 
John  Russell  has  pronounced  the  po- 
licy of  Government  to  be  concession ; 
he  has  quoted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  speech  of  Mr  Fox,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  one  concession  does 
not  satisfy,  another  shall  be  made; 
and  he  has  done  this  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  ultimate  designs  of  the  <to- 
magogues  (which,  on  his  own  system, 
he  must  be  eventually  called  on  to 
sanction),  being  no  other  than  those 
which  he  is  now  at  length  oppoAng  in 
Canada. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
advocates  for  any  harsh  policy  or  any 
oppressive  principles.  But  we  con- 
ceive the  position  and  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  Canada  to  be  this ; 
the  country  was  conquered,  and  was 
found  partly  peopled  by  natives  and 
partly  Dy  French  settlers.  Emigra- 
tion from  England  was  encouraged, 
and  when  the  emigrants  went  out  to 
the  colony,  they  had  a  right  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  going  to  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions ; 
because  the  French,  who  with  them- 
selves were  equally  intruders  on  the 
aborigines,  were  a  minority,  tiie  Eng- 
lish were  not  to  be  oppressed,  or  to  be 
excluded  from  the  advantages  they 
would  have  derived  in  other  British 
colonies.  Therefore  in  all  the  demands 
of  the  French  settlers  for  political 
changes,  it  was  necessary  to  have  re- 
gu^  to  the  just  rights  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  British  inhabitants ;  and 
if  it  were  argued  that  the  former  con- 
stituted a  majority,  then  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  were 
yearly  increasing  by  increasing  emi- 
gration ;  that  the  prospect  was,  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  the  British 
would  outnumber  the  French,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
laws  intended  to  last,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  majority  of  a  certain  class 
existed,  which  majority  was  shortly  to 
be  converted  into  a  mmoritv.  In  Ca- 
nada, therefore,  the  LiborauMn  whloh 
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would  concede  to  the  majority  as  snchy 
and  sacrifice  the  minority  who  had 
been  induced  with  other  expectations 
to  emigrate^  would  be  gross  injustice. 
'Where,  then,  was  the  justification  for 
the  Whigs,  careless  of  the  British  and 
loyal  part  of  the  population,  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  by  adding  power  to  the 
French  settlers,  whose  interests  and 
feelings  directed  them  to  oppress  and 
discourage  British  trade  and  British 
emigration  ?  When  the  Canadas  were 
conquered,  the  French  became  adopt- 
ed citizens  of  the  British  empire,  and 
as  through  the  process  of  emigration 
they  were  about  to  become  merged  in 
a  British  population,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Goyemment  to  treat  them  all  alike, 
enforcing  English  laws,  and  allowing 
an  English  Constitution.  But  when 
the  Whigs,  in  obedience  to  the  Liber- 
als, set  about  extolling  the  majority 
and  suiting  their  laws  to  French  tastes, 
and  sanctioning.  Popery,  and  in  this 
manner  rendering  Canada  any  thing 
but  a  tempting  asylum  for  emigration ; 
when  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Gos- 
ford  neglected  ihaking  Canada  a  still 
more  peaceful  and  inviting  home  for 
British  settlers  by  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  repressing 
all  revolutionary  conspiracies  against 
British  laws,  they  in  both  cases  greatly 
mistook  the  true  interests  of  the  co- 
lony, the  claims  of  justice,  the  rights 
of  the  emigrants  who  had  been  indu- 
ced to  settie,  and  their  own  duty  to  their 
Sovereign  and  country. 

We  conceiye  that  the  strictest  ana- 
logy may  be  traced  between  the  posi* 
tion  of  Canada,  as  we  have  described 
it,  and  the  duties  consequent  thereon, 
and  the  situation  of  Ireland  and  the 
necessities  arising  upon  it.  We  con- 
tend that  it  is  unfair  and  nnjust  to 
argue  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  either 
^strict,  as  if  there  were  no  peculiar 
circumstances  common  to  them  both, 
which  call  into  action  peculiar  consi- 
derations and  motives.  When  set- 
tlers were  induced  to  settie  in  Ireland 
nnder  James  I.  and  subsequentiy, 
will  it  be  pretended  that  they  were 
henceforth  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution,  and  deprived  prac- 
tically of  religious  toleration,  and 
even  of  civil  protection?  If  the 
Yoice  of  the  majority,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  is  to  be  in  all  cases  a 
guide,  certainly  there  never  would 
have  been  an  Irish  Union ;  and  be  it 
twnombered,  if  the  voice  of  the  peo- 


ple, which  the  Liberals  pretend  to  foU 
low,  is  to  be  a  decisive  authority,  the 
Popish  Bill  of  1829  would  never  have 
passed  in  this  country.  Well,  then* 
we  ask  if  the  Liberals,  who  approve 
of  the  Irish  Union  and  the  Relief 
Bill,  sanction  in  those  cases  disregard 
of  public  opinion,  why  should  not 
others  have  a  right  of  exercising  dis- 
cretion on  other  points,  and  of  using 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  deemed 
just,  even  when  a  majority  offered? 
We  laugh  to  scorn  the  absurd  pre- 
tence that  the  ma^jority  shall  be  not 
only  consulted,  but  obeyed  ;  we  claim* 
as  well  for  statesmen  as  for  legisla- 
tors, the  right  of  deliberating  on  all 
matters.  We  recognise  that  right  as 
necessary  ;  we  believe  that  without  it 
popular  passion  would  soon  involve 
the  nation  in  revolution  at  home,  and 
dissensions  with  surrounding  nations. 
Let  the  Whigs,  who  assume  to  be 
ruling  Ireland  on  the  principle  of 
submission  to  the  majority,  and  who 
have  been  driven  from  that  absurd 
policy  in  Canada,  say  how  they  de- 
fend themselves  in  affecting  to  go- 
vern throughout  on  liberal  principles, 
which  they  have  in  one  case  positively 
renounced,  and  which  they  more  co« 
vertly,  but  not  less  positively,  violate* 
even  in  the  other  case,  by  refhsing 
what  a  majority  demand — a  repeal  of 
the  Irish  Union.  Clearly  there  can  be 
no  explanation  of  this  inconsistency ; 
there  can  be,  therefore,  no  further 
excuse  for  the  pretence  of  the  Whigs* 
that  they  monopolize  a  regard  for 
public  opinion,  when  they  merely 
follow  it  where  it  is  not  their  into-- 
rest,  or  in  their  power  to  resist. 
Consequently  when  the  Conservatives 
assert  that,  in  Canada  and  Ireland* 
one  uniform  rule  should  be  applied — 
that  the  British  settiers  should  be  fa- 
voured and  protected,  because  they 
went  not  to  amalgamate  with  the  ma- 
jority, but  to  form  a  British  interest 
^-there  is  more  consistency  in  this 
policy  than  the  Whigs  display,  and 
we  contend  that  there  is  not  less  true 
justice  and  liberality.  Lord  Mul* 
grave,  however,  thinks  differently,  and 
confidently  relies  on  his  own  opinion* 
which  must  be  some  pleasure  and  com- 
fort to  him,  as  no  one  else  does.  He 
allies  himself  with  the  majority,  echoea 
all  that  is  talked  about  "  the  people,** 
treats  the  Protestants  merely  as  a  mi- 
nority, refuses  to  recognise  either 
their  peculiar  claims  or  theur  peeoliar 
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position,  and,  with  that  originality  of 
genius  for  which  his  Lordship  is  dis- 
tinguished even  in  hb  novels,  under- 
takes to  strengthen  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  hy  strengthening 
its  declared  opponents.  If  there  he 
proof  that  the  Protestants  are  intimi- 
dated at  elections,  the  Whigs,  with 
their  viceroy,  serenely  excuse  the  fer- 
vour of  "  the  people ;"  if  it  he  shown 
that  there  is  no  security  for  property, 
they  complacently  palliate  the  offences 
by  referring  to  an  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  a  marvellous  zeal  for  that 
singular  kind  of  liberty  which  tram- 
ples on  all  law,  and  establishes  con- 
tentment by  confounding  meum  and 
tiium.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  are, 
to  be  sure,  slow  in  their  developement, 
and  some  persons  may  question  the 
moral  rectitude  of  sacrificing  any  class, 
even  for  a  time,  for  some  possible  ulti- 
mate good,  or  for  the  completion  of 
some  Utopian  theory.  But  then  the 
Liberals  make  out,  with  great  ap- 
plause, from  all  sorts  and  shades  of 
persons,  including  Papists,  infidels, 
Socinians,  and  political  dissentersi, 
that  it  is  only  the  Protestants  who  suf- 
fer, onfy  the  minority  who,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  are  deprived  of  free- 
dom, and  anil/  English  settlers  who 
are  perilled  in  their  property  and  lives. 
Away  with  this  shallow  and  miprin- 
cipled  mockery  of  justice  and  honesty! 
It  is  intended  only  to  delude — it  is 
invented  only  to  betray.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sophistical  than  the  rea- 
soning that  upholds  it — nothing  more 
dangerous  or  disgraceful  than  the  ac- 
tions that  precede  and  accompany  and 
follow  it.  By  this  wretched  policy  of 
conciliating  men  whose  demands  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy,  the  rebellion  of 
1640  was  produced  ;  through  it  was  a 
monarch  led  to  the  block,  and  an  iron 
despotism  established.  By  this  paltry 
and  shuffling  system,  the  Girondists  in 
France  delayed  the  torrent  of  revolu- 
tion, only  to  give  it  time  to  gather 
such  strength  as  eventually  over- 
whelmed their  king  and  themselves 
in  the  devastation.  In  ancient  times 
the  same  causes  of  timidity,  of  vacil- 
lation, and  of  false  liberalism  have 
operated,  and  in  all  instances  they 
have  produced  the  same  consequences, 
and  left  their  character  written  in 
pages  of  misery  and  disaster.  And 
now,  in  these  days,  we  have  lived,  it 
appears,  to  see  a  weak  and  trembling 
Government;  holding  office  through  the 


patronage  of  the  revolutionary  faction, 
stoop  to  concede  where  it  b  a  duty  to 
discourage,  and  to  conciliate  where  it 
is  necessary  to  reprove — we  have  seen 
this  trimming  and  wavering  course 
end,  in  Canada,  in  revolt — and  we 
have  now  only  to  look  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave  for  the  prevention  of  the  same 
result  from  the  same  cause  in  the  coun- 
try he,  by  the  grace  of  the  dema- 
gogues, is  permitted  to  imagine  he 
governs. 

Though  the  demagogues  may  blus- 
ter and  boast,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  Canadian  insurrection, 
and  greatly  humbled  in  being  com- 
pelled to  deny  their  associates  in  the 
colony.  This,  then,  is  the  time  to 
show  that  the  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  proportionably 
strengthened  in  confidence,  and  much 
enlightened  with  respect  to  the  ulti- 
mate plans,  the  slender  forbearance, 
and  the  questionable  loyalty  of  their 
opponents.  If  the  opportunity  be 
lost,  and,  through  the  baneful  opera- 
tion of  vulgar  apprehensions,  conces- 
sions be  made  in  a  shrinking  spirit  to 
the  Irish  democracy,  one  result  only 
can  ensue,  and  the  Conservatives  will 
be  responsible  for  not  having  foreseen 
the  tendency  of  measures  which  could 
possibly  have  but  one  conclusion. 
The  same  voice  that  shouts  Justice  to 
Ireland,  and  implies  the  eventual  se- 
paration of  that  land  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, spoke  for  Justice  to  Canada,  and 
sanctioned  revolt  and  disunion.  It 
may  suit,  then,  the  Whigs,  now 
alarmed  at  the  effects  of  their  own 
folly,  to  adopt  measures  to  one  place 
they  dare  not  extend  to  the  other,  and 
to  excuse  the  inconsistency  of  alter- 
nate resistance  and  concession  by  the 
wretched  plea  that  expediency  ap- 
proves the  dereliction  of  principle, 
and  condemns  proceedings  across  a 
narrow  channel  which  may  be  safely 
adopted  across  an  ocean.  It  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable  in  the  Whigs  to 
do  just  what  they  found  convenient 
in  respect  to  Canada,  and  to  keep  up 
a  pretended  zeal  for  the  integrity  of 
the  British  monarchy  there,  by  sup- 
pressing a  sedition  long  after  it  has 
exhausted  itself,  which  never  could 
have  existed  but  through  their  apa- 
thy ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  Ireland  ' 
to  trim  their  sails  to  another  breeze, 
and  continue  to  conciliate,  to  foster, 
and  to  concede.    But  wo  look  to  th^ 
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CjnserTatives  for  firmer  principles 
and  for  more  honest  conduct ;  we  look 
to  them  for  the  exhibition  of  consist- 
ency,  and  for  an  example  of  true  jus- 
tice. By  this  course  of  conduct  the 
difficulties  of  office  will  be  diminished 
when  encountered^  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  more  strictly  adapt- 
ed to  the  Conservative  policy.  Dic- 
tates of  conscience  and  duty,  the  in- 
structions of  experience,  the  necessities 
of  the  time,  and  all  the  highest  motives 
that  can  operate  on  action,  combine 
to  point  out  a  firm  Protestant  system 
as  the  only  resource  for  the  country. 
To  other  systems  there  may  be  less 
opposition  from  some  classes,  and 
more  determined  hostility  from  the 
remsdnder  of  the  destructive  factions, 
but  to  this  all  will  unite  in  enmity  and 
resolute  opposition.  It  is  the  bond  of 
sympathy  occasioned  by  this  opposi- 
tion that  now  constitutes  the  only 
link  between  the  different  sections  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  it  is  this  opposition  that 
has  rendered  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord 
Mulg^rave*s  proceedings  so  similar, 
which  has  tempted  Lord  Palmerston 
to  trample  on  the  Protestants  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  encourage  the  infidels  of 
Spain.  But  strong  as  the  hatred  of 
this  policy  may  be,  we  feel  assured 
that  success  will  at  length  crown  it, 
and  that  this  nation,  under  its  in- 
fluence, will  flourish  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Most  High.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing to  Popery  either  in  the  colonies, 
because  it  is  strong  in  human  might 
or  energy,  the  Conservatives,  if  they 
fulfil  what  we  believe  their  duty  and 
their  destiny,  will  raise  up  afflicted 
truth,  and  give  liberty  which  never 
can  fade,  by  basing  it  on  the  solid 
foundations  of  religion.  Any  other 
proceeding  may  delay  disaster,  or  may 
tend  to  mitigate  its  eficcts ;  but  ulti- 
mately, when  the  rising  generation 
supply  the  places  of  the  present  actors 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  it  will  be  found 
that  education^  which  magnifies  only 
the  divinity  of  reason,  sows  the  seeds 
of  presumption  and  crime,  and  must 
^  certainly  destroy  all  social  distinctions 
and  order,  which  is  the  parent  of  free- 
dom. When  too  late  it  will  be  seen 
that  Liberalism  means  indifference  to 
truth,  and  leads  at  once  to  infidelity 
and  revolution. 

The  consequences  of  a  firm  Pro- 
testant policy  must  be  far  different. 
The  very  spirit  of  it  must  breathe  a 
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hatred  of  oppression,  as  well  as  a  stem 
enmity  to  viciousness  and  crime.  We 
can  conceive,  indeed,  no  position  of 
worldly  affairs  more  glorious  than  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  great  empire  like 
Britain,  distinguished  for  patronage 
of  a  pure  faith,  and  adherence  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  to  its 
sacred  cause.  Than  this  there  can 
be  no  nobler  conception ;  no  states- 
man can  gain  immortality  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  more  splendid 
aspiration.  The  people  in  such  a 
case  would  be  educated  on  solid  prin- 
ciples, and  for  great  purposes ;  the 
rulers  would  be  worthy  of  their 
choice ;  and  the  nation's  possessions 
would  be  secured  in  harmony  by  the 
strongest  bonds  of  interest  and  sym« 
pathy.  At  present,  unhappily,  when 
the  bramble  may  reigpi  in  the  forest, 
or  the  jackal  in  the  desert ;  when  the 
governors  of  the  state  are  mere  agents 
of  popular  passions ;  when  the  limits 
of  executive  or  legblative  folly  are 
defined  by  the  force  of  teraptationSf 
instead  of  the  power  of  virtue,  there 
seems  little  hope  for  any  thing  in 
England  but  an  increased  departure 
from  all  the  great  guides  of  policy, 
which  have  been  the  safeguard  and 
honour  of  the  country  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  in  every  crisis.  But  still, 
to  the  imagination,  though  the  mind 
is  disturbed  with  anxiety,  a  ray  of  bet- 
ter promise  seems  breaking  through 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  error,  and 
stealing  with  invigorating  warmth 
into  the  undeadened  hearts  of  many 
among  the  people.  We  ardeatly  hope 
that  this  source  of  comfort  and  re- 
joicing may  not  prove  an  illusion.  We 
appeal  to  the  Conservatives  to  stand 
forth  at  this  period,  in  defiance  of 
minor  or  of  personal  motives,  for  the 
settlement  and  security  of  Protestant- 
ism, which  has  been  assailed  both  in 
Canada  and  in  Ireland,  that  it  may 
shine  forth  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore— fanned,  not  extinguished  by  the 
storm.  No  conjuncture  of  affairs  was 
ever  more  important,  no  occasion  of 
well-doing  ever  more  conspicuous. 
The  prospects  promised  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  opportunity  are  enticing 
and  most  cheering ;  the  plan  of  action 
is  simple ;  the  principle  distinct  and 
unquestionable ;  the  consequences  are 
in  the  hands  of  Him,  through  whom 
truth  throu£[hout  the  globe  shall  at 
length  mightily  triumph. 
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Sbout^  iromeny  shout  your  Yoices  oxit. 

In  chant  to  Ceres  showingj 
That  follow  in  train  the  sacred  wain 

Of  the  Calathtts  onward  goingc. 
Htdl,  Ceresy  giver  of  glorious  fruitSt 

And  measores  of  com  o'erflowing. 

And  let  none  dare«  from  tower  or  stair. 

Look  on  our  pomp  in  wonder ; 
Ye  profane  around,  your  feet  to  the  ground* 

For  Ceres  has  hlessed  it  under  ; 
Child,  mother,  and  maid,  that  without  a  braid, 

Spreadeth  her  locks  asunder. 

Let  none  come  nigh,  with  the  haggard  eye 

That  fasting  and  thirslj  langruish. 
That  none  may  bring  to  her  ndnd  the  stug 

Of  the  mother's  fruitless  anguish. 

Hesperus  only  looketh  down, 

clouds  his  head  o*erarching. 
On  the  train  of  our  sacred  wain. 

Onward  slowly  marching. 
For  he  urged  her  to  dip  in  the  stream  her  lip 
,  That  wearisome  thint  was  parching. 

How  could  thy  feet  their  toil  complete. 

Toil  sad  and  never  ending ; 
Now  towards  the  west,  now  sorely  press'd. 

To  the  far  ^thiops  tending ; 
And  where  the  boughs  of  the  beauteous  trees 

With  their  golden  fruit  are  bending.  - 

Nor  didst  allay  thy  thirst  the  way. 

Nor  food  nor  bath  restore  thee ; 
Thrice  Achelous*  white  waves  lay. 

And  all  to  cross  before  thee ; 
Thrice  beauteous  Enna's  inland  plain 

Sad  and  wailing  bore  thee. 

Thrice  didst  thou  throw  thee  sad  adown 

Beside  Callichorus,  welling 
Sweet  waters  round  the  smiling  ground. 

Thine  unregarded  dwelling ; 
AU  parch'd  with  heat,  and  with  weary  feet. 

And  woes  in  thy  bosom  swelling. 

Hungry  and  faint.     But  spare  me  the  pla 

That  tells  the  mother's  wailing, 
For  it  were  best  her  love  attest 

To  nations  never  failing ; 
,  She  gave  them  laws,  and  did  acquaint 

With  arts  still  more  availing. 

Tell  how  she  taught  Triptolemus 

To  reap,  and  bind  asunder 
The  sacred  sheaves,  and  send  the  beeves 

To  tread  them  strongly  under. 

*Twere  best  to  tell  (that  mortals  well 

May  shun  too  haughty  daring) 
How  her  wrath  on  Erysicthon  fell, 

For  his  audacious  bearing— 
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Ere  yet  did  the  Pelasgi  dwell 
Their  homes  in  Cnidia  rearing. 

For  they  in  sacred  Dotiom  made 

A  groye,  that  from  its  centre 
To  th'  outward  skirt  was  shade-begirt^ 

No  arrow  there  could  enter ; 
And  with  the  consecrated  depUi 

Did  in  their  love  present  her. 

There  with  proud  pine  did  elms  entwine^ 

Their  branches  largely  throwing ; 
Rich  pears  grew  round,  and  to  the  ground 

Hung  luscious  fruitage  glowing. 
And  crystal  streams  in  many  a  line 

Throughout  were  sweetly  flowing. 

Nor  Ceres  lov'd  Triopium  more. 

Nor  more  the  famed  Blends  ; 
Nor  £nna*s  vale,  where  flowers  «zhAW, 

The  sweetest  earth  produces* 

But  when  from  the  Triopidse, 

Their  better  Genius  turned ; 
Of  ground  and  tree  the  sancti^ 

Proud  Erysicthon  spumed. 
For  in  his  breast — the  human  pest. 

An  evil  counsel  burned* 

Then  forth  he  fared  with  his  twenty  men. 

Men- Giants,  stout,  courageous. 
Whose  strength  might  make  a  city  shake-* 

Away  they  rush'd  outrageous. 
With  axe  in  hand,  a  brawny  band. 

Into  the  grove  umbrageous. 

There  rose  to  the  sky  a  poplar,  high 

And  stately,  all  outvying ; 
And  nymphs  alway  at  the  noon  of  day 

Under  its  shade  were  lying.^ 
•—It  receiT*d  the  stroke — and  a  groan  outbroke 

As  the  voice  of  one  was  dying— 

And  it  uttered  a  sound,  to  the  trees  around. 

That  over  the  wood  prevailing. 
To  Ceres  flew,  and  straight  she  knew 

Her  sacred  tree*s  bewuling. 
_<'  Who  dares  ?*'  she  cried, '« ah !  wo  betid« 

The  hand  my  grove  assailing.'* — 

Then  straight  she  took  the  form  and  look 

Of  Nicippe  her  Priestess,  bearing 
The  Poppy  crown,  and  the  mystic  key 

Over  ner  shoulder  wearing — 
'And  in  gentle  way,  first  strove  to  stay 

The  wretch  from  his  impious  daring. 

"  O  spare  ye  these,  for  sacred  the  trees. 

The  Gods  themselves  revere  them ; 
O,  my  son,  command  thy  ruthless  band 

To  depart — nor  axe  come  near  them. 
Mercy  I  claim,  in  thy  Parents'  name. 

If  e'er  thou  didst  love  or  fear  them. 

"  O  spare,  my  son,  lest  the  foul  deed  done. 

Awaken  the  sleeping  power 
Of  the  Goddess  dread — and  on  thy  head 

The  wrath  of  great  Ceres  lower." 

But  as  a  roaring  Lioness, 
When  hunters  keen  have  found  her. 
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Where  deep  recess,  and  savageness 

Of  the  Timarian  mountains  bound  her. 
Glares  with  red  eye,  as  she  draws  more  nigh 

Her  new-bom  whelps  around  her ; 

So  stern  was  Erysicthon's  look,^ 

Ceres  awhile  sur?eying — 
And  he  criedy  as  hb  vast  axe  high  he  shook^ 

**  Awaj,  or  await  my  slaying ; 
Away,  or  this  stroke  for  pine  or  oak 

Shall  divide  thy  limbs  delaying. 

"  Beshrew  me  well,  the  trees  I  fell 

Shall  serve  me  for  beam  and  rafter, 
A  mansion  to  make  for  to  merry-make — 

With  my  comrades  in  feast  and  laughter.*' 
Then  Nemesis  heard  the  words  he  spake. 

And  writ  them  for  vengeance  after. 

Now  Ceres  glow*d — and  the  Deity  flow*d 

Within  her — and  burst  unclouded. 
Enlarged  around — she  stamped  the  ground, 

And  her  head  Olympus  shrouded, 
And  the  wretches  their  axes  left  in  the  wound. 

Far  from  her  presence  crowded. 

Then  away  they  ran,  but  not  a  man 

She  stayM  from  his  quick  endeavour. 
But  spake  to  the  wr6tch  that  the  crime  did  plan. 

And  bade  them  the  trunks  dissever. 
**  Go,  dog,  go  build— and  thy  house  be  fill'd — 

And  feasting  be  thine  for  ever.** 

Ere  the  words  had  pass*d,  came  the  mischief  fast 

Within  him,  all  evil  boding. 
Fierce  burning,  furious  hunger  cast 

In  his  vitals,  raged,  corroding. 
For  the  more  he  ate,  insatiate. 

The  more  was  his  hunger.goading. 

Twelve  pour'd  out  wine,  as  he  did  dine. 

And  twenty  dinners  he  swallowed. 
Yet  more  than  at  first  was  his  hunger  and  thirst. 

And  his  cheeks  more  pale  and  hollowed — 
For  Bacchus  and  Ceres  ever  combine — 

So  the  wrath  of  Bacchus  followed. 

Sore  was  the  shame  to  his  parents  came. 

Seeing  their  son  voracious ; 
Porplcx'd  in  his  name  excuse  to  frame 

For  invitations  gracious. 

Then  first  came  the  Armenidse, 

With  their  solicitation ; 
*'  The  Etonian  games  draw  nigh,  and  he 

Must  come  to  their  celebration. 
And  to  Minerva*8  sanctity 

Approve  his  veneration." 

Ready  pretext  the  mother  makes ; 

"  To  Cranon  he  directed 
His  journey  yesterday — there  takes 

The  tribute  long  expected. 
One  hundred  beeves — or  the  sacred  games 

My  son  had  not  neglected.** 

Polyxo  next  the  mother  vex'd, 

"  'Twas  her  Actorion's  marriage. 
Nor  sire,  nor  son,  must  the  bridal  shun. 

Or  'twould  the  rites  disparage,** 
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O  tears  did  flow  from  her  heart  of  wo> 
And  mournful  was  her  carriage. 

She  cried,  '*  Alas  I  my  Triopas 

Shsdl  go — my  son  surrounded. 
Nine  days  ago,  a  frightful  pass 

Of  Pindus ;  out  there  bounded 
A  monstrous  boar,  and  rent  him  sore. 

And  deeply  he  lies  wounded." 
Poor  mother,  distrest  was  thy  parent  breast. 

To  find  false  tales  availing— 
Did  any  call  to  banquet  hall, 

'*  He  joumies  or  is  sailing  ; " 
To  marriage  feast,  "  By  disc  or  beast 

Sore  hurt,  he  lies  bewailing.*' 

Now  '*  uttereth  groan  from  chariot  thrown  ; 

Or  in  Othrys*  dale  abiding. 
He  counts  his  stock  of  herd  and  flock." 

Mean- while,  within  close  hiding. 
The  glutton  eats,  and  still  defeats 

The  skill  of  their  quick  providing. 

As  food  they  heap,  his  bowels  leap. 

With  hunger  more  fierce  and  rending— 
And  down  flow  the  meats,  with  an  ocean  sweep. 

Into  their  gulf  descending. 

As  snow,  that  the  eye  of  the  burning  day 

Ever  dissolveth  spying — 
Or  waxen  image  melteth  away. 

Under  the  sunbeams  lying  ; 
So  he  wasted  within,  till  bone  and  skin 

Alone  were  left  for  dying. 

His  mother  still  wept — two  sisters  crept 

Sadly  about  him  groaning  ; 
Ten  maiden  slaves,  and  the  nurse,  all  wept — 

And  Triopas  deeply  moaning. 
Tore  his  aged  hair  in  his  despair. 

His  Father — God,  disowning. 

Yet  prayed—"  Oh  Neptune,  cans't  thou  be 

My  father— so  to  name  thee ; 
Or  fair  ^olian  Canace, 

My  mother,  were  to  shame  thee. 
This  third  from  thee,  oh  cans't  thou  see 

Thus  dying,  and  not  blame  thee  ? 

*'  O  would  these  hands  had  buried  him ! 

Would  PhoBbus'  gentle  arrow 
Had  struck  to  sleep  those  eyes  that  keep 

Dire  watch — while  to  his  marrow. 
Eats  famine  in — and  wasting  limb 

Denotes  our  means  how  narrow. 

"  Neptune  arrest  this  raging  pest. 

Or  thou  thyself  must  take  him — 
Thyself  must  feed— or,  in  our  need. 

Supply  must  soon  forsake  him. — 
For  lack  of  beasts  and  flocks,  no  feasts 

Our  cooks  can  longer  make  him. 

"  Fold,  pen,  and  stall,  are  empty  all. 

The  big  mules,  wont  to  rattlo 
Our  waggons  on,  are  cook'd  and  gone — 

The  steeds  for  race  and  battle. 
And  th*  heifer  his  mother  for  Vesta  rear'd. 

He  ate  with  all  our  cattle. 
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**  The  heifer  and  steeds  were  sleek  and  fkt. 

But,  for  I  naught  dissemblej 
Though  shamed  thereat — ^he  ate  the  cat. 

That  made  the  small  mice  tremble. 

*'  While  aught  his  father^s  house  retaiu'd. 

Within,  he  ate  secluded  5 
Alone  the  conscious  house  was  pain'd. 

And  public  fame  eluded— ^ 
But  when  his  teeth,  above  and  beneath 

Had  it's  depth  and  breadth  denuded ; 

"  Then  forth  to  the  streets  he  fared  for  meats* 

And,  a  monarch's  son !  he  seated 
Himself  before  the  banquetter's  door. 

And  the  offal  and  scraps  entreated. 
But  his  hunger  sore,  it  grew  the  more, 

— No — never  to  be  defeated. 

'*  O  Ceres,  let  me  harbour  none. 

Under  thy  wrath  that  labour  j 
O  may  I  shun  them  every  one. 

For  I  hate  an  evil  neighbour.*' 

Shout,  maidens,  shout,  and  mothers  throw  out 

The  chant,  while  onward  going-^ 
**  Hail,  Ceres,  giver  of  glorious  fruits. 

And  measures  of  com  o'erflowing." 

The  pomp  proceeds  with  four  milk-white  steeds. 

So  four  fair  seasons  attending. 
Great  Ceres  shall  bring — the  gentle  Spring, 

Summer,  Autumn,  with  fruitage  bending. 
And  Winter  whiter— and  the  new  year  bright 

Shall  rise  at  the  old  year's  ending' 

As  now  with  bare  heads  and  unshod  feet 

The  city  round  we're  going, 
Our  heads  and  feet  so  no  evil  meet ! 

And  gold,  as  'tis  richly  glowing 
In  the  canisters  fair,  the  women  bear, 

Be  it  so  in  our  coffers  flowing. 

But  let  th*  untaught  of  our  mystery. 

At  the  Prytaneum  leave  it ; 
And  the  women  of  three-score  years  must  be. 

And  sedate,  that  there  receive  it. 
Nor  the  Pomp  shall  decline,  till  it  reach  the  shrine, 

But  the  aged  alone  achieve  it. 

Who  pray  for  relief  from  pain  and  grief. 

Or  the  goddess  of  births  to  aid  them-^ 
O  let  them  stay  in  the  weary  way. 

Where  their  fainting  limbs  have  laid  them. 
Great  gifts  the  goddess  to  them  will  bring. 

And  not  for  delay  upbraid  them. 

Hail,  Ceres,  hail !  let  concord  prevail ! 

Our  state  in  prosperity  flourish. 
Let  fold  and  field  abundance  yield-— 

And  do  thou  the  people  nourish. 

Feed  herds  and  flocks  I  and  wheaten  shocks 

Into  our  gamers  heaping.  • 

Sweet  peace  bestow,  that  all  who  sow 

May  surely  abide  the  reaping. 
On  me,  great  queen,  look  downserene* 

With  the  eye  of  thy  gracious  keeping. 
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On  lofty  Wmd8or*s  terraces  and  bowers 

Fair  fell  the  radiance  of  the  sun's  last  ray. 

And  purple  beam*d  her  palaces  and  towers 

Witfi  the  calm  lustre  of  departing  day. 

The  scented  air  wooed  fragrance  from  the  flowers ; 

In  the  far  west  a  streak  of  crimson  lay^ 

As  though  the  day  god,  loath  his  race  was  sped. 

Had  dropp'd  his  glowing  mantle  as  he  fled. 

On  many  a  regal  chamber  fair  to  see> 
The  dusky  light  with  fitful  ray  was  streaming. 
Through  heayy  folds  of  crimson  drapery. 
On  gorgeous  canopies  where  gold  was  beaming. 
On  many  a  sculptured  form's  light  tracery. 
On  man^  a  pictured  brow  of  gidlant  seeming. 
On  many  a  ungly  throne  and  queenly  bower. 
And  sombre  hall,  and  darkly  frowning  tower. 

There  is  a  voice  of  mirth  in  Windsor's  glades. 
For  England's  nobles  join  the  festive  throng. 
And  guide  the  silken  rein,  where  high-bom  maids 
Blend  their  sweet  voices  with  the  wood-bird's  song. 
Or  urge  the  bounding  steed  through  silvan  shades. 
And  loudly  cheer  the  panting  hound  along. 
Yet,  though  the  pride  of  England* s  youth  is  here. 
There  lacks  heriairest  flower,  her  rose  without  a  peer. 

In  one  vast  chamber  of  that  princely  pile 
There  was  a  fair  and  sickly  boy  reposing. 
While  all  without,  with  revelry  and  smile, 
Hail'd  the  glad  summer's  day,  so  mildly  closing, 
England's  young  monarch  sat  in  hall  the  while,   ' 
A  volume  dark  of  olden  time  unclosing ; 

And  save  a  prelate  old,  that  stay'd  beside. 

He  was  alone,  within  that  chamber  wide. 

Pale  was  the  princely  brow,  and  high  and  fair, 
On  the  small  nand,  so  pensively  reclining. 
Parted  the  ringlets  of  his  chestnut  hair ; 
And  in  the  bright  eye,  through  the  dark  lash  shining. 
There  dwelt  a  tender,  melancholy  air, 
As  though  the  gentle  soul  within  were  pining. 
And  long'd  to  lay  its  earthly  vesture  down. 
And  leave  its  earthly  throne,  and  wear  a  brighter  crown. 

Pallid  his  hue,  with  many  a  hectic  streak ; 
It  seem'd,  as  tiiough  their  ancient  contest  ended 
That  deluged  England  many  a  bloody  week. 
The  White  Rose  with  her  Red  foe  still  contended 
For  which  should  reign  upon  that  fair  young  cheek : 
His  mien  was  majesty  and  mildness  blended — 

Noble  and  Arm  as  prince's  aye  should  be. 

But  meek  and  gracious  in  its  dig^ty. 

He  that  would  look  upon  that  fair  young  brow 
Must  seek  some  lofty  pictured  gallery. 
Where  painter's  skill  would  seek  to  give  us  now 
The  perish'd  forms  of  England's  majesty. 
Or  would  he  sterner  memory  ?    I  trow 
He  must  go  tread  the  tombs  of  royalty. 

And  o'er  young  Tudor's  bier  the  fond  tear  shed 

For  lumy  the  early  wise,  the  early  dead. 
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But  for  that  prelate  seek  no  tombstone  lone> 
No  grass-grown  grave  where  rustics  come  to  weep» 
No  sculptured  shrine  or  monumental  stone 
Where  England  lays  her  hallowed  names  to  sleep^ 
For  till  the  hour  when  God  shall  claim  his  own> 
From  the  red  pile,  and  from  the  stormy  deep. 

Till  fire  and  flood  alike  their  dead  return^ 

Of  Cranmer's  resting-place  thou  shalt  not  learn. 

Long  on  his  pupil  look*d  the  prelate  grey. 

And  in  his  eye  the  big  tear  gathered  warm. 

For  he  had  watched  the  progress  of  decay. 

And  marked  the  tender  graces  of  his  form 

Withering  before  the  spoiler  day  by  day. 

Even  as  the  wild-flower  shrinks  before  the  storm. 
And  well  he  deemed  that  he  was  marked  for  death. 
That  fairest  rose  on  England's  royal  wreath. 

In  the  full  eye,  as  yet  unquenched  in  fire. 

The  prelate  gazed,  and  there  he  seemed  to  find 

His  inward  musings  were  of  grief  and  ire  ; 

Troubled  his  look  that  brought  to  Cranmer's  mind 

The  fiery  glances  of  his  restless  sire, 

And  yet  the  look  was  chastened,  sad  but  kind. 
Even  as  the  stream  refiects  the  orb  of  day. 
But  bums  not,  blights  not,  with  its  gentler  ray. 

Slowly  he  laid  aside  the  unheeded  book, 
And  ms  lip  heaved  with  many  a  gentle  sigh, 
As  rose-leaves  tremble  by  the  soft  wind  shook. 
And  the  tear  glistened  in  his  deep  blue  eye  ; 
But  when  he  marked  that  prelate's  anxious  look, 
And  how  he  watched  his  inward  misery. 
Fondly  the  honour'd  hand  he  took  and  prest, 
•  And  tnus  revealed  the  burden  of  his  breast. 

**  Cranmer,  I  have  a  wondrous  tale  to  tell. 
Deem  it  not  fantasy  of  o'erwrought  feeling. 
When  yester-eve,  the  night's  gray  curtain  fell, 
I  lay,  and  heard  the  solemn  vesper  pealing 
From  the  far  chapel,  like  a  funeral  Knell, 
And  awful  sadness  o'er  mv  soul  came  stealing,    : 

And  fearful  visions  all  the  livelong  night. 

Came  wandering  before  my  fever'd  sight. 

**  Methought  I  stood  alone,  in  greenwood  bower ; 

It  was  a  lonely  and  a  silent  dell. 

From  sultry  radiance  of  the  noontide  hour. 

The  long  green  chestnut  branches  kept  it  well ;    ^ 

Mid  the  rich  grass  there  blossomed  many  a  flower. 

In  the  still  shade  the  wood-bird  loved  to  dwell, 

And  a  bright  stream,  as  heavenly  ether  blue, 

Laugh'd  to  the  breeze  that  o*er  its  waters  flew. 

*'  Even  while  I  gazed  upon  the  scene  around. 

That  sooth'd  the  soul,  the  while  it  charmed  Uie  eye. 

Amid  the  breathings  of  unearthly  sound. 

There  came  an  angel  pinion  floating  by, 

A  heavenly  form,  that  dropped  into  the  ground 

One  single  seed,  that  tranquil  fountain  nigh. 

And  then,  on  radiant  wing,  far  upward  driven,    ■ 

His  bright  form  mingled  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 

**  Methought  I  bore  fresh  water  from  the  stream. 
And  o*er  that  seed  the  cooling  draught  I  shed. 
And  first,  like  tender  plant  its  growth  did  seem, 
And  then  into  a  goodly  tree  it  spread, 
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And  ever  mounting  toward  the^glad  day-beam. 

At  length,  it  waved  its  branches  o'er  my  head. 
And  when  they  stirred  those  branches  green  and  fair. 
Unwonted  sweetness  filled  the  silent  air. 

**  On  every  waving  bough,  it  seem'd  to  me^ 

That  golden  fruit  and  snowy  flowers  did  spring ; 

Nor  withered  stem,  nor  broKen,  might  you  see. 

Nor  weed  unsightly  to  the  root  did  cling ; 

But  seeking  shelter  from  that  ffoodly  tree. 

Came  many  a  weary  bird,  on  drooping  wing ; 
And  many  a  wild  flower  blossom'd  in  the  shade 
Of  those  green  boughs,  that  seem'd  not  formed  to  fade. 

**  There  came  a  sound,  like  to  the  trumpet's  swell. 

When  hostile  armies  are  on  battle  bent ; 

And  a  strong  whirlwind  hurried  down  the  dell. 

And  true,  as  shaft  from  foeman*8  bowstring  sent. 

Full  on  my  blooming  tree  its  fury  fell. 

And  many  a  strong  bough  from  the  stem  it  rent. 

And  many  a  blossom  bright  was  borne  away. 

Or,  soiled  and  withered,  on  the  green  earth  lay. 

"  The  bosom  of  the  earth  seemed  rent  in  twain. 

And  forth  there  sprang  a  mass  of  living  fire ; 

And  every  fair  branch,  scatter 'd  on  the  plain, 

Fed  the  red  flame*s  unquenchable  desire. 

Till  nought  of  bud  or  blossom  did  remain. 

Save  the  cold  ashes  on  their  funeral  pyre ; 
Till  from  each  pile  of  ashes  lone  and  white 
There  rose  a  spirit  form,  I  may  not  tell  how  bright. 

*'  Ethereal  frames,  not  shaped  in  earthly  mould. 
Were  theirs,  and  angels*  azure  wings  they  wore. 
Around  their  heads  were  crowns  of  beaming  gold. 
And  one  the  face  of  gentle  Ridley  bore. 
Of  Hooper  one,  and  Latimer  the  old. 
And  one,  beloved  and  honoured  even  more. 
For  where  the  martyr-fires  did  fiercest  shine. 
Heavenward  a  spirit  rose,  and,  Cranmer,  it  was  thine. 

**  And  many  another  saintly  form  and  dear 

Rose  from  those  glowing  piles,  in  vesture  white. 

And  glancing  through  the  silent  air  and  clear. 

Shot  the  red  flames  in  pyramids  of  light. 

And  volumes  vast  of  smoke  came  rolling  near. 

Hiding  that  fair  tree  from  my  anxious  sight. 
So  the  dull  mist  on  Scotia*s  mountain-peaks 
Shrouds  from  the  shepherd's  eye  the  lonely  home  he  seeks. 

**  There  came  a  breath  from  Heaven  all  cold  and  chill. 

As  angels  sighed  above  that  ruthful  scene. 

The  heavy  smoke  that  did  the  blue  air  fill. 

Fled  far  before  it,  down  the  valley  green. 

And  lo  1  that  graceful  tree  was  standing  still. 

More  beautiful  than  it  before  had  been. 
With  brighter  fruits  and  riper  flowers  it  stood. 
The  rich  boughs  waving  o'er  the  smiling  flood. 

"  Peaceful  and  still,  as  oft  the  calm  blue  sky 
^    Sleeps  for  a  while  in  April's  changeful  hour. 

Till  comes  the  dark  cloud,  sweeping  from  on  high. 

Bears  on  its  wing  the  storm-gust  and  the  shower. 

And  blinds  the  genial  ray  in  Phoebus*  eye. 

So  came  the  spoiler's  desolating  power. 
Sweeping  in  havock  o*er  that  tranquil  glade. 
Gathering  by  that  stQl  jstream  and  round  that  oUyq  shade. 
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*f  Two  mighty  chieftains  did  those  spoilers  lead, 

Sullen  and  cold  their  aspect  and  their  hearing*, 

In  their  dark  lowering  glance  the  eye  might  read. 

Many  a  foul  tale  of  sacrilegio^is  daring. 

Of  ruthless  fury,  and  of  savage  deed ; 

Stem  was  their  rigid  brow,  their  eye  unsparing. 
Each,  ere  he  struck,  did  look  to  Heaven  and  kneel. 
Fanatic  Wrath  was  one,  and  one  mistaken  Zeal. 

*'  First,  with  destroying  hand  they  tore  away 

Each  snowy  flower,  and  every  silver  bud ; 

And  then  they  stripped  the  green  leaves  from  each  tpray» 

And  scattered  them  upon  the  ruffled  flood. 

Methought  I  had  no  power  their  wrath  to  stay* 

When  I  their  savage  fury  had  withstood ; 
And  then  the  warm  tears  gu8h*d  into  mine  eyes* 
And  veiled  the  sight  of  that  sad  sacrifice. 

*'  Again,  agun,  that  other  change  was  done. 

And  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  all  unfearing. 

Its  blossoms  renovate,  its  spoilers  gone, 

I  saw  my  glorious  olive-tree  appearing. 

Fresh  as  the  landscape  when  the  bright  day-sun 

From  nature's  face  tne  dark  night-mist  is  clearing. 

Like  a  young  warrior  risen  from  repose, 

Strengthen*d,  refreshed,  and  perfected  it  rose* 

**  And  all  was  calm  as  noon  of  summer's  day. 
When  scarce  the  murmuring  zephyr  dares  to  breathe 
Its  tell-tale  whisper  to  the  trembling  spray. 
The  fair  flowers  hung  in  many  a  snowy  wreath, 
Bow'd  to  the  earth  the  burdened  branches  lay. 
And  Britain's  guardian  lion,  chained  beneath, 
Watch'd  o'er  his  cherish'd  charge  with  eye  of  fire. 
And  mock'd  the  spoiler's  rage,  and  dared  the  scomer's  m. 

<t  Long,  long  I  look'd,  and  still  it  was  the  same. 

No  ruder  blast  upon  the  waters  play'd. 

No  spoiler  past,  no  desolater  came. 

And  grateful  couch*d  the  lion  in  the  shade. 

Or  proudly  raised  him,  when  the  voice  of  fame. 

Waking  the  echoes  of  that  tranquil  glade. 
With  Britain's  triumphs  rife,  came  floating  by. 
As  glory's  distant  call  enkindled  hb  red  eye. 

**  It  was  a  little  cloud,  rose  all  alone. 
Casting  a  shade  where  nought  but  light  had  been ; 
It  was  a  low  wind,  like  a  mourner's  tone. 
That  marr*d  the  stillness  of  that  peaceful  scene ; 
There  was  a  sickly  touch  of  yellow  thrown 
Across  the  brilliant  hue  of  evergreen. 
It  was  a  stranger  passed  that  tree  around. 
Measured  its  stately  girth,  and  told  its  boughs,  and  frowned. 

**  The  name  Reform  was  graven  his  brow  above, 
Specious  his  aspect,  white  the  robe  he  wore. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  full  swiftly  did  he  move, 
And  sharpest  shears  and  pruning- hook  he  bore. 
And  still  I  marked  where'er  his  weapons  drove. 
The  brightest  branches  from  their  stem  he  tore. 
While  bland  Expediency,  with  traitor  smile. 
Approved  the  needless  task,  and  aided  him  the  while. 

**  More  open  foe,  red-handed  Bigotry, 
Showed  his  rude  blood-hounds  from  afar  their  prey. 
Fiercely  they  came.     Misrule's  dark  progeny^ 
glamour  and  Faction,  led  the  wild  arrayi 
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While  ever  smiled  pale  Infidelity^ 

In  conscious  triumph  at  the  coming  fray. 
I  looked  for  him  that  should  the  tree  have  kept. 
For  Britain's  guardian  lion — and  he  slept. 

**  Proud  Rome  sat  near  upon  her  fallen  throne. 

And  as  she  watched,  before  her  prescient  eye 

Rose  scenes  of  priestly  triumph  all  her  own. 

Visions  of  crosiered  abbots  passed  her  by. 

Of  kingly  sceptres  at  her  altar  thrown. 

And  still  she  pointed  to  those  branches  high. 
And  still  she  sought  their  fall,  for  well  she  knew 
She  might  not  enter  where  that  olive  grew. 

"  Then  all  confosed,  before  my  aching  vision, 

Stsange  forms  on  ebon  wing  swept  o*er  the  eiurth. 

Not  angel  pinions,  radiant,  and  Elysian, 

fiut  fiend-like  spirits  of  Tartarean  birth. 

And  ever,  rose  the  voice  of  their  derision. 

In  tones  of  triumph,  mockery,  and  mirth  ; 
*  Britain,*  they  said,  *  thy  day  of  strength  is  o'er.' 
<  Thy  Church  is  falling,  thou'rt  a  Queen  no  more.*  *' 

Here  paused  the  Prince,  and  on  the  Prelate's  arm. 

Wistful  he  laid  his  small  white  wasted  hand, 

**  Oh  1  have  I  not  good  cause  for  great  alarm  ? 

The  fairest  olive  in  my  fertile  land. 

Which  we  had  hoped,  unknowing  scathe  or  harm, 

Should  proudly,  firmly,  to  all  ages  stand. 
For  which  our  hearts  have  yearned,  our  lips  have  prayed. 
Oh  I  is  my  Church  to  fall,  and  is  there  none  to  aid  ?** 

"  Prince,"  said  the  Prelate,  **  sees*t  thou  yon  slight  bark 

Moored  by  the  shore,  upon  the  Thames*  blue  tide  ? 

The  waters  close  around  it  deep  and  dark. 

The  current  swiftly  rolls,  the  stream  is  wide. 

And  they  who  pass  thereby,  and  careless  mark 

How  frail  the  skiff,  how  fast  the  billows  glide. 
Might  deem  each  wave  of  force  to  bear  away. 
And  break  the  fragile  shell,  or  whelm  it  in  the  spray  ? 

"  And  yet,  it  hath  sure  anchorage  below. 

In  the  blue  depth,  where  never  eye  has  sought. 

And  though  the  swollen  billows  madly  flow. 

Crested  with  foam,  with  direst  ruin  fraught. 

Vainly  they  come,  unheeded  onward  go. 

That  anchor'd  bark  is  firm,  it  fears  not  aught. 
But  ever  doth  it  ride  triumphantly, 
And  stems  the  waves,  however  rude  they  be. 

''  So  to  man's  faithless  ken  it  doth  appear. 
The  Church  thou  lov'st  is  but  as  shallop  frail ; 
And  when  the  tide  of  earthly  wrath  or  fear 
Doth  round  her  foam,  they  deem  it  shall  prevail. 
And  that  her  hour  of  ruin  draweth  near ; 
Yet  she  abideth  firm,  she  shall  not  fail. 

She  hath  an  anchor  too  man  may  not  see. 

Thy  God  will  guard  His  church.  His  favour'd  olive  tree.** 
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8TANZA8  WRITTEN  ON  RETURNINO  FROM  lONA,  THE  SEAT  OP  ST  COLUMBA. 

[It  18  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  of  this  venerable  isle  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  correlate  jyy^  to  the  Latin  Columba,  a  Dove.  The 
Arkite  allusion  of  the  legend  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  Tutelary  fled  hither 
from  persecution,  here  preserved  the  remains  of  religion,  and  hence  dissemi- 
nated, by  his  missionaries,  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  faith  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations.] 

Seb  I  then  Thy  wave-beaten  shore,  lone  isle. 
Whose  vision  oft  hath  mingled  with  my  dreams. 
When  all  fair,  holy  forms  around  me  smile. 
When  with  the  types  of  beauty  fancy  teems. 
And  Earth  a  pictured  allegory  seems  ? 
Barren  thy  soil,  and  rude  thine  iron  shore. 
Where  nature  seldom  blooms,  and  sun  scarce  gleams ; 
Thy  nodding  structures  moulder  'neath  Time's  hoar — 
And  without  bulwarks  Thou  scom*st  the  Atlantic's  roar  I 

The  tide  of  ages  rushes  through  my  heart  I 
I  live  in  olden  days  upon  thy  coast-* 
The  veils  of  history,  dissolving,  part 
As  I  perforce  allow  thy  hallowed  boast ! 
Here  lived,  and  greatly  bled,  thy  martyr  host !  • 
Here  the  chaste  choirs  of  pious  virgins  sung !  f 
Here  holy  hermits  were  in  heaven  engrossed  I  % 
Science  her  torch  on  thy  wild  region  Sung, 
And  to  Jehovah's  shrine  the  contrite  sinner  clung ! 

How  oft  along  thy  clifis  was  heard  the  toll 
From  yonder  Tower,§  with  its  sad,  soothing  note. 
To  cheer  the  parting,  waft  the  passing,  soul, — 
That,  like  sweet  music,  it  upborne  might  float ! 
But,  hark  I  a  dirge-like  summons  now  has  smote 
Upon  the  wind  I  a  solemn  bark  draws  near. 
With  drooping  oar  and  ensign !  Kingly  coat 
And  diadem  surmount  that  hearsed  bier ! 
The  murder'd  Duncan  seeks  anointed  burial  here  1|| 

And  often  too  upon  this  sterile  strand 
Has  nobly  stood  the  armament  of  Truth  I — 
Sure  God  had  touched  each  heart  of  all  that  Band  !% 
The  grey-haired  sage,  the  soul-enkindled  youth. 
With  dint  of  courage,  and  with  tear  of  ruth, — 
Great  was  the  Company  1  **     To  and  fro  they  ran. 
The  sorrows  of  the  barbarous  horde  to  soothe ; 
To  win  to  love  and  law  the  roving  clan  ; 
And  arch  o'er  all  the  earth  the  Covenant  Rainbow's  span. 

Amidst  this  shattered  roof,  this  crumbled  wall. 
What  anthem-peal,  with  Sursum  Corda,  woke. 


*  The  Bay  of  Martyrs  is  still  shown  to  the  stranger.         f  '^he  Nunnery  of  St  Oran. 
X  The  Cell  of  Monks.  §  The  Cathedral 

II  "  /7otfe.  Where  U  Duncan's  body  ? 
Macduff.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill ; 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.*'— -JlfacfrrM. 
\  Samnel  I.  Chap.  x.  ver.  26.  **  Psalm  Ixvili.  11,  ver. 
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When  prayer  and  song  rung  out  high  Festiyaly— 
And  music  in  its  sweetest  surges  broke. 
Bathing  the  soul  beneath  each  rippling  stroke  I 
When  Requiem,  Eleison,  Sanctus-bells, 
Did  thousand  gushing  griefs  and  joys  evoke. 
Thrilling  the  farthest  of  these  blessed  cells. 
Where  still,  the  last  responsive  votaress,  Echo  dwells  I 

Thine  is  not  Staffk*s  columned  Sanctuary, 
Isle  for  its  dome,  its  pavement  of  the  Waves  I 
That  magic  architecture  of  the  Sea, 

Which  yet,  as  in  fresh^hewn  perfection,  braves  ^ 

The  tempest  strife  which  round  it  endless  raves  I 
But  what  the  Hope  and  Peace  it  ever  taught 
With  all  the  truth  that  Nature  there  engraves  ? 
But  Mercy*s  Altar  here  the  wretched  sought. 
And  long-tost  shipwrecked  souls  here  moored  in  Quiet*s  Port  I  * 

Hail  to  thine  awful  Ruins,  and  farewell ! 
Their  sacred  bounds  I  ne'er  shall  trace  again : 
Long  since  has  vibrated  thy  funeral  knell, 
Prolonged  by  tremulous  crag  and  moaning  nudn ! 
Thy  desolation  prints  no  guUty  stain. 
As  when  strongholds  of  evil  are  o'erthrown : 
The  tears  we  weep  for  thee  we  do  not  feign : 
Thy  memory  lives  1  though  centuries  have  flown. 
And  thousand  trophied  piles  have  sunk  of  brass  and  stone ! 

And  in  the  Day  of  final  ire  and  doom. 
When  every  island  shall  have  fled  away. 
Out  many  a  yawning  grave  and  bursting  tomb. 
Shall  not  a  glorious  army  deck  this  clay  ? 
And  having  made  the  Saviour  all  their  stay. 
And  led  the  Pagan  savage  to  his  feet. 
Shall  they  not  shine  as  stars  of  brightest  day  ?  f 
Shall  they  not  near  His  right  hand  find  a  seat  ? 
And  a  Columba  his  loved  convert-children  greet  ? 

What  though  in  scene  so  dark,  and  age  so  rude, 
Deform'd  was  Truth,  and  desecrated.  Rite  ? 
What  though  into  the  Shrine  did  e'en  intrude 
The  Idol,  Sense,  which  ever  doth  incite 
Vain  Passion's  ardour.  Superstition's  blight  ? 
Their  heart  a  heavenly  Charity  subdued  I 
It  swelled  the  onset  of  their  holy  fight  1 
Intrepid,  melting,  every  power  embued  1 
All  triumph  they  abjured  but  in  the  Bleeding  Rood ! 

Nor  shall  I  lose  thine  impress,  wondrous  Spot! 
Howe'er  my  pilgrim  feet  may  stray  afar ; 
Nor  shall  thy  lustre  fade,  whatever  the  lot 
Haply  thy  renovation  shall  debar, — 
Of  faith  the  Pharos,  of  mankind  the  Star ! 
Nor  call  it  fickle  chance  or  cruel  fate — 
The  Olive  blooms  that  not  a  Flood  could  mar! 
Rest  thee,  Blessed  Ark !  for  new-born  ages  date 
Thine  honoured  wreck !  new  heavens  and  earth  thy  Dove  await! 
Leeds.  R-  W.  K. 


•  "Ad  Portum.Qmetis  et  Aram  3Ii5ericordi»  tandem,  Luci,  venisti."— >4/wW«», 
Kb.  xi.  '  •:       "  t  ^*^»  ^»  ^* 
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DE8PATCHB8  OF  TUB  DUKB  OF  WELLINGTON. 
No.  VI. 


We  left  the  Duke  in  1809,  ivhen, 
having  by  summary  ejectment  driven 
Soult  from  Oporto,  ho  was  preparing 
to  lead  his  army  into  Spain.  Thitlier 
Tve  shall  not  follow  him,  it  being  our 
intention  to  pause  in  our  historical 
survey,  and  select,  A:om  the  vast  mass 
of  documents  before  us,  a  few  which 
may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  quali- 
ties of  Wellington,  not  merely  as  a 
warrior  or  statesman,  but^what  is 
more  interesting  than  either — as  a 
tnan.  The  work  of  Colonel  Garwood 
is  one  to  which  the  German  epithet 
mamjsided  is  strikingly  appropriate  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vast  variety 
of  topics  of  which  it  treats,  and  the 
accuracy  of  knowledge  and  soundness 
of  judgment  which  are  brought  to  bear 
on  each,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
be  read  by  various  classes  of  men  with 
very  different  objects.  To  one  it  will 
appear  chiefly  valuable  for  the  deep 
knowledge  it  displays  of  human  cha- 
racter and  motives,  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  these  are  made  subservient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends  ; 
to  another  as  affording  materials  for 
history  of  undoubted  authenticity  and 
unrivalled  importance ;  to  a  tliird,  as 
illustrating  the  successful  application 
of  the  higher  and  more  recondite 
principles  of  tactic  and  strategy ;  and 
to  the  moralist  as  exhibiting  the  ro« 
cords  of  a  public  life,  untarnished  by 
a  single  deviation  from  the  straight 
course  of  rectitude  and  honour.  We 
believe,  that  of  all  tliese  classes  not 
one  will  seek  instruction  from  these 
volumes  in  vain,  and  even  those  read- 
ers who  are  merely  infloenced  by 
curiosity,  may  probably  not  rise  from 
'their  perusal  imbenefited  or  unim- 
proved. But  certain  we  are«  that  no 
one  who  resorts  to  this  great  work 
with  a  narrow  object,  and  who  views 
it  only  in  one  aspect  and  in  one  rela- 
tion, can  possibly  form  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  character  and  value ;  like 
a  physiognomist  who  limits  his  obser- 
vation to  a  single  feature  of  a  counte- 
nance, he  will  remain  ignorant  of  all 
the  liigher  results  produced  by  har- 
mony and  proportion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
an  exact  knowledge  of  those  qualities 


by  which  Wellington  was  enabled  to 
cuufer  such  memorable  benefits  on  his 
country,  is  at  once  desirable  and  im- 
portant. Great  men  there  have  been, 
in  whom  the  moral  part  of  their  na- 
ture has  not  been  equally  elevated 
with  the  intellectual,  and  the  question 
will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  "  Was  this 
so  with  Wellington?"  The  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  coUoction  of  his 
corr6S]>ondenoe  now  before  us;  and 
we  believe  that  a  more  accurate  re- 
semblance of  the  external  form  of  this 
remarkable  man  was  never  produced 
on  canvass  or  in  marble,  Uian  it  affords 
us  of  his  mental  lineaments.  In  this 
respect  the  work  occupies  a  place 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other.  It 
gives  us  what  could  not  possibly  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  No 
biography  could  be  so  authentic  or 
minute.  It  affbrds  a  key  to  all  the 
recesses  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
principles  and  action,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  character  of  no  other 
public  man  will  be  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  posterity. 

Though  the  work  of  Colonel  Gur- 
wood  be  still  incomplete,  yet,  as  it 
already  covers  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  actively  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  it  may  even  now  be  fair  to 
ask  <' what  has  been  the  result?** 
Has  there  been  discovered  in  his  tno- 
tives  or  conduct  one  maculate  point, 
one  solitarv  deviation  from  the  strict 
rule  of  right ;  or  among  the  multitude 
of  transactions  in  regani  to  whfch  the 
most  ample  disclosures  have .  been 
made,  does  there  exist  one  in  which 
the  slightest  suspicion  can  attach  to 
his  character  or  principles?  Had 
there  been  such,  how  gladly  would  it 
not  have  been  seized  upon,  and  per- 
verted to  the  basest  purposes  of  party 
hostility!  But  on  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  the  voice  of  censure  has 
been  mute.  No  man  has  hitherto 
dared  to  found  a  charge  upon  them. 
'  No  chink  in  the  panoply  of  the  mailed 
warrior  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and 
even  the  bitterest  of  liis  political  op- 
ponents, though  abundantly  willing  to 
wound,  have  been  afraid  to  strike. 
With  the  records  of  a  life  before  them, 
they  have  ventured  to  frame  no  in- 
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dictment,  and  even  O'Connell  baa 
been  forced  to  limit  his  hostility  to  a 
declaration  that'  Wellington  is  merely 
'«  A  STUNTED  CoRPORAL."  We  rocofd 
the  expression  as  being  perhaps  the 
▼ery  silliest  blackguardism  that  was 
ever  drivelled  from  the  lips  of  an  im- 
potent and  irritated  ruffian. 

All  observers  of  human  character 
are  aware  that  the  intellect  of  most 
men  has  its  strong  points  and  its  weak 
ones»  and  that  it  is  only  by  some  for- 
tunate or  judicious  direction  of  their 
talents  that  success  can  be  attained. 
But  that  of  Wellington  has  neither  ; 
it  appears  equally  armed  at  all  points^ 
and  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  pro- 
portions. In  his  case  the  attainment 
of  distinction  has  not  been  tlie  result 
of  any  fortuitous  combination  of  cir- 
comstaneesj  or  felicitous  adaptation  of 
his  powers  to  one  particular  pursuit. 
We  cannot  conceive  tliat  a  mind  of 
such  extraordinary  energy,  so  per- 
fectly and  symmetrically  or^anized^ 
couidy  under  any  circumstances,  ha?e 
encountered  failure.  Whatever  pro- 
fession he  might  have  followed,  in  that 
profession  he  must  have  been  the  first. 
It  has  been  said  truly  of  him,  that  in 
no  quality  of  his  intellect  is  his  supe- 
riority to  ordinary  taesk  more  striking, 
ly  displayed  than  in  the  extraordinary 
capacity  for  grappling  suceessfuUy 
with  every  subject,  however  large  or 
minute,  intricate  or  simple,  new  or 
£Euniliar ;  and  the  same  unrivalled 
power  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
induction  which  has  raised  him  to  mi- 
litary pre-eminence,  would  most  assu- 
redly, in  every  other  pursuit,  have 
been  followed  by  similar  results.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  understand  what  is 
meant  by  those  who  talk  of  WtUmg- 
tovLs  military  genitts,  as  if  the  qualities 
it  involves  were  something  separate 
and  distinct  from  all  others,  and  not 
simply  the  result  of  general  mental 
superiority.  The  truth  is,  that  Wel- 
lington is  quite  as  eadnent  in  the 
closet  as  in  the  field,  and  no  less  re- 
markable for  his  talent  as  a  writer 
than  his  powers  as  a  strategist.  His 
style  is  remarkably  clear,  conciset  vi- 
gorous, and  full  of  meaning.  When 
writing  on  subjects  of  importance,  he 
is  evidently  too  mnch  engrossed  by 
the  matter  to  take  much  care  of  the 
manner  of  expressing  it.  Yet,  withal, 
there  is  never  any  Uiing  bald  or  dis- 
jointed in  liis  writings  ;  no  ambigui- 
tieii  no  meanings  imperfectly  broi^t 
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out — ^nothing  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  embellishment. 

On  whatever   subject   Wellington 

writes,  he  does  so  with  precision a 

quality  neither  compatible  with  re* 
dundancy,  or  too  great  brevity  of  ex- 
pression.  The  statesman  and  diplo* 
matist  are  often  elaborately  obscure, 
.  and  aiftict  openness  when  most  anxious 
to  conceal  their  motives  or  designs. 
Bxt  the  General  who  issues  orders, 
on  the  exact  observance  of  which  de- 
pends the  safety  of  an  army,  or  the 
success  of  a  campaign,  must  write  so 
clearly  as  to  render  misapprehension 
impossible.  In  this  respect  Welling- 
ton never  fails.  He  uniformly  goes 
straight  to  his  point,  and  not  only  ex- 
presses his  meaning  in  the  best  words, 
but. in  the  fewest.  What,  indeed, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  a  general 
balancing  periods  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle :  illustrating  the  current  of  **  a 
heady  fight"  in  well-turned  antithe- 
ses ;  and  bewildering  the  brains  of 
the  War- Secretary  by  a  regular  ex- 
ordium and  perorations?  Yet  officers 
of  distinction  have  occasionally  fallen 
into  this  error.  Lord  Hutchinson  did 
BO  in  his  despatch  from  Alexandria ; 
and  that  of  Sir  John  Hope,  written 
after  Corunna,  is  partially  obnoxious 
to  the  same  censure.  Lord  Nelson 
wrote  admirably.  His  style  was  clear 
without  being  difluse,  and  such  as 
befitted  a  British  Admiral.  We  can- 
not accord  the  same  praise  to  Lord 
Exmouth.  His  account  of  the  bom- 
baidment  of  Algiers  savours  of  the 
prize  essay  of  a  schoolboy.  As  it 
happens  to  be  before  ns,  we  shall  iilos- 
trate  onr  meaning  by  quoting  the  first 
sentences,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  It 
begins  thus : — "  In  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  long  life  of  puUic  service,  no  cir- 
cumstance has  ever  product  on  my 
mind  such  impressions  of  gratitude 
and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesterday. 
To  have  been  one  of  the  humble  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence for  bringing  to  reason  a  fe- 
rocious Government,  and  destroying 
for  ever  the  insufierable  and  horrid 
system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
heartfelt  comfort  to  every  individual 
happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it. 
I  may  hope  to  be  permitted,  under 
such  impressions,  to  ofier  my  rtncere 
congratulations  to  their  Lordships  on 
the  complete  success  which  attended 
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Che  gallant  efforts  of  his  Majesty*s 
fleet,  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers  of 
yesterday,  and  the  happy  result  pro- 
duced from  it  on  this  day  by  the 
signature  of  peace."  We  think  the 
Admiral  must  haye  called  in  the  chap- 
lain to  assist  in  the  composition  of 
this  elaborate  passage,  which  has  the 
double — ^though  not  unusual — fault  of 
being  ambitious  and  confused. 

Sailors,  however,  generally  write 
well,  and  in  this  respect  may  arrogate 
superiority  to  their  military  brethren. 
One  cause  of  this  may  be,  that  having 
only  to  treat  of  matters  nautical,  they 
thoroughly  understand  their  subject, 
which  rarely  involves  the  necessity  of 
much  collateral  detail.     The  circum- 
stances of  a  naval  battle  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  and  indepcnd- 
dent   of  geographical    peculiarities. 
The  sea  is  the  same  every  where,  and 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  squadron,  admit 
of  being  so  clearly  elucidated,  that 
the  dullest   landsman   may  compre- 
hend them.     But  we  much  doubt  if 
it  be  in  the  power  of  language  to  con- 
vey a  definite  and  true  conception  of 
the  conflict  of  armies.     To  effect  this 
it  would  be  essential,  in  the  first  place, 
to  render  the  reader  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  ground.     Roads,  trees, 
rivers,  hills,  valleys,  houses,  villages, 
must  all  occupy  their  true  and  precise 
position  in  his  imagination.      Then 
the  armies  must  be  correctly  posted  ; 
and  not  only  must  he  bear  in  mind 
every  movement  of  every  portion  of 
those,  but  the  exact  time  at  which  it 
was  made.     In  short,  he  must  follow 
every  manoeuvre  of  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery;  calculate  the  bearing  and 
influence  on  the  opposing  force,  and 
do  what  we  verily  believe  to  be  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

Wellington's  talent  for  description 
is  very  considerable.  From  never  at- 
tempting too  much,  he  uses  his  pen 
boldly  and  with  perfect  confidence  of 
success.  His  account  of  a  battle  is 
just  what  it  ought  to  be.  Not  minute 
and  elaborate,  but  lucid  and  succinct. 
The  more  prominent  features  are  al- 
ways judiciously  selected  and  happily 
arranged.  In  the  despatches  meant 
for  publication,  he  simply  details 
facts,  and  leaves  the  Quidnuncs  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  con- 
sequences ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  considering  the  haste  in 
which  his  despatches  were  often  neces- 
sarily written,  that  during  the  whole 
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progress  of  the  Peninsular  war«  be 
never  once  committed  himself  by  any 
imprudence  of  expression,  or  allusion 
to  future  operations. 

But  independently  of  the  quality, 
the  mere  quantity  of  Wellington's 
writings  is  astonishing.  During  the 
Peninsular  war,  one  of  Colonel  Gur- 
wood's  volumes  contains  only  the  cor- 
respondence of  six  months,  and  in 
quantity  of  matter  is  nearly  equal  to 
one  of  our  own.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  this  vast  amount  of 
literary  labour,  was  performed  in  the 
scanty  and  irregular  intervals  afforded 
by  other  avocations^  by  one  who  in 
the  use  of  the  pen  can  scarcely  be 
considered  to  the  manner  bred,  hav- 
ing at  an  earlv  age  been  transferred 
from  Eton  to  the  army.  In  this  view 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  com- 
pare him  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
man  who,  in  our  days,  has  most  asto- 
nished the  world  by  the  number  of 
his  voluminous  productions,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  composed 
them. 

Scott  was  an  author,  a  sheriff,  and 
a  Clerk  of  Session.  His  duties  in  the 
latter  capacities  demanded  little  of  his 
time,  and  received  no  more.  Litera- 
ture was  the  engrossing  occupation  of 
his  life,  the  cynosure  of  his  thoughts, 
the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes,  both  of 
opulence  and  fame.  To  this  object, 
therefore,  were  his  great  powers  ex- 
clusively devoted.  The  world  knows 
the  result.  This  great  man  broke 
down  under  the  severity  of  bis  mental 
labour.     He  died  of  overwork. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  in- 
tellectual wear  and  tear  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  from  intense  and  continued  ex- 
citement was  excessive ;  but  what  pro- 
portion will  it  bear  to  that  of  Welling- 
ton during  many  years  of  hia  life? 
What  cares,  anxieties,  or  labours  did 
Scott  suffer  from,  which  could  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  those  which 
must  have  pressed,  for  an  unbroken 
series  of  years,  on  the  mind  of  Wel- 
lington? How  few  men  are  there 
who  could  have  borne  up  under  his 
awful  responsibilities  at  a  time  when 
the  smallest  miscalculation  must  have 
perilled  not  only  the  safety  of  England 
but  the  liberties  of  Europe  !  While 
thus  circumstanced,  the  correspond- 
ence of  Wellington  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered simply  as  a  labour  7»«r5e,  hut  as 
a  measure  of  other  labours*  The  fact, 
therefore;  is  in  tbe  highest  degree  r^* 
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markable^  that  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  war  in  Spain,  Wellington 
actually  wrote  more  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  most  gifted  and  voluminous 
author  of  the  age  I  Should  this  be 
doubted,  let  the  volumes  of  the  Des- 
patches, from  1809  to  1814  inclusive, 
be  compared  in  amount  with  the  works 
published  by  Sir  Walter  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  statement  we  now 
make,  startling  as  it  appears,  will  be 
found  strictly  accurate. 

The  Despatches  of  Lord  Wellesley 
offer  a  striking  contrast  in  point  of 
style  to  those  of  his  more  gifted  bro- 
ther. They  are  verbose,  elaborate, 
and  full  of  ornament.  One  may  fancy 
him  to  have  written  them  in  robes  and 
coronet,  and  with  a  diamond  pen. 
Being  a  nobleman,  and  moreover  a 
Governor- General,  he  evidently  con- 
siders it  beneath  his  dignity  to  write 
like  a  plebeian.  His  periods  are  mar- 
shalled in  stately  and  imposing  order, 
full  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
oflen  signifying — very  little.  We 
soon  grow  tired  of  this  sustained 
grandUoqu^ce.  It  is  like  feeding  on 
soup-maigre  from  a  golden  porringer 
— ^the  vessel  gratifies  the  eye,  but  the 
fare  does  not  satisfy  the   appetite. 
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Lord  Wellesley  seems  continually  ex- 
perimenting how  many  well-sounding 
words  may,  by  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, be  employed  in  the  expression 
of  a  given  thought.  In  his  writings 
there  is  no  want  of  ideas,  but  they  are 
so  immersed  in  rhetoric,  the  reader  is 
in  continual  danger  of  forgetting  them. 
Give  him  true  premises,  and  he  will 
probably  arrive  at  a  sound  and  (it  may 
be)  an  ingenious  conclusion ;  but  his 
advance  in  an  argument  is  like  that  of 
an  Eastern  potentate  through  a  con- 
quered province.  It  is  made  with  aU 
the  circumstances  of  barbaric  pomp. 
There  are  the  elephants  and  the  ban«^ 
ners,  and  all  the  other  insignia  of  a 
gTBELtBahander,  The  effect,  no  doubt, 
is  at  first  imposing ;  we  admit  that  the 
pageant  is  admirably  got  up,  but  pre- 
fer getting  over  the  ground  with  more 
rapidity  and  less  ostentation. 

Wellington  writes  differently.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  easy  style  of  his 
correspondence,  we  shall  give  a  letter 
to  Marshal  Beresford,  which  will  like- 
wise show  how  thoroughly  his  presid- 
ing mind  superintended  and  directed 
the  most  minute  details  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  might  be  af- 
fected. 


"  Mr  Dear  Berisforo,  *<  Abrantes,  27th  June,  1809. 

*'  The  money  having  arrived,  the  army  marches  this  day.  I  have  received 
from  you  three  letters  of  the  24th,  and  one  of  the  25th. 

**  I  shall  speak  to  Colonel  Fletcher  respecting  the  employment  of  Captain 
Chapman  with  the  army ;  but  I  rather  believe  that  his  business  having  been 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  Victor's  movement  to 
Alcantara,  he  has  not  finished  what  I  sent  him  upon.  If,  however,  we  should 
not  want  him  at  Lisbon,  I  shall  call  him  to  the  army,  as  you  do  not  require 
hb  services,  and  you  shall  keep  at  Lisbon  the  Lieut,  of  the  Germans. 

*'  I  should  wish  you  to  delav,  if  possible,  all  arrangements  respecting  the 
rank  of  the  English  officers,  till  I  shall  receive  the  answer  to  my  letter  of  the 
7th  instant.  I  think  it  probable  that  none  of  the  officers  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  tho  1st  June,  will 
come  out  before  that  answer  shall  arrive.     But  if  they  should,  at  least  if  they 

are  all  of  the  same  stamp  with  Colonel ,  you  would  be  much  better 

without  them,  as  he  is  the  person  who  was  obliged  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  re- 
tire from  the  — th  regiment,  for  incapacity  in  the  last  campaign. 

"  If  Mr  Rawlins  has  not  been  already  directed  to  place  himself  under  your 
orders,  he  shall  be  so  in  the  General  Orders  of  this  day.  I  shall  speak  to  the 
Commissary- General  respecting  the  three  clerks  to  be  appointed  assistants, 
and  you  shall  have  them,  if  he  can  spare  their  services.  Mr  Belson  shall  be 
ordered  this  day  to  place  himself  under  your  orders. 

**  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  sent  home  the  return  for  your  saddles.  If  I 
did,  the  letter  went  to  yourself,  I  believe.  I  think  you  had  better  send  to 
Cooke,  in  a  private  letter,  the  amended  return  which  was  sent  honie  by  me. 
Tell  Cooke  also  to  take  care  that  your  saddles  are  made  with  narrow  trees.  I 
shall  order  Captain  ,  of  the  9th,  to  place  himself  under  jrour  orders," 
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The  few  following  paragraphs  are  irritated  feeliDgs»  and  recommends  the 

peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.     It  ap-  Marshal  to  disarm  censure  by  the  uni- 

pears  that  Beresford  was  very  indig-  form  exercise  of  "  forbearance,  lenity, 

nant  at  some  unwarrantable  reports  and  good-nature.**    We  find  innumer- 

made  by  an  inferior  officer  to  the  Por-  able  instances  in  these  volumes  of  this 

tuguese  Government,  and  was  pro-  accurate  perception  of  character,  and 

bably  desirous  of  indicting  summary  of  counsel  so  appropriate  and  so  skil- 

and  severe  punishment  on  the  offender,  fully  administered,  as  to  correct  the 

Wellington  calmly  reproves  this  pro-  failings  without  wounding  the  self- 

pensity  to  act  under  the  iuduonce  of  love  of  individuals. 

-  s  conduct  appears,  by  your  account  of  it,  to  be  very  bad.     These 


people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  trick,  that  they  cannot  refhiin  from  it,  and 
they  have  recourse  to  it  now  to  aoquire  popularity,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  formerly  to  acquire  Court  favour.  There  is  only  one  line  to  be  adopted 
in  oppositipD  to  all  trick ;  that  is,  the  steady  straight  line  of  duty,  tempered 
by  forbraraace,  lenity,  and  good-nature. 

**  The  Oovemment  having  published  *s  letter,  you  can  have  nothing 

to  say  to  him  upon  that  ground.  But  you  ought  to  call  upon  the  Government 
to  furnish  you  with  the  original*  or  with  official  copies  of  the  reports  from 

.  —  whioh  they  have  published.    You  ought  then  to  call to  account, 

first,  for  having  made  any  report  to  the  Government  instead  of  to  you,  his 
fuperior  officer ;  secondly,  for  the  difference  between  his  report  to  Govern- 
ment and  his  reports  to  you  ;  and  thirdly,  for  his  deviations  from  the  truth  in 
his  reports  to  Government,  in  respect  to  his  operations,  at  which  you  were  pre- 
sent. 

"  Having  received  his  answers  upon  these  subjects,  you  ought  to  publish  an 
order  to  forbid  any  officer  to  make  a  report  to  any  superior  authority,  except- 
ing through  the  medium  of  his  immediate  commanding  officer ;  and  you  ought 
to  point  out  the  variations,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  fidsehoods  la  the  report 
made  by ,  as  the  cause  of  the  order  at  that  moment. 

'*  I  think  that  by  these  means  you  will  give  a  clieck  to  the  propensity  of 
these  gentlemen  to  endeavour  to  acquire  popularity  at  your  expense,  by  trick 
and  falsehood.  I  would  insert  in  this  order,  or  in  the  correspondenoe,  no 
leverity  or  asperity,  only  a  plain  and  short  abstract  of  the  facts. 

''  I  have  not  got  (but  I  will  get)  a  return  of  our  medical  gentlemen  at  Lis- 
bon ;  you  shall  have  all  the  assistance  of  this  kind  that  I  can  give  you.  I 
think  that  the  French  are  drawing  out  of  Galicta,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  they  may  t|ike  a  look  at  Braganza  as  they  pass  by.  I  conclude  tiiat  that 
place  is  dismantled,  as  ajl  the  other  Portuguese  places  are. 

*'  You  are  acquainted  with  my  opinion  respecting  the  position  for  your 
corps,  in  ease  the  enemy  should  move  to  his  left ;  that  is,  that-  you  move  to 
your  right  upon  an  inner  and  of  course  a  smaller  circle,  being  convinced  that 
they  are  moving  from  Galicia  into  Castile.  You  have  done  quite  right,  there- 
fore, to  halt  your  corps  upon  the  Douro,  at  Coimbra  and  Guarda.  In  respect 
to  the  plaee  for  assembling  them,  you  must  recollect  that  your  object  is  two- 
fold :  first,  to  organize  and  discipline  your  troops  ;  next,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  to  cover  and  secure,  by  your  appearance,  your  num- 
bers, and  your  reputation,  the  entrance  into  Portugal,  which  may  at  the 
moment  be  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

"  In  choosing  your  position,  you  should  take  care  not  to  put  yourself  too 
forward  towards  the  enemy,  otlierwise  you  may  be  interrupted  in  yoiur  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  your  first  object  |  and  indeed  you  may  put  to  risk  the 
security  which  you  might  give  to  the  country,  if  you  were  at  a  greater  distance 
from  them. 

'<  In  respect  to  me,  I  conceive  that,  at  present,  whether  you  march  a  day  or 
two  farther  one  way  or  another,  it  can  make  but  little  difterence  to  my  opera- 
tions. You  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  movements  of  the  French.  If 
they  should  hang  about  the  Guadarama  in  strength,  I  must  move  that  way ; 
if  not»  I  shall  certainly  go  upon  Segovia,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  try  to  keep 
as  near  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  possible. 
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c<  I  have  already  told  you  that  you  shall  hate  the  beet  of  the  now  baltalions 
coming^  out.  Would  you  like  the  second  battalion  of  your  own  regiment  ?  I 
shall  iSiewise  try  to  send  you  some  ritlemcn. 

Believe  me,"  &c. 

Theruleof  conduct  which  Welling-  he  had  suflered  personal  offence,  and 

ton  recommended  to  Beresford  was  even  insult,  he  seems  to  have  been,  if 

that  on  whieh  he  uniformly  acted.    It  possible,  more  than  ordinarily  tem- 

is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  perate  in  his  expressions,  and  ddibe- 

strongly  indicative  of  character,  that  rate  in  his  measures.     The  passages 

there  is  not  one  letter  in  these  volumes  we  are  about  to  quote  will  afford  a 

which  appears  to  have  been  written  striking  illustration  of  this.    The  tirst 

under  the  impulse  of  irritated  or  in-  consists  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 

digBant  feeling.     Under  no  circum-  Lord  Wellesley,  then  Ambassador  in 

stanoes  can  we  discern  any  trace  of  Spain,  and  wiU  explain  both  the  na- 

Wellington*8  judgment  having  been  ture  of  Che  insult  and  the  deep  sense 

influenced  by  temper.    In  cases  where  entertained  of  it  by  Wellington. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Excellency  copies  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  General  Eguia,  and  copies  of  my  answers.  Your  Excel- 
lency will  observe  in  General  Eguia' s  letter  to  me  of  the  19th  instant,  a  very 
iigurious,  improper,  and  unfounded  assertion,  that  I  made  use  of  the  want  of 
provisions  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  Spain ;  and  that  it  was  a  false 
one,  for  that  there  were  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  army.  I  assure  ^our 
Excellency,  that  on  that  very  day  the  troops  in  my  camp  at  Jaraicejo  received 
only  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and  the  cavalry  and  the  other  horses  of 
the  army  no  forage,  excepting  what  they  could  pick  up. 

"  Until  this  insulting  assertion  was  withdrawn,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  any  correspondence  with  General  Eguia  after  I  should  have  replied 
to  his  letter^  which  I  hope  I  did  with  the  temper  which  became  my  situation 
and  character.*' 

We  now  give  the  letter  to  General  once  blustering  and  pusillanimous ; 
Eguia,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  true  promising  every  thing  and  performing 
specimen  of  a  Spanish   General,  at    nothing. 


«  6ia,  "  Jfttaicejo,  19ih  August,  1609. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Excellency *s  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  and  I  feel  much  concerned  that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  induce 
your  Excellency  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written  to  you. 
As,  however,  your  Excellency  entertains  that  doubt,  any  further  correspond- 
ence between  us  appears  unnecessary  ;  and  accordingly,  this  is  the  last  letter 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you. 

**  Although  your  Excellency  has  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  written  to  you,  I  eutertain  none  of  what  your  Excellency  has  written  to 
me ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  your  Excellency  has  given  orders,  and  that 
all  the  contents  of  the  magazine  at  Truxillo  will  be  given  to  the  British  troops, 
even  thoujg^h  the  Spanish  troops  should  want  food. 

**  But  notwithstanding  these  orders,  and  an  obedience  to  them,  the  Britbh 
troops  are  still  in  want.  Yesterday  they  received  but  one-third  of  a  ration, 
and  that  was  in  flour ;  this  day  they  received  only  half  a  ration,  likewise  in 
flour  \  and  on  neither  of  these  days  have  tho  horses  of  the  army  received  any 
thing. 

'*  These  deficiencies  arise  not  from  tlie  want  of  orders  by  your  Excellency, 
or  of  your  faithful  execution  of  your  promises  to  me,  but  from  the  want  of 
means  in  the  country,  and  from  the  want  of  arrangement  by  the  Government 
in  the  adoption  of  timely  measures  to  supply  the  wants  which  they  were 
-informed  long  ago  existed. 

<<  But  to  whatever  cause  the  deficiency  of  means  of  supplying  tlie  troops 
with  provisions  may  be  attributed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  exists. 
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<'  According^  to  the  return  of  the  state  of  the  magazine  at  Traxillo,  sent  to 
me  hy  your  Excellency  yesterday^  it  did  not  contain  a  sufficiency  to  feed  the 
British  army  even  for  one  day.  This  being  the  case,  the  wants  of  the  army 
must  continue ;  I  must  lose  men  and  horses  daily ;  and  therefore  in  order  to 
save  the  army>  I  must  remove  to  a  country  in  which  I  know  that  I  shall  get 
food,  and  other  assistance  which  I  require. 

*'  Whatever  your  Excellency  may  think  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my 
assertion,  I  repeat,  that  want,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  further  consequences, 
are  the  only  reasons  for  my  quitting  Spain. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  besides  the  ammunition 
left  at  Deleytosa,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  here  another  large  quantity,  from 
the  want  of  means  of  moving  it.  I  shall  send  an  officer  to  Deleytosa  to-mor- 
row,  to  deliver  to  the  officer  whom  you  may  appoint  to  receive  it,  the  ammu- 
nition which  is  there ;  and  if  you  will  send  an  officer  here  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  he  shall  receive  charge  of  the  ammunition  which  will  be  left  here,  if  your 
Excellency  wishes  to  have  these  articles.  If  you  should  not  wish  to  have 
them,  I  propose  to  destroy  them,  as  I  have  no  means  of  moving  them  from 
hence. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be/'  &c. 

We  shall  next  direct  attention  to  an  a  general  officer.     Yet  even  in  this 

instance  in  which  the  plans  of  Wei-  flagrant  case,  the  censure,  though  se- 

lington  were  seriously  and  unpardon-  vere,  is  administered  with  the  most 

ably  deranged^  by  the  dlBobedience  of  dignified  composure. 


lIEMOaAKDCM  FOE  *  *  *  *  *  •. 

'*  Jaraicejo,  13th  Attgust,  ld09. 

«<  Prom  the  orders  sent  to  —  — —  yesterday,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed,  he 
will  see  how  important  it  is  that  an  officer  should  strictly  obey  the  orders  which 
he  receives ;  and  having  obeyed  them,  that  he  should  patiendy  wait  for  further 
orders. 

"  He  could  not  suppose  that  he  was  forgotten  ;  or  that  the  depots  at  Cas- 
tello  Branco,  or  Abrantes,  were  forgotten  ;  or  that  any  of  those  points  respect- 
ing which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  give  orders,  such  as  the  march  of  the 
1 1th  regiment,  and  of  the  artillery  from  Lisbon,  &c.,  had  not  been  attended  to 
at  headquarters ;  or  that  means  did  not  exist  for  communicating  the  orders  upon 
them  which  might  be  necessary. 

"  The  orders  given  yesterday  contain  a  detailed  plan  for  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal, combined  of  the  operations  of  different  corps,  and  the  whole  founded 
upon  a  supposition  that  they  were  in  certain  situations  ordered  for  them  ;  and 
that  they  would  find,  particularly  Marshal  Beresford's  corps,  a  depot  of  provi- 
sions at  Castello  Branco,  which  would  have  supported  it  while  at  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place,  and  while  passing  through  the  mountains  to  the 
rear. 

**  In  consequence  of — ^"s  orders  and  arrangements,  all  this  now  becomes 

a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  the  enemy  being  in  force  at  Piasencia,  it  is  uncertain, 
not  only  whether  there  will  be  troops  to  oppose  him  in  the  stations  supposed, 
if  he  should  invade  Portugal,  but  whe^er  there  will  be  magazines  of  provi- 
sions to  support  those  bodies  of  troops  whose  commanders  may  have  obeyed 
their  orders. 

"  If  it  should  be  possible,  it  is  still  wished  that  the  orders  of  yesterday  may 

be  carried  into  execution  ;  and will  understand  that  his  movements  and 

orders  have  involved  him  in  a  very  serious  responsibility." 

It  has  often  been  made  a  charge  befitted  the  Minister  of  a  free  country, 

against  Wellington  by  his  political  The  allegation  being  supported  by  no 

opponents,  that  his  principles  of  go-  evidence,  and  founded  on  no  single 

yernment  were  more  arbitrary  than  action  of  a  long  public  life,  deserved. 
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and  indeed  admitted  of  no  other  an-  From  that  it  appears  that  in  1810» 
8  wer  than  abroad  and  positive  denial.  Mr  Stuart^  the  British  Minister  at 
But  the  yitality  of  a  falsehood^  Hke  Lisbon^  did  strongly  represent  to  Lord 
that  of  an  eel,  is  not  easily  destroyed,  Wellington  the  advantage  which 
and  the  one  in  question  has  long  con-  would  result  from  having  the  whole  of 
tinned  to  afford  a  convenient  topic  of  Portugal  subjected  to  military  law. 
declamation  to  orators  at  Whig  din-  Had  Wellington  consented  \o\  this 
ners  and  Radical  tea-drinkings.  At  measure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  meetings  it  has  oAen  been  tri-  it  would  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
umphantly  demanded  whether  a  leader  and  the  consequence  would  of  course 
of  armies,  accustomed  to  the  discipline  have  been,  that  the  dictatorship  of  a 
of  camps,  and  the  despotic  exercise  of  kingdom  would  have  been  vested  in 
military  authority,  could  be  supposed  his  own  person.  How  he  acted  under 
qualified,  either  by  principles  or  habits,  such  circumstances  is  worthy  of  being 
for  the  discharge  of  high  civil  trust,  known,  and  we  particularly  direct  at- 
To  such  questions  Ck>lonel  Gurwood*s  tention  to  the  following  admirable  let- 
work    affords   a   triumphant   reply,  ter. 

Lieut,' General  Viscount  Wellington^  K.B.y  to  C.  Stuart,  Esq. 

'•  Mr  Df  AK  Sir,  "  Viaeau,  19tli  AprU,  1810. 

**  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  define  with  precision  our  ideas  respecting 
the  establishment  of  military  law,  before  we  determine  to  alter  the  established 
law  of  the  country  in  any  case. 

"  The  following  questions  are  worth  consideration  and  decbion  on  this 
topic.  What  is  military  law  ?  Military  law,  as  applied  to  any  persons,  ex- 
cepting the  officers,  soldiers,  and  followers  of  the  army,  for  whose  govern- 
ment there  are  particular  provisions  of  law  in  all  well-regulated  countries,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  General  of  the  army.  He  punishes, 
either  with  or  without  trial,  for  crimes  either  declared  to  be  so,  or  not  so  de- 
clared by  any  existing  law,  or  by  his  own  orders.  This  is  the  plain  and  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  term  military  law.  Besides  the  mode  of  proceeding 
above  described,  laws  have  been  made  in  different  countries  at  different  times 
to  establish  and  legalize  a  description  of  military  constitution. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  Government,  has  been  authorized  to 
proceed  by  military  process,  that  is,  by  Court  Martial  or  Council  of  War, 
against  persons  oftiending  against  certain  laws,  or  against  their  own  orders, 
issued  generally  for  the  security  of  the  army,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  government  or  constitution  odious  to  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
established.  Of  both  descriptions  of  military  law  there  are  numerous  instan- 
ces in  the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  French  army  during  the  Kevolution ; 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  the  existence  both  of  the  first  mentioned  descrip- 
tion and  of  the  last  mentioned  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when 
the  people  were  in  insurrection  against  the  Government,  and  were  to  be  re- 
strained by  force. 

"  The  next  question  which  is  worth  our  consideration,  is.  For  what  object 
is  military  law  of  either  description  to  be  established  in  Portugal  ?  Upon  this 
point  I  would  observe,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  law,  excepting  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  people.  We 
have  no  such  object  in  Portugal. 

"  What  we  want  is : — 

"  1st,  To  make  the  magbtrates  do  their  duty.  We  may  try  them  by  Court 
Martial  or  Council  of  War  for  neglect  of  duty ;  but  what  punishment  would 
a  Court  Martial  inflict  upon  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  however  criminal,  ex- 
cept dismissal  from  office  ?  And  that  punbhment  can  be  inflicted  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  any  time  without  trial. 

"  2dly,  We  want  to  induce  the  people  to  perform  the  duties,  and  to  supply 
the  articles  required  from  them  by  the  law,  and  by  the  orders  of  Government. 
The  law  which  imposes  these  duties,  and  requires  these  supplies  and  assist- 
ance for  the  armies;  fumbhes  the  means  of  its  own  execution,  and  imposes 
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the  penalties  of  non-performanoe  of  its  proyinonB ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
inferior  magistrate  to  inflict  the  penalty,  of  the  law  for  its  breach. 

*'  We  are  mistaken,  if  we  suppose  that  a  peasant  who  has  deserted  from 
the  militia  or  the  line,  or  who  has  avoided  to  give  his  grain,  or  his  straw,  or 
his  bidlocks,  or  to  supply  his  cart  when  called  for,  will  attend  the  General  to 
receive  the  notification  of  his  will  regarding  his  punishment,  or  the  sentence 
of  a  Council  of  War.  Inferior  officers  and  persons  must  seek  for  him.  If 
militaiy  law  is  to  supersede  evory  other  authority,  the  troops  must  bo  the 
executive  officers  of  tho  law  ;  tliey  must  bo  employed  to  seek  and  bring  for- 
ward the  criminal ;  and  probably  at  the  period  when  the  enemy  may  be  in 
the  province  governed  by  this  law,  the  troops  must  be  employed  in  the  civil 
government,  instead  of  in  opposing  the  enemy. 

**  I  wish  these  points  to  be  maturely  considered  before  we  go  Mother. 

"  Let  us  define  our  notions  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  es- 
tablishmont  of  military  law  will  only  increase  our  difficulties. 

**  Believe  me/'  &c. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  thlok,  will  rally  felt  strongly,  not  so  much  for  the 

learn  with  astonishment,  that   even  iDdlfi;crence  it  betrayed  to  his  own  per- 

while  Wellington  was  leading  the  Bri-  sonal   claims,   as  the  injustice  done 

tish  troops  from  victory  to  victory,  so  to    the    meritorious    officers   of  his 

trifling  was  his  interest  at  the  Horse-  army.      In   August,    1810,  he   thus 

Guards,  that  his  recommendation  of  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Duke  of 

officers  for  promotion  was  rarely  at-  York, 
tended  to.     On  this  subject,  he  natu- 

"  While  writing  upon  this  subject,  I  am  also  tempted  to  communicate  to 
you  my  opinion  upon  another  branch  of  it,  viz.,  the  disposal  of  the  patronage 
of  the  troops  serving  on  foreign  service.  lu  all  services,  excepting  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  former  times  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  an  army  employed  against  tlie  enemy  in  the  field  had  the 
power  of  promoting  officers,  at  least  to  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  service,  in 
the  troops  under  his  own  command ;  and  in  foreign  scr rices,  the  principle  is 
carried  so  far,  as  that  no  person  can  venture  to  recommend  an  officer  for  pro- 
motion belonging  to  an  army  employed  against  the  enemy  in  the  field,  except- 
ing the  commander  of  that  army. 

*'  It  was  pretty  nearly  the  case  formerly  in  our  own  service  ;  and  I  believe 
the  greater  number  of  the  general  officers  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  present 
day  were  made  lieut,-colonels  by  Sir  W.  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lord 
Comwallis,  General  Burgoyne,  Lord  Dorchester,  &c.  But  bow  is  it  now  ? 
The  form  remains  still  in  some  degree  the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  my  secretary 
keeps  the  register  of  the  applications,  menu>rials,  and  regimental  recommen- 
dations, a  trouUe  which,  by  the  by,  might  as  well  be  saved ;  but  the  sub- 
stance is  entirely  altered ;  and  I,  who  command  the  largest  British  army  that 
has  been  employed  against  the  enemy  for  many  years,  and  who  have  upon  my 
hands  certainly  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  concern  that  was  ever  imposed 
upon  any  British  officer,  have  not  tlie  power  of  making  even  a  corporal !  !  ! 
It  is  impossible  that  this  system  can  last.  It  will  do  very  well  for  trifling  ex- 
peditions and  short  services,  &c. ;  but  those  who  are  to  superintend  the  &sci- 
pline,  and  to  excite  and  regulate  the  exertions  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
during  a  long  continued  service,  must  have  the  power  of  rewarding  them  by 
the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  rewarded,  that  is,  by  promotion. 

''  It  is  known  to  the  army  and  to  strangers,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
acknowledging,  the  small  degree  (I  ought  to  say  nullity)  of  power  of  reward 
which  belongs  to  my  situation  ;  and  it  is  really  extraordinary  that  I  have  got 
on  so  well  hitherto  without  it ;  but  the  day  itaust  come  when  this  system  must 
be  altered. 

"  I  do  not  entertain  these  opinions,  and  communicate  tluHn  to  you,  because 
there  are  any  ofiicers  attached  to  me  in  the  service  for  whom  I  desire  promo- 
tion. All  my  aides-de-camp,  respecting  whom  I  do  feel  an  interest,  have  been 
promoted  in  their  turn  in  their  regiments,  or  are  to  be  promoted,  for  carrying 
home  the  accounts  of  victories.    The  only  person,  lespecting  whose  promotion 
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I  ever  interested  myself  personal) j»  was  that  of  Colin  Campbell,  which  the 
Duke  of  York  had  promi3ed  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  brought  home 
tbc  accounts  of  two  victories  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  diflSculty  which  1  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  his  promotion,  notwithstanding  that  promue,  is  a 
strong  practical  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  system  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

«<  The  consequence  of  the  change  of  tho  system  in  respect  to  me  would  be 
only  to  give  me  the  power  of  rewarding  the  services  of  those  who  have  exerted, 
or  shoidd  exert,  themselves  zealously  in  the  service }  and  thus  to  stimulate 
others  to  similar  exertions., 

*'  Even  admitting  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority,  exploded  in 
other  armies,  is  the  best  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  still  be  an  advan- 
tage that  those  who  become  entitled  to  it  should  recoive  it  immediately,  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  obliged  to  expose  them  to  danger,  to  en- 
force discipline,  and  to  call  for  their  exertions.  1  would  also  observe  that  this 
practice  Would  bo  entirely  consbtent  with  the  unvaried  usage  of  the  British 
Navy. 

<<  I  admit  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth  that  a  larger  vi(^w  may  be  taken 
of  the  interests  of  the  public,  in  the  mode  of  promoting  officers  of  the  army, 
than  I  am  capable  of  taking ;  and  this  view  may  have  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  mode  now  in  use ;  at  the  same  time  I 
must  say  that  the  public  can  have  no  greater  interest  than  in  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  an  army  employe<l  against  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  I  am  tho- 
rougnly  convinced,  that  whatever  nray  be  tho  result  in  my  hands,  a  British 
army  cannot  be  kept  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  tiie  ofiScers 
composing  it  have  some  hope  that  their  exertions  will  certainly  be  rewarded 
by  promotion  ;  and  that  to  be  abroad  on  service,  and  to  do  tiieir  duty  with 
zeal  and  intelligence,  afford  prospects  of  promotion  not  afforded  by  the  mere 
presence  of  an  officer  with  his  regiment,  and  his  bearing  the  King's  commis- 
sion for  a  certain  number  of  yeara. 

'*  1  have  been  induced  to  communicate  these  opinions  to  you,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  those  officers  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention 
at  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  from  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth, 
and  not,  I  assure  you,  from  anv  interest  I  feel  in  the  result.  I  would  not  give 
one  pin  to  have  the  disposal  of  every  commission  in  the  army. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

In  spite  of  this  strong  representa-  tradesmen  and  ruined  gamblers,  with 
tion,  we  subsequently  learn  that  the  an  occasional  .nobleman*s  butler,  for 
same  state  of  things  was  suffered  to  whom  his  master  was  desirous  of  pro- 
continue.  The  Duke  of  York,  with  viding.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
many  good  qualities,  was  Jealous  of  was  necessary  that  the  eye  of  Welling, 
his  patronage,  and  would  not  suffer  it  ton  shonid  bo  overy  where,  enforcing 
to  be  shared  hj  any  one.  Indeed,  the  performance  of  duty,  and  punish- 
Colonel  Torrens  intimated  to  Welling-  ing  the  neglect  of  it.  In  no  depart 
ton,  that  in  discussing  this  subject  he  ment  coidd  merit  escape  bis  observa- 
had  got  on  delicate  ground,  andrecom-  tion,  or  USL  to  meet  with  encourage- 
mended  his  avoiding  it  for  the  futture.  ment.     On  the  other  hand  he  pennit- 

Another  source  of  annoyance  to  ted  no  man  to  ffil  a  responsible  situa- 

WelUngton,  was  the  number  of  per-  tion  for  which  he  was  not  qualifled, 

sons  appointed  to  situations  connected  both  by  talent  and  personal  retpecta- 

with  the  army,  for  which  neither  their  bility.    It  may  be  too  much  to  assert 

habits  nor  their  talents  at  all  fitted  that  Wellington  knew  the  character  of 

them.     Indeed,  so  lax  was  the  system  every  man  in  his  army,  but  he  cer- 

of  patronage  in  some  departments,  tainly  did  poesess  that  knowledge  of 

'that  men  actually  convicted  of  dis-  all  whom  he  ever  placed  in  a  situation 

graceful  offences  were  selected  some-  of  trust.     The  following  letter  relates 

times  to  conduct  them.      Surgeons  to  an  individual  who  had  been  seat  out 

were  sent  out  who  had  never  handled  from  England  to  become  the  head  of 

a  scalpel.     Many  who  arrived  in  that  the  Commissariat  at  Cadiz.    It  sliows 

capaeity  had  Httle  pretension  to  the  how  little  enquhry  into  character  was 

manners^  and  none  to  the  education  of  deemed  neccssanr  by  those  in  whom  the 

gentlemen.     The   Commissariat  was  patronage  of  that   department   WW 

recruited  from  the  ranks  of  broken  vested. 
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Zieut'  General  Viscount  Wellington,  K.B,,  to  Colonel  Gordon, 
Commis8ary4n'  Chitf, 

"  My  Dear  Colonel,  **  Cea,  17th  AprU,  1810. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Mr  -— ^»  who  is  gone  to  Cadiz  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
tnissariat,  is  a  man  very  little  to  he  trusted.  If  I  am  not  mistaken*  he  was  in 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company*  on  the  establishment  of  Fort 
St  George.  If  he  was>  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  under  the  following 
circumstances :-« 

"  An  officer  of  the  army  accused  him  of  having  robbed  him ;  that  is  to 
say*  he  literally  stole  his  purse  from  him.  The  officer  in  question  (whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect)  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  General  Court  Mardal 
for  defamation,  and  was  acquitted. 

"  I  understand  that  the  Commander-in-Chief*  General  Stuart*  wanted  to 
bring  Mr  ^-^  to  trial*  on  a  charge  to  be  framed  against  him*  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  officer  who  had  been  acquitted  of  defamation ;  but  Mr de- 
clined to  stand  his  trial*  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 

"  When  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service*  other  persons  recollected  ha- 
ying lost  Uieir  purses  when  in  company  with  him ;  and  I  understood  that  he 
had  once  been  accused  of  taking  a  purse  out  of  an  officer*s  wridng-bos*  but 
that  the  accusation  was  deemed  so  improbable*  that  it  was  scouted. 

"  Although  I  think  that  a  person  who  has  an  itch  for  taking  purses  is  not  a 
fit  person  to  be  a  Deputy  Commissary  General*  in  charge  of  the  department*  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  you  upon  my  own  recollection  of 
these  facts*  if  I  could  not  point  out  to  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  them 
precisely. 

"  Lieut- General  Stuart*  who  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Fort  St 
George  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer*  and  Colonel  Agnew*  who  was  the  Adju- 
tant-General* are  both  in  London.  The  former  lives  in  Charles  Street,  and 
the  latter  in  Harley  Street ;  and  either*  but  particularly  the  latter*  will  be 
able  to  give  you  an  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  causes  and  manner 
of  Mr ^'s  quitting  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

<<  If  Mr  Commissary is  the  cut-purse,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 

becoming  an  officer  of  the  Commissariat ;  but  being  one*  I  can  easily  account 
for  his  being  promoted*  and  for  his  having  given  satisfaction  to  his  superiors, 
as  I  recollect  having  him  under  my  command  in  charge  of  a  post*  as  an  offi- 
cer* and  I  never  knew  one  more  active*  or  more  intel%ent. 

«  Believe  me*"  &c. 

We  do  know  any  compositions  more  contain  every  thing  which  it  could  be 

beautiful  than  the  letters  of  Welling-  consolatory  to  the  heart  of  a  parent  to 

ton  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  fell  know*withouthaving  recourse  to  topics 

in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  while  of  vulgar  or  commonplace  condolence, 

serving  under  him.     There  is  no  cant  We  consider  them  as  models  of  fine 

about  them — ^nothing  of  the  falsetto^  taste  and  true  feeling.  We  quote  two. 

either  in  feeling  or  expression.    They  They  teU  their  own  story . 

"  My  Dear  Madam,  "  Gallegos,  29th  January,  1812. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  son  George  was  again  wounded  in  the 
right  arm  so  badly  last  night*  in  the  storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo*  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  it  above  the  elbow.  He*  however*  bore  the  operation 
remarkably  well*  and  I  have  seen  him  this  morning  well  free  from  pain  and 
fever*  and  enjoying  highly  hb  success  before  he  had  received  his  wound. 
When  he  did  receive  it*  he  only  desired  that  I  might  be  informed  that  he  had 
led  his  men  to  the  top  of  the  breach  before  he  had  fallen. 

<<  Having  such  sons*  I  am  aware  that  you  expect  to  hear  of  those  misfor- 
tunes* which  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  communicate  to^  you ;  and  not- 
withstanding your  affection  for  them*  you  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  value 
of  the  distinction  they  are  daily  acquiring  for  themselves,  by  their  gallantry 
and  good  conduct*  that  theu:  misfortunes  do  not  make  so  great  an  impression 
upon  you. 
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**  Under  such  circumstances  I  perform  the  task  which  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  with  less  reluctance^  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  this  will  he  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  shall  have  to  address  you  upon  suoh  a  subject ;  and  that 
your  brave  sons  will  be  spared  to  you.  Although  the  last  was  the  most  seri- 
ons,  it  was  not  the  only  wound  which  George  received  during  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  was  hit  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  in  the  shoidder  on 
the  16th. 

«  Believe  me/'  &c. 

<«  The  Lady  Sarah  Napier.'' 

**  Mt  Lord,  "  VUls  Tore,  11th  October,  1812. 

*'  As  I  have  before  had  the  honour  of  writmg  to  you  respecting  your  son, 
I  cannot  allow  my  despatch  to  go  to  England  with  the  melancholy  account  of 
the  loss  which  you  have  sustained,  without  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you. 

"  Your  son  ieU  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  zealous  and  gallant  discharge  of  his 
duty.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  course  of  the  operations 
of  the  attack  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  me  to  re- 
commend him  for  promotion ;  and  I  assure  your  Lordship,  that  if  Providence 
had  spared  him  to  you,  he  possessed  acquirements,  and  was  endowed  with 
qualities  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his  profession,  and  to 
continue  an  honour  to  his  family,  and  an  advantage  to  his  country. 

*'  I  have  no  hope  that  what  1  have  above  stated  to  your  Lordship  will  at  all 
tend  to  alleviate  your  afOiction  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  but  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  you  that  I  was  highly  sensible  of  the 
merits  of  your  son,  and  that  1  most  sincerely  lament  his  loss. 
''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c, 

«  Lord  Somers:* 

While  Wellington  was  fighting  the  consequence  had  been  most  disastrous ; 

batties  of  his  country  abroad,  he  was,  nor,  indeed,  did  we  yet  know  the  ex- 

as  our  readers  well  know,  the  olnect  tent  of  the  evil,  for  our  army  had  been 

of  unmitigated  abuse  to    the  Whig  forced  to  retreat  into  Portugal,  where 

party  at  home.  The  honours  bestowed  he  feared  (hoped  ?)  it  was  now  in  a 

on  him  by  his  Sovereign  were  de-  very  critical  situation,  and  where,  from 

dared  to  be  unmerited ;  his  victories  the  unhealthiness  of  tiie  position  which 

were  pronounced  defeats  ;  his  talents  it  occupied,  disease  had  made  such  an 

were  depreciated,  and  even  his  mo-  alarming  progress  among  the  troops, 

tives  impugned.      When  a  vote  of  that  he  believed  their  number  did  not 

thanks  was  proposed  to  him  after  Ta-  now  exceed  9000  effective  men.**    We 

lavera,  it  encountered  vehement  op-  have  given  the  preceding  extract  from 

position ;  and  Lord  Gre^,  in  particu-  Lord  Grey's  speech,  not  with  the  view 

far,  declared  it  to  be  an  imposition  on  of  exposing  the  malice  and  ignorance 

Parliament  and  the  country.     In  his  of  a  statesman  now  retired  from  public 

8peech(26th  January,  1810)  he  denied  life,  but  because  we  are  enabled  to 

that  the  battie  of  Talavera  was  a  vie-  show  the  exact  impression  which  his 

tory,  and  declared  that  he  who  fought  unmerited  abuse  produced  on  the  mind 

it  deserved  punishment  and  not  re-  of  its  object.     The  following  passages 

ward.      *'  It  had  been  trumpeted  as  are  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

such,**  he  said,  "  by  his  Magesty*s  written  after  perusing  the  debate  in 

Ministers ;  but,  in  so  doing,  they  had  question.     If  Lord  Grey  be  now  too 

practised  an  unworthy  deception.—,  old  to  blush  for  himself,  we  think  his 

Lord  Wellington  had  displayed  want  family  and  friends  will  blush  for  him 

of  capacitij  and  want  of  skill,  and  the  when  they  read  it :— . 

"  I  assure  you  that  what  has  passed  in  Parliament,  respecting  me,  has  not 
given  me  one  moment's  concern,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned ;  and 
indeed  I  rejoice  at  it,  as  it  has  given  mv  friends  an  opportunity  of  setting  the 
public  right  upon  some  points  on  which  thev  had  not  been  informed,  and  on 
others  on  which  the  misrepresentations  had  driven  the  truth  from  their  memo- 
ries. But  I  regret  that  men  like  Lord  —  and  others  should  carry  the  spirit 
of  party  so  far  as  to  attack  an  officer  in  his  absence;  should  take  the  ground  of 
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their  attack  from  Cobhett  and  the  Momteur,  and  iihoukl  at  once  blame  hhn  for 
circumstances  and  events  over  which  he  could  havo  no  control,  and  for  faults 
which,  if  thej  were  committed  at  all,  were  not  committed  by  him." 

Whithread,  though  a  violent  poll-  onlv  conscious  ofthe  injustice  of  which 
tician,  was  an  honest  and  true-hearted  he  had  been  guilt/,  but  anxious  to  re< 
Englishman.  No  man  had  taken  a  pair  it.  He  made  public  retractation 
more  decided  part  agaunst  WeUington  of  his  opinions  in  Parliament,  and 
during  the  first  campaigns  of  the  war,  wrote  Wellington  a  letter,  the  con- 
but,  blinded  bj  ^ arty  spirit,  he  had  tents  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
done  so  conscientiously.  By  degrees  the  reply,  which  we  give  without  com* 
hit  eyes  opened,  and  he  became  not  meot.     It  requires  none. 

Lieut,' Gefieral  Viscount  WelUngton,  K,B„  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  E$q. 

"  Mr  DiAR  Sir,  «  Elvas,  23d  May,  1811. 

"I  was  most  highly  gratified  by  your  letter  of  the  29th  April,  which  I  re« 
ceived  last  night ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  mode  in  which 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  of  informing  me  of  the  favouraUe  change  of  your 
opinion  respecting  affairs  in  thb  country. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  much  concerned  to  find  that  persons,  for  whom 
I  entertained  the  highest  respect,  and  whose  opinions  were  likely  to  have  great 
weight  in  England  and  throughout  Europe,  had  delivered  erroneous  opinions, 
as  I  thought,  respecting  affairs  in  this  country ;  and  I  prised  their  judgments 
so  highly,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  certain  of  the  error  of  the  opinion  which 
they  had  delivered,  that  I  was  induced  to  attribute  tlicir  conduct  to  the  excess 
of  the  spirit  of  party. 

*•  I  assure  you  that,  highly  as  I  am  gratified  and  flattered  by  the  approbation 

of ,  and  yourself  and  others,  that  which  gives  me  most  pleasure  in 

the  account  which  I  received  last  night  from  England,  is  to  be  convinced  that 
such  men  could  not  be  unjust  towards  an  ofiicor  in  the  service  of  the  country 
abroad ;  and  that  the  opinions  which  they  had  delivered,  however  unfavourablo 
to  him,  were  the  real  dictates  of  their  judgments,  upon  a  fair  view  of  all  tho 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  their  knowledge.  To  the  gratification 
arising  from  this  conviction,  to  one  who  appears  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
the  harness,  you  have  added  that  which  I  receive  from  your  obliging  letter, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindness  towards  me  which 
induced  you  to  write  to  me. 

**  Believe  me,"  &c. 
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Though  the  lapse  of  a  little  interval 
has  deadened  the  impression  at  first 
prodaced,  it  is  impossible  to  look  back 
on  recent  occurrences  and  disclosures, 
without  a  strong  and  melancholy  con- 
viction that  there  are  widely  diffused 
among  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  a  deep  discontent  with  their 
own  state  and  position,  a  real  or  as- 
sumed opinion  that  they  are  unduly 
and  unjustly  depressed  in  the  social 
scale,  and  a  bitter  hostility  against 
the  laws  and  institutions  under  which 
they  live.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
that,  along  with  these  feelings,  there 
is  an  equidly  prevalent  purpose  among 
them  to  assert  their  supposed  rights 
by  a  violation,  not  only  of  conven- 
tional,  but  of  natural  law,  by  crimes 
of  oppression  or  violence  committed . 
on  those  who  obstruct  their  plans. 
But  it  is  certain  that  a  system  of 
oi^panization  exists,  which,  in  the 
eager^  prosecution  of  its  object,  may 
and  in  fact  has,  put  in  operation 
agents  and  instruments,  guided  by 
the  more  violent,  instead  of  the  more 
humane  members  of  the  body,  and 
not  restrained  within  the  bounds 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  great  mass  of  the  individuals  im- 
plicated would  desire  to  observe. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  tiiis 
perversion  of  opinion  and  sestiment 
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pervading  so  important,  so  numerous, 
and  otherwise  so  estimable  a  class 
of  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  without  anxiously  desi- 
ring, both  for  their  sakes  and  for  our 
own,  to  remove  or  amend  it.  The 
first  step  towards  this  object  is  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it.  But  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  enter  upon  those  va- 
rious questions  of  a  politico-economi- 
cd  nature,  which  may  have  operated 
to  excite  or  aggravate  this  evil.  We 
propose  merely  to  notice  a  class  of 
circumstances  of  a  more  general  and 
popular  kind,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  a  main  cause,  if  it  be  not  the  chief 
one,  of  the  present  imhappy  position 
of  our  social  relations. 

We  consider  that  the  discontents 
which  prevail  among  the  working 
classes  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  system  which  for  years  has  been 
pursued  by  a  particuwr  faction  in  the 
state,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
established  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  country  into  hatred  or  contempt. 
When,  in  the  observations  we  are 
about  to  make,  we  impute  this  result 
to  the  principles  or  practice  of  the 
Whig  party,  we  must  be  understood, 
not  as  extending  the  accusation  to  the 
more  moderate  or  enlightened  men 
who  have  been  comprehended  under 
2b 
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that  appellatioD,  but  as  pointing  at 
the  more  prominent  champions  and 
active  organs  by  whom  the  party  has 
been  practically  represented,  and  from 
whom  unavoidably  its  doctrines  and 
tendencies  musty  generally  speakings 
be  collected. 

Neither  must  we  be  understood  as 
indicating  that  we  consider  this  party, 
even  in  the  sense  now. explained,  as 
accountable  for  the  result  referred  to 
upon  the  footing  of  having  wilfully  and 
deliberately  sought  to  produce  it.  We 
conceive  that  in  the  calamitous  course 
which  they  have  pursuec^  though  their 
criminalitv  has  been  great,  their  folly 
and  blindness  have  been  infinitely 
greater. 

Of  the  many  evils  of  modem  Whig 
principles,  one  of  the  most  striking  ana 
most  mischievous  is  their  want  of  prac- 
tical adaptation  to  the  habits  and  8o« 
cial  condition  of  those  upon  whom 
they  must  necessarily  operate.  The 
doctrines  which  the  Whigs  profess  are 
often  erroneous  and  often  hurtful,  as 
understood  by  themselves  $  but  tiiey 
are  almost  always  false  and  ruinous  as 
uodorstood  by  others  to  whom  they 
are  promulgated.  Their  creed,  at 
bes^  consists  chiefly  of  articles  which 
form  the  exceptions  in  politics,  instead 
of  tbegenersl  rules;  or  of  proposi- 
tions which,  if  true  at  all,  are  only  so, 
when  guarded  and  modified  by  restric- 
tions and  limitatiosw  with  which  they 
are  seldom  aeoompanied*  But  even 
when  their  maxims  abstractiy  are  not 
open  to  direet  objection,  the  selection 
of  those  on  which  they  chiefly  en- 
large, and  th«r  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  in  refereoee  to  the  nuiterials  of 
which  society  is  composed,  are  fire- 
quentiy  oalculated  to  produce  popular 
delusion,  and  terminate  extensively  in 
miseiy  and  orime. 

One  fundamental  error  of  this  sys- 
tem seems  to  eonsist  in  the  flattering 
but  fallacious  opinion,  or  at  least  in 
the  profession  of  the  opinion,  that 
mankind  in  the  mass  are  wise  and 
good,  calsk  and  considerate ;  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  easily  taught 
what  is  right  and  exigent,  and  that 
when  so  taught,  they  are  sure  to  act 
accordingly.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  generality  of 
men  are  foolish  and  wicked,  violent 
and  reckless :  that  it  is  difficult  to 
enlighten  them  either  as  to  their 
dttty  or  their  interest ;  and  that 
Afitr  they  are  so   ealighteaed  by 
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attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  they  are  still  far  off  from 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
Religion  and  experience  alike  teach 
us  not  only  that  men  naturally  are 
weak  and  blind,  but  that  their  minds 
are  disordered  by  a  moral  disturb- 
ance, exceeding  in  extent  even  their 
intellectual  defects.  The  *'  video 
meUora  probogue,  deteriora  sequorr 
is  a  principle  of  universal  and  constant 
operation.  The  predominance  of 
sense  and  appetite  over  reason  and 
conscience,  the  triumph  of  the  present 
temptation  over  the  future  or  distant 
consequence,  are  matters  of  observsr 
tion  as  trite  and  familiar  as  they  are 
certain  and  invariable.  Truths  so 
important  in  religion  and  ethics  can- 
not be  false  or  immaterial  in  politics 
and  government.  Power  lodged  in 
the  great  mass  of  society  wilt  be  exer- 
cised in  folly  and  converted  to  injus- 
tice. An  attempt  must  be  made  to 
place  it  in  hands  where  it  will  be  em- 
ployed more  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason,  and  less  under  the  influence 
of  recklessness  or  passion.  We  are 
thus  compelled  to  look  to  those  causes 
which  tend  in  different  degrees  to 
soften  and  restrain  the  vices  ol  man- 
kind. Long  and  careful  training  will 
tame  the  bad  propensities  of  our  spe- 
cies, want  of  temptation  will  lull  them 
to  repose,  vanity  and  pride  will  lead 
them  into  hanmess  ehanDek.  But 
wherever  these  or  better  eontrolliog 
causes  do  not  operate,  the  human  race 
will  be  left  a  prey  to  all  the  vultures 
of  the  mind,  to  wrath  and  eovetoiu- 
neBs,lttst  and  cruelty,  under  the  ia- 
fluenee  of  which,  but  for  the  stroi^ 
arm  of  some  overruling  power,  this 
goodly  frame  the  earth  would  beeome 
a  sterile  promontory,  this  fair  and 
Uooming  garden  a  dea  of  wwse  than 
wild  beasts. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  faet, 
though  the  trimming  spirit  of  the 
times  makes  it  often  expedient  to  sup- 
press it,  that  among  the  extremely 
poor  classes  of  society,  who  fona  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  whole,  violeat 
passions  and  lawless  kabita  most  al- 
ways be  greatiy  more  prevalent  We 
dare  not,  and  we  are  fsor  from  desiriag 
to  say,  that  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mental  guilt  in  those  classes 
than  in  others.  The  rieh  have  their 
full  share  of  sins  to  asMrwer  £sr,  and 
with  tiieir  liaifer  opporiunitias  and  bet- 
ter light,  they  will  doubtkas  b»  eon* 
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demned  as  heavily  for  sloth  and  lux- 
ury as  their  less  faroured  neighbours 
may  he  for  dishonesty  or  outrage.  We 
speak  here  not  of  moral  account* 
ability,  but  of  external  conduct } 
not  of  occasional  exceptions,  but  of 
general  rules.  And  in  these  points 
of  view  it  cannot  be  hid,  that  among 
the  very  poor,  we  must  mainly  expect 
to  find  those  violations  of  law,  and 
those  irreg^aritios  of  feeling  and  con* 
duct  that  are  most  dangerous  to  the 
fabric  of  society.  Poverty,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  our  great  towns,  when 
amounting  to  actuial  want  and  pinch- 
ing destitution,  must  involve  active 
elements  of  vice  and  disorder^  Vice, 
in  many  cases,  will  produce  poverty  | 
poverty,  in ,  many  cases^  will  produce 
vice,  and  either  way  they  must  too 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  The  poor 
can  never  by  possibility  be  educated  as 
the  richer  classes  are  $  the  great  pro- 
portion of  them  must  be  greatly  less 
open  to  factitious  fbelings  of  honour,  or 
self-respect,  or  regard  for  opinion ;  and 
the  manifold  temptations  which  desti- 
tution creates  to  the  commission  of 
crime  and  the  indulgence  of  debasing 
habits,  must  keep  the  passions  in  a 
state  of  stronger  excitement,  and  often 
produce  those  outbreakings  of  violence 
which  lead  to  wretchedness  and  guilt. 
When  we  look  around  us  and  see  ho% 
much  suffering  is  endured,  how  many 
violent  impnlses  are  raging,  among 
those  masses  of  men  whose  collective 
physical  force  would  be  sufficient  to 
overpower  all  that  is  prosperous  and 
settled  in  society,  we  must  tremble 
at  the  mysterious  machinery  by  which 
the  many  and  the  strong  are  held 
in  suljectiott  by  the  few  and  the 
weak,  and  own,  with  reverence  and 
humility,  that  our  social,  like  our 
bodily  frame,  is  indeed  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made. 

To  any  one  reflecting  on  these 
serious  considerations,  it  must  appear 
most  strange  that  men,  having  a  stake 
in  society,  and  pretending  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  merest  elements 
of  human  nature,  should  be  found  dis- 
posed to  tamper  with  a  fabric  so  Kable 
to  be  disordered,  and  in  which  eten  the 
sifghtest  disturbance  nnist  b«  attended 
with  such  alarming  consequences.  Yet 
It  is  certain,  that  for  years  back  the 
doctrines  and  language  of  the  most 
busy  of  the  Whig  party  have  been,  if 
not  intended,  at  least  calculated  to 
unsettle  tMs  nbe  social  mechanism^ 


and  to  stimulate  the  poorer  classes  of 
society  to  throw  off  those  restraints  of 
law  and  government  which  are  equally 
essential  to  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  their  superiors.  Invectives 
in  season  and  out  of  season  agamst 
the  institutions  of  the  country ;  ex- 
aggerations of  every  abuse  or  incon- 
venience to  which  the  best  of  human  • 
laws  must  unavoidably  be  subject } 
declamadons  on  themes  of  liberty  or 
oppressioui  appropriate  only  if  tlio 
British  Constitution  were  a  despotism, 
and  its  population  in  slavery;  these 
have  been  the  main  burden  of  the 
Whig  song  for  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years ;  and  the  fruits  of  that 
system  are  now  growing  up  into  that 
harvest  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
of  which,  b^  a  strange  fatality,  those 
who  sowed  it  on  other  men's  ground, 
seem  in  a  great  measure  destined  to 
be  the  reapers. 

Acting  upon  the  elements  of  ex- 
citement which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  it  was  impossible  that 
a  system  of  continued  disparagement 
of  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  the  British  Government  could  be 
continued  for  so  long  a  period  without 
producing  extensive  effectii  It  was 
impossible  that  the  effects  produced 
should  not,  in  some  quarters,  far  ex- 
ceed what  the  first  promoters  of  tho 
agitation  intended.  The  Whigs  suc- 
ceeded in  disseminating  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  opnosition  to  esta- 
blished things,  among  millions  to 
whom  they  could  not  convey  the  li^ 
mitations  of  meaning,  or  of  practical 
views  which  accompanied  the  same 
feelings  in  thdr  own  minds.  Their 
language  -nka  assented  to  by  those 
who  attached  very  different  ideas  to 
the  words  employed,  and  who  had 
very  different  notions  of  the  reme- 
dies to  be  resorted  to.  The  Whi^ 
declaimed  generally  against  the  grie- 
vances entdled  upon  the  country  by 
the  policy  of  Tory  wars  and  Tory 
profusion  J  The  labouring  and  star- 
ving classes  applied  to  their  own 
severe,  but  inevitable,  hardships  fhe 
reasoning  which  their  b^efs  made  use 
of  as  to  grievances  6t  an  infinitely 
lighter  kind.  The  feeling  has  been 
propagated  in  every  comer,  and  mo- 
dified in  each  class  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Hiefr  minds.  The  WMg 
railed  at  the  predominance  of  an  to- 
clusive  oligarchy,  which  tiM  mecba* 
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nic  understands  as  embracing  every 
power  of  restraint  which  may  be  vest- 
ed in  the  minority  of  society  over 
the  majority.     The  Whig  denounced 
as  an  intolerable  oppression  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  a  few  persons  in 
possession  of  Parliamentary  influence ; 
and  the  poor  man  echoes  the  same  cry 
in  the  sense  that  every  system  of  re- 
presentation which  excludes  his  own 
class,  is  monopolizing    and   unjust. 
The  Whig  held  out  vague  and  unde- 
fined benefits  to  the  country  as  the 
sure  result  of  his  own  political  system ; 
and  all  who  suffer  in  any  form  have 
been  led  to  dwell  upon  this  illusive 
prospect,  and  to  look  for  a  system  of 
government  under  which  their  own 
miseries  are  to  be  relieved.   The  effect 
of  aU  this  is  to  produce  in  each  class 
that  has  occasion  to  be  discontented 
with  their  lot,  a  habit  of  repining  at 
existing  institutions,  and  of  longing 
for  poUtical  ameliorations,  instead  of 
making  the  best  of  their  condition, 
whether  by  industry  or  by  resigna- 
tion ;  a  habit  of  connecting  all  evils 
with  political  causes,  and  a  corres- 
ponding opinion  that  no  political  sys- 
tem has  reached  its  acme  of  improve- 
ment, or  is  entitled  to  popular  respect, 
under  which  any  social  evils  whatever 
continue  to  be  endured  by  the  people. 
The  great  grievance  which  prompt- 
ed the  political  vituperations  of  the 
Whigs  was  their  own  exclusion  from 
power.    To  gain  popularity  and  sym- 
pathy from  tbd  country,  it  was  their 
aim  to  connect  that  circumstance  as 
much  as  possible  with  every  other 
grievance  that  the  depressed  classes 
of  society  might  feel.     The  system 
was  artfiu  and  dishonest,  but  it  was, 
we  have  already  said,  as  much  cha- 
racterised by  ignorance  of  mankind 
and    of  society,   as   by    any    other 
quality.      We    are   convinced    that 
these  agitators  were  not  aware  of  the 
meaning  or  manner  in  which  their 
doctrines  were  to  be  received  and  act- 
ed  upon.     They  foolishly  dreamed 
that  they  would  be  taken  up  nearly  in 
the  same  sense  by  others  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  themselves.  They 
idly  anticipated  that  others  would  make 
no  demonstration  in  consequence  of 
them  much  more  violent  than  they  were 
themselves  prepared  to  countenance. 
They  forgot  that  while  they  were  ut- 
tering their  speculations  in  disparage- 
ment of  Government  and  authority, 
and  inveighing  against  the  Jaws  and 
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constitution  of  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
with  all  the  coolness  of  polite  or  phi- 
losophical habits,  the  seed  was  mainly 
to  drop  on  much  ranker  ground,  where 
it  might  grow  up  into  a  whirlwind  or 
a  pestilence.  They  forgot  the  change 
that  would  occur,  when  the  feelings 
they  expressed  were  transferred  to 
the  minds  of  men  smarting  under 
poverty  and  privation,  wild  with  hun- 
ger and  grief,  and  untamed  by  educa- 
tion or  refinement.  They  forgot  that 
what  in  them  was  but  passing  pee- 
vishness or  sarcastic  levity,  would  in 
the  breasts  of  the  miserable,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  coarse- minded,  become, 
by  necessary  analogy,  a  moody  sullen- 
ness  or  open  rebellion  against  the 
whole  government  and  institutions  of 
the  country.  They  saw  not,  that  if 
complaint  and  clamour  were  so  loudly 
manifested  by  themselves  for  matters 
that  comparatively  affected  their  own 
comfort  as  little  as  the  ruffled  rose-leaf 
on  the  Sybarite*s  bed,  it  was  a  prece- 
dent and  sanction  to  reasonings  and 
feelings,  proportionably  more  intense 
and  enduring,  in  those  who  had  to 
taste  of  the  true  bitterness  of  misery, 
and  who  had  not  been  educated  to 
enlighten  their  own  understandings, 
or  to  restrain  their  passions.  But  the 
Whig  sdolist  continued  his  declama- 
tory career,  careless  or  unconscious  of 
what  others  might  feel,  and  probably 
wholly  ignorant  that  any  human  breast 
could  be  agitated  by  emotions  of 
greater  violence  than  the  petty  rheto- 
rical storm  which  was  displayed  in  his 
own  oratory. 

If  the  Whigs  were  at  all  aware  of 
the  effects  which  their  system  of  fault- 
finding was  calculated  to  produce,  their 
consciences  were  quieted  by  an  error, 
with  which  their  whole  conduct  has 
shown  them  to  be  incurably  tainted. 
We  allude  to  the  belief  which  that 
party  have  so  constantly  evinced,  that, 
whether  or  not  the  people  are  capable 
of  governing  themselves,  they  are  at 
least  sure  to  be  docile  and  tractable 
under  Whig  instruction .  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  fallacy  of  suppos- 
ing that  correct  intellectual  instruction 
can  be  widely  diffused,  or  that  it  wiU 
generally  in  any  circumstances,  much 
less  under  temptations  of  want  and  mi- 
sery, lead  to  blameless  or  laudable  con- 
duct. But  among  the  party  to  which 
we  have  referred,  there  exists  an  inde- 
structible conviction  that  by  means  of 
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pamphietSy  and  reviews,  and  lectures, 
they  can  communicate  to  all  classes  of 
society  the  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  abstruse  ideas,  and  direct 
them  on  mere  utilitarian  groimds  to  the 
most  calm  and  commendable  course  of 
life  and  sentiment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  this  chimera  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation and  intellectual  mordity.  It 
is  aB  impossible  that  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety can  attain  more  than  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  knowledge,  as  that 
the  mass  of  society  shoidd  possess 
wealth  or  enjoy  leisure.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion to  think  that  accurate  philoso- 
phical or  political  knowledge  can  be 
inculcated  without^  opportunities  and 
time  for  study,  which  can  never  be 
within  the  reach  of  any  but  those  who 
are  exempted  from -the  necessity  of 
manual  toil.  To  those  who  know 
how  many  years  in  early  youth,  how 
many  morning  and  midnight  hours  in 
matnrer  age,  have  been  devoted  to 
gain  even  a  faint  and  doubtful  per- 
ception of  scientific  truth,  it  must 
appear  the  grossest  folly,  as  well  as 
presumption,  to  suppose  that  a  few 
lecturers  and  speech-makers  can  invert 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  convey 
any  profound  knowledge  to  the  poor- 
er classes,  which  would  emancipate 
them  from  dependence  on  others,  or 
give  them  safe  or  sound  principles 
which  they  might  be  trusted  to  ap- 
.ply.  It  iB  as  base  to  flatter  a  mob 
as  to  flatter  a  monarch;  and  as  a 
prince  of  old  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  royal  road  to  science,  so  it  is 
right  that  the  populace  should  be 
told  that  neither  ig  there  a  demo- 
cratic road  to  it  It  is  impossible  that 
those  whoso  early  years  of  instruction 
are  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  subsistence,  and  whose  leisure 
and  means  of  study  are  so  limited, 
should  ever  attain  clear  or,  correct 
ideas  on  any  abstruse  subiect  out  of 
their  daily  walk.  Even  if  this  were 
done,  the  more  difficult  problem  re- 
mains behind,  of  stilling  their  stormy 
passions,  of  regenerating  their  moral 
nature,  of  teaching  them  to  follow 
what  they  may  have  learned  to  be 
good,  and  of  strengthening  them  to 
resist  the  peculiar  temptations  which 
the  lot  of  poverty  inevitably  creates. 

The  error  into  which  Whig  specu- 
lators have  fallen  upon  this  subject 
arises  in  a  very  obvious  way.  They 
do  not  really  believe  that  they  wiU 
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ever  get  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes 
to  investigate  knowledge  for  them- 
selves, or  to  acquire  it  differently  than 
upon  trust  from  others*  But  the 
Whig  philosopher  hopes  that  they 
will  take  their  political  and  philoso^ 
nhical  creed  upon  trust  from  him,  and 
he  thinks  that  he  sees  examples  of 
their  having  done  so.  It  is  here  that 
the  fallacy  lies. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  mechanical 
and  poorer  classes  will  seem  to  be 
teachable  and  promising  scholars  so 
long  as  the  doctrines  taught  coincide 
with  their  own  inclination  and  appa- 
rent interest.'  Some  of  the  Whig 
doctrines  possess  this  great  recom- 
mendation, and  these,  it  happens,  have 
hitherto  been  put  forward  in  the  van. 
While  the  Whigs  teach,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  popular  influence, — while 
they  assail  existing  institutions  im- 
posing restraints  upon  human  pas- 
sions or  democratic  tendencies,— while 
they  flatter  the  malice  or  vanity,  or 
self-importance  of  the  popular  masses, 
they  will'  be  eagerly  listened  to  and 
enthusiastically  followed.  If  they  de- 
claim to  mechanics  against  the  impo- 
licy of  the  corn  laws,  or  in  favour  of 
the  great  principle  of  free  trade  in 
labour,  as  opposed  to  the  interference 
of  the  master Sf  the^  will  find  a  willing, 
and  apparentiy  an  intelligent  audience. 
But  this  is  no  gpuarantee  that,  in  teach- 
ing other  doctrines  equally  or  more 
true,  they  will  be  equally  successful 
and  infiuential.  All  men  are  ready 
to  believe  upon  the  slightest  proof,  or 
on  mere  credit,  or  in  the  face  of  proof, 
such  doctrines  as  tally  with  their  own 
wishes  and  propensities.  But  those 
things  which  run  coimter  to  their  feel- 
'  ings,  which  import  an  acquiescence  in 
hardship,  humiliation,  or  self  sacrifice, 
so  far  from  beine  taken  on  trust,  will 
scarcely  be  acceded  to  on  mathemati- 
cal demonstration. 

Exactiy  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Whig  influence  in  restraining  the 
feelings  or  temper  of  the  excitable 
classes.  The  success  they  may  have 
had  in  rousing  the  passions  of  this 
portion  of  society  is  any  thing  but  a 
proof  of  their  ability  to  allay  them. 
The  south  wind  himself,  **  quo  non 
arbiter  Hadri<B  major,  toUere  seu  po- 
nere  vult  freta,'*  does  not  quell  the 
waves  he  has  stirred  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  ceases  to  blow;— the 
engineer  cannot  recall  or  guide  the 
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projectile  which  he  hu  once  launched 
from  bis  hand  | — the  repentant  incen- 
diary cannot  arrest  the  explosion 
after  he  has  fired  the  train.  Whe- 
ther in  the  region  of  understanding  or 
of  passioui  the  demagogue  is  always 
powerftil  to  stbnulate,  feehle  to  re« 
press;  omnipotent  for  misohief  or 
error,  powerless  for  goodness  or  truth. 
In  this  instance  human  nature  is  only 
obedient  to  its  general  laws ;  the  po- 
pular mind  is  like  that  of  headstrong 
youth, — Om-euB  in  viiium/leeti,  moni- 
toribus  asper.  Pliant  as  wax  in  the 
direction  to  which  its  own  bias  in- 
clines, obstinate  as  oak  when  urged 
into  a  shape  hostile  to  its  own  bent. 

But  while  these  shallow  and  mM- 
sufficient  yiews  of  Whig  agitators  af- 
ford a  palliation  of  their  conduct,  they 
leave  tnem  still  obnoxious  to  a  large 
amount  of  blame  and  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility.  They  have  to  an- 
swer fbr  the  crime  of  acting  rashly  and 
presumptuously  in  a  matter  involving 
such  serious  consequenoes  to  society 
at  large,  and  to  the  unhappy  subjects 
of  their  experiments.  They  have  the 
guUt  of  those  who  throw  about  fire- 
brands among  combustibles,  and  think 
it  sport.  They  are  censurable,  as  their 
purpose  was  selfish,  and  their  repre- 
sentations dishonest.  They  must  have 
felt  that  their  views,  if  not  ftdse,  were 
partiaJ,  and  that  in  dwelling  exclusively 
or  chiefly  on  causes  of  discontent,  they 
suppressed,  if  they  did  not  pervert  the 
truth.  Be  it  that  there  were  abuses 
to  amend,  and  grievances  to  redress, 
every  educated  man  knew  that  these 
were  less  than  specks  upon  the  disk  of 
the  sun .  Every  man  capable  of  calmlv 
Judging,  was  conscious  that  the  British 
Constitution  contained,  after  all,  so. 
glorious  a  mixture  of  freedom  and 
protection,  such  admirable  encourage- 
ment to  every  virtue,  and  such  unri- 
'  vailed  materials  for  social  improve- 
ment, that  any  d^fonnities  upon  its  sur- 
face, were  but  as  a  fow  freckles  upon 
9,  lovely  skin,  tending  to  set  off  the 
Mmess  more  strikingly.  If  it  seemed 
a  duty  to  contend  for  the  reformation, 
even  of  trifling  and  scarcely  avoidable 
irregularities,  still  conscience  and  rea- 
son must  have  prompted  that  this  was 
to  be  done  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
rating  the  proposed  amendments  at 
their  true  yatue,  and  never  ceasing  to 
acknowledge  in  the  same  breath  the 
oyerwhelming  predominance  of  gene- 
ral good  in  the  system.     To  dwell 
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upon .  its  defects,  as  if  they  wero  its 
prominent  features;  to  be  silent  or 
lukewarm  as  to  its  excellences,  was  a 
course  foundedin  falsehood  and  fraud. 
To  pretend  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion contidned  any  serious  justification 
of  complaint,  or  hostility,  or  that  it 
ought  to  inspire  any  other  predomi- 
Bant  feeling  than  gratitude  to  God  for 
so  noble  a  blessing,  was  as  untrue  in 
philosophy,  as  it  has  been  mischievous 
in  practice.  ^  In  this  deviation  ftom 
truth  and  justice,  the  Whig  party  have 
no  excuse.  Tlicy  fblt  in  their  full 
force  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution. 
They  knew  that  its  evils,  even  by  their 
own  estimate,  were  but  as  drops  in  the 
ocean :  thatit  was  the  purest,  and  ft-eest, 
and  most  solid  frame  of  government 
that  the  worid  ever  saw.  Their  own 
occasional  admissions  establish  that 
fact  agunst  them.  And  inasmuch 
as  these  opinions  were  not,  in  theirpo- 
pular  declamations,  adequately  pressed 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  but  kept 
back  or  slurred  over  to  suit  the  purpose 
in  view,  they  have  the  deep  condem- 
nation that  must  always  attend  upon 
interested  insincerity,  even  though 
they  be  acquitted  of  a  full  perception 
of  the  great  and  unmanageable  mis- 
chiefs that  were  destined  to  ensue. 

At  any  time  a  course  of  popular 
agitation  by  such  men  upon  political 
themes  would  have  been  wicked  and 

aurious.  But  it  was  doubly  hurt- 
and  unjustifiable  in  ftiese  later 
times,  when  the  tide  was  of  itself  set- 
ting in  so  strongly  in  favour  of  demo- 
eratio  principles,  and  when  the  fluc- 
tuations of  public  or  private  prosperity 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  excite- 
ment. There  is  gross  folly  and  guilt 
in  adding  ftiel  to  a  raging  ^re,  in 
goading  on  to  excesses  those  unbridled 
passions  which  are  already  too  highly 
roused..  If  at  no  other  time,  it  was  at 
least  at  such  seasons  the  sacred  duty 
of  men  so  deeply  beholden  to  their 
country  and  her  constitution  for  innu- 
merable enjoyments  and  advantages, 
and  in  particular  for  the  very  freedom 
which  tney  possessed  of  doing  harm,  to 
speak  of  her  defeets  with  filial  tender- 
ness, to  weigh  well  every  expression, 
to  guard  every  syllable  of  their  com- 
plamts  with  reference  to  the  eflects 
which  they  might  produce  on  their  fol- 
low-creatures,  who  might  thereby  be 
misled  into  vainrepinings  or  lawless  at- 
tempts, into  the  misery  and  sin  of  po- 
litical disafiection.     It  was  their  duty 
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to  speftk  of  grievances  in  no  stronger 
lang^uage  than  was  justified  by  the 
strict  truth>  and  to  see  that  what  they 
advanced  was  incapable  of  miscon- 
struction where  misconstruction  would 
be  so  dbastrous.  Neither  in  what 
they  said  nor  in  the  way  in  which  they 
said  it,  can  the  Whigs  stand  excused ; 
if  men  are  answerable  even  for  idle 
words  that  lead  to  mischief^  it  is  im- 
possible to  hold  that  party  guiltless ; 
and  if  it  be  conceded  that  their  system 
was  ^e  child  merely  of  faction  begot- 
ten upon  ignorance  and  rashness,  it  is 
the  most  mitigated  judgment  that  can 
be  pronounced  upon  their  case. 
The  accesrion  of  the  Whigs   to 

Sower  was  a  proof  of  the  hopes  they 
ad  encouraged  and  the  character  they 
had  gained.  Democracy  under  their 
8way>  made  rapid  strides.  In  Ireland, 
there  was  at  once  a  surcease  of  law  and 
government,  and  oonfhsion  and  crime 
grew  to  so  alarming  a  height,  that  a 
Coercion  Bill  soon  beeame  necessary, 
exceeding  in  severity  the  strictest  mea- 
sure of  restraint  that  a  Tory  Admin- 
istradon  had,  in  any  ordinary  times, 
been  obliged  to  enforce.  In  Great  Bri» 
tain,  if  there  was  at  first  less  appearance 
of  lawlessness,  it  was  because  the  party 
of  the  Movement  seemed  to  have  every 
thing  as  they  wished  it.  The  increas- 
ed violenee  and  strength  of  the  de- 
mocratie  principle,  however,  appeared 
in  full  developement  at  the  first  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  oppose  its 
progress.  The  Reform,  Biil  having 
been  introduced  as  a  propitiation  or 
excitement  to  popular  &ehng,  an  end 
was  tbenceforui  put  to  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
until  that  measoio  waa  ultimately 
carried  through  the  Legialature  by 
a  virtual  revolution.  I)uring  the 
interval  between  the  proposal  of  the 
measure  and  its  accomplishment, 
there  was  no  liberty  in  this  country 
except  lor  one  party  and  one  class  of 
opinions.  No  protection  existed  for 
individuals  who  opposed  the  people's 
will ;  no  voice  was  allowed  to  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  whose  deli- 
berate concurrence  is  essential  before 
any  measure  can  constitutionally  be- 
come a  law.  A  loose  was  given  to 
every  popular  passion  and  prejudice ; 
demonstrations  of  the  physical  power  of 
the  mmltitude  formed  the  favourite  and 
familiar  machinery  by  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  assisted  in  its  measures ; 
a  city  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and 


blood  flowed  in  many  a  street^  on  no 
other  pretence  than  that  men  were 
found  to  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  political  measure,  which  was  the 
subjeot  of  debate  in  Parliament,  and 
which  had  but  recently  divided  in 
opinion  the  very  men  who  proposed 
it. 

The  events  of  that  period,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  discontents  which  now  exist 
among  the  worldng  orders  of  society, 
and  must  add  seriously  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Whig  party  in  connexion 
with  this  subject. 

The  Reform  Bill,  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  think,  was  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple and  dangerous  In  tendency,  as 
throwing  overboard  the  ballast  of  the 
ship,  and  endangering  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution.  But  there  was  less 
mischief  in  the  measure  itself  than  in 
the  way  in  which  that  measure  was 
promoted  and  carried,  and  in  the 
precedent  it  held  out  for  further 
changes. 

The  Reform  Bill  eonld  not  by  a 
calm  or  constitutional  Reformer  be 
supported  on  any  other  footing  than 
as  a  measure  calculated  to  remedy 
some  anomalies,  and  introduce  some 
inconriderable  improvements  into  a 
constitution  already  admirable,  and 
already  affording  every  praotical  se- 
curity for  liberty  and  virtue.  It  was 
false  to  say  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion was  radically  or  seriously  dis- 
eased— or  that  any  great  amelioration 
of  men's  social  condition  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  alteration.  A  few 
blemishes  at  the  utmost  were  to  be  re- 
moved— the  balance  was  to  be  adjust- 
ed in  another  way  vrith  neariy  the 
same  result,  and  the  changes  were  to 
be  mads  more  to  remove  pretences  for 
discontent  than  to  redress  practical 
evils.  Bnt  this  was  not  the  tone,  these 
were  not  the  topics  adopted  on  the 
occasion  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
party  who  promoted  that  measure.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  rouse  an  ex- 
citement, that  by  threatening  danger 
to  the  whole  constitution,  and  even  to 
property  itself,  nnght  concuss  into  sub- 
mission the  opponents  of  the  bill.  It 
was  necessary  with  tiiis  view  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  excitable  classes— upon 
those  multitudes  of  men  whose  lot  lay 
hut  below  the  reach  of  any  measnre  that 
was  contemplated,  who  had  in  truth 
no  earthly  concern  or  interest  in  that 
question,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
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its  success,  or  to  lose  by  its  failure.  In 
order  to  produce  the  co-operation  of 
these  allies  in  its  desired  extent  and 
degree,  it  was  necessary  to  advance 
arguments  that  were  wholly  inappli. 
cable,  as  well  as  to  exaggerate  the 

?»re8ent  eyU  that  existed,  and  the 
iituro  benefits  that  were  to  attend  a 
change. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  people's  rights 
were  made  a  main  foundation  of  the 
contest :  a  plea  as  groundless  as  it  was 
m'lschievous.  Men  have  indeed  a  right 
to  practical  freedom,  but  no  abstract 
right  to  political  power.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  expediency  in  whom  the 
franchise  shall  be  vested :  and  no  class 
of  people  have  a  right  to  demand  it, 
except  by  first  proving  that  their  exclu- 
sion from  it  is  injurious,  and  that  their 
possession  of  it  will  be  safe  and  salu- 
tary. Bitter  indeed  are  the  fruits  in- 
volved in  the  principle  that  any  class 
had  this  supposed  nght  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  If  the  ten- 
pound  householder  had  the  right,  how 
could  it  be  denied  to  the  nine-pound, 
or  seven,  or  six,  or  one-pound  occu- 
pant when  he  came  to  demand  it  ?  Whv 
should  any  man  be  excluded  from  such 
a  right,  who  was  to  live  under  the  laws, 
or  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country  ?  Expediency  admits  of  ad- 
justment. Expediency  of  one  kind  is 
balanced  by  expediency  of  another. 
But  right,  acknowledged  right,  admits 
of  no  compromise,  nor  is  any  man 
bound  to  sacrifice  it,  for  any  con- 
sideration but  his  own  choice. 

Again,  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried 
by  the  old  cry  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  Constitution.  The  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  oligarchy  of  the  borough- 
mongers,  were  the  chief  themes  of 
agitation.  Dangerous  and  fearful 
analogiesj  No  sooner  was  the  bill 
passed  than  it  was  found  that  the  same 
topics  were  equally  applicable  in  a  new 
state  of  things.  It  was  impossible  to 
remove  all  anomalies,  or  to  realize  a 
perfect  theory  of  representation.  It 
was  impossible  to  open  the  door  of  the 
constitution  to  all.  The  franchise  was 
still  confined  to  a  few  as  compared  to 
the  many  who  were  excluded  from  it. 
Not  the  House  of  Lords  only,  but  the 
elective  constituencies  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  oligarchical  monopo- 
lies in  the  sight  of  the  immense  masses 
into  whose  mouths  the  word  had  been 
put,  and  the  lesson  they  had  thus  been 


taught  they  were  ready  to  nse  at  the 
first  demonstration  which  they  re- 
ceived, that  they  had  been  employed 
as  auxiliaries  only  to  effect  a  change 
of  their  own  masters. 

Finally,  the  Reform  Bill  was  suc- 
cessfully supported  by  representing 
the  former  system  as  the  cause  of  aU 
possible  evils,  and  the  new  measure  as 
the  harbinger  of  the  most  beneficial 
changes  in  the  practical  admmistration 
of  affairs.  The  burdens  of  the  coun- 
try, the  depression  of  trade,  the  price 
of  food,  were  all  ascribed  to  borough- 
mongering  influence,  and  were  to  pre- 
sent a  totally  new  aspect  when  that 
evil  was  removed.  A  fatal  promise, 
fraught  with  disappointment  to  those 
who  believed,  and  with  danger  to  those 
who  made  it.  The  bill  is  past ;  and 
years  roll  on  without  the  removal  of 
one  practical  grievance,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  one  beneficid  measure. 
Taxes  remain  the  same,  or  in  so 
far  as  they  are  diminished,  the  abi- 
lity to  pay  them  is  diminished  also. 
Hunger,  and  nakedness,  and  labour, 
which  were  all  along  the  true  and  only 
grievances  of  the  poor,  are  still  as 
biting  and  as  burdensome  as  evei'. 
The  bubble  bursts,  and  those  masses 
who  were  lauded  as  the  means  of 
carrying  tho  measure,  find  out  that 
they  were  acting  but  as  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  oligarchy,  with  less 
nobleness,  generosity,  or  honesty  than 
their  predecessors.  The  working 
classes  might  tiius  say  of  the  Reform 
Bill  what  some  of  the  trusty  cavaliers 
said  of  their  restoiaed  monarch, — 

"  Te   magis  optavit  reditonrai,  Carole, 

nemo, 
£t  nemo  senrit  te  rediisse  minuB." 
**None  wished  thy  coming  more,  none 

felt  it  less." 

But,  alas !  with  the  disappointment 
that  thus  came,  there  came  not  also  a 
perception  of  their  past  errojrs,  or  of 
their  proper  condition  and  interests. 
The  lessons  which  for  half  a  century 
their  betters  had  taught  them  of  con- 
tempt for  authority,  of  disregard  for 
law,  of  hatred  of  tlie  constitution,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  political  changes 
to  remedy  social  suffering,  still  re- 
mained in  their  minds  with  equal  force 
as  ever.  Authority  is  still  as  irksome 
as  when  the  Whigs  first  railed  at  it;  the 
laws  are  still  as  great  an  obstacle  to 
their  designs  as  before  the  Whig  re- 
formations; the  constitution  is   still 
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as  exclusive>  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned* as  when  a  peer  could  nominate 
to  half  a  dozen  boroughs ;  and  those 
practical' grioTances  which  first  roused 
them  to  political  innoyation,  remain 
as  yet  unredressed,  and  point  forward 
to  further  and  fatal  reyolutioBs. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  society 
as  respects  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  Flattered  into  high  ideas  of 
their  own  importance,  intellect,  and 
power,  smarting  under  many  real  suf- 
ferings and  many  imaginary  disadvan- 
tages, taught  by  the  example  of  their 
betters  to  murmur  at  authority,  and 
to  catch  at  political  change  as  the  only 
means  of  social  and  personal  ame- 
lioration, they  are  now  for  the  most 
part  banded  together  in  a  civil  war, 
signalized  already  by  bloodshed  at 
their  hands,  and  not  destined,  we 
fear,  to  be  bloodless  as  regards  their 
own  ranks.  We  are  told  by  their 
advocates  and  apostles,  that  the  con- 
test is  between  the  rich  oppressor  and 
the  poor  oppressed.  It  is  in  truth  a 
war  between  capital  and  labour ;  be- 
tween wealth  and  poverty ;  between 
education  and  ignorance  ;  between 
government  and  violence.  A  deep 
seated  animosity  lurks  in  the  breasts 
of  our  opponents ;  a  deep  laid  mine 
lies  under  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
Murder  and  maiming,  and  fire-raising, 
are  the  implements  with  which  secret 
brotherhoods  threaten  to  accomplish 
their  objects  in  private,  while  their 
public  efforts  are  every  where  direct- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  an  universal 
diffusion  of  political  power  that  would 
legalize  their  usurpations,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  secret  vo* 
ting  that  would  strike  at  our  rights 
and  liberties  in  the  dark,  without  a 
possibility  of  averting  the  blow,  or 
finding  the  source  of  the  attack. 

We  are  seriously  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  in  so  far  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  a  measure  of  change, 
has  not  placed  us  in  a  favourable  po- 
sition for  combating  this  evil.  So 
long  as  the  old  anoo^ies  existed ;  so 
long  as  many  of  the  rich  and  better 
educated  were  excluded  from  direct 
representation,  exclusion  was  no  badge 
of  disgrace.  But  now,  the  uniform  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  a  certain 
point,  and  its  abrupt  termination  there, 
seems  to  mark  off  the  line  between  in- 
telligence and  respectability  and  their 
opposites,  and  must  be  odious  and  irri- 
tating to  those  who  are  left  beyond  the 
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boundary.  The  sacrifice  of  the  former 
constitution  was  made,  not  to  practical 
improvement,  but  to  the  personad  im- 
patience and  self-conceit  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is 
thus  become  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  demands,  or  appease  the  dissatis- 
faction of  those  who  are  still  excluded. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that,  by  the  change 
that  was  made,  the  better  classes,  in  a 
great  degree,  lost  the  opportunity  of 
giving  to  others  an  example  of  con- 
tentment and  submission  to  authority, 
which  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
service  to  all.  They  could  formerly 
point  to  their  own  case,  and  say,  that 
while  they  were  content  with  practi- 
cal good  government,  and  sat  down 
quietly  under  the  privation  of  political 
privileges,  it  was  neither  unreasonable 
nor  insulting  to  ask  their  inferiors  to 
do  the  same.  In  departing  from  this 
ground,  we  have  furnished  to  tho 
lower  classes  an  argumentum  ad  homx- 
nem  which  can  only  be  met  by  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  a  painful  kind, 
and  such  as  we  cannot  expect  them 
readily  to  acknowledge. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  suc- 
cessive Whig  Administrations  through 
those  other  measures  by  which,  as 
well  as  bv  the  Reform  Bill,  an  undue 
impulse  has  been  given  to  popular 
encroachment.  It  b  notorious  that  the 
tendency  of  the  party  has  gradually 
been  more  and  more  towards  the  centre 
of  the  democratic  vortex ;  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  their  progress,  they 
have  gradually  lost  tne  support  of 
their  most  able  and  respectable  allies, 
who  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
from  without.  The  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  Movement  party  must, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficiently  x>erti- 
nacious  when  they  elicited  from  a 
member  of  the  present  Government 
the  observation  that  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  a  new  revolution  every 
week.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
notice  that,'  independently  Af  any 
positive  measures  which  they  have 
promoted,  the  Whig  party,  as  identi- 
fied  with  the  adherents  of  the  present 
Government,  have  in  several  ways.con- 
tributed  to  keep  alive  popular  discon- 
tent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  of  the 
present  Ministerial  party  has,  through- 
out their  official  career,  been  distin- 
guished by  a  disregard  of  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  them.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  and  the  sworn 
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guardiani  of  the  Constitutiox]>  they 
hate  yet  giyen  atterance  to  reckless 
declarationsy  which  have  done  much 
to  shake  the  authority  of  the  lavs^  and 
endanger  the  stability  of  our  inatitu- 
tiona.  Here>  again^  they  seemed 
ignorant  of  the  effect  which  must  have 
resulted  from  their  eonduct.  They 
oould  not»  or  would  not,  calculate  the 
increased  tnomeniutn,  which  must  at* 
tend  encouragements  to  excitement 
fdling  from  the  lips  of  men  in  power. 
How  was  it  possible  that  the  laws 
should  be  respected  or  obeyed,  when 
those  intrusted  with  their  execution 
were  found  to  vilify  and  call  in  ques* 
tion  the  foundations  on  which  they 
rest?  When  the  Attorney- (General 
sneers  at  the  House  of  Lords,  how 
can  he  expeet  that  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  will  escape  the  scorn  of  those  to 
whom  it  appears  equally  exclusive 
and  oppresnve  $  and  if  the  country  is 
taught  by  a  high  law-offieer  of  the 
sovereign  to  despise  the  Legislature, 
how  can  it  venerate  the  laws  which 
Uiat  Legislature  enacts  ?  When  Lord 
Howick  proclaims  that  the  Irish  are 
entitled  to  consider  the  Established 
Church  as  an  inault  upon  their  nation, 
how  can  he  suppose  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  uienee  arising,  will  be 
longer  recognised ;  or  that  any  other 
institution  or  authority  will  be  aequl- 
eseed  in  by  those  who  may  think  it  as 
insulting  or  as  inconvenient  as  the 
Established  Ghuroh  ?  Of  all  the  ex- 
amples, however,  of  this  monstrous 
eombination  of  the  agitator  with  the 
pUoeman,  the  most  nngular,  and  per- 
haps the  most  sueoessiul,  is  the  indi- 
vidual at  present  intrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  Home  departmmit.  At 
a  former  time,  the  petulant  taunt  by 
which  his  Lordship  characterised  the 
eonscientious  opposition  of  a  laige  per* 
tion  of  the  oommunity  andbf  the  Legis- 
lature, as  **  the  whisper  of  a  fkotion,** 
was  probably  the  warrant  en  which 
many  dangerous  and  disgraeeM  scenes 
of  that  period  were  transacted.  And 
now,  with  a  pomp  and  pedantry  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  has  announced  as 
the  prineiple  of  his  poUtioal  code  a 
maxim  that  would  be  the  most  dange- 
rous that  was  ever  promulgated,  if  it 
^Ad  not  happen  also  to  be  the  most 
ridieulous.  With  Ireland  m  a  eondir 
tion  of  kiwlese  barbarism,  with  the 
lower  classes  throughout  Hie  kingdom 
^"  a  state  of  criminal  conspiracy,  with 
'da  oa  the  brink  ef  rebellion,  it  has 
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been  seriously  and  self-complacently 
avowed  by  this  profound  statesman, 
that  the  true  method  of  governing  a 
oountry  u  by  concession — ^thot  if  one 
ooncession  is  not  enough,  another  must 
be  made,  and  that  the  only  limit  to  the 
concessions  is  the  extent  of  die  de- 
mands. Such  a  principle  is  either  a 
quibble  upon  words,  or  a  falsehood  and 
an  impossibility.  If  it  is  meant  that 
a  country  is  best  governed  by  making 
proper  concessions,  the  maxim  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  neither  new  nor  remark- 
able, and  it  leaves  as  it  was  before  the 
question  what  concessions  are  proper, 
and  what  are  not.  If  it  is  meant  that 
every  thing  must  be  conceded  by  the 
government,  which  is  demanded  by 
those  who  are  governed,  the  rule  is 
one  which  nothing  but  insanity  could 
recognise  or  follow.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
such  language  as  this,  operating  upon 
the  ignorant  and  excitable,  must  have 
the  strongest  tendency  to  create  ground- 
less hopes,  and  encourage  dangerous 
encroachments.  Estimated  either  hy 
their  intrinsic  value,  or  by  the  true 
weight  of  the  authority  whieh  promul- 
gates them,  these  silly  declarations 
may  seem  unimportant  and  innocu- 
ous. But  unfortunately  a  spark  from  a 
rush-light  may  kindle  a  mighty  confla- 
gration, if  the  materials  among  which 
it  falls  are  sufllcientiy  inflammable. 

In  the  second  place,  popular  ex- 
citement has  been  continued  by  the 
sympathy  which  the  Ministry  have 
hitherto  shown  for  the  party  in  the 
state  who  advocate  the  prosecution  of 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution. 
The  encouragement  which  they  have 
given  to  that  party  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  feelings  which  seeined  to  be 
excited  by  declarations  of  Lord  John 
Russell  on  this  subject  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Session, 
which  were  not  more,  and  were  per- 
haps less,  than  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  any  one  professing  the 
oharaeter  of  a  constitutional  Reformer. 
The  tone  of  surprise  and  resentment 
assumed  by  the  revolutionary  party 
on  that  oecasion  indicate  most  signifl- 
eantly  the  favour,  or  at  least  the  neu- 
trality,wlaeh  Ministeni  must  previous- 
ly have  shown  towards  extreme  opi- 
ttione.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ministers 
generally  had  ever  avowed  themsrives 
eonverts  to  the  Radical  eraed ;  they 
had  even  indeed  professed  the  con- 
trary ;  hut  the  reeent  statements  of 
thek  leader  in  the  House  of  Com* 
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mons  could  not  have  been  received  as 
they  were^  if  there  had  not  previously 
been  those  ambiguous  givings  out, 
those  juggling  equivocations,  'which 
are  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility 
to  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  they 
sufficiently  encourage  her  enemies, 
without  Adly  alarming  her  friends. 
Even  now,  probably,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  the  revolutionary  party  still 
believe  that  Ministers,  if  not  secretly 
favourable  to  their  wishes,  are  at  least 
so  open  to  conviction,  and  of  such  easy 
virtue,  on  this  subject,  that  a  little 
more  pressure,  and  a  few  favourable 
opportunities,  will  greatly  abate  the 
pertinacity  of  their  resistance,  and 
idtimatelv  convert  their  coy  denials 
into  a  yielding  affirmative.  Such  a 
belief  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
character  of  the  Ministry,  as  it  im- 
plies an  opinion  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed neither  of  firmness  nor  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  such 
alliances  that  either  party  should 
think  favourably  of  the  other's  cha- 
racter or  honour.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  cement  of  interest  or  ambition 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  them  in 
conjunction.  While  such  an  opinion 
has  hitherto  existed  of  the  Ministerial 
party,  it  must  have  had,  and  so  long 
as  It  continues  in  any  degree  to  pre- 
vail, it  must  still  have,  a  most  baneful 
effect  on  the  lower  classes  in  leading 
them  to  expect  fUrther  experiments 
upon  the  constitution,  under  which 
thev  may  attain  an  ascendency  by 
their  numbers,  which  they  can  never 
otherwise  possess.  The  prevalence  of 
such  an  expectation  among  them  must 
necessarily  keep  alive  excitement,  must 
nourish  the  sense  of  supposed  injustice 
under  existing  things,  and  must  pre- 
vent them  fVom  subsiding  into  that  state 
of  submission  to  social  subordination, 
which  alone  can  help  them  to  the  true 
means  of  securing  their  welfare. 

In  the  third  place,  the  present 
Ministerial  party  liave  contributed  to 
mountain  popular  disaffection  by  the 
countenance  which  they  have  given  to 
persons  notorious  for  their  violations  of 
t  he  law.  The  restoration  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power,  and  their  mainte- 
nance in  office,  are  avowedly  due  either 
t  o  a  compact  or  a  compact  alliance  with 
t  he'enemies  of  the  Irisn  Church.  Those 
auxiliaries,  and  most  conspicuously 
among  them  their  great  leaaer,  have 
passed  their  lives  In  hostility  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  in  combinations 
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for  evading  them  with  impunity.  They 
have  been  denounced  from  the  throne 
itself,  and  that  too  by  a  former  Whig 
Ministry,  as  persons  whose  illegal  and 
dangerous  attempts  were  the  main 
source  of  those  outrages  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Bri^ 
tish  Constitution  in  Ireland.  Yet  with 
such  men  the  Ministry  are  not  merely 
aooidentallv  connected,  but  deliberate* 
ly  leagued  ^  not  merely  politically 
united,  but  personally  identmed.  Pa- 
tronage is  distributed,  legislative  mea- 
sures are  introduced  or  modified  at 
their  bidding:  their  very  libels  and 
scurrilities  are  shielded  and  palliated 
by  the  Ministerial  leaders.  It  was  im- 
possible that  this  alliance  should  exist 
without  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
laws.  It  was  impossible  that  the  sanc- 
tion thus  given  by  Government  to  law- 
breakers, merely  because  they  were 
politically  powerful,  should  not  en- 
courage others  to  try  the  experiment 
whether  they  too  could  not  break  the 
laws  with  impunity  if  they  could  bring 
sufficient  numbers  to  the  work.  It  is 
nothing  to  say  that  the  Irish  agitators 
combined  only  against  the  payment  of 
tithes.  The  law  knovrs  no  such  distinc- 
tions, and  sense  and  experience  take  the 
same  view.  The  payment  of  tithes 
is  as  much  a  legal  obligation  as  any 
other  debt  or  duty,  and  combinations 
agidnst  such  payment  are  as  illegal  as 
any  other  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
rights  of  property.  It  is  open  to 
every  one  constitutionally  to  promote 
a  legislative  change  on  any  established 
right ;  but  no  one,  without  incurring 
guilt  deserving  punishment,  can  resist 
or  evade  the  law  while  It  is  established. 
If  this  were  permitted  in  one  case,  every 
man  would  plead  for  an  extension  of 
the  dispensation  to  the  province  in 
which  his  own  feelings  and  interests 
were  involved ;  and  where  is  the  tri- 
bunal that  could  adjust  the  competi- 
tion? O^ConneU  and  his  anti-tithe 
conspirators  are  as  truly  guiltr  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  as  the  unhappy 
mechanics  who  combine  to  raise  bv 
violence  the  rate  of  wages.  Is  it 
to  be  tolerated  that  the  one  shall 
be  countenanced^  courted,  and  re- 
warded, while  the  others  are  reviled, 
prosecuted,  and  jpunished?  Justice  and 
policy  alike  forbid  9uch  a  gross  and  In- 
sulting distinction.  Both  are  amenable 
to  condemnation,  and  both  should  meet 
it,  or  both  should  be  absolved.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  Irish  Papbt  has  a 
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plea  of  conscience  to  justify  his  re- 
sistance of  a  heretical  impost,  tho 
mechanic  will  as  conscientiously,  and 
not  more  faliaciottsly^  assert  that  his 
own  conduct  is  dictated  by  the  Toice 
of  nature,  and  by  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  his  starving  chil- 
dren. The  men  who  are  to  make 
distinctions  in  the  administradon  of 
the  laws,  and  in  the  treatment  of  law- 
breakers, are  unfit  for  those  public 
stations  which  they  thus  occupy  only 
to  violate  their  duty,  to  make  injurious 
distinctions,  and  to  stimulate  popular 
disobedience.  As  to  those  who  are 
themselves  breakers  of  the  laws,  how  is 
it  possible  with  patience  to  see  them  ex- 
horting others  to  that  obedience  which 
they  have  never  themselves  observed  ? 
It  is  indeed  a  sight  to  draw  laughter 
from  Democritus,  or  tears  from  his 
rival,  to  behold  a  hoary  conspirator, 
fresh  from  lawless  agitation,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  those  whom  he  has 
instigated  to  resist  legal  authority, 
bearing  still  in  his  lool^  the  death's- 
head  and  crossbones  with  which  he 
would  crush  the  independence  or  the 
lives  of  those  who  thwarted  him  in  his 
purpose ;  to  behold  this  man  lifUng  up 
ikis  voice  against  the  unions  of  mise- 
rable and  ignorant  mechanics,  merely 
because  their  point  of  attack  is  differ- 
ent, while  their  measures  and  their 
criminality  are  the  same  with  his  own. 
But  to  see  this  very  person  received 
at  the  table  of  his  sovereign's  repre- 
sentative, continued  in  the  Ibt  of  ma- 
gistrates of  the  land,  allowed  to  sway 
the  counsels  and  distribute  the  &vours 
of  the  Government,  is  a  spectacle 
which  we  firmly  trust  will  not  be  long 
suffered  by  the  indignation  of  a  just 
and  high-minded  people. 

We  rejoice,  inaeed,  to  see  that  this 
consummation  seems  in  part  at  least 
to  be  near  at  hand.  The  present 
Session  has  afforded  an  important  in- 
dication, both  of  the  subserviency  of 
Ministers  to  the  Irish  demagogue, 
and  of  the  reluctance  felt  among 
their  general  adherents  to  counte- 
nance them  in  such  degradation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Lord  Maidstone's  reso- 
lutions must  have  been  gratifying  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  security  of 
the  constitution,  or  in  the  character 
of  the  country.  The  gross,  delibe- 
rate, and  selfish  calumnies  of  a  live- 
long libeller  were  punished  as  they 
deserved,  by  majorities  which  dcmon- 
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strated  that  English  gentlemen  of  all 
parties  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
outrages  upon  decency  and  honour, 
and  that  the  claims  of  that  person  to 
despotic  ascendency  are  not  Ukely.to 
be  soon  realized.  The  position  of  Mi- 
nisters  was  most  humiliating.  Their 
conduct,  indeed,  can  be  explained  in 
no  other  way  than  by  supposing  them 
under  a  compulsion  of  the  most  co- 
gent kind.  Not  content  with  en- 
deavouring in  the  first  instance  to 
evade  the  subject,  they  persisted,  in 
the  face  of  repeated  majorities  against 
them,  to  throw  a  shield  over  the 
calunmiator,  and  sought  to  screen 
him  from  punishment  even  after 
his  guilt  had  been  deliberately  re- 
corded  by  the  House.  Many  of 
their  party  are  little  scrupulous  in  the 
Dolitical  support  which  they  give  to 
Ministers.  They  have  on  other  occa- 
sions followed  them  to  no  inconsider- 
able depth  in  the  moral  scale,  but 
when  urged  thus  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  abyss  of  debasement,  tlieru 
they  left  them ;  and  Ministers  had  the 
shame  of  straining  every  nerve  for  a 
disgraceful  object,  and  of  failing  in 
the  attempt.  The  tacit  but  pointed 
reflection  thus  cast  on  their  conduct 
by  the  seceding  members  of  their 
party,  as  well  as  the  feeling  thus  un- 
equivocally expressed  bv  a  majority 
of  Parliament  towards  the  individual 
whose  character  was  more  directly 
involved,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  coun- 
try, and  seem  to  afford  a  better  6meu 
than  we  have  for  some  time  witnessed 
of  returning  independence  and  ho- 
nourable feeling. 

While  we  have  made  these  chai*ges 
against  the  Ministerial  party,  in  re- 
ference to  their  conduct  boUi  before 
and  since  their  accession  to  ofiSce,  we 
must  observe  that  we  refer  to  the 
past  chiefly  with  the  view  of  gathering 
a  lesson  for  the  future.  We  trust  that 
all  are  now  fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
danger  of  trifling  longer  with  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.  The  means  of 
checking  the  mischief  are  obvious,  and 
if  vigorously  employed  may  yet  be 
successful. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  held  as 
a  fixed  and  final  point,  that  the  British 
Constitution  is  to  receive  no  new  dis- 
turbance, that  its  fundamental  elements 
are  to  undergo  no  further  change. 
That  constitution,  deprived  as  it  is 
of  some  of  its  prescriptive  authority. 
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must  now  be  treated  and  acknow- 
ledged as  unalterable.  The  hope  of 
change  must  be  excluded  from  the 
mindS  of  those  unhappy  men,  whom 
it  has  hitherto  blinded  to  their  true 
condition,  and  led  on  into  misery  and 
crime.  All  who  desire  the  ascend- 
ency of  property  and  intelligence, 
must  combine  in  this  sentiment,  that 
no  material  interference  is  to  be 
permitted  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  that  we  are  to  make  the  best 
of  them  as  they  stand ;  and  that  it  is 
only  in  the  gentle  and  gradual  im- 
provement of  details  that  there  is  room 
for  legislation ;  consequently  that  all 
radic£d  alteration  of  the  balance  of 
power  or  the  rights  of  property  is  out 
of  the  question. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Executiye 
must  be  compelled,  in  all  circum- 
stances and  situations,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  while  they  are  un- 
repealed, and  to  testify  their  own 
respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try. There  must  be  no  favoured 
enclosures  where  pet  agitators  are 
fattened  and  rebels  allowed  to  run 
wild.  There  must  be  no  distinction 
between  different  sets  of  laws  or  differ- 
ent sets  of  legal  rights,  of  which  one 
is  to  be  maintained  and  another  left 
to  be  violated  with  impunity.  In  order 
to  be  enabled  with  justice  and  effect 
to  repress  one  class  of  offenders,  a 
similar  measure  must  be  dealt  out  to 
all.  The  sacred  majesty  of  the  laws, 
as  such,  so  long  in  comparative  abey- 
ance, must  be  re-established,  without 
distinction  of  persons  or  places,  and 
habits  of  uniform  and  unquestioning 
obedience  must  be  enforced  on  every 
one  who  lives  under  their  protection. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  country  abstain  from 
giving  direct  encouragement  to  insub- 
ordination. They  must  cease  to  hold 
fellowship  with  those  who  act  other- 
wbe,  or  whose  doctrines  tend  to 
foment  the  mischief.  If  they  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  seriously  dis- 
approve of  popular  encroachment, 
they  must  renounce  the  alliance  which 
identifies  their  party  either  with  those 
who  violate  the  laws,  or  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  revolutionary  principles. 
They  may  make  what  distinctions 
they  please  in  their  own  minds — they 
may  employ  what  language  seems 
most  plausible  on  their  lips,  but  they 
will  never  be  believed  in  earnest  till 
they  have  shown   their  detestation 
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of  popular  agitation  by  holding  no 
communion  and  showing  no  favour 
for  its  promoters.  Their  coquetry 
with  the  enemies  of  the  constitution 
will  ever  involve  them,  if  not  in  guilt, 
at  least  in  suspicion,  and  is  sufficient 
to  keep  alive  that  which  must  now  be 
extingnished,  if  this  country  is  to  be 
happy  or  prosperous,  the  hope  of  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  any  quarter  for 
attaining  those  ulterior  objects  that 
are  so  odious  and  alarming  to  every 
honest  or  reflecting  mind. 

Finally,  one  remedy  more  must  be 
applied  to  the  disease  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — a  remedy  alike 
applicable  to  every  disease  and  to 
every  sufferer — we  mean  the  increased 
dissemination  of  Christian  instruction. 
We  have  more  than  once  enlarged 
upon  this  subject ;  but  its  intrinsic 
importance,  as  well  as  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  evil  now  under  con- 
sideration, compel  us  to  reiterate  our 
exhortations.  In 'this  view,  and  in 
the  arguments  which  we  have  already 
urged  on  other  points,  we  are  merely 
endeavouring  to  restore  to  their  pristine 
honour  and  stability  those  two  pillars 
of  our  national  prosperity,  which  have 
for  some  time  been  obscured,  if  not 
undermined,  by  those  to  whom  the 
charge  of  tiiem  has  been  unworthily 
intrusted.'  Church  and  State,  the 
observance  of  the  laws  and  the  difiu- 
sion  of  religion,  are  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  British  Constitution. 
Christian  worship  and  instruction  are 
as  much  the  law  of  the  land  as  justice 
or  moral  obligation.  Impelled*  by 
motives  which  natural  wisdom  and 
revealed  duty  alike  concur  in  en- 
forcing, our  ancestors  have  adopted 
the  inestimable  principle,  so  well  an- 
nounced by  the  first  theological  phi- 
losopher of  our  country,  «  That  pure 
and  unstained  religion  ought  to  be 
the  highest  of  all  cares  appertaining 
to  public  regiment ;  as  wdl  in  regard 
of  that  aid  and  protection,  which  they 
who  faithfully  serve  God  confess  they 
receive  at  his  merciful  hands ;  as  also 
for  the  force  which  religion  hath  to 
qualify  all  sorts  of  men,  and  to  make 
them  in  public  affairs  the  more  ser- 
viceable ;  governors,  the  apter  to  rule 
with  conscience;  inferiors,  for  con- 
science' sake  the  willinger  to  obey.*' 
This  paramount  care,  however,  is  but 
impeiTOctly  provided  for,  so  long  as 
the  means  of  religious  worship  and 
the  inQtmments  of  religious  instruct 
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tton  Ate  not  so  eitended  as  to  re&eh 
all  classes  of  the  communitf  i  and  most 
of  all  that  class,  whose  abject  and 
suffering  condition  in  this  worldi  as 
well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  thereby  ezp6sed,  more  peouUnrlf 
call  for  tjhe  consolations  and  restraints 
of  religious  principle.  That  the 
eeclesinitioal  establishment  of  the 
countiy  is  not  commensurate  trith  its 
neoessities  must  be  apparent  to  ewery 
rational  obsenrer;  and  religioni  hu- 
manitjf  and  self-interest  alike  call  for 
national  interposition.  Without  that 
remedy*  the  inciease  of  prosperity 
and  population  with  which  ProYi- 
denoe  has  blessed  usi  must  become  an 
evil  instead  of  a  good;  ainl  the  poorer 
classesi  in  particular,  must  be  left  to 
the  uncorrected  dominion  of  their 
own  passions^  and  must  either  rise  in 
Judgment  against  their  rulers,  or  be 
kept  in  reluctant  subjection  by  force 
of  arms.  The  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  religious'  instruction  would 
indeed  go  far  to  realiM  those  hopee 
of  soci^  improrement^  which  on 
any  other  foundation  can  never  be 
looked  for  without  presumption  and 
danger.  Here,  indeed/  is  at  once  a 
royd  and  a  popular  road  to  wisdom 
and  virtue,  not  kmg  or  tedious,  not 
requiring  painful  eduealion  or  com- 
plicated enquiry,  not  beset  with  either 
diffleuUies  or  uncertaiiittes  j  but  sure 
and  simple^  accessible  alike  to  the  child 
and  the  man,  the  peasant  and  the 
prince,  and  wliich  if  attained  will  make 
the  sknplictty  of  the  unlettcv^d  mecba- 
nicmore  than  a  match  in  goodness  and 
wisdom  for  all  the  erudition  of  the  ir- 
rriigious  scholar.  In  the  perfect  fitness 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  for  the 
wants  and  welfare  or  mankind,  we  see 
the  strongest  prooft  of  its  dtrine  origin, 
as  well  as  its  total  contrast  with  the 
partial  and  short* sighted  theories  of 
raen«  Bringing  to  each  statbn  and 
to  each  imltTkittal  a  spirit  capable 
of  meeting  every  exigency,  it  leads 
to  no  errors  or  defects  that  can 
counteract  its  benefits^  It  leaves  men 
free  to  consult  cahtoly  and  cautionsly 
as  to  every  fair  and  desirable  improve- 
ment  in  their  political  or  in  their  pri- 
vate  condition,  but  it  discountemmees 
change  for  the  sake  of  change,  or 
change  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  feel- 
ings of  vanity  or  ambition^  It  teaches 
that  government  and  subjection,  as 
well  as  riches  and  poverty,  are  the  or- 
diaaaces  of  God|  who  has  given  to 
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different  men  different  iTalks  of  life^ 
which  each  should  humbly  or  patiently 
pursue,  and  which  in  different  ways 
tend  equally  to  try  the  character,  and, 
if  improved,  to  perfect  the  virtue  of  his 
creatures.  More  especially  it  brings  to 
the  poor  man  the  only  support  that 
can  outweigh  the  sufferings  of  his  lot. 
When  we  see,  however,  the  fe^ngs 
manifested,  and  the  conduct  pursued 
by  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  we 
feel  assured,  that  they  are  in  too  great 
a  degree  strangers  to  the  influence  of 
religious  obligation.  Yet  Christianity 
was  sent  to  all  men,  without  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  or  conditions}  and  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its  more 
extensive  diffusion  would  go  far  to  era- 
dicate the  evils  now  in  operation.  It 
is  cruel  to  the  poor,  that  while  the  se- 
verest pressure  of  the  laws  is  destined 
to  fall  upon  them,  they  should  not  also 
be  provided  with  that  religion  which 
the  state  provides  to  others,  and  which 
is  so  eminently  fitted  to  ameliorate  their 
lot  and  elevate  tfieir  character.  It  is 
unjust,  that  while  tl)e  state  must  re- 
quire of  them  a  strict  submission  to 
their  hard  fortunes,  it  should  not  ex- 
tend to  them  the  means  in  its  power  of 
best  qualifying  them  for  obedience.  It 
is  almost  impious  that  those  whom 
accident  alone  may  have  thrown  into 
indigence  and  misery,  shouki  be  out- 
laws from  the  religion  of  their  country, 
and  left  to  endure  all  tRe  evib  of  this 
present  life  without  being  taught  to 
know  or  to  prepare  for  that  future 
existence  to  which  it  leads.  But  if  we 
are  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  justice, 
and  religion,  self-interest  points  to  the 
same  line  of  conduct.  Do  we  prefer  that 
the  millions  of  our  feUow-subjeets  who 
are  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
poverty,  should  be  religious  or  irreligi- 
ous ?  Do  we  think  tliat  tliis  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  probable  means 
by  which  they  will  prosecute  their 
ends  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  religion 
is  calculated  to  bring  humility,  patience, 
kindliness,  sobriety,  and  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  shall  we  have  no  better 
security  if  these  results  be  effected,  than 
if  these  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures 
remain  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
their  present  vices,  the  victims  of  pride, 
discontent,  cruelty,  interoperanoe^  aid 
disafibction towards  their  governors? 
If  we  believe  that  these  feelings  at 
present  exist,  and  render  formidable 
the  classes  of  society  which  are  under 
their  iaflueaee ;  and  if  it  easnot  be 
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doubted  that  increased  religious  in- 
struction would  remoye  or  mitigate 
these  evilSy  every  rational  man  con- 
cerned for  his  own  welfare^  must  seek 
eagerly  for  the  extension  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical establishment.  The  con- 
stitution is  mutilated  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  community  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  National  Church. 
The  laws  may  and  must  be  enforced 
in  all  quarters,  against  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  against  the  instructed,  but 
they  will  ncTcr  receive  their  due 
reverence  till  a  religious  spirit  of 
obedience  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
limits  to  which  the  laws  themselves 
extend. 

We  fear  that  in  more  ways  than 
one  the  present  Government  will  im- 
pede the  accomplishment  of  those  ob« 
jeets  which  the  peace  of  society  de- 
mands. They  will  do  as  they  have 
hitherto  done  ;  they  will  cling  for 
the  sake  of  place  to  the  support  of  the 
revolutionaiT  and  lawless;  they  will 
blow  hot  and  cold  on  alternate  days ; 
now  breathing  defiance  against  demo- 
cratic empiricism,  and  now  hinting  that 
their  opposition  to  it  is  not  so  insuper- 
able as  it  appears  to  be.  Thus  a  suc- 
cession of  vague  hopes  and  prospects 
will  still  be  fostered;  the  establish- 
ment of  political  tranquillity  will  be 
postponed ;  and  outbreakings  of  vio- 
lence will  be  precipitated,  wlueh  must 
be  repressed  and  pnnisbed,  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  good  men,  thongh 
some  will  be  diq^osed  to  doubt  whether 
at  times  the  aecusers  and  the  accused 
might  not  withont  moral  injustiee 
change  plaees. 

Id  drawing  to  a  close  onr  remarks  on 
this  important  subfeot,  we  may  express 
a  hope  that  no  expressions  which  we 
may  nave  used  will  be  considered  as 
indicating  uncharitable  or  unfriendly 
feelings  fw  the  humble  orders  of  ofur 
lellow-conntrymcn.  We  yield  to  none 
in  a  most  earnest  desire  lor  their  wel- 
farcyand  for  every  ameUoration  of  their 
condition  consistent  vtith  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  security  and  order.  But 
it  is  because  we  have  this  desire  that  we 
do  not  pursue  that  deceptive  course 
which  their  flatterers  and  false  friends 
have  chosen,  and  tbat  we  wish  their 
true  position  and  prospccta  to  be 
clearly  defined,  in  order  that  all  may 
see  what  way  of  improvement  is  open 
to  them,  and  what  is  shut  against  their 
entrance.  It  is  not  in  reproach  but 
in  pity  that  we  speak  of  their  errors 
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and  defects ;  neither  are  we  insepsibjo 
to  the  moral  worth,  the  pure  feeling 
and  the  intellectual  energy  by  which 
many  of  them  are  distinguished,  and 
which  are  th^  more  creditable  to 
them  from  the  general  disadvantage^ 
of  their  condition.  But  we  cannot  be 
silent  when  we  see  claims  advanced  on 
their  behalf  which  are  equally  mis- 
chievous and  groundless,  and  attempts 
made  by  them  which  can  only  lead  to 
anarchy  or  to  despotism.  We  cannot, 
without  a  remonstrance,  suffer  the 
subordination  of  society  to  be  shaken 
to  its  base,  and  the  eternal  truths  of 
nature  to  be  treated  as  exploded 
sophisms. 

"  For  just  expetience  tells  In  every  soil, 
Tbat  those  who  think  must  govern  those 
who  toil." 

And  just  experience,  as  well  as  plain 
reason,  tells  equally  that  those  who 
toil  can  never  be  the  same  class 
with  those  who  think.  Education 
may  do  much  to  humanize  and  en- 
lighten all  orders  of  society,  and  we 
anxiously  wish  to  see  it  promoted  on 
proper  and  practical  principles.  But 
it  would  be  a  libel  upon  all  that  is 
useful  and  venerable  in  learning,  to 
suppose  that,  by  any  process  what- 
ever, the  meel^anical  classes  generally 
can  ever  possess  the  same  relative 
mental  cultivation  as  even  the  least 
instructed  of  those  in  a  higher  station. 
it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the 
whole  laws  of  mind,  and  a  disconrage- 
ment  to  the  social  progress  of  our 
species,  if  it  could  be  generally  doubt- 
ed  that  wealth,  exemption  from  nsanual 
labour,  aeeess  to  the  stores  with  wbieh 
the  page  of  literature  is  filled,  and 
iotereourse  with  cultivated  and  intel- 
lectual companions^  must  infallibly 
confer  a  vast  superiority  on  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  higher  classes 
as  compared  with  the  poor.  It  is 
the  worst  of  sye<^ancy  t»  per- 
suade them  otherwise^  or  to  fill  their 
minds,  as  is  often  attempted,  with 
scorn  for  the  educational  attainments 
of  their  superiors,  or  any  lofty  opinion 
of  their  own.  In  like  manner,  it  is  ' 
cruel,  as  well  as  false,  to  encourage 
the  idea  that  they  can  ever,  as  a  class, 
by  any  political  or  social  revolution, 
cease  to  be  poor,  or  gain  exemption 
from  daily  labour.  It  is  the  truest 
friendship  to  teach  them  that  such 
are  not  the  means  to  better  their 
condition.   It  is  open  to  each  of  them. 
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as  iadividaals,  by  the  cultivation  of 
any  peculiar  talent,  or  by  exem- 
plary industry,  frugality,  and  good 
conduct,  to  raise  the  station  of  them- 
selves or  their  children  by  those  many 
.avenues  that  the  free  institutions  and 
unprejudiced  feelings  of  this  country 
have  struck  out  in  sdl  directions  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  and  we  trust 
the  progress  of  time  will  enable  and 
constrain  them  still  more  to  use  that 
power,  even  without  at  all  rising  from 
the  social  place  which  they  occupy, 
to  find,  in  the  daily  discharge  of  duty, 
in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
ao^  in  the  consolations  of  religious 
belief,  a  felicity  denied  to  those  among 
the  rich,  who  do  not  add  to  their 
worldly  wealth  these  unpurchaseable 
sources  of  enjoyment.  By  an  oppo- 
site course,  by  impatience,  insubordi- 
nation, and  violence,  the  poorer 
classes  will  but  increase  their  uneasi- 
ness without  removing  their  misfor- 
tunes. They  will  but  make  the  load 
more  irritating,  which  might  become 
lighter  by  being  patiently  borne. 
They  may  incur  much  misery  by  as- 
suming a  hostile  position ;  but  they  can 
gain  no  good.  They  may  alienate  from 
them  the  upper  classes— they  may  chill 
those  sympathies,  and  check  that  bene- 
volence, which  at  present  are  employed 
to  alleviate  their  lot,  and  relieve  their 
most  pressing  exigencies  ;  but  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  can  never 
succeed  in  stirring  up  society  from  its 
depths,  and  rising  to  permanent  as- 
cendency. Even  by  their  seeming 
political  friends,  every  manifestation  of 
lawless  disorder,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  as  a  class,  will  ultimately  be 
put  down ;  and  if  one  government 
hesitates  in  the  task,  the  country 
will  easily  find  another  to^  accomplish 
it.  The  continuance,  therefore,  of  il- 
legal combinations,  and  still  more  the 
commission  of  criminal  outrage,  will  be 
as  fruitless  in  its  result  as  it  is  sinful  in 
its  character,  and  miserable  in  its  ope- 
ration. 


One  more  remark  will  conclude  what 
we  have  at  present  to  say  on  these 
topics.  We  think  that  the  evil  with 
which  we  have  been  visited  in  this 
siiape  will  not  be  without  some  good 
use.  The  fearful  glimpses  we  have 
had  of  the  guilt  and  confusion  thus 
threatening  society,  may  remind  many 
who  had  forgotten  it  that  there  is  a 
danger  on  the  popular  side  of  the  ba- 
lance at  least  as  great  as  on  the  other. 
The  admirable  institutions  and  moral 
spirit  of  the  country,  so  long  successful 
in  repressing  popular  violence,  had  pro- 
duced  an  unfortunate  impression  that 
its  barriers  were  of  no  use,  just  because 
they  had  served  their  purpose.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  thought  that  the  ascen- 
dency of  numbers  was  no  evU;  that 
the  populace  would  use  power  as  mo- 
derately and  responsibly  as  the  better 
classes  have  done.  The  manifesta- 
tions  we  have  had  of  the  designs  and 
dispositions  of  the  mechanical  classes 
and  their  leaders,  have  helped  to  dis- 
pel that  delusion,  and  democracy,  we 
think,  is  now  somewhat  at  a  discount. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  cries  for  Re- 
form, and  the  true  tendency  of  consti- 
tutional  innovation,  are  better  under- 
stood. Reason  and  authority,  and  the 
wisdom  of  former  times,  will  resume 
some  of  the  sway  from  which  they 
have  lately  been  dethroned ;  and  men 
will  begin  to  believe  that  the  bul- 
warks so  long  erected  around  the  con- 
stitution have  not  been  placed  there 
without  a  cause.  The  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  required  in 
previous  times  to  awaken  many  weak, 
but  well-meaning  Reformers,  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popular  en- 
croachment; and  the  lesser  excesses  of 
the  cotton-spinners  in  our  day  may 
perhaps  have  an  analogous  effect.  It 
will  be  happy  for  us  all,  if  the  plain 
hints  we  have  already  received  shall 
serve  this  salutary  end,  without  our 
needing  the  ruder  shock  of  a  general 
convulsion  to  rouse  us  from  our 
lethargy. 
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We  intended  at  the  outset;  that  these 
papers  should  be  as  little  of  a  contro- 
Tersial  character  as  possible.  But  a 
mature  consideration  of  the  state  in 
which  psychology,  or  the  science  of 
man  stands  throughout  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  in  this  country  in  particu- 
lar, leads  us  to  deviate  considerably 
from  our  original  plan.  We  find,  too, 
that  we  cannot  clear  out  a  way  for  the 
introduction  of  our  own  doctrines, 
without  displacing,  or  at  least  endea- 
vouring to  displace,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  opinions  usually  held  on 
the  subject  we  are  treating  of.  And, 
besides  all  this,  we  are  sensible  that, 
without  having  gone  far  enough,  or 
completely  made  good  our  point,  we 
have  vet  committed  ourselves  so  far 
already  in  our  previous  strictures  on 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  "  Mind,** 
that  there  is  no  drawing  back  for  us 
now.  We  must  either  be  prepared  to 
corroborate  and  illustrate  our  argu- 
ment by  many  additional  explanatory 
statements,  or  to  incur  the  stigma  of 
leaving  it  very  incomplete,  and,  as 
many  may  think,  very  inconclusive. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  escape  the 
latter  of  these  alternatives,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  embrace  and  comply  with 
the  former  of  "them.      Such  being 


our  reasons,  we  now  nail  our  colours 
to  the  mast,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  a  good  deal  of  polemical  discus^ 
sion  on  the  subject  of  ''  the  human 
mind."  And  the  first  point  to  be 
determined  is:  what  is  the  exact 
question  at  issue  ? 

That  man  is  a  creature  who  displays 
many  manifestations  of  reason,  adapt- 
ing means  to  the  production  of  ends 
in  a  vast  variety  of  ways — ^that  he  is 
also  susceptible  of  a  great  diversity  of 
sensations,  emotions,  passions,  &c., 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  keep 
appearing,  disappearing,  and  reap- 
pearing within  him,  with  few  inter- 
missions, during  his  transit  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — is  a  fact  which 
no  one  will  dispute.  This,  then,  is 
admitted  equally  by  the  ordinary  me- 
taphysician and  by  us.  Further,  the 
metaphysician  postulates,  or  lay  s  down, 
<*  mind,'*  and  not  "  body,**  sa  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  phenomena  in- 
here ;  and  this  may  readily  enough  be 
admitted  to  him.  ''  Mind,'*  no  doubt, 
is  merely  an  hypothesis,  and  violates 
one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
science — that,  namely,  which  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  philosophical 
parsimony:  Entia  non  sunt  multipH- 
canda  prater  necessitatem,  •     The  ne- 


*  That  U^enUties  are  not  to  he  multiplied  without  necessity ;  or,  in  other  worda,  un- 
less it  shoiild  appear  that  the  phenomena  observed  cannot  possibly  inhere  in  any  already 
admitted  entity.  Dugald  Stewart's  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  curious,  not  because  the 
argument,  or  that  which  it  regards,  Ls  of  the  smallest  interest  or  importance  in  itself, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  grossest  misconception  of  the  questiop  that  ever  was  palmed  off 
upon  an  unwary  reader.  **  Matter'*  must  be  owned  to  be  the  first  in  the  field.  We  are 
conversant  and  intimate  with  it  long  before  we  know  any  thing  about  "  mind."  When 
the  inmiaterialist  or  mentalist,  then,  comes  forward,  it  is  his  business  either  to  dispLice 
matter  entirely,  substituting  '*  mind  "  in  the  pUce  of  it ;  or  else  to  rear  up  alongside  of 
it,  this,  the  antagonist  entity  for  which  he  contends.  If  he  attempts  the  former,  ho 
involves  himself  in  a  mere  play  of  words.  If  he  maintains  that  all  the  material  phe- 
nomena are  in  fact  mental  phenomena,  he  does  nothing  but  quibble.  The  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  has  grievously  mistaken  the  potency  of  this  position. 
[See  Thophyncal  (!)  theory  of  another  life,  p.  14.]  It  is  phiin,  we  say,  that  in  thia 
caae  the  immateriallst  resolves  himself  into  a  mere  innovator  upon  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  men.  He  merely  gives  the  name  'of  "  mental  *'  to  that  which  other  people 
have  chosen  to  call  *'  material."  The  ihing  remains  precisely  what  it  was.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  embraces  the  latter  of  the  alternatives  offered  to  him,  and,  without  sup- 
planthag  matter,  maintains  "  mind"  to  be  co-ordinate  with  it — then  he  is  bound  to  show 
a  necessity  for  his  "  multiplication  of  entities."  He  is  bound  to  prove  that  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  he  is  dealing,  are  incompatible  with,  or  cannot  possibly  Inhere  in  the 
entity  already  in  the  field.  But  how  is  such  a  proof  possible  or  even  conceivable  ?  Let 
us  see  what  the  Immaterialist  makes  of  it.     It  is  his  object  to  prove  by  reasoning,  that 
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cessity  in  this  case  has  certainly  aever  eeivable  importance.     Like  Dogald 

been  made  manifest.  Neverthdess  the  Stewart^  we  raiect  the  question  as  to 

hypothesis  may  be  admitted,   inas-  the  entity  in  which  the  admitted  phe- 

much  as  neither  the  admission  nor  the  nomena  inhere,  as  altogether  unphflo- 

rgeotion  of  it  is  of  the  smallest  con-  sophical;  but  he  and  we  reject  it  upon 


a  certain  series  of  phenomena  cannot  inhere  in  a  certain  admitted  substance  <*  matter,^' 
and  must,  therefore,  be  refenredto  a  different  substance  *'  ndnd.**  Now  all  reasoning 
is  either  a  priori  or  apotieriori.  If  he  reasons  in  the  former  of  these  ways ;  he  forms 
a  priori  such  a  conception  of  matter  that  it  would  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  the  phenomena  oecadoaing  the  dispute  should  Inhere  in  It — he  first  of  all  fixes  fiir 
himself  a  notion  of  matter»  as  of  sometlung  with  which  certain  phenomena  an  incom- 
paitible«.something  in  which  they  cannot  Inhere— —-and  then  from  this  conception  he 
deduces  the  Inferenoe  that  these  phenomena  are  incompatible  with  matter,  or  cannot 
inhere  In  it — a  pttith  prtHeipH  almost  too  glaring  to  reqidre  notice. — Or  does  he  reason 
upon  this  question  a  posteriori  9  In  this  case  he  profeaws  to  found  upon  no  a  priori 
conception  of  matter,  but  to  be  guided  entirely  by  experience.  But  experience  can 
only  inform  us  what  phenomena  do  or  do  not  inhere  in  any  particular  substance ;  and  can 
tell  us  nothing  about  their  abstract  compatibiiity  or  incompatibility  with  it.  We  may 
afterwards  infer  such  compatibility  or  incompatibility  if  we  please,  but  we  must  first  of  all 
know  what  the  foci  it — or  else  we  may  be  abstractly  arguing  a  point  one  way  while  the  &cts 
go  to  establish  it  in  the  opposite  way.  In  ressoning,  therefore,  from  experience,  the 
question  is  not,  can  certain  phenomena  inhere  in  a  particular  substance,  or  can  they  not  9 
but  we  must  first  of  all  ask  and  determine  this :  do  they  inhere  in  it,  or  do  they  not  9 
And  this,  then,  now  comes  to  be  the  question  with  which  the  immaterialist,  reasoniag  a 
poiteriori,  has  to  busy  himself.  Is  the  negative  side  of  this  question  to  be  admitted  to  him 
without  proof?  Are  we  to  permit  him  to  take  for  granted,  that  these  phenoifiena  db 
not  inhere  in  matter  ? — Most  assuredly  not.  He  must  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  or  dse 
he  accomplishes  nothing — and  yet  how  is  it  possible  fbr  him  to  prove  It?  He  can  only 
prove  it  by  showing  the  phenomena  to  be  incompatible  with  matter — for  If  he  once 
admits  the  phenomena  to  be  compatible  with  matter,  then  hisposfwlolicsi  of  mind  is  at 
once  disqualified  from  being  advanced.  He  has  given  up  the  attempt  to  make  manifest 
that  noe*$nty  for  "  mind,"  which  It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  show. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  life  of  his  argument  that  he  should 
stickle  for  the  incompatibility  of  these  phenomena  with  maUer.  To  prove  that  these 
phenomena  do  not  inhere  in  matter,  he  must  show  that  they  tamuit  inhere  in  it.  This 
la  the  only  line  of  argument  which  is  open  to  him.  But  then  how  is  he  to  make  good 
this  latter  point  ?  We  have  already  seen  the  inevitable  and  powerless  perplexity  In 
which  he  lands  himself  in  attempting  it.  He  must,  as  before,  adopt  one  of  two  courses. 
He  must  either  recur  to  his  old  a  priori  trick  of  framing  for  himself,  first  of  all,  such  a 
conception  of  matter,  that  it  would  be  contradictory  to  suppose  the  phenomena  capable 
of  inhering  in  it,  and  then  of  deducing  their  incompatibility  or  contradiotoriness  from  this 
conception— a  mode  of  proof  which  certainly  shows  that  the  phenomena  cannot  inhere 
in  his  conception  of  matter,  but  which  by  no  means  proves  that  they  cannot  Inhere  in 
matter  itself.  Or  he  may  "follow,  as  before,  an  a  posteriori  course.  Bnt  here,  too,  we 
have  already  shown  that  such  a  procedure  is  Impossible,  without  his  taking  for  granted 
the  very  point  in  dispute.  We  have  already  shown  that,  in  adhering  to  experience, 
the  immateriaUst  must  first  of  all  go  and  ascertain  th6  fitct  respecting  these  phenomena- 
do  they  inhere  in  matter,  or  do  they  nof— before  he  is  entitled  to  predicate  that  they 
cannot  Inhere  in  It,  lest  while  he  Is  steering  his  argument  in  one  direction,  lAs  fitel 
should  be  giving  him  the  lie  In  another.  We  sum  up  our  statement  thus :  He  wishes 
to  prove  that'certidn  phenomena  cannot  inhere  in  matter.  In  proving  this  he  is 
brought  to  postulate  the  fact  that  these  phenomena  do  not  inhere  in  matter ;  and 
then,  when  pressed  for  a  proof  of  this  latter  fast,  he  can  only  make  It  good  by  reassert- 
ing that  they  cannot  Inhere  in  matter,  in  support  of  which  he  Is  again  forced  to 
recur  to  his  old  statement  that  they  do  not  Inhere  in  matter,»-an  instance  of  dren- 
lar  reasoning  of  the  most  perfect  kind  imaginable.  Thus  the  immaterialist  has  not 
given  us,  and  cannot  possibly  give  us  any  argument  at  all  upon  the  subject.  He  has 
not  given  us  the  proof  which  the  *<  necessity  *'  of  the  case  called  for,  and  which,  In 
admitting  the  principle  of  parsimony,  he  pledged  himself  to  give  as  the  only  ground 
upon  which  his  postulation  of  a  new  substance  could  be  justified.  He  has,  after  all, 
merely  supplied  us  with  the  statement  that  certain  phenomena  do  not  inhere  in  mat- 
ter, which  is  quite  sufficiently  met  on  the  part  of  the  materialist,  by  the  counter 
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Tery  ftiflbrent  gprouBds.  He^  indeed,  weakly  incompetent  to  ii:  we  scorn 
rojected  it  because  he  did  not  consider  it»  because,  knowing  what  the  true 
it  at  all  a  true  psychological  question ;  business  and  aim  of  psychology  is,  we 
and  we  do  the  same.  But  further  than  consider  if  miserably  incompetent  to 
this,  we  now  giTe,  what  he  never  gave  Mem.  In  short,  we  pass  it  by  with 
or  dreamt  of  giving,  the  reason  why  the  most  supreme  indifibrence.  Let 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  psychology  the  metaphysician,  then,  retain  '<the 
cal  question ;  which  reason  is  this,  human  mmd"  if  he  will,  and  let  hhn 
that  the  very  phenomena  themselves,  make  the  most  of  it.  Let  him  regard 
inherent,  or  supposed  to  be  inherent,  it  as  the  general  complement  of  eSthe 
in  this  entity,  no  not,  properly  speak-  ]p^heBomena  alluded  to.  Let  him  con- 
ing, or  otherwise  than  in  the  most  in-  sider  it  their  subject  of  inherence  if  he 
direct  manner  possible,  constitute  any  pleases,  and  he  irill  find  that  there  is 
part  of  the  facts  of  psychology,  and  no  danger  of  our  quarrelling  with  him 
therefore  any  discussion  connected  about  (hat.  We  will  even  grant  it  to 
with  them,  or  with  the  subject  in  which  be  a  convenient  generic  term  express- 
they  may  inhere,  is  a  discussion  extra-  ing  the  sum<»total  of  the  sensations* 
neons  and  irrelevant  to  the  real  and  passions,  intellectual  states,  &c.  by 
proper  science.  Further,  he  rejected  wldch  the  human  bdhig  is  visited, 
the  question  as  ono  which  was  abotfe  But  the  metaphysician  does  not  stop 
the  powers  of  man:  vre  scout  it  as  one  here.  He  vrill  not  be  satisfied  with 
which  is  immeasurably  beneath  them,  thb  admission.  He  goes  much  fiir* 
He  refiised  to  acknowledge  it  because  ther,  and  demands  a  much  greater 
he  considered  the  human   facnlties  concesrion.    By '<  mind*' he  does  not 


«tat«meiit  that  these  pheoomena  do  inhere  in  matter.  In  stmggUog  to  rapply  us  with 
more  than  tUs,  his  reason  is  strangled  in  the  trammeli  of  an  inexorable  petUio  primeipiif 
from  which  it  cannot  shake  itself  looae :  while  the  materialist  looks  on  perfectly  quies- 
cent. All  this,  however,  Mr  Stewart  totally  misconceires.  He  speaks  as  if  the  mate- 
rialist (of  course  we  mean  such  as  nnderstand  and  represent  the  argument  rightly)  took, 
or  were  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  discussion.  He  imagines  that  the  onus 
probandi,  the  task  of  proving  the  phenomena  to  inhere  in  matter,  and  of  cfifproving 
**  mind,"  lay  upon  bis  shoulders.  He  talks  of  the  "  scheme  of  materialism  "  (Elements, 
p.  4),  as  if  the  scheme  of  materialism,  supposing  that  there  is  one,  did  not  exist,  nurefy 
hseauts  the  scheme  of  immaterialinn  cannot,  as  we  hare  seen,  bring  itself  into  exist- 
ence. If  the  immaterialist  cannot  (as  we  have  proved  he  cannot,  logically)  set  up  the 
enUty  of  mind  as  a  habitation  fbr  certain  houseless  phenomena,  will  he  not  permit  the 
materialist  charitably  to  give  them  shelter  in  the  exirting  entity  of  matter  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  stretch  of  philosophical  intolerance,  on  the  part  of  the  immaterialist,  not  to  be 
endored.  He  cannot  house  these  phenomena  himself,  nor  wiU  he  permit  others  to 
house  them.  Before  concluding  this  note,  which  has  already  run  too  far,  we  may  point 
out  to  the  logical  student  another  instance  of  Mr  Stewart's  videos  logic  eontoined  in 
the  paragraph  referred  to.  We  will  be  short  *'  Mind  and  matter,"  says  he,  **  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  human  stndy,  are  eiteniianif  dlfferent,*''>'that  is,  are  dijfinni  in 
tkeir  sffjeace.  Now  turn  to  the  last  line  of  this  paragraph,  and  read— <<  We  are  totally 
ignmvmi  of  the  ussmse  ofsiiksr,**  That  is  to  saj,  befaig  totally  ignorant  of  the  essence 
of  two  things,  we  are  yet  anthoriMd  in  saying  that  these  two  things  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent, or  different  in  their  essence.  Now,  differenee  being  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people  the  condition  of  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  a  thing  being 
based  upon  the  difference  observed  between  it  and  other  things,  and  our  ignorance  of 
a  thing  being  generally  the  consequence  of  its  real  or  apparent  identity  with  other 
things,  it  appears  to  us  that  our  ignorance  of  the  essence  of  these  two  things  (if  it  did 
not  altogether  disqualify  us  from  speaking)  should  rather  have  induced  us  to  say  that 
they  were  essentially  the  same ;  or,  at  any  rate,  could  never  justify  us  in  predicating 
their  euential  niFrEBiKcs,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  done.  If  we  know  nothing  at  all  about 
their  essence,  how  can  we  either  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  with  respect  to  that  essence  ? 
FVom  all  that  we  have  here  said,  it  will  not  be  inferred  by  any  rational  thinker  that 
we  ore  a  materialist,  and  just  as  little  that  we  are  an  immaterialist.  In  point  of  fact  we 
are  neither ;  and  if  the  reader  does  not  understand  how  this  can  be,  we  can  only  ex  • 
plain  it  by  repeating  that  we  regard  the  whole  question  in  itself  as  silly  and  frivolous 
in  the  extreme,  and  only  worthy  of  notice  as  marking  certain  carious  windings  of 
thought  in  the  history  of  logic. 
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mean  merely  to  express  the  aggr^ate 
of  the  "  states;"  that  is,  of  the  sensa- 
tionsy  feelings,  &c.  which  the  human 
being  may  or  may  not  bo  conscious  of; 
buty  somehow  or  other,  he  blends  and 
intertwines  consciousness  (or  the  no- 
tion of  self, — self-reference)  with  these 
'*  states,**  and  considers  ibh  fact  as 
their  necessary,  essential^  invariable, 
or  inextricable  accompaniment.  He 
thus  vests  in  mind,  besides  its  own 
states,  pasdons,  sensations,  &c.,  the 
fact  of  the  consciousness  of  these,  and 
the  being  to  whom  that  consciousness 
belongs;  thus  constituting  '<mind" 
into  the  man,  and  making  the  one  of 
these  terms  convertible  with  the  other. 

Now  here  it  is  that  we  beg  leave  to 
enter  our  protest.  We  object  most 
strongly  to  Ms  doctrine  as  one  which 
introduces  into  psychology  a  *'  confu-. 
aion  worse  confounded ;"  as  one  which, 
if  allowed  to  prevail,  must  end  in  ob- 
literating every  thing  like  science, 
morality,  and  even  man  himself,  as  far 
as  his  true  and  peculiar  character  is 
concerned — substituting  in  place  of 
him  a  machine,  an  automaton,  of  which 
tiie  law  of  causality  composes  and  re- 
gulates the  puppet-strings. 

This,  then,  is  the  precise  point  at 
issue  between  us : — The  metaphysician 
wishes  to  make  ''mind*'  constitute 
and  monopolize  the  whole  man — we 
refuse  to  admit  that "  mind  "  constitutes 
any  part  of  the  true  and  real  man 
whatsoever.  The  metaphysician  con- 
founds the  consciousness  of  a.  "state 
^  of  mind,"  and  the  being  to  whom  this 
consciousness  belongs,  with  the  "  state 
of  mind  "  itself.  Our  great  object  is 
to  keep  these  two  distinctly  and  vivid^ 
ly  asunder.  This  distinction  is  one 
which,  as  shall  soon  be  shown,  is  con- 
stantly made  both  by  common  sense 
and  by  common  language — a  consi- 
deration which  throws  the  presump- 
tion of  truth  strongly  in  our  favour. 
It  is  one  which  appears  to  us  to  con- 
stitute the  great  leading  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  of  ps^cnology  hinges 
—one  without  the  strict  observance  of 
which  any  science  of  ourselves  is  alto- 
gether impossible  or  null. 

We  are  still,  then,  quite  willing  to 
vest  in  "mind"  all  the  "states"  of 
mind.  But  the  fact  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  states— the  notion  of 
himself  as  the  person  to  wliom  this 
consciousness  belongs,  we  insist  in 
vesting  in  the  man,  or  in  that  being 
who  calls  bims?lf  ^^I;*'  and  In  this 


little  word  expresses  compendiously 
all  the  facts  which  really  and  truly 
belong  to  him.  The  question  in  dis- 
pute>  and  which  has  to  be  decided  be- 
tween the  metaphysician  and  ourselves, 
may  be  thus  woraed : — He  wishes  to 
give  every  thing  unto  "mind,*'  while 
we  wish  to  g^ve  unto  mind  the  things 
which  are  mind*s,  and  unto  man  the 
things  which  are  man*s.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  making  good  our  point, 
psychology  will  be  considerably  light- 
ened— lightened  of  a  useless  and  un- 
marketable cargo  which  has  kept  her 
almost  lockfast  for  many  generations, 
and  which  she  ought  never  to  have 
taken  on  board ;  for  our  very  first  act 
will  be  to  fling  "  mind**  with  all  its 
lumber  overboard,  and  busying  our- 
selves exclusively  with  the  man  and 
his  facts,  we  shall  see  whether  the 
science  will  not  Jloat  then.  But  our 
first  problem  is  to  vindicate  and  make 
good  the  distinction  we  have  pointed 
out. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  make 
use  of  an  illustration,  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  of  some  preliminary  assist* 
ance  in  rendering  our  meaning,  toge- 
ther with  the  point  at  issue,  still  more 
distinct  and  manifest  to  the  reader. 
The  mountains,  let  us  sav,  which  Uie 
eve  beholds  are  the  objects  of  its 
vision.  In  the  same  way  the  pas- 
sions, sensations,  "  states  of  mind," 
&c.  which  the  man  is,  or  may  be,  con- 
scious of,  are  the  objects  of  his  con- 
sciousness, of  his  conscious  self.  But 
no  one  ever  supposes  that  the  fact 
of  vision  is  the  same  as  the  objects  of 
vision.  The  former  appertdos  to  the 
eye;  the  latter  constitute  the  moun- 
tains seen.  The  objects  of  vision  may 
exist  and  do  exist  without  the  fact  of 
vision,  and  do  not  create  or  enforce 
this  fact  as  their  necessary  and  invap- 
riable  accompaniment.  To  make  no 
discrimination  between  these  two 
tilings  would  be  confessedly  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  reeard  to  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness  and  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness. The  fact  of  consciousness  be- 
longs to  the  man  himself,  to  that  being 
which  calls  itself  "I,**  and  this,  truly 
speaking,  is  all  that  belongs  to  him. 
The  objects  of  consciousness,  namely, 
man*s  passions,  sensationF,  &c.,  are 
not,  properly  sj^eaking,  his  at  ^1. 
The  fact  and  notion  of  self  do  not  ne- 
cessarily or  always  accompany  them. 
They  may  be  referred  to  "  nu^d/*  or 
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to  what  you  please.  They  are  indeed 
within  the  nian*s  control^  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  control  them.  But  this  is  not 
because  they  are  himself^  but  only 
because  they  are  not  himself;  because 
they  are  obscurations  of  himself.  You 
may  call  them  the  false  man  if  you 
choose ;  but  if  they  were  the  true  man 
where  would  be  the  truthfulness  of 
that  mighty  truth  which  says  that  the 
man  waxes  just  in  proportion  as  he 
makes  his  passions  and  his  sensual 
feelings  wane?  How  could  this  be 
the  case  if  the  man  himself  were  iden- 
tical with  his  passions  and  his  desires? 
Can  a  creature  live  and  thrive  by  sus- 
pending its  own  animation  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  being  should  increase 
and  strengthen  in  proportion  as  it  is  wea- 
kened and  diminished  ?  To  return  to 
our  illustration :  the  point  of  it  is  this — 
the  objects  of  consciousness^  namely^  the 
passions^  emotions^  &c.,and  Reason  it- 
selff  might  perfecUy  well  exist  (and  in 
animals  do  exist)  without  any  one 
being  conscious  of  them^  or  combining 
with  them  the  notion  of  self,  just  as 
the  objects  of  vision  exist  without  any 
eye  perceiying  them :  and  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  or  the  fact  that  a  being 
is  conscious  of  these  states,  is  just  as 
distinct  from  the  states  themselves  as 
the  fact  that  the  eye  does  behold 
motmtains  is  distinct  from  the  moun- 
tains which  it  beholds.  These  two 
things,  then,  the  fact  and  the  object, 
are  in  both  cases  distinctly  separate. 
In  the  case  of  the  eye  and  its  objects 
they  are  never  confounded;  but  in 
the  case  of  consciousness  and  its  ob- 
jects we  venture  to  affirm  that  the  me- 
taphysician has  itivariably  confound- 
ed them.  Our  great  primary  aim  is 
to  remedy  this  confusion ;  to  establish 
the  fact  of  consciousness  (and  the 
being  to  whom  it  belongs)  as  some- 
thing Quite  aloof  from,  and  transcend- 
ing, tne  objects  of  [consciousness, 
namely,  mind  and  all  its  states,  and 
then  to  confine  our  science  entirely  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  fact,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  pregnant  with  many 
other  facts,  and  with  many  mighty 
results,— neglecting  the  objects  of  it  as 
of  little  importance  or  of  none. 

There  is  one  ground,  however,  still 
left  open  to  the  metaphysician,  which 
he  may  consider  his  impregnable 
stronghold  or  inner  fortress,  and 
which,  if  he  can  maintain  it,  will  cer- 
tainly enable  him  to  set  our  stric- 
tures 9X  defiance;  and  succesafully  to 
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defend  his  tenets  agsunst  all  our  objec- 
tions. We  are  quite  willing  that  he 
should  intrench  himself  in  this  strong 
citadel,  and,  with  his  permission,  we 
will  place  him  fairly  within  it  with 
our  own  hands — to  stand  or  to  fall. 
The  metaphysician,  fully  admitting 
the  distinction  we  have  been  insisting 
on,  may  say,  **  but  this  discrimination 
is  itself  a  mere  analysis  of  mind.  The 
*  state*  of  which  the  being  is  conscious 
is  mind  ;  and  the  fact  of' conscious- 
ness, with  the  being  to  whom  it 
belongs,  is  also  mind.  In  a  word, 
both  terms  or  factors  of  the  analysis 
are  mind.  Mind  in  a  state  of  dualism 
perhaps  ;  two  minds,  if  you  choose  to 
call  them  so  ;  but  still  susceptible  of 
synthesis,  still  capable  of  having  the 
one  of  them  added  to  the  other  of 
4hem ;  and  hence,  though  two,  still 
capable  of  being  united,  and  of  being 
viewed  in  the  amalgamation  of  one. 
Therefore,"  continues  he,  '*mind, 
view  it  as  you  please,  analyze  it,  or 
make  what  discriminations  within  it 
you  like,  is  still  rightly  to  be  regard- 
ed as  constituting  the  real  and  com- 
plete man,  and  as  monopolizing  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  truly  he.** 

If  this  argument  be  valid,  we  must 
own  ourselves  completely  foiled,  and 
the  fight  is  done.  For  if  it  be  true 
that  the  distinction  we  are  contending 
for  be  merely  a  dead  analytical  dis- 
crimination, and  not  a  real  and  won- 
der-working antithesis,  a  vital  anta- 
gonism in  human  nature  which,  prac- 
tically operating,  brings  about  all  the 
good  and  evil  of  man  and  of  society ; 
and  which,  working  ceaselessly 
throughout  all  time,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  breast,  increases  in  energy 
the  longer  it  muntains  itself,  markiag 
distinctiy  the  progress  of  the  species, 
and  advancing  it  on  and  on  from  that 
which  it  once  was  to  that  which  it  now 
is,  and  to  that  which  it  shall  yet  be — 
if  it  be  not,  we  say,  a  distinction  of 
this  kind,  but  merely  an  inoperative 
"  analysis  of  mind,"  then  we  give  it 
up  as  virtually  void,  as  altogether  in- 
significant, and  unworthy  of  a  further 
thought. 

But  our  whole  system  proceeds 
upon  the  reality  and  vitality  of  this 
distinction.  It  founds  itself  not  upon 
any  principle  arising  out  of  an  analy- 
sis of  mind  ;  not  upon  any  distinction 
made  within  mind ;  but  upon  a  real 
antithesis  to  be  established  between 
what  belongs;  or  may  be  admitted  to 
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belong  to  mind,  and  what  does  not 
and  cannot  belong  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  wUl  not  yield  up  this  distinc* 
tion  by  owning  it  to  be  analytical 
at  all.  We  allow  the  metaphysician 
to  take  all  man*s  passions,  sensations, 
emotions^  states,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  choose  to  call  them,  and  refer 
them  to  <'  mind,"  making  this  the  olh 
ject  of  his  research.  But  when  he 
attempts  to  lay  hands  on  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  and  to  make  **  mind  " 
usurp  this  fact  together  with  the  being 
to  wnom  thb  fact  belongs,  we  exclaim, 
««Hold.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther ;  here  shall  thy  weak 
hypothesis  be  staid^"  If  he  resists, 
the  question  must  be  put  to  the  proof. 
Can  the  fact  of  consciousness  toge- 
ther with  the  man  himself,  be  con- 
oeived  of  as  vested  in  the  object  called 
''mind,"  as  well  as  the  sensaUons,* 
passions,  &c.  which  have  been  admit- 
ted to  be  vested  therdn  ?  or  must  not 
this  fact  and  the  man  himself  be  held 
transcendent  to  this  object,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  objectified,  or  conceiv- 
ed of  as  an  object  at  all  ?  Unless  we 
can  make  out  this  latter  point,  we 
shall  f^  in  realizing,  in  its  truth  and 
purity,  the  only  fact  with  whicl^  in 
our  opinion,  as  we  have  already  said, 
psychology  ought  to  busy  itself,  name- 
ly, Uie  fact  of  consciousness. 

We  have  now,  then,  brought  the 
question  to  its  narrowest  possible 
point.  Can  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
together  with  our  conscious  selves,  be 
conceived  of  as  vested  in  the  obfect 
called  ''the  human  mind?"  It  was 
to  prove  the  negative  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  thereby  to  support  a  conclu- 
sion which  forms  the  very  life  and 
keystone  of  our  system,  that  the  argu- 
ment contained  m  a  former  part  of 
this  discussion  was  intended ;  and  the 
reader  m^^,  perhaps,  be  now  placed 
in  a  situation  wliich  will  enable  him 
to  perceive  its  dxift  more  clearlv.  We 
wiU  recapitulate  it  very  shortly,  and 
in  somewhat  difibrent  words  from  those 
formerly  used. 

An  ohfect  is  that  which  b  either 
reaify  or  idealltf  different  from  our- 
selves ;  or  in  other  words,  is  either 
different  in  itself,  or  is  conceived  of  as 
Cerent  by  us.  Suppose,  now,  that 
the  metapnysician  makes  use  of  the 
expression  of  common  sense  and  ordi- 
nary language,  "  my  mind.**  He  here 
9ertainly  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  lay 


down  areo/discriminationbetweenliim- 
self  and  his  mind.  Whatever  he  may 
intend  to  say,  he  clearlv  sccys  that  there 
are  two  of  them,  namely,  his  mind  and 
himself,  the  "  I  *'  (call  it  the  ego),  pos- 
sessing it.  In  this  case,  "  mind  **  may 
contain  what  it  likes,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  it  contains,  certainly  re- 
mains with  the  egon  In  this  case  mind 
is  really  destitute  of  consciousness. 
Does  the  metaphyddan  disclaim  this 
view  of  the  matter  ?  Docs  he  say  that 
mind  is  really  himself,  and  is  only 
ideaJbf  an  obiect  to  him  ?  Then  we 
answer,  tjuit  m  this  case  mind  is  ide^ 
ally  divested  of  consciousness,  and  if 
the  metaphysician  thinks  otherwise,  he 
imposes  upon  himself.  For  how  can 
he  make  it  contain  consciousness  with- 
out first  of  aU  ideally  replacing  within 
it  himself  tlie  ego  whicn  he  had  ide- 
ally severed  from  it.  But  if  he  does 
make  this  re- investment,  mind  (his 
object)  at  once  vanishes  from  the 
scene ;  for  none  of  us  can  attribute 
consciousness  direc^  to  another ;  we 
can  only  attribute  it  directly  to  another 
by  becoming  it,  and  if  we  become  it» 
it  ceases  to  be  another ;  it  becomes 
we ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  but  the  ego 
is  left ;  and  we  have  no  ofy'ect  either 
ideally  or  really  before  us.  The  dip 
lemma  to  whicn  the  philosophers  of 
mind  are  reduced  is  this :  utmss  they 
attribute  oonsciousness  to  mind,  they 
leave  out  of  view  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  phenomenon  of  man: 
and  if  they  attribute  consciousness  to 
mind,  thej^  annihilate  the  olgect  of  their 
research,  in  so  far  as  Uie  whole  extent 
of  this  fact  is  concerned. 

So  much  in  the  shape  of  mere  ab« 
stract  reasoning  upon  this  question. 
It  appears  to  us  that  our  point  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  completely  made 
out.  We  think  that  as  far  as  mere 
reasoning  can  do  it,  we  have  succeed- 
ed ia  extricating  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness from  the  oppressive  and  obscu- 
ring envelopement  of  "  the  human 
mind.**  But  our  views,  their  correct- 
ness, and  their  application,  still  reauire 
to  be  brought  out  and  enforcea  by 
many  explanations  and  observations  qf 
fact.  We  now,  then,  descend  to  va- 
rious  statements,   illustrations,   and 


}^  be  still  more  plain  and  convio- 
cing  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  said. 
These,  however,  we  reserve  for  the 
following  chapter. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  and  sound- 
est canona  of  philosophy  is  this :  never 
violently  to  subvert^  but  to  foUoir 
gently  through  all  its  windings  any 
&ot  submitted  to  us  by  common  sense, 
and  never  harshlv  to  obliterate  the 
language  in  which  any  such  fact  is 
expressed,  or  preeipitii^y  to  substi- 
tute in  place  or  it  another  expression, 
drawn,  probably,  from  some  mush- 
room theory,  and  more  consonant,  as 
we  mav  thinJc,  with  truth,  because  ap- 
par^tly  of  a  more  oultlvated  cast. 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  first 
expressions  are  right,  and  truly  denote 
the  fact,  and  that  the  secondary  lan- 
guagei  if  much  opposed  to  these,  is  the 
offspring  of  a  philosophy  erroneously 
reflective.  In  short,  u  we  neglect  the 
canon  pointed  out>  the  risk  of  our 
missing  the  real  facts,  and  running  into 
false  speculation,  is  extreme.  For 
common  sense,  being  instinctive  or 
nearly  so,  rarely  errs,  and  its  expres- 
sions not  bcBSg  matured  by  reflection, 
generally  contain  within  them,  though 
under  very  obscure  forms,  much  of  uo 
deep  truth  and  wisdom  of  revelations. 
What  though  its  facts  and  its  language 
may  efien  be  to  us,  like  the  mirage  to 
traveUers  in  the  desert,  for  a  time  an 
ehiaive  and  disappointhig  thing  I  Still 
let  us  persevere  m  the  pursuit.  The 
natural  mirage  is  often  the  most  be- 
nign provision  which  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  could  call  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wanderers  through  barren  wastes. 
Ceasdesslv  holding  out  to  them  the 
promise  of  blessed  gratification,  it  thus 
attracts  onwards  and  onwards,  tOl,  at 
length,  thapr  realljr  reach  the  true  and 
water-flowmg  oasis,  those  stej^s  which, 
but  for  this  timely  and  contmual  at- 
traetion»  would  have  sunk  down  and 
perished  in  despair  amid  the  unmea- 
snrable  sands.  And  spread  over  the 
sur&ce  of  common  life,  there  is  a  moral 
mirage  analogous  to  tiiis,  and  CM^ually 
attractive  to  tne  philosopher  thirsting 
after  truth.  In  pursuing  it  we  may 
be  often  disappointed  and  at  fault,  but 
let  us  follow  It  in  faithful  hope,  and  it 
will  load  u»  on  and  on  unto  the  true 
and  Uving  waters  at  last.  If  we  ac- 
cept in  a  sincere  and  faithful  spirit, 
the  facts  and  exj^ressions  of  common 
sense»  and  refrain  from  tampering  un- 
duly with  their  simplicity,  we  shall 
perhai^  find^  like  th^  fortunate  ones 


of  old  who,  opening  hospitable  dOors 
to  poor  wearied  wayfarers,  unwittingly 
entertained  angels,  that  we  are  harbour- 
ing the  divinest  truths  of  philosophy  in 
the  guise  of  these  homely  symbols. 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to 
Gxdude  sucn  facts  and  such  expres- 
sions from  our  consideration,  and 
then  within  closed  doors  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  at  variance  with  common 
sense.  But  this  is  not  the  true  busi- 
ness of  philosophy.  True  philosophy, 
meditatmg  a  far  higher  aim,  and  a 
far  more  oifficult  task  than  this,  throws 
wide  her  portals  to  the  entrance  of  all 
Gomersr— come  disguised  and  unpro- 
mising as  they  may.  In  other  words, 
she  accepts,  as  given,  the  great  and 
indestructible  convictions  of  our  racoy 
and  the  language  in  which  these  are 
expressed :  and  in  place  of  denying 
or  obliterating  them,  she  endeavours 
rationally  to  explain  and  justify  them ; 
recovering  by  reflection  steps  taken 
in  the  spontaneous  strength  of  nature 
by  powers  little  more  than  instinctive, 
ana  seeing  in  dear  li^ht  the  operation 
of  princlmes,  which,  m  their  jprimary 
acts,  work  in  almost  total  darkness. 

Common  sense,  them,  is  the  prO' 
blem  of  philosophy,  and  is  plainly  not 
to  be  soived  by  being  set  aside — ^but 
just  as  little  is  it  to  be  solved  by  be- 
ing taken  for  granted,  or  in  other 
words,  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  primary  forms  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  our  notice.  A  problem 
and  its  solution  are  evidently  not  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  hence,  com- 
mon sense,  the  prd>lem  of  j^hUosophy, 
is  by  no  means  identical,  in  the  firat 
iBfitj;fyp<>  at  least,  with  the  solution 
which  philosophy  has  to  supply  :  (a 
consideration  which  those  would  do 
well  to  remember  who  talk  of  the 
**  philosophy  of  common  sense,**  thiis 
confounding  together  the  problem 
and  the  soUition.)  It  is  only  after 
the  solution  has  been  effected,  that 
they  can  be  looked  upon  as  identical 
with  each  other.  How  then  is  this 
solution  to  be  realized  ?  How  is  the 
conversion  of  common  sense  into 
philosophy  to  be  brought  about  ?  We 
answer,  by  accepting  completely  and 
futhfiiUy  the  facts  and  expressions  of 
common  sense  as  given  in  their  pri- 
mitive obscurity,  and  then  by  constru- 
ing them  without  violence,  witiiout 
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addition,  and  without  diminution  into 
clearer  and  more  intelligible  forms. 

In  observance  and  exemplification, 
then,  of  this  rule,  let  us  now  take  up 
an  expression  frequently  made  use  of 
by  common  sense,  and  which,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  had  occasion  to 
bring  forward — ^that  expression,  to  wit, 
constantly  in  the  mouth  of  every  one, 
**  my  miud,"  or  let  it  bo  **  my  emo- 
tion," *^  my  sensation,"  or  any  similar 
mode  of  speech  ;  and  let  us  ask  what 
does  a  man,  thus  talking  the  ordinary 
language  of  common  life,  precisely 
mean  when  he  employs  these  expres- 
sions ?  The  metaphysician  will  tell  us 
that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says. 
We  affirm  that  he  does  mean  what  he 
says.  The  metaphysician  will  tell  us 
that  he  does  not  really  make,  or  intend 
to  make  any  discrimination  or  sunder- 
ing between  himself  eaid  his  "mind ;'* 
or  we  should  rather  say  his  "  state  of 
mind."  We  affirm  that  he  both  in- 
tends to  make  such  a  separation,  and 
does  make  it.  The  metaphysician 
declares  that  by  the  expression  "  my 
emotion"  the  man  merely  moans  that 
there  is  one  of  them ;  namely  "  emotion," 
that  this  is  himself  (the  being  he  calls 
"  I"),  and  contains  and  expresses  every 
fact  which  this  latter  word  denotes: 
and  in  making  this  averment  the  me- 
taphysician roughly  subverts  and  ob- 
literates the  language  of  the  man. 
We,  however,  reverencing  the  canon 
we  have  just  laid  down,  refrain  from 
doing  this  gross  violence  to  his  ex- 
pressions, because,  if  we  were  guilty 
of  it,  we  should  consider  ourselves 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  great 
errors,  and  of  confounding  a  most 
essential  distinction  which  has  not 
escaped  the  primitive  and  almost  in- 
stinctive good  sense  of  all  mankind 
-—the  genus  metaphysicorttm  except- 
ed. This  tribe  will  not  admit  that  in 
usuig  the  expression,  for  instance, 
*«  my  sensations,"  the  man  regards 
himself  as  standing  aloof  from  his 
sensations :  or  at  any  rate  they  hold 
that  such  a  view  on  the  part  of  the 
man  is  an  erroneous  one.  They  will 
not  allow  that  the  man  himself  and 
tlie  fact  of  consciousness  stand  on  the 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  *<  states  of 
mind"  experienced  :  but  they  fetter 
him  down  within  the  circle  of  these 
states,  and  make  him  and  conscious- 
ness identical  with  them. 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  ordinary 
psychological  doctrine,  we,   for  our 


part,  prefer  to  adhere  to  tlie  language 
of  common  sense ;  believing  that  tliis 
represents  the  facts  faithfully  and 
truly,  wlule  the  formulas  of  metaphy- 
sics misrepresent  them  grievously. 
We  affirm  that  the  natural  man,  in 
using  the  words  "  my  mind,"  ex- 
presses  and  intends  to  express  wliat 
is,  and  what  he  feels  to  be  the  fact^^ 
namely,  that  his  conscious  self,  that 
which  he  calls  "  I"  (c^o),  is  not  to 
be  confounded,  and  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  his  **  mind,"  or  the 
*'  states  of  mind,"  which  are  its  ob- 
jects. Let  us  observe,  he  mi&rely 
views  ''  mind,"  and  uses  this  word,  as  a 
term  expressing  the  aggregate  or  ge- 
neral assemblage  of  these  states,  and 
connects  with  it  no  hypothesis  re- 
specting its  substance.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  ego  he  never  thinks  of 
applying  the  epithet  "  my."  And 
why  not?  Simply  because  it  u  he  ; 
and  if  mind  also  was  he,  he  never  would 
dream  of  applying  the  word  "  my" 
to  it  either.  The  ego  is  he — not  some- 
thing which  he  possesses.  He  therefore 
never  attempts  to  objectify  it,  because 
it  will  not  admit  of  this.  But  he  can 
talk  rightly  and  intelligibly  of  <'  my 
sensations ; "  that  is  to  say,  he  can 
tell  us  that  this  ego  is  visited  by  va- 
rious sensations,  because  he  feels  that 
the  ego — that  is,  himself— is  different 
from  these  sensations.  At  any  rate,  he 
never,  of  his  own  accord,  confounds 
himself  and  his  sensations  or  states  of 
mind  together.  He  never,  in  his  natu- 
ral state,  uses  the  word  **  mind  "  as  con- 
vertible with  the  word  '*  1;"  and  if 
he  did  so,  he  would  not  be  intelligible 
to  his  species.  They  would  never 
know  that  he  meant  himself;  and 
simply  for  this  reason,  that  the  fact 
of  self-reference  or  consciousness  is 
not  contained  or  expressed  in  the 
word  *^  mind,"  and  cannot,  indeed,  be 
denoted  bv  any  word  in  the  third 
person,  ft  has  been  reserved  for  the 
''  metaphysics  of  mind"  to  introduce 
into  thought  and  language  a  confu- 
sion which  man's  natural  understand- 
ing has  always  steered  clear  of. 

We  have  n>und,  then,  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  himself 
(that  called  ego)  and  the  states  of 
mind  which  he  is  conscious  of,  ob- 
tains in  the  language  of  common 
sense,  and  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
entitled  to  subvert  or  to  neglect  it. 
But  to  leave  it  precisely  as  we  found 
it,  would  be  to  turn  it  to  no  Acooimt 
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whatsoever,  and  trould  allow  the  me- 
taphysician still  to  triumph  in  our 
failure  to  accomplish  what  we  have 
declared  to  be  the  true  end  and  busi- 
ness of  philosophy.  The  distinction 
is  espoused  by  common  sense,  and  is 
thrown  out  on  the  very  surface  of  or- 
dinary language :  therefore  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  correct  is  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  philo- 
sophically vindicated,  and  made  good. 
LfOt  us,  then,  accept  it  faithfuUy  as 
given ;  and  gentl  v  construing  it  into 
a  clearer  form,  let  us  see  whether 
every  fact  connected  with  it  under  Its 
philosophic  aspect  will  not  prove  it  to 
be  the  most  important  and  valid  of  all 
possible  discriminations. 

To  mark  this  distinction,  this  con- 
viction and  expression  of  common  sense^ 
by  a  philosopnical  formula,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  line  terminating  in  two  oppo- 
site poles.  In  the  one  of  these  we 
will  vest  «  mind,**  that  is,  the  whole 
assemblage  of  the  various  states  or 
changes  experienced ;  all  the  feelings^ 
passions,  sensations,  &c.  of  man,  and 
m  the  other  of  them  we  will  vest  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  man  him- 
self calling  himself  I.*'  Now,  we  ad- 
mit, in  the  first  instance,  that  these  two 
poles  are  mere  postulates,  and  that 
our  postulation  of  them  can  only  be 
jusUJied  and  made  good  that  they  are 
mutually  repulsive : — ^by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  reciprocal  antithesiB  or  an- 
tagonism between  them,  and  between 
all  that  each  of  them  contains :  or,  in 
other  words,  we  must  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact,  that  an  increase  of  intensity 
at  the  one  pole  is  always  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  inten- 
sity at  the  other  pole — and  vice  versa. 
For  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  that  these  two  poles  agree  and 
act  so  harmoniously  together,  that  the 
vividness  experienced  at  the  one  pole 
(say  that  in  wliich  sensation,  &c.  reside) 
is  answered  by  a  proportional  vividness 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  consciousness-^ 
and  that  a  depression  at  this  latter 
polo  again  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  a  diminish^  intensity  at  the 
former  pole :  in  short,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  these  two  poles,  instead  of 
mutually  extinguishing*  mutually 
strengthen  each  other's  light—then 
we  must  own  that  the  antithesis  we  are 
endeavouring  to  establish  is  virtually 
void  and  erroneous :  that  sensation  and 
consciousness  are  really  identical,  and 
i^tb^tiffQ  pote9  M?  in  IacI  ngt  two. 
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but  only  one.  In  a  word,  we  will  own 
that  the  distinction  we  have  been  all 
along  fighting  for  does  not  exist,  and 
that  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  pyscho- 
logy  upon  this  head  is  faultless,  and 
beyond  dispute. 

This  point,  however,  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  speculation,  or  by  abstract 
reasoning.  Vfhat  says  the  fact?  The 
fact  is  notorious  to  every  one  except 
metaphysicians,  who  have  seldom  paid 
much  attention  to  this  or  any  oUier 
fact,  that  the  deg^i'ee  of  our  conscious- 
ness or  self-reference  always  exists 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  any  of  our  sensations, 
paadons,  emotions,  kc.  ;  and  that 
consciousness  is  never  so  efiectually 
depressed — or,  perhaps,  we  may  say, 
never  so  totally  obliterated  within  us, 
as  when  we  are  highly  transported  by 
the  vividness  of  any  sensation,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  violence  of  any  passion. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  returning 
consciousness,  or  increasing  self-refer- 
ence, has  always  the  efiect  of  deaden- 
ing the  sensation  and  suspending  the 
passion,  until  at  length,  when  it  reaches 
Its  ulHmaiumy  the  sensation  or  passion 
becomes  totally  extinct.  This  is  de- 
cidedly the  fact*  and  there  is  no  deny- 
ing it.  Look  at  a  human  being  im- 
mersed in  the  swinish  gratifications  of 
sense.  See  here  how  completely  the 
man  is  lost  in  the  animal.  Swal- 
lowed up  in  the  pleasurable  sensations 
of  his  palate,  he  is  oblivious  of  every 
thing  else,  and  consciousness  sinks  into 
abeyance  for  a  time.  The  sensation 
at  the  one  pole  monopolizes  him,  and 
therefore  the  consciousness  at  tibe  other 
pole  does  not  come  into  play.  He 
does  not  think  of  himself— he  does  not 
copabine  the  notion  of  himself  with  tho 
sensation,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
enslaving  him.  Again,  look  at  an- 
other man  shaken  by  wrath,  as  a  tree 
is  shaken  by  the  wind.  Here,  too,  the 
passion  reigns  paramount,  and  every 
thing  else  is  forgotten.  Conscious- 
ness is  extinguished;  and  hence  tho 
expression  of  the  poet — Ira  brems 
furor  est — "  Raffe  is  a  brief  insanity** 
— is  stricUy  and  pathologically  true ) 
because  consciousness,  the  condition 
upon  which  all  sanity  depends,  is  for 
the  time  absent  from  the  man.  Hence» 
too,  the  ordinary  phrase,  that  rage 
transports  a  man  out  of  himsdff  is 
closely  and  philo6ophic»Uy  correct. 
Properiy  interpreted,  it  means  that^the 
xam  M  Ukw  VQmi^et^y  90t  of  tb^ 
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pole  where  coiueiousiiess  abidaSf  and 
Tested  entirdy  in  the  opposite  pole 
where  passion  dwells  ;  or  rather  we 
should  say  that  as  a  man  he  is  extinct 
uid  lives  only  aa  a  macMne.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  men  lose  their  per- 
sonali^.  They  are  played  upon  by 
a  foreign  agency. 

**  Infortnnati  nimium  stia  si  mala  norint !" 


But  as  yet  they  know  not  how 
and  how  miserable  they  are.  Coo^ 
seiousneas  must  return  to  them  firat* 
and  only  they  diemaelTea  can  bring  it 
back)  and  when  it  doee  retani«  the 
efieot  of  its  very  first  approach  ia  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  senaa- 
tion  and  of  the  passion.  The  mm  are 
not  now  wholly  absorbed  in  the  state 
that  prevailed  at  the  sensual  and  pas- 
sionate pole.  The  balance  ia  begin- 
ning to  nght  itself.  They  have  origU 
nated  an  act  of  their  owui  which  baa 
given  them  seme  degree  of  freedom ; 
and  they  now  begin  to  look  down  upon 
their  former  state  as  upon  a  state  of 
intolerable  slavery ;  aiui  ever  aa  this 
self-reference  of  theirs  waxes*  they 
look  down  upon  that  state  aa  more 
and  more  slavish  stiU*  until  at  lengthy 
the  balanoe  being  completely  revened 
and  lying  over  on  the  other  side*  con« 
sciouanass  ia  again  enthroned*  the 
passion  and  the  sensation  are  extia* 
guished*  and  the  bmu  ^1  tbemselvea 
to  be  completely  free. 

The  fiiBt  general  expreaaionf  then* 
of  this  great  law  (whM»  however* 
may  require  much  ndnute  attention  to 


calculate  all  its  subordinate  forces  and 
their  precise  balances)  is  this : — When 
pasnoxb  or  any  state  of  mind  at  the 
one  pol^  is  at  its  maxitnuMu  conscious- 
ness is  at  its  mvitmtf»i«-4hk  maxinuim 
being  sometimes  so  great  as  absolutelv 
to  extinguish  consciousness  while  it 
continues ;  and*  vice  ver«i*when  con- 
Bciousnesa  is  at  its  nuiximum,  the  pas- 
sion* or  whatever  the  state  of  mind  at 
the  opposite  pole  may  be*  ia  at  its 
wtm'wiiwij— .the  maximum  being  in 
thia  cas^  too*  sometimea  so  grcwt  as 
to  amount  to  a  total  suspension  of  the 
passion*  ^e.  What  important  conse- 
quenoea  doea  the  mere  enunciation  oi 
tma  great  law  suggest  I  In  particular* 
what  a  firm  and  intelligible  baaia  doea 
it  afibrd  to  the  great  superstruoture  of 
morality  I  What  light  doea  it  cariy 
down  into  the  profoundest  recesses  oif 
du^  I  Man*s  passions  may  be  said  to 
be  we  origin  of  all  human  wiokednesa. 
What  more  imj^rtant  fJKct*  then*  can 
there  be  than  tma*  that  the  very  act  of 
coDsciousneaSf  simple  as  it  majy  seem* 
brings  along  with  it*  to  a  oonsidenble 
extent*  the  suspension  of  any  passion 
which  may  be  tyrannizug  over  us ; 
and  that*  aa  the  oiiginatien  of  this  act 
is  our  own*  so  ia  it  in  our  own  power 
to  heighten  and  increase  ita  lustre  as 
we  please*  even  up  to  the  highest  de- 
greeof8elf.ieflection9whereittriuiiq>hs 
over  passion  completely  ?  These  mat- 
tersj  however*  ahall  be  more  fully  un- 
foldied  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
canuguatCM  of  the  iaet  of  oonsoious- 


•  Dr  Chalmers  hsa  a  long  dhapter  in  his  Moral  Philosophy  (Chap.  U.)  on  the  effect 
which  coDSfiioiuneas  has  ia  oblitereting  the  state  of  mind  upon  which  it  turps  its  eye. 
But  to  what  aoGOont  does  ha  tum  his  observation  of  this  ii!kct  ?  He  merely  notices  it 
as  attaching  a  peculiar  difficulty  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  It  does  indeed. 
It  attaches  to  peculiar  a  difficulty  to  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  that  we  wonder  the 
Doctor  was  not  led  by  this  consideration  to  perceive  that  these  phenomena  were  no 
longer  the  real  and  important  facts  of  the  science  ;  but  that  the  fact  of  coDsdousness, 
together  with  the  consequences  it  brought  along  with  it,  and  nothing  else,  truly  was 
so.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  this  fact  attaches  so  peculiar  a  facility  to  the  study  of 
morality,  that  we  are  surprised  the  Doctor  did  not  avail  himself  of  its  assistance  In 
explaining  the  laws  and  character  of  duty.  But  how  does  Dr  Chfthners  '*  get  quit  of 
this  difficulty  ?"  If  the  phenomena  of  mind  disappear  as  soon  as  eonsdoosness  looks 
at  them— how  do  you  think  he  obviates  the  obstacle  In  the  wey  of  science  ?  Why,  hy 
empt^g  human  nature  of  consciousness  altogether ;  or,  as  he  informs  us,  **  by  adopt- 
ing Dr  Thomas  Brown's  view  of  coBSdeumei,  who  makes  tbis  act  to  be^"  as  Dr 
Chalmers  says,  "  a  brfef  act  of  memory."  Whether  this  meaas  that  eonadaasnaw  la 
e  short  act  of  memory,  or  an  aet  off  memory  following  shortly  after  the 
Mmembeved,  we  are  at  a  low  t»  say  ;  but,  at  ai^  rate,  we  here  have  i 
converted  into  memory.  For  we  praswee  Oat  there  ia  no  diffBreBee  in  kind,  ee  dis- 
tinction at  att  between  ea  aet  of  memory  which  U  hM*  end  tt)  aet  of  memety  whieh 
fsaotbrieCr    Tbes eonaslowBess ia obtttarated.    Man  is  deprived  of  the  notton  of 
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What  then  is  the  precise  effect  of 
our  argument  against  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  <' human  mind?"  If 
the  word  "  mind"  he  used  merely  to 
express  the  general  groups  or  assem- 
blage of  passions*  emotions,  intellec- 
tual states*  and  other  modifications  of 
heing*  which  both  man  and  the  animal 
creation  are  subject  tQ»  we  have  no 
objections  whatever  to  the  use  of  the 
term.  If  it  should  further  please  the 
metaphysicbin  to  lay  down  "  nund" 
as  a  distinct  entity  to  which  these 
various  states  or  changes  are  to  be 
referred*  we  shall  not  trouble  our- 
selves with  quarrelling  with  this  hypo- 
thesis either.  All  we  say  is*  that  the 
man  himself,  and  tlie  true  and  proper 
facts  of  the  man's  nature*  are  not  to  be 
found  here.  In  the  case  of  animals* 
we  shall  admit  that  "  mind*''  that  is» 
some  particular  modification  of  pas- 
sion* sensation*  reason*  and  so  forth* 
constitutes*  uid  is  convertible  while  it 
lasts  with  the  true  and  proper  being 
of  the  animal  subject  to  that  change ; 
because*  here  there  is  nothing  over 
and  above  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  distinction  made 
betwe^i  it  (the  state)  experienced* 
and  itself  (the  animal)  experiencing. 
The  animal  is  wholly  monopolized  hr 
the  passion.  The  two  are  identical. 
The  animal  does  not  stand  aloof  in 
an^  decree  from  the  influence  to  which 
il  IS  subject.  There  is  not'  in  addition 
to  the  passion*  or  whatever  the  state 
of  mind  may  bey  a  consciousness*  or 
referenee  to  self  of  that  particular 
state.  In  short*  there  is  no  self  mi  all 
in  the  ease.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
machine*  or  thing  agitated  and  usurped 
by  a  kind  of  tyrannous  agency*  mgt 
as  a  reed  is  shaken  b  v  the  winxf.  The 
studjT*  then,  of  the  laws  and  facts  of 
passion*  sensation*  reason*  &c.*  t/»an{- 
tna/s  might  be  a  rational  and  legiti- 
mate enough  pursuit ;  because*  in  their 
case*  there  is  no  fact  of  a  more  im- 
portant and  peculiar  character  for  us 
to  attend  to.  These  phenomena  might 


be  said  to  constitute  the  proper  facts 
of  animal  psychology. 

The  total  absorption  of  the  creature 
in  the  particular  change  or  '^  state" 
experienced — which  we  have  just  no- 
tic^  as  the  great  fact  occurring  in 
the  animal  creation— sometimes  occurs 
m  the  case  of  man  also;  and  when  it 
does  take  place  in  him*  he  and  they 
are  to  be  considered  exactly  upon  a 
par.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarity of  man*s  nature*  that  this 
monopolization  of  him  by  some  pre- 
vailing ''state  of  mind."  does  not 
always*  or  indeed  often  happen.  In 
his  case  there  is  generally  something 
over  and  above  the  change  by  which 
he  is  visited*  and  this  unabsorbed  some- 
thing is  the  fact  of  consciousness*  the 
notion  and  the  reality  of  himself  as 
the  person  experiencing  the  change. 
This  fact  is  that  which  controls  and 
makes  him  independent  of  the  state 
experienced*  and  in  the  event  of  the 
state  running  into  excess*  it  leaves 
him  not  the  excuse  or  apology  (which 
animals  have)*  that  he  was  its  victim 
and  its  slave.  This  phenomenon 
stands  conspicuously  aloof*  and  beside 
it*  stands  man  conspicuously  aloof 
firom  aU  the  various  modifications  of 
being  by  which  ho  may  be  visited. 
This  phenomenon  b  the  ereatandlead- 
ing  fact  o{  human  psychology.  And  we 
now  afiBrm*  that  the  enquirer  who 
should  neglect  it  after  it  had  been 
brought  up  before  him*  and  should 
still  Keep  studying  "  the  human 
mind*"  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  philosopher* 
and  would  follow  a  course  altogether 
irrelevant ;  inasmuch*  as  passing  by 
the  phenomenon  peculiar  to  man*  he 
would  be  busying  himself  at  the  best 
(supposing  "  mind"  to  be  something 
more  tiian  hypothesis)  with  facts  which 
man  possesses  tit  common  with  other 
creatures,  and  which  must  of  course 
be*  therefore*  far  inferior  in  import- 
ance and  scientific  value  to  the  ano- 
malous fact  exclusively  his.    In  study- 


lumself.  He  no  locker  is  a  w4f  at  aU,  or  capahte  ofsqy  aelf-refereooe.  From  having 
been  a  perMm*  he  beoomes  a  mere  thing  i  and  is  left  exiitiiig  aad  going  through  vari- 
0111  acU  of  mieUigenee,  just  like  the  animali  around  bimi  which  exist  and  perform 
many  intelligent  acU  without  being  aware  of  their  existence,  without  poasessipg  any 
personality,  or  taking  any  account  to  tbenselves  of  their  accompUshmentB* 
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ing  *'  the  Imman  miDd^**  we  encoun- 
ter, whichever  way  we  tnrn,  mere 
counterfeit,  or  else  irrelevant  pheno- 
mena, instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
true  and  peculiar  phenomena  of 
man  ;  or  shall  we  say  that  con- 
sciousness, like  the  apples  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperldes,  grows  on 
the  houghs  of  humanity,  and  |:rows 
nowhere  else,  and  that  while  it  is  the 
practical  duty  of  all  men,  as  well  as 
the  g^eat  aim  of  philosophy,  to  grasp 
and  realize  this  rare  and  precions  fact, 
it  has  ever  heen  the  practice  of  *'the 
human  mind,**  like  the  dragon  of  old, 
to  guard  this  phenomenon  from  the 
scrutiny  of  mankind;  to  keep  them 
ignorant  or  ohlivious  of  its  existence ; 
to  beat  them  back  from  its  ayenues 
into  the  mazes  of  practical  as  well  as 
speculative  error,  by  raising  its  blind- 
ing and  deceitfid  aspect  against  any 
hand  that  would  pluck  the  golden 
fruitage. 

Does  the  reader  still  desire  to  be 
informed  with  the  most  precise  dis- 
tinctness why  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, and  we  ourselves,  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  properly  and  entirely 
vested  in  "nund?"  Then  let  him  at- 
tend  once  more  to  the  fact,  when  we 
repeat  what  we  have  already  stated : 
perilling  our  whole  doctrine  npon  the 
truth  of  our  statement  as  fact,  and 
renouncing  speculation  altogether.  In 
a  former  part  of  this  discussion  we 
illustrated  the  distinction  between  the 
objects  of  consciousness  (the  passions, 
namely,  and  all  the  other  changes  or 
modifications  we  experience)  and  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  by  the  analo- 
gous distinction  subsisting  between 
the  objects  of  vision  and  the  fact  of 
vision.  It  was  plain  that  the  objects 
of  vision  might  exist,  and  did  exist, 
without  giving  birth  to,  or  being  in 
any  way  accompanied  by,  the  fact  of 
vision ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  was 
apparent  that  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness by  no  means  brought  along  with 
them  the  fact  of  consciousness  as  their 
necessary  and  invariable  accompani- 
ment. But  we  have  now  to  observe 
that  tills  illustration  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  the  two  terms  of  it 
are  not  sufficientiy  contrasted  for  our 
purpose.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  now 
remark  that  in  the  case  of  conscious- 
ness and  its  objects,  the  rupture  or 
antagonism  between  the  two  is  &r 
stronger  and  more  strlldng  than  hi 
the  case  Qf  yisipn  and  it«  objects,    U 


is  not  the  tendency  of  the  objects  of 
vision,  on  the  one  hand,  to  quench 
the  vision  which  regards  them  ;  it  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency 
of  the  fact  of  vision  to  obliterate  the 
objects  at  which  it  looks.  Therefore, 
though  the  &ct  of  vision  and  the  ob< 
jects  of  vision  are  distinctiy  separate, 
yet  their  disunion  is  not  so  complete 
as  'that  of  the  fact  of  consciousness 
and  the  objects  of  consciousness,  the 
natnral  tendency  of  which  is,  on  both 
sides,  to  act  precisely  in  the  manner 
spoken  of,  and  between  which  a 
struggle  of  the  kind  pointed  out  con- 
stantiy  subdsts.  This,  then,  we  pro- 
claim to  he  the  fact  (and  upon  this 
fact  we  ground  the  essential  distinc- 
tion or  antithesis  between  mind,  t.^. 
the  complement  of  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, and  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness itself)  that  mind,  in  all  its  states, 
without  a  single  exception,  so  far 
from  facilitating  or  bringing  about 
the  developement  of  consciousness, 
actually  exerts  itself  unceasingly  and 
powerfulljr  to  prevent  consciousness 
from  coming  into  existence,  and  to 
extinguish  it  when  it  has  come  into 
operation.  The  fact,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  notorious,  that  the  more  any 
state  of  mind  (a  sensation  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be)  Is  developed,  the  less 
is  there  a  consciousness  or  reference 
to  self  of  that  state  of  mind ;  and  this 
fact  proves  how  essentially  the  two 
are  opposed  to  each  other;  because 
if  they  agreed,  or  acted  in  concert 
with  one  another,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  an  increase  in  the  one  of 
them  would  be  attended  by  a  corres- 

?ondin^  increase  in  the  other  of  them, 
low,  then,  can  we  possibly  include, 
or  conceive  of  as  included,  under 
"mind,"  a  fact  or  act  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  "mind  "  in  aU  its  states 
to  suppress  ? 

Is  It  here  objected  that  unless  these 
states  of  mind  existed,  consciousness 
would  never  come  into  operation,  and 
that  therefore  it  falls  to  be  considered 
as  dS^eiKfeitf  upon  them?  In  this  objec- 
tion the  premises  are  perfectiy  true,  but 
the  inference  is  altogether  false.  It  is 
true  that  man*s  consciousness  wouM 
not  develope  itself  unless  certain  va- 
rieties of  sensation,  reason,  &c.  be- 
came manifest  within  him ;  but  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  from  this 
that  consciousness  is  tiie  natnral  se- 
quent or  harmonious  accompaniment 
of  the99*    Th9  fi^t  18;  that  CQD3cip\»^ 
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ness  does  not  come  into  operation  in 
consequence  of  tliese  states;  but  in 
spite  of  them :  it  does  not  come  into 
play  to  increase  and  foster  these  states^ 
but  only  actively  to  suspend,  control^ 
or  put  a  stop  to  them.  This^  then>  is 
the  reason  why  consciousness  cannot 
develope  itself  without  their  previous 
manifestation ;  namely,  because  unless 
they  existed  tiiere  would  be  nothing 
for  it  to  combat,  to  weaken,  or  to  des- 
troy. Its  occupation  or  office  would 
be  eone.  There  would  be  nothing 
for  It  to  exert  itself  against.  Its  an- 
tagonist force  not  having  been  given, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  its 
exbtence.  This  force  (the  power 
existing  at  what  we  have  called  the 
mental  pole)  does  not  create  consci- 
ousness, but  as  soon  as  this  force  comes 
into  play,  consciousness  creates  itself, 
and,  by  creating  itself,  suspends  or 
^minishes  the  energy  existing  at  that 
pole.  This  fact  showing  Uiat  con- 
sciousness is  in  nothing  passive,  but 
b  ab  origins  essentially  active,  places 
us  upon  the  strongest  position^  which 
as  philosophers  fighting  for  human 
freedom  we  can  possibly  occupy ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  this 
position  that  man's  liberty  can  ever  be 
philosophically  vindicated  and  made 
good.  In  truth,  possessing  this  fact, 
we  hold  in  our  hands  the  profoundest 
truth  in  all  psychology ;  the  most  aw- 
ful  and  sublime  truth  connected  with 
the  nature  of  man.  Our  present  men- 
tion of  it  is  necessarily  very  brief  and 
obscure :  but  we  vrill  do  our  best  to 
clear  it  up  and  expoimd  it  fully  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  problem :  how 
does  consciousness  come  into  opera- 
tion ?  We  will  then  start  man  free. 
We  will  show  that  he  brings  himself 
into  existence,  not  indeed  as  a  being, 
but  as  a  human  being ;  not  as  an  exist- 
ence, but  as  an  existence  calling  itself 
*'  I"  by  an  act  of  absolute  and  essen- 
tial freedom.  We  will  empty  his  true 
and  real  being  of  all  passivity  whatso- 
ever, in  opposition  to  those  doctrines 
of  a  false,  inert,  and  contradictory  phi- 
losophy, which  making  him  at  nnU 
and  in  his  earliest  stage^  the  passive 
recipient  of  the  natural  effluences  of 
things — the  involuntary  effect  of  some 
foreign  cause — seeks  afterwards  ta 
engraft  freedom  upon  him  ; — a  vain, 
impracticable,  and  necessarily  unsuc- 
cessful endeavour,  as  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy >  from  first  to  last,  has 
shown. 


tinct  answer  to  the  question  s  What  is 
the  precise  effect  of  our  argument  on 
the  subject  of  the  human  mind  ?  Its 
precise  effect  and  bearing  is  to  turn 
us  to  the  study  of  fact — of  a  clear  and 
A  peculiar  fact — from  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  object  which  is  either  an 
hypothesis,  or  else  no  object  at  all 
(not  even  an  hypothesis  but  a  contra- 
diction), or  else  an  irrelevant  object  of 
research,  and  one  which  cannot  by  any 
conceivability  contain  the  fact  which 
it  is  our  business  to  investigate.  Even 
granting  the  human  mind  to  be  a  real 
object,  still  we  affirm  that  our  argu- 
ment, and  the  state  of  the  fact,  show 
the  necessity  of  our  realizing  and 
viewing  consciousness  as  something 
altogether  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  it — inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
tendency  of  every  modification  of  mind 
to  keep  this  fact  or  act  in  abeyance 
under  their  supremacy  so  long  as  that 
supremacy  continues — and,  therefore, 
it  never  can  be  the  true  and  relevant 
business  of  philosophy  to  attend  to 
this  object  (however  real)  when  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  man  ;  because 
In  doing  so,  philosophy  would  neces- 
sarily miss  and  overlook  the  leading, 
proper,  and  peculiar  phenomenon  of 
ids  being.  The  fact  of  consciousness, 
expressed  in  the  word  "  I,"  and  its  ac- 
companying facts,  such  as  the  direct 
and  vital  antithesis  subsisting  between 
it  and  passion,  sensation,  &c. — ^these 
are  the  only  facts  which  psychology 
ought  to  regard.  This  science  ought 
to  discard  from  its  direct  considera- 
tion every  fact  which  is  not  peculiarly 
man's.  It  ought  to  turn  awapr  its  at- 
tention from  the  facts  subsisting  at 
what  we  have  called  the  sensitive, 
passionate,  and  rational  pole  of  hu- 
manity ;  because  these  facts  arc  not, 
properly  speaking,  the  true  and  abso- 
lute property  of  humanity  at  all;  and 
it  ought  to  confine  its  regards  exclu- 
sivel;^  to  the  pole  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  vested ;  and,  above  all  things, 
it  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
speci^ations  concerning  any  transcen- 
dent substance  (mind  for  instance^  in 
which  these  phenomena  may  be  ima- 
gined to  inhere. 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  by 
shortly  summing  up  our  whole  argu- 
ment and  its  results,  dividing  our  con- 
clusions into  two  distinct  heads:  1st, 
concerning  the  "  science  of  the  human 
mind ;"  and  2d,  concerning  the  "  hu- 
man mind"  itself. 

Iq  th«  fln^t  pl«ice,  ^pe^  tli9  ;$ci^jice 
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of  the  human  mind  profess  to  follow 
the  aoalogv  of  the  natural  scienees? 
It  does.  Then  It  must  conform  itself 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  they  de- 
pend. Now,  the  primaiy  condition 
upon  which  the  natural  sciences  de^ 
pend  and  proceed,  is  the  distinction 
between  a  subject  and  an  object ;  or, 
in  other  words,  between  a  3eing  en> 
ouiring,  and  a  Being  enqidred  into. 
Without  such  a  discrimination  they 
could  not  move  a  step.  Very  well: 
man  in  studying  himself  follows  the 
same  method.  He  divides  himself 
into  subject  and  object.  There  is 
hinuefff  the  subject  enquiring,  and 
there  is  **  the  human  mind,'*  the  ob- 
ject enquired  into.  There  is  here, 
then,  at  the  outset,  distinctly  two. 
The  principal  condition  of  the  enqidi^ 
demands  that  there  shall  be  two.  We 
will  suppose  then  the  science  of  the 
"  object  enquired  into"  to  be  complete. 
And  now  we  turn  to  the  man,  and  say 
"  giye  us  a  science  of  the  subject  en- 
quiring,** He  answers  that  he  has 
already  done  so — that,  in  this  oase,  the 
subject  and  object  are  identical-^and 
in  saying  this  is  it  not  plain  that  he 
violates  the  very  condiUon  upon  which 
his  science  professed  to  proceed  and  to 
depend — namely,  the  distinction  be- 
tween subject  and  object?  He  now 
elves  up  this  distinction.  He  con- 
founds me  two  together.  He  makes 
one  of  them :  and  the  total  confusion 
and  obliteration  of  his  science  is  the 
consequence.  Does  he  again  recur  to 
the  distmction  ?  then  we  keep  probing 
him  with  one  or  other  horn  of  our  dilem- 
ma, which  we  will  thus  express  for  the 
behoof  of  the  **  philosophers  of  mind.*' 
Do  you,  in  your  science  of  man,  pro- 
fess to  lay  down  and  to  found  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  subiect  (your- 
selves) and  the  object  (the  human 
mind),  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do,  then 
we  affirm  that  while  studying  tiie  ob- 
ject you  necessarily  keep  back  in*the 
subject  the  most  important  fact  con- 
nected with  man,  namely,  the  fkct  of 
consciousness;  and  that  you  cannot 
place  this  fact  in  the  object  of  your  re- 
search vdthout  doing  away  the  dis- 
tinction upon  which  you  fbunded. 
But  if  you  do  away  this  distinction, 
you  renounce  and  fusregard  the  vital 
and  iudlspensable  condition  upon  which 
physical  science  depends:  and  what, 
then,  becomes  of  your  science  as  a  re- 
search conducted,  as  you  profess  it  to 
be,  upon  the  principles  of  physical  in- 
vestigation?  You  may,  in4««d>  stUl 
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endeavour  to  accommodate  your  re- 
search to  the  spirit  of  physical  enquiry 
by  talking  of  a  subfect-obfect ;  but 
this  is  a  wretched  subterfUge,  and  tlie 
word  you  here  make  use  of  must  ever 
carry  a  contradiction  upon  its  very 
front.  You  talk  of  what  is  just  as 
inconceivable  to  phy^cal  science  as  a 
square  circle  or  a  circular  square.  By 
"subject,"  physical  science  under- 
stands that  which  Unotsn  "  object," 
but  something  opposed  to  an  object, 
and  by  "  object/*  that  which  is  no/  a 
"  subject,"  but  something  opposed  to 
a  subject :  and  can  form  no  conception 
of  these  two  as  identical.  But  by 
«*  subject-object"  yon  mean  a  subject 
which  becomes  an  object,  t.  e.  its  own 
object.  But  this  is  inconceivable,  or,  at 
any  rate.  Is  only  conceivable  on  this 
{ground,  that  the  subject  keeps  back  in 
Itself,  itseff"  9Xtd  the  consciousness  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  object ;  because 
if  it  invests  itself,  and  the  fact  of 
consciousness  in  the  object,  the  ol^ect 
from  that  moment  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
ject, and  becomes  reconverted  into  a 
subject,  that  is,  into  one*8  self  without 
an  object.     This,  at  least,  is  quite 

Jilain :  that  in  talking  of  a  subject-ob- 
ect,  you  abandon  tne  essential  dis- 
tinction upon  which  the  physical 
sciences  found :  and  the  ruin  of  your 
science  as  a  physical  research  (that 
is,  as  a  Intimate  research  in  tho 
only  sense  in  which  you  have  de- 
clared a  research  can  be  legitimate)  is 
the  result. 

The  difficulties,  then,  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  a  science  of  "the 
human  mind,*'  are  insuperable.  Its 
weakness  and  fiitllity  are  of  a  twofold 
character.  It  starts  with  an  hypothesis, 
and  yet  cannot  nudntain  this  hvpothe- 
eis,  or  remain  consistent  with  it  ibr  a 
single  moment.  Man  makes  a  hypo- 
thetical.object  of  himself,  and  calls  wis 
"  the  human  mind  $'*  and  then,  in  order 
to  invest  it  with  a  certain  essential  phe- 
nomenon, he  is  compelled  every  in- 
stant to  unmake  It  as  an  object,  and 
to  convert  back  again  into  a  subject, 
that  is  into  himself— a  confusion  of 
the  most  perplexing  kind — a  con- 
fusion whicn,  so  long  as  it  is  persisted 
in,  must  render  eveiy  thing  like  a 
science  of  man  altogether  hopeless. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  it  Is 
indeed  no  wonder  that  despair  should 
have  settied  down  upon  the  present 
condition,  the  prospect,  and  the  retro- 
spect of  psychological  research. 
In  the  feeottd  place,  let  us  j»ay  one 
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or  tiro  words  on  tbe  sutject  of  **  the 
human  mind'*  itself^  before  we  have 
done  with  it.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  reality.  We 
will  further  suppose,  that  all  the 
formsy  states*  or  modifications  of  this 
real  substance  haye  been  separately 
enumerated  and  classified  in  distinct 
orders ;  and  now  we  will  imagine  the 
quesdon  put, — Would  not  a  science 
of  this  kind,  and  of  this  substance,  be 
still  worth  somethhig  ?  Would  it  not, 
in  fact,  be  the  true  science  of  human 
nature?  We  answer — No.  What- 
ever might  be  its  yalue  in  other  res- 
pects, we  aver,  that  as  a  science  qf 
man^  it  would  be.  altogether  worthless 
and  false.  And  for  thb  reason,  be- 
cause the  object  of  our  research  here, 
not  only  does  not  contain  the  proper 
and  peculiar  fact  of  man,  namely,  the 
fiict  of  consciousness,  but  it  contains, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  order  of  phe- 
nomena which  tend  unceasingly  to 
oyercloudj  keep  down,  and  extinguish 
thb  fact.  In  studying  this  object, 
therefore,  with  the  view  of  construct- 
ing a  science  of  man  out  of  our  ex- 
amination of  it|  we  should  be  foUowing 
a  course  doubly  yidous  and  mislead- 
ing. We  should  not  only  be  study- 
ing facts  among  which  consciousness 
is  not  to  be  found,  but  we  should  be 
studying  and  attaching  a  scientific 
value  to  facts — esteeming  them,  too, 
to  be  chaFaotM^istie  ^  man's  proper 
nature — ^facts  which  actually  ns^  up 
as  obstacles  to  prevent  consciousness 
(that  is,  his  proper  nature  and  pe- 
culiar fact)  from  coming  into  mani- 
festation. If,  then,  we  would  establish 
a  true  science  of  man,  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  us  than  this,  to 
abandon,  in  tho  first  instance,  every 
consideration  of  "  the  human  mind," 
whether  it  be  an  hypothesis  and  a 
reality,  together  with  all  its  phe- 
nomena, and  then  to  confine  our 
attention  closely  and  devoutly  to  the 
examination  of  the  great  and  anoma- 
lous fiict  of  human  consciousness. 

And  truly  this  fact  b  well  worthy 
of  our  regard,  and  one  which  will 
worthily  reward  our  pains.  It  is  a 
fact  of  most  surpassing  wonder ;  a 
fiust  prolific  in  sublime  results.  Stand- 
ing aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  our 
acquired  and  inveterate  habits  of 
thought ;  divesting  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  natural  preposses* 
sions,  and  of  that  familiarit^r  which 
has  blunted  the  edge  of  astonishment. 
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let  us  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the 
fact;  namely,  that  ezbtence,  combined 
with  intelligence  and  passion  in  many 
instances,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  fact,  b  the  general  rul^  of 
creation.  Knowing  thb,  would  it  not 
be  but  an  easy  step  for  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  also  the  universal  rule  of 
creation :  and  would  not  such  a  con- 
clusion be  a  step  naturaUy  taken? 
Finding  this,  and  nothing  more  than 
thb,  to  be  the  great  fact  <^  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth,**  would  it  not  be  rational 
to  conclude  that  it  admitted  of  no 
exception?  Such  certainly  would  be 
the  natural  inference,  and  in  it  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  surprbing. 
But  suppose  that  when  it%ras  on  the 
point  of  being  drawn,  there  suddenly, 
and  for  the  first  time,  started  up  in  a 
single  Being,  a  fact  at  variance  with 
thb  whole  analogy  of  creation,  and 
contradicting  this  otherwise  universal 
rule ;  we  ask,  would  not  thb  be  a 
fact  attractive  and  wonderful  indeed  ? 
would  not  every  attempt  to  bring  thb 
Being  under  the  great  general  rule  of 
the  universe  be  at  once,  and  most 
properly,  abandoned  ?  would  not  thb 
new  fact  be  held  exclusively  worthy 
of  scientific  consideration,  as  the  fea- 
ture which  dbUnguished  its  possessor 
with  the  utmost  clearness  from  all 
other  creatures,  and  as  that  which 
would  be  sore  to  lead  the  observer  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  essential 
character  of  the  being  manifestiDg  it  ? 
Would  not,  in  fine,  a  world  entirely 
new  be  here  opened  up  to  research  ? 
And  now,  if  we  would  reaUy  behold 
such  a  fact,  we  have  but  to  turn  to 
ourselves,  and  ponder  over  the  fact  of 
consciousness ;  for  consciousness  is 
precisely  that  marvellous,  that  unex- 
ampled fact  which  we  have  been  here 
snppo8h:ig  and  shadowing  forth. 

**  I  never  could  content  my  con- 
templation,** says  Sur  Thomas  Brown, 
"  with  those  general  pieces  of  wonder, 
the  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile,  the  conversion  of 
the  needle  to  the  north,  and  have 
studied  to  match  and  pardlel  those  in 
the  more  obvious  and  neglected  pieces 
of  nature,  which,  without  farther 
travel,  I  can  do,  in  the  cosmography 
of  myself.  We  carry  with  us  the  won- 
ders we  seek  without  us.  There  b 
all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in  us. 
We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous 
piece  of  nature,  which  he  that  studies 
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wisely  learns  in  a  compendium^  what 
others  labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  or 
endless  volume.***  Let  us  observe, 
however,  that  in  studying  man  it  is 
our  duty,  as  philosophers,  and  if  we 
would  perceive  and  understand  his 
real  wonders,  to  study  him  in  his 
sound  and  normal  state,  and  not  in 
any  of  the  eccentricities  or  aberra- 
tions of  his  nature.  Next  to  physiolo- 
gical metaphysics,  pathological  meta- 
physics, or  the  study  of  man  as  he 
appears  when  divested  of  his  usual  in- 
tellectual health,  are  the  most  profit- 
less and  false.  In  preference  to  such 
things  it  were  better  for  us  to  go  at 
once  and  study  what  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  so  unceremoniously  condemns 
as  far  less  jrorthy  of  adndratlon  than 
the  great  wonders  of  ourselves — '*  the 
increase  of  Nile  *'  — **  the  magnetic 
needle  " — ''Africa  and  her  prodigies/' 
her  magicians,  and  her  im^tures. 
Let  us  tiien  turn  to  better  things — to 
the  contemplation  of  a  fact  in  human 
nature,  common  indeed,  but  realfy 
miraculous — common,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  universal  privilege  of  man  to 
evolve  it;  but  miraculous  inasmuch 
as  it  directly  violates  (as  shall  be 
shown)  the  great  and  otherwise  uni- 
versal law  which  regulates  the  whole 
universe  besides  :^we  mean  the  law 
of  causality — Oh  ye  admirers  of  som- 
nambulism, and  other  depraved  and 


anomalous  conditions  of  humanity !  ye 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  a  morbid 
and  deluded  wonder  I  ye  seers  of  mar- 
vels where  there  are  none,  and  ye  bHnd. 
men  to  the  miracles  which  really  are ! 
tell  us  no  more  of  powers  put  forth, 
and  processes  unconsciousfy  carried  on 
withm  the  dreaming  soul,  as  if  these 
were  one-millionth  part  so  eztraordi- 
nary  and  inexplicable  as  even  the 
simi)lest  conscious  ongoings  of  our 
waking  life.  In  the  wonders  ye  tell 
us  of,  there  is  comparatively  no  mys- 
tery  at  all.  ^  That  man  should  feel  and 
act,  and  bring  about  all  his  operations 
without  consciousness^  is  just  what  we 
would  naturally  and  at  once  expect 
from  the  whole  analogy  of  creation, 
and  the  wide  dominion  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  efiect.  And  wherever  he 
is  observed  to  act  thus,  he  is  just  to 
be  looked  upon  as  having  fallen  back 
under  the  general  rule.  But  come  ye 
forward  and  explain  to  us  the  true  mi- 
racle  of  man's  being,  how  he  ever, 
first  of  al),  escaped  therefrom,  and  how 
he  acts,  and  feels,  and  goes  through 
intelligent  processes  with  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  stands  alone,  a  contra- 
diction in  nature,  the  free  master  and 
maker  of  himself,  in  a  world  where 
every  thing  else  is  revolved,  blind  and 
unconscious,  in  the  inexorablp  me- 
chanism of  fate. 


*  Religio  Medici,  i  15. 
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C0U&T8  are  generally  dull  places. 
Etiquette  is  &tal  to  candour,  and  can- 
dour is  the  mother  of  wit.  But  cleyer 
thuigs  transpire  now  and  then.  When 
the  late  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who, 
during  his  emigration,  had  been  for 
some  jears  Governor  of  Odessa,  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  by  Louis 
XVIIL,  some  one  happened  to  ask 
Talleyrand  at  the  Tuilleries— '^  What 
qualities  coidd  haye  raised  the  Duke 
to  that  high  situation?'*  *'  Qualities  1" 
said  the  £z- Minister  with  a  sneer, 
**  Oh,  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
Odessa.*'  A*  6011  mot  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  has  been  flying  about  the 
Court  on  Lord  Durham*s  appointment 
to  Canada.  This  little  lord  is  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  whimsicality  with  which  Fortune 
sometimes  showers  her  favours  on  the 
smallest  of  mankind.  If  bitterness 
and  blundering,  narrow  ability  and 
mushroom  pride.  Radicalism  when 
out  of  power,  and  indolence  when  in, 
could  make  a  choice  ridiculous,  it  was 
in  the  choice  which  appointed  Lord 
Durham  to  play  the  dictator,  and  re- 
store peace  to  Canada.  Some  one  at 
Court  the  other  day  asked-.<«  What 
possible  merits  in  Lord  Durham  could 
hayejustifiedtheappointment?**  '<0h," 
was  the  answer,  **  he  has  been  just  two 
years  in  Russia,  and  he  is  hardened  to 
a  cold  climate.'* 

William  IV.  sometimes  had  the 
happy  art  of  saying  the  most  eccentric 
things  with  the  most  amusing  sim* 
plicity.  On  Talleyrand's  first  coming 
over  as  ambassador  he  was  one  day 
dining  at  St  James's  with  most  of  the 
foreigpi  ambassadors,  when  the  King» 
after  conversing  on  some  indifferent 
topics,  suddenly  turned,  and  asked 
Talleyrand  what  was  the  last  news  of 
Casimir  Perrier,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  who  had  been  seized  with 
the  cholera.  **  He  is  either  dead  or 
dying,'*  said  the  ambassador,  in  his 
sepulchral  tone.  "  Hal**  said  the 
ILmg  in  one  of  his  fits  of  abstraction, 
**  very  unfortunate ;  a  great  man  and 
an  honest  one ;  the  only  honest  states- 
man in  France  dead  1 — the  only  man 
capable  of  ruling  such  a  pack  of  san- 
j^uinary  rogues ;  is  it  not  so  ?**  turning 
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to  a  foreign  diplomatist  at  his  side. 
The  diplomatist,  much  embarrassed, 
looked  unutterable  things,  and  mut- 
tered unintelligible  ones.  All  the 
ambassadors,  not  knowing  where  else 
to  look,  looked  into  their  plates,  and 
could  scarcely  restrain  their  laughter. 
Talleyrand  alone  applied  himself  vigo- 
rously to  his  soup*  He  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  swallowing  Royal  com- 
pliments, and  the  practice  was  useful 
to  him  on  this  occasion-^e  never 
moved  a  muscle. 

It  was  said  of  this  imperturbable 
Minister,  that  if  a  man  were  kicking 
him  behind  as  he  was  speaking  to  you, 
you  would  never  know  it  by  a  change 
of  his  visage. 

What  have  our  novelbts  been  doing 
when  this  anecdote  was  waiting  for 
them?  Charles  Theodore  D'Estain- 
ville  found  himself,  at  twonty-one, 
walking  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg without  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
realm  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  subal- 
tern in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  had 
served  in  the  last  years  of  Napoleon, 
and  had  received  two  slight  wounds^ 
two  crosses,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  field-marshal,  when  Charles 
X.  was  sent  into  exile*  and  two-thirds 
of  his  regiment  was  put  upon  half* 
pay.  Charles  was  among  the  two- 
thirds  ;  the  world  was  before  him,  and 
with  twenty  Napoleons,  a  handsome 
figure,  and  a  hundred  talents,  he  came, 
as  every  Frenchman  does,  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  Paris.  Paris  is  noto- 
riously the  centre  of  the  world,  the 
paradise  of  women  and  wits,  the  region 
of  enchantment,  and  the  spot  where 
every  pleasure  is  to  be  had  at  the 
lowest  price.  Still,  even  in  Paris, 
men  cannot  live  upon  air,  and  Charles 
found  his  twenty  Napoleons  rapidly 
diminishing.  Of  course  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  not  without  ex- 
pedients ;  what  Frenchman  ever  was  ? 
and  Charles,  brilliant,  young,  and 
buoyant,  tried  every  expement  natural 
to  a  man  of  genius.  His  first  was  to 
ascertain  the  tenderness  of  heart  and 
weight  of  purse  that  was  to  be  found 
among  the  heiresses.  Among  his 
own  countrywomen  he  found  th^ 
2o 
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tenderness  of  heart  in  great  abund- 
ance, but  the  purse  remarkably  light 
i— smiles  never  fed  any  man>  and  sighs 
were  his  aversion.  He  next  tried  the 
English  heiresses,  but  the  day  for  cap- 
tures there  was  past ;  the  ladies  might 
\m  fandei',  and  the  name  of  Chevalier* 
Marquis,  or  Count,  was  irresistible  by 
tha  danghters  of  Irish  Earls  and 
London  traders  f  but  the  Irish  ladies 
having  nothing  but  their  blood,  were 
determined  to  sell  it  dear,  and  insisted 
on  solid  settlements  in  France  for 
imaginary  estates  at  home ;  and  the 
£ur  daughters  of  trade  were  so 
watched  by  hideous  aunts  and  herou-^ 
lean  broUiars  that  the  game  was  not 
worth  tiie  oandle.  Mouge  et  noir  was 
next  tried.  Fortune  smiled  for  one 
night  on  her  new  votary,  and  frowned 
for  two ;  the  Napoleons  went  down 
faster  and  faster,  until  at  length  the 
last  portrait  of  tiie  grand  homme  was 
the  solitary  tenant  of  the  purse  of 
Charles  Theodore  D*Estainville.  It 
was  this  discovenr  that  had  sent  him 
to  meditate  in  the  (Hurdens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  a  pleasant  place  for  the 
last  walk  of  despairing  lovers,  and  the 
demueMet  where  he  had  his  choice  of 
wdking  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
and  blowing  out  his  brains  undis- 
turbed of  man,  or  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  lefl,  and  plunging  into  the  Seine, 
according  to  the  native  style,  in  the 
midst  of  the  national  admiration* 

But  while  he  was  pondering,  on  the 
alternative,  nightlbll,  the  wind  whistled 
keenly,  the  bell  rang  for  the  closing  of 
the  Garden,  and  Charles  was  forced  to 
leave  the  place  of  his  philosophy.  In 
going  through  the  streets  he  passed 
by  thrae  successive  theatres,  with  each 
a  pang,  and  never  felt  the  calamity  of 
an  empty  purse  so  pungently  as  at 
that  moment.  He  now  approached 
the  Seine.  That  muddiest  of  rivers 
looked  more  muddy  than  ever,  and 
Gharies  naturally  shrank  from  a 
plunge  which  would  so  effectually 
disfigure  him.  He  agun  felt  his  last 
Napoleon  \  and  in  the  heroism  of 
his  recollections  was  putting  the  por* 
trait  of  his  great  leader  to  his  lips, 
when  the  sudden  opening  of  a  cafe 
door,  the  sound  of  the  scraping  of 
fiddles,  and  the  hum  of  voices  with- 
in, told  him  he  might  make  better  use 
of  both  himself  and  his  coin  than  to 
bury  either  in  the  Sehie,  at  least  for 
that  night.  A  Frenchman  has  always 
two  reasoBs  for  every  thing,  a  strong 


one  and  a  weak.  He  generally  gives 
way  first  to  the  weak  one,  on  the  ra- 
tional ground  that  the  strong  one  wHl 
make  way  for  itself.  One  of  his  rea- 
sons for  determining  to  live  for  at 
least  the  next  half  hour  was,  that  he 
owed  a  week*s  rent  to  his  landlady, 
which  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  dis-' 
diarge ;  and  the  other  was,  that  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  Ljons,  an  exquisite 
blonde  who  had  given  him  aU  her 
heart,  but  having  not  a  sou  to  give 
along  with  it,  had  pledged  herse&  to 
wait  till  Monsieur  Charles  should  be  a 
oolonel.  It  was  plain  that  neither  of 
those  purposes  could  be  accomplished 
if  he  was  to  make  his  bed  that  night 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Seine.  He  there- 
fore postponed  the  performance  until 
at  least  ne  should  break  the  matter 
to  the  fair  Euphrasia,  in  a  billet  worthy 
of  a  Frenchman  in  despair. 

Ordering  coffee,  pen,  ink,  and  pa* 
per,  he  sat  down  to  write.  To  give 
him  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject,  the 
smart  garfon  of  the  eaf^  lighted  a 
small  lamp  in  the  rather  dark  box  into 
which  he  had  thrown  himself  and  his 
sorrows.  He  began  {  dashed  off  a  fbw 
sentenees  of  supreme  tenderness,  and 
then  paused,  as  Is  usual  even  with  the 
most  enkmoured,  for  a  fresh  flow  of 
ideas.  The  lamp  had  thrown  its  ra*> 
diance  on  a  showy  mirror,  and  the 
mirror  had  returned  the  radiance  on 
Charles.  His  eye  caught  sight  of 
himself  at  full  length  in  the  mirror. 
Few  men,  Frenchmen  not  excluded, 
think  thetnselveB  altogether  destitute 
of  personal  charms ;  and  Charies  was 
really  a  handsome  figure,  such  as 
might  captivate  its  possessor,  pecu- 
liariy  when  it  was  his  last  look.  But 
why  should  it  be  his  last  look,  was  the 
thought  that  glanced  into  his  mind? 
**  Shall  this  classic  head,  jetty  mens- 
tachios,  exquisite  imperial,  and  air 
chivalric  go  for  nothing?  Are  the 
hearts  of  tiie  women  turned  to  stone  ? 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  maids, 
wives,  and  widows  that  every  week 
marry  monsters  compared  to  this  bril- 
liant physiognomy ;  and  am  I  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  picked  up  by  a  fish- 
ing-net,  laid  out  m  the  Morgue^  and 
paragraphed  in  to-morrow's  itfofii- 
fettr  f     Something  must  be  tried.** 

But  that  something  has  formed  the 
^Ufficdty  of  heroes  and  geniuses  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  While 
he  paused  he  was  struck  with  the 


ivolee  of  ft  Jew  Rubble  who  had  marched 
ftom  the  fhrther  end  of  the  cate,  offer- 
ing the  tickets  of  a  lottery,  m  which 
the  prizes  were  btm-bcns.  The  sennd 
eatigfat  his  ears,  and  the  idea  flashed 
into  his  head  Mke  lightning.  **  A  lot- 
tery !  why,  every  thing  is  done  by  lot- 
teTy,-^the  world's  a  lotteryi — Fortune 
is  a  lottery, — ^commisflions  in  the  hns« 
sars  are  a  lottery, — the  throne  is  a 
lottery,  in  which  Lonis  Philippe  has 
only  drawn  the  first  prise.  Marriage 
is  a  lotteiy ; — why,  then,  should  not 
husbands  he  a  lottery  ?  Why  should 
I  drown  myself,  when  I  could  be 
drawn  for  oy  half  the  females  of 
France,  make  some  pretty  woman  the 
happiest  of  the  happy,  and  make  my- 
self rich  into  the  bargain  ?  " 

He  threw  aside  his  paner,  called 
the  Jew  into  the  box,  found,  by  a  few 
leading  questions,  that  he  was  a  Jew 
who  Imew  the  world — a  quick,  saga- 
cious, sharp-witted  rogue — discussed 
the  project  of  the  lite  lottery  with 
him,  and  before  he  left  the  box,  had 
converted  his  love-letter  into  a  charm- 
ing address  to  all  the  charming  women 
of  France  to  purchase  tickets  in  a  lot- 
tery,  of  which  the  capital  prize  was  to 
be  the  most  captivating  of  mankind. 

The  Jew  was  delighted  with  the 
prqjeet,  exhibited  all  the  eagerness  of 
his  tribe  in  a  sure  speculation,  and 
promised,  for  a  per  centage,  to  &pose 
of  an  the  shares  at  the  synagogue  in 
a  week.  To  make  the  matter  pore 
secure,  he  insisted  on  Charles  receiv- 
ing fifty  Napoleons  on  the  spot,  and 
flnbhing  the  night  by  supping  with 
him  at  his  own  apartments.  The 
Napoleons  were  accepted,  and  so  was 
the  invitation.  The  Jew  packed  up  his 
bon-bons,  called  a  cabriolet ;  the  pair 

fot  into  it,  and  were  whirled  to  the 
auxbonrg  St  Antoine.  A  whole 
labyrinth  of  streets,  narrow  as  sewers, 
and  dark  as  pitch,  led  them  to  the 
Jew's  domicile.  A  passage  like  the 
entrance  to  a  JaU  there  led  them  into  a 
room  which  had  a  very  striking  re- 
iemblance  to  a  dungeon,  and  Charles 
began  to  think  that  he  had  trusted  tho 
Jew  too  far — but  what  could  he  be 
robbed  of?  StiH,  he  might  be  sold  to 
the  surgeons.  The  idea  was  not  the 
most  agreeable ;  and  he  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  Jew*s  motions,  with  a  f\ill 
resolve,  if  he  saw  any  treachery,  to 
fly  on,  him  and  strangle  him  on  the 
fl^ot.  But  his  valour  was  unnecessary ; 
tne  Jew  rimply  touched  a  bell,  ttie 
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door  opened,  and  to  his  astonishment 
he  foimd  himself  in  a  suite  of  rooms 
fhmished  with  the  utmost  magnifl^ 
Donee*  Splendid  carpets,  gilded  fau« 
tenils,  costly  pictures  met  the  eye 
every  where,  and  at  the  end  of  tiie 
suite,  in  a  room  of  still  more  exauisite 

{proportions  and  fhmiture,  a  table  was 
aid  with  a  luxurious  supper.  "  You 
think  all  this,*'  said  the  Jew,  smiling, 
"  rather  odd  for  a  seUer  of  bon-bons, 
but  this  is  the  custom  of  my  people ; 
We  thus  make  up  for  the  troubles  of 
our  day  and  the  scorn  o£  the  Gentiles. 
Now,  to  supper  and  to  business." 

Three  or  four  domestics,  evidently 
Hebrews^  in  showy  liveries,  attended 
at  table.  On  their  retiring  the  plan 
Was  constructed.  The  Jew  exhitnted 
Ms  extent  of  that  mysterious  corre- 
spondence which  connects  the  children 
0^  Abraham  with  each  other  through- 
out the  world.  The  lottery  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  night  was  concluded 
in  discussing  the  not  less  agreeable  ' 
topics  of  ihe  vintages  of  France, 
Spahi,  and  Italy.  Charles  made  but 
two  reserves.  One  was  of  a  ticket 
to  be  sent  to  Euphrasia,  and  the  other 
ft  stipulation  for  himself,  that  in  case 
the  drawer  of  the  jirize  should  not 
strike  his  taste,  or  he  should  not  strike 
hers,  the  profits  of  the  lottery  should 
be  divided  between  them,  and  the  par- 
ties be  free.  In  two  months  the  ten 
thousand  tickets  were  sold  at  a  Na- 
poleon a-piece.  The  drawing  took 
place.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  fair 
Euphrasia  was  waited  upon  by  a 
handsome  widow,  enbonpoint,  who 
came  in  her  own  equipage.  '*  Save 
my  Sfe,  mademoiselle,"  said  she;  "send 
me  the  lottery  ticket  in  your  posses- 
sion." Euphrasia  had  received  the 
ticket,  but  utterly  unconscious  of  its 
value,  had  thrown  it  into  her  escri- 
toire. "You  shall  have  a  thousand 
Napoleons  for  that  ticket,"  said  the 
showy  widow.  "  Your  ticket  has 
drawn  the  prize." 

The  idea  occurred  to  Euphrasia  that 
though  a  thousand  Napoleons  would  be 
a  very  satisfactory  sum  under  other 
circumstances,  it  was  unlucky  to  sell 
her  good  fortune  until  she  knew  what 
it  was.  The  widow  had  bought  thirty 
tickets  in  a  determination  to  make 
sure  of  the  prize.  Her  negotiation 
had  failed,  and  she  retired.  In  five 
minutes  after,  a  travelling  chariot 
drove  to  the  door.  Charles  leapt  up, 
and  was  in  the  arms  of  the  fair  Lyo&« 
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nese.  He  had  not  discovered  into 
whose  hands  the  prize  ticket  had  fal- 
len a  moment,  before  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Lyons,  driying  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  him.  The  denoue" 
ment  was  complete;  he  brought  her 
five  thousand  Napoleons  as  an  instal* 
ment,  and  forswore  drowning  himself 
for  at  least  twelve  months  to  come. 
The  whole  afPair  is  registered  before 
the  civil  tribunal  of  Lyons.  The 
showy  widow  was  an  opulent  land- 
owner of  Caccassone.  The  happy 
pair  are  at  this  moment  spending  their 
honeymoon  at  Narbonne. 

Some  fruits  of  the  Revolution  now 
and  then  exhibit  themselves  in  France. 
In  those  days  the  guillotine  was  the 
great  master  of  society,  and  to  escape 
from  it  became  the  busmess  of  life,  as  to 
die  by  it  became  little  less  than  a  law 
of  nature.  In  the  period  of  this  con- 
fusion, one  evening,  as  Citizen  Jacques 
Tissot,  a  Federe  in  one  of  the  hovels 
of  Paris,  was  buckling  on  his  car- 
touche-boz,  and  getting  his  musket 
ready  for  the  night's  guard,  he  heard 
a  tap  at  the  door  of  his  attic  in  the 
Marais.  He  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
a  figure  wrapt  in  a  large  cloak,  and 
with  a  man's  hat,  standing  outside. 

**  I  want  your  assistance  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  the  stranger. 

"  Then  you  cannot  have  it,"  was 
the  answer  of  Jacques,  ''for  in  five 
minutes  more  I  must  be  on  guard  at 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe." 

*'  I  know  that,"  said  the  stranger, 
''  and  I  can  tell  you  further,  that  you 
will  be  sent  with  a  party  in  a  covered 
waggon  at  twelve  to-night  on  the  St 
Denis  road  to  bring  back  a  prisoner." 

<<  Well,  what  of  that?'*  said  Jacques, 
*«  if  it  is  my  duty  I  must  do  it,  that's 
all." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  stranger, 
*'  but  as  the  night  is  cold,  a  handful 
of  francs  will  do  no  harm  either  to  yon 
or  your  comrades ;  I  have  brought 
them  to  you."  So  saying,  the  stranger 
took  out  a  purse  and  shook  it  daz- 
zlingly  before  the  eye  of  the  Federe, 
Jacques  was  about  to  be  indignant, 
but  in  the  act  he  discovered  Hwt  the 
purse  vibrated  in  the  fingers  of  a  small 
and  very  pretty  hand.  Jacques's  sa- 
gacity was  awakened  whilst  his  fidelity 
was  relaxed,  and  the  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiation was,  that  the  fair  Ambassa- 
dress, the  femme'de-chambre  of  the 
Conte$$ed€^^,  should  have  the  advan- 
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tage  of  his  services  in  obtaining  in- 
gress and  egress  to  the  house  where 
Madame  La  Contesse  was  confined 
by  order  of  Robespierre. 

To  pass  further  explanation,  all 
turned  out  as  had  been  expected. 
Jacques  was  drafted  off  with  a  party 
to  bring  the  lady  to  the  Conciergerie, 
from  which  her  next  trip  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  to  the  scaffold.  The 
night  was  tempestuous  and  as  dark  as 
pitch.  The  half  dozen  rabble  war- 
riors who  had  formed  the  guard,  were 
found  carousing  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
mansion,  and  very  much  disinclined  to 
be  relieved.  The  new  reinforcement 
were  equally  disinclined  to  return 
while  the  prospect  of  such  excellent 
fare,  and  a  prodigious  wood-fire,  was 
before  them.  There  was  even  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  one  of  the  party 
disposed  to  keep  guard  at  the  gate, 
until  Jacques  volunteered,  and  gained 
great  applause  for  his  heroism  in 
deserting  the  cotelettee  and  vin  de 
Bourgogne  which  was  at  once  so  new 
and  so  tempting  to  the  appetites  of  the 
sovereign  people.  He  had  not  been 
long  on  guard  when,  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  rush  of  rain,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  ihefemme-de-chambre  behind  him ; 
was  informed  of  what  he  had  to  do ; 
and  began  to  do  it,  by  gently  deposit- 
ing his  musket  on  the  ground,  holding 
fast  the  line  of  a  rope  ladder,  which 
was  thrown  out  of  an  upper  window, 
and  receiving  a  descendmg  form  in 
his  atms.  The  form  was  the  Coun- 
tess, disguised  in  the  dress  of  one  of 
her  women,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  moment  to  effect  her  escape  from 
the  grasp  of  Robespierre.  Unluckily, 
the  vehicle  in  which  she  was  to  have 
been  conveved  across  the  frontier  had 
waited  so  long  under  the  shelter  of 
some  neighbouring  trees,  that  its  dri- 
ver, growing  weary  of  the  time,  and 
sufficiently  pelted  by  the  tempest,  had 
slipt  into  the  kitchen,  and  being  so 
hospitably  received  by  his  brother 
sansculottes,  he  was  by  this  time  dead 
drunk.  The  horses,  like  their  master, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  also  marched  off, 
and  when  the  femme-de-chafnbref  who 
had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  returned 
with  this  disastrous  intelligence,  all 
seemed  lost.  In  the  mean-time  a 
flash  of  light  from  the  kitchen  window 
had  shown  Jacques  that  his  present 
protege  was  a  handsome  brunette. 
His  heart  had  been  a  little  touched  by 
the  bright  eyes  of  ihefsmmc-ck-cham^ 
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bre,  bat  the  air  noble  touched  at  once 
his  taste  and  his  vanity^  and  he  fell 
in  love  at  the  moment^  according  to 
the  manner  of  Frenchmen.  But  what 
was  to  be  done?  In  five  minutes  more 
the  corporal  who  commanded  the 
guard  would  march  the  whole  party 
to  Paris,  and  the  fate  of  the  hanosome 
Ctmtease  would  be  decided  for  life. 
The  thought  struck  hin^  that  as  the 
cart  which  brought  him  there  remain- 
ed, it  would  be  much  better  employed 
conveying  the  lady  and  himself  across 
the  frontier,  than  carrying  a  party  of 
rag^mufSns,  who  were  perfectljr  well 
accustomed  to  walk,  back  to  their  ho- 
vels. The  idea  was  excellent,  but  the 
difficulty  of  such  matters  generally 
lies  in  me  execution.  The  Contesse, 
the  Jemme-^e-^^mbre,  and  Jacques, 
got  into  the  covered  cart.  A  burst 
of  the  whirlwind  and  a  roar  of  thunder 
seemed  to  favour  the  project,  and 
Jacques  took  up  the  reins  with  all  the 
consciousness  of  a  hero ;  but  he  was  a 
bad  charioteer,  and  after  two  or  three 
roarings  and  plungings  of  the  horse, 
the  brute  dasned  in  one  of  the  win« 
dows  with  his  head,  and  brought  out 
the  whole  party.  Jacques  was  caught 
with  his  companions.  At  other  times 
this  would  have  been  a  matter  of  drum- 
head court-martial,  and  Jacques  would 
have  died  in  front  of  a  dozen  of  the 
best  shots  of  tiie  corps.  But  he  lived 
in  days  when  the  life  of  a  sansculotte 
was  not  to  be  taken  for  trifles,  and 
the  corporal  only  commanded  him 
and  his  companions  to  be  brought  into 
the  house,  and  there  interrogated  as  to 
the  purpose  of  their  escapade.  The 
Jemme-de-chambre  was  nearly  dead 
with  flight,  but  she  was  pretty,  and 
the  corporal's  heart  melted  towards 
her.  The  Contesse  was  all  but  dead, 
and  between  fainting  and  fright  could 
b^  no  means  rival  her  attendant ;  the 
disg^e,  too,  was  of  the  humblest  kind, 
and  the  party  of  connoisseurs  voted 
that  the  "  old  woman  "  was  no 
ver^  striking  evidence  of  the  taste  of 
their  comrade.  Jacques  acknowledg- 
ed the  fact,  but  demanded  loftily 
**  whether  it  became  a  son  of  the  Re- 
public to  desert  his  wife  ?"  The  circle 
gathered  round,  and  Jacques  by  de- 
grees made  them  comprehend  **  that 
Madame  his  wife,  having  heard  of  his 
being  ordered  on  service,  and  not  al- 
toge&er  approving  of  his  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, had  come  f^m  Paris  with  a 
female  friend  to  ascertain  the  nature 


of  the  campaign.  All  this  was  un- 
derstood sehn;  his  comrades  laughed, 
jokes  were  cut  by  the  unmarried  at  the 
shackled  condition  of  the  Benedicks ; 
the  married,  if  they  did  not  hang  down 
their  heads,  at  least  acknowledged  that 
too  vigilant  wives  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  afiairs ;  and  as  the  finish,  it 
being  reported  that  the  rebel  Contesse 
had  swallowed  opium,  taken  prussic 
acid,  or  drowned  herself,  or,  at  aU 
events,  not  being  discoverable,  the 
party,  with  the  corporal  at  their  head» 
and  followed  by  Jacques,  his  wife, 
and  her  female  friend,  mounted  the 
cart  and  made  their  way  back  to  Pa- 
ris. 

The  embarrassment  of  two  of  the 
three  was  now  considerable.  But 
Jacques  ofibred  to  set  the  matter  right 
with  the  happiest  facility.  He  had 
but  one  room,  'tis  true,  and  the  debate 
ended  bv  his  giving  up  the  apartment 
to  the  lady  and  her  attendant,  and 
finding  a  retreat  somewhere  else.  But 
those  were  not  times  when  men  might 
sleep  where  they  pleased ;  and  Robes- 
pierre's vig^ance  was  the  last  thing 
which  one  of  the  **  free "  would  be 
safe  in  craving.  A  hint  from  a  friend 
in  the  police  informed  Jacques  that 
his  sleeping  out  of  his  own  chamber 
the  night  before  was  known,  and  that 
a  repetition  of  the  attempt  would  be 
regarded  as  suspicious;  for,  why  should 
men  sleep  from  home  except  for  the 
purpose  of  conspiracy  ?  A  council  of 
war  was  held  accordingly  in  the  attic. 
That  Jacques  must  resume  his  cham- 
ber was  clear,  but  where  the  Contesse 
was  to  look  for  another  was  the  veij 
reverse  of  clear.  To  stir  out  of  Pans 
was  impossible ;  to  remain  in  the  attic 
was  impossible ;  and  to  go  any  where 
else  was  impossible.  Tossed  on  the 
horns  of  three  impossibilities  at  once, 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  himself  might 
be  perplexed.  But  when  was  woman 
ever  puzzled  on  domestic  questions? 
The  femme-de'-chambre  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  as  if  it  were  a  silken  thread ; 
placing  two  very  slight  fingers  on  the 
curl  that  prettily  drooped  down  her 
forehead, 

''  Void,"  said  she,  "  mi  Ladi  is  a 
widow ;  ^sengaged  therefore ;  not  so 
rich  as  she  was,  but  still  rich ;  and  if 
she  is  denounced  to  the  Government 
she  will  be  hurried  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  and  from  that,  ma  Jbi,  to  the 
horrid  guillotine  without  mercy.  Uor» 
reurr 
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The  word  was  echoed  bj  the  Ckin* 
te9sc  and  Jacques.  "  Mais,  quoi 
faire?*'  was  the  question  of  both  at 
once.  The  femme-de'Chambre,  with 
the  air  of  a  privj  counseUor,  gave  her 
opinion^  "  Madame  is  high-born, 
youngy  and  charming.  But  that  will 
not  save  heads  in  these  horrible  times. 
Monsieur  Jacques  is  young«  tolerably 
well  looking ;"  Jacques  gave  an  appro- 
ving glance  at  a  cracked  mirror  ou 
the  wall;  and,  the femme-^-chambre 

Sursued,  <'  if  not  high-bom,  at  least 
ves  high  in  the  world,  au  sixthnct 
Madame."  The  party  smiled.  The 
counsellor  conduded  by  recommend- 
ing that  Madame  should  become  in 
reality,  what  she  already  was  in  name, 
and  be  the  wife  of  Citizen  Jacques  Tos* 
sot,  portrait  and  scene-painter  to  the 
Theatre  de  la  Nation.  All  this  would 
be  extravagant  in  any  other  country 
under  the  moon;  butdil  extraordinary 
things  are  common  in  France.  The 
Contease  finally  thought,  that  it  waa 
better  to  marry  a  showy  young  fellow 
than  to  deposit  her  title  andh^dsomo 
head  at  the  foot  of  the  national  instru- 
ment  for  lopping  aristocrats.  Mar- 
riages in  those  days  were  simple 
affairs  s  there  was  no  time  for  court- 
ship, where,  between  levies  for  the 
army,  imprisonings,  and  executions, 
a  man  could  not  call  himself  his  own 
for  four  and  twenty  hours  together. 
The  marriage  took  place  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  The  corporal 
found  out  the  femme-'de-chambre,  and 
Madeleine  became  the  gay  spouse  of 
A  tnaitre  charbonnier. 

When  the  Reign  of  Terror  cea«ed, 
Jacques  left  Paris  and  the  brush  to 
examine  the  state  of  his  wife's  dower* 
It  was  in  Auvergne,  and  not  altogether 
ruined  by  liberty.  On  the  Restoro* 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  he  recovered 
the  larger  part,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  peer,  such  as  peers  Were 
under  the  title-giving  king.  But  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  enjov  life  without 
the  trouble  of  being  libolod  in  the  Pa- 
risian journals  for  his  votes,  or  plagued 
by  every  body  for  places  for  their  sons, 
cousins,  and  sons-in-law.  He  died  late- 
ly, leaving  large  sums  to  the  cluuritable 
foundations  of  his  provinoe,  and  exp 
pressly  forbidding  that  any  memorial, 
bust,  slab,  or  cenotaph,  should  be 
erected  to  him  in  that  museum  ofmwa^ 
mery,  the  Fere  la  Chaise. 

Actions  by  young  ladies  for  breach 


[April, 

of  promise,  we  had  thought  to  be  ono 
of  the  perfections  of  British  civilisa- 
tion, out  what  spot  in  the  world  is 
not  now  civilized,  or  about  to  be  civi- 
lized ?  In  half-a  dozen  years  more  the 
manners  of  mankind,  from  Chili  to 
Constantinople,  will  be  as  smooth  as  a 
bowling-green. 

In  the  Illinois,  lately,  a  voung 
Indian  fair  or  brown  one,  or  some 
distinction  in  the  woods,  made  her 
complaint  to  an  old  chief  of  the 
fEuthlessness  of  her  betrothed.  The 
squaw  asserted  that  she  had  no  sooner 
niade  up  her  mind  to  the  marriage 
than  the  young  chief  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  chose  to  marry  somebody 
else.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  heads  of  the  tribe.  The  matter 
was  regarded  as  touching  the  publio 
honour,  and  the  old  warriors  held  a 
grand  council  on  the  subject.  As 
amongst  the  Indians  there  are  yet  no 
profe^ed  lawyers,  justice  is  not  quite 
so  tardy  as  in  more  accomplished 
countries,  and  thecasewaspleaidedby 
the  squaw  herself.  It  consisted  of 
statements  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
youn^  warrior  to  the  wigwam ;  of  his 
smokmg  a  considerable  (juantity  of  her 
father's  tobacco ;  and  eatmg  their  veni^ 
eon,  whenever  he  could  get  it ;  those 
attentions  to  himself  being  connected 
with  frequent  attentions  to  the  lady, 
the  statement  being  corroborated  by 
several  bunches  of  feathers,  yards  of 
Welsh  flannel,  three  fox-tails,  and  a 
scalp.  The  lover  was  then  called  on^ 
He  denied  the  charge  of  the  aflbctions 
altogether.  With  an  air  which  oould 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  air  of  a  man 
of  fiishion,  he  said,  that  though  it  was 
true  he  had  visited  her  father's  wig- 
wam, he  had  done  it  only  when  he  bad 
nothing  else  to  do,  when  the  beavers 
were  not  to  be  found,  or  the  buffidoes 
were  gone.  As  to  '<  the  feathers  and 
flannels,"  he  acknowledged  that  be 
had  given  them,  but  had  given  them 
merely  as  matters  of  common  civility. 
As  he  concluded  his  speech  the  squaw 
gave  a  load  scream,  and  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother.  The  old  chiefe 
proceeded  to  judgment,  and  whether 
guided  by  tiie  justice  of  the  case,  or 
touched  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
squaw,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  damages, 
sentencing  the  offender  to  give  the 
broken-heart^  fiur  one  a  yefio w  fea- 
ther, a  brooch  that  was  then  dangling 
from  his  nose,  and  a  dojwn  beaver- 
skins.    The  sentence  was  no  soonor 
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pronounced  than  the  squawy  reeover- 
ed  from  her  8woon>  sprang  on  her 
feet,  clapping  her  hands  with  joy,  and 
crying  outj ''  now  I  am  ready  to  court 
again/' 

Perhaps  of  all  the  beings  that  walk 
the  earth  the  German  has  the  least 
natural  sensibility.  He  was  intended 
for  an  honest,  plodding,  pains-taking 
creature,  and  snch  he  is,  when  he  fol- 
lows common  sense  and  obeys  the  orii 
ginallaw  of  his  being. 

But  the  affectation  of  French  liveli- 
ness andj  Italian  sensibility  has  the 
effect  on  the;poor  Teuton  of  ren- 
dering him  irresistibly  ridiculous. 
Having  no  faculty  of  either  graceftd 
mirth  or  poetic  feeling  in  himself,  he 
always  overstrains  the  mark  in  botbj 
and  contrives  to  exhibit  himself  either 
the  mountebank  or  the  maniac. 

On  Sontag's  first  successes  in  Bar* 
lin,  the  whole  capital  took  to  madnessj 
as  the  happiest  mode  of  proving  their 
sense  of  musical  perfection.  Sontag 
was  certainly  a  pleanng  singer,  wil^ 
renuirkable  facility  of  voice,  though 
feeble  in  tone,  and  with  neither  beauty 
of  person  nor  elegance  of  acting  to 
recommend  her.  But  even  this  was 
enough  to  set  the  phlegm  of  the  Ger- 
man in  an  uproar,  and  all  the  yellow 
moustaches  of  that  bristled  race  were 
convulsed  with  ecstasy.  Some  of  their 
displays  of  this  rapture  were  happilj 
expressive  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
tastes.  We  are  told  that  a  party  of 
amateurs,  especial  admirers  of  the 
lady's  talent,  purchased  from  her  ser* 
vant  a  pair  of  her  cast-off  shoes,  in 
which  tney  actually  cb'ank  her  health 
nightly,  until  this  singular  drinking 
implement  would  hold  out  no  longer. 
Whether  the  liquor  were  wine,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  beer,  the  anecdote, 
being  one  of  a  thousand  of  similar 
displays,  is  expressive. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  ex- 
tent of  modem  commerce  spreads  the 
luxuries  of  mankind.  Twenbr  years 
ago  the  sailor,  after  a  taw  weeks*  voy  • 
age  from  home,  had  nothing  to  look  to 
for  the  remainder  of  hb  time,  but  salt 
beef  and  pork.  The  idea  then  occurred 
to  some  ingenious  cook  of  packing 
meat  so  air-tight,  that  it  wonid  keep 
fresh,  at  least  for  a  certain  period. 
A  foreign  chemist  followed  the  idea, 
and  by  par-boiling  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  then  endodng  them  in  &  oases^ 


arrived  at  the  power  of  preserving  pro« 
visions  for  a  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  Ten  years  ago  the  thought 
occurred  to  an  American  trader  of 
carrying  ice  to  Calcutta.  He  embark-, 
ed  his  ice  in  the  American  winter^ 
and,  though  he  lost  a  third  of  his  cargo 
on  the  way,  carried  the  other  two- 
thirds  up  the  Ganges,  where,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Deluge,  it  has  be- 
come a  regular  enjoyment.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  not  unjustly,  gave 
the  American  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark 
of  his  approval,  and  we  hope  that  he 
has  made  his  fortune  by  this  time. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  the  same 
venture  has  been  made  to  the  Brazils, 
and  the  burning  mouths  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Rio  Janeiro  are  cooled^ 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  1 10 
in  the  shade,  by  water  congealed 
where  it  stood  at  zero  in  the  son. 

A  few  years  ago  turtle  was  inac- 
cessible for  half  the  year  in  London  f 
and  now  the  aldermanic  worshippers 
of  this  most  honoured  production  of 
the  great  waters  may  command  it 
every  day  in  the  year  ;  consigned 
from  the  spot  where^the  turtle  sighed 
thor  last  under  the  blue  skies  and 
along  the  shark-guarded  shores  of 
Jamaica,  eases  hermetically  sealed 
convey  the  coneocted  ambrosia-  to 
our  shores,  and  men  may  partake  of 
the  raptures  of  city  feasting  for  five 
shillings  a  pint.  We  ahafi  yet  see 
turtle  among  the  ddicuB  of  hackney- 


But  another  luxury  is  about  to  bo 
added  to  the  Ust.  A  company  is 
formed  to  send  Milton  oysters  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whether  alive 
or  not,  we  have  not  yet  heard.  The 
speculation  is  equally  fiv-seeing  and 
philanthropie.  It  is  intended,  when  a 
lodgment  lias  once  been  fairly  made 
in  Africa,  to  extend  it  to  Ceyfon  and 
Bengal;  thenoe  to  invade  China, 
unless  the  Empmr  shall  regard  it  as 
an  English  device  to  gain  footing  in 
the  Celestial,  Empire.  But  the  com* 
pany  aver,  that  though,  like  the  bidia 
Company,  they  have  no  views  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  they  reg^urd 
the  oyster  as  the  preparative  to  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  amity, — ^die  Em- 
peror, let  tdm  be  however  suspicious, 
being  utterly  incapable  of  breaking 
off  his  connexion  with  the  conntry 
which  supplies  such  matchless  delica- 
cies, tf  I^  him  taste  but  a  single 
oyster,*'   say  they»  tn  an  efflux  of 
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patriotuin,   **  and   he   is   ours   for 
ever." 

The  Committee  on  the  Wellington 
trophy  are  gpradoally  approaching  the 
season  when  people  awake  from  the 
torpors  of  'wintery  and  beg^  to  ask 
what  the  world  has  been  doing  in  the 
mean-time.  We  have  certainly  no 
defiire  to  urge  the  Committee  to  any 
premature  activity.  But  the  public 
will  naturally  wish  to  believe  that  a 
monument  will  be  produced  wortby 
of  the  great  Duke,  of  the  great  crisis 
in  which  he  turned  the  scales  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  people  by  whose  en-  . 
thusiasm,  Talour»  and  love  of  freedom, 
Europe  was  finally  relieved  from  the 
thralaom  of  its  most  formidable  ene- 
my. 

Of  what  nature  should  the  monu- 
ment be  ?  is  the  first  question .  We  say, 
let  it  be  greai^  or  notlung.  All  our  pub- 
lic monuments  have  failed,  in  the  first 
object  of  all  monuments,  that  of  be- 
ing a  national  honour.  A  paltry  per- 
formance may  not  lower  the  name  of 
the  hero,  but  it  lowers  the  dignity  of 
the  nation.  The  sculptures  in  St 
Paul's,  in  a  mass,  we  believe,  have 
never  excited  much  national  Tanity ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  any  English- 
man of  taste  ever  willingly  led  any 
foreigner  round  the  monuments  in  the 
Catl^dral,  or  ever  led  him  within 
flight  of  them,  without  a  touch  of  na- 
tional shame.  Why  is  all  this  ?  Sim- 
ply because  the  whole  affair,  has  been 
penuriously  conceived,  and  the  execu- 
tion generally  ^o^ecf.  A  return  has 
been  just  published,  by  order  of  Par- 
liament, of  the  monuments  in  St 
Paul*s  and  Westminster  Abbeyi  and  of 
their  expenses*  up  to  December,  1837. 
In  the  Abbey  there  are  seven*  in  St 
Paul's  thirty*three, — ^the  whole  cost 
amounting  to  LJ32,175.  A  consi- 
derable sum,  no  doubt ;  but  when  we 
recollect  that  thb  is  spread  over  eighty- 
seven  years,  the  return  being  from  the 
year  1750  to  the  present  moment,  it 
scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  a 
couple  of  balls  a-year  at  Devonshire 
House,  or  the  keep  of  a  stable  of  hun- 
ters by  a  country  squire.  The  ''keep*' 
of  hb  JRadical  Royal  Highness  the 
Pake  of  Sussex,  with  his  sinecure 
rangership,  his  tax-free  lodgingps,  and 
his  showy  allowance  of  18,0&  Bri- 
tish, pounds  a-year,  a  total  amountmg 
to  about  L.25,000l  annually,  would 
have  paid  the  whple  sumj  in  five  of 


those  sixty  good  years  during  which 
his  Radical  Royal  Highness  has  lived 
at  ease  like  any  Tory  gentieman,  and 
shone  the  very  central  illumination  of 
tavern  dinners  ;  if  he  is,  after  aU,  but 
a  twinkling  light  in  the  paper  lantern 
of  party. 

They  certainly  manage  those  mat- 
ters in  another  style  on  the  Continent. 
Here  Ministers  can  give  nothing. 
They  are  afraid  of  Joseph  Hume's 
frigid  physiognomy ;  or  of  Mr  Wak- 
ley's  regard  for  the  pocket  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  o^  of  Mr  Thomas  Duncombe's 
value  for  public  credit,  or  of  any  other 
.  known  patriot^s  respect  for  principle, 
and  a  threat  of  voting  "  on  the  otner 
side."  Spring  Rice  would  be  elec- 
trified through  every  fibre  of  his  little 
frame  at  the  very  sound  of  a  sixpence 
required  in  advance  for  the  rudest 
memorial  that  ever  figured  since  the 
Pyramids ;  Lord  Glenelg  would  start 
from  his  slumbers  ;  and  perhaps  even 
the  Prender  would  forego  one  dinner 
at  the  Palace,  and  ponder  over  the 
terrors  of  the  phenomenon.  As  for 
the  still  higher  powers,  they  unfor- 
tunately have  so  much  to  do,  and  so 
littie  to  do  it  with,  not  above  a  mil- 
lion a-year  for  all  the  expenses  of 
liveries,  and  a  table  fit  to  feed  a  Mi- 
nister every  day,  and  plump  up  the 
rather  decaying  cheeks  of  poor  Lord 
Palmerston^  and  supply  Lord  Mel- 
bourne gratig  with  the  claret  and  tur- 
tie  necessary  to  his  declining  years^ 
that  it  would  be  presiunption  to  look 
for  anything  in  those  quarters.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  resource  ?    The  nx- 

Sences  of  the  public.  Which  public 
ave  in  general  but  very  few  sixpences 
at  their  disposal,  and  find  them  fully 
employed  in  paying  their  taxes,  and 
the  thousand  penalties  under  which  a 
man  lives  in  this  freest^  and  happiest^ 
and  dearest  of  all  communities  and 
countries. 

But  to  the  question  of  the  Welling- 
ton trophy.  What  shall  the  design 
be  ?  Shall  it  be  a  Colunm,  an  Arch, 
an  Obelisk,  or  Temple?  The  Greeks, 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  all  intel- 
lectual beauty  in  design,  cannot  aid  us 
much  in  those  points,  for  we  have 
scarcely  any  remaining  memorial  of 
their  trophies.  The  Greek  trophy 
was  generally  a  small  erection,  fixed  on 
the  locality  of  the  achievement.  Thus 
we  have  the  tombs  of  Marathon.  But 
their  place  of  glory  was  the  Teng9ie. 
There  they  erected   the   statue,  or 
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tarned  the  public  homage  into  the 
shape  of  a  brazen  tripod^  or  folden 
shield,  or  helmet  inscribed  with  the 
hero's  name,  and  thus  gaTO  him  a 
canonization  to  the  full  as  legitimate  as 
the  Pope,  and  which  might  be  well  en- 
Tied  by  St  Dominic  or  St  Francis. 
But  until  we  can  build  Parthenons 
and  Temples  of  Jupiter  Olvmpius,  this 
display  of  national  gratitnde  is  beyond 
ns.  The  Romans  must  be  our  models, 
for  want  of  better.  The  opulence  of 
the  Emperors  and  the  love  of  the  Ro- 
man for  Tastness,  whether  that  inclu- 
ded g^randeur  or  not,  made  them  gi^e 
the  preference  to  the  triumphal  arch, 
and  the  national  ostentation  made  them 
place  those  monuments  of  the  national 
successes  where  they  would  be  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.  Thus  the 
Arches  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Seyerus  and  Titus,  stand  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  the  former 
city,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest 
thoroughfare;  the  openings  of  the 
Forum,  a  place  through  which  proba- 
bly every  idler,  politician,  knave,  or 
trafficker  of  Rome  passed  at  least  once 
every  day  of  his  life.  Yet  those  arches 
afford  no  very  striking  evidence  of 
Roman  taste.  They  were  once  crowd- 
ed with  statues,  and  still  are  loaded 
with  bas-reliefs.  Even  some  sort  of 
taste,  or  perhaps  of  penuiy,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  performance ;  for  the  arch 
of  Constantine  was  a  good  deal  fur- 
nished with  its  figures  nrom  the  plun- 
dered Arch  of  Titus.  In  addition  to 
this  heaviness  and  cast  of  sculpture, 
which  the  Roman  evidently  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  the  arch,  it  cannot  stand 
by  itself  the  solitaiy  centre  of  some 
great  area — ^it  must  lead  to  something. 
It  is  in  its  nature  a  gateway,  and  the 
gateway  must  stand  in  front  of  some 
great  public  building,  which  always 
degrades  the  effect  of  the  arch  by  its 
superior  height  and  mass ;  or  at  the 
entrance  of  some  great  thoroughfare, 
which  renders  it  common  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  till  it  becomes  vulgar,  till  all 
higher  associations  die  away  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  trophy  becomes 
merely  a  convenient  passage  for  carts 
and  carriages,  Jews  and  jackasses. 
All  this  is  exemplified  every  hour  in 
Paris.  The  solitary  arch  in  front 
of  the  Tuileries  looks  little  better  than 
a  magnified  sentry-box,  and  the  Porte 
St  Denis  to  be  merely  a  huge  turn- 
pike^gate*  daubed  with  all  the  mirs 
that  belongs  by  right  of  nature  to  a 


Parisian  street  in  winter  or  summer, 
and  carved  with  inscriptions  which 
none  but  a  rambling  Englishman 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  read.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this  experience,  we  have 
an  Arch  isolated  in  front  of  Bucking, 
ham  Palace.  But  there  it  certainly 
can  sustain  as  little  disgrace  from  the 
comparison  as  it  could  add  decoration 
saxj  where,  the  Palace  and  the  Arch 
being  perfectly  fitted  to  keep  company 
with  each  other.  Though  we  may  bo 
surprised  to  find  that  deformity  is  so 
dear,  the  Arch  being  said  to  have  cost 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  Palace  upwards  of  a  million  I 

The  next  Question  would  be  of  the 
Column.  This  has  certainly  one  qua- 
lity of  importance.  It  is  less  liable  to 
rum  than  any  other  monument.  Give 
it  a  solid  foundation,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  but  an  earthquake  can  touch  it. 
We  have  the  case  m  point  of  the  fall 
of  every  temple  of  Greece,  or,  at  least, 
their  extreme  dilapidation ;  there  is  not 
a  surviving  roof  in  any  temple  of  anti- 
quity.  In  Rome  all  is  decay ;  thatmakes 
bread,  however,  for  the  antiquarians 
who  live  by  quarrelling  over  the  ruins. 
Yet  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  stand,  and  are  likely  to  standi 
till  the  exigencies  of  some  Pope  shall 
sell  them  to  some  London  stone-cutter, 
or  they  are  broken  up  by  the  hammer 
of  a  Roman  republic  to  Macadamize 
the  streets  ofthe"  Eternal  City"  for 
the>  march  of  mind.  Pompey*s  pillar, 
in  spite  of  the  Turks,  still  stands,  for- 
tunate  perhaps  in  its  incapability  of 
being  calcined  into  lime  ;  and  seems 
likely  to  bid  defiance  to  every  thing 
but  the  Pacha,  who  having  already 
turned  his  attention  to  breaking  up  the 
Pyramids  for  the  purpose  of  damming 
up  the  Nile,  may  in  some  freak  of  ra- 
dical reform,  or  some  similar  insanity, 
order  the  heaving  down  of  this  fine  old 
column. 

It  is,  we  may  presume,  a  source  of 
some  national  pnde,  that  if  we  have 
the  worst  temples  of  Europe,  and  the 
most  unsightly  palaces,  we  have  the 
tallest  column.  Our  **  tall  bully,"  the 
Column  of  the  Fire,  is  202  feet  high ; 
the  Napoleon  Column  of  the  Place 
Vendome  is  133 ;  Trajan's  in  Rome 
is  132;  Antonine*s  129;  and  Pom- 
pey*8  88,  all  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Nelson's  Pillar  in  Dublin  is 
130.  The  London  Column  has  the 
signal  original  disadvantage  of  being 
placed  in  the  lowest  possible  position. 
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in  a  nooky  and  cloae  x>n  the  le^el  of  the 
river.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  original 
error  more  palpahle,  in  their  nev 
street;,  of  wmch  the  Column  would 
have  made  a  fine  terminating  object 
they  have  closed  up  the  vista  with  a 
house,  a  thriving  shoemaker's  shop, 
above  which  just  one-half  of  the  Co- 
lumn is  seen,  towering  like  an  exag- 
gerated chiomey,  with  a  gilt  chimney- 
pot. 

But  the  Column  has  one  plain  ob- 
jection as  the  monument  of  a  hero.  It 
has  nothing  appropriate.  It  repre- 
sents nothing.  It  might  as  well  stand 
for  the  embbm  of  worship  as  of  war, 
the  trophy  of  a  ploughing-match  as  of 
a  battle.  Napoleon,  in  imitation  of 
the  Trsyan  Column,  and  in  order  to 
escape  this  generalization,  which  de- 
stroys the  effect  especially  intended, 
covered  his  pillar  with  bronze  castings 
of  his  wars.  This  costly  and  laboured 
covering  is  dbcemible  just  for  half  a 
dozen  feet  upwards,  and  not  an  inch 
more.  Beyond  that,  it  might  as  well 
be  covered  with  arabesque  irom  Mec- 
ca, or  gingerbread  from  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  All  is  whollv  indistinguish- 
able. The  expense,  the  metal,  and 
the  glory  are  as  wholly  thrown  away, 
as  if  the  Austrian  cannon  had  been 
converted  into  so  many  candlesticks. 
Triyan's  Column  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. All  is  confusion  half  a  dozen 
feet  above  the  eye.  Then  we  desire 
to  see  something  of  the  figure  and  fea- 
tures of  tiie  hero ;  we  see  nothing ; 
we  know  no  more  of  him  than  if  he 
were  a  hundred  feet  under  ground. 
Though,  as  we  are  told,  the  heart  of 
Trivjan  alone  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  pillar,  enclosed  in  a  vase, 
whether  of  porphyry  or  gold,  the  po- 
sition might  be  appropriate,  for  no- 
thing would  be  lost  to  the  spectator 
which  he  could  have  seen  on  the  ground. 
But,  at  the  height  of  the  Vendome  Pil- 
lar, Napoleon  is  no  more  to  be  recog- 
nised Uian  if  he  were  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Bhmc. 

The  figure  of  George  IV.  which 
we  saw  with  wondering  eyes  moulded 
day  by  day  on  the  top  of  Kmg^s  Cross, 
glrowing,  like  Joseph  Hume's  fame, 
into  daily  deformity,  and,  like  it,  of 
mire,  and  to  return  to  mire,  gives  just 
as  faithful  an  image  of  the  King  to  the 
eye  of  the  London  populace,  as  the 
Napoleon  bronze  does  to  his  loving 
subjects  of  the  good  city  of  Paris. 
For  in  neither  case  are  the  features 
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visible  without  a  telescope.  A  bust  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  skull  of  a  ba« 
boon  might  be  placed  on  the  shoulder^ 
of  either  with  equal  advantage.  Place 
a  statue  of  Wellington  on  a  column  200 
or  250  feet  high,  and,  for  any  conoei- 
vable  Durpose  of  recognition,  we  might 
as  well  pUce  him  in  die  moon.  Take^ 
for  instance,  the  York  Column  loddng 
into  St  Jameses  Paik.  What  does  it 
exhibit  to  the  eye  ?  The  figure  of  a 
colossal  negro  wrapt  in  a  colossal 
cloak,  and  leaning  on  a  colossal  sword* 
No  man  living  can  discover  it  to  be 
the  Duke  of  York. 

Another  point  of  importance  is,  the 
expense  of  tne  structure  which  is  thus 
to  bear  the  hero  out  of  ught.  A 
handsome  column  could  not  be  built 
for  less  than  twentv  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  all  probability  it  would  cost 
twice  the  sum.  But  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  we  might  haveagroup  of  bronae 
complete,  the  hero  on  horseback,  sur« 
rounded  by  the  emblems  of  the  rescued 
nations,  or  standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
or  under  almost  any  other  condition 
which  would  require  a  group  of  four 
or  five  figures.  Tnus  the  column  would 
double  the  expense,  while  it  absolutely 
extinguished  the  only  thing  which  we 
wished  to  see. 

Another  design  has  been  suggested, 
that  of  a  temple,  to  contain  the  monu- 
ment ;  but  if  this  temple  be  large,  it 
must  b®  costiy ;  if  smaU,  it  must  be 
trivial.  In  either  case  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  bronae, 
which,  even  in  this  climate,  resists  the 
open  air ;  while  granite,  marble,  iron, 
or  any  other  material  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  rots,  rusts,  and  pe* 
rishes  by  the  common  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Besides,  the  money  !»- 
vished  on  the  accessories  must  be 
taken  from  the  principal  olject ;  and 
the  more  showy  the  temple,  the  mora 
starved  the  statue. 

The  next  suggestion  is  an  obelisk, 
and  on  this  there  have  been  strong 
diversities  of  opinion.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  passion  for  obelisks,  arising 
from  motives  in  which  we  eannot 
share.  They  regarded  them  in  some 
degree  as  emblems  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  covered  them  with 
hieroglyphics,  probably  giving  some 
details  of  the  seasons ;  and  by  thus 
turning  sepulchral  stones  into  alma- 
nacks, exhibited  their  notions  of  the 
sacredness  of  science.  But  the  quet* 
tion  remains  whether  the  obelisk  earn 
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be  applied  to  the  xnain  object  of  aU 
memorialBy  tbat  of  giving  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  memorable  individuals? 
We  are  fidlj  aware  that  the  obelisk 
may  be  constructed  on  a  much  grander 
gp^ifl  than  the  world  has  ;f  et  seen ;  that 
the  Egyptians^  by  confining  them  to  a 
single  block  of  stone^  necessarily  li< 
mited  their  size;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  s^pe  of  the  obelisk 
which  would  prevent  its  being  built 
to  300  or  500  feet  high#  covered  with 
bronzes*  accessible  by  galleries  run* 
ning  round  the  edifice,  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  as  many  hundred  square 
feet,  and  altogether  forming  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  ornaments  that 
the  public  eye  could  rest  on.  We 
fully  allow  that  if  the  purpose  were  to 
commemorate  the  exploits*  and*  in 
fiictf  supply  a  monumental  history*  the 
obelisk  would  be  the  very  form  on 
which  we  should  fix*  from  its  gran^ 
deur*  from  its  associatbns*  from  its 
IndestructUnlity  of  form*  and  from  its 
capacity  of  receiving  every  species  of 
decoration. 

But  the  public  taste  must  be  con* 
suited*  imd  here  the  public  taste  is 
right.  If  it  erects  a  bronze  to  Wel- 
lington* it  desires  to  see  the  resem- 
blance of  Wellington*  and  it  desires 
to  see  the  noblest  work  of  art  that  its 
subscription  can  produce.  It  has  no 
desire  whatever  to  see  the  contribu^ 
tion,  which  was  intended  for  the  statue 
alone*  lavished  on  the  work  of  brick- 
layers and  stonecutters*  while  the 
statue  dwindles  into  a  work  of  public 
parsimony*  and  thus  shames  the  sub- 
scribers %&  much  as  it  discredits  the 
arts,  and  degrades  the  hero. 

Thus  the  three  expedients*  the 
arch*  the  obelisk*  and  the  column*  are 
equally  unsttited  to  the  present  pur- 
pose* with  the  additional  objection  to 
building  a  new  column*  that  London 
already  possesses  the  finest  column  in 
the  world*  and  that  ten  times  the  pre- 
sent subscription  to  the  Wellington 
memorial  (namely*  that  proposed  at 
the  west  of  the  metropolis)  would  not 
build  such  another.  Thus  the  matter 
remains  for  the  present. 

In  these  remarks  there  has  been  no 
allusion  made  to  the  species  of  contro- 
versy that  had  arisen  on  the  very  for- 
mation of  the  monument.  The  idea 
of  the  statue  having  been  first  adopted 
in  the  City*  but  ^re  paralyzed  by 
the  suffular  and  perverse  detennina- 
tion  to  unit  ibo  monument  to  a  mark 
of  the  gratitude  of  London  for  the 
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Duke's  acUvity*  whcin  Minister*  ]« 
promoting  the  City  improvements 
and  opening  London  Bridge.  This 
curious  limitation  was  strongly  op** 
posed  in  the  committee*  but  the  ma- 
jority deciding  that  it  should  take 
effeet*  the  great  Duke  figures  only  as 
the  bridge4)uilder.  The  result*  how- 
ever* was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  those  who  conceived  that  he  had 
merits  more  understood  by  the  empire* 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  military 
fame*  This  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  consideration*  and  upon  this  have 
arisen  the  enquiries  into  the  fitness  of 
the  various  kinds  of  memorial  chosen 
by  antinuity.  The  City  memorial  is 
intended  to  be  an  equestrian  figure* 
erected  in  front  of  the  Mansion-house* 
a  fine  position  for  publicity*  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  respect  which 
the  City  can  pay.  Where  the  military 
trophy  will  be  raised  \a  still  a  ques- 
tion. Tfcie  parade  of  &e  Horse 
Guards  would  be  a  striking  position 
for  the  warrior  who  has  so  much  en- 
nobled the  British  arms.  The  walk 
in  St  James*s  Park*  the  centre  of 
Trafalgar  Square*  with  half  a  dozea 
other  sites*  are  open  to  discussion* 
But  whatever  be  tne  place*  we  hope 
the  memorial  will  be  a  triumphal  oha#- 
riot*  with  the  great  warrior  visible* 
and  however  raised  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd*  not  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  will  necessarily  render  the  features 
indistinet.  WelUngton  ought  to  be 
seen  by  all ;  his  features  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  the  view  of  the  empire  by 
whieh  he  is  honoured*  and  the  tran- 
script of  this  most  illustrious  of  living 
men  ought  to  be  delivered  down  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  latest  posterity*  that 
delights  to  look  upon  the  form  and 
eountenanoe  of  the  mighty  of  those  agee 
that  stamp  the  fates  of  the  world. 

Seeretanr  King*  who  wrote  the 
elever  ^'  memoir  of  his  own  Time*'* 
says  that  among  all  the  remarkable 
men  in  his  recollection  he  never  saw 
above  one  or  two  who  possessed  **  pre- 
sence of  mind*"  whieh  he  defines  to  be 
the  faculty  of  knowing  what  is  exactly 
the  thing  to  be  done  in  the  emergency. 
In  common  parlance  this  is  termed 
<'  havmg  one's  wits  about  one.'*  We 
should  wish  to  know  in  what  elass  of 
the  quick  witted  he  would  have  placed 
the  sulject  of  the  following  recmit  ad- 
venture. 

As  the  diligMiee  which  daily  sets 
out  from  Vienna  for  Hungary  stopped 
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to  breakfast  at  one  of  the  Tillages^  a 
Colonel  of  the  Hungarian  Gnard,  irho 
happened  to  ride  into  the  inn-yard, 
was  struck  by  the  attractions  of  a 
young  and  respectable  female  who  had 
just  lighted  from  the  carriage.  He 
came  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  ex- 
hibited the  peculiarly  aristocratic 
airs  of  that  peculiarly  aristocratic 
corps,  paid  the  young  lady  marked 
attentions,  and  annoyed  her  and  a 
female  friend  who  travelled  with  her 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  At  length  the 
carriage  set  out  again,  and  the  lady 
hoped  that  she  was  free  from  her  sud- 
den and  Tery  troublesome  admirer. 
She  was  mistaken.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Colonel  was  seen  in  full  gallop 
after  the  diligence,  which,  of  course, 
he  soon  overtook.  Riding  up  to  the 
window,  he  again  addressed  the  lady, 
told  her  that  he  had  delayed  merelv 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting  a  fresh 
horse,  and  that  he  intended  to  follow 
and  ascertain  where  she  resided. 
This  impertinence  greatly  chagrined 
her,  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  she 
sat  in  silence.  The  Colonel,  however, 
persisted,  and  attempted  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  her,  which  the  live- 
liness of  his  charger,  a  handsome  Sty- 
rian  horse,  made  every  moment  a 
more  difficult  affair.  At  length,  the 
horse  and  the  rider  being  equally  ob- 
stinate, the  matter  came  to  a  quarrel, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  narrowly 
escaped  being  dismounted.  Still  per- 
sisting in  keeping  his  place  at  the 
window,  a  passenger  in  the  coach,  a 
remarkably  simple-looking  and  silent 
person,  observed,  that  if  M.  le  Colo- 
nel wished  to  come  into  the  coach  he 
would  give  up  his  seat  to  him  and  ride 
*the  horse  for  a  while.  The  Colonel 
was  delighted  at  the  proposal,  and  the 
seats  were  instantly  exchanged;  the 
gallant  hussar  recommending  it  to  the 
traveller  to  ride  carefully,  as  his  horse 
was  remarkably  high-spirited  ;  the 
traveller  shrunk  at  the  news,  but  the 
Colonel  was  already  in  the  diligence, 
and  he  had  obviously  no  alternative. 
The  diligence  now  rolled  on,  the  tra- 
veller rode  timidly  after  it ;  but  the 
chai]ger  seemed  to  have  him  entirely 
at  his  mercv,  for  he  galloped  some- 
times past  tne  carriage  and  sometimes 
back  again,  the  rider  in  such  a  state 
of  alarm  as  attracted  all  eyes  and 
'  greatiy  amused  the  gallant  Colonel. 
At  length  the  road  emerged  into  one 
of  the  vast  heaths  which  are  kept  open 
for  the  Austrian  cavalry  manoeuvres. 


Here  the  charger  appeared  to  know 
his  own  ground  for,  a^er  a  few  snort- 
ings  and  boundings  beside  the  dUi-* 
gence,  he  was  seen  suddenly  to  turn, 
and  shoot  away  at  full  speed  far  across 
the  plain  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  road.  The  Colonel  and  the 
passengers  continued  to  gaze,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  the  unlucky  rider  un- 
horsed by  this  furious  speed.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  rider  kept  his  seat ; 
nay,  evidently  had  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  the  horse,  and  on  reaching  an 
eminence  half  a  league  off,  was  seen  to 
pull  up,  take  off  his  cap,  wave  it,  and 
making  a  low  bow  to  the  diligence, 
dash  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill. 
The  conclusion  was  now  plain ;  the 
gallant  Colonel  had  intrusted  his  va- 
mable  charger  to  some  of  the  gipsy 
horse-dealers  who  rove  through  Aus- 
tria, and  traffic  and  stealhorses  through- 
out all  Germany.  The  simple  tra- 
veller had  seen  his  opportunity,  and 
showed  the  rare  faculty  of  **  presence 
of  mind."  The  Colonel  was  outrageous; 
his  talent  for  conversation  was  now 
turned  into  wrath  at  his  own  folly, 
and  promises  to  have  the  gipsy  hang- 
ed, arawn,  and  quartered,  when  he 
could  catch  him.  The  travellers  in 
the  diligence  felt  no  sympathy  with 
the  Colonel ;  his  impertinence  had  al- 
ready made  him  unpopular.  The  di- 
ligence now  stopped  to  change  horses. 
At  the  inn  a  note  was  found,  address- 
ed to  him,  mentioning  that  his  charger 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  gal- 
loper ;  that  it  was  in  excellent  hands ; 
that  its  present  possessor  had  long 
wanted  a  horse  of  this  style  for  his 
personal  use  ;  and  that  if  the  gallant 
Colonel  had  any  more  of  the  same 
kind  in  his  possession,  they  were 
worth  taking  better  care  of.  The  note 
was  signed  Herman  Sermansky.  The 
signature  was  that  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  heads  of  a  banditti,  which  ex- 
tended its  ravages  from  the  Ukraine 
to  Buda.  The  Colonel's  taste  for  con- 
versation was  wholly  quieted  by  this 
billet-doux  ;  he  mounted  one  of  the 
tired  horses  of  the  diligence,  and  slow- 
ly returned  to  his  quarters,  to  meditate 
on  the  folly  of  falling  in  love  at  first 
sight,  and  trusting,  on  too  hasty  an 
acquaintance,  a  simple  gentlemen 
who  offered  to  take  trouble  off  his 
hands. 

The  indefatigable  H.  B.  is  proceed- 
ing  in  his  course,  with  a  pencil  as  pro- 
lific aa  it  is  unwearied.    '« The  Royal 
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Cosset,  or  her  M^esty*&  Pet  Lamb/'  is 
a  clever  affair.  But  there  are  subjects 
,too  disgusting  even  for  caricature,  and 
Lord  Melbourne's  daily  feedings  are 
among  them.  In  H.  B.'s  print,  her 
Msyesty  is  represented  as  feeding 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  it  will  excite 
the  regret  of  all  who  wish  well  to  her 
Miyjesty,  that  any  pencil  should  ven- 
ture to  place  her  m  so  degrading  a 
point  of  ught.  The  rest  of  the  Minis- 
try are  grouped  round  as  sheep,  lick- 
ing their  lips  as  they  look  upon  the 
performance.  Lord  Glenelg  is  Iving 
on  the  ground,  of  course  fast  asleep, 
while  Lord  Brougham  is  walking 
away  with  an  angry  visage  fixed  upon 
the  lady  and  the  pet,  and  over  his  head 
the  words, "  I  cannot  gloze,"  &c. 

Another,  and  methinks,  a  better 
effort  of  his  pencil  is,  '<  a  scene  in  a 
Canadian  winter."  Lord  Glenelg  has 
tumbled  into  the  water  through  the 
ice.  Lord  Melbourne,  with  Lord  John 
Russell  holdmg  his  hand,  is  venturing 
to  pluck  him  out,  but  the  effort  is  evi- 
dently  hopeless,  and  the  luckless  Co-' 
lonial  Secretaiy  is  evidently  gomg 
down ;  his  eyes,  too,  are  closmg,  and 
he  is  falling  asleep  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment he  will  be  gone  ;  but  Welling- 
ton, in  the  dress  of  one  of  the  Humane 
Society *8  men,  with  rope  and  pole, 
runs  up  to  draw  him  out. 

This  service  certainly  was  done  by 
tlie  noble  Duke  to  the  surprise  of 
every  body,  and  he  will  henceforth 
unhappily  have  to  regard  himself  as 
responsible  for  the  performances  of 
the  knaves  and  fools  whom  he  saved. 

A  third  is  "  Una  and  her  Lamb." 
The  Queen  is  seated  on  an  ass,  and 
leading  in  a  string  a  pet  lamb  with 
Lord  Melboume*s  visage  on  it.  Lord 
John  Russell  follows  as  the  dwarf. 
Thus  the  young  Queen,  who  began 
her  reig^  with  universid  popularity, 
has  become  the  subject,  and  almost 
tiie  only  one,  of  caricature.  The  po- 
pular eye  fixes  on  those  representa- 
tions with  avidity ;  and  she  has  to  thank 
her  Court  Circular  for  this  most  unen« 
viable  of  all  possible  distinctions. 

In  the  interval  of  his  attentions  to 
royalty,  which  we  believe  are  by 
much  the  most  popular  of  his  perfor- 
mances, we  recommend  to  lum  the 
honours  of  the  hero  of  Hemani,  that 
prodigious  warrior,  whose  familiarity 
with  defeat  abroad,  has  rendered  so 
deserving  of  the  favouritism  of  Minis- 
ters. And  we  think  that  the  carica- 
turist irm  be  ungrateful  to  the  merits 


of  Mr  Sheil,  whose  Popish  ^'  tribute  " 
to  the  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  loyal- 
minded  Duke  of  York,  has,  we  pre- 
sume, recommended  him  for  a  Com- 
missionership  of  Greenwich  to  her 
Majesty. 

Hone,  once  an  impudent  infidel,  but 
now,  we  believe,  a  Alethodist  preacher, 
published  some  prospectuses  of  a  His- 
tory of  Parody.  Why  has  no  clever 
collector  published  an  Essay  on  Cari- 
cature? 

An  Essay  on  Caricature  might  be 
made  an  amusing  thing,  an  angry 
thing,  or  even  a  learned  thing.  Can- 
catures  are  to  the  natural  figure  and 
physbffnomy  what  the  ridiculous  is  to 
the  real ;  of  course,  caricature  is  as 
old  as  the  sense  of  the  absurd,  the 
fantastic,  and  the  exaggerated ;  all  as 
old  as  human  society.  There  are 
caricatures  among  the  littie  bronzes 
found  in  the  Thebaid,  among  the 
marbles,  gems,  and  clays  of  Hercula- 
neum,  and  among  the  frescoes  of 
Pompeii.  The  scratches  on  the  sol- 
diers'barracks  in  the  Roman  ruins  are 
caricatures  of  their  centurions  and 
comrades.  Every  nation  of  Europe 
has  had  its  cancaturist,  and  even 
Rome,  though  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  Papacy,  always  sore  on  the  side 
of  burlesque,  has  exhibited  the  keen- 
ness of  the  satiric  pencil.  France 
under  Napoleon  had  the  bitterness 
and  the  will,  but  not  the  daring.  Yet 
where  the  caricaturist  could  take  aim 
at  a  public  personage  without  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  his  dexte- 
rity, he  sometimes  struck  hap- 
pily enough.  One  of  the  best  cari- 
catures of  the  Napoleon  era  was 
levelled  at  Prince  Borghese,  who  had 
married  one  of  Napoleon^s  sisters ; 
but  who  was  no  favourite  with  either 
his  wife  or  his  formidable  brother-in- 
law.  The  Prince  was  agood-humoured, 
quiet  creature,  with  a  great  fortune, 
and  a  great  stomach.  The  caricatu- 
rist placed  him  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  jackasses,  the  Prince  ex- 
claiming, with  a  look  of  peculiar  self- 
complacency,  the  burden  of  the  popu- 
lar French  song,  **  Oii  pent  on  etrc 
mieux  qu*au  sein  de  sa  famille?** 
(Where  can  one  be  happier  than  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family)  ? 

But  it  is  in  England  that  the  habits 
of  the  people,  accustomed  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  political  character,  singu- 
larly alive  to  the  ridiculous,  and  utter- 
ly fearless  in  giving  vent  to  every 
feeling,  have  peculiarly  fostered  can* 
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cafm^f  f»tit  esrfcfttttfe  In  its  fai^k^ 
fbrm.  BaabnTfy  RowIandBon,  and  a 
crowd  of  otiMn  followed  the  grotesque 
in  manners ;  and  there  are  few  more 
bmnorons  efforts  of  the  penefl  than 
Bunbury's  ^  Barbers*  Shop,"  a  fis^lay 
of  countenances  all  in  the  ranous 
processes  of  shaTiiig;  some  in  the 
agony  of  intraetable  beards,  some  in 
rapture  at  the  new  sensation  (A  a  clean 
chin,  some  with  erery  feature  but  the 
nose  shronded  in  soap  suds,  some 
smiling  at  their  renewed  freshness  in 
the  mirror.  Trifling  as  aU  this  nrasf 
be  in  description^  and  common|^ace 
in  reality,  me  touch  of  the  pencB 
made  it  a  performance  of  remarkable 
shill ;  a  sin^e  line  sometimes  giving 
the  expression  of  a  whole  countenance, 
a  dot  giving  a  feature,  the  entire  ex- 
hibiting at  once  the  Quick  conceptios 
and  the  practised  faeufty  of  the  clever 
designer.  Bunbury's  "  Propagation 
of  a  Lie"  was  a  snll  higher  concep- 
tion ;  a  long  line  of  weil-dressed  per- 
sonages, each  in  his  turn  adding  some- 
thing to  a  rumour,  ttU  at  last  it  swelled 
into  a  circumstantial  falsehood ;  every 
successive  face,  with  a  new  expression, 
rising  in  the  scale,  from  silliness  to 
craft,  from  craft  to  mystery;  and 
firom  mystery  to  the  broad-faced  im- 
pudence that  delighted  in  a  conscious 
Ikbrication. 

Hogarth,  the  predecessor  of  thosd 
men,  was  of  a  still  superior  class. 
The  lowest  caricaturist  is  he  who  con- 
tents himself  with  the  burlesque  of 
feature,  an  oflbnslve  and  xU-natured 
style.  The  next  higher  is  the  cari- 
caturist of  character ;  but  the  highest 
is  the  caricaturist  of  thought.  This 
was  Hogarth's  superiority.  He  threw 
on  the  canvass  representations  of  all 
the  eccentricities  of  mind.  Some- 
times tragic,  as  in  his  Yiew  of  Bedlam; 
sometimes  comic,  as  in  the  Elec- 
tion Print,  where  he  exhibits  popular 
folly,  under  the  image  of  a  man  cut- 
ting down  the  lamp-post  on  which  he 
himself  is  sitting.  Sometimes  gravely 
satiric,  as  in  the  Country  Church,  where 
he  exhibits  the  spider's  web  thickly 
drawn  over  the  aperture  of  the  parish 
poor-box ;  or  in  the  picture  of  the 
Nobleman's  Mairiage  with  the  rich 
Citi2sen*s  Daughter,  where  the  gouty 
peer  has  the  coronet  upon  his  crutches^ 
and  the  citizen's  house  is  seen  building, 
in  defiance  of  all  taste,  with  the  Tus- 
can order  above  the  Corinthian.  But 
Hogarth's  touches  of  nature  and  satiric 

Tterity  9X^  as  numerous  as  his  pic- 
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He  lored  eommon  Bf^,  botita 
valgsrity  is  forgotten,  because  hitf 
pencil  was  the  most  grapMe,  vigorous^ 
and  tme.  One  of  his  sources  of  su- 
periority is  the  constant  fulness  of  hhr 
background.  Other  artists  have  been 
content  with  the  main  action,  thus 
leaving  their  performances  naked, 
feeble,  easily  looked  over,  and  easilr 
forgotten.  But  Hogarth  crowded  fahr 
canvass  with  accessaries.  Nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  aMst  the  lea£ 
ing  irapressnon.  He  suArs  no  space 
to  bo  unoccupied.  Wherever  there 
is  room  for  an  idea,  there  an  idea  h 
fixed.  In  the  ^  Marriage  d-la-Mode," 
the  profligate  nobleman  cominsf  in 
from  hu  night  rambles  might  have 
been  represented  by  a  hundred  artists 
in  the  exhausted  plight  in  which  he 
ffing^  Mms^on  the  chair  in  his  pom- 
pons drawing-room  ;  but  how  few 
would  have  thought  of  the  tale  told  hf 
the  cap  hanging  from  his  pocket ;  or 
in  the  picture  of  the  miser's  heir  co- 
ming into  possession,  who  else  wtmH 
have  thought  of  the  money  dropping 
from  the  hoard  in  the  wainscot  ?  It 
was  this  unfailing  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, thb  richness  of  accompaniment, 
tins  heaping  of  image  on  image,  that 
made  Hogarth  so  powerful  in  his  own 
day,  and  makes  him  so  popular  In  our 
own.  ^  This  was  the  result  of  study. 
Nothing  permanent  was  ever  done 
without  long  and  anxious  toil.  And  if 
Hogarth  wrought  rapidly,  there  can 
be  no  stronger  evidence  than  this 
peopling  of  his  pictures  with  ideas, 
that  he  thought  with  matchless  in- 
dustry. 

Gilray,  though  at  a  long  interval 
in  point  of  time,  was  the  next  succes- 
sor of  this  extraordinary  artist  GU- 
ray  was  a  Scot;  he  came  to  London  to 

a  his  skill  in  gaining  subsistence  in 
huge  gathering  of  the  rich  and 
poor  of  the  earth  ;  he  had  learned  his 
art  at  home,  but  appears  to  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Gilray  painting  shep* 
herds  and  shepherdesses  must  have 
failed.      He  had  nothing  piping  or 

Eastoral  about  him.  He  was  for  the 
old,  harsh,  and  angiy  outlines  of 
life.  His  figure  gave  the  idea  of  his 
style.  He  was  a  short,  strong-made, 
muscular  man,  with  a  broa^j  bald 
forehead,  and  a  deep-seated  stormy 
eye.  Like  many  of  conscious  genius> 
neglected  by  the  world,  his  first  con- 
ception was  to  revenge  himself  on  it  by 
vigorous  satire,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
embited  his  first  strength  in  somo 
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dating  and  powerM  caricatures 
nenoiis  of  rank  about  the  Court. 

But  Whiggism,  which  like  MUton's 
image  ofsiny 

<*  Woman  to  the  wabti  and  fair, 

But  ending  foid,  in  many  a  scaly  fold/' 

often  attrafits  the  inexperienced  by  its 
speciousnessy  but  always  disgusts  the 
manly  and  intelligent  by  its  hollow- 
ness  and  perfidy,  had  lost  its  favou- 
ritism with  the  nation  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  war  of  1798. 
Its  scandalous  exaltation  of  the  fuiy 
of  the  French  mob,  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  the  English  mob  to  lollow 
their  example;  its  plaudits  6f  every 
horror  of  Paris,  in  palpable  invitation 
to  London  to  strike  the  Ministry, 
withont  regarding  for  a  moment  the 
hazards  of  the  tumult  to  all  govern- 
ment, and  its  cruel»  base,  and  utterly 
un-English  triumph  over  the  scafibld 
of  the  unhappy  Louis,  roused  the 
scorn  and  detestation  of  every  thing 
manly  in  the  land,  and  sealed  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  miserable  faction  from 
power  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Giiray's  pencil  was  turned  upon 
Uiem,  and  there  were  few  weapons 
which  could  inflict  deeper  wounds,  or 
which  struck  them  down  in  popular 
estimation  with  more  efibctive  ven- 
geance. 

His  ''  Shrine  of  St  Anne's  Hill*' 
was  capital.  Fox,  startled  from  his 
Bleep,  was  worshipping  before  the 
bloody  statue  of  liberty,  with  the 
streaming  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Convention  fixed  on  spikes 
round  the  walls  of  the  shrine.  The 
trembling  and  eonscienoe-stricken  vi- 
sage c^  Fox  formed  a  powerful  con- 
trast with  the  fixed  and  stem  coun- 
tenances of  the  decapitated  traitors 
surrounding  him.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  him  if  he  had  as  much 
conscience  as'  the  pencil  gave  him 
credit  for,  and  had  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  political  profligacy  before 
he  was  sent  to  the  tomb. 

The  **  Making  Decent "  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giiray's  more  sportive 
style.  The  accession  of  the  Whin 
to  power  in  1806,  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Pitt,  ail  event  which  turned  out  as 
ill-omened  for  themselves  as  every 
man  of  sense  regarded  it  to  be  for 
Engtand,  brought  them  immediately 
under  the  lash  of  public  indignation. 
"  All  the  Talents  '*  are  ridiculous  to 
this  hour.  If  the  Whigs  had  any 
value  for  ihek  oharacter,  tiiey  should 
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always  remain  in  Opposition ;  (or  the 
virtue  of  words  is  oheap,  and  while 
in  place  they  have  always  disgraced 
tliemselves.  The  povertv  to  which 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  principal 
Parliamentary  leaders  had  been  con- 
demned in  earljr  life  by  their  personal 
vices,  and  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  imable  to  recruit  from  the  Trea^ 
sury,  was  the  chief  point  of  the  cari- 
cature. They  were  represented  as 
all  dressing  for  th&  first  levee,  each  • 
changing  his  tattered  habiliments  for. 
the  Court  suit,  and  the  whole  group 
washing,  shaving,  powdering,  and 
scrubbingi  for  their  unaccustomed 
appearance  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
The  likenesses  were  perfect,  and  the 
ridicule  was  universal.  Another  cari^* 
cature,  of  a  more  imaginative  Q]BaB$ 
was  <'  Bonaparte,  chief  baker  of  Eu« 
rope,"  making  gingerbread  kings, 
breaking  up  fragments  of  the  Conti- 
nent into  the  dough  for  those  new  po- 
tentates, taking  some  out  of  the  oven 
complete,  as  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
Naples,  &c.,  thrusting  some  in  to  be 
baked ;  and  with  a  little  row  of  future 
kings  on  a  shelf,  scarcely  shaped,  and 
evidently  to  be  finished  at  another 
opportunity.  Among  those  abortive 
potentates  were  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey^ 
&c. 

But  those  works  deserved  a  higher 
name  than  caricatures.  Thev  were 
the  flashings  of  a  vigorous  imnd,  ec- 
centric but  vivid,  striking  directly  at 
their  object,  with  but  little  of  gro- 
tesque, and  nothins^  of  gaiety,  tart^ 
but  smiting  their  victim  with  intense 
and  haughty  ridicule. 

The  last  years  of  Giiray's  life  were 
melancholv.  Whether  solitude,  la- 
bour, or  license  turned  his  brain,  is 
not  now  to  be  ascertained.  He  be- 
came lunatic,  and  died,  after 
years  of  hopeless  suffering. 
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Great  murmurs  have  been  excited 
among  the  military  by  the  extraordl- 
naiy  measure  of  giving  the  order  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Evans.  They 
naturally  enquire,  and  the  public  en- 
quire along  with  them,  how  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  deserved?  We 
certainly  cannot  help  them  to  an 
answer  on  the  score  of  Generalship. 
What  secret  services  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  may  have  performed;  what 
armies  of  Carlists  he  may  have  routed ; 
what  fortresses  he  may  have  taken ; 
what  terror  his  name  istruck  into  the 
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troops  of  tho  Spanish  King ;  or  what 
confideacejt  gave  to  the  cause  of 
Queen  Isa]^ellaf  are  matters  which 
may  have  heen  divulged  to  the  ears 
of  her  Mijesty  and  Lord  Melbourne^ 
in  some  of  their  daily  tele-^etes,  but 
we  must  allow  that  we  are  still  in  per- 
fect ignorance  on  the  subject.  We, 
however^  cannot  doubt  that  all  these 
things  have  occurred;  that  Lieut.- Co- 
lonel Evans,  notwithstanding  popular 
notions  to  the  contrary^  has,  m  fact, 
been  a  most  gallant,  judicious,  and 
successful  general ;  actuated  solely  by 
patriotic  ardour,  raising  an  army  for 
the  mere  cause  of  Spain  and  freedom ; 
conducting  it  through  a  series  of  ope- 
rations, equally  splendid,  intelligent, 
and  marked  by  ability,  and  followed 
by  equallv  good  fortune.  The  Gene- 
ral himself  is  distinguished  for  at  once 
the  mildness  and  the  manliness  of  his 
discipline,  dbdaining  to  be  cooped  up 
within  impregnable  walls,  and  insult- 
ed hourly  by  the  presence  of  a  rabble 
of  armed  peasants;  but  heroically 
moving  forth,  storming  all  difficulties, 
contemptuous  alike  of  the  obstacles  of 
man  and  nature;  and  after  having 
routed  the  tumultuary  troops  of  the 
Pretender  in  every  encounter,  gal- 
lantly sweeping  all  opposition  before 
him  to  the  gates  of  Madrid;  when, 
isettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
restoring  quiet  to  the  distracted  coun- 
try, hailed  by  the  Spaniards  as  their 
deliverer,  and  by  the  Queen  as  the 

Sillar  of  her  throne,  this  second  Wel- 
ngton  brought  back  his  gallant 
troops,  with  whom  "  he  could  have 
gone  any  where,  and  done  any  thing," 
in  national  triumph  to  Enguind,  and 
now  reposes  on  laurels  showered  on 
him  by  his  grateful  country. 

Of  course  all  this  must  be  taken  to 
be  the  fact ;  for  nothing  short  of  this 
could  justify  the  violation  of  those 
rules  of  the  order  which  forbid  officers 
below  the  rank  of  general  to  have  the 
honour,  and  which  require  some  proof 
of  service  besides.  We  should,  how- 
ever, not  forget,  among  the  Coloners 
merits,  that  he  has  the  advantages  of 
being  a  Papist  and  a  Radical,  two 

Soints  much  in  any  man*s  favour  un- 
er  an  0*Connell  Administration. 

The  Dissenters,  Ranters,  and  other 
Radicals,  whose  delicate  aversion  to 
a  marriage  ceremony  clogged  with 
any  reference  to  reli^on  induced  our 


very  Liberal  Cabinet  to  reduce  it  to 
the  naked  simplicity  of  a  civil  con- 
tract, have  begun,  m  some  instances, 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  wori^.  They 
now  occasionally  embroider  it  with  a 
little  extempore  ritual  of  their  own ; 
have  a  preacher  standing  by  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  give  his 
own  notions  of  marriage  in  a  speech, 
and  altogether  make  the  affair  put  on 
some  remote  resemblance  to  what  it 
was,  and  what,  in  spite  of  Radical  re- 
form,  all  honest  men,  and  women  too, 
know  that  it  ought  to  be.  On  this 
subject  we  fear  that  the  objects  of  the 
inventors  have  not  been  so  fully  rea- 
lized as  their  ingenuity  laboured  to 
deserve.  We  are  indeed  perfectly  of 
opinion  that  the  new  act  has  turned 
out  but  a  meagre  source  of  revenue. 
''  Our  near  and  dear  relations*'  and 
others  taken  under  the  Ministerial 
wing  already  croak  terribly.  We 
doubt  whether  that  poor  and  worthy 
novelist  Mr  Lister  has  been  able  to 
make  his  sinecure  prolific  of  shillings; 
and  whether  the  general  locust  host 
who  were  to  have  fattened  so  com- 
fortably on  this  new  crop  of  patron- 
age, have  not  been  starved  out  of  all 
patience.  We  believe  that  the  inven- 
tion is  an  utter  and  ridiculous  failure. 
But  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding its  embroiderers,  that  neither 
priest  nor  harangue  have  any  business 
whatever  at  the  perpetration  of  the 
affair,  which  the  Jack  Russell  law  is 
pleased  to  call  a  marriage.  The  law 
says  that  the  registrar  must  be  pre- 
sent, and  there  it  stops.  It  justifies 
no  further  attendance  of  any  one;  and 
of  course  what  it  does  not  justify,  it 
totally  disregards.  The  simple  sta- 
tute may  be  embroidered,  it  is  true, 
by  having  not  merely  the  preacher, 
but  all  the  preacher's  household  in 
attendance ;  not  merely  ihe  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  reading  of 
any  thing  that  may  amuse  the  fancy 
of  the  hour.  Of  conrse  the  law  pro* 
hibits  no  merriment  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  order  of  popular  gaiety; 
and  this  freedom  the  Dissenters  have 
gained.  We  wish  them  joy  of  it. 
But  they  must  not  boast  of  having 
first  stripped  the  most  sacred  of  all 
social  forms  of  its  religious  decencies; 
and,  after  turning  it  into  a  civil  con- 
tract, dressing  it  up  again  into  the 
masquerade  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
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SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  GREECE. 


ATHENS  IN  1837. 


The  approach  to  Athens  by  sea  b 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  a  world  of 
associations  which  crowd  on  the  mind 
add  a  feeling  of  mingled  interest  and 
awe  to  the  admiration  excited  by  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  scene.  The 
panoramic  view  enjoyed  before  enter* 
ing  the  port  of  the  Piraeus  is  rich  in 
every  feature  of  picturesque  land- 
scape,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  numberless  classic  spots  embel- 
lished by  the  grand  remuns  of  antiqui- 
ty«  in  the  midst  of  which  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Egina,  studded 
with  countless  blandi,  are  imbedded. 

The  lemon  groves  of  Poros  have 
not  ceased  to  embalm  the  air  with  the 
sweetest  fragrance,  and  a  gentle 
southerly  breeze  carries  their  deUcious 
perfume  far  from  the  shore.  The 
plains  of  Troezeni  are  hid  by  Egina^ 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  islands^ 
and,  crowned  by  her  majestic  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  sits  surround- 
ed by  others,  smaller  and  less  favoured 
by  antiquity.  The  frowning  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks  which  overhang  £pi- 
daurus  mark  the  site  of  Jero>  the  sacred 
grove  of  Esculapius,  and  the  distant 
Acrocorinthus  maybe  discerned  tower- 
ing over  the  tranquil  bay  of  Cen- 
ehreae,  and  commanding  the  isthmus 
near  which  Corinth  stood,  and  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  from 
that  of  Egina.  Megara»  and  the  rich 
plains  of  Eleusis,  where  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  are  still  to  be 
discovered,  are  shut  out  from  the  view 
by  the  island  of  Salamis  $  which,  with 
the  opposite  hill  of  Corydalos,  on  the 
lower  eminence,  where  the  proud 
Xerxes  sat  contemplating  the  total 
destruction  of  his  fleet,  calls  to  me- 
mory the  undying  glory  of  Themis- 
tocles.  Between  Corydalos  and  Hy- 
mettus  extends  the  plain  of  Athens, 
terminated  to  the  north  by  the  distant 
Pentelicus  and  Pames,  and  in  the 
centre  rises  the  far-famed  Acropolis, 
surrounded  by  the  hill  of  the  Museium, 
now  called  the  Philopappus,  the 
Pnyx  and  Anchesmus.  From  the  sea 
the' whole  plain  apjpears  to  form  one 
continued  forest  of  olive-trees,  whose 
sombre  hue  contrasts  with  the  dazzling 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple 
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of  Jupiter  Olympius.  The  eoast  to 
the  east  of  Hymettus  is  mountainous 
and  beautifully  wooded,  extending 
about  thirty  miles,  until  it  terminates 
abruptly  in  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, where  Plato  and  his  youthful 
philosophers  sat  gazing  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  varied  by  the  scat- 
tered Cyclades.  Cape  Sunium  is  a 
dangerous  place  for  mariners,  and  is 
interesting  to  Englishmen  as  being  the 
scene  of  Falconer*s  Shipwreck. 

The  harbour  of  the  Piraeus  is  a 
spacious  basin,  embraced  by  two  arms 
of  rocky  land,  which  form  gigantic 
natural  piers ;  on  the  point  of  the 
larger,  which  is  on  the  south-east  side^ 
an  indifferent  light  has  been  erected 
on  a  sort  of  mast,  which  assists  the 
boatmen  in  discovering  the  entrance 
at  night,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance  ;  near  it  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and  at  his 
side  the  gallant  old  MiaouUs  has  lately 
been  interred.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  neck  of  land  are  the  deserted 
harbours  of  Munychia  and  Phalerum, 
and  the  rising  ground  in  the  centre  is 
Uie  spot  whence  Pausanias,  King  of 
Sparta,  witnessed  the  battle  fought 
with  Alcibiades  on  the  plain.  The 
Philhellene  Gordon,  another  distin- 
guished geueral,  occupied  the  same 
post  during  the  late  war. 

On  entering  the  harbour,  the  pedes- 
tal of  blocks  of  white  marble  is  seen, 
on  which  formerly  stood  the  winged 
lion,  which  now  adorns  the  Place  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  The  town  of  the 
Pineus  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  is  built 
on  a  regular  plan,  and  there  are  already 
several  handsome  edifices  and  nice 
looking  streets.  All  the  land  belonged 
to  government,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convent  of  St  Spiri- 
dion,  of  which  it  was  the  property, 
and  has  now  been  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  isLmd  of  Scio,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  was,  however,  accepted  by  them 
only  on  condition  of  its  being  made  a 
free  port,  and  the  .harbour  being 
deepened.  The  Sciotes  are  the  rich- 
est of  the  Greeks,  many  of  them  being 
established  as  merchants  at  Marseilles, 
2h 
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Trieste,  and  all  over  the  Levant, 
but  they  have  not  all  yet  decided  on 
returning  to  Greece. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  had  not  preferred  fix- 
ing the  capital  at  the  Piraeus,  ^vhich 
would  have  contributed  much  to  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  metropolis,  and 
Athens  is  near  enough  to  have  ena- 
bled the  town  to  profit  by  the  attrac- 
tion offered  to  strangers  in  her  un- 
rivalled remains  of  antiquity.  One 
might  go  even  farther  and  ask,  why 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  not  chosen 
as  a  good  site  for  the  capital,  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  there  be  more  cen- 
tral between  the  Morea  and  continen- 
tal Greece,  and,  being  placed  between 
the  two  Gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina, 
would  bo  nearer  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  without  being  farther  from 
the  Levant  ?  The  capital  would  have 
been  close  to  an  almost  impregnable 
position  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  and 
Athens  might  have  been  made  a  sort 
of  Oxford,  a  nest  of  learning  and  an- 
tiquities. The  Government  would 
there,  as  at  the  Pirseus,  have  had  the 
facility  of  possessing  the  land,  and 
thus  avoiding  all  contentions  and  dis- 
cussions with  proprietors,  who  natu- 
rally  dislike  seeing  a  valuable  piece  of 
ground  swallowed  up  by  a  public 
square  or  street.  This  question  was 
not  left  undiscussed  by  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment, and  they  must  have  had 
powerful  reasons  indeed  which  coiUd 
prevent  them  from  adopting  this  idea. 

From  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  the 
Germans  have  made  a  good  road  of 
five  miles,  traversing  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  plain;  those, 
however,  have  been  well  drained,  and 
numbers  of  hired  carriages,  and  even 
an  omnibus  and  a  mail-coach  are  con- 
stantly seen  driving  back  and  for- 
ward, besides  waggons  laden  with 
goods,  which  contrast  oddly  with  the 
eamels  and  pack-horses  which  are  still 
employed.  A  contract  vras  made  by 
Government  to  have  a  railway  con- 
structed, but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

On  approaching  Athens,  the  Acro- 
polis and  town  are  for  a  while  con- 
cealed  from  the  road  by  the  Pnyx, 
when  a  sudden  turn  presents  them  to 
the  view ;  the  antique  Acropolis  boldly 
rearing  bis  hoary  head,  crowned  by 
the  Propylaea,  the  temple  of  Wingless 
Victory,  and  the  more  modern  tower 
ot  Odyswus  j  the  Pnyx  on  the  right. 


with  the  Betna  or  rostrum,  and  the 
seats  for  the  audience  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  and  the  Areopagus  or  hill  of 
Mars,  where  St  Paul  preached  the 
worship  of  **  the  unknown  God  ;" 
lower  down  the  temple  of  Theseus,  in 
all  its  perfection  and  symmetrical  beau- 
ty, and  behind  it,  the  modern  town 
rising  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  gran* 
dour. 

The  town  is  entered  by  the  long 
and  straight  street  of  Mercury,  which 
traverses  it,  rising  gradually  until  it 
ends  in  front  of  the  new  palace  which 
King  Otho  is  building.  The  houses 
on  each  side  are  generaUy  white*wash- 
ed,  having  green  "jaloiuiett"  and  bal- 
conies, and  containing  shops  or  coffee- 
houses on  the  lower  storey ;  there  are, 
however,  still  many  gaps  to  be  filled 
up.  A  tall  palm-tree  has  been  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  which  formed, 
probably,  the  ornament  of  a  Turkish 
garden  ;  this  gives  it  an  Oriental  look, 
but,  indeed,  nowhere  can  such  extra- 
ordinary contrasts  be  seen  as  at  Athens ; 
the  same  half  acre  of  ground  often 
contains  two  or  three  remaining  co- 
lumns of  an  ancient  portico,  a  small 
Christian  chapel  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
Venetian  watch-tower,  a  Turkish 
mosque  or  bath,  with  its  accompany- 
ing cypresses  and  palm-trees,  and  a 
modern  fashionable-looking  residence, 
all  appearing  more  astonished  the  one 
than  the  other,  at  finding  themselves 
in  such  a  motley  company.  It  is  cu- 
rious thus  to  see  distinctly  marked-out 
the  different  phases  of  the  varied  exist- 
ence of  this  interesting  city. 

The  street  of  Mercury  is  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  that  of  Eolus,  which 
terminates  at  the  Temple  of  the  Winds, 
close  under  the  Acropolis ;  unfortu- 
nately, the  largest  house  in  the  street, 
occupied  by  the  War  Office,  has,  by 
neglect  of  the  town  architects,  been 
allowed  to  be  built  quite  out  of  the  line 
of  the  street,  and  one  of  its  shoulders 
stands  forward  in  the  most  awkward 
way.  This  blunder  has  also  the  bad 
effect  of  hiding  a  part  of  the  little  oc- 
tagonal Temple  of  Eolus  when  looked 
at  from  tho  Street  of  Mercury.  Near 
the  intersection  of  these  two  streets, 
one  of  the  old  Greek  churches  has 
been  renovated  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
eathedral,  and  in  it  all  the  public  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  performed ;  it  is 
very  small,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a 
new  and  larger  one  will  soon  be  built. 
There  is  also  one  of  the  old  Venetian 
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chiurelies  siandiBg  in  the  buM«  of  tho 
Street  of  Mercmry«  which  destroy s. very 
much  its  effeety  but  tlioy  have  delayed 
pttUiog  it  down  oa  account  of  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Atheniausy  and  the 
poeitive  want  of  serviceable  churches. 
There  were  in  Athens,  before  the  Re- 
volutioii,  about  three  Imndred  and  fiAy 
Greek  cburchesy  which  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ta  twenty  people ;  few 
of  these,  however,  were  unii\)ured 
during  the  war,  and  most  of  them  were 
Tery  small.  The  new  palace  on  the 
rifiiBg  ^ound  at  the  end  of  the  Street 
of  ^lereury,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  Uie 
second  stoceijr,  although  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
but  they  are  buiktuwin  a  very  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  although  net 
large,  it  will  eertainly  be  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  plan,  by  a  German 
architect,  is  good,  the  position  com- 
manding, and  the  white  marble  of 
Pentelkus  will  give  it  a  most  brilliant 
and  dairiing  effect.  They  have  re- 
opened the  ancient  quarries  of  marUe^ 
and  have  formed  a  good  road  from 
Pentelicus  to  the  town,  on  which  some 
very  fine  blocks  have  been  transported 
thither  by  means  of  trucks  drawn  by 
ten  or  twelve  horsesyand  sometimes 
even  a  hundred  men  assist  in  pulling. 
There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  at  work  in  the  quarries, 
Germans  and  inhabitants  of  Tinosj 
the  latter  are  by  far  the  ablest  work- 
men, being  accustomed  to  quarry  a 
black  marble  found  on  their  island. 

An  extensive  and  handsome  row  of 
stabling  has  been  built  for  the  King, 
between  the  new  and  the  temporary 
palaces ;  they  are  now  occupied  by 
the  royal  horses,  which  are  hardlv  so 
handsome  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  facility  of  procuring  Arab  blood 
iu  Greece.  A  military  hospital  and 
the  mint  are  tlie  onlj^other  edifices  of 
any  size  which  have  been  buUt,  except 
the  barracks,  which  were  formed  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Vaivode*s  or 
Turkish  Governor's  house.  There  are, 
however,  many  very  handsome  private 
houses,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Austrian  Minister ;  they  are  gene- 
rally built  in  a  court  or  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  which  de- 
stroys the  appearance  of  the  streets, 


but  in  those  of  Mereury,  Eolus,  and 
Minerva,  tliis  is  not  the  case. 

The  other  streets  of  Athens  are 
hardly  deserving  of  the  name,  as  they 
are  narrow  winding  lanes,  dlsplayiog 
the  most  marked  contempt  for  regu- 
larity. The  old  Turkish  bazaar  still 
remains,  but  it  was  never  remarkable 
for  any  thing  but  noise,  filth,  and  want 
of  air,  being  a  small  wretched  street, 
lined  with  low  shops,  or  rather  booths, 
and  covered  with  ragged  awnings. 
The  street  of  Minerva  intersects  at 
right  angles  that  of  Mercury,  a  little 
lower  down  than  that  of  Eolus ;  it  is 
exceedingly  vride^  and  was  intended* 
in  the  first  plan  of  Athens,  which  has 
since  been  modified,  to  form  a  grand 
approach  from  the  palace  to  the  Acro- 
pous,  to  which  it  was  to  ascend  by 
flights  of  steps  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  street,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  Propylsea.  In  this  plan  it  waa 
proposed  to  build  the  palace  on  a  gentlci 
rising  ground,  north  of  the  town ;  but 
this  part  of  it  was  abandoned,  and  tho 
street  remains  without  any  apparent 
reason  for  its  being  nearly  twice  as  wide 
as  any  other  in  Athens  ;  a  very  good 
house,  which  stood  iu  the  line  of  the 
proposed  street,  was  pulled  down,  and 
consequently  paid  for,  to  complete  this 
monument  of  the  changeableness  of  a 
government. 

There  have  been  many  projects  for 
the  new  city  of  Athens,  among 
others  a  magnificent  plan  was  maoe 
by  an  architect  of  Berlin,  and  laid 
before  King  Otho.  It  was  found, 
however,  though  very  beautiful,  quite 
impracticable  Arom  the  immense  ex- 
pense which  would  be  incurred.  The 
idea  was  to  build  a  marble  palace  in 
the  ancient  Greek  style,  on  the 
Acropolis,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Pardienon,  Erechtheium,  and  Propy- 
Isa ;  and  they  were  to  be  united  to 
the  Pnyx  and  Areopagus  by  a  gigan- 
tic hiidge  which  was  to  form  ue  ap- 
proach to  the  King's  residence.  Otho 
showed  better  taste  in  preferring  to 
live  amongst  his  sul^jects  in  the  town, 
and  restoring  the  antiquities  on  the 
Acropolis  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  with  the  exception  of 
statues  broken  and  lost. 


THE  COUNT  ABMANSP£RG. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present     Athens  that 
year  (1837)i  the  intelligence  reached    married    to 


King  Otho   had   been 
Amelia    Mari^   eldest 
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daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ol- 
denburg. The  pride  of  the  Greeks 
was,  however,  considerably  humbled 
by  .a  report  that  his  Hellenic  Majesty*s 
proposals  to  several  other  daughters  of 
German  Princes  had  been  rejected, 
before  one  had  been  found  disposed  to 
share  the  throne  of  Modem  Greece. 
The  King  had  been  absent  from 
Greece  about  nine  months,  having 
left  the  Arch- Chancellor,  Count  Ar- 
mansperg,  in  Athens,  with  the  most 
unlimited  power.  During  this  inter- 
regnum the  number  of  the  Count's 
enemies  had  greatly  increased,  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  occupy  hb  elevated  post 
much  longer ;  hb  successor  was  even 
named,  and  was  said  to  be  on  his  way 
to  Greece  with  their  Majesties.  The 
Count  Armansperg  had  indeed  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  King  of 
Bavaria  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
King  Otho,  and  to  return  to  Ger- 
many, the  result  of  the  successful  in- 
trigues of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Athens,  who  had  pre- 
vailed on  his  imperial  master  to  send 
an  envoy,  the  Count  Orloff,  to 
Munich  to  demand  the  Arch- Chan- 
cellor's recall ;  but  this  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  as  he  still  hoped  to 
navo  time  to  outmanoeuvre  his  ene- 
mies before  the  King's  arrival.  His 
hopes  were  increased  by  the  fact  of 
his  receiving  no  answer  from  King 
Otho  to  his  request  for  permission  to 
retire  from  his  service ;  this  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  invitation,  or  to 
give  it  the  real  meaning,  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  his  son,  and  that 
the  latter  might  attempt  to  retain  him 
in  Greece.  The  Count,  therefore, 
made  use  of  all  the  resources  of  di- 
plomatic intrigue  to  keep  his  place. 

Among  the  foreign  Ministers  at 
Athens  the  representative  of  Russia 
was  his  most  powerful  enemy,  and 
those  of  England,  France,  and  Austria 
supported  him  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
tain the  almost  supreme  power  which 
he  had  hitherto  exercised;  but  hb 
Britannic  Majesty*s  minbter- Plenipo- 
tentiary was  his  warmest  and  most 
active  friend. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Minister 
had  been  for  some  time  the  exact 
sequel  of  that  of  the  Russians  in  1831  ; 
and  had  not  the  recall  of  the  Count 
Armansperg  put  a  stop  to  it  in  time, 
the  parallel  might  have  been  continued 


to  the  end  ;  another  victim  might  have 
shared  the  fate  of  John  Capo  D'Istria, 
and  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin, while  the  Englbh  name  would 
have  become  as  odious  to  the  Greeks 
as  that  of  the  Ru&sbns.  The  admini- 
stration of  Armansperg  had  all  along 
been  characterised  by  the  most  posi- 
tive imbecility,  yet  he  ever  expe* 
rienced  the  same  powerful  and  un- 
varying support  from  the  Englbh 
Minister.  Not  on!  v  was  weakness  the 
chief  attribute  of  the  Count's  govern- 
ment, but  he  abo  contrived  to  remove 
from  power  every  one  who  appeared 
to  possess  the  abilities  which  were 
wanting  in  him.  Maurer*s  and  AbeFs 
dismissal  from  the  regency,  and  Co- 
letti's,  Schinas*s  and  Lesuire's,  from 
their  different  departments,  after  Ar- 
mansperg became  Arch- Chancellor, 
are  striking  proofs  of  this. 

No  accusation  against  the  Count 
was  spared  by  the  Greeks,  but  the 
want  of  a  national  representation  ren- 
dered their  complaints  unavailing,  if 
not  imheard ;  their  only  means  of 
making  known  their  dissatbfaction, 
was  by  the  public  joumab,  which  at 
that  time  teemed  with  every  species  of 
reproach  and  abuse  of  their  govern- 
ment. So  much  so,  that  the  editor  of 
one  of  them,  '*  The  Saviour,"  who 
had  written  openly  on  the  subject  of 
the  many  abuses  of  power  which  were 
then  much  talked  of,  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  assassinated,  or  at 
least  well  cudgelled,  by  several  of  the 
irregular  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Theodore  Grivas,  an  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  during  the 
war  of  independence,  but  now  one  of 
the  most  abject  partisans  of  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  editor  of  the 
Saviour  was  returning  from  riding 
about  dusk  in  the  evening,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  of  his  house,  where  he 
saw  several  ragged  dirty-looking  men 
standing ;  when  he  dismounted,  one 
of  them  advanced  towards  the  horse, 
and  the  editor,  not  suspecting  any 
evil  intention,  told  the  man  to  bold  it 
until  hb  servant  came,  and  turned  to 
the  door;  but  another  stepped  be- 
tween him  and  the  house,  while  the 
first  struck  him  on  the  head  from  be- 
hind with  t^e  hut-end  of  a  pistol  ; 
the  editor  fell,  but  not  being  much 
stunned,  he  succeeded  in  getting  up 
and  rushing  to  the  door,  which,  for- 
tunately for  him,  opened,  and  the  vil- 
lains;  hearing  people  comiDg>  disap- 
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peared  as  fast  as  they  could.  They 
Iff  ere  traced,  however,  to  the  house  of 
Grivas,  which  they  entered,  although 
when  he  was  interrogated,  he  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  &ct. 

It  has  n^ver  been  ascertained, 
whether  their  intention  was  positively 
to  murder  the  editor,  nor  whether  the 
Count  Armansperg  had  any  hand  in 
it,  as  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert  he 
had ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
take  any  great  pains  to  investigate  the 
matter,  nor  to  have  the  offenders 
punished.  The  editor  of  the  Saviour 
applied  for  and  obtained  from  the 
head  of  the  police  a  couple  of  gen 
dartnes  to  accompany  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  was  seen  walking  about 
the  streets  with  his  military  escort. 
He  once,  seeing  the  Count  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  had  the 
malice  to  cross  over  and  pass  close 
before  him  with  his  armed  guard. 
On  his  continuing  to  write  in  a  still 
more  virulent  tone,  if  possible,  the 
Arch-Chancellor  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  libel  and  defamation, 
and  he  was  accordingly  tried  by  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
and  found  guilty  ;  but  on  his  appeal- 
ing he  was  again  tried  by  the  Appeal 
Court  in  the  island  of  Syra»  and  was 
finally  acquitted. 

The  Arch- Chancellor  was  accused  of 
squandering  and  misapplying  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  dates 
of  the  payments  of  the  loan,  and  the 
amount  of  the  annual  deficit  of  the  re- 
venues to  meet  the  expenditure,  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  some  reason 
for  asking  what  had  become  of  the 
money  which  they  had  to  pay  interest 
for,  and,  at  some  future  period,  to  re- 
fund. 

It  is  true,  the  budgets  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  were  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  State,  but  there  was  a  long 
list  of  expenses  besides  those,  which 
•  was  subjected  to  no  control,  and  the 
Arch- Chancellor  had  to  render  no  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship. 

Many  reports  were  in  circulation, 
the  truth  of  which  cannot  bo  vouched 
for,  although  they  seem  not  to  be  ut- 
terly without  foundation.  It  was 
sai^  for  instance,  that  when  the  Count 
succeeded  in  having  Maurer  and  Abel 
withdrawn  from  the  regency,  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  colleague  named  to  fill 
tho  vacancy,  who  would  always  be  of 
his  opinion;  and  that  he,  therefore, 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasure  the 


sum  of  70,000  francs  to  clear  off  the 
debts  of  a  person  whose  creditors  pre- 
vented his  leaving  Munich  ;  and  had 
thus  secured  unanimity  in  the  Regen- 
cy, as  the  third  member,  finding  him- 
self in  a  minority,  had  withdrawn  his 
opposition.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
Count's  landed  property,  which  was 
encumbered,  had  been  cleared  of  bur- 
dens greater  than  the  whole  amount  of 
the  remuneration  he  had  received  for 
his  services  in  Greece ;  but  the  truth 
of  such  reports  can  only  be  judged  of 
by  those  most  intimately'  acquainted 
with  his  private  affairs. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Greeks  was 
considerably  increased,  and  had  they 
not  hoped  for  some  favourable  change 
on  the  arrival  of  the  King,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  to  what  lengths  they 
might  not  have  gone.  The  Greeks 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  there  are  few  who  have 
not  served  a  bloody  apprenticeship  to 
violence  and  crime.  Any  rising  of 
the  people  would  therefore  immediate- 
ly be  accompanied  by  the  most  san- 
guinary cruelty ;  of  this,  the  late  dis- 
turbances in  Messenia,  Maina,  and 
Roumelia  have  given  a  melancholy 
proof. 

The  Arch- Chancellor  felt  then  that 
he  was  standing  on  slippery  ground, 
and  that  it  would  reauire  a  powerful 
exertion  to  regain  a  firm  footmg.  He 
first  had  the  report  of  his  approaching 
recall  contradicted  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner,  and  a  person  attached  to 
the  English  embassy,  went  so  far  as 
displaying  a  soi-duant  despatch  from 
England  which  declared  it  to  be  false; 
and  this,  only  a  few  days  before  it  was 
proved  to  be  true.  It  was  said  that 
the  King  had  requested  to  have  the 
English  man-of-war  steamer  attached 
to  the  fleet,  to  convey  him  and  his 
royal  bride  from  Trieste  to  Athens, 
but  that  the  English  Minister  had  con- 
trived to  have  a  frigate,  the  Portland, 
sent  instead,  whose  commander  was 
his  intimate  friend;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  latter  had 
received  private  instructions  to  make 
the  voyage  as  long  as  possible,  which 
is  corroborated  by  its  extraordinary 
duration.  The  Count  next  attempted 
to  persuade  the  Council  of  State  to 
present  an  address  to  the  King  on  his 
arrival,  in  which  the  wisdom  and  abi- 
lity of  his  administration,  and  the  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  state  of  the 
country  under  it,  were  to  be  pointed 
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out  with  a  glowiBg  encomium  on  the 
high  legblaliTe  si^  ezecntlve  powers 
ofthe  Arch-Chancellor  himself.  Three 
oa\y  of  those  eminent  dignitaries  ds- 
elined  sigmng  this  fulsome  tribute  to 
the  Yanity  and  ambition  of  so  worthy 
a  statesman.  Every  species  of  ilat- 
tery,  and  even  bribery  was  attempted^ 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  affix  thdr 
HRtch-wished  for  signatures  to  this  ex- 
traordinary dociHBenty  buty  to  their 
•honour  be  it  recorded,  in  yain.  The 
three  oouncillors  of  state  were  George 
Ooundouriottisy  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Primate  of  the  warlike  island 
of  Hydra;  Bottasis,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  <tf  the  rival  island  of 
Speteis;  and  Baltinos,  head  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  families  of  the 
Morea.  The  Count  also  gave  circu- 
lation to  a  report  that  he  was  about  to 
comply  wilh  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  a  constitution,  and  that  he  was  at 
present  occupied  diligently  in  prepar- 


ing this  important  obgeot.  This  was 
the  most  cunning  ruse  he  made  use  of, 
as  the  constitutional  party  of  Greece 
was  the  most  violent  of  his  oj^nents ; 
and  he  calculated  upon  their  wishing 
not  to  disturb  his  legudative  opera- 
dons,  when  their  object  was  the  con- 
cession of  the  longed  for  constiMion. 
These  plots  were  wcU  combined,  but 
they  were  destined  to  fall  to  pieces  on 
the  14th  of  February,  when  the  Port- 
land  was  descried  sidling  up  the  Gtdf 
of  •Eginabeforea^e  southerly  breeze, 
bearing  the  royal  party  and  the  sue- 
ceesor  of  the  Count  Armanspei^. 
When  tiie  Count  went  on  board  the 
frigate,  totally  unoonsdous  of  his  ap- 
proaching foil,  the  King  presented  him 
to  Mr  KQdhart»  Secretary  of  State  for 
Fordgn  Afairs  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  that  he  had  received  the 
Count's  resignation,  «id  sanctioned  It. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  KINO  AfID  QU^N. 


The  following  day  the  King  drove 
into  Athens,  wearing  the  handsome 
dress  of  the  Greek  palicars,  in  an  open 
carriage,  with  the  young  Queen.  His 
dokana  or  tunic  was  of  dark  blue  vel- 
▼et,  embroidered  with  silver,  which 
are  the  national  colours,  and  the  red 
cap  was  also  embroidered .  The  Queen 
wore  a  white  satin  dress  and  bonnet, 
and  her  extreme  youth,  togetlier  with 
that  of  his  Mi^jesty,  gtive  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  couple  of  children  sitting 
alone  in  the  spacious  landau  of  their 
parents,  and  playing  at  royalty.  Thev 
were  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  presented 
to  King  Otho,  along  with  a  gilded 
state  coach  ;  but  it  was  probably  con- 
sidered inauspicious  that  the  royal  pair 
should  be  conveyed  to  their  capital  in 
the  gift  of  the  northern  Colossus, 
therefore  a  plain  hi  ue  landau,  and  ra- 
ther a  shabby  one,  by  the  way,  was 
made  use  of  for  the  occasion.  At  the 
turn  of  the  road  from  the  Pireeus, 
where  the  town  first  presents  itself  to 
the  view,  a  triumphal  arch,  decorated 
with  laurel  and  myrtle  branches,  had 
been  erected,  through  which  the  pro- 
cession passed,  after  having  been  step- 
ped about  half  au  hour  to  let  their 
Majesties  hear  a  hymn  of  welcome 
sung  by  the  childre  n  of  the  American 
Mistiouaries*  School .  The  royal  party 


then  entered  the  town  by  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  which,  with  all  those  lead- 
ing to  die  palace,  was  lined  with 
troops,  whose  motley  appearance  and 
variety  of  costume  could  not  fall  to 
astonish  the  young  German  Princess, 
who  found  herself  suddenly  placed  on 
the  throne  of  so  singular  a  kingdom. 
The  balconies  were  crowded  with 
ladies  eag^  to  welcome  the  Queen  of 
the  Greeks,  who  expressed  to  those 
riding  around  her  the  most  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  all  she  saw  in  her 
new  dominions.  She  is  tall,  well 
made,  and  has  a  remarkably  gracefhl 
figure,  which,  united  to  a  fair  smiling 
faee  of  eighteen,  won  the  hearts  of  her 
wild-looking  sulgeets.  Their  Mijes- 
ties  were  received  with  the  loudest 
cheers,  and  the  **  gsto  t "  was  repeat- 
ed by  the  whole  assembled  population 
of  Athens,  almost  drowning  the  sound 
of  the  royal  salute  fired  by  the  artil- 
lery. 

The  Quoen  was  accompanied  by  her 
three  ladies  of  honour,  in  another  open 
carriage  ;  one  of  them  is  the  widow  of 
a  colonel  in  the  English  service  ;  ano- 
ther was  formerly  her  Majesty's  go- 
verness, and  the  third  is  a  young  lady 
of  a  noble  German  fiimily .  Another 
carriage  contained  the  Chamberlain, 
who  is  a  brother  of  the  Countess  Ar- 
mansperg,  Mr  Rudhart,  the  new  Pre* 
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vmr,  and  tiie  Kiug*8  physician*  Dr 
Roeier>  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
Wamingy  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  Gr^^by  giving  them  his  profes. 
sional  attendance  gratuitously.  The 
cortege  was  followed  by  the  foreign 
Mmisters  in  their  carriages*  the  aides* 
de-camp  and  equerries  on  horseback* 
and  an  escort  of  lancers. 

The  temporary  palace  to  which  they 
were  conducted  consists  of  three  mo- 
derate-sized private  hou8e«9  which  have 
been  taken  on  lease ;  two  of  these  are 
cUwe  together*  and  have  been  united 
by  covered  passages*  while  the  third 
and  largest  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant.  The  two  former  are  occu- 
pied by  the  royal  family*  and  the  lat- 
ter is  reserved  for  balls  and  state  oc- 
casions, being  thrown  into  one  suite 
of  apartments,  terminating  in  a  very 
handsome  octagonal  ball-room  of  sixty 
feet  in  diameter*  and  forty  in  height* 
which  has  been  added  bv  King  Otho. 
Here  the  principal  authorities*  both 
civil  and  military*  were  in  attendance 
to  receive  their  Mijesties*  and  while 
^e  King  made  the  round  of  his  ac- 
quaintances* saying  a  few  words*  pro- 
bably the  same*  to  each,  the  Queen 
found  no  better  oc^pation  than  beat- 
ing time  with  her  head*  hand*  and 
foot*  to  the  music  played  by  the  mili- 
tary bands*  as  the.  German  etiquette 
did  not  allow  of  many  presentations  at 
that  time. 

In  the  evening  crowds  of  people 
were  collected  under  the  palace  win- 
dows* and  on  their  repeatedly  cheer- 
ing* the  young  Queen  appeared  on 
the  badoony  in  a  Greek  dress*  con- 
sbting  of  a  crimson  velvet  tunic  em-- 
broidered  with  gold*  and  lined  with 
ermine  fur  over  a  white  satin  petti- 
coat* and  thej^Mt  or  red  cap*  with  a 
blue  tassel  interwoven  with  springs  of 
pearis  ;  on  the  body  of  her  dress  were 
attached  buttons  c^  single  brilliants* 
and  a  veil  of  gold  gauze  fell  from  her 
head.  This  costume  was  very  be- 
coming* and  magnificentlv  rich ;  but 
it  was  not  the  dress  of  the  country* 
and  the  Greeks  were  heard  asking  if 
their  King  had  married  a.  Janniniote  ; 
this  was  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of 
Jannina*  the  scene  of  old  All  Pacha*s 
cmeltiefi*  whieh*  though  inhabited  by 
Greeks*  is  not  included  within  *the 
frontiers  of  liberated  HeUas. 

After  leaving  a  few  days  for  the 
necessary  presentations  to  the  King 
imd  QuMD*  to  which  the  gentlemen 
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went  in  a  plain  evening  dress*  and 
the  ladies  in  bonnets  and  shawls*  a 
grand  ball  was  given  in  the  state 
rooms. 

The  variety  of  uniforms  and  Greek 
dresses  rendered  this  ball  most  bril- 
liant. King  Otho  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  Greek  general*  which  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  light-blue  coat* 
with  silver  epaulettes  ai^  embroidery^ 
and  opened  the  ball  by  leading  the 
Countess  Armansperg  round  the 
room  in  the  Polonaise;  the  Count 
followed  with  the  young  Queen*  who 
t^erwards  danced  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  courts.  Quadrilles 
and  waltzes  were  the  principal  dances* 
and  the  cotillon  was  danced  late  in 
the  evening.  The  Queen  did  not 
miss  a  single  dance*  and  seemed  quite 
enchanted  with  her  ball*  which  was  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  she  hadever 
been  at*  as  she  had  not  partaken  of 
the  gaieties  of  her  &ther*s  court.  She 
wore  very  valuable  jewds*  and  her 
dress  was*  in  all*  as  perfect  as  could 
be  produced  from  the  ''  ateiier  de 
Pfdfnyre''  in  Paris.  The  costumes  of 
a  Greek  Prince  of  Wallachia*  and  the 
members  of  the  Turkish  embassy* 
who  were  present*  contributed  to  the 
resemblance  to  a  European  fancy 
ball*  and  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
uniforms*  naval*  military*  and  diplo- 
matic* of  almost  all  countries*  and 
the  fashionable  and  modern  dresses  of 
the  ladies.  The  rooms  were  very 
crowded*  and  the  usual  buzzing  noise 
which  accompanies  sueh  aristocratic 
mobs  was  much  increased  by  the  con- 
fusion of  the  many  different  languages 
that  were  spoken  at  the  same  time. 
Kuig  Otho  spoke  German*  French* 
or  Greek  with  those  whom  he  honour- 
ed by  asking  some  insignificant  ques- 
tion* though  his  deafness  hardly  al- 
lowed him  to  recognise  in  which 
lang^ge  the  answer  was  given. 
.  French  is  the  current  language  of  the 
best  society  in  Athens,  as  it  is  spoken 
by  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  who 
have  received  any  education*  and  who 
are  admitted  into  the  most  exclusive 
cir^des*  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  mili- 
tary chiefs*  who  can  neither  read  nor 
wnte  their  own  language. 

The  proportion  of  Uie  number  of 
ladies  present  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
men* or  rather  of  the  male  sex*  was  as 
one  to  five.  -  There  were  upwards  of 
tliree  hundred  men  iu  Greek  dreesesi 
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many  of  whose  Faces^  as  well  as  their 
fonstanellas,  or  short  petticoats^  seem- 
ed to  have  undergone  a  long  fast  from 
soap  and  water.  The  Chamberlain 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  invite  all 
the  officers  of  the  Phalanx^  which  is  a 
goard  formed  solely  of  those  who  had 
fought  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  although  they  may  be 
justly  called  «the  champions  of  free- 
dom and  the  liberators  of  Greece, 
yet  are  they  little  calculated  to  form  an 
ornament  to  a  royal  ball-room,  as  their 
slender  pay  does  not  enable  them  to 
indulge  in  splendour  of  dress,  and 
their  guerilla  habits  do  not  promote 
cleanliness.  There  were,  however, 
several  magnificent  specimens  of 
Greek  palicars,  who  added  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  soldierlike,  but  rather 
swaggering  carriage,  all  the  acces- 
sories of  their  picturesque  costume. 
Nine  or  ten  of  them  performed  the 
Albanian  national  dance,  to  the 
sound  of  a  bad  fiddle  and  a  little 
jingling  guitar  played  with  a  quill, 
for  the  amusement  of  her  Majesty, 
who  did  not  seem  enchanted  'with 
this  exhibition.  The  music  suf- 
fered much  by  the  contrast  with  the 
excellent  military  band  which  had 
given  place  to  them,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  decorated  dancers,  most  of 
them  elderly  men,  consisting  of  hop- 
ping round  in  a  ring  holding  each 
other's  hands,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  witches  in' Mac- 
beth. And  these  men,  who  were  ex- 
posing themselves  in  this  absurd  man- 
ner, were  the  far-famed  Colocotroni, 
Nikitas,  sumamed  the  Turkophagos, 
or  Turk-eater,  Makryani,  Vasso  of 
Montenegro,  Nota  Botzaris,  and 
others  equally  celebrated.  If  there 
had  been  any  thing  classic  in  this 
dance,  or  the  slightest  pretension  to 
antiquity,  or  even  a  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  Pyrrhic  or  other  ancient 
Greek  dances,  it  might  have  been  in- 
teresting,  but  this  was  merely  the 
dance  of  the  Albanians,  a  totally  dis- 
tinct race  of  men  from  the  Greeks. 

The  dress  of  the  Greek  ladies  has 
now  lost  all  its  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities, except  the  red  cap,  with  its 
long  blue  tassel,  which  is  often  richly 
embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  or  pearls ; 
but  at  this  ball,  even  that  last  remnant 
of  the  Greek  ladies*  costume  was 
rarely  to  bo  seen ;  so  much  has  the 
iuuovation  of  modem  fashion  changed, 
even  in  that  small  comer  of  Europe. 


This  is  hardly  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
dress  worn  some  years  ago  was  far 
from  becoming.  There  were  few 
handsome  Greek  women  present,  al- 
though in  general  there  are  more 
pretty  faces  to  be  seen  in  Greece,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than 
elsewhere;  but,  unfortunately^  they 
are  rarely  unattended  by  great  defects 
of  figure,  and,  what  is  common  to  most 
southern  nations,  the  women  are  sel- 
dom so  handsome  as  the  men.  In  all 
other  respects,  this  ball  resembled  a 
crowded  assembly  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  young  Queen  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  person  in 
the  room,  and  her  manners,  although 
naturally  a  little  embarrassed  from 
the  unaccustomed  part  she  had  to 
play,  were  dignified  and  graceful. 
Above  all,  she  had  a  happy  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  often  ren- 
ders irregular  features  more  attractive 
than  the  cold  perfection  of  beauty. 
It  had  been  her  constant  wish  from 
her  childhood  to  visit  Greece ;  her 
ci-dlevan/govemessdescribes  the  enthu- 
siastic interest  she  had  always  felt  in 
the  study  of  Greek  history ;  and,  when 
she  heard  that  the  Prince  Otho  had 
been  called  to  the  throne  of  Modem 
Hellas,  she  had  naively  expressed  an 
ardent  wish  to  share  it  with  him. 
Several  years  afterwards,  she  met  by 
the  merest  accident  at  a  German 
watering  place,  the  young  King,  tra- 
velling as  the  Count  de  Missolonghi, 
with  his  mother  the  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
and  their  alliance  was  speedily  con- 
cluded. It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
with  a  peculiar  feelifig  of  joyful  ex- 
citement that  she  visited  as  Queen  of 
Greece  the  classic  environs  of  Athens ; 
and  the  lovely  weather  of  the  months 
of  Febraary  and  March  heightened 
much  the  enjoyment  of  her  morning 
rides.  She  had,  however,  lately  given 
up  riding  on  horseback,  which  was 
interpreted  by  her  sanguine  subjects 
as  a  probable  realization  of  their  ardent 
wish  for  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  This  would  indeed  contribute 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  reigning  family, 
because  the  children  of  the  King  are 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, and  their  bigotry  might  then 
cease  to  groan  at  the  recollection  of 
their  King  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  their  Queen  a  Protestant. 

In  th9  meaQ-time  the  Count  Arman^i 
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sperg  was  making  preparations  for  his 
departure,  although  it  was  whispered 
that  he  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes 
of  resuming  at  least  some  part  of  his 
former  power ;  and  the  Countess  deter- 
minedy  like  the  French  postilions^  who 
crack  their  whips  and  push  their  horses 
on  coming  to  tlie  post-house  at  the  cud 
of  a  stage*  to  give  a  last  ball*  to  which 
their  Migesties  were  invited. 
.  The  Countess  shared  the  fate  of 
most  setting  suns,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  counting  the  number  of  friends 
she  was  to  leave  at  Athens.  The  Port- 
land was  lying  at  the  Piraeus  to  take 
the  £x-arch-cbanc^or  to  Malta,  but 
the  £x-arch-chancellor  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  go,  untilhe  received  an  intima- 


tion from  the  King  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  embark.  The  Count  took 
the  King's  hint,  au  pied  de  la  letire,  but 
no  more ;  he  embarked,  but  did  not 
sail ;  after  having  staid  a  few  days  on 
board  the  frigate  at  anchor,  and  find- 
ing no  plausible  pretext,  or  perhaps  at 
last  giving  up  all  hopes  of  remaining  in 
Greece,  he  left  the  Piraeus  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Malta. 

It  is  said  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Mu- 
nich, the  King  of  Bavaria  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  climate  would  not  agree 
with  him,  and  recommended  his  trying 
that  of  his  country-house,  which  is  at 
some  distance;  but,  whether  the  royal 
solicitude  is  authentic  or  not,  it  appears 
that  the  Count  had  retired  thither. 


St  ATE  OF   POPULATION— HYD£A. 


The  present  kingdom  of  Greece 
possesses  a  population  of  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  be- 
ing little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of 
that  contained  in  ancient  times  within 
the  present  frontiers  of  King  Otho*s 
realms.  This  want  of  people  not  only 
paralizes  all  agricultural  enterprises, 
but  also  checks  the  improrement  of 
the  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  coim- 
try ;  the  exorbitant  rate  of  work  be- 
ing higher  than  any  possible  produce 
of  the  labour,  and  ihe  extensive  tracts 
of  land  lying  untilled  being  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  cultivator  to  sow  each  year 
in  fresh  land,  instead  of  adopting  a 
rotation  of  crops.  This  formidable 
evil  had,  certainly,  a  prior  claim  to  the 
attention  of  the  Greek  Government 
to  any  other  subject  of  improvement ; 
yet  it  has  not  only  been  neglected,  but 
the  efforts  of  private  individuals  to 
promote  colonization,  and  those  of  co- 
lonists themselves,  have  been  positive- 
ly discouraged.  The  number  of  feast 
days  is  another  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  work,  but,  were  the  population  in- 
creased by  colonization,  the  working 
classes  would,  undoubtedly,  call  for  an 
abolition  of  many  of  their  holidays. 
'  Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  of  the  Government 
ought  to  have  been  a  prompt  increase 
of  population ;  and  there  are  greater 
facilities  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 
new  country  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object. 

Were  the  Greek  Government  more 
popular  and  more  encouraging  to  emi- 
{pnmts,  a  le98  tedious  means  ifoqld 


present  itself  than  that  of  the  natural 
augmentation  by  the  growing  up  of 
generations,  and  without  encountering 
the  serious  difficulties  attending  the 
settlement  of  foreign  emigrants  in  a 
country  already  partially  inhabited, 
whose  amalgamation  with  the  natives 
is  generally  doubtful ;  besides  this, 
the  danger  of  a  change  of  climate 
would  be  avoided.  There  are  stiU 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  Greeks  in 
Roumelia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Turk- 
ish islands,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
crowd  over  to  liberated  Greece,  if 
they  were  sure  of  protection  and  en- 
couragement. 

They  are  animated  by  the  same 
feelings  of  hatred  of  their  Ottoman 
masters,  as  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Greece  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  for  them,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  slavery,  as  they  are  without  lead- 
ers, the  few  of  any  education  and 
talent  having  flocked  to  the  shrine  of 
liberty,  and  become  subjects  of  his 
Hellenic  Majesty.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  some  appearance,  lately,  of 
the  Thessalians  being  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  neighbours 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  frontiers, 
but  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  success, 
although  little  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed of  their  eventually  becoming  free. 
The  Ottoman  empire  is  evidently 
crumbling  to  pieces,  in  Europe  at 
least,  and  the  Greeks,  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Moslem,  are  their  natural 
successors  in  the  possession  of  that 
rich  country,  which  exteu^s  from  th^ 
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Morea  to  the  Balkan.  Russia  and 
Egypt  seem  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
spoils  of  the  Sultan^  were  they  not 
kept  in  check  by  England  and  France ; 
but,  if  Greece  has  time  to  prove  her 
solidity,  although  unable  to  dispute 
the  prize,  would  she  not  be  more  use- 
ful to  all  parties,  when  holding  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles  under 
their  joint  protection,  than  if  any  one 
obtained  them  at  the  expense  of  some 
important  concession,  as  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  force  of  arms  will  carry 
the  point  ?  It  is  the  obvious  interest 
of  England  and  France  to  make  use  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Giant 
of  the  North;  and  would  it  not  be 
easier,  and  more  advantageous,  for 
them  to  resist  his  colossal  force,  by 
thus  forming  an  embankment -to  pre- 
vent his  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
than  to  drive  him  back  with  their 
fleets  ?  And  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  she  admits  her  inability  to 
possess  herself  of  that  important  point 
by  conquest,  when  defended  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  ought  not  to  object 
to  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  fourth 
friendly  power,  in  whose  councils  she 
would  have  as  much  influence  as  the 
other  two  competitors.  England  and 
France  might  also  suffer  a  greater  loss 
than  that  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles,  if  Greece  is  left  in  her 
present  state  of  neutral  insignificance, 
as  i^e  would  not  &il  herself  to  &11 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Moscovite 
monster,  and  not  only  the  Black  Sea, 
but  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant 
would  become  a  Russian  lake. 

In  the  mean-time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Greek  Government  could  procure 
'settlers  from  the  Turkish  empire,  if 
they  held  out  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement to  them.  It  is  true  the 
Turks  try  to  prevent  emigration, 
though  a  Greek  would  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  eluding  their  vigilance  ; 
but  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Samoa,  who  left  their  coun- 
try after  the  revolt,  two  years  ago, 
met  with  too  cold  a  reception  from  the 
Teutonic  statesmen  in  Greece  to  in- 
duce others  to  follow  their  example. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the 
appearance,  cluiraeter,  and  even  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
parts  of  Greece ;  in  the  dress,  there 
are  two  great  divisions  formed  by  Uie 
foustaneUa,  or  short  petticoat,  which 
is  worn  by  the  inhabitmits  of  conti- 
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uental  Greece  and  tlie  Merea,  and 
may  be  called  the  military  dress,  while 
the  short,  but  very  loose  trousers  are 
chiefly  worn  by  the  islanders  and  sea- 
men in  general .  The  latter  are  cdled 
the  trousers  of  Hydra,  as  nothing  tiait 
is  ever  worn  in  that  nest  of  hardy  and 
gallant  sailors.  They  wear  two  waist- 
coats, and  a  jacket  of  a  peculiar  form, 
generally  of  dark  blue  or  gnetk  cloth, 
embroidered  with  Uaek  silk  braid; 
and  the  loose  trousers,  which  arc 
formed  of  eight  or  nine  yards  of  a 
dark-coloured  calico,  sewed  together, 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  for  the  foot 
to  pass  through  ;  this  b  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  wi^  a  cord,  and  a  sash  of 
different  coloured  dlk  is  worn  over  it. 
The  red  cap,  with  the  blue  tassel,  call- 
ed the  fessU  forms  the  head-dress ; 
uid  their  doak,  or  capote,  is  like  a 
sentry-box,  woven  of  goat's  hair,  with 
two  holes  for  the  arms  when  they 
choose  to  put  them  out,  and  a  hood 
over  the  head. 

The  Hydriotes  w^re  the  first  who 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  fast-sailing 
ships  to  meet  the  Tiurkish  fleet.  Those 
ships  had  been  built  for  other  and 
more  pacific  purposes,  but  were  now 
armed  and  manned  by  the  brave  old 
MUouIis  and  his  daring  Ifilindom, 
destined  to  work  out  their  country's 
freedom. 

The  bland  is  a  mere  barren  rook, 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not  even 
possess  a  safe  harbour ;  the  inhabi- 
tants who,  like  most  blandmv,  are 
sailors  by  nature,  were  therefore 
obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  the 
sea;  the  poorer  conveying  goods  in 
small  boats  between  the  mainYand  and 
the  blands,  and  the  richer  taking  large 
vesseb  into  the  Black  Sea#  whence 
they  conveyed  corn  to  the  different 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some- 
times even  beyond  the  Pillan  of  Her- 
cules. Thus,  large  fortunes  were  made 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  occasional 
demand  for  com  at  any  price,  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  but  chiefly 
in  Spain.  Handsome  houses  were 
soon  built  at  Hydra,  which  grew  into  a 
flourishing  mercantile  town  and  tran- 
sit depot. 

The  Hydriotes  were,  before  the 
ReiFolution,  well  known  in  the  Le- 
vant for  the  honesty  of  thmr  deaUags, 
and  among  themselves  large  sums  were 
paid  or  lent  without  bond  or  leceipt. 
During  the  warof  independenoe,tfaey 
played  a  most  dbtinguisfaed  part ;  the 
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lionest  and  enterprisiDg  merobaiitfl 
formed,  with  their  etigfat  but  fast  sail- 
ing vessels,  a  navy  justly  dreaded  by 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  Ibrahim 
Pacha»  on  sailing  past  Hvdraj  ex- 
claimed, <'  Ah,  when  shall  I  hold  thee, 
thou  little  England?'* 

The  gidlant  old  Miaonlis  is  now 
dead,  but  many  nearly  equally  cele- 
brated are  still  alive,  among  others, 
the  brave  Criesis,  who  is  now  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Navy. 

Most  of  &e  rich  Hydriotes  sacrifi- 
ced a  great  part  of  their  fortunes  du- 
ring the  war  in  fitting  out  ships, 
which  were  often  lost  or  used  as  fire- 
ships,  but  they  will  probably  now  re- 
ceive some  compensation,  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  are  discussing  the  question. 
The  name  of  the  brulotier  Kanaris 
was  inserted,  b;^  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  list  of  those  who  begged  for  in- 
demnification ;  but  the  honest  sailor 
declared  that  he  had  never  lost  any 
thing,  and  never  had  had  any  thing  to 
lose,  and  therefore  claimed  nothing. 
Kwaris  is  not  a  Hydriot,  but  from 
the  Island  of  Ipsara,  which  has  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The 
Greek  Government  has  given  to  the 
Ipsariotes  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ere- 
tria  in  Eubcea,  which  possesses  a  good 
harbour,  and  there  they  have  founded 
a  town.  Kanaris  is  not  an  old  man, 
and  holds  the  rank  of  post-captaiu  in 
the  Greek  navy.  He  never  wears 
the  uniform,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  Uie  English  navy,  except  on 
state  occasions ;  his  usual  dress  is 
muoh  like  that  of  Hydra.  His  ap- 
pearance is  not  prepossessing,  althougli 
there  is  a  look  of  determination  in  his 
swarthy  countenauee,  snub  nose,  thick 
curly  hair  of  the  deepest  black,  and 
his  short  stout  figure.  His  wife  is  a 
pretty  woman,  enire  deux  ages,  and  he 
has  a  son  of  nineteen,  who  has  been 
educated  at  Paris,  but,  like  most  sons 
of  great  men,  he  is  little  likely  to  con- 
tinue the  renown  of  the  family. 

When  Kanaris  reeeived  the  Greek 
order  of  knighthood  the  other  day, 
the  ckar^  d'affaires  of  a  northern 
state  asked  him  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  Grand  Signer  intended  to 
confer  on  him  the  highest  Turkish 
decoration  ?  The  brulotier  answered, 
with  much  quickness,  ''that  he  be- 
lieved the  Sultan  did  wish  to  put  a 
grand  cordon  round  his  neck,  and  to 
attach  it  to  the  tallest  mast  in  his 
oavy/'  It  will  be  tecolleeted  that  Ka- 


naris had  destroyed  with  his  fireships 
many  of  the  finest  Turkish  vessek. 
Unfortunately  his  learning  is  not  equal 
to  his  talent  and  valour,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  collector  of  autographs,  got 
introduced  to  him  lately  at  his  house, 
and  raqueeted  him  to  write  his  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  held, 
explaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
wished  to  have  his  autograph.  The 
hero  hesitated  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  said  he  would  send  it  to  his 
house.  The  Engli^man  pressed  him ; 
he  still  refused,  repeating  his  promise, 
which  he  never  kept.  The  disap- 
pointed cdloctor  of  autographs  attri- 
buted this  "to  the  generid  distrust  of 
the  Greeks,  and  that  he  feared  that  a 
bill  <^  exchange  would  be  written 
above  his  signature;  but  he  heard 
afterwards  that  the  cause  was  more 
simple — that  the  warlike  Ipsariote 
could  not  write. 

The  language  of  the  Hydriotes 
among  themselves  is  the  Albanian, 
but  they  almost  all  can  speak  Greek. 
Their  features  are  generally  coarse, 
and  their  figures  dumsy,  which  plainly 
indicates  their  having  been  a  colcmy 
from  Thrace  or  Macedonia.  They 
are  of  a  proud  and  stem  ^position, 
and  are  considered  phlegmatic  by  the 
more  lively  Athenians. 

The  town  has  sufiered  considerably 
by  several  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Many  houses  fell,  and  a  few 
lives  were  lost ;  but  the  most  serious 
damage  done  was  the  destruction  of 
the  cisterns  for  containing  rain  water, 
as  there  are  neither  weUs  nor  springs 
on  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were 
encamped  more  than  two  months  in 
the  open  fields,  and  the  fear  of  the 
falling  houses  prevented  their  almost 
ever  venturing  into  the  town.  For- 
tunately the  weather  was  fine ;  but 
they  incurred  some  danger  of  famine, 
because  the  windmills,  on  which  tlie 
Hydriotes  arc  entirely  dependent  for 
fiour,  could  not  work  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  calm  which  lasted 
as  long  as  the  earthquakes  continued. 
Two  English  line-of-battle  ships  tran- 
quilliaed  their  anxiety  on  that  subject, 
by  their  prompt  arrival  and  generous 
distribution  of  provisions ;  their  com- 
manders also  ofiered  to  convey  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  unfortunate 
isLinders  to  Athens  or  elsewhere,  but 
with  one  accord  they  declared  that 
they  preferred  dying  at  Hydra  to 
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leaving  it.  The  richer  inhabitants 
would  not  even  allow  their  families  to 
go;  and  George  Coundouriotes,  the 
primate  of  Hydra,  then  at  Athens* 
strictly  enjoined  his  daughters  not  to 
leave  their  island,  as  iJ&eir  example 
might  have  been  followed,  which  could 
not  fail  to  discourage  the  people. 
Anesa,  or  Neso,  as  she  is  coounonly 
called,  his  second  daughter,  is  consi- 
dered the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Greece.  She  is  dark,  with  the  most 
finely  chiselled  features,  and  large 
black  eyes ;  her  figure  is  not  so  perfect, 
being  rather  inclmed  to  too  much  en- 
bonpoint.  She  wears  the  costume  of  her 
native  island,  which  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  short  but  very  wide  petticoats,  of 
which  the  uppermost  is  generally  dark 
green,  with  a  red  border  at  the  bot- 
tom>  and  small  tucks  as  high  as  the 
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WMst.  They  wear  a  small  spencer  of 
figured  silk  or  velvet,  very  tight  to 
the  form  ;  and  a  light  silk  shawl 
round  the  middle,  with  the  comer 
hanging  down  on  one  side,  and  tied 
at  the  other.  Their  chemise,  which  is 
seen  where  the  spencer  opens,  is  of  a 
very  fine  white  silk  gauze ;  and  their 
head-dress  consists  of  a  sort  of  circular 
cushion,  over  which  a  shawl  is  tightly 
drawn,  passed  under  the  chin,  and  tied 
on  the  top,  thus  hiding  all  their  hair 
except  very  litde,  which  is  braided  on 
each  side  of  the  forehead.  They  wear 
small  laced  boots,  and  have  almost 
always  well  turned  ankles  ;  their 
whole  costume  is  arranged  with  much 
neatness,  and,  even  in  the  poorest 
classes,  with  great  attention  to  clean- 
liness. 


A  OEEEK  peasant's  WEDDING. 


A  marriage  took  place,  last  vear, 
in  one  of  the  villages  near  Athens, 
where  the  usages  of  the  people  were 
scrupulously  adhered  to,  and  tlie  fprms 
and  ceremonies  difibred  most  widely 
from  those  described  by  Mr  Cochrane. 

A  handsome  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  having  planted  a  vineyard  of 
two  or  three  acres,  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated it,  until  it  yielded  him  a  suffi- 
cient income  to  enable  him  to  marry, 
made  it  known  in  his  native  village 
that  he  was  ready  to  Ibten  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  relations  of  any  person 
of  the  other  sex  similarly  situated  and 
disposed.  The  village  priest  being  a 
native  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  where 
the  prettiest  and  the  richest  young 
girl  of  the  country  lived,  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  her  parents,  who 
immediately  charged  him  with  the 
delicate  mission. 

After  much  consideration  on  the 
part  of  Demetrius,  the  bridegroom- 
elect,  and  much  negotiation  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  extent  of  vine- 
yard and  the  number  of  olive  trees  to 
be  given  with  the  bride,  and  after 
having  received  satisfactory  reports 
from  two  secret  agents  he  had  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  the  one  an  expe* 
rienced  friend,  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  bride's  possessions,  and  the 
other,  his  married  sister,  to  judge  of 
her  personal  appearance,  the  contract- 
ing parties  declared  that  the  treaty 
iras  (concluded. 


Thus,  even  in  the  most  humble 
sphere  of  life,  marriages  in  Greece 
are  mere  matters  of  speculation ;  and 
it  is  not  only  considered  a  breach  ot 
decorum,  but  also  utterly  useless  for 
the  young  couple  to  see  each  other 
before  their  betrothal,  as  the  mutual 
advantages  of  the  connexion  are  the 
only  points  thought  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. A  marriage  of  inclination 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  rather  compromising 
the  reputation  of  the  female  party 
concerned. 

The  next  step  in  this  rustic  match- 
making was  the  ^i'Xq^s,  or  kissing, 
which  was  gone  through  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  Demetrius  being 
an  orphan,  was  obliged  to  select  a 
friend  to  perform  the  important  part 
of  father  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
having  collected  about  a  dozen  of  the 
highest  dignitariesof  his  village  to  bear 
witness  to  the  Yarioiis  forms  of  the 
approaching  ceremony,  and  to  add 
tne  weight  of  their  consequential  sanc- 
tion to  his  marriage,  he  despatched  him 
on  horseback,  in  his  best  attire,  and 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  similarly 
equipped,  to  be  presented  to  his  future 
helpmate,  in  her  father's  house.  The 
cortege  consisted  of  twelve  horsemen, 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  Demarch,  or  municipal  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  chosen,  by  universal 
sufirage,  from  the  most  respectable 
peasants  of  the  village,  to  occupy  this 
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honorary  post,  for  three  years,  and  the 
priest,  whose  flowing  beard,  and  studied 
simpliciMr  of  dress,  contrasted  with  the 
martial  forms  and  picturesque  costume 
of  the  other  svfAwiBt^^t,  or  compeers, 
who  followed  the  Mfvos,  or  acting  fa- 
ther, promiscuously,  with  the  grave 
dignity  habitual  to  the  countenances  of 
die  Greek  peasants.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  men  there  followed  a  group 
of  women  on  horseback,  sitting  side- 
ways, on  wooden  pack-saddles ;  some 
of  them  being  both  young  and  nretty, 
while  the  yellow  and  shrivelled  races  of 
two  wizened  old  hags  appeared  cbread- 
fuUy  out  of  keeping  with  the  graceful 
dress,  which  did  not  sufficiently  con- 
ceal  them.  They  all  wore  two  or 
three  tunics,  one  above  the  other,  of 
a  coarse  white  woollen  stuff,  turned 
over  with  broad  boarders  of  red  cloth, 
and  a  veil  of  gold  gauze,  falling  on  their 
shoulders,  below  which  hung  their  hair, 
divided  into  two  plaits,  and  united  at 
the  ends  with  tassels  of  gold  and  red 
silk.  These  were  the  wives  of  the 
tuft^ih^u,  and  the  female  relations  of 
tlie  bridegroom,  who,  according  to 
Turkish  custom,  never  precede  the 
men  on  any  occasion.  The  bride- 
groom is  not  allowed  to  go  in  person, 
as  he  is  supposed  to  see  his  bride  for 
the  first  time  when  they  meet  before 
the  altar ;  and  although  it  sometimes 
happens  that  he  has  seen  her  before 
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that  he  might  add  to  the  earnings  of 
that  profession  the  more  dignified 
emoluments  of  priesthood ;  and  having 
learnt  to  read  and  write,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of  Athens,  and 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  villagers 
to  occupy  their  vacant  pulpit ;  thus, 
having  let  his  beard  grow,  he  became 
a  respected  Papas,  and  his  skill  in  far- 
riery, which  he  had  not  ceased  to  prac- 
tise, tended  only  to  increase  the  vene- 
ration in  which  he  was  held.  The 
ignorant  and  superstitious  peasantry 
could  not  fail  to  look  upon  nim  as  an 
acceptable  minister  to  the  Almighty, 
and  favourably  received  by  the  Pana- 
gia,  or  Holy  Virgin,  when  they  brought 
a  lame  horse  or  a  sick  cow  to  him, 
which  they  devoutly  believed  was  suf- 
fering from  the  evil  eye,  and  invariably 
found  that  his  exorcism  of  the  malign 
influence,  and  benediction  of  the  ani- 
mal, were  attended  by  more  favour- 
able results  than  those  of  any  other 
Papas  in  the  neighbourhood;  they 
conscientiously  regarding  the  piU  or 
bandage  which  accompanied  his  prayers 
as  the  means  alone  by  which  the  Di- 
vine will  was  manifested.  It  is^  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  the  worthy  Papas 
to  add,  that,  in  all  his  dealings,  he  was 
ever  known  as  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  and  although  there  must  have 
been  some  tendency  to  quackery  and 
imposition  in  his  inmost^soul,  yet  he 


they  thought  of  any  alliance,  yet  in  tlu's     apparently  placed  the  same  religious 

had     belief  as  his  simple  parishioners  in  all 


case,  as  in  most  others,  Demetrius 
never  seen  his  bride. 

Many  of  these  worthies  who  now 
accompanied  the  representative  of 
the  happy  youth  had  played  active, 
though  humble  parts,  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  Demarch 
wore  on  his  breast  the  copper  medal 
given  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  ranks  or  as  petty 
officers  during  the  war.  He  had  three 
times  succeeded  in  carrying  intelli- 
gence from  the  patriots  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  through  the  besieging 
army  of  Turks,  to  the  Greeks  at  the 
Piraeus,  by  wliose  means  Fabvier  was 
sent  witli  a  sufficient  force  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  priest  liad  also  been  pre- 
sent at  most  of  the  bloodiest  actions, 
but  he  had  not  received  the  medal  d 
honour,  as  he  had  never  borne  arms, 
having  occupied  the  menial  post  of 
groom  to  one  of  the  Greek  Capitanei. 
After  the  WUr  was  terminated,  he  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  livelihood  by  acting 
farrier  in  Athens,  but  be  ivoon  found 


these  mummeries. 

The  distance  from  one  village  to 
the  other  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles.  When  the  procession  had 
gone  about  half  way,  one  or  two  of 
the  younger  and  better  mounted  of 
the  men  were  seen  trying  to  steal  on 
in  front  without  observation ;  but  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  race  of 
four  or  five  of  them,  struggling  to  be  the 
first  to  announce  the  approaching  ar- 
rival of  the  parties  to  the  family  of  the 
bride.  The  successful  competitor  was 
presented  bv  the  latter  with  a  printed 
cotton  handkerchief,  which  he  tied 
round  his  red  cap  like  a  turban  in 
token  of  triumph.  The  cortege  soon 
entered  the  village  with  faces  expres- 
sive of  dignified  solemnity,  which  had 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  assem- 
bled population  who  crowded  to  see 
them  pass ;  they  were  preceded  by  a 
mounted  band  of  four  musicians,  if  it 
b  not  profanation  thus  to  designate 
the  perpetrators  of  such  jarringsgunds. 
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TMr  iBstnunenls  coatistod  e^  aa  Imi- 
meoBO  bass  dram,  wbieh  duplayed 
several  graping'  rents  tn  tbe  parefameiil, 
caw ed»  probiibly,  bj  tbe  hereuleui 
fltovBgtb  of  tiie  arm  wUeh  bnidbbed 
a  species  of  cvdgel,  witb  a  bearj  mi- 
nnmle<l  nob  at  one  eadi  a  sort  of 
flageolet-likey  bat  most  unhannoinoiis- 
\j  screeching  pipef  a  bod  fiddle,  and  a 
little  tinkKng  har^-gnnrdy  of  a  guitar 
pkyed  with  a  quilt,  adl  these  together, 
but  each  played  independently  of  the 
other's  tune  or  keys,  prodneed  a  med- 
ley more  discordant  than  any  chart-' 
vari  of  kettles  and  tongs. 

They  were  received  at  the  door  of 
tlie  bride's  home  by  her  father  and 
mother,  her  two  grandmothers,  and 
her  brotliers  and  sisters,  who  all  lived 
together  in  patriarchal  style.  The 
guests  were  placed  without  loss  of 
time  at  a  well  famished  table,  formed 
by  a  number  of  deal  boards,  propped 
np  by  stones  about  six  Inches  from  the 
clay  floor.  Straw  mats  were  strewed 
round  this  primitive  banquet,  and  on 
these  they  squatted  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  cross-legged.  As  soon  as 
they  were  all  seated,  and  had  begun 
carving,  or  rather  pulling  to  pieces 
the  sheep  roastea  whole,  which 
smoked  on  the  table,  the  bride  was 
led  in  by  two  of  her  female  relations 
and  placed  in  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  room.  Here  she  remained  stand- 
ing between  her  two  supporters  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  breast,  nor  did  she  open  her 
lips  or  move  from  her  comer  during 
the  repast,  which  lasted  more  than 
an  hour,  but  stood  like  a  statue,  ap- 
parentlv  unconscious  of  the  earnest 
gaze  of  her  future  kinsmen. 

Irene,  for  such  was  her  name,  had 
scarcely  completed  her  fifteenth  year ; 
she  was  tall,  and,  though  slight,  re- 
markably well  formed ;  her  eyes,  of 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  judge  on 
the  present  occasion,  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  black,  softened  by  long  silken 
eye-lashes,  her  nose  small  and  straight, 
and  her  mouth  finely  chiselled,  and 
concealing  a  double  row  of  teeth  like 
pearls  ;  the  whole  forming  an  ensemble 
of  female  attractions,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  her  rank  of  life,  even  in  Greece. 
Her  dress  was  simple  and  unpretending. 

The  guests  having  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  flitdre  couple  and  the 
relations  of  Irene,  the  i'»»wr,  whose 
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bride,  and  kiascd  her  on  bo4h  cheeks, 
paaaiiig  on  her  flagvr,  al  the  same 
time,  a  ring  of  rabies  ef  no  great 
value ;  he  then  displayed  the  bridal 
piDUBiilu  sent  by  Demetrms.  Theyc<»». 
suled  oi  a  iwrrjiats  fonned  of  several 
strings  of  Tnriush  gold  chK^As,  vniled 
by  small  nhrer  efaauis,  with  a  Spnmah 
gold  donbloon,  worth  sixteen  doIlars» 
suspended  in  the  middle ;  braedets  of 
silver  gilt  ehaina,  and  a  set  of  tassek 
of  g<^d  and  crimson  sIUl  for  adorai^ 
her  hair  when  pkdted.  Irene  soffisred 
all  this  to  be  pot  on  her  witbont  mo- 
ving a  mnsele^  until  the  acting  father 
was  about  to  withdraw,  when  she  sud- 
denly stooped  and  touched  the  ground 
with  her  brow,  after  which  she  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  lips  and  forehead  in 
token  of  obedience  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  fntnre  liege  lord.  All 
the  other  rriationa  and  friends  of  De- 
metrius, male  and  female,  then  ap- 
S ranched  in  snccession,  and  presented 
er  with  a  ring  or  a  gold  ducat,  after 
having  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks, 
while  she  tonehed  the  donor*s  hand 
with  her  lipe  and  forehead  in  silence ; 
when  money  was  given  to  her  she 
passed  it  to  one  of  her  female  sup. 
porters  to  hold. 

Soon  afterwards  the  tvfiwih^u  de> 
parted  as  they  came  with  their  band 
braying  and  brawling  before  tfaem  all 
the  way  to  the  bridegroom's  house  in 
the  larger  village,  where  they  dined 
and  danced  and  sang  till  past  mid* 
night ;  each  of  the  guests  was  then 
marched  to  his  home,  walking  as 
straight  and  as  steadily  as  he  could 
with  their  everlasting  music,  whose 
harmony  had  not  been  mellowed  by 
the  frequent  and  deep  libations,  not 
of  the  rosy  cup,  but  of  less  poetic,  and 
almost  nauseous  wineskin. 

Several  months  now  passed  without 
any  further  intercourse  between  the 
two  families,  during  which  time  Irene 
was  busily  employ^  in  embroidering 
her  bridal  dress,  in  dark-coloured 
worsteds,  on  the  coarse  cotton  of  her 
under  garment,  and  on  the  white 
woollen  tunic.  When  those  were 
finished,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
marriage  ceremony,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  their  mutual  friend,  the  priest. 
This  ceromony  of  the  pi^nM^,  whioh 
resembles,  in  importance,  the^onfatffes 
of  the  French,  is  considered  as  bind- 
ing to  both  parties,  as  tHb  actual  mar- 
rl^e  vowsy  and  the  mutual  obligation 
cannot  be  dijNiQlTed  irithwt  tbe  9«ne- 
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tion  of  tlie  Bi»hop.  This  in,  however, 
not  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  in  genera), 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  fowls,  or  a  bas- 
ket of  fruit,  will  go  further  towards 
coneitiating  the  diguiiied  prelate,  than 
the  most  ample  proofs  of  the  necessity 
of  a  divorce.  The  separation  of  two 
persons,  thus  betrothed  to  eaoh  other, 
16,  therefore,  viewed  in  the  same  light 
as  the  divorce  of  a  married  couple, 
whieh  is  also  allowed  by  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  of  very  frequent  ooeor«* 
reuce,  even  among  the  poorest  and 
lowest  elasses.  This  faeitity  of  amnil- 
ling  marriages,  and  the  ontoion  of  the 
vow  of  celibacy  oi  the  priesthood, 
form  two  of  the  principal  distinctions, 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
ehnrehes. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Irene,  accom- 
panied by  her  nearest  relatives,  stood 
before  the  altar  in  the  village  church, 
by  the  side  of  Demetrius,  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  whom  she  did  not 
even  now  dare  to  look  at.  Thepriest 
was  there,  with  the  ponderons  and 
nrasty  prayer-book  open  in  his  hand  ; 
the  pere  asns  and  the  farrier  priest 
were  behind  Demetrius,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  connneneed.  Still  Irene's 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  she  stood  seeming  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing,  being  obliged  to 
master  her  natural  curiosity  to  behold 
for  the  first  time  her  future  companion 
for  life.  After  having  read  some 
prayers,  the  priest  turned  to  a  desk  on 
which  stood  a  large  New  Testament 
and  two  chaplets  formed  of  artificial 
flowers,  bright-coloured  ribands,  and 
gold  filagree  work ;  having  blessed 
these  ohaplets,  he  placed  them  on  the 
brows  of  the  handsome  couple.  The 
bridesmaid  and  the  pere  assis  raised 
the  chaplets  again,  and  held  them  a 
few  inches  above  the  heads  of  Deme- 
trius and  Irenof  while  the  priest  passed 
two  rings  on  their  fingers  and  changed 
them  three  times,  from  the  hand  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  He  then 
tied  thdr  hands  together  with  a  pink 
handkerchief,  and  keeping  hold  of  the 
end  of  it,  he  led  them  three  times 
slowly  round  the  desk  on  which  the 
Bible  lay.  The  priest  continued 
chanting,  praters  in  a  low  voice,  and 
the  bridesmaid  and  pere  assis  followed, 
holding  the  chaplets  over  the  heads  of 
the  husband  and  wife,  whose  hands 
touched  for  the  first  time,  and  whose 
fourth  fingers  were  remarked  to  be 
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entwined  together,  although  that  is 
not  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 

They  were  again  led  before  the 
altar,  where  the  priest  untied  their 
hands,  and  read  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion, after  which  he  received  the  chap- 
lets, and  presented  them  to  Demetrius 
and  Irene,  who  kissed  t/tem  first,  and 
then  each  other.  All  the  witnesses 
followed  the  example  of  kissing  the 
ehaplets  wad  the  married  couple,  who 
were  then  led  from  the  church  to  the 
lHide*s  dwelling,  with  the  chaplets 
carried  in  front  on  a  tray,  and  covered 
with  a  white  napkin.  It  is  customary 
for  the  bridegroom  to  distribute  to  all 
present  small  pieces  of  money,  by  re- 
ceiving which,  they  pledge  themselves 
to  bear  witness,  when  required,  that 
the  ceremony  was  duly  performed ; 
thev  are  generally  small  silver  coins 
with  holes  in  them,  through  which 
light  blue  and  white  ribbands  are  tied, 
being  the  national  colours. 

Demetrius  marched  in  front,  arm-in- 
arm with  his  two  friends,  and  by  the 
joyous  expression  of  his  countenance, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
sad  and  studiously  dejected  demeanour 
of  the  beautiful  Irene,  who  followed, 
closely  veiled,  and  led,  or  rather  borne 
along  by  her  mother  and  bridesmaid. 
The  young  Benedick  and  his  two 
friends  partook  of  the  yXuMo,  or  sweet- 
meats, offered  whh  a  glass  of  clear 
water  to  all  visiters  in  Greece,  and 
soon  left  the  bride  and  her  party  to  re- 
turn to  their  village.  A  whole  week 
more  tlie  intercourse  between  the  vil- 
lages was  entirely  broken  ofi*,  until  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  when  Deme- 
trius returned,  accompanied  by  all  his 
tvftvUifi^  to  claim  his  wife.  The 
bride  never  leaves  her  father*s  house 
on  the  day  she  is  married,  but  some- 
times she  will  not  consent  to  go  to  live 
with  her  husband,  until  more  than  a 
month  after  the  ceremony.  A  week 
is,  however,  the  usual  respite  which  is 
allowed,  and  a  day  less  would  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  derogation  of  maiden 
dignity. 

The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  had 
scarcely  penetrated  the  deep  shades 
of  the  olive  wood  in  which  the  larger 
village  b  imbedded,  when  the  motmt« 
ed  procession  gailv  wound  along  the 
rugged  path  which  skirts  the  forest. 
It  was  on  the  13th  of  January,  being 
the  first  dav  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  old  style;  to  which  the  Greeks  imd 
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Russians  still  adhere,  that  the  fair 
Irene  was  to  leave  her  home,  and  ex- 
change the  fostering  care  of  her  affec- 
tionate parents  for  the  uncertain  pro- 
tection of  a  man  whom  she  had  seen 
but  once,  and  only  at  the  moment 
when  she  united  herself  to  him  for 
life.  Contrary  to  all  decorum  and 
etiquette,  she  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  stealing  one 
glimpse  through  her  veil  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  preceding  her,  on  their 
way  from  the  church  to  her  father's 
house,  and  though  his  back  was  turn- 
ed, she  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
that  single  glance  had  induced  her  to 
wave  her  right  to]  delay  her  removal 
to  the  larger  village.  It  was  one  of 
those  lovely  days  peculi£Ur  to  the  win- 
ter of  Greece,  when  the  clearness  of 
the  sky  and  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere bring  the  distant  hills  nearer  to 
the  eye,  and  suffuse  that  warm  and 
rosy  tint  over  the  whole  landscape, 
which  adds  an  appearance  of  depth 
and  substance  so  different  from  the 
cold  and  flat  surface,  with  the  shadowy 
outline  seen  in  more  northern  climes. 
The  sun  was  not,  as  during  the  dog- 
days  in  Greece,  so  powerful  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  nervous  hesitation 
whether  to  strike  boldly  across  the 
open  spaces  in  the  wood,  or  to  follow 
the  more  circuitous  path  under  the 
branches  of  the  spreading  olive-trees, 
while  even  beneath  their  shade  there 
was  a  balmy  warmth  in  the  air,  which 
is  only  enjoyed  in  that  favoured  coun- 
try. On  such  a  day,  it  is  indeed  sat  is- 
faction  enough  to  be  allowed  to  breathe ; 
life  is  then  happiness.  There,  no  in- 
genious art  is  requisite  to  satisfy  man*s 
craving  for  enjoyment — all  modem 
invention  is  set  at  naught,  and  the 
monster  ennui  is  defied.  A  stroll 
through  the  classic  woods,  whose  pro- 
found repose  is  only  broken  by  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  nightingale,  and 
enlivened  by  the  distant  glimpse  of  the 
brilliant  ruins  of  some  silvan  temple, 
or  on  the  sparkling  beach,  following 
with  the  eye  the  numberless  bright 
sdls  ever  floating  on  the  tranquil  bo- 
som of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  cannot  fail 
to  call  forth  a  corresponding  echo  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm  from  the  soul, 
unless  it  be  indeed  depraved. 

Demetrius  and  his  party  did  not 
take  the  direct  and  more  level  road 
from  one  village  to  the  other,  but  fol- 
lowed the  mountain  path  tlirough  the 
wood,  until  they  came  nearly  opposite 
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the  smaller  village,  when  they  turned 
their  horses*  heads,  and  rode  straight 
across  the  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  is  situat^.  The  object  of  this  di- 
version of  route  was,  that  they  might 
bring  the  bride  back  by  the  better 
road  of  the  two,  as  it  is  a  custom,  on 
such  occasions,  not  to  go  and  return 
by  the  same ;  and  if  there  is  no  other 
road,  the  bridegroom  is  expected  to 
ride  across  the  country,  however 
mountainous  it  may  be.  The  path 
did  not  allow  of  two  riding  abreast, 
and  therefore  they  wound  idong  in  a 
single  file,  among  the  aged  trunks  of 
the  olive  trees.  Frequently  they  cross- 
ed a  deep  ravine,  with  a  mountain  tor- 
rent rushing  and  foaming  over  the 
large  blocks  of  white  marble  which 
formed  its  bed,  and  its  banks  thickly 
covered  with  bushes  of  oleander, 
myrtle,  and  arbutus,  whose  bright  red 
berries  mingled  with  the  delicate  white 
flowers  on  the  same  branch,  glittered 
under  the  leaves  of  the  clematis  and 
eglantine,  which  hung  in  festoons 
across  the  path.  In  one  of  these  ra- 
vines the  fresh  verdure  was  shaded  by 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  ilex,  or 
evergreen  oak,  and  while  the  party 
stopped  to  let  their  horses  drink  m  the 
clear  stream,  or  nip  a  few  blades  of 
the  long  grass  on  its  edges,  a  startled 
goat  or  two  were  seen  looking  down 
on  them,  from  the  giddy  pinnacle  of  a 
neighbouring  rock.  Behind  towered 
a  gigantic  stone  pine,  whose  spreading 
roots  extended  round  it  like  great 
naked  arms  seeking  their  scanty 
nourishment.  The  print  of  a  deer*s 
foot  might  occasionally  be  seen  on  the 
soft  mud,  and  the  deep  ruts  under  the 
evergreen  oak,  bore  evidence  to  the 
wild  boar*s  appetite  for  acorns,  or  ra- 
ther ilex  nuts  and  roots ;  a  discussion 
also  took  place  between  two  of  the 
peasants  whether  a  footmark  on  the 
path  was  that  of  a  wolf  or  a  lai^e 
shepherd's  dog.  The  scene  became 
gradually  more  tame  as  they  approach- 
ed the  open  plain  ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  their  beautiful  ride  was  continued 
between  unenclosed  vineyards  care- 
fully hoed  into  ridges. 

Another  handkerchief  was  gained 
by  the  herald  of  the  approach  of  the 
bridegroom,  whose  progress  to  the 
door  of  his  father-in-law's  house  was 
frequently  impeded  by  the  crowd,  who 
pressed  round  him,  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, but  who  were  dispersed 
by  a  continual  fire  of  slices  of  a  coarse 
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bro^n  cake^  which  Qemetrius  held  on 
his  saddle  before  bim«  and  showered 
in  all  directions.  When  he  dismount- 
ed, his  younger  iv,ufrih^M  laid  hold  of 
him  from  behind^  by  the  jacket  and 
fonstanella,  to  prevent  him  from  en-' 
teiing  the  house,  while  the  women  of 
the  bride*s  family  seized  liim  in  front, 
and  tried  to  pull  him  in  at  the  door ; 
this  pulling  and  oounterpuliing  lasted 
a  few  minutes,  during  which  the 
bride*s  mother,  a  buzom  dame,  placed 
a  printed  cotton  handkerchief  round 
his  neck',  while  she  kissed  him  on  one 
cheek,  and  gave  him  a  good  hearty 
slap  on  the  other.  The  two  grand- 
mothers and  the  other  female  relatives 
of  the  bride  went  through  the  same 
ceremony,  until  the  number  of  hand- 
kerchiefs he  had  received  looked  like  * 
a  pedlar's  pack  on  his  shoulders,  and 
at  length  the  women  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  into  the  house,  wliich 
was  the  signal  for  the  most  deafening 
cheers  from  the  crowd  outside>  and 
the  equally  noisy  musicians. 

Two  tables  were  prepared  on  this 
occasion  with  two  sheep  roasted  whole, 
and  the  other  accompaniments  of  boil- 
ed beans  and  onions,  besides  fruits  in 
great  abundance,  and  wineskins  at 
equal  distances  round  the  tables^  all 
of  which  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the 
keen  appetite  acquired  by  the  morning 
ride  and  the  mountmn  air.  The  bride- 
groom and  his  fvf*vrih^«t  were  seated  at 
one  table,  whero  the  v^vwt  presided, 
and  his  female  relations  took  their 
places  at  the  lower  extremity,  where 
they  were  hardly  ever  taken  notice  of 
by  their  lords  and  masters,  who  occu- 
pied the  seats  of  honour ;  the  other 
table  was  surrounded  in  the  same 
order  by  the  tv/Avifit^»t  of  the  bride,  and 
the  priest,  who  officiated  at  the  mar- 
riage, sat  at  its  head.  The  room  was 
hung  round  with  the  wardrobe  of  the 
bride,  and  the  suit  of  embroidered 
clothes  which  it  is  customary  for  her 
to  jpresent  to  the  bridegroom.  Irene 
did  not  appear,  but  those  of  the  guests 
who  wished  to  see  her  were  conducted 
to  a  separate  room,  where  she  sat,  in 
her  simplest  dress,  weeping  and  sob- 
bing; sne  did  not  speeuL,  but  kissed 
the  visiter's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
forehead.  When  nothing  remained  of 
the  two  sheep  but  the  d^erent  bones, 
which  could  be  traced  anatomically 
found  the  tables,  the  »tms  arose  and 
gave  a  toast,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  other  party,  being  a  short  specimen 
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of  rustic  Greek  eloquence,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation : 
**  To  the  health — ^to  your  noble  chil- 
dren-^to  the  new  married  couple- 
may  they  live,  may  they  be  old,  and 
may  they  have  good  heirs — and  to 
your  turn  I "  the  latter  wish  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes. 
The  orator  then  drank  off  the  cup  of 
wine  he  held,  and  as  he  raised  it  higher 
and  higher,  the  whole  company  clap- 
ped their  hands,  the  drum  was  beat, 
and  the  other  instruments  howled, 
yelled,  and  jingled  in  a  discordant 
crescendo,  until  he  had  drained  the 
last  drop.  The  vtwht  resumed  his 
crosslegged  position,  and  each  one  of 
the  guests  repeated  this  ceremony 
with  the  same  gestures  and  words. 
This  established  speech  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  slightest  deviation  from 
these  identical  words  is  considered  a 
proof  of  bad  taste  and  degenerate 
breeding.  The  bride's  mother,  on  re- 
ceiving a  significant  glance  from  the 
mraf ;  at  length  arose  and  commenced 
packing  in  trunks  the  various  articles 
of  dress  suspended  on  cords  round  the 
room,  consbting  of  embroidered  tunics, 
veils,  and  other  garments.  She  also 
counted  and  pocketed  the  small  pieces 
of  money  contained  in  a  plate  destined 
to  receive  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  guests  to  lighten  the  expense  of 
the  trousseau  she  had  prepared  for  her 
daughter ;  at  the  same  time  she  pro- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice,  the  total 
amount  of  its  contents,  and  was  an. 
swered  by  the  cheers  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  trunks,  bed,  and  furniture 
of  the  bride  were  tiien  fastened  to  the 
pack-saddles  of  several  horses,  and  the 
chaplets,  on  a  tray,  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  little  boy,  placed  stridelegs 
on  tlie  top  of  the  baggage,  on  the  front 
horse.  These  chaplets  are  an  object 
of  superstitious  veneration,  and  any 
accident  happening  to  them  is  con- 
sidered the  worst  omen,  and  a  certain 
forerunner  of  conjugal  unhappiness. 
They  are  always  carefully  preserved, 
beside  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
in  the  bride's  bedroom,  and  are  almost 
worshipped  as  household  gods.  The 
ru/iiridi^M  were  soon  mounted,  and  the 
bride,  on  a  white  horse,  was  led  forth 
by  the  ftnif  and  the  farrier  priest  on 
foot ;  Irene's  form  was  concealed  by 
an  ample  scariet  cloaks  and  a  thick 
gauze  veil,  attached  to  a  high  head- 
dressi  covered  her  face>  but  ber  eyes 
2z 
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were  remarked  to  be  still  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  naDs  of  one  of  her 
hands  which  grasped  her  cloak  were 
stained  red  with  noma.  The  proces- 
sion was  preceded  by  the  music,  and 
the  bridegroom  on  a  handsome  black 
horse,  accompanied  bv  two  of  the  wo* 
men  on  foot,  whose  hands  rested  on 
his  knees,  until  they  had  cleared  the 
Tillage,  when  they  and  the  bride's  two 
supporters  also  mounted.  The  younger 
of  the  horsemen  then  began  gallophig 
about  the  plain,  and  baring  been  pro* 
Tided  by  lK>ys  on  foot,  witib  the  snort 
jayelins  or  djereed  used  by  the  Turks, 
they  chased  each  other,  and  threw 
them  with  the  most  extraordinary 
skill.  The  activity  of  the  horses  was 
here  put  to  the  test,  the  long  and  se- 
Tere  bit  turning  them  sharp  round 
and  checking  them  when  at  thMr 
greatest  speed,  with  a  degree  of  vio- 
lence which  threw  them  back  on  their 
haunches,  and  sometimes  unseated  the 
rider.  The  priest  looked  on  for  some 
time  in  silence,  until  he  gradually  be- 
gan expressing  his  praise  or  censure 
of  the  different  hits  or  tumbles,  but  at 
last  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
and  foigetting  his  sacred  calling,  he 

E lunged  the  sharp  stirrups  into  his 
orse^s  flanks^  and  threw  the  djereed 
with  an  unerring  aim,  which  dealt 
many  a  smart  rap  on  the  heads  of  his 
companions.  He  rode  an  iron-grey 
horse  belonging  to  the  superior  of  a 
neighbouring  convent,  and  the  merry 
Papas  found  him  active  and  spirited 
enough  to  outshine  all  the  other  com- 
petitors, for  the  admiration  of  the 
female  part  of  the  cortege.  But  this 
picturesque  amusement  did  not  last 
long,  as  the  party  having  continued  to 
advance,  the  road  soon  left  the  plain, 
and  the  ground  became  too  rough  and 
broken  to  allow  of  it. 

As  they  advanced  towards  the  hills, 
they  traversed  Plato*s  farm,  which  he 
left  by  will  to  his  son  Adeimantus. 
The  identity  of  its  boundaries  is  in- 
disputable, as  the  land-marks  describ- 
ed in  the  will  are  even  now  easily 
traced.  This  property  has  passed 
through  many  hands.  About  the  mid- 
die  of  the  last  century  it  belonged  to  the 
inhabitantsoftheneighbouringvillage, 
each  peasant  possessing  a  few  acres ; 
but  it  was  soon  appropriated,  along 
with  a  great  extent  of  land  around  it, 
by  a  Turkish  vizier,  Hasseki  by  name, 
who  wished  to  farm  a  compact  estate 
Sathatcwitry.    He  to^k  pw^ewion, 


m  thb  way,  of  the  smaU  properties  of 
the  Greek  peasantry,  not  only  with- 
out giving  them  the  slightest  indem- 
nificailion,  but  also  he  obliged  them  to 
till  the  land  for  him,  and  to  conitnict 
an  aqneduet,  to  eonvey  water  from  a 
great  distanee,  vrithout  paying  their 
labour.  To  such  a  state  of  impres- 
sion and  slaveiy  were  the  GrsekB  re- 
duced, whra  tiiey  were  still  looked 
upon  as  Turkish  rayahs.  The  vuner 
Hasseki  bequeathed  all  the  propeity 
he  had  thus  seiied  to  his  d^ghters, 
one  of  whom  died  in  the  Sultan's 
harem;  and  her  part  of  the  fonds 
thus  became,  by  Turldsh  law,  a  le- 
gacy to  the  Grand  Si^ior;  while 
Uie  other,  who  Is  still  alive,  sold  her 
patrimony  to  a  Greek  after  the  revo- 
lution. All  the  8nltan*s  lands  in  li- 
berated Greeoe  having  fallen  to  King 
Otho,  Plato's  ikrm  is  now  nationid 
property.  The  near-sighted  and  un- 
just poUcy  of  the  German  rulers  is 
here  strongly  exemplified,  as  thdr 
most  natural  and  most  liberal  line  of 
conduct  would  certainly  have  been  to 
restore  these  lands  to  their  rightfol 
owners,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village; 
while,  on  the  contraiy,  theee  enlight- 
ened statesmen  have  not  only  thought 
fit  to  retain  possession  of  them,  but  to 
deprive  the  unfortunate  peasants  of 
the  meagre  advantage  of  cultivatfaig 
them  as  national  laikb,  by  establish- 
ing there  a  colony  of  Germans. 
These  villagers  possess  no  other  com 
lands;  and  this  arrangement  is,  there- 
fore, tantamount  to  depriving  them 
of  the  moans  of  procuring  bread,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  earn  money 
to  purchase  it  as  easily  as  they  oould 
grow  their  own  com,  even  by  paying 
a  double  tenth  to  Government  as  on 
other  national  lands.  Besides,  when 
they  possess  such  an  immense  extent 
of  uncultivated  ground,  abounding  in 
favourable  situations  for  colonies,  why 
choose  a  plain  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  and  even  existence  of  a 
large  village?  The  Greeks  Justiy 
ask  why  they  fought  for  their  firee- 
dom,  with  what  other  object  they  so 
manftilly  drove  thehr  oppressors  out 
of  the  countiy,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
hope  of  recoyerinff  their  property,  so 
illegally  snatchedf  firom  them.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  evil  will  not  be 
so  great  as  might  be  ex|)ected  fVom 
such  a  measure ;  for  even  if  the  fbeble 
and  bungling  way  in  which  thk 
bright  project  has  be«tt  n«cated  does 
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not  prevent  ito  sucooss^  it  will  afford 
an  additional  proofj  if  any  is  neces. 
saryt  of  the  utter  impowibiltty  of  a 
foreign  administration  improving 
Greece. 

As  the  bridal  party  proceeded^  they 
passed  the  site  of  the  Heradeium^  or 
Temple  ef  Hereulcsy  belonging  to  the 
demos  of  Hephaestia.  No  vestiges  of 
it  now  remain^  except  a  few  bloelu  of 
polished  marble^  which  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  oonstmction  of  a 
small  ehurchi  dedicated  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene>  which  stands  there.  A  Qua- 
drangle of  ruined  cottages^  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  labours  of  the 
Visier  Hasseki,  bears  witness  to  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  late  war; 
their  inhabitants  having  been  among 
the  first  to  take  up  arms^  the  houses 
were>  consequenUy>  among  the  first  to 
be  burnt  by  the  iWks.  The  ruins  of 
a  toweri  also*  still  exist  in  a  deserted 
garden,  where  the  old  Turk  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  ibw  weeks 
during  the  harvest,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent. If  possible,  the  pilfering  or  his 
serA.  In  spite  of  the  proverbial  cun- 
ning to  wmeh  the  Greeks  were,  in 
fiu^  indebted  for  a  livelihood,  and 
which  was  the  natural  effect  of  l^e  in- 
judicious system  of  allowing  them  no- 
thing for  their  labour,  a  delinquent 
was  occasionally  detected,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try, Uie  old  Vizier  never  failed  to  have 
a  ndl  passed  through  hb  ear  into  the 
door  or  his  house,  and  the  unfortunate 
culprit  was  left  thus  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  food.  A  foun- 
tain of  clear  water,  with  a  Turldsh 
inscription  carved  over  it,  still  stands 
close  to  the  tower.  This  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  its  having  been  built  for,  and 
occupied  by  a  Ture,  as  a  glass  of  cool 
water  is  considered  by  them  one  of  tho 
greatest  luxuries  in  summer.  They 
are  enicures  in  water;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Sultan  Mahmond  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  jars  filled  at  a  cele- 
brated spring  in  the  Island  of  Poros, 
and  shipped  to  Constantinople  fbr  his 
own  pnvate  use ;  but,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, his  august  palate  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  bitter  taste  in  the  water, 
which  did  not  exist  when  that  island 
formed  a  part  of  his  empire,  and  which 
has  induced  his  sublime  Highness  to 
discontinue  the  practice. 

Half  a  mile  thrther  on^  Demetrius 
and  his  followers  rode  round  the  emi* 


neneo  on  which  itood  the  Temple  of 
Pallas,  and  whente  that  goddess  is 
said,  in  the  ikbulous  history  of  the 
early  kfngs  of  Athens,  to  have  trans- 
ported in  the  air  the  rock  of  Lyca- 
bettas,  which  she  dropped  near  Athens, 
to  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  the  Acropolis. 
This  gilt  wag  presented  by  Pallas  on 
the  birth  of  her  supposed  son,  Erioh- 
thonius.  King  of  Athens*  On  this 
spot  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  when 
marehhig  from  Marathon,  met  and 
repulsed  the  Alcmaeonids.  The  ruins 
of  a  monasterv  now  occupy  this  rising 
ground,  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
site  of  the  German  village.  The 
Bavarian  legislators,  with  uehr  usual 
want  of  foresight,  have  chosen  a  posi- 
UoB  so  near  the  Greek  village,  that, 
even  were  there  no  other  cause  whioh 
could  produce  a  bad  understanding 
between  their  respective  inhabitants^ 
a  thousand  little  encroachments  on 
each  other*s  properties  and  rights 
must  inevitably  sow  the  seeds  of  di»- 
cord.  Most  of  the  Greeks  are  also  of 
opinion  that  this  Is  the  only  kind  of 
seed  which  will  ever  be  sown  by  the 
Germans  in  Greece,  although  they 
have  not  neglected  to  reap  a  most 
abundant  harvest. 

'The  procession  soon  reached  the 
larger  village,  which  thev  entered  {n 
the  same  order  as  they  had  left  the 
other,  and  as  they  passcMl  between  the 
lines  of  houses,  showers  of  sugar- 
plums were  thrown  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  the  windows ;  each 

Eerson  who  met  them  also  presented 
er  witii  fhut  of  some  kind  as  an  omen 
of  plenty,  while  she  silently  kissed 
their  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  fore- 
head. Pods  of  cotton,  stalks  of  flax, 
and  gnuns  of  wheat  and  maiie  were 
also  thrown  on  the  bride,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  general  wish  for  her  future  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  Two  or  three  of 
the  young  horsemen  were  armed  with 
immense  wineskins^  from  which  thev 
obliged  every  one  they  met  to  drink 
to  tne  health  of  the  new  married 
couple.  Thus  thev  reached  the  house 
of  Demetrius,  wnere  the  festivities 
were  continued  in  tiie  same  style  for 
three  days  and  nights,  while  a  similar 
entertainment  was  going  on  at  the 
house  of  Irene's  father,  two  or  three 
sheep  being  killed  dally  in  each  house* 
besiaes  hares,  partridges,  and  even  a 
deer  or  two.  The  supper  on  the  third 
evening  was  the  most  important  of 
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these  banquets^  being  the  breaking-up 
of  the  marriage  party,  and  some  pe- 
culiar customs  were  put  in  practice. 

After  the  party  bad  done  justice  to 
the  abundant  preparations  maide  for 
their  evening  repast,  and  to  a  gig^tic 
dbh  of  pastry  swimming  in  honey, 
sent  by  the  bride's  mother,  the  table 
was  cleared,  and  the  wives  of  the 
guests  after  a  short  absence  entered 
the  room,  each  carrying  a  round  flat 
cake  of  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  she  placed  before  her  husband, 
kissing  his  hand  at  the  same  time  in 
token  of  respect.  Bunches  of  flowers, 
and  branches  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  full  blossom,  and  some  bear- 
ing the  ripe  fruit,  were  then  stuck  in 
the  cakes,  thus  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  miniature  orange  grove  to  the 
table,  while  their  fragrant  perfume 
added  to  the  illusion.  Hundreds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  now  entered  the 
room,  and  present^  to  the  fv^rl^f^*/ 
handkerchiefs  containing  raisins,  al- 
monds, walnuts,  and  roasted  chick 
peas,  while  they  received  in  return 
slices  of  the  cakes  rolled  in  the  same 
handkerchiefs.  This  lasted  until  the 
cakes  were  all  distributed,  when  a  large 
pewter  tray  was  handed  to  the  vcvnf 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
fi.'^t  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and  re- 
peating the  same  speech  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  which  he  changed 
to,  "and  may  it  be  a  loan  I"  he 
counted  twelve  Spanish  dollars  into 
the  tray,  proclaimed  the  amount  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  drank  off  the  cup  of 
wine  with  the  same  accompaniment 
of  clapping  of  hands,  beating  of 
drums,  and  cheering  of  Uie  spectators, 
who  stood  in  crow(k  round  the  table. 
The  tray  was  handed  round,  each 
person  contributing  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  much  as  he  could  afford,  and 
the  sums  given  gradually  diminbhed 
in  amount  as  the  tray  approached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  table.  It  was 
then  returned  to  the  wvif,  who  count- 
ed its  contents,  announced  them  to  be 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  about 
thirty  pounds  sterling,  and  tied  them 
in  a  bag,  which  he  sealed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bridegroom.  Demetrius 
kissed  his   hand;  and   clearing   Uie 


room,  led  out  the  Demarches  wife,  as 
the  person  of  highest  rank,  to  open 
the  ball.  They  danced  till  midnight, 
and  even  the  worthy  priest  was  again 
carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  ;  and, 
though  contrary  to  all  precedent,  he 
joined  the  revellers  and  jumped  as 
nigh  as  any  of  his  congregation.  The 
guests  were  at  length  conducted  to 
tlieir  homes,  marsh^ed  through  the 
village  by  the  four  eternal  musicians. 
The  same  scene  was  acted  in  the 
other  village  bv  the  bride*s  tvfxvih^ty 
who  also  paid  ior  their  entertainment. 
The  custom  of  giving  money  at  the 
last  feast,  is  a  remnant  of  their  ancient 
republican  manners,  by  which  a  conple 
are  not  prevented  from  marrying  by 
their  inability  to  amass  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  nuptial  entertainments ; 
but  the  expression,  '^  may  it  be  a 
loan,*'  is  the  literal  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity,  as  the  guests  are  sup- 
posed to  have  children  who  will 
marry,  and  then  they  expect  a  similar 
donation  from  the  persons  who  had 
received  it  from  them.  There  are 
naturally  sometimes  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  in  this  case,  where  a  monk 
was  one  of  the  fvft^rift^at,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal 
contributors,  although  his  vow  of  celi- 
bacy prevented  the  possibility  of  the 
loan  being  repaid.  The  priest  was 
also  oQe  of  the  most  munificent ;  but 
the  Greek  clergy,  unlike  the  Roman 
Catholic,  being  allowed  to  marry,  he 
had  three  pretty  daughters,  who  looked 
as  if  tliey  were  ready  to  claim  the  re- 
payment of  his  loan.  The  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  Greek  church,  it  is 
true,  are  never  married,  but  the  cause 
is,  that  they  are  always  elected  from 
among  the  monks. 

The  following  morning  Irene  stood 
at  her  door,  giving  bread  to  every  one 
that  passed,  as  a  pledge  of  the  practice 
of  charity  ;  and  she  washed  one  of  her 
husband*s  fonstanellas  at  the  fountain 
in  the  open  square  of  the  village,  in 
presence  of  all  the  villagers*  wives,  by 
whom  she  was  conducted  home  in 
triumph.  This  was  meant  as  a  public 
declaration  of  her  resolution  to  be- 
come  a  diligent  and  active  housewife ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know, 
that  her  resolution  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 
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NEW  SCHEME  FOR  MAINTAINING  THE  POOB. 


POOR-LAW  SONNETS. 


One  would  think  that  Swift's  seri- 
ous proposal  of  killing,  selling,  and  eat- 
ing the  children  of  the  Irish  poor 
must  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Liberals,  Utilitarians^  and  Political 
Economists.  The  law  of  the  land, 
however,  not  having  yet  set  aside  that 
item  of  the  decalogue  which  forbids 
murder,  there  is  too  great  risk  in  put- 
ting it  in  practice.  But  as  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners'  precepts  tend  to 
confine  that  crime  strictly  to  the 
'*  shedding  of  blood,"  there  is  no 
knowing  what  little  encroachments 
may  be  yet  made  upon  the  command- 
ment under  their  authoritative  sanc- 
tion ;  so  that  great  progress  having 
been  already  made  in  our  civilisation, 
much  more  may  be  expected ;  vulgar 
prejudices  on  the  necessity  of  much 
feeding  may  be  obliterated^  and  the 
poor  be  made  readily  to  acquiesce  in  a 
system  of  maintaining  each  other,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  lamps  that  are 
made  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

To  attain  so  desirable  an  object  is  well 
worth  the  deepest  study  of  all  philoso- 
phers wliatever ;  xmd  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  can  no  longer  be  disputed. 
Nature,  say  the  philosophers,  fur- 
nishes an  ample  table  for  a  certain 
number  of  guests  ;  all  who  come  after 
the  seats  are  filled  are  not  to  be 
thought  of;  there  must  be  no  crowd- 
ings and  but  that  the  feast  is  amply 
provided  for  the  select  number,  ail 
aftercomers  might  be  fairly  made  min- 
ced meat  of  to  supply  any  lack  of  pro- 
visions. I,  as  every  one  must,  sub- 
scribe to  thisy  but  only  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  All  I  say  is,  that  there 
might  be  a  more  humane  method  of 
feeding.  I  propose  a  plan,  and  I  do 
hope  that,  when  in  an  age  not  very 
distant  it  shall  be  in  full  play,  I  shall 
be  considered  at  least  as  great  a  bene* 
factor  to  mankind  as  Lord  Brougham. 
He  would  teach  them  algebra — 1  would 


keep  them  alive.  He  would  do  his 
part  at  other  people's  cost — I  mine  at 
no  cost  at  all. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  -science  has 
long  been  at  work,  and  some  admira- 
ble inventions  are  advancitig  to  an  as- 
tonishing maturity.  I  have  recendy 
attended  the  lectures  of  a  great  politi- 
cal economist,  who  performed  the 
wonderful  operation  of  making  loaves 
of  bread  out  of  saw-dust— wherein  it 
was  fully  shown  that  the  poor  may  bo 
made  to  "  lick  the  dust"  with  great 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  mankind:  '*  Vivite  sylvie ! " — and 
the  saw-mill  for  the  tread-null — and 
there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  grist. 
1  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
wonderment  at  this  wonder  of  won- 
ders, when  it  was  declared,  to  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  of  a  number  of  Poor- 
Guardians  present,  that  very  good 
bread  had  been  made  out  of  granite — 
so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  sciences 
may  yet  come,  when,  without  shame, 
the  poor  shall  ask  for  bread  and  you 
shall  ''give  them  a  stone!!!"  But 
however  ingenious  these  inventions 
are,  I  fear  tibe  processes  will  require 
more  scientific  knowledge  than  our 
common  bakers  are  likely  for  some 
time  to  come  to  possess ;  at  least  un- 
til the  New  Schools  for  Universal  and 
Useful  Knowledge  shall  have  been  in 
play  half  a  century.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  already  too  expensive 
machinery  set  in  work  by  the  new 
Poor-laws — it  is  to  be  feared  the  little 
saving  in  the  material,  should  saw- 
dust and  granite  supersede  wheatj 
would  be  eaten  up,  and  perhaps  in  a 
more  palatable  way,  by  new  commis- 
sionerships  and  appointments  of  scien- 
tific  bakers,  whicli  an  earlier  adoption 
of  these  inventions  would  absolutely 
require.*  It  is  with  great  pleasure* 
therefore,  that  1  lay  before  the  public 
my  more  simple,  and  perfectly  prac- 
ticable scheme ;  and  I  more  particu^ 


*  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  so  paramount  in  the  eyes 
of  our  great  economists,  that  we  may  expect  they  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  these 
inventions  to  bear.  Tithes  are,  by  the  new  tithe  law,  commuted  on  the  average  valua 
of  com— corn  would  become  worthless-^ergo-^tithes  would  become  so^and  is  not 
tbi«  ft  good  9t<me  to  throw  at  the  clergy. 
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larly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commisaoners,  beeanae 
they  will  see  at  once  that  to  enforce 
it,  their  full  authority  will  be  required^ 
and  conse^nently  their  importance  and 
their  salaries  wiu  be  secured  for  erer. 
It  most  be  assumed  thai  luxuries  are 
not  to  be  admitted  into  a  poor4iouse. 
That  the  maintaining  the  poor  at  all 
IS  an  evil  not  to  be  endured  but  throqgh 
necessity ;  and  rather  to  preserve  our* 
selves  than  them.  This  is  evidenUv 
the  admitted  madm,  tl|e  very  piinci« 

ee  running  through  the  late  Poor- 
ws.^  And  I  certainly  heard  one  of 
the  itinerant  amstant  Commissioners, 
when  developing  the  laws  and  promo- 
ting the  umons»  boast  that  the  new 
noor-hooses  woidd  not  be  <<  too  com- 
lortabl^"  that  they  would  be  so  hard 
to  the  inmateni  that  none»  not  even  the 
most  idle«  would  stay  in  them  longer 
than  they  could  helpt  nor  when  they 
migh^  m  any  degree  short  of  starva* 
tioUf  maintain  themselves^  that  is  keep 
bo^y  and  soul  together. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inmates  in  a 
union  poor-house  mav  be  put  down 
as  afted  and  infirm--tlie  other  fourth 
as  cnfldren  and  idiots— so  that  the 
large  nijuoriW  being  composed  of  the 
aged  and  innnn»  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  rapid  succes8ion-..that  in 
the  course  or  Nature  they  must  die 
faster  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
popoktion,  and  the  course  of  Art  un- 
der the  new  medical  poor  regulations 
ma^  vie  with  that  of  Nature  in  accele- 
ratmg  the  much-wished-for  consumma- 
tion. I  would  liave,  then,  those  tliat 
drop  off  support  those  tluit  live  on ; 
and  I  tliink,  after  the  scheme  had  been 
in  operation  a  little  while,  the  simply 
would  be  regular  and  certain.  There 
are  but  two  prejudices  to  ^et  over-^ 
tlie  foolish  aud  unphilosophical  repug- 
nance to  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the 
very  useless  and  wasteful  one  of  bury- 
ing tlic  dead.  For  the  first  it  may  be 
shown,  that  there  are  countries  where 
I>eople  eat  their  parents,  as  thinking 
their  own  bodies  the  more  worthy  de- 
positories of  the  dead,  and  would  have 
a  superstitious  horror  of  laying  them 
in  the  earth.  For  the  other  prqjudice, 
I  do  not  think  it  of  ninch  moment  It 
is  surehr  d<Nng  q^iite  enoueh  for  the 
poor,  if  their  deaths  be  duly  register- 
ed, as  by  law  t!ie>'  now  must  be  (a 
very  great  boon  granted  to  them), 
though  attended  witli  much  trouble  to 
their  survivors.     Their  names,  there- 
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fore,  win  be  eternized  in  registers  by 
especial  and  well-paid  r^btrars:  there 
wUl  be,  therefore,  dignity  of  office  in 
the  ceremony,  and  no  person  could 
assume  more.  They  will  be  registered 
for  posterity  in  a  much  more  flattering 
manner  tlian  by  the  old  tombstone 
method,  and  it  should  be  told  them 
that  their  names  will  be  annually  Kent 
to  Parliament.  I  see,  therefore,  not 
the  least  necessity  of  buriid. 

The  new  laws  are  admirable  here— 
thejr  assert*  and  cause  it  to  be  stuck 
in  laige  letters  on  church  doors,  that 
none  need  go  to  church  to  be  christ- 
ened—nor to  be  married — and  why 
then  to  be  buried?  The  man  who 
bequeaths  his  own  body,  as  some  do, 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  and  looka  for- 
ward to  vegetate  a  full-grown  cab- 
bage, proud  in  death  of  his  philosophy, 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  bc»e&ctor  to 
his  fellow  creatures.  All  will  not 
thus  bequeath  themselves— but  as  those 
who  consume  other  people's  proper^ 
become  themselves  substantia&y  other 
people's  proper^,  it  is  but  fair  tiiey 
should  be  at  other  people's  disposal. 
There  is  no  getting  over  that  sound 
principle  —  so  those  who  consume 
should  by  that  law  be  themselves  eon- 
sunied.  The  mere  parade  of  a  ftme- 
ralis  a  silly  pride — and  what  is  much 
worse,  where  retrenchment  is  all  in 
aU,  a  great  expense.  It  is  monstrous 
that  parishes  should  unnecessarily  have 
to  pay  so  Lirge  a  sum  for  a  pauper's 
funeral  as  they  now  do— -no  less  than 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence  for  coffin 
and  shroud  !•— all  which  may  be  saved 
by  the  unions  adopting  my  scheme. 

I  would  have  set  up  in  every  union 
poor-house  a  patent  digester  upon  a 
new  scale,  and  upon  the  naost  in^firo- 
ved  principles,  swsh  as  the  toughness 
of  some  of  the  materials  may  require. 
I  would  have  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  that  shall  die  in  these  union 
houses,  boiled  down,  and  made  into 
so^,  which  will  be»  I  am  persuaded, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  support  all  the 
living  inmates,  if  the  fast^ays  are  as 
religiously  observed  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  and  m  quality  quite  equal  to  the 
celebrated  »  Black  Broth,"  the  public 
meal  of  that  great  people  and  notable 
economists,  the  Lacedeqiontuis. 

Still,  after  the  flesh  has  been  all 
boiled  off  the  bones,  it  is  manifost 
there  will  be  an  overplus — the  bones 
themselves,  which  mustlikewiae  oome 
witliin  the  *'  appropriation  clause*'  ^ 
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taj  tobene*  Tliese  bones  maj  be 
partly  mamifaetared  into  forks  and 
spoona  uid  ladles  for  the  use  of  tbe 
poor.  The  rest  I  would  haye  reg^ 
larly  groundp  made  into  bread,  and 
distributed  to  the  poor  on  Sundays. 
Tread-mills  may  here  be  of  great  use^ 
and  thus  wiU  be  sccompliBhed  the  great 
scheme^  so  long  the  desideratum  of  all 
pbilosophersx-^f  oEiNDiNo  the  rooa 
Foa  THBia  OWN  BSNEriT.  I  am  here 
only  taking  into  account  the  infirm 
and  aged.  Sickly  and  delicate  oon- 
sfcttolioiu  will  occasionally  require 
something  a{^roachiflg  to  luxury. 
After,  therefore,  by  a  series  of  lectures, 
ctelivered  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners^  on  the  na- 
ture of  nutriment  in  general,  in  order 
to  do  away,  as  I  obserred  b«forB!»  the 
prqudioes  agaUist  difierent  sorts  of 
meats,  and  showing,  by  diemical  and 
other  experiments^  that  all  nutriment 
is  wholesome,  and  that  it  is  the  great 
nratter  in  all  sorts,  I  tiiink  the  sickly 
poor  may  be  brought  to  relish  the 
moTO  tender  food  of  in&nts  and  child- 
ren, who  must  of  course  occasionally 
die  in  tiie  houses ;  a  regular  certifi- 
oate  from  the  suigeon  and  rogistrar 
of  deaAs  being  just  put  up  in  some 
^oBSpienous  place  in  the  kitdien  and 
eating-rooas  that  they  have  not  died 
of  measles,  no  meats,  under  snob  dr- 
eumstances,  being  considered  whcde- 
some.  I  have  hwa  told  by  a  retired 
sausage-vender  that  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age»  parlioidarly  fe- 
males, are  as  good  and  as  tender  as 
chicken;  of  which,  indeed,  I  have 
heard  a  confirmation,  from  the  fiiet, 
that  a  converted  Indian  woman,  in  a 
dying  state,  upon  being  asked  by  a 
missionary,  '^  What  he  could  do  fat 
her  ?'*  said,  she  thought  she  could  pick 
the  smaU  bones  of  a  little  child's  hand, 
but  that  now  none  ofher  people  would 
kill  her  one. .  This  was  liie  speech, 
and  more  than  half-reqnest  of  one  wtSl 
acquunted  with  the  deiicftcy,  and  who 


had  a  return  of  appetiteb  as  the  <'  ru- 
ling passion  strong  in  death."  It 
must  have  been  very  shodung  to  a 
Christian  missionary  to  hear.  But 
let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  our  guardians  would,  any  more 
than  the  missionaries  themselves,  sanc- 
tion the  kiUing.  If,  under  any  emer- 
gency, they  may  seem  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  under  the  mildest  form, of 
"  kiUing  no  murder,"  when  it  would 
be  an  absolnte  cruelty  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  believer.* 

But  my  orimne  does  not  end  here. 
I  would  have  no  loss  whatever,  but  lUl 
profit.  A  oow  does  not  di^  but  she 
IS  honoured  in  her  skin ;  a  sheep-skin 
has  dignity  conferred  upon  it,  conveys 
lands  and  houses  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, and  is  treasured  up  in  iron 
chests ;  «id  why  should  not  the  skin 
of  an  old  WMuan-paupMV  already  half- 
tanned,  have  its  oosterior  uss^  and 
be  made  serviceable  as  it  might  be 
many  ways.  I  have  prefiNred  to  men- 
tion the  skins  of  old  women,  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  more  dunhku 
are  better  preserved  and  wrapped  in 
fiannds  dunng  life,  have  less  wear  and 
tear,  and  have  been  less  exposed  to 
weather  and  wh^jnqg.  Well,  I  would 
have  these  thoroughly  tanned.  I 
would  have  them  made  into  ooverings 
for  the  Commissioners*  f  chair^and  toB 
great  tables  used  to  cushion  the  Guar- 
dians' pews  in  the  church;  and  those 
of  the  strongest  quality  and  substance 
for  the  relieving  oflicers*!  shoefb  for 
the^  need  tough  materials  if  they  do 
tlieir  duty. 

And  whereas  great  complaints  have 
been  made  by  parishes  of  the  cost  of 
the  new  registers — ^the  unnecessary 
cost,  indeed,  for  some  registers  re- 
mitted by  the  Registrar- General,  have 
been,  upon  sure  cahndation,  declared 
to  be  saflknent  for  a  parish  for  the 
term  of  4000  years ;— 4n  this  view  of 
the  case,  therefore,  my  scheme  must 
have  a  long  perspective ;  yet  I  wotdd 


*  I  have  here  spoken  oiiiy  of  the  food ;  ahoidd  there  be  at  any  time  a  scarcity,  I 
reckon  that  much  nntrfaneiit  may  be  conveyed  in  the  water-driafc*  Fer  instance,  the 
solar  microscope  has  snAelently  sbomi  the  famneuae  mnnber  of  Hving  aalmalculs  in  one 
drop  of  stagnant  and  green-pool  water.  6iMh  water  mast,  therefoiw,  be  extremely 
nutritive,  and  such  excluaively  woold  I  Moomae&d  to  the  rnrtice  of  the  Commissioners 
and  Guardians  of  the  Poor.     Horses  like  it  best,  and  they  are  noble  animals. 

f  A  Grand  Inquisitor,  or  Voat^Jjam  Cnnnriasioaer,  thus  seated,  as  it  were,  in  the 
lap  of  some  industrious  old  woman-panper,  could  no  longer  be  taunted  with  **  lolUng 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,**  nor  on  a  *'  bed  of  roses.** 

X  It  would  be  a  beautiful  law  of  recompense  that  the  relieving  officer  should  soms* 
Umea  itimd  in  the  poor  man's  shoes, 
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insert  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  mak^ 
because  the  clergy  mostly  complain^ 
that  idiatever  be  the  time  they  may  or 
may  not  serve  their  purpose^  yet  the 
.act  subjects  them  finally  to  a  yery 
heavy  praalty  if  the  said  registers  are 
in  the  least  degree  soiled  or  decayed. 
I  would  then  have  the  "said  skins 
hereafter*  in  all  cases*  to  be  used  for 
covering  and  binding  of  such  books 
and  reg^ters  as  the  clergy  are  desired 
to  keep ;  for  surely  if  the  penalty  is 
to  be  exacted  from  them*  for  which 
only  Time  should  be  responsible*  it  is 
very  desirable  the  most  durable  ma- 
terials should  be  employed.  Thus  a 
great  saving*  too,  will  to  made  in  the 
cost  of  books*  .as  every  parish  will  be 
able  to  supply  its  own  leather.  And 
it  should  be  considered  a  great  privi* 
lege  and  honour  to  the  poor  to  bear 
on  their  backs  affcer  thev  are  dead* 
generations  yet  to  come  while  they  are 
living.  Thus  they  will  be  themselves 
their  own  veritable  genealogical  trees* 
which  I  cannot  but  think  a  source  of 
commendable  pride  to  them  who  have 
80  little  to  be  proud  of;  and  if  this 
advantage  is  duly  and  religiously 
fihown  to  them  from  the  pulpit*  an 
order  for  which*  without  doubt*  the 
'Education  Commissioners  will  obtain 
from  the  Bishops*  who  never 'refuse 
any  thing  of  the  kind*  I  really  think 
the  poor  will  take  much  more  care  of 
their  own  skins  than  they  have  hitherto 
done;  and  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  a  particular  law*  de 
cute  curanda. 
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The  skins  of  very  young  children 
I  wonld  have  sold  for  ladies*  albums; 
for  which  purpose*  embossed  with 
chemlnm  heads*  they  will  fetch  a 
great  price;  and  the  proceeds  may 
greatly  help  towards  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Poor- Law  Commissionen* 
and  the  significant  innocency  of  Uie 
one  source  of  this  income  make  their 
office  appear  more  respectable. 

I  would  likewise  have  the  skins  of 
all  bastards*  and  idiots  especially*  set 
apart  to  renter  those  miscalled  mar- 
riages which  have  not  the  sanction  of 
the  Church ;  and  I  would  have  them 
for  this  purpose  stamped*  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake-^for  I  would  by 
all  means  relieve  ibe  consciences  of 
those  Dissenters  who  would  think 
themselves  defiled  and  degraded  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  same  register  witii 
other  Christians*  and  some  of  them 
with  any  Christians  at  all. 

I  have  here  fully  developed  my 
scheme.  Until  it  shall  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government*  many  evils  of  the 
new  Poor- Laws  must  go  on  ;  and  as 
grievances  are  render^  lighter  by 
being  told  —  and  do  sometimes  pro- 
duce rhymes  when  there  b  lack  of  rea- 
son— and  the  <'  Com- Law  Rhymes'* 
have  had  a  great  run — I  have  endea- 
voured to  embody  some  of  the  grie- 
vances of  the  New  Poor-Laws*  in  five 
Poor- Law  Sonnets*  which  have  the 
advantage  of  having  at  least  double 
the  quantity  of  rhvmes  to  the  Corn- 
Law  Poems;  and*  I  think*  a  little 
more  reason. 


POOR-LAW  SONNETS. 
THE  wife's  ECMONST&AKCE. 

Good  Master  Parson  Justice :  man  and  wife 
Were  I  and  Simon*  by  your  honour  join'd 
Some  thirty  years  ago.     No  mortal  coined 

The  curse :  *twas  taken  from  the  Book  of  Life* 

On  those  should  part  us.     Methinks  Satan's  knife 
Alone  can  cut  that  knot.     Hath  he  purloin'd 
The  page*  and  you  consent  ?     Or  b*t  enjoin'd 

That  ye  be  ministers  of  love  or  strife? 

O*  Simon*  let  us  lie  down  in  one  grave ! 

We  ask  for  bread ;  they  offer  worse  than  stones. 
We*ll  take  with  us  the  blessing  that  God  gave — 

Hard  law*  with  little  care  about  our  bones — 
And  not  e*en  death  shall  part  us ;  for  we  trust 
To  rise  again  together  from  one  dust. 


THE  EUINED  MOTHER. 


O  cursed  is  the  law  that  lends  its  aid 
To  full-blown  villany  to  crush  the  weak ! 
Poor  Simon's  daughter  Jane,  a  floweret  meek; 
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Alas !  no  wife»  a  wretched  mother  made : 
Scom*d  in  her  poverty  and  shame>  dismay*d> 

Slew  both  herself  and  babe.     Yonng  rarmer  Sleek 
Pas8*d  by  while  they  in  the  cold  trench  were  laid  I 
'     ''  It  broke  his  heart  ?  '*    '<  He  had  no  heart  to  break.'* 

"  Nor  would  maintain  his  own  ?**    "  It  is  the  law : 

Young  Farmer  Sleek  approved  it,  and  could  quote ; 
Nor  Parson  Conscience  there  could  find  a  flaw. 

He  aw'd  the  Vestries ;  gave  a  liberal  vote ; 
Brawl'd  for  Reforms"-^"  There  ends  the  tale.'*    Yet  more- 
Young  Farmer  Sleek  is  Guardian  of  the  Poor. 

PABISH  SICK  AND  FAEISH  DOCTOR. 

*•  Poor  Simon's  sick.**    «  Then  for  the  Doctor  send." 

"  The  Union  Doctor  ?    He  lives  far  away — 

Seven  miles^  and  has  seven  parishes,  they  say. 
And  his  own  private  practice  to  attend. 
Besides,  sick  Simon  has  no  idle  friend. 

Where  all  must  work ;  nor  has  he  pence  to  pay ; 
Nor  comes  the  Doctor  without  order  penn'd 

By  th'  Overseer — and  this  is  market-day. 

'*  Then  there's  for  med*cine  fourteen  miles  to  go, 

As  if  the  Poor  had  lacqueys  eveiy  ^here 
And  the  Relieving- officer  will  know 

When  Simon's  dead.     He  should  have  better  fare. 
And  Simon  dreams  they're  apt  to  cut  the  thread. 
Who  farm  the  Parish  sick  three  farthings  by  the  head." 

THE  UNION  WOBKROUSE. 

Nature  was  strong,  and  Simon  did  not  die  ; 

He  liad  no  Union  Doctor ;  but  the  Poor, 

When  he  was  up,  and  sunn*d  him  at  his  door. 
Or  came  to  chat,  or  chatted  passing  by. 
And  sometimes  brighter  beamed  the  old  man's  eye. 

When  the  good  Parson  kindly  cross*d  his  floor. 

Thus  life  with  neighbourhood  and  kindness  wore 
A  smiling  look — and  cheered  him  on  to  die. 

Then  came  the  Union  Law.     Drawn  in  a  cart 

To  a  far  distant  Workhouse— there  confined ; 
No  neighbour  to  drop  in  and  cheer  his  heart ; 

No  village  sunshine  on  his  face^he  pined— 
Without  a  crime  condemn'd — imprison'd— died— 
And  thus  th'  unconscious  Law  one  charity  supplied. 

THE  POOR  mam's  BUBIAL. 

Ho !  contract  cofiins  for  the  Parish  Poor, 
Eight  shillings  each,  complete  with  shroud  and  nails  I 
'*  An  please  your  Honour,  stop  within  the  rails. 

Poor  Simon*s  scarce  will  reach  the  big  church  door." 

"  Not  take  him  into  Church  I"     "  It  will  not  hold, 
Tho'  we  have  patch'd  it  up."     «•  I  hear  no  knell." 

"  Your  Honour,  the  New- Laws  won't  have  it  toU'd.'* 
«  Wliatt  stent  a  Poor  Man's  soul  a  parting  knell !" 

'<  Go,  tell  his  Lordsliip  tliat  old  Simon's  dead. 

And  now  they  buiy  nim,  whose  honest  hands 
Plough'd,  sow'd,  and  reaped — liis  Lordship  ate  the  bread ; 

Bid  him  repeal  harsh  laws,  that  Heaven  his  lands 
May  bless — God's  poor  not  unregarded  sleep  ; 
T^U  him  new  hands  majr  soW;  aiM  God  given  aught  to  reap." 
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MRS  nOLLOPE*!  VIENNA  AND  TBB  AtitfttAK». 


Of  all  our  locomotive  eountry  FoUlb 
wbo»  according  to  the  happy  descrip- 
tion of  the  negro^  **  Take  walk»  siake 
book/*  few,  we  apprehend,  can  com- 
pote in  combined  actiTlty  of  pen  and 
person  with  the  acutely  obsenrant  and 
diligent  lady  whose  name  heads  this 
article.  Her  literary  activity  astowids 
us,  she  really  so  overwhelms  the  read- 
ing public  with  travels  and  with  no- 
vels«  with  pictures,  some  professedly 
matter  of  fact,  others  satirically  ideal- 
ized, of  manners  foreign  and  domestic, 
European  and  Traiis^kntic,  that  we 
ask  ourselves,  in  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity, where  she  was  present  corpo- 
really, where  onlv  in  imagination, 
which  is  truth,  which  fiotioD?  Can 
we,  perhaps,  derive  some  lights  obtain 
some  asnstance  in  solving  this  difficult 
problem,  by  seeking  sulMidiary  infor- 
mation from  such  of  her  brother  and 
sister  writing-travellers  as  have  visited 
the  same  countries  with  herself?  For 
solve  it  we  must,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nc^ 
of  Mrs  Trollope*8  novels,  not  even  of 
her  clever,  though  we  would  fiun  hope 
caricatured  portrait  of  a  Protestant 
Tartuffe  of  the  nineteenl3i  centnrv, 
that  we  mean  to  speak,  but  of  her  vivid 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  ibrdgn 
lands,  manners,  and  customs. 

Wo  have  made  the  experiment, 
which  proves  so  far  satisfhctory  that 
our  mind  is  now  made  up  as  to  her 
book  upon  the  hitherto  little-known 
Austrian  empire,  being  the  one  we 
especially  desire  to  examine  3  but  this 
is  not  the  only  result.  The  ezperi- 
raent  has  further  shown  us  a  whimai- 
cal  coincidence  with  respect  to  most 
of  Mrs  Trollope*s  Travels,  whieh  ob- 
liges us  to  recur  in  the  first  place  tasome 
of  her  earlier  publications,  that  have 
long  been  disposed  of.  This  coinci- 
dence appears  reladvely  to  her  oppo- 
nents. Almost  every  where  s^e  has 
the  luck  to  come  into  colMon  with 
professedly  Liberalist  writers,  who, 
even  such  as  evidently  propose  to  put 
her  down,  occasionally  let  out,  amidst 
their  most  vehement  admiration  of  de* 
mocracy  and  detestatioB  of  absok»- 
tism,  as  much  if  not  more  against  lh« 
former  and  in  favour  of  the  latter,  n 
she  can  advance,  whatever  be  her  Righ 
Tory  prepossessions. 


This  we  can  scarcely  expect  even 
our  habitual  readers  to  believe  upon 
our  bare  word,  and  it  vi^  therefore 
be  proved.  But  prior  to  comparing 
Mrs  TroUope  with  these  rather  comi- 
cally original  adversaries,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
eensuies  so  wulently  lavished  upon 
her  by  some  of  our  critical  fraternity. 
The  vituperations  in  question  may,  we 
apprehend,  verboselv  copious  as  they 
are,  be  reduced  to  heads ;  to  wit,  su- 
perficiality and  Toryism,  tlds  last  word 
being  held  by  the  critics  to  whom  we 
allucfo  to  include  or  imply  bigotry, 
obstinate  ignorance,  want  of  philoso- 
phy, and  all  the  other  intellectual 
mases  of  omiarion  or  eoumission  laid 
to  the  chargo  of  oar  aitfhor.  From 
libe  last,  Toryism*  vre  wdk  not  to  jus- 
t^  the  lady,  oonedving  that  to  it  she 
wUl  readily  plead  guilty ;  imt  upon  the 
matter  of  sapeificialBeBS  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say. 

It  is,  and  has  ever  been,  customary 
to  term  female  writers  superfidal. 
We  have  no  intention  of  chivalrously 
taking  up  the  gauntiet  in  defence  of 
tiie  profundity  of  feminine  science,  but 
we  must  confess  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  epithet  need  not,  just  at  pre- 
aent  at  least,  be  li&dted  to  writers  of 
the  softer  sex;  this  age  is,  we  fear,  the 
age  of  superficial  writers  in  general, 
tbs  age  of  knowle^gOi  superficial  in 
fwoportion  to  ite  difiusioo.  With  re- 
apsot  to  wmnen,  tbey  are  undoubtedly 
subjeet  to  make  blunders  which  a 
dassically  ednoated  man  would  not 
make«  For  iastanoe,  a  ifth-form-boy 
would  probably  not,  like  Lady  Morgan 
in  her  /ta^,  take  the  two  Brutuses  for 
one  individual  man ;  who  killed  first 
his  sons,  then  his  father  $  or  introduce 
a  g  into  Polyarchy  becanse  there  is  one 
in  oligarchy;  or,  like  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury  in  her  JLotv,  use  proioiype  for  a 
copy,  in  which  her  ladyship  is  followed 
by  the  anofrrmotis  authoress  of  the 
Diary  of  the  Timesof  George  IV.,  since 
we  are  bound  to  believe  the  repeated 
ass^vwalian  ihat  tiro  lady  anthoresses 
thsBoawferdietwo  baokf,  and  this 
Charlotte 


i^prtMym  ^faeri<thai^  meaning,  we 
jaretiiaey  whatJB  vnlgar  parianoe  is  ex- 
I»res99d  by  ^«  fte  v«ry  moral  of  him,** 
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Neither  perhaps  would  he^  with  Mrs 
Trollope*  caU  Semiramis  SemiramidU 
by  a  strange  confusion  of  cases^  or 
apply  the  epithet  helliger^ii  to  guns  and 
sworasy  wariike-impleiiieiitSy  which» 
however  destructive^  are  commonly 
considered  as  passive  not  active  in 
their  nature  at  least  in  plain  pro9e> 
and  we  speak  here  of  no  poetic  proso- 
popeia.    But  we  much  fear  that  now* 

.  adays  even  a  good  classical  scholar 
might  fall^  nay»  that  some  have  fiUlen 
into  Mrs  Charles  Gore*s  mistakest 
such  aa  calling  a  suhject  Duke  his 
Serenity  or  Transparency-^we  foiget 
which,  and  hoth  are  liberalist  witti« 
cisms — ^the  title  DurcMaucht,  which  is 
thus  **  jocosiously  translated/*  being 
as  strictly  appropriate  to  a  reigning 
Princ^  Duke  or  other,  as  is  Majesty 
to  a  King  or  Emperor }  and  of  taking 
Signer  FarineUi,  the  muucal  mad 
doctcHT  or  frensy  mediciner  of  PhiUp 
V.  of.  Spain,  and  subsequently  the  po« 
lidcal  agent  of  his  daughter-in-law 
Queen  Barbara,  for  a  royal  mistress; 
or  evoa  into  some^  of  which  we  oannot 
aoqnit  Mrs  TroUope^  soch  as  adopting 
the  French  orthography,  and  usuafly 
the  French  fornw»  for  German  names, 
as  Saltzbourg  for  Saltsbuig,  Andr6 
Hofer  for  Andreas  Hofer  (in  an  Eng- 
lish book  these  thinn  should  be  Eng- 
lish, if  not  correct  Qerman),  and  pla- 
efaig  Constantinople  upon  the  Danube^ 
of  which  river  she  distinctly  says, 
<<  had  I  not  known  that  its  waters  re- 
flected the  mosques  and  minarets  of 
Stambouly  and  that  its  name  was  Do- 
nau,"  &c.  Now,  according  to  our  old- 
fashioned  notions,  we  certainly  think 
that  a  writer  upon  Austria,  who 
knows  no  more  of  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  the  great  Austrian  river, 
has  little  right  to  ooinplain  of  critics 
who  term  her  superficial ;  but  we  have 
said  that  sueh  imperfect  or  deficitat 
knowledge,  is  a  more  universal  defect 

•than  those  critics  appear  to  conceive ; 
and  if  we  nwy  trust  to  Mrs  TroUope 
or  her  anonymous  informer,  one  of 
our  brother  periodicals  of  the  highest 
and  most  cutting  reputation,  no  other 
than  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some 
four  yean  since  perpetrated  a  nmUar 
demonstration  of  geographical  igno- 
rance, by  stating  Prague  to  be  the 
capital  of  Hunsrary ;  and  when  con- 
vinced of  the  red  locality  of  the  capital 
pf  Bohemia,  refused  to  eat  his  words, 
Ne^  we  say  more  in  proof  of  our 


assertion  that  superficialness  is  not 
the  especial  fault  of  Mrs  Trollope  or 
of  her  sex,  but  the  characteristic  of 
the  age  ?  Nay,  tiiat  writers  in  gene- 
ral are  superficial  is  fairly  enough 
admitted  by  one  of  Mrs  TroUope^s 
Liberalist  censurers,  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  uid  must  be  so  is  judi- 
ciously ^ven»  liwugh  we  confess,  from 
an  admirer  and  advocate  of  democracy, 
it  surprised  us»  as  being  rather  aristo- 
cratic* It  is,  that  ign(»mnt  readers 
make  superficial  writers,  and  in  an  age 
in  which  every  body  reads,  of  what 
else  can  the  bulk  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic be  supposed  to  con^t  ?  Here  we 
entirehr  agree  with  the  Liberal  cri- 
tic. AH  authors,  wo  apprehend,  ex- 
cept metaphysicians,  write  for  either 
solid  pnddmg  or  empty  praise,  since 
even  tke  poe^  cMightedly  absorbed  as 
he  may  be  in  his  own  secret  cnt  high 
imaginlngsb  is  stimulated  and  encou- 
raged by  visions  of  glory.  Now,  if 
literary  refutation  or  profit  are  to  be 
distribatea  by  universal  suffrage,  even 
witiiout  the  ballot,  neither  is  likely  to 
depend  upon  the  sound  judgment  or 
the  profound  philosophy  ^  im  author, 
though  both  may  iqpon  his  celeritv, 
without  which  some  genius,  more  akm 
to  the  judging  minds,  might  forestall 
the  laborious  thinker  or  investigator. 
Under  such  ^rcumstances ,  can  it  be 
expected  that  even  Uiose  most  capable 
oi  philosophic  study  and  accurate  ap- 
preciation shoidd  waste  a  minute  upon 
dther?  And  what  can  it  signify 
whether  a  traveller,  man  or  woman, 
be  superficial  or  not,  so  he  or  she  be 
entertaining?  And  entertaining, most 
assuredly,  is  Mrs  Trellope. 

In  America*  Mrs  Trollope  has  to 
do  battle  for  her  views  and  statements 
with  Miss  Martineau ;  at  Paris,  with 
Lady  M(»^an  and  Mr  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer ;  at  Vienna  with  the  anony- 
mous but  very  Libend  author  ofAtts- 
tria  and  the  Aiutritms,  Now,  with 
respect  as  well  to  Mrs  TroUope's  Pa* 
ris  as  to  the  diplomatic  Mr  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer*s  and  my  Lady  Mor- 
gan's older  Branee,  the  opinion  of  the 
reading  public*  not  to  speak  of  our 
own,  has  so  long  been  settled  and  pro-i 
noonced,  that  of  them  tiie  enumera- 
tion may  suffice,  and  we  may  quietiy 
dismiss  them  with,  *'  let  byganes  be 
byganes/*  The  case  is  partly  the 
same  with  respect  to  America  f  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  relative  to  th« 
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animated  observer  ^ith  ^hom  we  are 
at  present  mainly  concerned  ;  but 
since  its  due  rank  has  been  assigned  to 
her  lively  picture  of  American  man- 
ners and  of  the  vastly  agreeable  position 
of  the  would-be  mistress  of  a  family  in 
the  land  of  equality.  Miss  Marthieaa 
has  painted  society  in  America^  and  it 
is  the  appearance  of  this  production  of 
the  new  champion  of  women,  tiie  suc- 
cessor upon  whom  has  fallen  Mary 
Woli^necraft's  mantie,  that  induces 
us  to  g^  back  to  Mrs  TroUope's  first 
book. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not 
place  the  democratic  M.  de  Tocque* 
ville  in  oppontion  to  Mrs  Trollope, 
either  in  preference  to,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Miss  Martineau?  But  ex- 
cept his  democracy,  M.  de  Tocque- 
villehas  nothing  in  common  with  Miss 
Martineau.  How  could  we  class  with 
writers  who,  whilst  admitting  iaets, 
deny  both  their  causes  and  their  con- 
sequences, re-asserting  their  original 
opmions  at  the  moment  they  have 
tnemselves  refuted  them;  how  could 
we  dass  with  such  writers  a  man  of 
sound  understanding,  who,  de^ite 
strong  inclination  and  preconceived 
opinions,  fiiirly  looked  at,  and  saw 
what  was  before  him;  who,  having 
visited  the  republic,  par  excdtence 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  learn 
how  France  might  best  be  made 
more  democratic,  returned  to  Europe, 
avowing  that  whatever  were  the  evils, 
whatever  the  tyranny  of  a  single  des- 
pot;, or  worse,  of  a  despotic  oligarchy, 
the^  were  but  as  a  featiier  in  the  scale 
weighed  against  tiie  despotism  of  a 
minority,  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
many-headed  tyrant,  with  more  eyes 
than  Argus,  more  arms  than  Briareus, 
each  pair  of  the  former  stimulated  to 
incessant  prying,  each  pair  of  the  lat- 
ter to  incessant  action,  by  a  secret  jea- 
lous consciousness  in  each  separate 
proprietor  of  his  own  individual  insig- 
nificance, as  a  mere  part  of  the  g^reat 
whole,  whilst  this  samer  mortifying 
quality  of  being  but  a  member,  not 
the  head,  relieves  every  fractional  por- 
tion of  the. conglomerate  sovereign 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility,  as 
the  control  of  public  opinion  is  obvi- 
ated by  the  circumstance  of  that  very 
public  being  in  the  present  case  the 
identical  despot,  which  responsibility 
and  opinion  act  more  or  less,  and  in 
tfvers  irays  upon  all  other  despotf*, 
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the  Grand  Turk,  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
and  even  the  Lord  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  not  excepted. 

Different,  indeed,  from  the  candid 
and  clear-sighted  M.  de  Tocqueville  is 
the  champion  of  democracy,  whose 
admiration  of  American  institutions 
and  their  results  have  recalled  our  at- 
tention to  Mrs  TroUope's  strictures 
upon  that  subject.  Miss  Harriet  Mar^ 
tineau,  after  enlightening  the  British  • 
empire  upon  every  qucBstio  venata  in 
political  economy  by  tales,  the  inci- 
dents of  which  clearly  and  irrefra- 
gably  prove  every  theoretic  dogma 
adopted,  whether  understood  or  mis- 
understood, by  the  lad;^, — and  hard,  in- 
deed, had  it  been,  if  incidents  wholly 
of  her  own  invention  had  made  against 
her  doctrines — proceeded,  trumpet 
and  all,  to  investigate  America.  But 
instead  of  her  political  opinions  being, 
like  the  Frenchman's,  modified  b^  the 
investigation,  a  red-hot  democratic  re- 
publican she  went,  and  a  red-hot  de- 
mocratic republican,  as  she  hersdf 
assures  us,  she  returns ;  and  this  even 
whilst  she  admits  as  much  of  jthe  evils 
of  democracy  now  dLsfiguring  the 
United  States  as  Mrs  TroUope  her- 
self could  desire,  in  justification  of  her 
anti-democratic  views  and  statements. 
An  assertion  so  startling,  we  liave  al- 
ready acknowledged,  requires  proof, 
and  that  we  will  adduce.  We  shall, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  two 
points,  conceiving  that  to  make  out 
our  case  upon  those  two  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  cntiUe  us  to  a  verdict. 
The  points  we  propose  to  take  are  the 
Freedom  of  Opinion  enjoyed  under  the 
self-government  of  the  people,  the 
other.  Manners,  respecting  which  our 
Tory  traveller  has  been  so  habitually 
charged  with  unfairness,  upon  the  plea 
that  she  knew  not  what  good«breeaing 
Wife,  never  having  frequented  the 
highest  English  circles  when  she  cen- 
sured the  manners  of  America — as- 
suredly the  oddest  cause  that  ever  pro- 
duced hypocritical  fastidiousness  as  its 
effect.  We  begin  with  the  latter,  both 
as  the  more  trifling  concern  and  as 
that  which  will  be. most  briefly  des- 
patched. Miss  Martineau  says.  Vol. 
Si.  p.  71— 

**  Of  the  tobacco  and  iu  consequences 
I  will  say  nothing,  but  that  the  practice  is 
at  too  bad  a  pass  to  leave  hope  that  any 
thing  that  could  be  said  in  books  would 
work  a  cure.     If  the  flo9r8  of  boardingo 
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hoiues,  and  the  decks  of  steam-boats,  and 
the  carpets  of  the  Capitol,  do  not  sicken 
the  Americans  into  a  reform ;  if  the  warn- 
ings of  physicians  are  of  no  avail,  what 
remains  to  be  said?  I  dismiss  the  nauseous 
subject." 

As  we  are  not  reviewing  Miss  Mar- 
tineauy  we  make  no  remark  upon  three 
thats»  and  a  say  and  a  said  in  one  sen- 
tence ;  but  as  to  the  matter^  we  take 
leave  to  ask  what  Mrs  Trollopo  has 
said  stronger  or  more  decisive  of 
the  disgusting  habits  and  manners 
prevalent  at  the  court  of  the  sove- 
reign people  than  is  here  admitted 
by  that  sovereign's  devoted  courtier  ? 
The  chief  difference  we  perceive  is> 
that  the  one  lady  appears  to  think  the 
annoyance  may  be  endured^  while  the 
other  deems  it  unendurable,  a  diffe- 
rence depending  perhaps  upon  strength 
of  stomach.  And  all  this  nauseous 
vulgarity  does  not»  itseems,  according 
to  the  same  admirer,  produce  equality, 
democratic  America  being  troubled 
with  as  much  desire  of  exclusiveness 
as  aristocratic  Almacks.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  tells  us  at  page  32,  Vol.  iii., 

"  A  school-girl  told  me  what  a  delight- 
ful set  she  belonged  to  at  her  school ; 
how  comfortable  they  aH  were  once,  with- 
out any  sets,  till  several  grocers*  daughters 
began  to  come  in  as  their  fathers  grew 
rich,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
higher  girls  to  consider  what  they  should 
do,  and  to  form  themselves  into  sets.  She 
told  me  how  the  daughter  of  a  lottery- 
office  keeper  came  to  the  school  and  no 
set  would  receive  her."  [  What  1  Not 
even  the  grocer's  daughters?]  •  *  "At 
Philadelphia  I  found  to  my  surprise  that 
some  of  the  Udies  who  were  my  admira- 
tion, had  not  only  never  seen  or  heard  of 
other  beautiful  young  ladies  whom  I  ad- 
mired quite  as  much,  but  never  would  see 
or  hear  of  them.  I  enquired  for  a  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery.  •  •  •  One  person 
told  me  that  the  mutual  ignorance  was 
from  the  fathers  of  the  Arch  Street  ladies 
having  made  their  fortunes,  while  the 
Chestnut  Street  ladies  owed  theirs  to  their 
grandfathers." 

What  worse  says  Mrs  TroDope  of  the 
tone  of  social  feeling  in  the  great  re- 
public ?  But  enough  of  Manners.  As 
to  the  freedom  of  opinion  there  exist- 
ing. Miss  Martineauj  besides  stating 
that  no  one  dares  to  express  his  opi- 
nions. Vol.  iii,  p.  16,  et  passim ;  that 
Lynch-law  is  administered,  even  bv 
the  higher  ranksy  to  all  who  think 


negroes  human  creatures,  tells  a  stoir 
so  decisive  of  this  question,  that  with 
it  we  shall  conclude  our  observations 
upon  her  romance.  We  find  it.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  138,  and  tell  it  from  beginning 
to  end  in  her  own  words,  lest  we 
should  be  suspected  of  exaggeration 
or  high  colouring. 

"  Tlie  students  of  Lane  Seminary,  near 
Cincinnati,  of  which  Dv  Beecher  is  the 
president,  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject (negro  slavery)  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  Abo- 
lition Society,  debating  the  question,  and 
taking  in  newspapers.  This  was  prolii . 
bited  by  the  tutors,  but  persevered  in  by 
the  young  men,  who  conceived  that  this 
was  a  matter  with  which  the  professors 
had  no  right  to  meddle.  Banishment  was 
decreed,  and  all  submitted  to  expulsion 
but  fourteen.  Of  course,  each  of  the 
dispersed  young  men  became  the  nucleus 
of  an  Abolition  Society,  and  gained  influ- 
ence by  persecudon."  [So  far  we  have 
merely  a  delicious  specimen  of  the  repub- 
lican style  of  academic  feeling  and  dis- 
cipline, but  the  gist  of  the  story,  the  civil 
liberty  and  personal  safety  enjoyed  under 
the  rule  of  the  majority,  to  say  nothing  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  is  to  come.j  **  It 
was  necessary  for  them"  [the  expelled 
youths]  **  to  provide  means  to  finish  their 
education.  One  of  them,  Amos  Dressen, 
itinerated  (as  is  usual  in  the  sparely  peo- 
pled West),  travelling  in  a  gig  and  selling 
Scott's  Bible  to  raise  money  for  his  edu- 
cational purposes.  He  reached  Nashville, 
in  Tennessee,  and  there  fell  under  suspi- 
cion of  Abolition  treason ;  his  baggage 
being  searched,"  [What  do  tyrannical  Eu- 
ropean Douanea  do  worse  ?]  <*  and  a  whole 
Abolition  newspaper  and  a  part  of  ano- 
ther being  found  among  the  packing-stuflT 
of  his  stock  of  Bibles.  There  was  also 
an  unsubstantiated  rumour  of  his  having 
been  seen  conversing  with  slaves.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Committee  of  Vi- 
gilanoe,  seven  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Nashville  being  among  his 
judges.  After  much  debate  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  hanged  or  flogged  with  more 
or  fewer  lashes*'  [for  wrapping  his  Bibles 
in  Abolition  newspapers  I J  '*  he  was  con- 
demned to  receive  twenty  lashes  with  a 
cow-hide  in  the  market-place  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  immediately  conducted 
there,  made  to  kneel  down  on  the  flint 
pavement,  and  punished  according  to  his 
se  tenee,  the  mayor  of  Nashville  presid- 

1,  and  the  public  executioner  being  the 
■gent.  Ha  was  warned  to  leave  the  city 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  was  told  by 
some  charitablf  ptrson,    who  had  the 
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bravery  to  take  him  in,  wash  his  stripes,  and 
ftimish  him  with  a  disguise,  that  if  would 
not  be  safe  to  remnio  so  long.  He  stole  away 
immediately,  in  his  dreadAil  conditioa,  on 
foot,  and  when  his  story  was  authenticated, 
had  heard  nothing  of  his  horse,  gig,  and 
Bibles,  wUeh  he  values  at  300  doUan. 
Let  no  one,  on  this,  tremble  for  repnblioaa 
freedom.  Outrages  upon  it,  like  the  above, 
are  but  extremely  transient  signs  of  the 
times.  They  no  more  betoken  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  republic,  than  the 
shivering  of  one  hour  of  ague  exhibits  the 
usual  state  of  the  human  body." 

And  thifl  is  thus  told  without  fur- 
ther censure  or  remark,  by  a  writer 
whose  friends  and  admirers  impugn 
Mrs  TroUope's  delineations  of  Ameri- 
can faults  and  disag reeablenesses  as  pre- 
judiced  and  iinfair,  if  not  altogether 
false  I   Conceiving  it  unneoessary  to 
add  another  word  to  the  vindioatioa 
our   anti-Amerloan*8   aneniiis    haTe 
afforded  her,  we  pimsMd  to  oar  pro- 
per busiiiess,  Vienna.     Here,  ag^n, 
Bin  Tiollone  has,  as  before  intimated, 
meovntered  a   rival  and  politically 
opposed  traTeller,  who,  if  not  quite  so 
thorough  a  "whole hog  goer"  as  Miss 
Martineau,  professes  himself  so  liberal, 
that  we  incline  to  think  him  a  Kadical, 
and  who  yet  admits  so  much  good 
government,   so    much  care  fbr  the 
people,  and  so  much  happiness,  at  least 
amongst  the  lower  onkrs  in  Austria, 
— ^tliough,  of  course,  stopping  some- 
what short  of  the  lady-.as  actually 
startled  us  liberU-loving  Conserv»> 
tives,  after  all  wo  had  previously  read 
and  heard  of  Austrian  barbarism  and 
tyranny.     We  shall  not  quit  this  sub- 
jeet  without  hasardinga  oonjeoture  as 
to  the  eause  of  so  great  a  disorepkney 
betwixt   our  former   impressions  of 
Austria,  and  the  notions  given  us  by 
both  the  works  now  before  us  $  but 
this  conjeoture  will  come  more  sidt- 
ably  after  we  shall  have  spoken  of  the 
books.      We    shall  begin  with  the 
anonymous  gentleman,  because  hispro- 
fessed    Liberalism  will  prevent    his 
praises  of  Prince  Mettemich,  of  the 
administration  of  the  government,  &c. 
&c.  from  being  receivod  with  the  dis- 
trust that  the  monarchical  Mrs  Trol- 
lope's  might  excite,  and  wUl  thus  pre- 
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pare  tlie  reader's  mind  for  her  fWmk 
admiration.  A  few  extracts  ftom 
Austria  and  the  Anstrians  will  an- 
swer  our  purpose,  as,  although  pro- 
fessing  more  profundity,  we  confess, 
that  to  our  mind,  this  book,  like  the 
lady's,  appears  to  be  rather  a  plea- 
sant  sketch  of  the  surfoee  of  things, 
than  the  fhiit  of  a  politioo-phlloso- 
pher*B  deep  researches  into  the  arcana 
of  Austrian  policy  and  its  results. 
Some  important  information,  however, 
he  does  afford  us,  showing  that  Aus- 
tria is  not  quite  as  stationary  as  we  in 
England  have  been  accustomed  to 
deem  her ;  and  with  this  infonnation, 
part  of  which  our  author  extracts  from 
another  author-indeed,  his  book, 
Arom  its  abundance  of  iavwM  oimb- 
mas,  mariuDg  estnels  ftom  English  as 
well  at  Ibrdgn  authors,  looks  like  a 
iwww— we  shall  begin. 

•*  Dalposso,  who  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  riewing  the  Austrian  Government 
with  a  fsvenrable  eye,  says,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  (taking  the  ex, 
etption  of  politioal  esses)  with  truth— 

**  *  The  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  and 
personal  services  in  Bohemis,  Gslicia,  and 
other  Austrian  states,  except  in  Hungary, 
where  the  nobility,  while  they  bosst  of  their 
patriotism  and  nationality,  have*  generally 
oppoeed  the  ameliorations  suggested  by  the 
crown  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  i  the 
abolition  of  torture ;  the  determined  resist- 
ance to  encroachments  of  (mesnbg  by,  we 
preiume)  the  Papal  authority  j*  the  gra- 
dual and  considerate  suppresttion  of  super- 
fluous monasteries ;  the  security  affiirded  to 
literary  property ;  the  establUhment  of  ele- 
msntsry  schools  all  over  the  monarchy ;  the 
abolition  of  corporeal  punishment  in  those 
schools;  all  are  matters,*  he  says,  < well- 
known,  at  least,  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  also,'  continues  he, '  known, 
that  in  wtiy  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
there  are  provincial  states,  which  meet  to 
discuss  matters  relstive  to  the  administra- 
tien,  especially  finanoial.  of  their  respectise 
prorinoes.  They  Ij^  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations and  their  suggestions  befiwe  the 
sovereign.  In  the  Italian  proviaoes  thsy 
are  caUed  congregations ;  of  these*  there  are 
two  oentral  ones;  one  at  Milsu,  and  the 
other  at  Venice.  They  are  eompossd  ef 
deputise  frem  three  elisssi  soMes,  propris- 
tors  not  noblesy  and  deputiA  of  the  eitiss. 
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The  eommuiial  oawioU  fslecla  ihnt  ommU- 
dfttet  for  QTeiy  vacant  place,  ou(  of  which 
(nc)  the  ^isperor  chooaee  ono.  Their 
fvuBetuMie  chiefly  rdate  to  the  repartition  of 
taxes  hetween  (Qr.  among?)  the  various 
districts,  to  military  lodgings,  and  other 
charges;  the  inspection  of  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  to  roads,  bridges* 
cansls,  &c.  The  admioistratum  of  the  mu- 
nicipsl  and  communal  finances  is  especially 
intrusted  to  the  provincial  congregations,  of 
which  there  ia  one  in  every  province,  and 
whieh  are  composed  upon  the  same  prinel« 
pies  as  the  central  ones.  The  central  con- 
gregations have  also  the  right  of  making 
known  to  the  sovereign,  directly,  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  nation. 

*■  *  The  AnstriaB  government,  although 
not  conetitutlonal,  cannot  be  called  despotie. 
Ift  has  fundamental  lews,  unges,  and  prece- 
dents, from  which  it  does  not  deviate.  The 
right  of  private  property  is  held  sacred.  The 
Emperor  makes  genend  laws  for  his  sul^eota, 
hat  no  special  or  exeeptionable'  [does  this 
mean  exceptional  or  objectionable  ?]  '  onea 
for  particular  persons  or  esses.  There  is 
equality  before  the  law,  and  no  odious  privi- 
lege of  cast*  is  now  admitted.  There  is  no 
abusive  influence  of  either  aristocracy  or 
dergy.  Thejndidary  power  is  held  inde- 
pendent, and  not  interfered  with  by  rescripts 
from  the  sovereign.  No  special  comnus- 
ttons  are  appointed  to  try  particular  cases ; 
no  arbitrary  penalties  are  inflicted.  All  those 
who  were  condemned  for  political  offences  in 
1820-5,  were  regularly  tried ;  several  were 
condemned  to  death,  but  not  one  wat  extcuf 
ltd.  The  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts 
are  neither  dilatory  nor  expensive.  The  con- 
veyance  of  property  has  been  rendered,  by  a 
wise  system  of  registration,  as  easy  and  lafo 
as  any  commercial  transaction.  With  the 
exception  of  political  cases,  the  penal  code 
is  very  mild.  The  punishment  of  death  is 
awarded  in  very  few  instances.  Few  eonntrieo 
in  Europe  enjoy  so  much  material  prosperity 
as  the  Austrian  monarchy.'  ** 

To  tide  quotation  from  Dalpouoi 
we  shall  add  a  few  scattered  etate- 
mentaof  the  English  Liberalist  author 
himself.  Of  the  system  of  instruo- 
tionhe tells  us :— ^ 
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''  The  Government  has  taken  special  care 
that  the  priests  should  not  have  the  control 
over  public  instruction;  and  the  law  of 
1621,  consequent  to  that  of  1819  in  Prug. 
aia,  directs  that  no  village  in  the  hereditary 
states  shall  be  withent  an  elementary  school 
.—that  no  male  can  enter  the  marriage  state 
who  is  not  able  to  read,  write,  and  under-* 
stand  caatbg  up  aoeountsf— that  no  master 
of  any  trade  can,  without  paying  a  heavy 
penalty,  employ  workmen  who  are  not  able 
io  read  and  write  '  and  that  small  books  of 
moral  tendency  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  all 
th«  Emperor's  subjeets.  ...  1  have 
nowhere  in  Austria  met  with  any  one  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  not  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  I  have  found  oheap  pubUca« 
tions,  chiefly  religious  and  moral  tracts.  .  . 
Besides  these,  and  several  small  slementary 
books  and  periodicals,  the  Penny  Magazine 
is  now  very  generally  circulated  in  Anstria. 
,  ,  .  In  the  eight  universities  .  .  • 
there  exists  (<tc)  54  philosophical  founda- 
tions, with  834  professors,  and  attended  by 
7680  students;  65  theological  (Catholic), 
826  professors,  6120  students;  16  medi- 
cine, 150  professors,  4679  students;  1 
(Vienna)  veterinsry,  6  professors,  with  as- 
sisUnts ;  and  8  jurisprudence,  07  professors, 
8228  pupUs." 

Of  the  difiPerent  classes  constituting 
the  social  fabric,  we  are  here  told  :— 

«  In  this  empire  the  aristocracy,  not  ha- 
ving l^idative  or  other  hereditary  privi. 
leges,  except  under  an  indireet  form  in  Hun- 
gary, and  under  the  feudal  deeeente  of  Bo- 
hemia, depend  entirely  on  their  h'l/esand  the 
majorate  they  establish  to  preserve  their 
catie  in  society,  and  their  power  in  the  coun- 
try* Before  the  law,  an  Austrian  noblemsn 
has  no  advantage  whatever  over  the  shep« 
herd  who  tends  his  flocks,  or  over  the  shop- 
keeper, of  whom  the  princeis  or  counteu 
buys  her  Merino  dreu  or  Thibet  shawl.  .  • 
With  us  the  belief  of  its  deep  sensual  im- 
morality (of  Vienna  society)  has  been  enter- 
tained. I  am  diiposed  to  believe  it  quite 
as  pure  as  that  of  London,  Paris,  or  8t  Pe- 
tershnrgh.  Were  there  no  other  evidence 
of  thisi  the  affectionate  teoderaess  with  which 


*  This  identiflcation  in  orthography  of  catte  and  cast,  as  also  the  odd  use  of  words  we 
have  marked,  must  of  course  be  imputed  not  to  Palpoiso,  but  to  his  tr«nslator|  the  avtbor 
of  Auitria  and  the  Aueiriane, 

f  Mra  Trollope  gives  us  this  further  gentle  compulsion.  **  Not  only  is  every  child  ad- 
mitted to  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  acoouots,  free  of  expense ;  bnt  in 
order  to  insure  their  attendance,  the  children  are  not  admitted  to  make  their  first  commu- 
nion if  they  have  not  paaaed  throngh  the  schools,  sad  regnlsrly  punttod  the  courw  of  ia- 
ttniQtlon  preteribed  by  law." 
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motheri  of  all  classes  rear  their  duldron, 
would  form  m  sufficieiit  refutation  of  the  ge- 
neral aeeusation." 

Ha^ng  given  thu  author's  testimony 
against  the  usual  charge  of  vice*  we 
may  add  that  both  he  and  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  observe  upon  the  total  absence  of 
drunkenness  in  all  classes.  Descend- 
ing regularly  in  the  social  scale,  our 
Liberal  author  says : — 

**  The  middle  class,  or  that  broad  body 
of  people,  or  demarcation  of  society,  which 
lies  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  labour- 
ing class,  forms,  in  Austria,,  the  happieU 
and  most  enjfiyivg  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  class,  usually,  by  means  of  industry, 
independent  in  circumstances,  has  not  only 
its  many  castes,  but,  with  its  material  hap- 
finest,  also  its  moral  vexations.  .  .  . 
The  second  caste  of  the  middle  dosses  com- 
prehend shopkeepers,  and  the  first  order  of 
artisans.  These  are  in  a  most  happy  physi- 
.  cal  condition.  In  fact,  the  labouring  classes 
in  Austria,  as  I  will  hereafter  show  you, 
when  saying  something  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  are  the  most  comfortably  situated 
working  population  that  I  know.  .  • 
We  never  encounter  beggary." 

Our  author  thus  winds  up  his  ac 
count  of  the  Austrian  Government : 

*'  I  entered  the  Austrian  dominions  with 
certainly  no  favourable  idea  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  offices,  or  of  the  details 
of  justice ;  and,  after  careful  and  extensive 
examination,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  al- 
though there  is  much  that  I  would  change 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  I  could  also  prove,  by 
well  authenticated,  and  not  to  be  disputed, 
statistical 'facta,  that  society  at  large,  and 
families  and  indMdusls,  have  suflPered  more 
affliction  and  pain  from  confining  the  unfor- 
tunate in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  one  year,  by  the  mere  practice  of  our 
courts  of  law,  by  the  rascality  of  attorneys, 
and  by  imprisonment  for  debt,  than  all  that 
have  been  victimized  for  political  opinions, 
or  by  the  administration  of  justice,  from  the 
year  1760,  when  Joseph  II.  began  to  reign, 
until  his  nephew  Francis  died  in  1831.'' 

We  think  that  this  may  suffice  to 
satisfy  our  readers  that,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  liberal  and  confes- 
sedly unfavourably  prejudiced  obser- 
ver, Austria,  though,  happily  for  her- 
self, far  in  arrear  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  is  advancing,  if  slowly,  steadily. 


on  the  path  of  improvement.  For  our- 
selves, we  see  in  the  provincial  States 
that  he  describes,  from  Dalpozzo, 
the  germ  of  a  future  representative 
constitution,  more  analogous  to  the 
English  th£m  the  continental  model ; 
since  the  germ  appears  to  us  some- 
what akin  to  the  beginning  of  our 
nascent  Parliament  in  the  days  of  our 
first  Edward ;  and  the  whole  system 
shows  a  tendency  to  that  slow  deve- 
lopement,  that  gradual  reform  of  mani- 
fest abuses  and  grievances,  by  which 
the  constitution  of  England  had  reach- 
ed its  practical  excellence  before  the 
days  of  theoretic  reform.  •  We  will 
now  proceed  to  the  more  amusing  por- 
tions of  the  work,  and  extract  our 
author*s  sketch  of  Prince  Metternich, 
subjoining  Mrs  Trollope*s  account  of 
the  same  extraordinary  man,  rather  as 
an  intensitive  and  enlivener,  than  as  a 
corrective.  We  give  the  preliminary 
remarks  to  prove  our  autbor*s  political 
bias. 

<<  I  differ  firom  him  (Alettemich)  in  my 
ideas  of  governing  nations,  and  consider 
the  only  soand  political  principles  to  be 
those  of  civil  liberty,  grounded  on  a  con- 
stitutional government,  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly representing  the  weal  (no)  of  the 
people  at  large,  with  the  fhmchise  of 
electing  those  who  make  the  laws,  placed 
upon  the  broadest  footing  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  will  admit ;  believing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  people  be  only  pro- 
perly and  virtuously  instructed,  a  mere 
money  ciualificalion  is  rather  dangerona 
than  safe,  as  such  eligibility  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  unprincipled,  licentious  rich, 
to  qualify  ihe  ignorant  and  vieioos  poor, 
iu  order  to  make  them  subservient  for  bad 
purposes 

*  •  •  • 

<'  '  Among  us  in  Austria,'  said  Prince 
Metternich,  '  our  policy  is  to  extend  all 
possible  material  happiness  to  the  whole 
population — to  leave  them  notliing  to  de- 
sire in  that  way — to  administer  the  laws 
patriarchally-»to  prevent  their  tranquillity 
from  being  disturbed^and  to  maintain 
the  national  happiness  as  it  at  preaent 
exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see  those 
people  looking  so  contented,'  continned 
he,  turning  round  to  the  next  window,  and 
pointing  to  the  groups  walking  on  the  tei^ 
race  of  the  volks  garden  (public  garden), 
immediately  before  his  palace,  '  so  mn^ 


•  A  Swedish  author,  whom  we  met  with  some  years  ago,  we  think  it  ^^as  Gnibbe, 
happily  illustrated  this  by  likening  the  British  Constitution  to  the  growth  of  an  animal, 
the  new  continental  experiments  to  mechtDical  machines. 
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in  the  posseMion  of  wliat  makes  them  com- 
fortable— so  well  fed — so  well  clad— so 
qutet— .and  so  religiously  observant  of 
order  ?  If  they  are  injured  in  their  per- 
sons or  in  their  property,  they  have  im- 
mediate and  unez pensive  redress  before 
our  tribonalB ;  and  in  that  respect  neither 
J  nor  anp  nehUman  in  the  land  hoe  the 
amaUeet  athantape  over  a  peaaant.  Nor 
have  we  every  small  branch  of  the  provin« 
dal  administrations,  as  in  France,  centra- 
liied  in  the  capital.  The  people  have 
their  monicipal  privileges,  and  they  exer« 
dae  them  without  our  interferenoe.  We 
never,  in  fact,  interfere,  except  complaints 
are  made  to  us  against  the  injustice  of 
those  in  office/ 

**  The  above  were,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, his  words;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  a  face  in  which  satis&ction 
seemed  to  dwell  more  evidently  than  in 
that  of  Prince  Mettemich  while  he  spoke. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
and  healthy  looking  man.  He  walks  and 
stands  erect.  His  countenance  is  open, 
intellectual,  and  agreeable,  without  any 
formality,  and  without  any  fascination  in 
his  manner,  further  than  being  courteously 
polite  and  frank,  in  a  plain  unostentatious 
well-bred  way,  to  all  who  approach  him. 
He  dresses  like  a  well-conditioned,  unaf- 
fected English  gentleman.  He  talks  a 
good  deal,  but,  I  think,  seldom  so  as  not 
to  interest.  He  believes  that  he  has  not  a 
personal  enemy  in  the  world.  «  .  .  • 
He  avows,  and  has  always  done  so,  openly 
before  the  world,  that  he  considers  the 
absolute  form  of  government  the  best- 
that  the  people  ought  to  have  no  political 
liberty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  an 
absolute  government  should  exercise  its 
power  paternally,  considering  its  subjects 
as  children  (qr.  its  ?},  who  should  be  ohe-« 
rished  with  affection,  but  who  must  obey 
without  disputing  the  authority  of  the 
parent.     •     .     • 

"  The  family  of  Prince  Mettemich  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  distinction  during  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Holy  (a  new  form  of 
Saint  Henry),  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Em- 
perors. They  possessed  the  country  from 
the  Moselle  to  Hundsruck.  Lothi^  was, 
from  1599  to  1623,  Archbishop  and  Elec- 
tor of  Treves.  The  first  prince  of  the 
bousey  Francis  George  Mettemich,  was 
bom  at  Coblentz  in  1746,  and  his  son, 
the  present  prince,  was  bom  in  the  same 
city  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773.  He  stu- 
died, after  a  careful  preparatory  educa- 
tion, at  the  University  of  Strasburg.  .  .  . 
As  a  diplomatist.  Prince  Mettemich  always 
says  that  a  frank  declared  manner  is  the 
most  honourable  and  the  most  successful." 
So  much  for  the  Liberalises  opinions 
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of  this  repeatedly  calumniated  mao# 
and  wo  now  turn  to  oar  Tory's  notices 
respecting  him,  first  obserying»  how- 
eTer«  that  a  minister  who  thus  uses 
despotism  must  be  considered,  as  the 
Russian  Autocrat  Alexander  termed 
himself,  in  conversation  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  un  accident  heureux,  Mrs 
Trollope  was  invited  to  dine  with 
Prince  and  Princess  Mettemich  at  the 
English  ambassador's. 

**  At  some  word  or  signal  given.  Sir 
Frederic  Lamb  left  the  room,  and  return- 
ed with  a  very  lovely  woman  on  his  arm, 
followed  by  a  gentleman  whom  the  least 
observant  eye  that  ever  served  '  to  guard 
its  master  'gainst  a  post'  could  not  mistake 
for  an  ordinary  mortal.  •  •  •  Prince 
Mettemich's  whole  person,  countenance, 
and  demeanour  are  indicative  of  high  sta- 
tion, commanding  intellect,  and  very 
finished  elegance.  He  led  me  to  dinner, 
and  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  conversa- 
tion while  it  lasted.  .  .  .  While  Ulk- 
ing  of  some  of  the  strange  blunders  that 
had  occasionally  been  made  by  politicians, 
he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  and 
translate  the  words  (for  he  conversed  with 
me  in  French),  *  I  believe  that  the  science 
of  government  might  be  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples as  certain  as  those  of  chemistry,  if 
men,  instead  of  theorizing,  would  only 
take  the  trouble  patiently  to  observe  the 
uniform  results  of  similar  combinations  of 
circumstances.'  His  highness  also,  while 
at  table,  told  me  an  anecdote  that  I  may 
repeat  without  scrapie,  as  he  concluded  it 
by  saying,  *  Je  vous  fais  cadeau  de  ceta.' 

'*  At  the  time  Ali  Pasha,  the  celebrat- 
ed rebel,  ventured  to  raise  his  banner 
against  his  master  the  Sultan,  Prince  Met- 
temich received  a  letter  fl-om  him,  in 
which,  after  some  polite  acknowledgments 
of  his  high  esteem  and  admiration,  he 
proceeded  to  the  business  that  led  him  to 
vrrite,  which  was  to  request  that  the 
Prince  would  immediately  despatch  to  him 
a  *  eonttituHon  maker,*  as  he  was  desirous 
of  ruling  the  country  he  was  about  to 
conquer,  '  after  the  most  approved 
European  model;'  but  as  we  happened, 
continued  the  Prince,  '  to  be  on  the  most 
amicable  footing  with  the  Sultan,  whom  it 
was  his  purpose  to  dethrone,  I  was  obliged 
to  decline  the  patronage  he  so  obligingly 
offered  me.' 

**  The  Prince  is  of  middle  height,  rather 
thin  than  otherwise,  with  handsome  and 
regular  features ;  his  hair  quite  grey,  and 
the  prevailing  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance that  of  mild  benevolence  ;  but  lA 
his  light  blue  eyes  there  is  a  character  of 
deep  and  earnest  thoughtfulness  that  is 
2k 
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exceedingly  remarluible.  Hii  person  and 
manners  are  eminently  dignified  and  grace- 
ful ;  and  there  is  moreover  such  an  air  of 
calm  philosophical  tranquillity  in  his  aspect, 
that  had  I  been  told  out  of  an  hundred 
gentlemen  chosen  at  hatard,  to  select  the 
one  who  for  twenty-flve  years  had  held 
a  steady  and  wmielHatlng  eonrae,  white 
an  beyond  the  eirele  of  his  Influenee  had 
blfmdered,  trembled,  a&d  tottervd,  I  am 

very  sure  I  should  ha,y  made  no  mistalBa, 

•  •  •  • 

'*  About  a  week  before  this  dinner 
party,  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  lady  who 
was  among  the  fhrst  that  called  upon  me 
after  my  arrival  here.  It  was  an  evening 
party,  and  two  rooms  were  fbll  of  com- 
pany. •  •  •  The  conversation  fell  with- 
out a  shadow  of  reserve  upon  the  Mini* 
iter;  and  so  perfectly  free  and  unre- 
strained was  the  discussion,  that  I  could 
not  resist  uttering  a  remark  upon  It,  ob- 
serving that  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
political  subjects  canvassed  in  a  manner 
ao  perfectly  unreserved,  in  the  salons  of 
\lenna. 

"  '  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  it  is  more  common  to  meet  with 
free  discussion,*  observed  a  gentlenoan  who 
had.  been  very  freely  blaming  what  he  call- 
ed a  want  of  literary  patronage  in  the 
Government  of  Austria.  *  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  there  is  less  in- 
terference with  private  opinion.  Though 
there  are  several  points  of  Prince  Met- 
ternieh's  policy  that  I  think  I  should  not 
adopt  if  I  were  premier,  there  is  no  point 
of  his  conduct  that  does  not  command  my 
highest  esteem.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if, 
instead  of  temperate  discussion,  he  could 
overhear  the  most  ofTenaive  personal  ob- 
servations against  himself ;  if  indeed  any 
Austrian  could  be  found  to  utter  them,  he 
would  neither  testify  nor  feel  the  slightest 
emotion  of  displeasure.  But  were  he  to 
learn  that  any  act  or  word  which  could 
endanger  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of 
the  country  were  either  committed  or 
uttered,  he  would  not  rest  till  it  was 
checked  and  rendered  harmless  by  some 
means  or  other.  *  •  •  After  twenty-five 
years  of  power  greater  than  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  Minister  in  any  country, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  to  be 
found  who  can  say  that  Prince  Mcttcrnich 
has  ever  injured  him.* 

**  The  conversation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  is  calculated  to  leave  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
enjoyed  it,  than  every  thing  else  they  may 
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leave  behind  on  quitting  the  scene  in 
which  he  moves.  *  *  •  The  effect  he  pro- 
daces  in  society  is  felt  by  all  who  enter  it 
with  him ;  he  never  opens  his  lips  without 
exciting  a  degree  of  attention,  and  a 
vividness  of  expectation  in  every  one 
around  him,  that,  if  once  witnessed,  would 
sufficiently  mark  the  sort  of  estimation  in 
which  his  conversational  powers  are  held, 
even  were  the  observer  denied  the  advan- 
tage of  listening  and  judging  for  himself. 
•  *  *  •  Yon  should  have  stayed  later  last 
night.  Hx  talked  a  good  deal  after  yon 
went;  he  often  talks  most  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  evening ;  you  must  re- 
member this,*  has  been  said  to  me  repeat- 
edly by  various  persons,  far  dilTering  ft-om 
each  other  ;  but  all  agreeing  in  the  belief 
that  the  kindest  thing  they  could  do  for  a 
stranger  was  to  give  her  a  hint  as  to  the 
times  and  seasons  most  propitious  for 
bearing  Prince  Mettemich  talk.  " 

The  praises  of  the  Minuter  msj  be 
appropriatelj  followed  by  our  Liber- 
alist*8  eharacter  of  the  late  Emperor, 
and  some  of  the  Tory  lady's  aneodotet 
of  the  pasiionata  lore  borne  him  by 
his  subjects.    The  former  says,— 

'*  JVancls  11.  of  Austria*  shuddered  at 
the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  wotild  sooner 
have  admitted  the  devil  into  his  society 
than  Voltaire.  He  restored  a  few  of  the 
monasteries  suppressed  by  Joseph  IT.,  and 
paid  gf cat  deference,  but  gave  little  power 
to  the  priests.  He  went  at  regular  hours 
to  hear  mass,  confessed,  &c.  *  *  *  Francis 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  yet 
faithful  to  the  marriage-bed.  He  loved 
his  obedient  people,  and  delighted  to  see 
them.  He  gave  all  classes  a  free  audience 
twice  a  week ;  he  attended  to  their  peti- 
tions without  distinction  of  persons  ;  and 
ho  was  fond,  to  the  extreme  of  vanity,  and 
perhaps  it  was  his  only  vanity,  of  believing 
himself  implicitly  considered  by  tliem  as 
their  father,  and  in  believing  them,  es- 
pecially the  Austrians,  as  children  who 
enjoyed  liis  most  parental  affection.*'  [We 
do  not  quite  make  out  this  construction  of 
this  last  part,  and  indeed  are  xtot  seldom 
posed  by  our  author's  syntax*  but  the 
meaning  is  clear  and  satisfactory  .J  "  Cer- 
tainly no  monarch  was  ever  more  loved 
than  he  was  by  his  German  subjects,  who 
daily  repeat  anecdotes  of  the  goodness  of 
Vatir  FRAK».t 

'  *  During  the  cholera,  the  Emperor  when 
walking,  accompanied  by  an  aid-de-camp, 
near  Lehoobrunn,  met  a  bier  carrying  a 
body  to  the  cemetery,  but  not  followed  by 


*  He  was  Francis  11.  of  the  Holy  Homan  Empire,  FVancis  I/of  Austria. 

t  The  genuine  Austrian  form,  we  belieyey  requires  a  final  I,  as  Yatxr  Vmlavzu 
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■oy  oae.  The  Emperor  uked,  '  Why  Uie 
corpse  was  abandoned?*  '  It  is  probably 
that  of  some  poor,  friendleis  person,'  replied 
the  aid-de-camp.  '  Well  then,*  said  the 
Emperor,  '  it  is  our  duty  to  accompany  it  to 
the  grave.*  So  saying,  the  Emperor  took 
off  his  hat,  placed  his  arm  within  that  of  his 
aid-de-camp,  and  both,  uncovered,  folio <red 
the  cofRo  to  the  demetery,  where  Frauds 
himself  threw  the  first  spadeful  of  dust  orer 
the  body.  *  This,'  say  the  Viennese,  with 
a  thoasind  others  which  they  tefl  of  him, 
'  show  how  sensible  our  good  Voter  Kainr 
Franx  was  of  human  equality.' 

"  Th*  French  considered  FrandA  eomme 
mne  tarte  de  JtaifainSanif  Mid  the  E^glkh 
may  also  to  some  etteat  have  takea  this 
upon  GaUie  tnut ;  but  I  have  said  ibat  the 
lata  Bmperof  was  not  an  idle  prinoa.  No, 
*  Franeia  was  hborions,  active^  ttd  vigilaat. 
He  nndorstood  not  only  all  the  languagea, 
but  all  the  dialects  of  his  empire.  He  rote 
early,  and  oftea  worked  twehre  hoara  a^ 
day/' 

Turn  we  now  to  Mrs  TfoHope  for 
proofs  of  the  grateful  affection  this  ex- 
cellent  fib'al  despot  awoke  in  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects.  The  first  time  she 
mentions  this  feeling,  is  on  occasion  of 
visiting  the  royal  tombs  on  All  Souls 
Day,  or,  as  she  is  pleased  to  call  it  m 
French,  la  fete  dee  mmi8. 

"  The  groat  point  of  general  iatereet  is 
the  crypt  of  the  churdi  belonging  to  the  oob- 
vent  of  the  Capucina,  for  thero  lie  interred 
the  imperial  family  of  Austria.  The  vaults 
are  on  thia  day  open  to  the  pnblie;  and  we  hare 
apant  a  considerable  time  within  thair  gloomy 
recesiet,  both  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
oarselvee  at  thiareeeptade  of  ike  royal  dead, 
and  for  that  of  watching  the  utomadoof  this 
aonoal  privilege  by  the  people.  •  •  . 
The  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  oame^  upon  this 
day,  to  gasa  upon  the  coffin  that  containa 
their  idol,  the  late  Emperor  Frauds  I.  of 
Austria,  was  too  numerous  to  permit  any 
very  accurate  exammation  of  thorn. 

"  Were  I  simply  and  fuUy  to  deecriba  to 
you  the  strong  emotion  manifested  by  the 
throng,  atin  passing  on»  bnt  still  renewed, 
when  at  length  they  had  won  thdr  way  aeroae 
tibe  imperial  sepulchre  to  the  gratmg  which 
gave  them  a  sight  of  the  Emperor  Francis' 
coffin,  you  would  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
truth  of  my  tde.  •  .  .  Ofallthaspec- 
taeles  I  have  ever  witneoied,  it  was  Ihe  moat 
strikmg.  The  oM  and  the  young,  Ae  rich 
and  the  poor,  pressed  on  together  to  the 
tomb  of  their  common  father ;  neither  sex, 
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age,  nor  condition  were  observed  in  this  un- 
paralleled m^lee  of  general  emotion ;  and  I 
believe  truly*  that  of  all  the  multitude  who 
thronged  that  dismal  vault,  we  alone  profited 
by  the  light  of  the  torches  which  made  its 
gloom  visible,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  on 
as  mere  spectators  of  the  scene.  We  watch- 
ed tears  stealitig  down  many  a  manly  cheek 
from  eyes  that  seemed  little  used  to  weeping, 
and  listened  to  sobs  that  spoke  of  hearta 
bursting  with  sorrow  and  remembered  love, 
beside  Uie  tomb  of  one  who  had  already  lain 
there  above  two  years — and  that  one  an 
Emperor!  Between  him  and  the  people 
that  thus  freshly  weep  for  him,  there  must 
have  been  a  tie  more  closely  drawn  than  we, 
in  our  land  of  freedom,  cftn  easily  under- 
stand.    .     .     . 

*'  We  have  passed  this  evening  at  a  party, 
where  I  mentioned  to  several  persons  how 
greatly  the  strong  emotion  we  had  witnessed 
In  the  royal  catacombs  surprised  me.  The 
answer  waa  the  same  from  all.  '  Had  you 
known  the  Emperor  it  would  have  caused 
you  no  astonishment.  '  Would  it  surpriie 
you,*  said  a  lady  of  the  party,  *  to  see  chil- 
dren weeping  upon  the  grave  of  their  father  ? 
Ou^  Enmeror  was  more  than  a  father  to 
us.'" 

This  alone  rests  upon  (he  writcr*s 
personal  knowledge  and  observation ; 
but  the  following  anecdotes,  having 
been  rekted  to  her  by  Princess  Met- 
ternich,  may  assuredly  be  allowed  the 
sanction  of  good  authority. 

**  After  a  severe  illness,  by  which  his  life 
was  io  nearly  threatened  as  to  throw  the 
whole  empire  into  the  mort  acute  alarm,  he 
was  permitted  by  his  physidans  to  take  an 
airing  in  a  dose  carriage.  The  joyful  tidings 
of  an  event  that  proved  his  convalesoence 
spread  through  the  dty,  and  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  every  access  to  the 
Bourg  *  up  to  the  very  door  at  which  his 
equipage  was  stationed.  The  Emperor  en- 
tered it,  and  drove  slowly  through  the  dense 
throng,  watching  with  deep  emotion  the 
happy  countenances  of  his  people,  and  the 
hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  that  called  down 
blessings  on  his  head.  At  length  his  wish 
to  make  his  wonted  salutations  in  return  over- 
came ihe  caution  which  had  been  enioined ; 
and  he  let  down  the  glass,  putting  forward 
hi!i  head  to  greet  them. 

"  The  feeling,  or,  at  any  hite,  the  novo* 
ment  which  iWn  produced,  was  as  little 
as  posdble  like  what  a  stranger  might  lian 
expected.  Kastead  of  welcoming  ^e  con- 
descending kindness  with  vivats  and  hurrahs. 


*  Bourg  is  the  German  for  castle,  and  the  author  of  AuttHd  and  thi  Anktrhns  eslb 
the  rienna  palace  the  Sof-hwy,  i.  e.  pdaoe-castlei  or  coQrt-caitle> 
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there  rose  throughout  the  cro«d  a  •hrill  de* 
precating  cry  of  *  No,  no,  no  I— 'Oh  he  will 
catch  cold — he  vill  catch  cold  !* — and  thote 
nearest  the  window,  without  waiting  for  the 
imperitl  consent,  seised  on  the  frame  of  the 
window*  drew  it  up,  nor  relaxed  their  hold 
till  it  was  secured  from  within down  the  Danube  to  Vienna  in  a'sort 


the  country  through  which  she  passed 
to  Austria  is  so  much  better  known 
than  that  empire,  that  we  at  once  turn 
over  her  journey,  although  we  cannot 
help  applying  to  her  account  of  the 
manifold  miseries  of  her  tedious  voyage 


Wednesday  morning  in  erery  week  was  set 
apart  by  the  late  Emperor  for  the  free  recep- 
tion of  sll  orders  of  the  people  who  wished 
to  see  and  speak  to  him  face  to  face.  No 
interest,  no  ticket,  no  introduction  of  any 
sort  was  required  to  obtain  admittance  to  the 
room  in  which  he  sat,  and  to  which  the 
motley  throng  mounted  by  the  great  stairs, 
without  the  impediment  of  any  ceremony 
whatever,  except  that  each  as  he  passed  up 
received  a  card  with  a  number  on  it,  in  order 
that,  if  they  wished  to  address  the  Emperor 
on  any  subject  important  to  themselves,  they 
might  daim  to  be  heard  in  order. 

"  After  such  as  hod  petitions,  or  re- 
qneits  of  any  kind  to  offer,  had  been  list- 
ened to,  the  Emperor  used  to  walk  in 
among  those  who  hod  not  addressed  him, 
saying,  '  Well,  my  children,  what  is  there 
1  can  do  for  yon  ?'  and  never  did  one  of 
these  patriarchal  audiences  end  without 
his  being  told  by  numbers  of  those  who 
formed  it,  '  We  are  not  come  to  ask  for 
any  thing^only  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  you.' " 

Leave  we  now  the  beneficient  ad- 
ministrator of  a  degree  of  power  which 
every  British  spirit  feels,  and  British 
understanding  knows,  ought  never  to 
be  intrusted  to  fallible  hands,  and  pro- 
ceed to  select  from  Mrs  Trollope*8 
pages  matter  of  amusement  and  inte- 
rest, affording  instruction  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind,  x  et  ere  we  do  so,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  in  fairness  to  those  whose 
awkwardnesses  of  style  and  grammati- 
cal solecisms  we  have  already  noticed, 
to  point  out  the  incorrectnesses  occur- 
ring in  our  last  extract — to  wit,  the 
repetition  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
signification  differing,  of  the  phrase  '*  in 
order,"  and  the  force  put  upon  the 
word  **  audience,**  to  make  it  serve 
two  purposes.  But  to  carp  at  such  or 
other  inaccuracies,  and  we  have  passed 
by  some,  when  we  are  generally  plea- 
sed, is  an  ungrateful  task,  especially 
when  the  writer  censured  is  a  woman, 
and  gladly  do  we  escape  from  it. 

Brilliant  as  are  Mrs  Trollope*s  pow- 
ers of  description,  they  need  no  illus- 
tration from  her  present  volumes ;  and 


of  market-boat,  the  exclamation  of  Mo- 
lidre's  old  pere  noble,  **  Mais  que  diable 
allait  il  fairedans  cette  galere?**  There 
surely  were  upon  the  banks  carriages 
to  be  had,  in  which  to  travel  in  a  more 
Christianlike  way. 

Her  picture  of  Vienna  society,  in  all 
its  various  grades,  would  require,  to  do 
it  any  sort  of  justice,  more  space  than 
we  can  afford,  and  for  that  we  must, 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  her  vo- 
lumes, which  we  feel  assured  will  be 
almost  universally  perused.  This  sub' 
ject  we  quit,  confessing  our  suspicion 
that,  except  when  conversing  with  or 
listening  to  Prince  Metternich,  the 
brilliant,  first-rate,  exclusive  society, 
into  which  both  our  authors  seem  to 
have  been,  somewhat  anomalously,  ad- 
mitted, was  tant  soit  peu  dulL  A 
sketch  of  the  appearance  which,  with 
its  variegated  population,  the  city  pre- 
sents, is  more  capable  of  being  extract- 
ed, and  we  give  it* 

**  If  you  pass  before  one  of  the  hand- 
somest mansions  in  the  city,  and  ask  to 
whom  it  belongs, — *  To  Sina,  the  Greek 
merchant,'  will  be  the  answer.  If  you 
pass  a  large  coffeehouse  whose  appear- 
ance proclaims  it  the  resort  of  wealth, 
and  whose  vapours  fill  the  air,  as  it  wafts 
by,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  the  mvt^e 
(«tc)  of  good  coffee,  enter  it,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  surrounded  with  turbans 
and  caftans,  with  hookahs  and  meer- 
schaums, while  its  richly  clad  customers, 
instead  of  looking  as  if  thejrwere  melan- 
choly wanderers  in  a  foreign  land,  will 
show  by  their  portly  presence  that  tbey 
consider  themselves  as  welcome,  and  as 
much  at  home  there,  as  if  they  had  never 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  or  barbarously  bat- 
tered the  spire  of  St  Stephen's.  A  black- 
eyed,  clean-limbed  Bohemian*  is  here  an 
honoured  servant  of  the  empire,  even 
when  most  lowly  born ;  and  often  a  weal- 
thy manufacturer  from  among  them  visits 
the  fair  in  a  costume  that  might  make  the 
fortune  of  a  melodrama.  Hungarians, 
Sclavonians,  Croats,  all  assemble  here 
with  the  exclusive  trading  privileges  of 
Austrian  subjects,  and  in  dresses,  at  thia 


*  We  trust  Mrs  Trollope  does  not  confound  the  Erench  J9oAejiii«n,— aay/ic^,  gipsy, 
with  the  real  Bohemian. 
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season  particularly  (the  November  fair), 
unspeakably  whimsical  and  picturesque. 

'*  As  for  the  children  of  Israel,  to  de- 
scribe to  you  well  and  learnedly  their  po- 
sition here,  would  be  no  easy  task.  They 
are  clothed  in  sable  and  Ihie  linen,  and 
fare  sumptuously  every  day.  Thus  much 
I  can  certainly  take  upon  me  to  assert ; 
but  how  far  they  are,  or  ever  will  be, 
kindly  and  affectionately  amalgamated 
with  the  other  members  of  this  Christian 
and  Catholic  empire,  is  a  question  that  I 
will  not  undertake  to  answer." 

We  have  given  our  Liberal  author's 
testimony  to  the  fairness  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Austria.  To 
this  we  may  add,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
if  the  writers  had  changed  sides  (Mrs 
Trollope's  statement),  that  the  courts 
of  justice  close  their  doors  to  the  pub- 
'  lie  durine  all  their  leeal  proceedings, 
but  that  the  records  of  those  proceed- 
ings are  open  to  inspection  by  any 
person,  properly  introduced  and  recom- 
mended. How  far  these  conditions  do 
or  do  not  act  as  a  limitation  upon  the 
subsequent  publicity,  we  find  no  ex- 
planation ;  but  we  do  find  an  instance 
of  crime,  with  its  antecedents  and  con- 
sequences, so  characteristic  and  so  sin- 
gular, that  with  it  we  shall  conclude 
our  extracts : 

**  On  looking  from  my  windows  a  few 
mornings  ago,  I  was  startled  by  seeing  a 
prodigious  crowd  assembled  in  the  Place. 
Half  the  extensive  area  of  the  Hohen 
market  was  filled  by  a  closely-packed 
mass  of  human  beings,  who  had  collected 
themselves  in  front  of  the  large  building 
at  the  lower  end  of  it,  which  is  appropria- 
ted to  various  uses  connected  with  the 
civic  police. 

**  My  maid  soon  appeared  with  the  in- 
telligence that  a  murderer  was  to  be  ex- 
posed upon  a  stage  in  the  front  of  the 
Maison  de  Police.  *  *  *  The  culprit  is 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  an  orphan, 
with  no  relative  or  connexion  whatever 
but  one  only  sister,  two  years  younger 
than  himself.  A  few  months  ago,  this 
sister,  who  was  in  service,  complained  to 
him  that  her  mistress  was  very  unkind  to 
her,  and,  moreover,  had  given  her  a  blow. 
It  requires  no  very  long  study  of  the  Aus- 
trian people  to  understand,  that  such  an 
offence  as  this  might  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  much  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, might  be  considered  as  a  deeper 
injury.  There  is  a  vast  deal  oT  sturdy 
independence  about  them.  This  does  not 
lead  to  resistance  or  resentment  under 
punishment  inflicted  according  to  law,  but 


it  renders  them  very  restive  under  any 
correction  not  so  sanctioned.  The  lower 
orders  are  not  accustomed  to  be  ill-treat- 
ed, and  they  do  not  bear  it  patiently. 

'*  This  blow  was  more  than  the  boy«  in 
his  character  of  sole  protector,  coold  bear ; 
he  took  his  sitter  from  her  service,  and, 
having  placed  her  in  another,  contrived  im- 
mediately to  make  acquaintance  with  her 
successor  in  the  place  she  had  left. 

"  It  seems  that  for  several  weeks  past  it 
has  been  his  custom  to  wait  for  this  girl  at 
the  fountain  whence  she  drew  water,  and 
observing  two  or  three  days  ago  that  several 
water-carriers,  who  were  waiting,  would  have 
to  take  their  turns  before  hers  arrived,  he 
hastened  to  the  apartments  of  her  mistress, 
rang  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  as  he 
ex|)ected  by  the  old  lady  herself;  and,  having 
thrust  the  unhappy  woman  back  into  her 
bedroom,  he  drew  forth  a  knife  which  had 
long,  as  he  avows,  been  kept  ready  in  his 
bosom,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  He 
then  quietly  retired  without  having  disturbed 
any  of  those  who  inhabited  the  same  house. 
She  survived  the  blow  just  long  enough  to 
tell  her  servant,  when  she  returned,  whose 
hand  had  given  it.  Immediate  search  was 
made  for  the  young  assassin,  and  he  was  soon 
found  at  work  at  his  usual  place,  a  carpenter's 
workshop.  The  moment  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice appeared  he  laid  down  his  tools,  and 
prepared  to  follow  them,  saying,  *I  know 
that  you  are  come  for  msi  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  with  you.'  " 

Every  Austrian  knows^  as  we  are 
told,  thaty  by  the  Austrian  code,  no 
proof  of  guilt  can  so  far  supersede  the 
necessity  of  the  criminal's  own  confes- 
sion as  to  sanction  his  execution.  But 
this  youth  sought  not  safety ;  he  con- 
fessed at  once«  and  was  sentenced  to 
death. 

"  His  exposition  to  the  public  gase  lasted 
ten  minutes,  during  %hieh  time  he  stood 
upon  an  elevated  platform,  which  placed  him 
conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
multitude;  and  whilst  he  stood  there,  his 
sentence  was  read  aloud  from  the  advanced 
balcony  of  the  Maison  de  Police.  He  was 
then  taken  down,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  as 
quietly  as  it  had  assembled. 

**  The  following  morning*  however,  at  an 
early  hour,  a  crowd  began  again  to  gather  oa 
the  same  spot  •  •  •  This  multitude, 
or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  wished  it, 
were  admitted  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the 
interior  of  the  Maison  de  Police,  in  order  to 
visit  the  wretched  young  man,  whose  penance 
or  whose  privilege  it  was— for  I  cannot  find 
out  which  it  is  considered  to  he — to  sit  and 
receive  the  visits  of  as  many  of  his  fellow- 
dtiiens  as  chose  to  gase  upon  hint* 
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**  Mr  H-*—  joined  himself  to  a  p*xtj 
who  were  eateringi  end  wea  led  by  them  into 
a  email  room,  which  had  very  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison ;  but  at  the  extremity 
of  it  sat  the  criminal  with  his  confessor  beiide 
him,  and  before  them  a  table,  whereon  wa« 
placed  a  crucifix  between  two  lighted  candlee. 
The  priest  had  a  book  before  him,  from  which 
he  read  some  sentences  in  a  low  voice,  while 
the  prisonffr,  whose  limbs  were  perfectly  freei 
smoked  a  long  pipe,  which  a  man,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  his  jailers,  replenished 
for  him  when  it  was  exhausted. 

**  BIr  H said  that  the  countenance  of 

the  unheppy  young  man  has  nothing  ferocious 
ill  it,  but  that  the  expression  if  stultified,  an4 
almost  brutal  in  its  heavy  dulnesa.*  Ho 
seemed  to  take  little  heed  of  the  scene  before 
him,  excepting  that  aa  every  new  comer  threw 
a  piece  of  money  to  him,  on  a  nepkin  spread 
behind  the  crucifix  on  pnrpote  to  receive  it, 
he  slightly  bent  hia  head  to  each.  The 
money  thus  collected  ia  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prisoner.  If  he  be  a  pious  Ca- 
tholic, he  will  dispose  of  it  in  masses  to  ba 
performed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  but  h^ 
ia  permitted,  if  such  be  his  wish,  to  expend 
it  in  eating  and  drinking  whatever  he  may 
choose  to  command,  during  the  last  day  and 
night  of  his  existence,  or  he  may  bestow  it 
on  any  surviving  friend* 

**  Hif  execution  is  fi«ed  for  the  day  aft«r 
to-morrow. 


[ApriU 


**  In  the  course  of  yesterday,  rumours 
began  to  circulate  of  the  Emperor's  intention 
to  change  the  punishment  of  death  to  that  of 
imprisoament,  and  to-day  the  rumours  ar« 
fully  confivma d.  .     The  fact  that 

the  dreadful  ontrige  was  aomadtted  to  avenga 
the  wrongs  of  an  orphan  sister,  and  the  oir- 
oumstanee  pf  these  two  yonog  ertaturas  being 
loft  alona  in  the  worid,  save  ior  eaoh  other, 
has  (^ttc)  certainly  softened  all  hearts  tovarda 
him. 

"  As  for  the  kind  and  mercy- loving  Em- 
peror himself,  he  would  have  been  likely 
enough  to  have  made  a  reason,  if  he  could 
have  found  none^  that  might  have  excused 
him  from  putting  his  hand  to  the  death- 
warrant  of  a  fellaw-oreature.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  has  never  yet  performed  this  pain% 
ful  duty.  ...  A  man  attempted,  some 
time  ago,  to  ahoot  him  at  Baden.  Not  only 
did  the  Emperor  immediately  declare  thattb« 
assassin's  life  should  not  be  forfeited,  but 
when  the  man  was  placed  in  confioamen^ 
the  kind-hearted  monarch  commanded  Uu4 
aid  should  be  afforded  to  his  wife  and  children, 
in  order  that  they  might  suffer  as  little  ft| 


possible  for  a  crime  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  reprieve,  or 
at  least  after  the  date  of  the  letter  an- 
Qounciog  it,t  Mrs  Trollope  visited  the 
prison  in  the  Leopoldstadj  one  of  the 
suburbs,  escorted  by  the  goYemorj 
Count  Baetb>  if  such  be  indeed  his 
uacouth  though  noble  name.  She 
found  order  and  cleanliness  perfect, 
food  good  though  meagre*  and  the 
whole  managed,  as  we  gather  from 
her  descriptionf  much  according  to 
one  of  the  American  experimental 
scbemesi  we  forget  whether  Auburn 
or  which  other,  and  she  does  not  eyen 
notice  the  similarity.  But  we  so  far 
prefer  the  Austrian  system  of  prison 
discipline  to  the  American,  that  silence 
whilst  working  in  company  is  here 
enforced  openly,  and  not  as  there  by 
espionage.  Our  trayeller  further 
found  chains  of  various  kinds  unused* 
and,  in  answer  to  her  enquiries,  the 
Count,  upon  one  occasion,  said — 

"  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  secure 
the  prisoners  at  night  by  fsstening  round  a 
leg  of  each  of  them  a  chain  secured  to  these 
rings  ;  but  the  late  Emperor  forbade  the 
eontinnanee  of  the  practice,  averring  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  custody 
of  these  unCMtunala  people  waa  oonsigned,  to 
take  oaro  that  their  escaping  should  be  pro* 
vented  by  the  watchfnlnees  of  th«r  gnarda, 
and  not  by  the  inereasa  of  aoffmng  to 
Unmsalw.'* 

The  hospital  wards,  however  well 
arranged  and  conducted,  the  ladv  vi- 
siter was  naturally  inclined  merely  to 
glance  at ;  but  one  of  them  her  ci- 
cerone thus  urged  her  to  enter : — 

"  '  n  faut  entrer  ici,*  said  he;  and  aa 
we  walked  up  the  room,  he  told  me  that 
the  young  man  who  had  recently  been  con* 
demned  to  death  for  murder,  and  reprieved, 
^as  lodged  there.  This  wretched  boy  sus- 
tained hearing  the  judgment  which  con- 
demned him  to  death  with  so  much  calmnessi 
that  many  thought  it  testified  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  nature  equally  hardened  to  crime 
and  its  consequences.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever* receive  the  words  which  announced 
the  change  Arom  death  to  life  with  equal 
firmness.  I  think  I  before  told  you  that  he 
fainted  on  learning  that  his  life  was  spared ; 
and  I  now  found  that,  for  many  days  after« 


*  Thia  acene  is  one  of  the  many  illostvations  of  Aen  volamn  ftnm  Mr  Harwin's  pea^ 
t  The  ptaotieoaf  writmg  latlara  for  tha  prees»  aotte  the  post,  always  bttraya  'mi^  ^ 
boUi  these  books  of  traveli  are  in  truth  pseudo  letters. 
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wards,  ho  coiitinued  in  m  Tery  weak  and 

doubtful  state." 

Eyidently  more  days  had  inter- 
vened between  his  reprieve  and  thia 
visit  to  his  prison  than  between  the 
dates  of  the  two  letters, 

*'  Instead,  therefore,  of  his  being  sent  off 
immediately  to  Spillberg,  according  to  the 
letter  of  his  sentence,  he  was  placed  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Leopoldstadt'  prison.  For 
several  days  he  remained  incapable  of 
taUng  nourishment,  and  looked,  they  told 
me,  like  a  person  slowly  recovering  from  a 
desperate  fever.  For  the  last  day  or  two, 
however,  the  vigour  ef  his  age  has  been 
triumphing ;  his  appetite  and  strength  have 
returned,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  it  is  intend* 
ed  to  remove  him  to  the  plaaa  of  his  ulti* 


**  When  at  last  we  reached  the  spot 
where  stood  the  young  ruffian  who  had 
proved  that  he  could  both  love  and  hata 
with  such  terrible  violence,  I  saw  before  me 
a  being  who,  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  room, 
was  perhaps  the  last  my  sagacity  would 
have  pointed  out  as  a  murderer.  His 
flaxen  hair,  his  youthful  aspect,  and  the 
paleness  which  still  remained  from  his  re- 
cent illneee,  all  eeatribttted  to  give  him  a» 
air  of  gentleness,  or  perhaps  I  should  ra- 
ther say  of  tameness,  that  at  the  first  glance 
quite  set  my  science  at  fault. 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  was  startled,  more 
than  did  credit  to  my  wiedom,  when  he 
darted  forward  to  nseet  us,  extending  that 
mlhlees  right  hand,  which  had  so  recently 
been  drendied  in  a  helplees  wodimi's  Mood. 
Hie  purpose  waa  to  take  the  hand  of  Count 
Baetii,  in  order  to  kisa  it^  according  to  the 
onstom  of  the  eonntry ;  bnt  the  Gonat 
drew  back,  patting,  if  1  remember  rightly, 
hie  hand  behind  him,  yet  without  expressing 
cither  displeaaiire  or  aurprise." 

Onr  readers^  we  apprehend,  by  this 
time  fully  participate  in  the  amaze- 
ment we  experienced  upon  the  first 
perception  of  the  eztraordmary  diss!- 
mtlaTity  ^splayed  by  the  pictures  of 
Austria  and  her  Government  present- 
ed to  us,  as  well  by  the  philosophic 
I^Iberal  as  by  the  Tory  la4y*  from  all 
the  notions  we  had  for  years  been  im- 
bibing of  a  people  suni  in  and  stnpi- 
fied  by  sensual  and  vicious  indulgen- 
ces—of a  blindly  bigoted  Govern- 
ment sedulously  promoting  the  sen- 
suality, if  not  the  vice,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  glimmering  of  light  from  pe- 
netrating the  palpable  obscure  of  the 
subject  mind,  and  inhumanly  as  in- 
exorably  punishing  any    individual 


who  even  dreamt  of  emerging  from 
the  slough,  not  of  Despond,  but  of 
slothfVd  ignorance.  This,  then,  is  the 
place  for  examining  into  the  cause  of 
this  dissimilarity,  or,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, of  the  erroneous  ideas  that 
have  now  been  rectified — a  cause 
which  we  conceive  to  be  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  France  is,  both 
naturally  and  politically,  inimical  to 
Austria ;  and  tne  Frencn  assert  their 
opinions,  true  or  false,  with  an  un- 
doubting  confidence,  that  induces  the 
rest  of  Europe,  England  included, 
implicitly  to  receive  as  certain  what 
is  so  positively  enunciated.  Nay,  we 
ourselves,  aware  as  we  are  of  this 
propensity,  despising,  reprobating, 
and  guarding  against,  are  but  too 
often,  it  seems,  borne  unconsciously 
away  by  the  current.  Thus,  we  con- 
ceive, has  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  Austria  been  originally  taken  upon 
"  GaUic  trust." 

The  second  cause  of  error  is  more 
recondite,  and  therefore  more  par- 
donable, although,  when  advertea  to, 
it  appears  self-evident.  The  impar- 
tial travellorg  who  have  misrepresent- 
ed Austria  visited  not  the  hereditary 
states,  but  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom.  Now,  not  only  may  and 
must  forms  of  administration  conge- 
nial to  the  tranquil,  corporeally  en- 
joying, and  mentally  contemplative 
German  be  repugnant  to  the  impe* 
tuous  and  aspirmg  sons  of  the  Souths 
but  even  were  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment ever  so  skilfully  adapted  to  Ita- 
lian nature,  the  Italian  provinces  are 
not  original,  integral  parts  of  tiie 
empire,  but  conqueredf  or  acquired 
dependencies.  They  must  feel  in- 
dignantiy  humiliated  at  being  ruled 
by  a  foreigner,  an  ultra-montane  bar- 
barian, as  Italian  pride  still  considers 
a  German ;  and  we  even  doubt  whe- 
ther all  Bonaparte's  talent  and  splen- 
dour could  have  rendered  annexatbn 
to  France  palatable  had  he  not  himself 
been  of  Italian  birth,  race,  and  name. 
In  tiie  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
there  must  then  be  discontent,  often 
action,  as  often  repressed  by  coer- 
cion; nor  ean  any  generous  spirit 
avoid  synroathicing,  in  some  measure, 
with  that  oiscontent. 

We  ourselves,  Consertafiye  as  we 
are,  and  beUevinff,  as  we  now  do» 
that  the  Austrian  Government  is  gra- 
diuJly  rsusing  her  peoplo  in  the  intel- 
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leetoal  scale^  and,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  preparing  them  for  future 
rational  liberty,  must  confess  that 
the  same  revolutionary  movement 
which,  in  Austria,  would  shock  us  as 
the  revolt  of  children  against  a  wise 
and  kind  father,  we  should,  in  Italy, 
feel  to  be  a  gallant  though  injudicious 
struggle  for  national  independence, 
hard  to  blame,  however  much  to  be 
regretted.  And  thus,  from  angry 
Italians,  have  we  adopted  or  received 
the  corroboration  of  our  Gallic  pre- 
judice against  Austria. 

But  ere  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we 
must  add  a  word  to  guard  ourselves 
against  misapprehension.  Such  feel- 
ings, as  we  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  in  the  Italians,  are  not,  ought 
not,  to  be  extirpated ;  but,  like  all  the 
passions  actuating  humanity,  they 
reouire  to  be  carenilly  and  firmly  re- 
giUated  and  controlled.  The  day 
will  come,  we  doubt  not,  when  Italy, 
united  into  one  state,  shall  be  inde- 


[April, 


pendent,  powerful,  and  prosperous. 
But  Italy,  in  the  disjointed  condition 
that  has  lasted  for  centuries,  and  that 
still  continues,  knowing  only  a  nar- 
row local  patriotism,  and  burning 
witii  intestine  strife,  with  provincial, 
mutual  hatred,  is  utterly  unripe  for 
**  a  consummation  so  devoutiy  to 
be  wished;**  and  we,  individually, 
scarcely  hope  for  length  of  life  suffi- 
dent  to  see  even  the  dawn  of  that 
auspicious  day.  Mean-while,  far  be 
it  from  us,  far  be  it  from  any  philan« 
thropic  statesman,  to  be  so  eztrava^ 
gantiy  led  astray,  by  the  abstract 
love  of  liberty,  as  to  excite  or  to  en- 
courage, in  that  portion  of  Italy 
which  we  now  believe  in  our  heart  to 
be  the  best  educated,  the  best  go- 
verned, and  the  happiest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  any  premature,  and  there- 
fore assuredly  unsuccessful,  and  if  as- 
suredly to  be  unsuccessful,  unjusti- 
fiable efibrt,  even  for  tiiat  first  of 
blessings — national  independence. 


COUBT  AND  CABINET  GOSSIP  OF  A  NEW  REIGN. 


THE  ACCESSION. 

The  msyority  of  the  Princess  Alex- 
audrina  Victoria,  contingent  upon  the 
demise  of  the  late  monarch  berbre  the 
full  term  of  lawful  years  was  accom- 
plished, was  more  fortunate  for  the 
country  than  welcome  to  certain  par- 
ties. A  regency,  with  Sir  John 
Conroy  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
Tnetiage,  might  have  been  more  pro- 
fitable as  well  as  pleasant  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
aspiring  equerry  of  Kensington,  who 
had  ruled  with  absolute  sway  the  royd 
household — who  had  regulated  at 
pleasure  the  destinies  of  its  august  in- 
habitants—doubted nothing  of  being 


the  future  Mayor  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  If  he  mistook  his  own  posi- 
tion and  prospects,  they  had  no  less 
been  misapprehended  by  others.  Sir 
John  was  not  the  man  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel ;  he  blazed  it  in 
all  eyes  and  places,  so  as  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  mistake  for  those  whose 
sight  was  unbleared  and  whose  ears 
were  not  stopped  up.  The  old  King 
had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  that  sort  of 
vulgar  puff  and  advertising  extraor- 
dinary,* and,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
was  not  more  j^alatable  to  the  royal 
niece.  Whilst  m  leading-strings  the 
nuisance  had  been  but  impatieudy 
tolerated,  but  when  the  royal  maiden 


*  So  offensively  obtnuive  was  his  manner  that  at  more  than  one  drawing-room  he 
was  rumped  in  the  most  unmistakable  way  by  William  IV.,  than  whom  no  man  ever 
possessed  a  nicer  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct  in  others,  however  family  aflec- 
tious  may  in  his  own  case  have  blinded  him  to  their  rigid  observance.  Like  all 
parvenus,  the  equerry  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  outward  retenue  never  lost  sight  of 
by  well-bred  people,  however  elevated  by  fortune  and  in  whatever  circumstances 
placed,  which  delicately  avoids  the  possibility  of  compromises,  groundless  suspicions, 
and  injurious  imputations.  On  one  occasion  of  a  court  exhibition  of  Sir  John's,  in 
the  coarse  and  forward  style  alluded  to,  a  statesman  present,  distinguished  for  his 
habitual  prudence  and  power  of  self-command,  could  not  help  exclaimkig  to  parties 
near  him,  **  this  is  really  too  disgusting.*' 
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stood  forth  a  queen  confest^  it  was  at 
once  abated* — the  fiat  was  issued 
— ^the  decree  irreversible  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  There 
was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  pa- 
lacey  but  none  among  the  household, 
where  the  subaltern  tyranny  had  long 
been  insupportable.  Most  royally 
gilded,  in  sooth,  was  the  bitter  pill ; 
Sir  Knight  became  Sir  Baronet,  with 
a  pension  of  L.3000  a-year  on  the 

Srivy  purse — Irish  brass,  nothing 
aunted,  had  demanded  a  peerage  and 
a  treasurership.  The  newly  coined 
Baronet  was  sent  to  console  himself 
to  his  estates  in  Wales — more  sub- 
stantial than  chateaux  en  Espagne — 
there,  amidst  the  bearded  and  vene- 
rable tribe  that  browse  on  the  sides 
of  hoary  Snowdon,  to  lament  that  For- 
tune's jaded  steeds  would  no  farther 
whirl  him ;  there  to  weep  over  the 
day  that,  for  the  blandishments  and 
pageantries  of  a  fickle  court,  he  ever 
forsook  the  happy  scenes  of  native 
nothingness — ^that  ever  ho  exchanged 
the  mud  hut  of  his  fathers,  amid  the 
bogs  and  the  piggeries  of  wild  Con- 
naught,  for  pension  positive  or  peerage 
in  perspective.  There,  however,  in 
juvenile  f  Gallia,  better  for  him  had 
he  rested,  for,  town  returning,  he  may 
have  found,  perchance,  that  friend- 
ship, like  love,  glows  none  the  fiercer 
for  absence.  He  may  have  learned 
that  other  eqnerries  have  crossed  or 
are  crossing  his  path — the  path  that 
led  to  fortune — that  other  stars  are 
in  the  ascendant,  and  that  even  that 
of  Conroy  must  quail  in  diminished 
lustre  before  the  rising  glories  of  the 
star  of  Cavendish. ' 

In  the  retirement  to  which  Sir  John 
seems  condemned  he  will  have  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  the  intrigue  so  art* 
lessly  constructed  and  so  effective, 
undesigpiedly  of  course,  by  which  the 
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latter  days  of  an  aged  monarch  were 
embittered.  Whcu  the  Princess  ar- 
rived at  the  contingent  majority  fixed 
by  law,  an  establishment  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  more  independent 
was  felt  to  be  fitting  for  the  heiress 
presumptive.  At  Kensington  an  ap« 
plication  to  Parliament  was  the  favou* 
rite  scheme,  and  from  Belgium  it  was 
said  to  be  first  suggested — by  the 
Whig  Ministers  it  was  underhand 
encouraged.  If  ever  monarch  were 
attached  to  tho  next  heir  to  all  his 
greatness,  William  IV.  had  all  a 
parent's  love  for  his  youthful  and  in- 
teresting  successor  that  was  to  be, 
who  with  equal  warmth  returned  his 
affection.  But  for  an  heiress  pre- 
sumptive only  he  felt  that  a  call  on 
the  nation  would  be  unbecoming,  if 
not  unprecedented;  he  felt  also  the 
claims  which  a  beloved  relative  had 
on  his  bounty.  Out  of  his  own  pri- 
vate purse,  therefore,  he  proposed  to 
allow  her  tho  sum  of  L.  10,000  per 
annum,  but  subject  to  her  own  control, 
and  for  her  own  use  alone,  to  enable 
her  to  support  the  dignity  of  her 
rank,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  suited 
to  her  age,  and  to  indulge  in  the  cha- 
rities natural  to  her  disposition.  So 
generous  a  proposal  was  surely  enti- 
tled to  gratitude — such  desires  were 
surely  deserving  of  respect ;  at  Ken- 
sington they  were  regarded  with  nei- 
ther. The  royal  bounty  would  have 
been  accepted  indeed,  clogged  with 
the  condition  that  Sir  John,  the  indis-> 
pensable  Sir  John,  should  be  the  trea-> 
surer  to  receive  and  the  comptroller  to 
disburse ;  but  the  aged  monarch  might 
have  heard  of  royal  debts  mysteriously 
existing,  and  said  to  be  the  Duke's; 
he  feared,  perhaps,  his  bounty  might 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  interests  and 

gremiums  on  bygone  loans  for  a  royal 
ousehold— he  declined  in  any  case  an 


*  At  the  first  drawiDg-room  after  the  Queen**  accession,  Sir  John  was  cut  in  as  sig  • 
nal  a  fashion  as  before  by  the  late  sovereign.  When  announaed,  and  advancing  to 
bow  his  homage,  her  Majesty  turned  her  head  away  and  affected  not  to  see  him. 

t  According  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  a  sage  who  must  Jiave  studied  the  subject  in 
Merlin's  cave,  if  not  with  Merlin  himself,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  Wales  is  a 
younger  sister  of  England,  by,  however,  some  thousands  of  years  only.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Professor,  stated  indeed  to  have  been  the  result  of  personal  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  was  imparted  with  becoming  gravity  to  the  ambulatory  conclave  of 
Solomons,  styled  **  The  British  Association,"  at  their  late  revels  in  Liverpool;  of  course 
in  such  company  it  waa  received  with  thunders  of  applause.  What  will  Mr  Coney, 
beare  say  to  this  for  his  native  country  ?  Of  course  the  assembly  of  simpletons  did 
not  know,  what  ia  notorious  to  every  body  at  Cambridge  from  the  chancellor  down  to 
the  bedmaker—that  the  worthy  professor  is  a  most  awful  wag. 
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intermediate  agency  for  the  passage 
of  supplies  intended  for  his  royal  niece 
and  for  her  only.  Whig  diplomacy  was 
put  in  requisition  upon  the  occasion  ; 
angry  notes  passed,  to  which  on  one 
side  an  innocent  Princess  was  made  to 
sdlz  her  autograph — ^the  treasurership 
was  the  sine  qua  non — the  sickening 
Sovereign  indignantly  refused  the  in- 
tromission,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this 
unseemly  intrigue,  which  planted  with 
thorns  his  dying  pillow,  he  departed 
this  world.     It  is  sud  that  he  wished 

the  bed  of  death  might  have 

been  soothed  by  one  more  beloved 

Eresence  ...  in  vain.  The  Queen, 
owever,has  nobly  avenged  the  wrongs 
of  the  King  and  the  Princess  upon  one 
party  at  least ;  and  if  the  equerry,  from 
considerations  more  intelligible  to  him- 
self than  any  one  else,  have  clutched 
a  monstrous  and  undeserved  pension, 
witi^  a  baronetcy  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
comptrollership  of  the  household  has 
escaped  his  grasp,  and  the  Peerage 
been  spared  one  degradation  at  least. 

MOaALITY  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

The  death  of  the  King  changed  the 
direction  of  Whig  intrigue  without 
altering  its  ultimate  aim.  From  bow« 
ing  the  knee  before  the  subordinate 
priests  and  the  high  Priestess,  the 
Whigs  transferred  their  ardent  devo- 
tions to  the  divinity  herself — from 
caballing  underhand  with  the  clique  of 
Kensington  against  the  aged  master 
whose  uveries  they  wore  and  whose 
pay  they  pocketed,  thev  boldly  spum- 
ed the  ladder  hj  wnich  thev  had 
mounted— they  gamed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  oonfiding  ear  of  virgin 
royalty.  The  fate  of  Sir  John,  chief 
of  the  clique,  has  been  seen — he  had 
the  choice  of  preying  upon  a  oolony 
abroad,  or  rioting  on  a  pension  at 
home,  but  shut  out  of  the  retinal 
palace  he  was  to  be  and  is.  There 
was  sorrowing  in  iho  royal  demesne 
— some  portion  of  womankind,  it  is 
said,  **  cried  their  eyes  out** — to  no 
avail ;  the  doom  of  Sir  John  was  fixed. 
The  Whigs  indeed  had  concocted 
their  schemes  beforehand  with  all  the 
Machiavelic  forecast  of  veterans  in  the 
art  of  creating  family  broils,  and  throw- 


ing their  nets  for  entrapping  young 
heirs.  They  yet  gloat  over  the  me- 
morv  of  the  deadly  feuds  of  their  pro- 
motion between  the  good  old  King 
and  George  Prince  of  Wales — ^between 
the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  royal 
father — between  the  Princess  Victoria 
andher  aged  uncle;  their  hands  are  even 
now  reefing  with  the  fratricidal  gore 
streaming  for  years  past  from  veins  first 
lanced  by  them,  throughout  the  whole 
Peninsula,  from  the  rvrenees  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  court  of  the 
heiress-presumptive  was  carefully  be- 
leaguered betimes,  so  that  the  future 
Queen  might  not  escape  the  toils  of 
the  schemers.  Let  us  mark  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Whigs  in  the  choice  of 
their  instruments,  of  those  who  were 
to  be  the  attendants  almost  constant, 
the  protectors  of  the  outgoings,  the 
palace  hangers-on  at  conunand  for  the 
hospitable  dinner-board,  the  planted 
companions  for  the  socisi  evemng  cir- 
cle of  the  Duchess,  and,  therefore,  also 
of  a  youthful  Princess  just  blooming 
into  maidenhood,  whom  none  should 
have  been  suffered  to  approach  less 
pure  than  her  own  innocence,  less  un- 
tainted than  her  own  spotless  life  and 
conversation.  Let  us  see  what  was 
the  sort  of  e/t^ot^ra^e  provided  for  the 
first  scion  of  a  royal  house,  for  the 
"  rose  and  fair  expectancy**  of  a  great 
nation,  and  measure  Whig  morality  by 
the  standard  of  the  selection.  Of  Sir 
John  Conroy,  first  equerry  to  H.R.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  enough  has  been 
said,  and  more  than  enough  known. 
Next  we  have  General  Upton,  another 
equerry,  a  name  not  unknown  to  fame 
in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  and  of  other 
royal  courts  situate  in  Westminster, 
besides  those  of  St  James  or  Kensing- 
ton. The  General  has  a  reputation 
for  feats  and  "  hairbreadth  scapes," 
if  not  on  tented  fields,  in  other  tents 
of  softer  Paphian  warfare,  for  which 
nature  hath  oaere  kindly  iemed  him 
as  the  ''pink  of  fashion,**  if  not  in  the 
*'  mould  of  fbrm.**  Then  we  have 
Caradoc  (Craddock  of  yore),  the  gay, 
the  gallant  Lothario  of  Parisian  sa- 
loons, before  whose  fires  resistless  have 
melted  even  the  ice-bound  hearts  of 
Neva's  beauteous  Naiads.*    Het  as  a 


*  How  galkmtly  he  saved  one  from  Mberia  aad  Its  horroH  al  a  dittenl  moment  eaa 
best  be  attested  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Britifth  embaHy  at  Paris,  aad  by  Posso  di 
Borgo ;  for  the  toader  friendship  of  years  Just  then  eppertcMly  ripened  iiil»  matri- 
mony. 
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jewel  too  prizeable  for  aught  but  a 
British  court,  was  translated  from  the 
boudoirs  of  princesses  and  the  cabinets 
of  diplomacy  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Honor^  to  the  groves  of  Kensington j 
as  a  chosen  knight  equerry  for  a  ma« 
tronly  duchess  and  an  august  princess 
so  carefully  tended  under  her  wing« 
and  destined  to  ripen  so  rapidly  into  a 
Sovereign.  Handsome^  active^  and 
intriguing^  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
Whig  peerage  creation  of  Howden 
seemed  in  his  hands  redolent  of  golden 
promise — the  glories  of  the  modern 
hero  bade  fair  to  eclipse  the  historic  re- 
nown of  the  great  Caractacus,*  whom 
by  some  new  heraldic  reading  he 
affects  to  claim  as  his  great  progeni- 
tor.  Alas  for  such  lofty  aspirations  1 
— how  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Yet 
fell  he  not  without  a  struggle — with- 
out one  daring  flight  upward  eagle- 
like  to  confront  the  sunbeams  of 
royalty.  The  artillery  of  the  douz 
yeuz  waSf  it  is  said,  tried  and  failed  i 
what  is  positively  known  is  that  the 
Caradoc  one  day  betook  himself  to 
PariSi  where  the  equerry  has  claims 
of  a  more  legitimate  kind  upon  hi« 
services  and  axPections.  The  third  of 
this  good-looking  triumvirate  of  preux 
equerries^  Colonel  Cavendish,  is  a 
gentleman  and  doubtless  a  soldierj 
although  not  of  much  service  or  stand- 
ings whose  character  stands  impeach- 
ed of  little  beyond  Whiggery— a  sin 
heinous  enough  of  itself,  t  His  actual 
position^  doubtless^  is  a  consequence  of 
tiiat  Whig  policy  which  soars  not  beyond 
the  concoction  of  a  court  intrigue,  the 
instalment  or  corruption  of  a  court 
minioa>  the  negotiation  of  a  marriage 
for  a  vote,  the  bargain  of  the  garter 
for  the  proxy  and  the  electioneering 
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influence  of  a  simple  Duke,  just  come 
of  age,  but  not  at  years  of  discretion. 
It  was  by  accident,  no  doubt,  that 
three  equerries  should  be  so  singularly 
pitched  upon  to  form,  with  a  fourth 
before  existing,  part  of  that  State 
entourage  and  home  circle  in  which  a 
youthfU,  open-hearted,  and  inexpe- 
rienced Princess  was  to  be  trained  to 
the  habits  of  more  public  life,  and  to 
be  taught  the  discrimination  of  those 
nice  proprieties  which  should  qualify 
her  becomingly  to  preside  in  future 
over  and  be  the  ornament  of  that 
Court  which  gives  the  tone  to  manners 
and  morals,  which  may  impart  grace 
to  virtue,  which  might,  under  mista- 
ken direction,  bring  vice  itself  into 
fashion — or  say  it  is  singular,  however 
accountable,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances three  equerries  should  have 
been  so  innocently  pitched  upon  by 
the  Whigs,  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments so  attractive,  of  course,  but  some 
of  whose  antecedents,  morally,  were 
not  the  most  unquestionable,  ft  might 
be  that  the  gallant  trio,  or  trio  of  gal- 
lants, were  not  intended  to  fly  at  game 
quite  so  high  as  a  future  Queen.  The 
advent  of  the  young  rovalty  was  not 

Suite  so  earlv  looked  for,  and  from 
le  docility  of  former  and  tender  years 
it  might  be  even  then  calculated  that 
the  inaugurated  Majesty  of  England 
would  be  little  disposed  to  cast  oS^  her 
trammels,  at  least  not  until  the  day 
that  she  should  exchange  them  for 
those  of  wedlock,  when,  it  was  ext 

Eected,  she  would  only  quit  the  tute- 
iry  guidance  of  one  Cobourg  for  that 
of  another.  The  Whigs,  however, 
like  men  wise  in  their  generation,  had 
prepared  against  each  contingency ; 
for   9,    Queen    really   regnant,   one 


t  Oh  1  the  weakneis  of  poor  huiiMHi  i^atiirtt  I  The  Craddock  was  a  name  bonoiir- 
aUy  r««ord»d  on  tb«  battlefield,  aad  as  hosourably.known  on  the  muster-roll  of  ihe 
British  army.  Sir  John  Cnddook,  now  Lord  Howden,  does  not  seem  to  have  rogard-. 
«d  his  plebeian  descent  as  any  disgrace  j  sensiUe  peojde  would  be  disposed  to  think  it 
reflected  additional  lustre  on  his  elevation.  Why  then  should  Colonel  Caradoc,  ni 
Craddook,  repudiate  connexion  with  hie  firat  knows  ancestot ,  his  great  grandfather, 
the  honest  tailor  of  Shrewsbury  ?  Hie  grandiSkther  did  not  use  to  blush,  because  he 
had  been  a  humble  aisar  at  ooUege,  owing  hie  education  to  charity,  and  hia  Irish 
bishopric  afterwards  to  hie  learning,  piety,  and  character.  We  counsel  the  gallant 
Cokwel  not  to  cut  so  uagraciouely  hit  ancestor  of  the  ebears,  but  leave  Caractacus  to 
hie  rightful  deeoendants,  or  he  may  chance  to  have  all  the  aoble  race  of  Sheakin  about 
hie  ears. 

t  There  are  many  persons  will  recollect  the  first  ^{Maranee  of  Colonel  Cavendish, 
then  a  etripling,  at  Madrid  years  ago.  He  was  then,  certainly,  one  of  the  prettieet 
fellows  ever  beheld.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  how  fieroely  the  young  Ganymede  was 
laid  hold  of  by  the  black- whiskered  IXiquesa  do  < 
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"every  inch"  a  Queen,  or  a  Queen 
en  tutelle,  they  were  equally  armed  at 
all  points  for  the  preservation  of  place 
and  power.  The  fate  of  tools  that 
might  have  been  useful^  but  did  not 
happen  to  be  wanted,  was  a  matter  not 
to  trouble  the  repose  of  a  Whif  states- 
man, and  so  Sir  John  retirea  to  his 
estates  in  Wales,  and  Caradoc  to  the 
Faubourg  St  Honore>  some  people 
knew,  but  nobody  cared  for  why.  Such 
was  Whig  morality  in  the  case  of  the 
future  Queen  of  the  British  empire. 
Happily  contagion  was  prevented; 
the  atmosphere  was  impregnate  with 
malaria^  perilous  for  the  fresh  and 
pure  mind — for  the  blushing  flower 
just  timidly  unfolding  its  blossom  to 
the  breeze — ^but  the  death  of  the  King 
at  that  moment  was  more  than  the 
inheritance  of  a  throne  for  a  Queen» 
for  by  it  she  escaped  from  a  species 
of  control  and  of  direct  associations 
which  might  not  have  promoted  that 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  could  hard- 
ly have  improved  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  mind  and  manners 
which,  in  a  female  Sovereign,  will 
now  more  than  ever  be  looked  for, 
and  the  absence  of  which  would  now 
less  than  ever  be  tolerated. 

THE  FACTE  DE  FAMILLE  AND  THE 
ELECTIONS. 

On  the  morning  of  June  20,  18379 
departed  this  life  William  the  Fourth, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
The  Monarch,  however,  never  die^— 
long  live  the  Queen  1  The  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria  was  proclaimed, 
and  made  her  appearance  at  the  vene- 
rable front  of  St  Jameses,  like  Niobe, 
all  tears.  The  people,  respecting  her 
grief,  and  the  melancholy  event  pre- 
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ceding  her  accession,  hailed  her  with 
respectful,  unequivocal,  but  subdued 
acclamations  ;  in  their  welcome  of  the 
'<  rising  sun,'*  they  forgot  not  him 
''  whose  race  was  run** — all  excepting 
Daniel  0*Connell  and  the  gang  of 
kindred  satellites  dependent  on  his 
patronage  and  his  kitchen  larder. 
Mighty  was  the  roar  of  the  burly  de- 
magogue,  on  the  hearing  of  which  the 
many  tongues  of  that  honest  English 
assemblage  went  mute.  The  un- 
earthly shout  of  die  Milesian  incen- 
diary  sounded  like  the  traitorous  death- 
kneU  of  the  young  royalty  ;  so  it  was 
felt ;  a  mournful  silence  succeeded,  for 
all  feared  communion  of  voice  as  of  sen  • 
timent  with  the  ash-livered  hypocrite. 
Ministers  and  Privy  Councillors,  Peers 
and  Prelates,  Members  of  Parliament 
and  of  Common  Councils,  flocked  the 
days  following  to  do  homage  and  to 
take  the  oatlu.  All  were  charmed, 
and  yet  all  impressed  with  the  lolly 
carriage  and  the  dignified  bearing  of 
one  who,  so  green  in  years  was  yet 
so  ripe  in  judgment.  Fealty  was  sworn 
to  Queen  Alexandrina,  and  so  was  the 
formula  drawn  out  and  signed.  The 
Whigs  blundered  as  usual,  even  in 
such  a  trifle ;  for  it  had  been  intimated 
from  a  quarter  influential,  although 
not  from  royalty  itself,  that  **  Victo- 
ria** should  be  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  the  new  Queen.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent,  veuve  Princess  of  Leiningen, 
n^  Cobourg,  felt  an  ambition,  laudable 
no  doubt,  to  plant  her  own  name  and 
so  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Cobouig 
race  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
.—for  this  the  baptismal  order  was 
arbitrarily  reversed.  Alexander  of 
Russia,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Co- 
bourgs,*  was  dead,  so  Alexandrina  of 


*  The  Queen  was  named  Alexandxina,  In  compliment  to  Alexander,  then  Emperor 
of  all  the  RosBias,  since  demised.  The  elder  sister  of  the  Dachess  of  Kent  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander's  brother,  Constantine,  the  capricious  tyrant  of  Poland,  from  whom, 
after  much  ill  usage,  she  was  separated  in  1820.  That  ill  usage,  of  which  we  could 
relate  instances  atrociously  marvellous,  almost  incredible,  and  yet  true,  drove  her  to 
form  an  intrigue  with  a  young  Russian  oflBcer.  It  was  discovered ;  the  juatioe,  no 
less  than  the  clemency  of  Alexander,  protected  her  from  the  vengeance  of  Constantine. 
She  was  separated  from  him,  and  with  a  decent  allowance  from  the  Emperor,  has  since, 
with  the  officer  she  had  a  Haiton  with,  lived  in  Switzerland.  The  manner  in  which 
German  Princesses  are  bargained  for,  and  carted  about  tatu  ceremonie  for  wives  to 
foreign  Princes,  is  really  un  peu  trap  fort.  Nothing  more  so  can  happen  in  Circassian 
which  has  furnished  breeders  for  the  Turkish  harem  for  tim%  immemorial,  as  Germany 
has  done  for  Europe.  Some  ^me  between  1790  and  1800  three  Princesses  of  the 
House  of  Cobourg  were  packed  off  to  St  Petersburg,  to  show  for  choice  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  ;  a  friend  of  ours  met  the  convoy  en  route.  The  unfortunate  one  he 
selected  has  been  spoken  of;  the  others  were  returned* 
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England^  named  in  hononr  of  him» 
gave  way  to  Victoria  the  tutelary  deity 
of  his  (when  Hying)  subservient  Co- 
bourgs.  Both  names  are  alike  foreign 
and  unharmonious  to  British  ear8>* 
although  of  thetwoy  Alexandrina  per- 
haps the  most  euphonious.  Let  us 
hopoy  and  we  have  reason  to  hope^ 
that  the  Queen  will  nationalize  that  of 
Victoria!  and  make  it  the  theme  of  song 
and  history  equally  with  that  of  Eliza- 
both. 

Secure  in  the  favour  of  the  young 
Sovereign,  and  hoping  to  escape  into 
popularity  under  the  shadow  of  an 
august  but  unpledged  name,  the 
Whigs  dismisse^i  the  fears  under 
which  they  had  been  vacillating  dur- 
ing the  late  reign.  They  were  deci- 
sive for  once ;  they  dissolved  the  old 
and  called  the  new  Parliament.  The 
key-note  for  candidates  was  sounded 
by  that  pompous  piece  of  small  in- 
anity. Lord  John  Russell  himself,  in 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Stroud, 
whom  he  called  upon  to  rally  around 
him  and  the  Ministry,  of  which  he 
formed  a  portion,  as  the  chosen  of  "  the 
Queen."  **  Were  ne'er  prophetic 
sounds  so  full  of  wo"  to  Whiggery. 

<<  The  Queen/'  echoed  all  the  Whig 
Radicals,  from  John  O' Groat's  to  the 
Land's  End ;  **  the  Queen,"  faintly 
murmured  the  Radicals  hypocritical 
of  the  metropolitan  burghs,  of  sancti- 
fied Leeds  and  unitarian  Manchester ; 
«<  the  Queen,"  bellowed  0*Connell 
and  his  satellites  through  all  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  which  the  Milesians  con- 
strued as  a  national  blunder,  mean- 
ing, "  down  with  the  Queen ; "  Queen 
or  no  Queen,  *'  that  is  the  question," 
gently  whispered  the  more  really  ho- 
nest and  truly  destructive  Radicals  of 
Bath,  of  Westminster,  and  of  South- 
wark.  The  political  horizon,  how- 
ever, so  murky  before,  began  to 
brighten ;  streaks  of  daylight  began 
to  illuminate  it ;  the  sun  was  peeping 
out,  and  the  davm  no  longer  overcast. 
The  people  rallied  around  their  true 
and  ancient  friends  ;  the  Christian 
Church  re- asserted  its  might ;  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness,  of  Rome,  and  oi  So- 
cinian  infidelity  were  defeated  —  a 
change  had  come  over  the  land;  a 
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change  was  about  to  come  over  its 
rulers. 

Mean-time  Leopold,  the  King  of 
Belgium  that  is,  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  Cobourgs,  but  reckless  of  the 
honour  or  interest  of  England,  re- 
solved upon  a  visit  to  his  august  niece. 
There  were  indications  of  stout  British 
feeling  which  it  was  desirable  to  crush 
in  the  bud^~there  were  signs  of  inde- 
pendence and  carelessness  about  Co- 
bourg,  which  threatened  the  progress 
of  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the 
family.  He  had  concluded,  moreover, 
Apacte  defamiile  with  Louis  Philippe, 
into  which  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  seduced  as  a  consenting,  if 
not  contracting  party.  Great  Britain 
had  been  fleeced  by  him — had  been 
made  a  puppet  to  his  own  selfish  am- 
bition. That  was  not  enough.  He 
came,  and  while  here  gloom  reigned 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  saturnine 
humour  of  the  griping  kingling  in- 
fected the  whole  establishment — ^the 
Queen  herself  became  sad ;  wearied 
out  with  reproaches,  with  remon- 
strances, with  advice  dictated  not 
proffered,  with  solicitations  argued  in 
,  the  style  of  right  and  mastership  not 
of  affection  and  persuasion,  it  is  said 
the  royal  lady  gave  way — that  she 
was  overborne — tiiat,  inoculated  as  she 
had  been  with  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
the  most  mean  and  the  least  high- 
minded  of  princely  blood,  she  yielded, 
and  was  entrapped  into  promises, 
which,  we  tell  her,  the  great  nation 
she  presides  over,  will  not  tolerate  the 
performance  of.  Great  Britain  can 
enter  with  Leopold  of  Belgium,  with 
Ernest  of  Saze  Cobourg  Gotha,  with 
Louis  Philippe  of  France  into  no 
pacte  defamiile,  for  of  such  she  would 
be  sure  to  defray  all  the  expense  and 
be  made  all  the  dupe.  Great  Britain 
cannot  and  will  not  be  made  the  sub- 
servient handmaid  of  Leopold  and 
France,  in  order  that  Leopold  may 
reign  in  Belgium,  Ferdinand  remain 
in  Portugal,  and  a  son  of  Ernest  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  become  a  prince  of 
England  by  marriage  with  its  queen  I 
We  know  that  such  a  marriage  is 
talked  of  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
calculated  on  as  a  certainty  at  Cobourg 


*  George  IV.  who,  whatever  his  faults,  had  a  true  British  spirit  and  sentimenti, 
declared  both  to  be  anti- British,  and  expressed  himself  in  no  measured  terms  at  the 
time  about  giving  the  royal  infant  such  unEnglish  namei. 
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and  in  Liibon.  In  tbe  palace  of  Las 
Necesndades  we  know  that  letters 
have  been  referred  to  from  England 
in  proof  that  the  Queen  is  resolved, 
and  that  young  Emeat  or  Albert  shall 
be  the  man.  We  advise  Baron  Stock- 
mar  to  be  more  discreet  in  future,  for 
popular  indigpiation  is  apt  when 
foreigners  intermeddle.  We  pray  the 
Duchess  to  remain  quiescent,  lest  over- 
zealous  family  yearnings  endanger  the 
magnificent  allocation  of  L.SOjOOO  a- 
year.  As  to  the  young  gentlemen, 
Ernest  Augustus,  and  Albert  Francis, 
let  them  pursue  their  studies  in  all 
tranquillity  at  Bonne.  Neither  one 
nor  tne  other  is  destined  to  espouse 
England*s  Queen,  for  she  cannot  and 
dare  not  enter  the  portals  of  Hymen 
if  a  nation  forbid  the  banns.*  They 
,  may  contemplate  as  much  as  they 
please,  and  at  their  leisure,  the  two 
splendid  engravings  from  the  por- 
traits  of  their  august  relative  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  by  Chalons 
and  some  other  artist,  exhibited  in 
their  College  chambers  jfowr  days  only 
after  the  proof  impressions  left  the 
engraver's  hands  here,  forwarded,  of 
course,  by  some  kind  patron  of  the 
matrimonial  speculation.  For  the 
Cobourgs  we  have  paid  enough,  and 
we  have  done  enough ;  for  tnem  we 
have  bled,  not  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, but  by  millions.  We  have 
warred  to  place  two  Cobourgs  on  two 
thrones,  in  other  ways  we  have  gorged 
the  family  with  imperial  incomes. 
Some,  and  the  largest  portion  of  these 
incomes,  have  not  been  spent  among 
the  bounteous  donors ;  they  have  been 
thriftily  hoarded,  on  the  contrary,  or 
laid  out  in  Styrian  or  Transylvanian 
estates — any  where  but  in  England, 
as  Leopold  himself  can  tell.  The 
Queen  Dowager's  dower  is  doubtless 
large,  larger  perhaps  than  the  occa- 
sion warranted,  even  from  the  greatest 
of  nations.  But  the  nation  grudges 
it  not ;  the  virtues  and  the  liberality 
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of  that  august  Princess  justify  it. 
That  which  was  nobly  given  is  as 
nobly  expended  amongst  the  donors. 
Saxe  Mciningen  is  not  enriched  with 
the  thrifty  savings  of  three-fourths  of 
a  royal  allowance,  nor  England  de- 
franded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parsi- 
monious and  greedy  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg. 

In  season  meet  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  left  for  his  home ;  there  his 

§eople  were  murmuring  that  their 
iovereign,  nick-named  the  roi  des pos- 
tilions, being  always  en  route  for 
Paris  or  London,  was  to  them  of  ser- 
vice neither  in  the  way  of  use  or  or- 
nament. Few  were  tlm  days  that 
elapsed,  however,  ere  the  satrap  mo- 
narch was  again  In  movement  for 
Paris,  where  he  was  summoned  to 
give  an  account  of  his  English  mis- 
sion, and  how  far  the  young  Queen  of 
England  had  been  found  manageable 
for  the  family  compact.  What  passed 
between  the  vassal  prince  and  his  liege 
lord  who  had  assumed  the  guardian- 
ship of  England's  Queen,  can  only  be 
guessed  by  results  since  and  now  in 
progress.  With  Leopold,  caution  was 
necessary,  for  the  annuity  of  the 
thichess  was  yet  unsettled — a  primary, 
because  a  money  consideration  in  the 
policy  of  the  Cobourgs. 

In  the  mean-time,  however,  Leo- 
pold left  behind  him  his  locum  tenens ; 
the  faithful  Stockmar  was  installed  in 
the  royal  palace  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  Cobourg  and  report  progress. 
Upon  the  decease  of  William,  the 
post  of  Private  Secretary,  honourably 
fulfilled  during  more  than  two  reigns 
by  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  was  again 
proffered  for  the  acceptance  of  him 
who  had  so  long  been  the  confidential 
adviser  in  their  family  concerns  of  the 
Royal  family — it  was  declined,  be- 
cause long  service  and  grey  hairs  re- 
quired repose.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
men,  it  was  announced  shortly  after- 
wards that  Baron  Stockmar  had  be<Hi 


*  In  reference  to  the  cormorant  ambition  of  Leopold  and  the  Cobourgs,  and  their 
plots  for  marrying  one  of  these  young  gentlemen  to  the  successor  to  a  throne  appar- 
ently BO  fortunately  for  them  left  without  male  heirs  direct,  the  Emperor  mcolai, 
with  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  luck  of  Leopold  in  his  two  marriages,  from  the  last  of 
which  he  derived  a  kingdom,  and  of  his  nephew  who,  when  a  husband  was  wanted  for 
Donna  Maria,  was  selected  for  a  quasi  King,  wittily  exclaimed : — 

"  Jamais  une  eouronne  ne  tombe  dans  la  boue  qu'un  de  mm  cousins  de  Cobourg  no 
cherche  a  la  ramasser.'* 

Anglice.-—**  No  sooner  does  a  crown  &U  into  the  streets,  than  one  of  my  Coboiog 
cousins  is  ready  to  pick  It  up.*' 
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formally  inducted  into  the  office ;  a 
foreigner,  and  the  dependent  of  a 
foreign  prince,  had,  been  placed  near 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  with  intent 
to  act  as  Viceroy  over  her.  By  the 
Ministerial  prints  this  was  ostenta- 
tiously published — the  public  were 
astonished,  but  they  were  silent.  It 
was,  however,  the  silence  of  the  cainf 
which  precedes  the  storm  gathering 
in  the  distance.  The  independent 
press  incredulous  wdted  for  confirma- 
tion ;  the  bolts  were  forging  against 
their  devoted  heads,  when  the  Cabinet, 
cowardly  as  corrupt,  took  the  alarm. 
The  appointment  was  disavowed,  and, 
as  if  to  shame  tlie  tools,  in  the  very 
Government  papers  by  which  pro- 
claimed; nay,  rnore^  tne  post  itself 
was  then  discovered  to  be  unconstitu- 
tionsd,  because  irresponsible.  There- 
fore, the  Baron  being  ostensibly  dis- 
placed on  that  ground,  and  on  that 
f  round  only,  not  even  bv  a  true-born 
Inglishman  could  the  Ministry  ven- 
ture to  replace  him.  In  this  dilemma, 
and  for  the  better  security  of  Whig 
ascendency,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
leading  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion should  in  turn  enact  the  private 
secretaryship,  that  so  the  influence  of 
Stockmar  might  be  counteracted,  and 
none  suffered  to  approach  the  Queen 
except  through  Whig  portals.  The 
task  was  first  undertaken  by  Lords 
Melbourne  andPalmer8ton,two  noble- 
men of  morals  so  exemplary,  that 
they  above  all  were  deemed  the  most 
fitting  attendants  upon  maiden  Ma- 
jesty. The  toil,  after  weeks  of  unin- 
termitting  endurance,  became  too 
wearisome  for  the  soft  luxurious  Pal- 
merston.  Lord  John  was  called  in  to 
replace  him,  but  the  pompous  pigmy 
of  conceited  nothingness  was  soon 
found  insufferable  by  a  Queen  with 
the  spirit  of  an  Englishwoman,  con- 
scious of  possessing  a  subject  in  her 
dominions  like  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  who  might  be  counselled  by 
a  man  of  mind  but  could  only  des- 
pise the  mannikin  of  intellect.  So 
Lord  John  was  fain  to  forego  his 
tripartite  share  of  the  private  secre- 
taryship, and  none  remained  to  par- 
take the  herculean  task  with  my  Lord 
Melbourne,  for  Mr  Sprint  Rice  was  a 
bore  too  intolerable.  Lord  Lansdowne 
too  heavy.  Lord  Holland  too  gouty, 
and  Poulett  Thomson,  with  his  par^ 
venu  airs  of  ban  ton  absolutely  insuf- 
ferable by  any  thing  above  the  grade 


of  a  little  French  millinef .  And  so 
there  is  the  easy,  indolent,  luxurious 
Melbourne,  tied  to  the  apron-strings 
of  a  lively  and  stirringly  indefatiga- 
ble young  Queen,  whose  delight  it  is 
to  teaze  the  fashionable  veteran  by 
telling  him  that  she  will  marry  "  no- 
thing less  than  a  hero,  and  he  the  first 
of  the  age,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself.^  There  sits  my  Lord,  a 
constant  and  constrained  ruest  at  the 
Royal  dinner-table,  bound  in  the  iron 
fetters  of  relentless  etiquette,  the  slave 
submissive  of  every  Royal  caprice  of 
the  moment,  suffering  the  pains  of 
purgatory  for  the  sins  of  an  impotent 
lust  of  power  and  place,  for  the  follies 
of  a  v^n  and  empty  ambition  deprived 
of  its  virility  by  exhaustion.  J0  the 
mean-time,  as  the  elections  were  pro- 
gressing, Whigs  and  Radicals  were 
fast  quitting  the  stage  of  public  life^. 
With  true  loyalty,  the  people  shouted 
hurrah  for  the  Queen,  the  Church, 
and  the  Conservatives — the  truly 
British  people  had  learned  to  distin- 
guish their  own  friends  at  length  from 
the  false  Amphytrions  whohad  usurped 
the  name  too  long ;  with  the  sagacity 
of  faithful  subjects  also,  they  judged 
for  their  Sovereign  with  graceful 
consideration  for  her  nonage  and 
commiseration  for  the  thraldom  in 
which  she  was  held,  and  they  returned 
her  counsellors  true  and  devoted  by 
whom  she  might  be  protected  against 
foxes  within  and  wolves  without  her 
Cabinet;  the  one  respecting  her  rights 
just  so  long,  and  no  longer,  as  they  may 
prowl  and  plunder  tmchecked  over  the 
public  manor,  the  other  more  fierce 
and  openly  seeking  to  lay  low  the 
constitution  by  the  destruction  of  its 
key- stone.  In  Ireland  the  case  was 
different ;  there  the  hydra  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  Popery  showed  its  many 
heads  and  shook  its  gorgon  snakes. 
The  venomous  teeth  of  the  dragon, 
with  due  culture  and  care  of  a  vice- 
regal husbandman,  sprang  up  in  the 
shape  of  traitorous  demagogues,  re- 
-pealers,  andthe  Tall. 


CIVIL  LISTS,  AND  OTHEa  OIVIL  THINGS, 
PARLIAUBNTS  AND  PENSIONS,  PAU- 
PERS AND  PEOPLE. 

At  length  came  the  hour  of  trial 
and  combat.  The  Parliament  met  in 
solemn  session — the  Parliament,  quasi 
Conservative,    The  Radicals  scannedi 
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rage   scarcely  dissembled,   the    faTourable  to  the  ballot,  to  short  Pap- 


with 

thinned  muster  of  tlieir  own  ranks — 
the  recruited  and  fuller  compliment 
of  the  thickset  battalions  of  good 
men  and  true  opposed  to  them.  The 
Ministry  calculated  the  difference  with 
no  less  anxiety,  perchance  with  the  less 
displeasure  that,  failing  to  have  re- 
inforced their  own  files,  they  were  not 
sorry  to  find  a  place  of  final  refuge 
from  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  for- 
mer hateful  allies,  among  a  faithful 
phalanx,  which,  under  their  impene- 
trable shields,  could,  in  case  of  need, 
receive  and  shelter  the  trembling  re- 
negades who  had  forsaken  their  mas- 
ters. For  the  preservation  of  place, 
they  had  betrayed  their  late  liege 
lord ;  they  had  imputed  to  him  the 
blame  of  disobedience  when  the  exac- 
tions of  their  Radical  taskmasters  re- 
quired nothing  less  than  a  participa- 
tion of  power,  or  the  surrender  of  that 
constitution  in  whose  weakness  only 
they  could  hope  to  riot,  but  whose  ab- 
solute ruin  they  could  not  expect  to 
survive,  any  more  than  the  insidious 
ivy  could  outlive  the  trunk  of  the 
noble  oak  whose  juices  it  was  silently 
draining  whilst  treacherously  clinging 
around  and  embracing  it.  They  had  de- 
graded royalty  in  the  last  reign — they 
had  made  it  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches — inviting  insult  by  its  abject- 
ness — by  its  debility  reduced  to  lean 
for  support  on  any  reed,  however  rot- 
ten—  and  what  more  rotten  than 
Whiggery  ?  The  work  of  destruction 
requires  not  the  hand  of  a  master. — 
To  build  up  the  glories  of  Rome  was 
the  labour  of  centuries — of  the  skill 
and  the  genius  of  ages.  To  throw 
down,  to  destroy,  to  deface,  was  the 
affair  of  a  day  with  a  horde  of  barba- 
rians : 

**  FacUIs  descennu  avemi ; 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  aaperasque  evadere 

ad  auras 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

The  Parliament  met — ^the  Radicals 
saw  old  friends  with  new  faces.  The 
agony  of  suspense  was  intolerable — 
burning  to  know  the  worst,  they  tempt 
their  fate.  The  Minister  is  fiercely 
interrogated  —  the  oracle,"  mysterious 
as  that  of  Delphos,  is,  like  it,  driven 
by  the  arm  of  force  from  the  usual 
subterfuge  of  mystification.  Yes  I 
Lord  John  himself,  who,  at  Stroud,  at 
Bristol,  in  his  place  in  the  Commons* 
House>  had  intimated  opinions  not  un- 


liaments,  and  even  to  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage — in  moments  of  spleen, 
of  opposition,  and  defeat  perhaps — 
even  Lord  John  himself  denounced 
more  fiercely  than  the  fiercest  Tory 
of  the  old^school  could  have  done,  one 
and  all  of  them.     With  bravado  sur- 
passing, the  litUe   Whig    drew   the 
sword  and  fiung  away  the  scabbard. 
The  man  of  new-bom  mettle  knew 
indeed  that  he  had  the  Conservative 
host  to  fall  back  upon.     There  were 
rumours,  moreover,  that  be  had  se- 
cret allies,  that  there  was  treachery  in 
the  Radical  camp,  for  patriots  are 
sometimes  poor  with  the  best  inclina- 
tion to  become  rich  and  well-doing. 
Buller,  they  say,  had  found  ministerial 
patronage  a  convenience,  and  Wakley, 
with  some  experience,  may  have  as- 
certained that,  in  the  calculation  of 
chances,  a  Treasury  insurance  is  no 
contemptible  speculation.   Among  the 
"  faithless    faithful"    however,    was 
seen  O'Connell,  and  the  Tail  followed 
as  for  bread  and  in  duty  bound  the 
motions  of  the  baleful  meteor.     The 
die  was  cast — the  Rubicon  was  cross- 
ed.   Behold  Lord  John,  the  cameleon 
of  many  hues,  a  Conservative  once 
more  ;  and  with  a  high  hand  he  com- 
menced the  Herculean  task  of  recon- 
structing the  constitutional  edifice  of 
which  he  had  for  years,  with  so  much 
perseverance,  been  sapping  the  founda- 
tions.    He  sought  not,  however,  to 
recompose  it  of  its  former  solid  mate- 
rials— of  the  granite  equal  to  the  wear 
of  ages — of  the  cement  which  had 
stood  the  shock  of  the  elements  for 
centuries.     The  plan  of  the  Home- 
Secretary  was  far  other ; — his  was  a 
lath-and-plaster  scheme,  or  rather,  he 
sought  to  conceal  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  noble  pillar  with  a  coating  of 
gold,  with  a  double-gilt  varnish.     To 
re-endow  royalty  with  strength  and 
majesty,  nothing  more  was  wanting 
in  his  conception  but  a  civil  list  and 
a  million  sterling.     So  the  civil  list 
was  brought  forward,  magnificent  In 
its  proportions,  and  worthy  of  a  Court 
when,  in  other  days,  it  had  *'  pillars  of 
the  state**  infinitely  more  substantial  to 
repose  upon.     The  maiden  Queen  got 
her  lords  and  her  ladies  in  waiting — 
her  grooms  and  her  ladies  of  the  &d- 
chamber;  the  matronly  Queen  Anne 
managed  without  either  wuting  lords 
or  bedchamber  grooms,  and,  what  is 
more,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
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were  essential  to  the  glory  of  the  na* 
tion,  if  the  great  Duke  of  that  dav 
may  be  believed,  at  Blenheim,  Rami- 
lies,  &c. — NHmporte!  tor  no  Whig 
waiting  lords,  or  Whig  bedchamber 
grooms,  np  Whig  votes  in  Lords  or 
Commons— ^oin/  d*argenif  point  de 
Suisse,  The  result  of  the  Whig  civil 
list  was,  that  a  Queen  is  a  more  costly 
article  than  a  King — ^the  civil  list  of 
virgin  royalty  being  indubitably  the 
largest.  To  save  aJl  the  difference, 
the  Whigs  have  gone  to  work  on  the 
pension  Ibt  $  by  dint  of  candle-ends 
and  cheese-parings,  squeezing  out  of 
poor  widows,  helpless  orphans,  and 
aged  and  retired  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic or  of  royalty,  the  balance  is  to  be 
struck  somehow,  and  the  eztra-reginal 
trappings  paid  for  without  charge  to 
the  nation  by  a  litUe  timely  starvation 
of  the  luckless  aged,  who  have  lived 
to  an  untimely  length  of  days,  or  the 
orphans  who  were  bom  in  an  untime- 
ly hour,  upon  the  new  Poor-law  sys- 
tem. The  next  civil  thing  in  the  civil 
list  line  was,  the  extra  allowance  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  whose  income 
was  charitably  elevated  from  L.22,000 
to  L.30,000,  which,  as  her  Royal 
Highness  resides  with  her  royal  daugh- 
ter, and  thus  is  not  put  to  any  charge 
of  a  separate  establishment  for  herself, 
is  equal  to  L.40,000  a-year  in  fact. 
In  regard  to  these  civil  lists,  it  has 
pleased  Whigs,  Conservatives,  and 
Radicals  all  alike,  to  be  exceedingly 
soft  and  civil.  In  all  that  sort  of 
compromise  there  is  something  to  dis- 
trust ;  we  at  least  are  no  parties  to  it 
any  more  than  the  people  for  whom 
we  presume  to  speak  out.  The  .'civil 
list  of  Majesty  might  and  would  be 
tolerated,  as  it  was  the  more  readily 
from  the  consideration  that  the  extra 
provision  might  have  a  delicate  refer- 
ence, perhaps,  to  the  lady  mother. 
But  the  extra  allowance  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  dispelled  that  delusion.  She 
had  before  L.22,000  a-vear,  being 
double  what  any  of  the  daughters  of 
the  royal  house  of  Great  Britain  en- 
joy, the  Duchess  not  being  of  royal 
blood  herself,  but  a  simple  member  of 
a  poor  pxincely  family.  Of  this  libe- 
ral allotment,  the  last  L.6000  was 
granted  expressly  for  the  increased 
expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the 
advancing  years  of  her  august  daugh- 
ter, the  occasion  for  which  ceased  on 
her  advent  to  the  throne,  as,  in  strict 
Justice,  the  L.6000  ought  then  also 
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to  have  ceased,  although  we  are  far 
from  pressing  the  point  so  far.  With 
the  L.22,000  a-year,  however,  there 
was  ample  cause  for  contentment ;  the 
nation  was  generous,  and  could  iSord 
to  be  so.  The  L.8000  additional  to 
make  up  the  L.30,000  a^year  was 
sheer  and  prodigal  surplusage ;  if  the 
Duchess  had  not  really  conditioned 
for,  she  would  have  done  no  iigury 
to  her  character  by  refusmg  it.  It 
smacked  too  strongly  of  the  Leopold 
arms — the  grip  and  haveall.  Time 
was  when  tiie  Duchess  had  but  her 
Jointure  of  L.6000  a-year  (Tory 
times)A  that  it  was  not  thought  fitting 
to  ask  for  more;  and  Leopold  the 
griper  himself  undertook,  for  very 
shame,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  out 
of  his  pension,  royally  bestowed,  but 
miserably  hoarded.  Of  this  no  more 
was  ever  heard  beyond  the  rotten  pro- 
mise. From  L.6000,  the  pension  to 
the  Duchess  was  gradually  augmented 
to  L.22,000 — ^nobody  heard  when,  or 
knew  why.  The  miserable  apology 
for  the  L.dO,000  was  the  debts  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent ;  why  were  they 
never  produced  ?  The  same  apology, 
doubtiess,  had  served  before  more  than 
once.  If  debts  really  existed,  their 
discharge  was  an  obligation  of  the 
daughter  and  not  of  the  mother.  May 
we  ask  Sir  John  Conroy  the  amount 
of  those  debts,  and,  moreover,  if  there 
were  no  other  royal  debts  f  That 
faithful  equerry  can  answer  if  he  willt 
and  we  also  could  jog  his  memory  if 
applied  to.  There  are  farces  played 
off— that  of  the  debt  is  doubtless  one. 
The  bonus  to  the  Duchess  was  justi- 
fied on  another  ground — she  w^  the 
Queen  mother.  The  Whig  Minis- 
try subsequentiy  abandoned  this  un- 
tenable position  for  that  of  the  mother 
of  the  Queen,  which  was  equally  un- 
tenable, as  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Princess  only.  But,  granting  the  case, 
it  might  be  replied  to  in  the  words 
reported  of  a  Whig  new  Poor-law 
functionary.  His  parents  were  of 
very  low  degree,  just  above  pauper- 
ism. The  new  Poor-law  son  having 
become  prosperous  was  counselled  by 
a  friend,  himself  an  exemplary  son,  to 
send  a  trifle— say  L.50— to  his  poor 
parents.  He  is  said  to  have  refused ; 
nay,  more,  to  have  declined  a  succour 
even  of  L.IO  or  L.5.  On  being 
sharply  remonstrated  vritb,  and  re- 
minaed  of  his  obligations,  he  an- 
swered, ♦'  Why,  what  have  they  donp 
9l. 
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for  md— they  begot  me^fhey  could    three  such  worthies, 
not  help  thatr'    Lord  John,  it  h 
elear,  has  one  law  for  the  poor  and 
another  for  the  rich 


By  the  by  of  King  Leopold ;  Lord 
Durham^  and  others  of  his  fiimiliars^ 
hatevauatedlargelyabottthisUberality 
in  giving  np  roltintarily  hb  £50^000 
exorbitant  annuity^  after  he  becamej 
or  on  his  becoming  King  of  Belgium. 
What  must  the  public  think  when  we 
teU  them,  and  they  will  believe  those 
who  never  deceive  them,  that  this  man 
actually  gave  up  only  on  compulsion, 
and  at  the  last  moment.  The  fact  is, 
that  previous  to  Leopold*s  accession  to 
the'throne  of  Belgium,  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  made  it  a  $ins 
qua  non,  that  he  should  resign  his 
pension  firom  England.  It  was  the 
subject  of  more  protocols  than  one,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  can  testify.  The 
greedy  Cobourg  loosed  hold  by  com- 
pulsion only ;  and  but  for  thepromised 
marriage  with  a  Princess  of  France, 
would  not  have  given  np  at  all.  As 
It  was,  look  at  the  beggarly  way  in 
which  the  man  withdraws  ms  fingers 
from  the  till,  still  holding  the  key. 
Of  the  £50,000  he  reserves  £17,000, 
under  the  shabby  pretence  of  paving 
pensions  to  certain  of  his  own  and  the 
kte  Princess  Charlotte's  servants! 
and,  moreover,  of  keeping  Claremont 
fai  order  and  repair.  M a» !  when  he 
lived  there,  he  sent  the  fruits  and 
cabbages  of  Claremont  to  market,  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  The  same  is 
done  now ;  the  proceeds  alone  pay  all 
the  charges  of  the  house,  the  one  or 
two  servants,  and  gardener's  wages 
included.  It  is  asserted,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  from  the  man's 
character,  that  people  at  this  moment 
are  in  his  service  at  Brussels,  who,  as 
former  servants  of  his  when  here,  have 
no  other  wages  now  than  the  pensions 
he  charged  his  allowance  with  in  their 
favour,  when  made  over  to  farcical 
trustees  on  compulsion  by  Louis  Plii- 
lippe.  This  accounts,  of  course,  for 
the  £17,000  a-year  still  retained  by 
him.  The  trustees,  if  honest  men. 
Would,  of  course,  speak  out,  but  we 
ina^  say  of  them,  simile  simiK  gaudet, 
r^hke  master  like  man — two  of  them 
are  John  George  Lambton,  now  Earl 
of  Durham,  and  the  gentleman  ^*  not 
creditably  known  in  Ihe  city,"  his 
wife's  uncle,  the  Right  Honourable 
Edward  Ellice.  No  body,  of  course, 
"wiU  maryel  at  a  job  concocted  by 
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For  the  Jobbing 
character  of  the  Eaii  and  the  Right 
Honourable  turn  to  the  scheme  lists 
of  1825-26. 

Whilst  the  gallantry  of  the  Whigs 
has  been  so  conspicuous  towards  ladies 
of  high  degree,  whose  patronage 
was  essential  with  royalty,  and  there* 
fore  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
place  and  power  now,  let  us  see  what 
has  been  their  chivalry^  and  what 
their  gratitude  to  the  poor  that  are,  by 
whose  voices  in  full  and  irresistible 
acclaim  they  gained  and  were  enabled 
to  preserve  power  and  place.  The 
following  is  a  starvation  dietair  din« 
ner,  meted  out  by  Lord  John  Russell 
to  able-bodied  pauper  women : — 

V0&  DINKEB. 

OS* 

Of  meat,   •     .     .     •    per  week,     .     10 
ve^tablet,     •     .  ditto,     •     24 

soup  (pork  water),     .     ditto,     .      3 
boiled  rice,  or  saet  pudding,  ditto,  12 

bread, ditto,     .     24 

cheese, ditto,     .      4 

The  breakfasts  being  gmel  and 
bread,  the  suppers  bread,  potatoes, 
and  cheese  alternately,  in  such  qnan* 
titles  as  to  create  no  danger  of  re- 
pletion.—2>«  Omnibus  rdms. 

Mighty  events  spring  out  of  little 
causes.  When  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
Ihigton  met  the  Parliament  of  1830, 
which  voted  his  downfall,  he  had  had 
disposable  for  some  time  a  garter. 
Among  others,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
Was  an  eaffer  aspirant  for  the  gew- 
gaw. Had  it  been  granted  him  the 
Reform  Bill  would  not  have  been 
heard  of  for  half  a  century  to  come, 
at  least.  The  Bedford  was  tremend- 
ouslv  eager  about  it;  to  obtain  It  he 
would  have  done  any  thing — every 
thing.  Of  course  Lord  John  would 
have  been  flung  into  the  bargain. 
The  Wellington  would  not  agree — 
the  order  was  not  bestowed,  and  on 
Earl  Grey's  accession  lay  ready  to 
his  hand—how  unlike  Whig  rapacity. 
The  facts  are  as  we  narrate  them; 
let  the  Bedford  contradict  them  if  he 
can  or  dare.     We  can  refer  to  Mrs 

,  who  has  the  whole  secret,  and 

how  gladly  he  would  have  been  the 
lacquey  of  the  Wellington.  By  the 
by  it  was  too  bad  that  Lord  Brougham 
had  no  knife  and  fork  at  the  Ci^  din- 
ner  to  the  Queen.  He  himself  was 
more  distressed  at  the  slight  than  wo 
can  confess  ourselves  to  be.     Hli 
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Lordsldpx  with  that  restless  tictivihr 
inherent  in  him,  ran  the  circle  of  his 
aequaintance  to  learn  if  they  had  heen 
invited,  and  if  not  to  make  party  with 
them  if  he  could,  hut  he  met  with  no 
inrmpathy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  hard 
that  a  man  who  had  heen  the  sole 
stake,  the  trump-card  of  Whiggery 
fbr  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least, 
should  be  so  cut.  His  Lordship  wants 
discretion,  but  even  with  that  want, 
and  a  grievous  one  it  is,  he  will  come 
into  popular  fashion  again,  for  the 
Radicids  are  more  wofuUy  in  want 
•till  of  talent  and  eloquence.  Orote 
b  the  best  of  them,  but  he  is  only  a 
Sunday,  a  once  a  week  man,  and  his 
excellent  private  character  stands  him 
even  in  more  stead  than  his  ability, 
alow  as  that  is  of  parturition.  Hume 
is  an  ass — ^persevering  and  constant  as 
^e  mdish  animal,  but  as  dull  and 
thicksculled,  except  at  the  Treasury, 
Where  he  is  an   excellent  hand  at 

rting  places  or  contracts.  Leader 
a  ninny,  and  Molesworth  has  am- 
bition with  brains  not  commensu^ 
rate.  Wakley  is  deficient  in  real  fire, 
albeit  not  inured  to  flame.  Warc^ 
as  every  body  knows,  wants  a  Job, 
Kud  is  a  very  weak  person  withal.  We 
knew  something  of  him  in  Mexico, 
and  so  does  Colonel,  alias,  Mr  Bourne, 
—may  we  ask  Mr  Ward  where  his 
fJEictotum  is  now?  Poor  Ward!  he 
showed  little  pluck  against  Poinsett, 
but  he  is  right  valiant  now  in  the  war 
of  Parliamentary  verbiage.  When  a 
man  has  been  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Keal  del  Monte  or  the  Veta  Negre^ 
lie  feels  so  much  the  more  sensiblv  the 
want  of  ^e  pesos  duros  and  reaus  de 
piata.  Charles  Buller  is  mere  froth 
at  the  best,  but  the  Ministry  have 
thought  hhn  worth  buying,  because, 
he  being  in  need  of  a  purchaser,  the 
bargain  was  easv.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion Mr  Roebuck,  although  out  of  the 
House  now.  It  is,  however,  by  cour- 
tesy onlv ;  the  public  have  done  jus- 
tice by  his  ridiculous  pretensions  and 
have  confirmed  our  sentence.  His 
exhibidons  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Assembly  before  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, had  neither  mind,  matter,  nor 
eloquence  in  them.  It  is  merely  be- 
cause of  the  fooUsh  position  he  has 
assumed  that  we  notice  him ;  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  his  own  friends»  who 
had  been  led  by  his  arrogant  demea- 
nour to  believe  something  great  of  him 
bftye  fgiui4  thoms^lyes  vmnblj  dia* 
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appointed.  Let  him  stick  by  the 
working  mei^  he  will  now  impose  on 
few  beside. 

So  much  fbr  the  Radicals.  Lord 
Durham  pretended  to  be  one  of  this 
class  before  his  embassy  to  Russia. 
Since  his  return  he  has  recanted  by 
half,  and  he  would  as  readily  recant  the 
whole,  if  that  would  give  him  a  better 
chance  of  office.  The  man,  indeed, 
has  declared  himself  nearly  a  Conser- 
vative, but  he  has  dressed  (not  by  his 
own  ability)  his  manifesto  in  terms  so 
ambiguous,  that  he  can  go  with  any 
party,  and  iStill  have  a  loophole  of  es- 
cape from  inconsistency,  so  far  as  the 
Russell  Bowlby  missive  is  concerned. 
The  man  has  no  mind,  and  therefore 
no  principle;  he  was  only  a  horse- 
jockey  in  his  younger  days,  and  he  is 
Only  a  political  jockey  now  he  is  ol- 
der, ready  to  ride  any  horse,  or  adopt 
anv  principle,  so  that  it  be  a  winner. 
When  first  announced  Ambassador 
for  Russia,  the  Emperor  absolutely 
refhsed  to  receive  him,  because  of  his 
Polish  speeches  and  Radlcd  principles. 
Representations  were,  however,  made 
to  the  Czar  of  the  inordinate  va- 
nity of  the  man,  his  want  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  and  general 
weakness  of  character.  These  points 
were  urged ;  the  Emperor  felt  their 
force  ;  he  was  received.  We  are 
speaking  of  our  own  knowledge  of 
men,  facts,  and  circumstances.  After 
his  first  special  embassv  the  Emperor 
was  entirely  satisfied  about  the  truth 
of  the  representations  made  to  him ; 
Lord  Durham  was  the  man  of 
all  others  he  preferred,  because  he 
was  the  easiest  to^be  duped.  Not 
one  word  on  that  mission,  said  offi- 
ciallv  to  be  for  the  object,  did  Lord 
Durham  utter  about  the  Poles.  But 
he  expressed  to  a  friend  his  great  re- 
gret that^ever  in  Parliament  he  had 
uttered  a  syllable  disrespectful  of  the 
Emperor  in  reference  to  the  Polish 
question,  about  which  he  said  he  had 
been  grossly  deceived,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  all  in  the  right.  More- 
over, he  stated,  such  was  the  Czar*8 
confidence  in  him,  tliat  he  determined 
to  treat,  and  had  treated  with  him,  him- 
self, not  liking  to  trust  Nesselrode. 
On  his  second  mission  the  reception 
and  the  cozening  was  the  same,  nay, 
moeh  bevond.  The  Emperor  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  him  to  his  country 
palace,  and  here,  said  he,  let  us  heen 
JumiUe*    Ton  caU  me  by  my  family 
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name  Romanoff,  as  I  will  you  by  yours 
of  Lambton.  So  it  was ;  they  romped 
together,  Romanoff  and  Lambton,  and 
they  romped  away  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  This  were  a  trifle  after 
all  in  comparison  with  the'Grand  Cross 
of  St  Andrew  obtained  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham, which  carried  witn  it  all  the 
other  Russian  orders.  Well  might 
the  Empress  of  Russia  write  to 
her  father,  the  King  of  Prussiat 
that  '^  they  were  quite  content  with 
I^ord  Durham  ;  he  had  nothing  of  the 
Democrat  about  him;  his  opinions 
were  all  that  could  be  wished.**  So 
•aid  also  Count  Orloff,  the  Emperor's 
favourite,  to  more  than  one  friend  of 
ours.  We  state  nothing  but  what  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing  to  be  fact, 
where  we  ourselves  may  not  be  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  it.  Lord  Dur- 
ham himsdf  must  confirm  it  in  chief, 
or  if  he  be  oblivious  we  will  help  his 
memory  with  particulars  less  grateful, 
and  which  to  his  countrymen  would 
certainly  be  surprising.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  do  not  choose  to  do 
it  now,  but  we  shall  not  volunteer 
them ;  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Lord  Durham  does  not  mean  to  go  to 
Canada  if  he  can  help  it;  although 
he  will  pocket  all  the  outfit  as  if  he 
had  really  intended.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  **  not  creditably 
known  in  the  city,'*  his  factotum,  is  on 
the  alert,  and  we  anticipate,  there- 
fore, an  imbroglio.  The  Canadian 
Governor-  Generalship  was  invented  to 
get  rid  of  Lord  Durham ;  but  if  the 
man  can  be  placed  at  home.  Premier  or 
Foreign  Secretary,  what  should  hinder 
our  old  friend  Ned  EUice  being  made 
Governor- General  of  Canada,  with 
some  L.  12,000  a  year,  so  that  he  could 
look  after  his  own  tremendous  share  of 
the  Inglis,  EUice  and  Co.  liquidation— 
the  Beauharnais  estate  there,  all  under 
one  head, and  so  save  some  thousands  of 
agency.  Mean-time  Lord  Durham 
rides  uie  Ministry  hard,  as  if  redly  in 
earnest  about  going.  His  exactions 
multiply  day  by  day.  The  last  de- 
mand was  for  two  men  of  war  to  carry 
himself  and  suite,  with  a  table  of  26 
covers.  The  Governor- General  of 
India  is  usually  content  with  a  frigate. 
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Talk  of  rabellions,  the  Whigs  have 
got  up  a  pretty  show  for  the  first  year 
of  the  young  Queen  —  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  to  wit,  with  a  little 
by  play  at  home  about  Bradford  and 
Sbeepshead.  The  Ministry,  by  the 
by,  have  an  odd  way  of  treating  the 
colonies.  The  old  system  of  tran- 
sporting to  them  convicted  felons  was 
abandoned,  because  of  the  moral  pes- 
tilence carried  out  by  the  wretches 
among  the  young  blood  of  young  so- 
cieties. In  lieu,  the  Whigs  now  ex- 
port all  the  scape-graces,  and  some- 
times scape-gallowses — the  Durhams, 
the  Gosfords,  et  id  genus  omnet  along 
with  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the 
female  infant  abductor,  late  one  of  thp 
Commissioners  for  purveying  and  ex- 
amining chaste  young  women  for  the 
new  settlement  of  South  Australia* 
now  Governor  in  embryo  of  the  forth- 
coming colony  of  New  Zealand,  found* 
ed,  of  course,  upon  a  new  and  perfectly 
original  basis  of  chastitpr,  virtue,  and 
piety.  Mr  Wakefield  is  a  wonderful 
person  in  his  line ;  he  has  an  eye  like 
a  hawk  for  a  felon,  and  once,  had  he 
not  published  it  himself  in  a  book  the 
fact  might  have  been  credible,  actually 
twigged  700  or  7000  (we  foiget  which) 
thieves  in  a  mob,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  Sir  John  Conroy  had  his 
choice  between  the  L.SOOO  pennon 
and  a  colonial  governorship,  but  not 
unwisely  preferred  the  former.  Th^ 
story  goes,  that  one  Colonel  Fortescue^ 
who  went  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  Cor 
lonel  Evan*s  legion,  for  reasons,  upon 
his  hapless  return,  told  his  relation. 
Lord  Ebrington,  that  London  was  too 
hot  for  him  ;  upon  which  my  Lord 
kindly  repaired  to  Lord  John,  and  the 
Colonel  was  shipped  off  at  once  to 
the  colonies,  with  a  berth  at  the  rate 
of  L.500  a  year. 

Here  our  rambling  but  good-na- 
tiired  illustrations  of  Whiggery  end 
for  the  present ;  for  we  have  news  of 
'^  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble,*'  in 
the  camp  anent  the  ballot  and  the  di- 
vision.  Lord  John  is  full  of  sadness^ 
they  say,  and  will  go  out.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  with  prayers  for  the 
dying— may  they  soon  see  the  end  of 
their  troubles! 
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We  were  bom  Florists.  There  is 
not  in  the  world  such  a  place  for  pinks 
as  Paisley — ^the  Genins  Loci  is  tin  in- 
carnation of  carnations.  The  neigh- 
bonrhood  is  beantlfuli  and  cultivated 
like  a  garden  of  many  gardens,  a  ya- 
riorum  edition  of  one  of  Nature's  love- 
liest volumes,  and  many  a  time  and  oft 
do  we  employ  our  two  amanuenses — 
Memory  and  Imagination — to  turn 
over  the  leaves,  now  beginning  to  bud 
icnd  blossom  at  the  touch  of  Spring. 
"  Soft  blows  the  breeze  from  the  braes 
of  Gleniffer/'  and  in  another  month  or 
two,  the  hares  on  the  Farnese  hills — for- 
getful of  Arab  and  African — will  be 
skudding  over  the  primroses,  and  look- 
ing out  for  "lown  spats  amang  the  bre- 
chans,"  for  their  leverets — pretty  little 
bears  as  they  will  be — or  like  **  Lam- 
inermuir  lions,*'  in  the  gloaming  when 
the  lintwhite  is  singing  her  vespers  to 
the  expected  evening  star.  These  are 
sweet  suburbs.  We  think  we  hear  the 
grass  growing — and  by  the  middle  of 
May  £hat  ticket  will  attract  notice— 
^  Ciurds  and  Cream.'*  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  gardens— in  among  the 
houses,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town.  After  work-hours  in  the  house- 
shop,  or  the  manufactory,  there  many 
a  spade  is  busy,  now  that  the  frost  and 
snow  are  over  and  gone,  and  Flora 
loves  the  poor  man*s  nook  of  ground, 
with  its  tiny  beds,  as  well  or  better 
than  she  ever  loved  the  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon. 

Flowers  are  the  poetry  of  earth,  as 
**  stars  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven,*'  and 
we  are  astronomers  as  well  as  florists. 
But  our  hearts  are  with  the  children 
of  mother  earth .  Cold  our  communion 
with  those  bright  and  lofty  ones  in- 
habiting the  skies,  compared  with  that 
we  hold  with  the  fair  creatures  gfrow- 
ing  round  our  feet.  True,  they  flou- 
rish but  to  fade — ^but  therein  lies  their 
power  over  us  "poor  sons  of  a  day." 

^  CoUige,  Virgo,  roaa«,  dum  flos  novus,  et 

nova  pubes ; 
£t  memor  esto,  svnm  sic  properare  tuum.  * 

But  we  mean  not  to  moralize,  much 
less  to  be  melancholy,  and  it  will  make 
you  as  cheerful  as  ourselves  to  be  told 
that  we  are  now  commencing  another 


Anthological  Series,  which,  Deo  vo^ 
lentCi  may  continue  to  delight  the 
year.  Maga  gave  you  Melbagek's 
Garland,  as  bright  as  when  it  first 
was  woven  jnany  centuries  ago^and 
many  pensive  eyes  let  tears  fall  among 
the  dew  that  lay  as  fresh  upon  the 
flowerage  as  the  morning  it  was  shed. 
The  Greek  Anthology!  ay,  tbosei 
were  vernal  articles — Uiat  year  was  all 
Spring.  Some  hands  that  helped  to 
gather  them  now,  alas  I  are  cold.  How 
many  hearts  they  touched  now  beat  no 
morel  Our  pen  moves  8lowly-.-and 
ever  and  anon  we  lay  it  down.  Our 
paper  looks  blank  in  the  sunshine-— 
almost  dismal,  but  an  ungloomy  sha- 
dow is  falling  upon  the  foolscap,  we 
redip  but  flamingo  in  the  dolphuii  and 
proceed  with  a  sigh. 

Contributors  aU  1  lend  us  your  earsj 
and  we  will  repay  the  loan  with  int&» 
rest,  however  long  it  may  be — mutual 
auricular  confession.  You  mustremem* 
her  how  you  tried  our  temper  by  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  versions  after  versions 
of  Heliodora  and  the  rest,  in  spite  of 
our  most  gracious  and  grievous  re- 
monstrances, and  that  you  would  not 
hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm- 
ed he  ever  so  wisely,  whispering 

**  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.** 

Be  merciful  then,  as  ye  are  strong ;  and 
oh  I  do,  we  beseech  and  implore  you  all, 
behave  towards  us  in  the  spirit  of  that 
wise  injunction '*n«  Tttufnimt^.*'  The 
Latin  Anthology  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  beautify  as  the  Greek,  but  it 
contains 

**  Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  without  thorn 
the  rose  j** 

And  on  entering  the  gardens  of  Italy 
the  spirit  of  selection  shall  attend  our 
steps.  We  hear  her  singing, — "  I 
am 

like  a  bird  that  skims  the  air. 
Here,  and  there,  and  every  where. 
And  my  name's  Variety.  " 

Pluck  then,  at  her  bidding,  each  your 
own  favourite  flowers,  and  send  them 
to  us  by  Favonius,  for  our  wreaths 
and  gfanands;  but  sufi^ent  for  tlie 
month  are  the  specimens  thereof— -and 


impose  not  on  U8«  by  violating  our 
precept^  the  painful  duty  of  rejection ; 
above  all  other  frailties,  beware  of 
imitation — even  of  Us.  Work  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  there  will  be  beauty 
in  the  product — the  spirit  natural  to 
you,  and  people  wHl  say  **  That  is  a 
poet.**  Keep  then  our  words  in  your 
hearts  ye  Cottages  and  ye  Colleges  I 
and  let  each  anthologist  say  to  him- 
self, when  thinking  of  us  and  of  our 
articles, 
"  Dum  parws  lychans  modieiim  ooniDiBafc 

oUvi, 
Hae  dat  noctnmis  nox  lacnhraU  Canu** 

oil.*' 

Frequent  hints,  within  these  few 
years,  hare  we  given  the  expectant 

Eiblte,  of  our  Intention  to  take  up  the 
atin  Anthology;  but  we  are,  to  onr 
shame  be  it  spoken,  the  most  procras- 
tinating of  mortals.  We  seem  to  have 
set  ourselves  all  onr  lives  in  infatuated 
practical  opposition  to  the  moral  les- 
son so  often  set  before  onr  ^es  in 
boyhood,  in  round  text  from  TOUDg» 

S*  that   accomplished   penman,  Mr 
'Gavin,  our  old  writing-master, 

•*  PKOCEASTIM ATION    IS    THS  TRISF  0» 
TIME." 

And»  lo !  we,  the  Editor  of  the  Mag- 
azine, have  been  forestalled  and  r^ 
grated  by  the  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire; 
Christopher  North,  by  John  Dunlop  | 
we,  the  author  of  no  book  at  all,  by 
him  the  author  of  the  History  of  Fic- 
tion, of  the  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, and  of  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Et  Ce- 
tera ;  an  illustrious  list,  yet  the  lesson 
will  be  lost  on  us,  for  independentiy 
of  original  and  acquired  sin,  we  con- 
fess, in  all  humility  that  we  are  too  old 
to  mend.  We  must  even  keep  jogging 
on  our  own  indolent  desultory  way  | 
and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  Cniteh 
we  should  often  sit  down  on  the  first 
mile-stone  out  of  town  (not  on  the 
Barnton  road,  for  its  mile-stones  are 
like  monuments),  and  count  the  coach- 
es. Why,  at  times,  the  Crutch  is  a 
very  velocipede. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Mr 
Dunlop  were  not  a  reader  of  Maga. 
"  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  strange," 
says  he,  in  his  Preface, «« that  while 
there  are  so  many  and  such  excellent 
translations  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
no  considerable  selection  (at  least, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware),  should  exist 
from  that  class  of  minor  Latin  poems 


which  fall  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion." Here  we  pricked  up  our 
ears  and  cocked  up  our  eyes,  never 
doubting  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  compliment  to  our  celebrated  Series, 
in  which  we  were  more  than  asasted 


by  BO  many  of  the  first  scholars  in 
Britain.  But  oh  1  the  mortification  to 
our  human  vanity!  Not  a  word  of 
commendation  on  Christopher  and  his 
Tail,  the  tuft  of  whicn  instantiy 
dropt  and  lay  motionless  on  the  floor, 
like  a  skdn  of  worsted.  But  the  worst 
was  to  come.  *'  See,**  continued  he 
with  unexam^ed  crudty,  and  we  keep 
to  his  printing,  *'see  particular^ 
Bland's  Collections  from  the  Greek 
Anthology f  and  Cowper*s  Poemi»  vol. 
iU.,  ed.  1815."  "  No,"  we  writiiingljr 
exclMmed,  *'  no,  we  will  not  see  them  /* 
and  with  a  bang  and  a  clank  we  shut 
our  eyelids  like  doors,  tiU  the  fire  flew 
from  our  orbs,  and  we  thought  that 
there  was  lightning.  Bland's  CoU 
lections  indeed  1  Why,  but  for  Us  and 
Ours  they  had  never  been  heard  to 
murmur.  But  soon  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,  and  we 
unveiled  our  luminaries.  It  was  mani- 
ibst,  on  a  moment's  consideration,  that 
the  Sheriff,  who  belongs  to  the  Old 
School  (so  did  we  in  our  youth),  waa 
referring  to  the  first  edition  of  Bland* 
published  some  twenty  or  thirty  yeara 
ago,  and  that  he  did  not  mention 
Merivale,  because  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  edition  enrich- 
ed by  tiiat  accomplished  scholar,  and 
the  basis  of  our  immortal  series. 
«  Cowper's  Poems,  vol,  iii.,  ed.  18151 " 
the  year  in  which  was  fought  the 
battie  of  Waterloo.  Cowper  waa  a 
good  Grecian,  and  a  few  of  his  ver* 
nous  are  fine  ones ;  but  most  of  them 
-*-and  in  all  there  are  not  many^-ara 
of  trifling  affairs  hardly  worth  his 
pains,  ana  far  from  being  felicitous, 
and  such  formal  mention  of  them  is 
not  a  littie  absurd.  *'  Many,  too," 
<}uoth  Mr  Dunlop,  ''  of  Ben  Joason's 
lighter  poems,  and  not  a  few  of 
Cowley's  and  Prior's  productions,  are 
derived  ft-om  this  source*"  That  stoij 
makes  us  an  old  man.  But  here  it  is 
incorrectiy  told ;  for  all  that  Jonson, 
Cowley  (of  oourse  Mr  Dunlop  eannot 
allude  to  his  Anacreontios),  and  Prior 
have  '^derived  from  this soofce"  eemld 
be — and  we  believe  have  been  print- 
ed in  two  pages,  at  most,  of  this  Ma« 
gamine.  Saving  thus  i^iven  vent  ta 
the  olyurgations  of  mortified  vanity.^ 
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one  of  the  meaoesti  we  acknowledge^ 
of  all  mental  states-— we  come  to  speak 
"  to  the  merits." 

And  first  of  the  well  written^  hut 
somewhat  formal  forty-page  Preface. 
There  is  in  it  a  considerable  parade  of 
erudition — ^you  hear  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  are  pleased  with  the 
brass  band.  Indeed  the  prelude  is  too 
pompous ;  the  usheriDg-in  too  ceremo- 
nious ;  and  the  dinner  to  which  we  sit 
down,  though  jauntilj  seryed  up, 
scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  of  the 
wind  instruments.  The  materiel  of 
the  various  dbhes  is  perceived  to  be 
good,  but  the  cook  is  soon  tasted  to 
be  no  Ude,  for  they  are  all  sadly  defi- 
cient in  zest.  Salt,  ketchup,  pepper, 
and  mustard  them  as  we  win,  we  deiy 
ourselves  to  bring  out  any  character- 
istic flavour  or  savour — and  the  dis« 
appointed  —  almost  irritated  palate 
pronounces  them  wersh.  It  ought  not 
to  be  so.  For  the  *«  Selections  from 
the  Latin  Anthology'*  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  flrst  comprisiug, 
says  Mr  Dunlop,  "  reli^ues  of  the 
olden  Latin  poets,  particularly  the 
dramatic,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  printed  in  the  notes  to  the 
History  of  Roman  Literature  ;**  and 
the  **  period  of  the  oompositbn  of  the 
seoond  class  extends  from  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  to  the  end  of  the  rdgn 
of  the  Western  Emperor  Honorius— -a 
space  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  *  *  *  As  this  was  the  close  of  thelast 
age  that  has  any  prstensions  to  the  name 
of  elassical,  I  have  admitted  no  produc- 
tion which  I  knew  or  believed  to  be 
more  recent  in  its  date,  except  the 
lines  by  the  scholastic  poet  Vomanns 
de  Laudibus  Hortuli." 

Mr  Dunlop  should  have  said  not 
"  some  of  which,"  but  many  of  which 
I  have  already  printed  in  tue  notes  to 
the  History  of  Roman  Literature." 
They  make  no  very  noticeable  figure 
there  in  small  print,  and  have  hitherto 
been  leading  a  Ufe  of  enviable  privacy 
each  at  the  bottom,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  undisturbed  page,  rure 
morans ;  but  here  they  re-appear  be- 
fore the  fashionable  world,  some  of 
them  in  fancy  dresses,  and  claim  its 
admiration  as  the  Beauties  of  the  Sea- 
son. Thibty  and  Thr^ b  Debutantes 
we  think  we  have  counted  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  the  Sheriff  calls  that  <'  some'* 
---we  say  many«  We  may  remark, 
by  the  byt  ^^  ^^  J^rtin  did  not 
Ufe  dimBg.thi  rf^j»f.the.Weitara 


Emperor  Honoriu&«jior  did  the  wri" 
ter  of  *'  0  Dulcis  Puer  I  0  v^nuste 
Marce  !**  Here,  however,  they  are*^ 
and  though  the  Doctor  especially  has 
an  ancient  physiognomy,  his  dres9« 
which  appears  like  unto  that  o^  a 
Bishop,  distinguishes  him  from  the 
leas  episcopal  poets,  among  whom  he 
is  made  to  flourish,  of  that  unhappy 
age  when  *'  Rome  was  fbr  the  first 
time  sacked  by  the  barbarians  under 
Alaric,  and  the  seat  of  empire  was 
transferred  to  Ravenna.*' 

During  our  pemsal  of  this  pleasing 
Preface  we  frequentiy  could  not  help 
feeling  that  surely  we  had  seen  this 
sentence  and  that  sentence,  this  para- 
graph and  that  paragraph,  this  page 
and  that  page,  somewhere  or  otiier  m 
this  weary  world  before;  andsometimee 
we  began  to  suspect  that  we  must  have 
written  it  ourselves,  probably  in  sleep 
-i^r  perhaps  in  a  prior  state  of  exist- 
eiiee-<-and  we  thoughtof  Wordaworth'a 
Ode.  But  we  were  doing  Mr  Dunlop 
an  injustice,  and  acquit  lum  of  plagia* 
rism  from  us,  either  during  this  era  of 
our  life,  or  that  of  Enphorbos,  when 
we  too  had  a  golden  thigh.  It  is  ad- 
mitted tliat ''  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own  *' — except  palming 
it  off  on  the  public  at  a  price  as  some- 
thing new,  when  in  fact  it  is  something 
old — then  we  demur.  But  apart  from 
pecuniary  considerations,  we  dislike 
all  '^Jukery-pawherey'*  in  literary  af- 
fldrs,  however  insignificant,  and  desire 
thatj  every  thing  be  undisguisedly 
above  board.  Let  the  employment  of 
the  scissors  and  the  batter-brush  be 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  and  our  ap- 
probation shall  be  duly  meted  out  to 
the  dexterity  of  the  artisan.  Mr  Dnn^ 
lop  is  a  Deacon  of  the  Craft — ^yet  looks 
as  simple  as  an  apprentice.  Thus  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Selections — ^page  1 
— ^you  will  find  it  thus  written : — 

**  For  this  superiority  it  would  net  hm 
difficult  to  aeoouai:  it  may  be  In  put 
meribffd  to  the  ohsraeteriiUcs  of  tlM  l«»r 
gusga  in  which  they  wwe  written,  and  ihm 
peeuUsr  genius  of  tlie  people  by  wheat 
they  were  produced.  The  Greek  tongue 
Is  distingtUshed  by  ooneiseness  and  terse- 
new;  end  the  Greeks  themselves  pro- 
hnbly  possessed  greater  flexibility  and  ten* 
derneis  of  sentiment  than  the  Romans.  The 
attributes  of  Latin  literature  are  an  autho- 
rity of  exprearion,  a  eireomspeetion  ef 
^len,  and  a  solidity  ef  judgment,  ereaiedl 
pertly  by  the  graatness  and  unity  of  the 
B^  and  fwtiy  by  Ihaa  latiOBat 
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pride,  putt  moral  firmnefls,  and  that  auste- 
rity of  mannen  which  distiognSahed  a 
Roman  citizen." 

And  ia  the  Preface  to  his  Histoiy 
of  Roman  Literature^  page  18,  you 
will  find  it  thus  written : — 

"  Though  formed  on  a  model  which 
had  been  shaped  by  the  Greeka,  we  shall 
perceive  throngh  that  spirit  of  imitation 
which  marks  all  their  literary  produc- 
tions, a  tone  of  poetical  ability,  derived 
from  the  familiar  acquaiotance  which  their 
writers  exercised  with  the  boaiDess  and 
affairs  of  life,  and  also  that  air  of  nation- 
ality which  was  acquired  from  the  great- 
ness and  unity  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
could  not  be  expected  in  literary  works, 
produced  where  there  was  a  subdiyirion 
of  states  in  the  same  country,  as  in  Greece, 
Modem  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain.  We 
ahaO  remark  a  characteristic  authority  of 
expression,  a  gravity,  circumspection,  so- 
Udity  of  understanding,  and  dignity  of 
•entiment,  produced  partly  by  the  moral 
llrmneas  that  distinguished  the  character 
of  the  Romans,  their  austerity  of  manners, 
and  tranquillity  of  temper,  but  chiefly  by 
tiieir  national  pride  and  the  exalted  name 
of  Roman  citisen  which  their  authora 
bore/' 

But  here  comes  a  still  more  singular 
specimen  of  scissor  work.  The  above 
passage  runs  on : — 

**  And,  finally,  we  shall  recognise  that 
love  of  rural  retirement  which  originated 
in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ancient  Italians, 
and  was  augmented  by  the  pleasing  con- 
trast which  the  undisturbed  repose  and 
simple  enjoyments  of  rural  existence  pre- 
aented  to  the  bustle  of  an  immense  and 
agitated  capital." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture,  published  a  good  many  years 
after  the  first  two«  you  will  find  it  thus 
written : — 

*'  The  poetry  of  republican  Rome  ha- 
ving been  closely  formed  on  Greek  models, 
It  waa  difficult  to  distinguish  iU  spirit  by 
aay  general  characteristics.  Both  the 
tone  of  language  and  sentiment  varied  ac- 
cording to  thoae  of  the  original  author, 
which  always  predominated  over  national 
feelings  and  manners.  But  in  the  less 
servile  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age,  we 
may  perceive,  through  the  imitations  by 
which  it  is  still  marked,  that  air  of  na- 
tionality which  was  acquired  by  the  great- 
ness and  unity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
oould  not  be  expected  in  literary  works 
produced  where  there  was  a  subdivision 
of  states  in  the  same  country,  as  in  Greece, 


Modem  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain  ;  and 
we  may  also  recognise  tliat  love  of  nml 
retirement  which  originated  in  the  node 
of  life  of  the  ancient  Italians,  but  waa 
augmented  by  the  pleasing  contrast  wliidi 
the  undirturbed  repose  and  simple  enjoy- 
ments of  rural  existenee  presented  to  the 
bnade  of  an  immiiM  and  agitated  ea- 
intaL" 

But  all  this,  though  "  singular  ex- 
ceedingly," and  perplexing  in  the 
extreme — for  the  scissors,  you  see,  go 
zig-zag,  and  ever  and  anon  the  grey- 
goose  quill  is  called  into  requisition 
cunningly  to  disguise  the  clippers — ^is 
nothing  to  the  following  trick  of  le^ 
gerdemain,  by  which  light-fingered 
Jack  transfers  from  the  first  volume 
of  the  History  of  Roman  Literature  a 

?recious  long  screed  of  balaam  to  the 
'retace  to  the   Selections  from  the 
Latin  Anthology. 

^  The  ancient  modes  of  Latian  life 
were  primarily  and  essentially  rustic ; 
and  representations  drawn  from  such 
habits  and  feelings  form  the  most  pleasing 
and  original  portion  of  Latin  song.  The 
Romans,  particularly  their  poeta  (as  if  the 
pristine  spirit  of  their  Italian  ancestry  was 
not  altogether  banished  from  the  bnildiaga 
of  the  capital),  appear  to  have  had  a 
genuine  and  exquisite  relish  for  the  de- 
lights of  the  country.  This  taste  waa  not 
inapired  by  fondness  for  field  sports,  since, 
although  habituated  to  violent  exerdaea, 
the  chaae  never  waa  a  favourite  pastime 
among  the  Romans ;  and  they  preferred 
seeing  wild  animals  baited  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  hunting  them  down  in  their 
native  forests.  The  country  thus  was  not 
relished,  as  we  are  apt  to  enjoy  it,  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  or  rustic  amusements ; 
but  solely  for  its  amenity  and  repose,  and 
the  mental  tranquillity  which  its  scenes 
diffused : 

'  The  relUh  for  the  ralm  delicht 
Of  verdant  valet  and  founuina  bright, 
Tren  that  nod  oa  aloiiing  hUto, 
And  cava  that  echo  tmfcBng  rtUs.' 

Love  of  the  country  among  the  Ronena 
thus  became  conjoined  with  the  idea  of 
a  life  of  pastoral  repose  and  seclusion — 
free  from  labour  and  care,  and  all  tur- 
bulent passions.  Scenes  of  this  descrip- 
tion greatly  delight  and  move  us,  whether 
they  be  painted  as  what  is  desired,  or 
what  is  actually  possessed.  We  feel  how 
natural  it  ii  for  a  mind,  with  a  certain 
disposition  to  relaxation  and  indolence, 
when  fatigued  or  agitated  by  the  bustle  of 
life,  to  long  for  security  and  quiet,  and 
for  those  sequestered  retreats  in  which 
these  can  be  most  exquisitely  enjoyed. 
There  is  in«eh  less  of  tUs  reference  to 
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nml  tastM  and  employments  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  who  were  originally  a 
seafaring  and  piratical  race.  The  Italians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  primitiyely  a 
pastoral  people,  who  were  terrified  by  a 
atorm,  who  were  distmstful  of  the  flaeidi 
feUlaeia  ponih  and  denounced  the.  art  of 
.  nayigation.  One  of  their  earliest  poets 
had  declared  that 
•NUum  pejus 
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and  this  dislike  was  scarcely  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion in  the  Augustan  age  : 

'  Ah  peteat  quieonque  rates,  «t  vela  paravit 
Primufk  dt  invito  gurglte  feoit  iter.* 

It  is  thus  that,  even  in  their  highest  state 
of  refinement,  the  feelings  and  poetry  of 
nations  bear  some  affinity  to  their  primeval 
rudeness,  though  that  rudeness  itself  has 
been  imperceptibly  converted  into  a  source 
of  elegance  and  ornament." 

It  80  stands  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Anthology.  1838 ; — in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Historjr,  1823_and  it  has  suf- 
feied,  we  tmnk,  from  expansion— 


"  The  Romans,  and  particularly  the 
Roman  poets,  as  if  the  rustic  spirit  of  their 
Italian  ancestry  was  not  altogether  banish- 
ed by  the  buildings  of  Rome,  appear  to 
have  had  a  genuine  and  exquisite  relish 
for  the  delights  of  the  country ;  not  as  we 
are  apt  to  eigoy  it,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise or  field  sports,  but  for  its  amenity  and 
reposot  and  the  mental  tranquiUily  which 
it  diffused.  With  them  it  seems  to  have 
been  tmly» 

•  The  reHth  for  the  cahn  deHght 
or  verdant  vales  and  fountaiDt  bright  i 
Tree*  that  nod  on  sloping  hills. 
And  eaves  Chat  echo  tinkling  tUIs.* 

Love  of  the  country  among  the  Romans 
thus  became  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  a 
life  of  pastoral  tranquillity  and  retirement, 
a  life  of  friendship,  liberty,  and  repose, 
ftee  from  labour  and  from  care,  and  from 
all  turbulent  passions.  Scenes  of  this 
kind  delight  and  interest  us  supremely, 
whether  they  be  punted  as  what  is. hoped 
or  what  is  enjoyed.  We  feel  how  natural 
it  is  for  a  mind  with  a  certain  disposition 
to  relaxation  and  indolence,  when  fatigued 
with  the  bustle  of  life,  to  long  for  serenity 
and  quiet,  and  for  those  sequestered  scenes 
in  which  they  can  be  most  exquisitely  en- 
joyed. There  is  much  less  of  this  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  origin- 
ally a  seafaring  and  piratical,  and  not,  like 
the  Italians,  a  pastoral  people.  It  is  thus 
that,  even  in  their  highest  stage  of  refine- 
ment, the  manners  and  feelings  of  nations 
hear  some  affinity  to  their  original  rude- 
ness, though  that  rudeness  itself  has  been 
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imperceptibly  converted  into  a  source  of 
elegance  and  ornament."  ^ 

«  This  is  really  too  bad."    Yet  the 
offence  cannot  be  looked  at  in  a  se- 
rious light — it  is  in  itself  so  very  lu- 
dicrous ;  nay,  originating,  as  it  does» 
in  the  yeaming:s  of  parental  aifect]on« 
it  is  in  itself  engaging,  and  gives  one 
a  great  idea  of  the  amiable  author*8 
organ    of    Philo-pro-gen-i-tive-ness. 
Yet  we  must  blame  his  partiality  in 
thus  so  repeatedly  presenting  before 
the  public  particular  children  of  bis 
brain  ;  while  others,  as  richly  endowed 
by  nature  and  art^  are  suffered  to  slum- 
ber in  the  shade.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
now  looking  but  on  one  child— it  has  still 
been  nobody  but  little  Tommy.   This 
reminds  us  of  a  wager  we  once  saw 
won  by  an  ingenious  pater  famiHas, 
who  introduced  the  same  fine  thump- 
ing boy  three  times  to  the  same  after- 
dinner  party,  as  three  separate,  fine^ 
thumping   boys^ — though  we   could 
not  help  having  our  doubts,  in  that 
case  as  in  this,  if  even  he^  the  unit,  was 
bona  fide  the  property  of  his  papa. 
On  his  first  entrance  he  played  his 
part  to  admiration,  with  the  usual  bit 
of  crystal  transferred  from  the  mouth 
of  the  wine-bottle  to  that  of  the  wine- 
bibber,  and  after  crowing  like  a  cock- 
chicken  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour, 
was    carried    off  in    a  squall.     He 
reappeared    like   a    Highland  chief- 
tain, *'  all  plaided  and  plumed  in  his 
tartan  array,"  and   exhibited   plain 
proofs  of  his  Erse.     On  that  occasion 
he  was  called  Dugald.     In  act  third 
he  marched  in,  to  the  very  life,  an 
infant    Napoleon,    to  loud    cries  of 
"   Vi^    VEmpereurr      The    fond 
father  was  known  to  be  a  humorist ; 
but  his  English  guests  were  fairly 
taken  in,  and  the  innocent  deceit  was 
not  detected,  till  an  anxious  wish  waa 
expressed  by  a  strange  matron  to  see 
the  three  darlings  aJl  together ;  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  end  to 
the  compliments  paid  to  the  pretty 
Proteus,  who,  by  the  way,  was  about 
as  common-place-cheekM  a  child  as 
one  might  meet  with  on  the  Longest 
Dav. 

Joking  apd*t,  one  bad  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  an  author,  is  an 
unavoidable  suspicion  that  he  who 
thus  helps  himself  from  himself  may, 
in  time  of  need,  help  himself  from 
others;  and  even  so  is  it  with  Mr 
Dunlop.     He  is  an  unconscionable 
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plagiary.  His  book  on  Roman  Lite* 
rature  is  not  an  aTOwed  compilation^ — 
though  he  once,  and  only  onoe«  calls 
it  so.  It  is  a  history*  and  an  ambi- 
tions one ;  and  all  quotations  are 
marked  with  the  customary  commas, 
and  the  authors  referred  to  in  his  notes. 
All  that  is  not  so  marked  is,  of 
course,  declared  to  be  bis  own.  In 
the  preface  to  his  Roman  Literature 
(published  in  1823),  he  says, "  A  num« 
her  of  German  works  (chiefly,  how- 
eyer,  bibliographical)  have  lately  ap« 
peared  on  the  subject  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. I  regret,  that  from  possessing 
hut  a  recent  and  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  draw  so  extensively  as  I  might 
have  wished  from  these  sources  of  in- 
formation." How  **  extensively  he 
might  have  wished  to  draw  from  these 
sources  of  information,*'  we  know  not; 
but  we  know  this,  that  were  we  to 
draw  as  extensively  as  he  has  drawn 
from  them,  on  the  Hpyal  Bank,  our 
drafts  would  more  than  run  a  risk  of 
being  returned  marked  "  no  effects." 
Who  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
afler  this  lament  over  his  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  language, 
and  his  inability  to  avail  himself,  to  aoy 
extent,  of  its  treasures,  he  incorporates, 
with  his  own  criticism,  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment,  whole  pages  from 
the  German,  sometimes  with  hardly 
any  alteration  at  all,  but  more  fre- 
quently piecemeal-wise,  and  so  cun- 
ningly that  he  baffles  continued  pur- 
suit after  his  stealthy  steps  througn  all 
the  mazes  of  transposition  ?  Our  sur- 
prise was  excited,  and  then  our  suspi- 
cion, by  some  fine  critiQsm  on  the 
genius  of  Propertius,  and  Tibullus, 
intermixed  with  much  of  the  most  com- 
monplace character.  Can  all  this — said 
we  to  ourselves — have  proceeded  from 
the  same  mind?  And  we  fixed  our  **  large 
grey  noticeable  eyes "  on  a  quotation 
duly  comma'd  from  Professor  Manso. 
The  Professor,  said  we  to  ourselves, 
is  the  author  of  more  in  this  volume 
than  that  quotation ;  and  on  reperusing 
his  work  the  mystery  was  at  an  end. 
We  found,  in  a  dozen  places  at  least, 
not  merely  expressions  '^r  single  sen- 
tences purloined  from  him,  but  para- 
graphs inextricably  involved  with  Mr 
Dunlop*s  own  dulnesses — and  here 
and  there — skreeds.  Indeed,  strike  out 
all  Manso  from  Mr  Dunlop*8  disqui- 
sition on  the  Elegalc  Twain>  and 
"  flati  stale,  and  unprofitable  *'  it  be- 


comesj  and  ''  weeds  poaseift  it  mv9^ 
ly." 

One  outrageous  example  of  Ixtoraij 
thieving  must  for  the  prevent  saffic«. 
It  admits  of  no  justifioatioOj  and  ai  Mr 
Dunlop*s  work  is  of  soma  npaid,  da* 
8er?e8  exposure. 

nu>rssBOB  manso. 

"  Those  who  feel  as  aentely  as  TEbul- 
hv,-.who  live,  like  Urn,  ia  an  tdMl 
world, — and  indulge  in  waking  dreams  of 
perfeet  felicity  or  imehanging  love,  win 
probably  siifiar  as  much  as  <mr  poe^ 
if  they  be  as  little  eiremnspoct  ia  theip 
choice.  His  Delias  and  Nesras  were  little 
fitted  to  satisfy  such  a  heart.  They  all 
equally  tormented  him  by  that  lightness 
and  mutability,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
ezdnsive  and  devoted  attachment.  They 
seem  to  have  been  ail  deficient  in  thai 
fondness  for  raral  retirement,  which  was 
a  prevailing  sentiment  with  TiboUoa. 
Hence  the  ceaseleas  storm  that  agitates 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  the  dark  doud  spread 
ever  all  his  pictnrea  of  love,  the  diverrity 
and  rapid  change  of  his  sentimenta, — fear 
and  hope,  pride  and  paadoB,  aadsfhctleB 
and  despondency,  succeeding  each  ether 
in  his  mind  like  ti|e  waves  of  a  t 
aea." 

SHiaiFP  DUlTLOr. 

«  Lovera  who  feel  with  the  i 
hUity  aa  Tibvllna,  aad  live  aa  Uttle  In  a 
world  of  reality  aa  he;  whose  eipeeta* 
tlona  are  so  overstraiaed,  whoae  demands 
ao  dUBenlt  to  aatiaiy ;  lovem,  in  a  word, 
who  have  so  much  pleasure  in  giving  a 
loose  to  the  fiuioy,  and  to  waking  dreams, 
aeldom  find  their  calculation  in  love,  par- 
ticularly when  they  go  to  work  wUh  as 
little  eirenmspection  as  enr  poet  IBs 
Delias  and  Neerss  were  unqueationsbly 
but  little  calculated  to  fill  op  the  void  of 
auch  a  heart.  All  of  them  were  afflicted 
with  that  levity  which  reconciles  itaelf  ao 
ill  with  a  visionary  and  unpretendlug  at- 
tachment, and  which  is  equally  incapable 
of  meriting  aacrificea  or  of  repaying  them. 
All  of  them  were  wanting  in  that  taste 
for  solitude  and  the  country,  which  in  Ti- 
bullus was  BO  developed  and  ao  prominent ;. 
all  of  them  were  defioisnt  in  that  tender? 
ness  which,  sufficient  to  itself,  asks  for 
nothing  beyond.  Henoe  the  unceasing 
storm  and  pressure  in  the  soul  of  the 
poet ;  hence  the  dark  cloud  that  apiead 
over  all  his  favourite  pictures ;  hence,  in 
particular,  the  peculiarity  in  the  train  of 
bis  ideas,  in  which  no  one  can  fail  to  remark 
the  two  following  circumstances  as  ded* 
sive. 

"  UU  The  quick  aud  startling  slteroa* 
tlon  of  emotioui  so4  paafiens,  whiohf  t» 
the  Hsa9  extant,  is  to  he  Ibnud  ia  nona. 
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of  tli»  ueieiil,  and  p^rbapa  in  none  of  Iha 
modern  elegiac  poeta.  Fear  and  Hope, 
Plide  and  Loiiging,  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
Prayers  and  Imprecations,  Calm  and  Des- 
pair— one  follows  the  other,  as  In  time  of 
ebb  and  flow,  one  wave  follows  another, 
and  this  again  is  overtaken  and  fwaUoW" 
ed  by  another." 

PROnSSSOE  MAN80. 
"  When  Tlbullns  thinks  of  death,  he 
bf  comes  so  absorbed  in  the  thought,  and 
dwells  npon  the  picture  so  long,  that  we 
perceive  the  idea  of  death  b  one  which 
occupies  and  overmasters  his  whole  soul. 
It  is  not  a  brief  tarrying  by  the  grave,  a 
glance  which  he  casts  upon  it  flrom  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  contemplator  takes  delight 
in  his  visionary  fancies,  and  dwells  upon 
them  as  with  settled  purpose.  Who  can 
read  without  emotion  tliat  picture  (Book 
III.  Eleg.  v.),  where  the  poet.  In  sick- 
ness, believes  himself  dying,  <wbere  he  calls 
back  into  his  memory  all  the  pavdculaM 
in  which  he  thinks  he  has  offended  the 
gods — where  he  retraces  to  them  his 
youth,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to  his 
friend — ^in  the  bath — not  to  forget  him 
entirely,  but  to  do  their  heat  to  make  his 
peace  with  PUilo  by  pmyer  and  saeriftee  ? 
Or  what  heart  does  not  boat  with  com- 
passion when  (Eleg.  ii.  Book.  IIlO*  sHe« 
ved  >  t  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  and  weary 
of  life,  he  believes  himself  on  the  fuoer^ 
pile ;  when  he  hears  how  his  Neaera  and 
h«7  mothar,  with  long  dishevelled  hair« 
bid  him  a  last  farewell,  when  he  sees  them 
gather  his  bones  together,  sprinkle  them 
with  wine  and  milk,  wrap  them  in  linen, 
moisten  them  with  tears  and  incense,  and 
write  in  a  ihw  Unea  upon  his  gnvo-atom 
the  causes  of  his  death  ?" 


SHERIFF  DUNLOF. 

"  When  he  thinks  of  death,  he  thinks 
so  profoundly,  and  so  long  contemplates 
its  image,  that  the  ideas  it  suggests  most 
have  occupied  a  large  space  In  bis  aoul. 
He  seems  literally  to  have  followed  tho 
injunction  given  him  by  his  friend  Ho- 
race,— 
'  Omiicm  cfede  diem  tiU  dlluxlno  tupremum.* 
He  does  not  make  a  short  abode  In  tho 
grave,  or  cast  on  It  m  glance  flmn  afiu. 
He  often  iandea  himaalf  flattering  in  tho 
pangs  of  death ;  or  flgures  himself  stretched 
on  the  funeral  pile.  Neera  and  his  mo- 
ther, with  dishevelled  hair,  call  on  hif 
name  for  the  last  time.  In  iaugination  ho 
beholds  them  gather  his  bonoa,  apriokle 
them  with  milk  and  wine,  moisten  them 
with  frankincense,  and  engrave,  in  a  few 
lines,  the  causes  of  his  death  on  his  tomb- 
stone. Again,  when  in  sickness,  he  re- 
qnesta  hia  friends  not  to  iocget  l)ini  amid 
thoir  ploaaoroa,  bia  to  iuid  (dm  it  ai^p^iiiQg. 


Plato  with  offerings  and  nM%tm  Ho 
rocalla  to  remembrance  every  thing  in 
which  he  may  have  offended  the  gods— « 
implores  their  Caiigivoness,  and  pours  forth 
tho  most  oarnost  and  affecting  supplications 
that  they  should  spare  his  tender  years, 
Svon  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  of  Tl* 
bullus,  some  monmful  or  plaintive  sentit 
ment  is  generally  united,  and  his  most  gay 
and  smiling  figures  wear  ohaplets  of  cypress 
on  their  browa*  While  deeming  himself 
happy  in  comparison  with  the  great  Mes- 
sala,  because  he  will  pasa  his  life  unknown 
in  the  arms  of  Delia,  he  thus  concludaa 
his  address  to  this  beloved  mistress :-.. 

«  Te  ipertam,  mmema  mlhl  qnum  vMsrit  haaa 
Te  lenMm  morient  defidcnie  msno.*  ** 

Mr  Dunlop  is  unqnoitbiiAbly  a^TM 
translator. 

Let  iif  now  liear  him  on  the  prin- 
eiples  of  translation. 

**  Since  it  is  allowed  to  be  an  incon- 
trovertible position  in  the  principles  of 
translation,  that  the  style  and  manner  of 
writing  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  same  character  with  the  original,  I 
have  generally,  so  far  as  practicable,  ac- 
commodated the  English  verification  to 
the  Latin — translating  the  hevameteis  in* 
to  what  la  caUod  the  heroic  measure,  and 
the  elegiae  disdoha  Into  the  Bnglish  ele- 
giac quatrain  or  aCansa ;  whilo  those  lines 
of  fewf  r  feet  naturally  iMl  into  octosyl- 
labic lines.  All  are  in  rhyme  ;  not  that  I 
prefer  thitf  speciea  of  versification,  on 
general  prineiples ;  but  beeaiise  it  is  bettor 
adapted  to  short  and  light  compositionS| 
such  as  the  Anthology :  and  though  I  do 
not  think  that  blank  verse  requires  (as 
some  Boppoae)  obaolete  Idioms,  inversions 
and  swelling  epithets  to  distinguish  it  as 
poetry,  yet  it  demands  far  greater  power 
and  skill  in  the  mechanical  construction  of 
verse  ;  and  I  know  well  that  in  my  hands 
at  least,  it  is  only  crippled  prose.  And 
besidea  I  am  sore,  that  even  the  greatest 
poets  aod  most  correct  or  successful  trans- 
lators, in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
:  rhyme,  must  have  felt  that  new  ezoel- 
lencies  arose  from  the  effort,  and  have 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire, 

*  D«  la  contrainte  rigourtuia 
Ou  I'mprit  se  wnt  letMrr^e, 
II  recolt  de  nouve^u  force 
Qui  r^leve  au  plua  haut  degri.* 

"  I  have  pre^rfbed  to  myself  the  rulo 
of  perfect  accuracy  In  the  rhymes—a  law 
through  which  no  translator  is  entitled  to 
break ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  more  than  six  couplets  in 
which  those  rhymes  called  imperfect-  or 
allowable  have  been  admitted.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  <  that  a  writer,  In 
Ter^i^ipiri  ahonld  make  every  attempt  to 
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find  a  perfect  rhyme  before  he  lues  a  de«  tdntion  to   more  Berious  tad  profitable 

fective  one.     Yet,  if  he  cauiot  find  any  stadiei." 

of  the  former,  he  should  rather  employ  a  Mogt  of  thiB  is  rood,— but  of  Mr 

faulty  rhyme  than  lose  a  noble  thought'  p^ni^^p  ^      jj  y^  ^^^^    ^^    « ^j^ 

But  a  translator  has  no  thoughu  of  his  ^^^^^^  proboque  deteriora  sequor." 

own  whateTer;   and  even  the  -lightest  So  far  from  having  <' generally/so  far 

r^^JlTXT^""!^  TZ"  ^  practicable,   af commodati "  '  the 

L:,o?S;e.wLth\1^^  En|li3h  versification  to  the  Latin,  he 

In  all  poedcal  compositions,  seems  to  be  ^^  ^°  numerous  instances,  when  such 

in  translation  an  Indispensable  requisite.  accommodation  was  equally  ne 


I  only  wish  farther  to  say,  in  apology  5°^  ^asy,  employed  a  measure  as  dif- 

for  what  may  appear  to  many  but  an  idle  Cerent  as  possible  from  that  of  his  ori- 

pubUcation,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ginal,    thereby     making   sad    havoc 

following  verrions  were  written  in  the  among  the  Flowers.     He  has  done  so 

course  of  Ust  summer,  during  a  period  with  the  very  first  fragment  he  tookia 

when  much  anxiety,  and  some  vexation,  hand— the  Chant  of  the  Fratres  Ar- 

precluded  the  possibility  of  continued  at-  vales ;  only  look  : 

£no8  Lases  javate* 

Neve  luerre  Marmar  smb  incurrer  in  pleoris. 

Satur  fufere  Mars :  limen  sail  sta  berber : 

Semones  altemei  advocapit  cunctos* 

Enos  Manner  juvate, 

Triumpe  1  triumpe ! 

JOHN   DUNLOP. 

Ye  Lares,  aid  us !  Mars,  thou  God  of  Might ! 

From  murrain  shield  the  flocks — ^the  flowers  from  blight. 

For  thee,  O  Mars  1  a  feast  shall  be  prepared ; 

Salt,  and  a  wether  chosen  from  the  hera ; 

Invite,  by  turns,  each  Demigod  of  Spring. 

Great  Mars,  assist  us !  Triumph !  Triumph  sing ! 

The  Fratres  Arvales,  judging  by  their  tongue,  were  an  uncoath  kind,  but 
Mr  Dnnlop's  version  of  their  chant  seems  to  have  been  written  for  a  lady's 
album. 

In  the  Hermiona,  Paccuvius  thus  writeth : — 

Habet  hoc  senectus  in  se,  quum  pigra  est  ipsa*  at  spissa  omniay 
Videantur  confieri. 

JOHN    DUNLOP. 

'Tis  the  sad  attribute  of  age. 
That  in  this  dull  and  heavy  stage 
Of  life,  all  things,  though  fair  and  new. 
Seem  tedious  to  our  thick*eyed  view. 

Cecilius,  the  old  comic  writer,  saith : 

i£depol  I  Senectus,  si  nihU  quidqnam  aliud  vitii 
Apportet  secum,  quum  adveneri^  nnum  id  satis  est. 
Quod  din  vivendo,  multa  quie  non  vult  videt,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

'Ti?  one  chief  sorrow  of  old  age, 
That  in  that  last  and  lengthened  stage 
Of  life,  we  oft  are  doomed  to  see 
Things  that  we  could  not  wish  to  be,  &c. 

In  his  "  Vow  to  Venus,"  Virgil  saith,— 

Si  mihi  susceptnm  fherit  decurrere  mnnns, 
O  Paphon;  O  sedes  que  colls  IdaUas,  &e. 
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JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Thou  whom  Idalia'8  fayour'd  seats 
Delight^  and  Paphos*  blest  retreats,  &c^ 

An  anthologist  sud  of  the  academy  of  Cicero^— • 

Quo  tua>  Romans  Tindex  darissime  Hngon  I 
SilYa  loco  melius  surgere  jussa  virety  &c. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Father  of  eloquence  in  Rome  I 

The  groves  that  once  pertained  to  thee,  &c. 

It  is  thus  written  by  one  of  the  Anonym! :— • 

Viyelsetus 

Quique  vivis ; 

Vita  parvo  munus  est : 

Orta,  mox  sensim  vigescity 

Deinde  sensim  deficit. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

This  life  all  ye  who  Uyo  enjoy. 
And  the  brief  gift  in  bliss  employ ! 
For  life  proceeds  when  life  begins, 
•And  verging  by  degrees  declines  I 

Some  pretty  conceits  inscribed  on  the  Tomb  of  a  Boy  run  thus  :— 

Me  longd  effigie  venustiorem 
Narcissi  vel  Apollinis  comati 
Parcanim  Lachesis  soror  severa 
Isti  Quinterinum  dedit  Sepulchre, 
Cum  tanti  fuerim  puer  decoris,  &c. 

Me  than  lovely  Narcissus  more  graceful  and  f)dr. 
Or  Apollo  with  ringlets  of  long  flowing  hair. 
The  rates  unrelenting  have  snatched  to  the  tomb. 
While  as  yet  in  the  freshness  and  boyhood  of  bloom. 

Call  ye  that  accommodation  ?   The  and   allowable;**    but  perfect — and 

versions,  of  which  these  short  sped-  unallowable.     The  fact  isr^  that  Mr 

mens  may  suffice,  are,  in  all  other  re-  Dunlop  has  neither  an  eye  nor  an 

spects,  wretched.  ear  for  rhyme.     We  shall  give  them 

Pray,  who  may  now  be  the  wise-  comma*d — **  Prepared,  hard  ;    send, 

acres  who   suppose,  as   Mr   Dunlop  descend ;   spared,  reward  ;   produce, 

says,  that  blank  verse  requires  **  obso-  reduce ;   revere,  air ;   maintain,  sus- 

lete  idioms,  inversions,  and  swelling  tdn ;    lead,    dead ;    slain,    obscene ; 

epithets,  to  distinguish  it  as  poetry  ?  **  behold,  hold ;  pass,  surpass ;  sincere, 

Mr  Dunlop  says,  "  I  have  pre-  unfair  ;  day,  noliday  ;  tend,  con- 
scribed  to  myself  the  rule  of  perfect  tend ;  known,  renown ;  obtain,  ascer- 
accuracy  in  the  rhymes,  a  law  through  tain;  f(dr,  austere;  supreme,  aim; 
which  no  translator  is  entitled  to  meads,  heads ;  amuse,  muse ;  indeed, 
break ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  dread ;  retreat,  fate ;  begins,  declines ; 
found  that  there  are  more  than  six  revives,  survives;   still,  pile;  turns. 


couplets  in  which  those  rhymes  called  returns ;  despoU,  while ;  place^  cease ; 

imperfect  or  allowable  have  been  ad-  way,   away ;    prevails,    avails ;    an- 

mitted.*'     He  is  a  purist — ^we  are  not,  nounced,  denounced ;  confessed,  pro- 

and  care  nothing  for  an  occasional  fessed.**      The  Identicals  are  a  nu- 

imperfect   or  identical  rhyme.     But  merous  clan,  and  we  observe  among 

here  are  Thirty  !     Many  of  them  them  the  Chieftain, 
indeed  cannot  be  called  **  imperfect        Mr  Dunlop  uses   Burmann's  An- 
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thology,  and  thus  speaks  of  it.  "  Bur- 
jnann^  first  volume,  which  preced- 
ed the  appearance  of  the  other  by 
several  years  (thirteen),  contains  such 
pieces  as  had  been  preserved  in  ma- 
nuscript. The  second  is  devoted  to 
inscriptions,  and  consists  chiefiv  of 
epitaplis,  by  husbands  on  their  wives, 
by  parents  on  their  children,  by  freed- 
meu  on  their  patrons,  and  by  masters 
on  their  slaves.  The  last  of  the  six 
Books  comprises  Carmina  tthyphal- 
Hca,  Emulous  to  render  his  collection 
as  complete  as  possible,  Burma6n  has 
admitted  into  it  many  pieces  which  are 
but  little  estimable  either  in  a  poetical 
or  moral  view.  His  notes  are  also  too 
voluminous,  and  not  always  on  the 
most  difficult  or  doubtful  passages ;  and 
the  readings  adopted  in  his  text  are 
often  evidently  worse  than  those  of 
Scaliger,  Pithoeus,  Heinsius,  and  other 
preceding  scholars."  The  Carmina 
IthyphaUica  littU  estimable  in  a  moral 
view  I  That  is  fixmny.  •«  Being  de- 
sirous, however,  of  printing  the  Latin 
text  along  with  the  following  transla- 
tions, in  order  to  afford  the  reader  an 
opportunity  of  judging  how  far  they 
possess  the  merit  of  fidelity  to  their 
originals,  I  have  taken  considerable 
pains  in  collating  the  different  editions 
of  the  Latin  Anthology.  BurmanrCs 
work  has  indeed  been  the  basis  of  the 
text  which  I  have  chosen ;  but  I  have 
corrected  it,  in  some  instances,  from 
Wernsdorff's  P<?#to  Zatines  Minores, 
and  in  others  from  the  prior,  and  what 
I  thought  preferable  readings,  mention- 
ed by  fiurmann  himself  in  his  Annota. 
lions.** 

We  do  not  well  know  what  to  say 
to  all  this — except  that  Mr  Dunlop 
has  been  unjust  to  Burmann.  If  the 
text  of  Scaliger,  Pithoeus,  Heinsius, 
and  other  preceding  scholars  be  indeed 
better  than  Burmann's,  why  was  Bur- 
mann*s  *'  the  basis  of  the  text  which 
I  have  chosen  ?"  But  that  is  a  ridi- 
culously pompous  declaration ;  and  he 
might  Just  as  well  say  that  the  house 
in  which  he  now  lives  in  India  Street 
is  the  basis  of  the  house' in  which  he 
now  lives  in  India  Street.  Burmann^s 
text  is  his  text.  We  have  carefully 
collated  them  almost  throughout,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  deviations  in  Mr  Dun- 
lop's  from  its  "basis;"  and  with  the 
tingle  exception  of  nee  for  vel,  or  vel 
for  nee,  we  forget  which — ^though  we 
marked  It  with  our  keelavine  pen^ 


the  round  dozen  are  given  and  almost 
all  approved  of  as  preferable  by  Bur- 
mann himself  in  his  notes.  Mr  Dun- 
lop, we  doubt  not,  "  has  taken  consi- 
derable pains  in  coUatbg  the  diflbtent 
editibns  of  the  Latin  Anthology;" 
but  the  fkct  is  as  we  have  now  stated 
it ;  and  as  for  his  corrections,  in  some 
instances,  from  Wemsdorff^  no^fro /le- 
riculo,  call  them  three — ^whereas  yon 
know  in  Mr  Dunlop*B  Vocabulary, 
some  signifies  Thirty.  Burmann's 
notes  are  not  too  voluminous ;  and  vary 
few  difficult  or  doubtful  passages  in- 
deed— if  any — escape  his  perspicacity 
or  sagacity^  for  he  bad  a  quick  eye 
and  a  fine  nose,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
animated,  intelligent,  and  comely 
countenance  prefixed,  in  a  good  print, 
to  his  First  Bouncing  Volume. 

But  in  another  way  Mr  Dunlop 
has  not  unfrequently  abandoned  his 
<<  basis  **^  and  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve on  no  good  authority — though 
we  cannot  at  present  "  collate  the 
different  editions  of  the  Latin  Antho- 
logy i"  not  having  one  of  them  in  the 
house.  He  drops  out,  ad  libitum, 
from  the  beginnifig,  middle,  or  end 
of  people's  Latin  versM,  whatever 
lines  he  finds  it  difficult  to  translate. 
We  have  jotted  down  a  good  many 
cases  of  the  kind^but  shdl  be  satis- 
fied, for  the  present,  with  mentioning 
two  or  three,  at  the  right  places.  There 
are  some  glaring  errors  m  his  text- 
some  of  which  are  perhaps  misprints— 
therefore  we  shall  not  now  particularize 
them— but  they  are  errors — and  gross 
ones — ^in  grammar  and  in  metre. 

But  now  for  some  Specimens.  'Mi 
Dunlop,  most  unwarrantably  taking 
for  granted  among  his  readers  in 
general,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Oie  fragments  of  the  old  Latin  poets, 
has  published  them  without  a  single 
explanatory  note  ;  and  there  they 
stand,  one  after  another,  each  with  its 
title  or  a  label  round  its  neck,  but 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  often  nearly  so  even  to 
persons  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
'  m  some  degree,  may  be  said  to  be 
scholars.  Bare  as  the  palm  of  oar 
hand,  is  the  volume  of  notes.  How  far 
more  serviceable  would  have  been 
forty  pages  of  them,  than  of  that  eru- 
dite and  philosophical  Preface.  He 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Meri- 
vale  in  his  edition  of  Bland.  Th^ 
volume  can  yield  delight  to  all  culti- 
vated nunds;  thiflmust  moveheayilf 
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-within  a  narrow  circle  indeed ;  bnt  on 
the  wings  of  Maga  some  of  its  leaves 
will  fly  lightly  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  eaith. 

We  haye  summoned  our  Spirits^  and 
they  have  flocked  around  us  at  the 
call.  Neayes,  and  Hav,  and  Aytoun 
haye  heen  the  first  to  lay  their  offer- 
ings at  our  feet ;  and  away  they  haye 
wheeled  again^  hut  to  return,  like  so 
many  Ariels»  leaving  Pfospero  as 
proiid  •■  Pimoh. 

Let  us  hegin  with  the  Annals  of 
Old  £nmtiSf  and  with  Ilia's  Dream, 
nia,  a  yestal  yirgin,  had,  you  may 
lura  heard,  been  seduced  by  Mars, 
ind  became  the  mother,  by  bim^  ^ 
Romtdna  and  Renras.  We  tbalt  sup- 
poee  her  now  "  Matte  grayis,**  and 
that  the  stirrfaiff  of  life  within  bet 
womb  has  caused  her  dream  about  her 
fiither  and  the  Qed. 
"  Exclta  c&ttk  trenrafis  anus  attulit  aHibo, 
hnneii  "^ 

the  sor^T  disturbed  sleeper  awakes 
-■and  it  is  thus  she  tells  her  yisions  to 
her  sister.  Let  us  first  obserye  that 
ber  faUier*s  words  heard  in  her  dream 
are  obscure  as  prophecy,  and  admit  of 
yarieus  interpretations,  from  whioh 
eaeh  translator  is  at  liberty  to  make  his 


own  choice.  Her  oihprlng,  you  know, 
were  exposed  to  death  by  drowning, 
and  the  words  may  dindy  intimate 
their  rescue  from  tne  flood ;  or  they 
may  haye  reference  to  the  story  of 
Ilia  haying  been  wedded  to  the  Tiber, 
as  in  Ovid, — 

«  Atumenuit  KylaplNB  Ttberinides  omnes, 
Qweqae  eolaBft  Tbabmos  Ilia  diva  taoa." 

But  we  ma^  be  only  showing  our  ig- 
norance, of  which  we  can  never  have 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed,  as  we  do 
our  best — seldom  indeed  with  much 
success — to  acquire  a  library  of  useful 
and  amnsiog  knowledge  on  most  sub- 
jects under  the  sun.  We  never  had 
such  a  dream  as  Ilia*s — it  is  not  in 
nature  that  we  should  have  had — nor, 
sweetest  I  ever  had  you — though  you 
may  have  dreamt  of  the  Colonel ;  but 
you  and  we  doubtless  have  had 
strange  wild  dreams  on  our  nighi^ 
and  know  in  poetry  what  Is  dream- 
like, when  genius  converses  with 
images  of  distraction  and  overburthen- 
ed  grief.  Past,  present,  and  future 
combining  to  shadow  forth  something 
more  awful  than  waking  life  can 
know,  yet  belonging  to  waking  life, 
as  at  once  the  dreamer  knows,  soon 
as  Is  broken  the  spell  of  sleep. 


ILIiB  SOMNIUM. 

''  Tails  eonunei&orat  lacmmaAs,  extarrita  Mmiflo ; 
•  finrydica  prognata,  pater  quam  nostet  aitaavit, 
livens  vita  rnaum  corpus  nniM  dasarlt  onme  \ 
Nam  me  visus  homo  polcer  per  amoBDa  lallcta 
£t  ripas  raptara,  locosqne  novas :  Ita  sola 
Pott  ilia,  germana  soror,  errve  vldabar ; 
Tardaque  vattlgare,  at  qagrera  ta  naqua  poise 
Corda  capaisera  :  semlta  Bulla  padam  staMHhat 
Xaia  cotapaUare  patar  ana  voaa  videtv     - 
Hals  varbis — "  O  Goata,  tiU  sunt  antegeranda 
Manmvm ;  post,  ax  iluvlo  Fortuna  ratittat." 
H«c  patar  acfattts,  Oermaiia,  repent^  reeanit : 
Hk^^  sasa  dedit  in  conspaotuxn  eorda  eupitus  $ 
Qasaqaaai  tntdia  manua  ad  ccdi  ccerula  Templa 
Tandabaa  lacrumaiis,  at  blanda  voce  yocabam. 
Via  Kgro  tiOB  eorda  anao  me  somnus  roliquit.' " 


JOBK  DUNLOP. 

'* '  fiurydice,  my  sister/  thus  she  spoke. 

When  roused  from  sleep  she,  weeping,  sUenea  broke, 

*  Thou  whom  our  father  loved !  of  life  bereft, 

Though  yet  alive,  all  sense  this  frame  hath  left. 

A  Form  endowed  With  mora  than  mortal  grace. 

Mysterious  lad  me,  and  with  hurried  pace, 

Ik&d  ever  varying  scenes,  as  sweet  as  new, 

O'er  banks  and  meads  where  pHant  odets  grsW. 

Then,' left  to  waader  slowly  and  alone, 

fil  yata  1  feottgbC  thee  ittKKngtt  patbl  unkaowir* 
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My  father  called,  hif  chUd  forlorn  addressed. 

And  in  these  words  prophetic  thoughts  expressed  : 

*'  O  daughter,  many  sorrows  yet  abide. 

Ere  Fortune's  stream  upbears  thee  on  its  tide.*' 

Thus  spoke  my  Father ;  but  his  form  withdrew, 

No  longer  offered  to  my  eager  view : 

Though  oft,  in  vain,  with  soothing  voice,  I  call. 

And  stretch  my  hands  to  heaven's  cerulean  hall. 

Oppressed,  and  struggling,  and  with  sickening  heart, 

At  once  the  vision  and  my  sleep  depart.' " 
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The  construction  of  the  first  couplet 
is  exceedinrfy  awkward,  and  would  •' 
be  intolerable  in  original  composition. 
"  Thus  she  spoke,  when  roused  from 
sleep  she^  weeping,  silence  broke  I " 
No  numan  being  could  be  imagined 
writing  Yoluntarilf  in  such  fetters. 
Besides,  it  is  silly  though  it  is  true,  to 
say  of  a  person  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep,  that  she  **  silence  broke,'*  and 
no  such  silliness  is  in  the  Latin. 
"  Polcer  "  is  expanded  perversely  into 
^'a  form  endowed  with  more  than 
mortal  grace  " — a  wishy-washy  ism 
Unworthy  of  the  Mother  of  Rome. 
Mr  Dunlop  had  Mars  in  his  mind, 
and  desired  to  bring  out  that  fact; 
but  Ilia  did  not,  and  we  must  insist 
on  her  being  permitted  to  tell  her 
dream  in  her  own  words.  There  is 
no  such  word  as  **  mysterious  "  here ; 
and  its  unnecessary  introduction  spoils 
the  efiPect  of  the  mystery  inyolved  in 
Ilia's  empassioned  narration  of  her 
dream.  '*  As  sweet  as  new,'*  is  on  a 
par  with  "  no  less  singular  than  true«" 
and  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  pos- 
sible modes  of  conceited  speech. 
Osiers  are  pliant,  and  employed  in  all 
sorts  of  basket-work ;  but  Ilia  says, 
"  amoena  salicta,"  and  Mr  Dunlop 
says,  "where  pliant  osiers  grew.** 
We  prefer  Ennms.  The  three  lines 
that  lollow  in  the  original — so  full  of 
dream — "  ita  sola,"  &c.  lose  all  their 
poetry  on  the  Sheriff's  prosaic  lips. 
Tlie  total  evaporation  of  spirit  leaves 
his  two  lines  scarcely  able  to  crawl. 
But  oh  I  "  the  weary  pund,  the  weary 

Sund,  the  weary  pund  o*  tow" —  how 
rawlingly  Mr  Dunlop  introdaces  Ilia's 
father !     She  says  simply. 


"  Exin  compellare  pater  me  voce  videtur 
HeU  verbis." 


Mr  Dnnlop  writes, 
"  My  father  called,  his  chfld  forlorn  o^ 

dret»ed. 
And  in  these  words  prophetic  thoughts 

expreaaed>" 
Gone  the  power  of  "videtur;" 
and  ill  is  its  place  supplied  by  that 
"  damnable  iteration  "  of  tense.  "  His 
child  forlorn,*'  applied  by  Ilia  to  her* 
self,  is  umatural  in  her  mood  of  pas- 
sion; and  "prophetic"  is  worse  than 
impertinent,  it  is  superflaous  ;  for  the 
prophecy  itself  is  given,  and  in  dark 
words.  "  Many  sorrows  yet  abide," 
is  not  English,  and  though  it  were, 
would  still  be  a  miserable  stibstitute  for 
"  tibi  sunt  antegerendse  serumna?." 
To  "thus  spoke  my  father,  but  his 
form  taithdrew,"  we  prefer  "repente 
recessit."  Did  Ilia  see  her  father? 
It  is  not  apparent  to  us  whether  she 
did  or  not,  through  her  obscure  ut- 
terance of  the  obscurity  of  a  dream. 
Our  feeling  is  that  she  only  heard  hb 
voice.  If  so,  then  "no  longer  offered 
to  my  eager  view,"  is  erroneous ;  at 
any  rate,  'tis  a  feeble  version  of  a  for- 
cible line.  "  In  vain  "  has  no  busi- 
ness there,  as  any  body  with  half  an 
eye  may  see.  The  finid  Latin  line  is 
most  expressive — ^the  final  English 
lines  laborious  over-much,  like  a 
couple  of  cows  in  the  mire ;  and  En- 
nius  was  not  the  man  to  put  into 
Ilia's  mouth  "  at  once  the  vision  and 
my  sleep  depart " — ^he  made  her  say 
simply,  "  me  somnus  reliquit.'* 

We  shall  leave  all  our  versions  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  to  be  spoken 
of  by  the  Critics.  We  trust  you  will 
not  spare  their  faults  for  sake  of  their 
beauties ;  and  that,  if  you  have  no- 
thing better  to  do,  apd  think  your 
eyes  can  weather  it,  you  will  essay  to 
count  the  specks  on  the  several  Sons. 


WILLIiLM  B.  ATTOUN. 


Then  startled  from  her  sleep,  she  spoke,  all  tears  and  deeply  moved— 
'«  My  sister— my  Eurydice,  whom  most  our  father  loved  I 
O  listen !  for  I  feel  as  though  no  life  were  in  my  frame— 
Methought  while  drei^Dung  that  {^  man^  a  graceral  Being  cam% 
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And  bore  me  onward  through  the  banks  where  pleasant  willows  grev« 
Then  left  me,  and  I  seemed  Alone  in  places  strange  and  new : 
I  sought  for  Uiee,  my  sister,  I  sought  thee  far  and  near. 
And  yet  no  path  my  feet  could  find — my  heart  was  full  of  fear ; 
And  then  I  neard  our  father's  Yolce — these  were  his  words  to  me — 
**  O  daughter  there  is  wretchedness  and  toil  in  store  for  thee. 
Ere  Fortune  from  the  Riyer  rise,  then  shalt  thou  be  released.*' 
These,  sister,  were  my  father's  words,  and  suddenly  he  ceased* 
Nor  did  his  stately  form  appear  to  greet  my  longhig  eyes ; 
Though  eagerly  I  stretched  my  hands  to  the  temples  of  the  skies ; 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  weep  aloud,  and  earnestly  implore* 
Until  my  deep  departed — and,  oh  I  my  heart  was  sore! 

WILLIAM  HA.T. 

startled  from  sleep,  she  cried,  with  many  a  tear. 
Oh !  thou  our  father's  joy,  my  sister  dear — 
Eurydice,  this  night  a  vision  came. 
And  dl  but  lifeless  left  this  living  frame. 
It  seemed  a  man — a  form  of  beauty  bright 
Seized  me,  and  bore  me  on  in  hurried  mght— 
By  streamy  banks,  where  wave  the  willows  fair. 
And  many  a  pleasant  spot  of  beauty  rare. 
Then  left  alone — I  sought,  bewildered  sore. 
To  track  my  wav — ^but  wandered  more  and  more. 
My  heart  longed  for  thee,  but  I  found  thee  not : 
My  weary  feet  no  certain  pathway  got ; 
And  then  my  father's  voice  I  seemed  to  hear— 
<<  Full  many  a  pang  must  thou,  my  daughter  dear. 
Endure,  ere  Fortune's  current  bear  thee  on." 
These  words  he  spake,  my  sister,  and  was  gone 
Far  from  my  yearning  heart^far  from  my  eyes  I 
With  arms  stretched  upward  to  the  azure  skies, 
I  prayed,  I  wept,  in  suppliant  accents  spoke. 
And  sick  at  heart  convulsively  awoke. 

CHARLES  NEAVSS. 

The  Maid,  when  now  the  Crone  had  brought  the  light. 

Thus  weeping  told  the  terrors  of  the  night. 

**  Eurydica !  child  of  our  Father's  heart, 

I  live,  but  life  and  vigour  fast  depart. 

Methought,  to-night,  a  Man,  most  fair  to  view,  ) 

Snatched  me  along ;  with  hurrying  speed  we  flew  / 

Through  pleasant  willow-groves,  and  banks  and  places  new.  ) 

Alone,  my  sister,  next  I  seemed  to  go. 

And  tracKed  thy  steps  with  wandering  search  and  slow ; 

And  still  I  sought,  and  still  could  never  meet, 

While  every  path  gave  way  beneath  my  feet. 

And  now,  methought,  my  Father's  accents  cried, 

«  O  child  1  by  sorrows  must  thou  first  be  tried ; 

Yet  shall  the  river  check  his  downward  force. 

And  Fortune  find  at  last  a  happier  course." 

This  said,  my  Father  straight  dissolved  away. 

Nor  to  my  wishing  eyes  would  longer  stay : 

Though  oft  to  heaven  my  lifted  hands  I  spread,  ^ 

And  fondly  called,  and  tears  of  longing  shed ;  > 

Then  from  my  aching  heart  sleep  with  a  struggle  fled.  ) 

Who  shall  give  in  English  the  an-  sane,"  quoth  Cicero,  ^*  et  dlgna  ^aci- 

swer  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epire  to  Fabri-  darum  genere  sententia."   It  is  trum- 

cius  the  Roman  Consul,  concerning  pet-tong^ed. 
the  ransom  of  the  captives  ?  <'  regalia 

VOL.  XLnl.  NO.  CCLXX.  2  M 
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**  Nee  ml  aomm  powo,  nee  ml  pretran^dederitts ; 
Nee  eaoponantes  beUom,  sed  belligenntes ; 
Ferro,  non  aaro,  ▼Itam  eeraamiiB  utrique, 
Yoene  relit,  an  me  regnare  Hers ;  quldre  ferat  gon 
Viitnte  experiamnr  et  hoc  simol  acelpe  dietom  : 
Qaoram  virtutel  beUI  Foftona  pepereit, 
Hoiamdoi  me  libaitatoi  parosre  ceitam  eat : 
DoBtt  dwlta^  doqna  irokmUbtn  earn  magnali  1%.** 

JOHV  DVMLOV. 

"  Nor  price  I  seek,  por  qhali  yQ  raniom  yield  i 
Let  UB  not  trade,  but  combat  in  the  field : 
Steel,  and  not  gold,  our  being  must  maintain, 
And  prove  which  nation  Fortune  wHls  to  reign. 
Whom  chanoe  of  war,  doi^ite  of  Talour,  ipared, 
I  grant  them  fir«edamy  md  irithout  revard. 
Conduct  them  then,  by  aU  the  mighty  goda  1 
Conduct  them  fre«ly  to  thelf  own  ahodef.*" 

Whycbange '' Aarum"  into  ^'priee?**  How  could  man  of  woman  bom  leave 
Gold  is  the  word — eoia  or  bullion,  out  '*  hoc  semel  accipo  dictum!" 
<<  Let  UB  not  trade**  does  not  giye  the  That  noble  Dictum  is  all  hi  all.  How 
peculiar  sentiment  of  Pyrrhus—  could  Mr  Dunlop  aToid  seeing  that 
*'  canponantes  beUum"  it  is  yer^  the  power  of  the  subseouent  expan- 
diffictQt  to  g^ye  it  in  Euglish*  but  it  siou  of  the  Dictum  mainlv  lies  in  the 
must  be  given — or  the  translator  fails  apposition  of  "  yirtutei  and  libertatei," 
in  his  office.  '^  Our  being  must  "  Fortuna  pepercit«"  and  *'  me  par- 
maintain'*  is  very  feeblc»  and  the  he-  cere?**  From  hisyenion  it  escapes, 
roic  WB  in  ''  cemamus'*   sftcrificed.  It  is  not  the  Potato. 

WItUAM  H4T. 

Your  gold  I  ask  not,  pay  no  gifts  to  me, 
No  chafferers  in  war»  but  warriors  wef 
Let  steel,  not  gold,  determine— who  shaB  die ; 
And  Fortune — ^who  shall  reign — or  you,  or  I ; 
.    Let  yalour  combat,  but  let  Mr  deci^. 
Thi%  toc^  I  say«--by  this  I  will  abide-- 
Those  men  whose  yalour  spared  hath  chance  of  war» 
I  spare  their  freedom-^free  henceforth  they  ares 
Freely  receiye  them — freely  are  they  giyen«<~ 
Take  hack  your  captives  in  the  name  of  Heaven  1 

GEOBGE  MOIR, 

Your  gold  I  seek  not ;  take  your  ransoms  hom^ ; 

Warriors,  not  traffickers  in  war,  we  come; 

Not  gold,  but  steel,  our  strife  sbonld  arlHtrate, 

And  yalour  prove  which  is  the  choice  of  ftite. 

And  hear  me  now  proclaim  this  firm  decree—  } 

« The  brave  whose  lives  the  battle  spared^  with  me  > 

Shall  nevtf  mourn  the  loss  of  liberty.'  ) 

Unransom*d  then  your  comrades  hence  remove, 

And  may  the  mighty  gods  the  boon  approve. 

CHABLES  NEAYSS. 

I  ask  not  gold ;  your  proffered  price  retain ; 
War  let  us  wage,  not  trade  in  war  for  gain ; 
Let  steel,  not  gcAd,  now  arbitrate  the  strife^ 
That  must  decide  between  us  death  or  life. 
What  sovereign  fortune  doomsjt  let  valour  try. 
Which  is  for  empbe  destined,  you  or  1  ? 
And  hear  these  words  : — *  Whose  courage  war'is  decree 
Has  spared,  their  freedom  shall  be  spared  by  me. 
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Unbougbt  I  give  them— home  your  comrades  lead— 
And  may  the  mighty  godi  approye  the  deed.' 

2. 
I  seek  not  gold :  with  me  no  priee  you  need : 
Let  us  not  trade  in  war ;  but  war  indeed. 
With  steeli  not  gold,  the  vital  strife  debate^ 
And  try  by  valour's  test  the  will  of  fate : 
If  you  the  g^dess  g^vee  or  me  to  swar. 
Or  what  she  dooms :  and  hear  me  while  I  say : 
Whose  yalour  war  hath  spared^  a  sure  decree 
Tells  them  their  freedom  shall  be  spared  by  me : 
Lead  hence  your  comrades ;  freely  they  may  go« 
And  the  Great  Gods  confirm  what  I  bestow ! 

To  another  tune,  tmmpet-tongned  too  is  '^  the  Combat  of  the  Tribme 
with  the  Istrlans.*'  Ennius  has  imitated  Homer>  Virgil  Enniu»— and  Af  az^  Coeel* 
lius  and  Tumus  are  worth  looking  at.  Were  there  ever  such  men  ?  Aj,  and 
there  are  now  in  tens  of  thousands ;  for  after  all  tiie  human  is  a  noble  race. 

**  Undiqne  conveniunt,  yehit  Imber,  tela  Tribune  : 
Configunt  parmam,  tiimlt  bastlUbiu  umbo, 
JBvatiB  f  oaitaat  gaAew  i  Md  nee  pote  qulsqnam^ 
Undlque  nltmdo,  ooipoa  dif  oerpere  ferro. 
Semper  abimdanteis  hastai  fhmgitqne,  ^uatitqse ; 
Totum  sudor  babet  ooipos,  radtiniiqae  kborat  .* 
Nee  respirandi  fit  copla  preepete  feiro. 
Istrei  tela  manu  jacientes  BoUidtabant. 
*  Occumbmit  moltei  leto,  Ibrroqae  laplqnei 
Aut  hitra  moeros,  aut  extra  pradpe  oasn." 

"  From  every  side  the  jayelinB,  aa  a  shower. 
Their  iron  tempest  on  the  Tribune  pour  s 
StmdL  by  the  spears  his  behn  and  shield  resound : 
Though  pierced  his  sMeMy  no  sbaft  inflicts  a  wound. 
Their  missile  darts  the  embattled  biriaas  tfaraw. 
But  all  are  hurled  in  yain  aflaiail  their  foe : 
He  pants,  and  aweats,  and  labovn  o  er  the  Held, 
The  flying  ahalla  no  panaa  lor  bfeathlng  yieldi 
Smote  by  the  tword,  or  sBng,  the  assailaata  ftB 
Within,  or  headlong  thrwt  beyond  the  watt." 

The  jayelins  pour  '^  as  a  shower  a  tall  fellow  over  the  battlements, 

their  iron  tempest*'  (vekit  imherf)  is  Would  Mr  Dunlop^  were  he  an  histo- 

sad  tautology,  showing  the  translator  rical  painter,  represent  in  his  **  Grand 

knows  not  how  to  deal  with  a  simple  Picture  of  the  Combat  of  the  Tribune 

strong   image   put   into  his  hands,  with  the  Istrians/' the  said  Tribune ''la- 

**  Semper  abimdanteis  hastas  frangit"  bouring  o*er  a  field**  of  some  fiye  hun- 

be  omits — opining  that  the  matter  of  dred  or  a  thousand  acres,  now  making 

most  moment  is  of  no  moment  at  all—  play  in  a  rally,  and  now  fighting,  like 

the  Tribune's  shiyering  the  spears.  itlchmondtheBlack,inarowwitheyer 

He  trajuplaces  (to  use  a  word  of  his  so  many  Johnny  Raws^onthe  retreat? 

own)  the  line  "  Istrei,*^  &c.  for  no  Nor  is  "  headlong  thrust  beyond  the 

reason  under  the  sun,  andleayes  out  watt'*  what  a  descriptiye  poet  would 

of  it  the  best  word  in  it — "  and  eke  naturally  say,  in  telhng  the  world  that 

the  kittlest,** ''  soUicitabant.*'    ''  La-  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  fiing  a  num- 

bours  o'er  the  Jteid  r**    What  can  he  her  of  raffs  oyer  the  bridse.  '*  Thnai 

mean  by  that?    There  is  no  field,  beyond  the  bridge**  woMlte  odd, 
'Tis  a  hand-to-hand  fight  on  the  walls        Compare  the  aboye  huddle  and  hub- 

of  a  town.     The  Tribune  neyer  stirs  bub  of  words  with  Hay's  I 
an  inch  from  his  stance,  but  to  fiing 
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WILLIAM    HAT. 
COMBAT  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  WITH  THE  I8TBIANS. 

Forth  on  the  Tribune,  like  a  shower,  the  gathering  jayelins  spring, 
His  buckler  pierce — or  on  its  boss  the  quiyering  lances  ring — 
Or  ratUe  on  his  brazen  helm : — but  yain  the  utmost  nught 
Of  foes  that  press  on  eyery  side, — none  can  that  Tribune  smite. 
And  many  a  spear  he  shiyers  then,  and  many  a  blow  bestows. 
With  many  a  jet  of  reeking  sweat  his  labouring  body  flows. 
No  breathing  time  the  Tribune  has :  no  pause — the  wmged  iron. 
The  Istrian  darts,  in  ceaseless  showers,  proyoke  him,  and  enyiron : 
And  lance  and  sling  destruction  bring  on  many  heroes  stout — 
Who  tumble  headlong  from  the  wall,  within  it,  or  without. 

From  the  Annals — of  which  perhaps  it  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  aged 

more  another  day — ^let  us  go  to  the  Queen   by  Ennius.      But    Scaliger, 

Tragedies  of  Ennius — and  first  to  the  though  a  great  scholar,  was  often  ab- 

Lament  of  Andromache.     Scaliger,  surd,  and  we  must  oyerhaul  his  por- 

on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  trait. 
Wail  of  Hecuba  in  Euripides,  belieyed 

ANDROMACHE. 

Quid  petam 


Prssidii  ant  exsequar  ?  quo  nunc  aut  ezilio  aut  fuga  freta  aim  ? 

Arce  et  urbe  orba  sam  ;  quo  accidam  ?  quo  applicem  ? 

Cui  nee  arm  patrits  domi  atant ;  feaidtm  et  diajeetse  jacent ; 

Fana  flanim&  deflagrata ;  tosti  alii  staut  parietea. 

O  pater,  O  patria,  O  Priam!  domus ; 

Septum  altisono  cardine  templum ! 

Vidi  ego  te,  adstante  ope  barbarica, 

Tectii  ctelatis,  laqueatie, 

Auro,  ebore,  instructum  regifice  :— 

Hec  omnia  vidi  inflammari, 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 

Jovis  aram  sanguine  turpari." 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

"  Where  afaall  I  refuge  seek  or  aid  obt^  ? 
In  flight  or  exile  can  I  safety  gain  ?— 
Our  city  sacked — eyen  scorched  the  walla  of  stone, 
Our  fimes  consumed,  and  altars  all  o'erthrown. 
O  Father — country — Priam's  ruined  home  1 
O  hallowed  temple  with  resounding  dome. 
And  vaulted  roof  with  fretted  gold  illumed, 
In  regal  pomp ! — All  now  I've  seen  consumed  ! 
Have  seen  the  foe  shed  Royal  Priam*s  blood. 
And  stain  Jove's  altar  with  the  crimson  flood." 

Mr  Dunlop,  during  the  process  of  feet  sang  froid  places  the  final  pic 

translation,  had  not  before  bis  eye&  the  ture  first — at  the  same  time  enfeebling 

picture  so  yiyidly  painted  by  Andro-  it  by  that  senseless  word,'*  ^t^enscorch- 

macbe.     Look  at  the  first  four  lines —  ed  our  walls  of  stone."     The  Andro- 

or  rather  at  the  third  and  fourth — of  roache  of  Ennius  then  starts — ^recoils 

the    Latin    and     English.       Of  city  from  the  dismal  vision,  and  recalls  to 

and  citadel  she  is  berefl;  and  hay-  mind  and  nobly  describes  that  of  her 

ing  hurriedly  described  the  oyerthrow.  Father,    her   Country,    her   Father's 

dilapidation,  and  conflagration  of  fanes  House  in  all  their  splendour.     By  one 

and  altars,  she  says,  "  tosti  alti  stant  unfortunate  word  the  translator  destroys 

parietes.**     Nothing  can  be  finer — and  that  momentary  and  magnificent  dream, 

there  the  baked  ruins  stand  in  imagi-  "  Priam's  ruined  House  I"      Oh  no  I 

nation.     Mr  Dunlop  sees  a  number  ruined  indeed — but  not  belieyed  to  be 

of  words   denoting  destruction,   and  ruined — addressed  in  fond  delusion  as 

cares  not  how  they  may  be  collocated  if  in  its  regal  and  religious  pomp  im- 

*— not  he.*not  a  whit — and  witli  per-  mortal  I     •'  Resounding   dome  "    we 
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shall  not  object  to— for  <*  altisono  car-  blood  is  beyond   endurance  j    for  if 

dine"  may  perhaps  be  susceptible  of  there  be  a  strong  word  in  the  English 

that  interpretation— but  where  is  "ad-  language— it  is  blood.     What  would 

stante  ope  barbarica  ?"     It  means,  we  you  think  of  "  crimson  flood  for  crim- 

do  not  <k>ubt,  the  Trojan  life-guards—  son  flood?"  or  of  "  whosoever  sheds 

that  is  the  Army— and  them — it — Mr  man's  crimson  flood,  his  crimson  flood 

Dunlop  has  omitted  by  his  own  par-  shall  be  shed?" 
ticular  desire.    *'  Crimson  flood '  for 

CHARLEd  NEAYES. 

What  shelter  can  I  seek  or  hope  to  know  ? 
What  flight,  what  exile  will  elude  the  foe  ? 
Of  city  and  of  citadel  bereft. 
What  chance  or  choice  of  refuge  haYe  I  left  ? 
At  home  no  more  my  father's  shrines  are  found. 
Broken  they  lie  and  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Flames  have  doYOured  our  temples  and  our  halls. 
And  blackened  ruins  are  our  lofty  walls. 

O !  father,  O  my  natiYe  land, 

O I  Priam's  house,  where  once  did  stand 

That  dome  whose  gate  resounding  loud 

Wide  opened  to  the  royal  crowd. 

I  saw  thee  in  thy  day  of  might 

With  proud  imperial  splendour  bright. 

Fretted  with  sculptured  roof  on  high. 

And  rich  with  gold  and  ivory ; 

While  ranged  around  appeared  the  flower 

Of  Phiygia's  bold  barbaric  power ; 

I  saw  thee  when  the  spoiler  came. 

And  wrapped  thy  palaces  in  flame ; 

Saw  Priam  butcnered  where  he  stood. 

And  JoYe*s  own  altar  stained  with  blood. 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

Where  shall  I  find  or  look  for  aid,  in  flight  or  exile  trust? 

Where  turn  myself?     Our  ciUdel  and  ci^  in  the  dust ! 

My  country's  altars  overthrown,  a  mass  of  ruins  lie, —  i..  .  , 

Our  fanes  m  flames,  and  scorched  and  black,  our  walls  and  bulwarks  high  I 

My  father— oh !  my  father  land— oh  1  Priam's  palace  proud ; 

Thou  temple  fenced  by  gates  that  turned  on  hinges  sounding  loud, 

I  saw  thee— when  beleaguered  by  the  fierce  barbaric  host — 

Thy  vaulted  roofs  with  ivory  and  fretted  gold  emboss'd ; 

These^tliee  I  saw,  thou  princely  pile,  sink  in  that  fiery  flood ; 

And  Priam  foully  murdered  stain  Jove's  altar  with  his  blood. 

WILLIAM  £.  AYTOUN. 

Whither  shall  I  flee  for  refuge  ?  whither  shall  I  look  for  aid  ? 
Flight  or  exile,  which  is  safer?  tower  and  town  are  both  betrayed ; 
Whom  shall  I  employ  for  succour  ?  our  old  altars  are  no  more. 
Broken,  crushed  they  lie,  and  splintered,  and  the  flames  above  them  roar. 
And  our  walls  all  blackened  stand — O  my  father !  father  land  1 

0  thou  haughty  house  of  Priam — ^temple  with  the  gates  surrounded 

1  have  seen  thee— aU  thy  splendour,  all  thy  eastern  pomp  unbounded^ 
All  thy  roofs  and  painted  ceilings,  all  the  treasures  they  contain, 

I  have  seen  them— seen  them  blazing — I  have  seen  old  Priam  slain. 
Foully  murdered,  and  the  altar  of  the  Highest  bears  the  stain. 

Tblamon.      Such  is  the  title  of  that    all    looked-for   evils— such  as 

Three  Lines  quoted  by  Cicero  in  death— are  more  easily  borne  than 

his  Tusculan  Questions— to  illustrate  those  that  are  unexpected ;   and  we 

a  maxim  of  the  Cyrenaic  philosophers,  desire  to  believe  that  they  were  put 
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S'  Ennius  into  the  mouth  of  Tekmon,  died ;  others  tliat  he  committed  soi- 

e  Father  of  the  Greater  Ajaz.  And  cide — ^the  common  opinion ;    and  if 

how«  and  where^  and  when  did  the  you  wish  to  be  terrified*  read  the 

Greater  Ajaz  die  ?     Some  aay,  quoth  Ajaz  of  Sophocles.     Pindar  says  he 

a  schoUast  of  our  acquaintance,  that  was  invulnerable  in  that  part  of  his 

having  been  wounded  by  Paiisi  he  body  which  was  covered  by  the  lion*8 

came  to  the  ships  with  his  blood  gush"  skin.     All  this  saith  to  us  our  friend 

ing  from  him,  mft,»((»ttv ;  others  that  an  the  scholiast,  and  it  may  be  all  in 

oracle  informed  the  Trojans  to  batter  Keightly ;   our  friend  Yossius  saith, 

him  with  mud,  for  that  he  was  invul-  **  Sunt  enim  verba  Telamonis,  cum 

nerable  by  steel,  and  that  he  thus  accepisset  nuncium  de  mortuo  Ajace.*' 


TBLAMOK. 

Ego  quom  ffenui,  turn  moriturom  scivi  et  ei  rei  sustuli ; 
Pneterea  aa  Trqjam  quom  misi  ad  defendendam  Graeciam, 
Scibam  me  in  mortiferum  bellum,  non  in  epulas  mittere. 

JOHN  DUNLOr. 

I  reared  him  subject  to  death's  equal  laws ; 
And  when  to  Troy  I  sent  him  in  our  cause, 
I  knew  I  urged  him  into  mortal  fight, 
And  not  to  feasts  or  banquets  of  delight. 

That  is  not  one  of  the  worst  of  the  groom.     The  King  sent  him  with  his 

Shirra's  attempts ;    but  it  has  one  Power-^and  he  went  of  his  own  great 

"  mortal  murder  on  its  head."    Tela*  accord.    "  Not  to  feasts  or  banquets'' 

mon  did  not  "  urge"  Ajaz  to  join  the  is  bad-^'*  non  in  epulas*'  is  good; 

armament.     It  is  a  senseless  libel  on  '*  subject  to  death's  equal  laws*'   is 

Father  and  Son  to  say  so  ^^ for  the  formal-^''  moriturum*'   is   the    very 

Prince  stept  on  board  like  a  bride-  word.     Here  are  Six. 

CHRISTOPHEE  NOETH. 
1. 

I  knew  when  I  begat  him  he  must  die. 
And  bred  him  up  to  meet  that  destiny ; 
And  knew  that  when  to  Trov  I  sent  my  son. 
To  battles,  not  to  banquets,  he  had  gone. 

9. 
That  he  must  one  day  lie  among  the  dead 
I  knew  when  I  begat  him — ^when  I  bred ; 
And  when  I  sent  him  to  the  walls  of  Troy* 
That  'twas  to  mortal  war,  not  feasts  of  joy. 

3. 
I  knew  my  son  was  mortal,  and  I  gave 
Him  fitting  nurture  for  a  warrior's  gravd ; 
And  when  I  sent  him  to  Troy's  leaguer'd  wall, 
'Twaa  not  to  fiMst-^ut  fight^perchanee  to  fUl. 

4. 

When  I  begat  and  bred  him  well  I  knew 
That  he  was,  like  his  &ther,  mortal  too  { 
And  when  to  Troy  I  sent  him,  that  his  life 
Would  not  be  spent  in  feasts,  but  deadly  strife. 

5. 
I  knew  when  I  begat  him  that  his  days 
Were  numbered ;  in  that  knowledge  he  was  bred  j 
And  when  I  sent  him  forth  Troy  town  to  razd, 
I  knew  *twas  not  to  feasts,  but  fields  of  dead. 
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6. 
I  knew  that  he  was  bora  and  bred  to  die  | 
And  when  for  sake  of  Greece^  I  sent  mj  sou 
To  Trojf  I  knew  whate*er  hu  destiny^ 
To  fight,  not  feast,  went  Ajaz  Tdamon. 

CHAftLSB  KBA.VBB. 
1. 

When  life  I  ^ye  him,  then  I  knew  that  one  day  he  must  di^ 
And  rear'd  hmi  for  the  common  lot  that  waits  humanity. 
And  still,  when  sending  him  to  Troy  as  Greece's  obampiolUI  um^ 
I  knew  to  fields  of  deadly  fight,  and  not  to  flsastii  I  sent. 

2. 

Even  when  I  gave  him  belnff,  then  I  knew 
That  he  must  die,  and  rear*!  him  In  that  tidw. 
Again  I  knew,  when  sending  him  to  Troy, 
I  sent  to  fields  of  blood,  not  feasts  of  joy. 

JAUES  F.  FERBIEa. 

I  knew  my  son  was  mortal  firom  the  first. 
And  for  no  end  but  death  I  had  him  nurst : 
MoreoYer,  when  I  sent  him  forth  to  Troy, 
I  knew  men  met  not  there  to  feast,  but  to  destroy. 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

When  I  begat  him,  then  I  knew  in  sooth, 

That  die  he  must ;  for  this  I  rear'd  his  youth. 

MoreoYer,  when  I  sent  him  to  midntain 

The  cause  of  Greece  at  Troy,  I  knew,  again. 

That  I  had  sent  him,  at  his  country's, call,  « 

To  deadly  warfare — ^not  to  banquet  hall. 

''Oldtuneslsaidareliyingihere'*-^  the  old  King  wmdd  tieter  get  oyer 

and  surely  <'  the  ancient  spirit  is  not  the  death  of  his  AJax,  and  Was  a  gone 

dead/*  in  these  yersions  by  Us  and  man  in  spite  of  that  lofty  speech. 

Ours.    So  spake  Telamon  to  the  Nun-  which  was  all  gammon  and  spmnage 

eiuB — but  about  midnight  he  was  a  flung  out  by  despair, 

changed  man,  and  the  people  in  the  Attius,  they  s^,  wrote  a  Trag^ed^ 

palace,  seeing  him  walking  about  with  called  Brutus.    This  fnument  of  it  is 

white  fkce  and  red  eyes,  tearing  out  a  fine  one — Tarquin's  Dream.     We 

his.  hair  in  handftds,   saying  neyer  triedto  transhiteit  in  thetttasor^and 

a  word,  but  groaning   mcessantly,  mood  of  LocUel's  Warnings  and 

miffht  well  haye  thought  him  mad,  thought  of  Dunans  .^  frat   we  ftll 

had  they  not  known  from  the  first  that  through  it. 

"  Qanni  jam  cjidttti  oorpiis  nocturne  inpeta 

Dedi,  topore  placani  artus  langiddos ; 

Yifiim  est,  in  iomiiis»  pastorem  ad  me  adpeller^ 

Peens  huiig«raiii  exiiniA  pulchritadine. 

Dttos  oonaangninftoa  arietes  inda  eligi, 

PnBdarioremquB  alteram  inTohure  me : 

Delude,  ^us  germanum  comibuB  comiitier 

In  me  arietare,  eoque  ictn  me  ad  casam  dari. 

Exixi  prostratimi  terra,  graviter  laucium, 

Rerapinum,  in  ccelo  contuerl  maTimnm 

Ac  miriflcum  iacinus ;  dextrorsom  orbem  flammeum 

Radiatum  Soils  linqider  cnrsu  novo. 

AtTGUR. 

Rex,  qos  In  vit4  ntnrpant  homines,  cogitant,  curant,  vident,'* 
Qugeque  agont  vigilantes,  agitantque,  ea  si  cui  in  somno  accidant, 
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Minus  minim  est :  sed  in  re  tanta  hand  tcmere  visa  offerunt. 

Proin  videne,  quem  tu  esse  hebetem  deputes  «que  ac  pecus,; 

Is  sapientii  munitnm  pectus  egregium  gerat, 

Tcque  regno  expcllat :  nam  id,  quad  de  sole  ostentmn  est  tibi, 

Popolo  commutationem  rerum  portendit  fore 

Perpropinquam.     Hsec  bene  verruncent  popolo  ;  nam  quod  ad  dextenuu 

Coepit  cursum  ab  Iflevi,  signum  praepotens,  pulcherrime 

Auguratum  est,  rem  Romanam  publicam  summam  fore." 

JOHN  DUNLOF. 

*'  When  now  I  closed  in  sleep  my  weary  eyes. 
Yielding  my  limbs  to  slumber's  soft  surprise  ; 
Metbought  a  shepherd  dro^e  his  Fleecy  Care 
To  where  I  stood— a  flock  of  beauty  rare. 
Two  shaggy  rams  of  the  same  stock  I  chose ; 
Of  whom  one,  butting,  with  repeated  blows. 
Stretched  me  on  earth ;  where  as  I  prostrate  lay 
And  bruised,  I  saw  the  devious  orb  of  day, 
(A  wondrous  portent  1)  his  due  course  forsake, 
And  to  the  east  a  path  unwonted  take. 

ANSWSR  OF  THE  INTERPAETEB. 

That  things,  O  king  I  which  waking  meet  our  eyes, 

Should  come  again  in  sleep,  need  not  surprise. 

Or  that  ftuch  forms  as  during  day  excite 

Should  oft  return  as  phantoms  of  the  night.  V 

But  such  strange  visions,  by  no  memories  brought, 

And  of  such  moment,  rarely  rise  for  nought 

Bethink  you  £hen,  lest  one,  whom  you  regard 

As  dull  and  senseless  like  Uie  brutaJ  herd. 

Bear  an  excelling  mind,  with  wisdom  stored. 

And  from  this  kingdom  drive  its  exiled  Lord. 

But  those  strange  signs  which  in  the  heavens  appear, 

Foretell  that  now  •  change  of  empire's  near — 

Much  to  the  public  weal ;  for  that  dread  sight 

Portends  the  Roman  power  will  gain  a  glorious  height." 

«  Fleecy  care>"  ut  supra,  and  phra-  quin  tell  his  dream  in  his  own  words, 
ses  of  that  sort^  have  long  infested  the  That  both  rams  were  **  shaggy'*  is  not 
.  lower»  perhaps  the  higher^  walks  of  improbable,  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
literature ;  but  old  Ennius  says  "  pe-  think  they  had  been  clipped  ;  but  Tar- 
cus  lanigerum,"  and  so  should  the  c^uin  does  not  call  them  so,  having, 
Sheriflf.  We  like  Thomson's  '^  woolly  in  the  line  before^  called  them  **  wool- 
people/'  which  is  bold — ^bolder  than  ly/' and  that  was  enough.  Ennius  was 
<<  hairy  people;"  and  Ennius  might  the  last  man  in  the  world  through  the 
so  have  spoken  of  dogs  or  men.  '<  Eo  mouth  of  Tarquin  to  call  the  Sun  '^  the 
ictu"  is  curiously  and  elaborately  mis-  devious  orb  of  day."  Had  he  been  so, 
translated  **  with  repeated  blows  "-—one  his  motions  on  this  occasion  would  have 
did  the  business  and  laid  Tarquin  on  excited  no  surprise.  A  <*  deyious  orb** 
his  back  as  IQiat  as  a  flounder.  But  has  no  **  due  course,"  and  therefore 
these  are  trifles.  What  has  become  cannof  forsake"  it;  and  the ''devious 
of  the  significant  line  "  Praeclariorem-  orb  "  who  forsakes  his  **  due  course"  ipso 

?[ue  alterum  involare   (potius  immo-  ^cto ''takes  an  unwonted  path."  This 

are)  me?"   Left  out.    Why?    True,  style  of  writing  is  vicious,  and  not  at- 

the  interpreter  passes  it  over — but  as-  tnbutable  to  anv  good  poet — ^least  of 

suredly  it  has  a  meaning — and  we  think  all  to  Ennius.  Ifis  language  here  is  not 

we  see  it.    Pregnant  or  not,  the  trans-  easily  translateable ;  but  it  is  vigorous 

later  had  no  right  to  omit  it ;  and  as  and  concise.     "  Linqmer"  should  be 

he  has  mentioned  there  were  two  "shag-  "  liquier ;"  "  dextrorsum  cursu  novo" 

gy  rams,"  and  described  the  behaviour  is  as  simple  as  can  be ;  and  as  unlike 

of  the  one,  he  was  bound  to  say  what  as  can  be  to  the  wretched  tautology  of 

happened  to  the  other,  and  to  let  Tar-  "  devious  orb  of  day  forsaking  his  ciue 
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cowr»6  and  taking  an  t/M«?anferfj?a/A"  lator;    **  exiled    Lord"    is  illogical, 

^in  its  worst  shape  prose.    Eyes  and  for  if  he  be  already  exiled  he  cannot 

mrprise  should  not  have  rhymed  twice  be  driven  from  his    kingdom ;    and 

to  each  other  within  eight  lines — «*  ex-  "  strange  signs"  and  "  that  dread  sight" 

cite'*  by  itself  is  hold;  **  should  come  are  sorry  substitutes  indeed  for  **  Sig- 

agjun  in  sleep,"  and  "  return  as  phan-  num  prcepotens"  and  "  pulcherrime 

toms  of  the  night,"  worse  than  bald,  auguratum   est**  —  words  that  nobly 

as  bad  as  a  change  of  wig ;  *'  by  no  olote  the  interpretation  of  the  Sootlx- 

memories  brought*'  ia  meant  to  be  ex-  sayer. 
planatory,  and  is  foisted  in  by  the  trans* 

WILLIAM  B.  AYT017N.  « 

When  repose  had  come  upon  me  and  I  yielded  to  its  power^ 

All  my  weary  limbs  composing,  in  the  silent  midnight  hour  ; 

It  appeared  to  me  in  slumber,  that  a  shepherd  drove  along 

For  my  choice,  it  seemed,  hia  hirsd,  fair  they  were,  and  young,  and  strong. 

Two  I  marked  that  kindred  seeming,  most  of  all  my  fancy  pleased. 

And  the  comeliest  and  fairest  of  the  twaine,  I  straightway  seized ; 

When  behold,  the  other  turning,  aimed  at  me  his  armed  brow. 

And  so  fiercely  at  me  butted,  that  I  fell  beneath  the  blow. 

There  while  lying,  sorely  wounded,  to  the  heaven  I  cast  my  eyes^ 

And  there  saw  I  such  an  omen,  as  might  well  mv  soul  surprise. 

For  Ae  8un*s  resplendent  body  seemed  towards  tne  east  to  tend. 

Leaving  his  accustomed  orbit-^what  may  such  a  sight  portend  ? 

ANSWSa  OF  THE  INTERPRETEB. 

Little  need  we  wonder,  monarch,  if  the  thoughts  our  bosoms  keep. 

If  the  deeds  we  fashion  waking,  should  return  to  us  in  sleep. 

Yet  not  lightly  may  such  visions  in  so  great  a  thing  be  rated. 

Therefore,  take  thou  heed  lest  any  whom  thou  thought*st  was  fitly  mated 

With  the  dull  and  senseless  many,  be  not  wise,  and  good,  and  brave. 

Lest  he  drive  thee  from  thy  kingdom ;  for  the  sign  that  Phoebus  gave. 

Shows  some  swift  and  sudden  changing,  something  which  shall  see  the  light 

Well-portending  for  the  people ;  since  that  Omen  from  the  right 

To  the  left  its  course  pursuing,  is  a  certain  sign  and  sure. 

That  the  Roman  state  shall  flourish,  and  beyond  all  states  endure, 

WILLIAM   HAY. 

'Twas  night — and  I  had  given  myself  to  rest. 
Soothing  my  limbs  by  languor  much  oppressed. 
When  as  it  seemed,  to  me- ward  in  my  sleep 
A  shepherd  drove  a  flock  of  loveliest  sheep  : 
Two  kindred  rams  were  chosen :  of  the  two 
The  fairer  as  an  ofibring  there  I  slew — 
Whereat  his  brother  rushinff  with  a  bound. 
Pointed  his  horns,  and  struck  me  to  Uie  ground. 
Supine,  sore  wounded,  gazing  on  the  skies— 
Wherein  this  mighty  marvel  met  mine  eyes : 
Eastward  the  radiant  sun  right  onward  pressed. 
And  with  his  flaming  orh^^fled  the  retiring  west, 

AN8WEE  OF  THE   INTERPRETER. 

That  the  thoughts,  feelings,  objects,  cares  of  men. 
Their  wakeful  actions  live  in  dreams  again. 

Is  not  so  very  strange : — but  such  a  dream 

As  thine,  oh  1  King,  no  vain  illusion  deem,.^ 
Lest  he,  who  seems  even  duller  than  a  sheep. 
May  bear  a  heart  where  wisdom  watch  doth  keep. 
And  thrust  thee  hence.     The  sun's  ostent,  'tis  clear, 
Portends  a  change  of  circumstances  near,— 
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And  for  the  people*s  good :  for  since  the  sun 

From  left  to  right  his  altered  course  did  run, 

Signs  so  preTaiiing  gloriously  proclaim — 

The  Commonwealth  of  Rome  will  reach  the  heights  of  famo. 

Let  us  try  Mr  Dunlop  by  his  ver-     or  two  lines — or  even  one.     Here  are 
sions  of  some  very  short  passages—     four  lines  from  the  Scipio  of  Enniut. 
and  tee  if  he  can  render  rightly  four* 

Mundus  coeli  vastus  constitit  silentio, 
£t  Neptunus  saevus  undeis  aspereis  pausam  dedit : 
•  Sol  equeis  iter  repressit  uxmdeis  volantibus  ; 

Constxtere  amneb  perenneis,— arbores  vento  vacant. 

JOBN  DUNLOP. 

O'er  Heaven's  wide  arch  a  solemn  silence  reigned, 

And  the  fierce  ocean  liis  wild  waves  restraint; 

The  sun  repressed  his  steeds*  impetuous  force ; 

The  leaves  no  breeses  shook,«-streams  stayed  their  couraa. 

In  the  Latin  all  the  listeners  are  in  the  him  into  *'  the  ocean,'*  he  annihilates 

nominative,  and  out  of  that  case  you  Neptune ;  he  spares  Sol,  but  virtually 

cannot  put  them  without  enfeebling  the  with  the  third  cuts  the  feet  off  his 

expression  of  theur  passion.    That  will  horses ;  with  the  fourth  he  makes  trees 

be  acknowledged  at  once  bv  every  one  and  streams  change  places ;  and  with 

who  feels  the  power  of  the  passage,  the  fifth  he  makes  leaves  represent 

They  all  hush  themselves,  and  are  trees,  to  sad  enfeeblement  of  the  image, 

still,  to  hear  recounted  the  exploits  of  and  in  the  teeth  of  old  Ennius,  who 

Scipio.  Mr  Dunlop  demolishes  *'  Mun-  calls  a  tree  a  tree,  just  as  all  sensible 

dus  coeli"  with  the  first  flourish  of  his  people  call  a  spade  a  spade.     Now 

pen;  with  the  second,  by  changing  tiere  are  two  right  versions.— 

WtLLUM  HAT. 

The  Heaven's  vast  system  hush'd  in  silence  stood. 
And  savaoe  Neptune  calmed  his  furious  flood ; 
The  Sun  his  coursers'  winged  footsteps  curbed ; 
The  flowing  rivers  stopped,  the  trees  were  undisturbed. 

CHAELES  NEAVES. 

Heaven^s  mighty  sphere  in  moveless  silenoe  stood, 

And  savage  Neptune  Itdled  his  raging  flood ) 

The  sun  &U  horses'  winged  steps  confined  $ 

Full  streams  stood  still  $  trees  stirred  not  with  the  wind. 

Take  two  lines. 

"  Jupiter  hSe  riiit»  tempettatesque  serena 
Risenmt  onmes  risa  Jovii  omnipotentis." 

JOHN  DVNLOP. 

'  **  The  Olympian  Father  smiled ;  and,  for  a  while. 
Nature's  calmed  elements  returned  the  smile." 

We  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  equal  fac»-«^'  and  beside^,  I  am  sure  that 

the  original — and  this  version  is  not  even  the  greatest  poets  and  most  oor- 

without  merit.     But  it  hangs  unfor-  rect  or  sueoessful  translators,  in  sur- 

tunately  on  a  feeble  thread— ''/?r  m  mounting  the  difficulties   of  rhyme, 

while,'^    This  is  not  an  instance  of  muat  have  felt  that  new  exceUencies 

what  Mr  Dunlop  speaks  of  in  his  Pre-  arose  from  the  effort."    Besides,  the 
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magnificent  close  of  the  Latin  lines^ 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  bold  begin- 
nings has  no  parallel  in  the  English 
ones— and  since  Mr  Dunlop  chose  the 
difficulty,  great  as  it  is,  he  was  bound 
to  overcome  it.  Mr  Hay  confessed 
to  OB  Uial  he  conld  not  master  it— but 
jotted  down  mttanier  the  following     Tak^  againi  two  lines  from  Attiu  :-^ 


version  with  his  pencil  on  his  thumb* 
nail:— 

«  Jove  smiled ;  all  nattiro  kindUnf  at  the 
gleam 

Smiled  back  the  imile  of  Jupiter  Su- 
preme." 


Nihil  credo  auguribus,  qui  aures  verbis  divitant 
Alienas,  suas  ut  auro  loeupletent  domes. 


JOHN  duKlop. 


I  heed  not  those  augurs  who  tickle  the  ear 

With  words,  for  their  profit,  which  cost  us  so  dear. 


UTSRAL  PR08B.      C.  N. 


I  nothing  trust  augurs  who  with  words  enrich  the  ears 

Of  others,  that  with  gold  they  may  replenish  their  own  houses. 


LtrSftAL  VEBSE.      DITTO. 


I  trust  not  augurs  who  enrich  our  ears  with  fables  old. 
In  order  to  replenish  their  own  abodes  with  gold. 


This  version  of  Mr  Dunlop's  wo  look 
on  as  the  consummate  flower  of  folly 
— the  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go 

not  even  were  she  to  join  the  othe 

two ;  and  we  award  to  the  Phenomenon 
the  Prize.  Aures— domes;  verbis— 
auro ;  alienas,  suas ;  divitant,  locu- 
pletent — all  avoided  as  if  they  had  the 
itch;  all  but  the  ear — which,  how- 
ever, has  the  itch,  and  is  tickled  ac- 
cordingly "with  words  which  cost  us 
so  dear!  1 1** 

Mr  Dunlop  has  given  us  versions 
of  some  two  dozen  of  the  Maxims 
of  Publius  Syrus  —  which,  in  his 
History  of  Roman  Literature,  he 
says  rightly  "have  just  the  appear- 
ance of  thoughts  or  sentiments,  like 
those  of  Rochefoucauld  ; "  "  they 
appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be 
aunost  Stoical  maxims;'*  they  now 
seem  "  trite,  because  thev  have  be- 
come £Eimiliar  to  mankind,  and  have 
been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  mo- 
ralists, from  age  to  age ;"  "  all  of 
them  are  most  felicitously  expressed, 
and  few  of  them  seem  erroneous, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  per* 
fcctly  free  from  the  selfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld  or 
Lord  Burleigh."  All  that  is  well 
said ;  but  how  does  Mr  Dunlop  deal 
in  translation  with  the  sentiments 
"most  felicitously  expressed?"  He 
has  converted  them  into  doggrel. 
Thus, 


"  Non  facile  solus    serves  quod  multis 
placet." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  retain 

What  others  muefa  desirv  to  gain." 

Eheul  The  felicity  is  gone.  It 
lies  in  the  opposition  of  solus  and 
muUis ;  blunt  that  point  or  break  it, 
and  you  have  a  caput  martuum, 
"  Rarum  esse  oportet,  quod  diu  carum 
velis." 

"  That  musl  a  rarity  remain, 
Which  may  its  value  long  retain." 

Loud  cries  of  oh !  oh !  oh !  from 
all  parts  of  the  House.  Carum 
and  rarum  is  a  happy  clink  and 
clincher.  Rare  and  dear,  though  no 
shakes  of  a  rhyme,  might  do ;  but 
there  is  nothinff  of  the  kind  at  fill  in 
Mr  Dunlop's  arfvel ;  and  had  Pub- 
lius written  in  that  style,  Laberlus. 
a  Roman  knight,  needed  not  have  died 
of  mortification  at  aeemg  Caesar  "be- 
stow the  dramatie  orowA  on  »  Syrian 
skve/' 

"  Cui  semper  dederis,  ubi  negas,  rapere 
impms." 

"  He  all  whose  wants  you  have,  when 

asked,  supplied. 
Win  learn  to  take  as  seen  as  he*s  denied. 

O  tempora  !     0  Moses ! 
Here  comes  a  queer  mistake. 

«  Homo  qui  in  homtni  cahadtoso  est  mi- 
sericors,  memiait  sul : 
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Habet  in  advcrsifl  auxilia,  qui  in  secundis     '*  Puras  Dcus,  non  plenafl  adspicit  maniu." 
commodat." 


He  who  his  fortune  with  the  needy 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 


shares,  '*  Heaven  from  its  worshippers  demands 

Against  his  own  distress  a  fund  prepares."     Not  full,  but  pvrt,  wuuUied  hands." 

Mr  Dunlop  suppoBes  these  two  -Can't  he  look  and  see  **  Puna  non 
maxima  are  one^  and  by  confusing  plenas** — ^unaidlled  spoils  aU.  There 
both>  translates  neidier.  must  be  but  one  word. 

CHABLES  NEAVE8. 
1. 

Pure  hands,  not  full,  the  God  desires  to  see 
In  those  who  at  his  fdtar  bend  the  knee. 

2. 

In  those  who  seek  his  shrine,  God  still  demands 
Not  overflowing,  but  unsullied  hands. 

3. 
In  him  who  to  deserve  his  love  aspires. 
Hands  pure,  not  full,  the  Deity  requires. 

4. 

He  who  would  God's  regard  secure. 
Must  come  with  hands,  not  full,  but  pure. 

5. 
God  in  his  worshippers  demands 
Not  full  but  unpolluted  hands. 

6. 
Pure,  not  replenish'd  hands,  God  still  delights 
To  see  devoted  to  his  altar's  rites. 

7. 
Hands  pure,  not  full,  are  needed  in  God's  eyes 
To  o£fer  acceptable  sacrifice. 

For  our  amusement  and  yours,  let  That  is  the  very  best  he  could  do  ; 

us  take  a  Maxim,  and  show  in  what  and  in  his  judgment,  after  profound 

a  multitude  of  di£ferent  lights  its  mean-  meditation,  he  felt  himself  called  on 

lug  may  be  brought  out.    Here  is  one  by  his  soul  musing  on  things  to  come 

not  so  much  a  maxim  as  a  pathetic,  and  gone,  to  exclude  the  word  Vita 

poetical,  and  philosophical  exclama-  from  his  prize  version  I     That  is  in- 

tion.  deed  droll. 

'*  O  Vita  misero  longa— felici  bievis  1  *'  Here  are   Two   Dozen  or  Ouas. 

JOHNDUKLOP.  ^««P    "»    ™^^   ^^   avowed    pur- 

*<  Ahl  to  the  Happy  soon  comes  death,  V^^' 
But  long  the  Wretched  draw  their  breath." 

O   VITA  MISERO  LONG  A !  FELICI  BREYIS ! 

I 
O  Life !  how  long  to  them  with  grief  opprest ! 
How  short  thou  uways  seemest  to  the  blest 

2 
O  Life  >.  how  long  to  the  unhappy  heart  I 
But  to  the  happy— oh    how  short  thou  art ! 
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3 
Oh !  long  this  Life  to  wretehed  men  doth  seem  ; 
But  to  the  happy  shorter  than  a  dream. 

4 
How  long  this  Life  to  Misery  appears  I 
How  short  to  Happiness  its  length  of  years  1 

5 

How  long  this  Life  seems  to  Distress  I 
How  shorty  alas  I  to  Happiness  1 

6 
O  Life !  to  Misery  how  drear! 
To  Bliss  how  short  dost  thou  appear 

7 
To  Joy,  how  swift !  to  Grief  how  slow ! 
0  Life !  thy  current  seems  to  flow ! 

8. 
O  Life  I  to  Misery  how  slow. 
To  Happiness  how  swift  thy  flow  I 

9. 
*'  O  Life !  when  wilt  thou  cease  ?*'  the  wretehed  cries ; 
"  Aks  I"  exclaims  the  happy,  "  how  Life  flies  1  ** 

10. 
Endless  this  Life  to  them  whom  none  hefriend ; 
Too  soon  upon  the  happy  steals  its  end. 

11. 

Long  seems  Life's  journey  to  the  man  of  woes ; 
Soon  on  the  happy  trareller  comes  its  close. 

12. 
Life  seems  as  if  it  never  would  have  done 
To  Grief.     With  Joy  it  ends  ere  well  begun. 

13. 
0  Life !  a  lengthenmg  curse  art  thou  to  Grief  1 
Then  only  when  a  blessmg  art  thou  brief. 

14. 
Life  with  the  wretched  will  prolong  its  stay ; 
Its  visit  to  the  happy  seems  a  day. 

15. 
The  wretohed  think  this  Life  will  ne'er  be  done ; 
The  happy  theirs  no  sooner  come  than  gone. 

16. 
An  endless  pilgrimage  seems  Life  to  Grief; 
To  Joy  a  journey  beautiful  but  brief. 

17. 
Dragged  on  by  Grief  at  last  Life  slowly  dies ; 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Joy  she  swiftly  flies. 

18. 
How  long,  alas  I  the  shortest  Life  to  Misery  appears  I 
How  short  the  longest  to  Delight  I  one  day  of  many  years. 
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10. 
That  Life  is  long  is  the  oompUdnt  of  Grief  $ 
Joy  only  weeps  to  think  it  is  so  brief. 

20. 
To  qoicken  Time's  slow  paee  Grief  Tunly  tries ; 
Joy  Yainly  to  forget  how  swift  he  flies. 

21. 
O  but  this  Life  is  long  to  wreleh  iike  me ! 
To  Marcus  short  in  his  feHdty. 

22. 

To  wretched  Me  how  long  Life's  weary  way ! 
To  happy  Thee  the  Jonmey  of  a  day. 

23. 
Oh !  long  this  Life  to  miserable  man  I 
When  he  is  happy— then  'tis  but  a  span. 

24. 
Why»  Life  I  so  long  with  him  who  hates  thee  stay  I 
From  him  who  lores  thee  why  so  fast  away  I 

25. 
The  shadow  ronnd  Life's  dial  seems  to  fly 
With  Happiness,  to  pause  with  Misery. 

We  perceire  that  we  have  thrown  ourselves  of  a  few  this  minute  enclo- 

in  one  to  the  bargain^  and  could  give  sed  in  a  dinner  invitation  for  Saturday, 

you  a  gross ;  but  we  ''  bridle  in  our  from  our  ingenious  and  dear  young 

strngglmg  muse  with  pain/'  and  avail  friend 

JAICIS  V.  9BBBISB. 
1. 

O  Life  I  how  sluggish  when  the  heart  is  sick. 
But  when  the  heart  i&bappyi  Oh  I  how  quick. 

2. 

O  Life  1  the  wretched  think  thou*lt  ne'er  Jbe  done. 
The  happy  clasp  thee— and  their  hour  is  run. 

8. 
O  Life  I  how  long  when  seen  through  tears  and  sighs, 
But  oh !  how  short  thy  course  to  simling  eyes. 

4. 
O  Life  I  all  chide  thy  flight,  although 

From  very  different  causes — 
For  Grief  complains  'tis  far  too  slow, 

And  Joy,  it  never  pauses. 

5. 
O  Life !  thy  shortness  or  thv  length  is  in  the  heart  of  man  I 
Longer  to  Grief  than  Mirza  s  bridge ;  to  Joy  thou'rt  but  a  span. 

Another  dinner  invitation,  we  declare,  from  another  ingenious  and  dear  and 
still  young  friend,  and  fortunately  for  Friday,  enclosing  fiva. 

CHARLES   MEAVIiS. 
1. 

O  life,  to  wretches  long,  to  those  how  brief 
Whose  biippy  fortunoB  n^yer  fell  a  grief. 
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2. 
O  Hfb,  how  long  to  those  in  griefs 
To  those  in  gladness^  ohi  how  brief. 

3. 
How  different,  life,,  thy  length  appears 
When  dressed  in  smiles»  pr  steeped  in  tears. 

4. 
O  life,  how  long  to  him  thy  eonrse  appears. 
Who  counts  its  progress  by  his  sighs  and  tears : 
To  him  how  short,  whose  happy  lot  b^goUes 
The  gliding  moments  with  perpetual  smUes. 

5. 

O  life,  beheld  through  flowing  tears, 
A  lengthened  waste  thy  course  appears: 
But  when  glad  eyes  its  measure  scan 
By  fortune  s  rays,  it  seems  a  span. 

A  letter— post  mark  Gamlachie—  proTlsion-merohant  could  have  got 
that  is  queer.  Who  can  it  be  from  ?  wind  of  our  intentions  baffles  conjee- 
Mordecai  Mullion  I    How  the  retired    ture ;  but  he  has  sent  us  Six. 

MORDECAI  MULLION. 

1. 

Life  I  by  thy  rail-road  rattle  spunkies  all ; 
The  dough  and  dowie  gang  by  the  eaaawL 

2. 
Life !  on  thy  road  no  riae  the  unburthened  mark. 
But  to  the  paftkman  tbou  art  iip-hill-waik. 

3. 
O  Life  I  but  to  the  dowie  thou  art  dreigh ; 
Whew!  what  a  rate  thou  skalpa't  at  wi*  tilt  dMl^h. 

4. 

O  Life  I  thy  days  are  long  and  weary. 
To  him  who  Jonroeys  with  Grief  inside. 
But  on  the  bos  wi'  ny  ain  Dearie^ 

How  fast  behind  us  the  mile-stones  glide  1 

5. 
0  Lifel  thou  art  a  Peefie ; 

A  sandy-hopper  to  the  gay,  a  dozer  to  the  eerie. 

6. 
O  Lifel  lifel  lifel 
Sae  langsome  to  the  eerie  1 
But  oh  I  how  swiftly  ghntin  by 
The  ingle  o'  the  eheerie. 

Well  done  Mordy.     But  we  are  out  of  cheese. 

Another  maxim  of  the  Mime^ 

Casta  ad  yirum  matrona  parendo  imperat. 

JOHN  bUNLOr. 

Matrons  who  willingly  obe]^ 

Their  husbands,  by  submission  sway. 
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Bad,  The  "  plural "  paralyses  it ;  "willingly  obey,"  gives  it  the  dropsy ; 
and  the  maxim  expires.  "  By  submission  sway**  is  right — and  all  the  rest  i« 
wrong.     Let  us  try  our  hand — at  Twenty, 


CHBISTOPHEB  NORTH. 


By  prompt  obedience  to  his  eyery  word, 
A  virtuous  wife  is  Empress  o'er  her  Lord. 

2. 
A  good  wife  from  her  nuptial  hour« 
In  her  obedience  finds  her  power. 

3. 

A  virtuous  wife  rejoiceth  soon  to  prove 
What  easy  power  obedience  gives  to  love. 

4. 

That  happ^  house  ne*er  hears  the  tongue  of  strife* 
Where  all  is  ruled  by  an  obedient  wife. 

5. 

How  shall  a  virtuous  wife  her  husband  sway  ? 
The  secret  lies  in  one  short  word — obey. 

6. 
A  chaste  wife  rule  from  her  obedience  draws. 
And  by  accepting  gives  the  household  laws. 

7. 
Wives,  to  your  husbands  be  obedient— and 
Your  virtue  will  obtain  supreme  command. 

8. 
Ladies  I  keep  graven  on  your  hearts  my  words-— 
**  Best  by  obedience  can  you  rule  your  lords." 

9. 

How  gently  glides  the  marriage  life  away. 
When  she  who  rules  still  seems  but  to  obey ! 

10. 
O  happy  husband  1  of  the  happy  wife 
Whose  power  is  in  obedience  all  her  life. 

11. 
How  gently  a  good  wife  her  husband  guides ; 
And  while  she  seemeth  but  to  serve,  presides. 

12. 
See  gentle  wife  by  haughty  husband  stand. 
And  own  obedience  stronger  than  command. 

13. 
A  virtuous  lady  of  her  lord  is  seen 
To  be  at  once  the  subject  and  the  queen. 

14. 

The  virtuous  wife  obeys  her  husband  still, 
And  finds  her  own  accomplished  in  his  will. 


15. 
0*er  Um  the  Lord  of  all  these  vide  doinaiiis» 
The  Lady,  aittlog  on  his  footstool,  reigns. 

16. 
None  ever  heard  her  issue  a  command. 
Yet  she,  and  not  her  husband,  roles  the  land. 

IT. 
How  high  the  power  in  humble  hands  that  lies. 
Obedience  doth  command  our  destinies* 

18. 
The  Lady  nites  the  Lord  of  all  the  land. 
Obedient  to  obedience  is  command. 

19. 
The  husband  liyes  beyond  the  reach  of  strife,  i 

Whom  by  obedience  rules  a  virtuous  wife. 

20. 
How  happy  by  chaste  wife  is  husband  made, 
Unconsdonsly  conmianded,  while  obeyed. 

VOBDECAX  MULLION  (tHE  DBTIL*6  DOZEN). 
1. 

A  pawky  wife  kens  weel  that  to  obey 
Is  aye  the  surest  gate  her  sumph  to  sway. 

2. 

Shusie  I  my  dochter  I  the  gudeman  obej[. 
And,  like  your  mither,  you*ll  get  your  ain  way. 

3. 

The  sonsie  wife,  that*s  ne*er  a  minute  grumphy^ 
The  secret  kens  how  best  to  rule  her  sumphy* 

4. 

A  chaste  wife  soon  ^rceives  her  only  plan. 
To  sway  is  to  submit  to  her  gudeman. 

5. 
Jenny  sune  sees,  that  'tis  the  sure  way  still. 
To  get  her  ain,  to  gie  our  Jock  liis  wul. 

6. 
The  gudewife  sune  fin*8  out  there*s  nae  sic  plan 
C  nuin*,  as  obeyin'  the  gudeman.' 

T. 
Constant  obedience  to  the  g^eman  grant. 
And,  gudewife,  you'se  get  a'  thnes  a  you  want. 

8. 
Bj  seemin*  to  gie  Roger  a*  the  rule, 
Roun'  your  wee  finger  you  may  turn  the  fule* 

9. 
Perform  aff-haun*  whatever  Jocky  seeks. 
An*  hell  ne*er  ken  that  Jenny  wears  the  breeks. 
tot.  %ua.  NO.  ccLxx.  2  n 
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10. 
The  irife  Uuit  lets  h0t  husband's  nge  bUw  own. 
This  secret  kens    "  Obedience  is  Power." 

11. 
Katie  I  ihonr't  chaste,  therefore  be  na  camstairyy 
And  hj  the  neb  th<w*lt  leam  tolead  thj  Dearie, 

13. 
Ne'er,  wiveat  vith  husbands  takn  the  appe^han& 
In  your  obedience  bideth  your  eoQunand. 

13. 
Oyez !  oyez  I  obey  your  husbands,  irlTes  t 
And  you  may  wear  the  breeehce  all  your  liTes, 

H. 
^         Obey  your  husband  at  whatever  cost. 

And  he  wiU  ne^er  sQspoct  ye  rule  the  roast* 

Three  short  quotations  more,  and  Buchan.    Eren  Mr  Dnnlop  Is  aware 

then  to  the  famous  Prologue  of  Labo>  that  there  is  something  strange  and 

rius.     Here  are  some  wolfish  lines  wild  in  the  versLSoation>  and  mi^es  a 

from  the  Phoenissae  of  Ennius,  full  of  feeble  efibrt  to  imitate  it ;  but  Hay 

sespcoast  noise.     Mouth  them»  and  undergoes  a  searehange>  and  trans- 

you   will  think   of  the    Bnllers  of  lates  Uke  a  Triton. 

Ac  ubi  cunro  litore  latrans* 
Undo  s^  wtdif  JabHnda  $<nui : 
Simul  et  circnm  magnisonantibns 
Exdta  saxis  saeva  sonando 
Crepitu  dangente  oaohinnat. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

And  where  along  the  winding  shore, 
WaTs  rolls  on  wave,  with  snuen  roar ; 
Whfle  dashed  re-echoing  rocks  around. 
The  floods,  with  howling  Yoice,  resound. 

WILLIAM  HAT. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  winding  shore 

Surges  on  surges  urging  yelp  and  roar ; 

While  chafed  by  rocks  fierce-clamonring  round  abpnt 

With  many  a  crash  and  dang  they  shriek  tbdr  U^ter  out. 

Hear  Ciecilius,  the  comedian,  on  God,—] 

*—•  Deum  qui  non  summum  putet» 

Aut  stultum,  aut  rerum  esse  imperitum  ftTlff^^y[^^  • 

Cui  in  manu  sit  quern  esse  dementem  velit, 

Quem  sapere ;  quern  sanari,  quern  in  morbum  iigici; 

Quem  contra  amarl,  quem  accersiri,  quem  expetL 

JOHN   DUNLOP. 

He  who  denies  that  there*s  a  God  supreme, 

A  fool,  or  ignorant,  you  well  may  dem : 

Jbr  in  his  hand  the  power  almighty  lies. 

Who  shall  on  earth  be  senseless,  or  be  wise  j 

Who  shall  be  healed,  and  who  by  sickness  proTod— • 

Who  amongst  mm  regarded  or  bdoved. 

^  Mr  Dttnlop  does  not  understand  the  religion  of  that  SsirrBiivu,    It  la  In 
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the  Yery  spirit  of  '^  the  Fool  hath  said  enee  against  the  Fool ;  the  greatness 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God**'  But  lies  in  the  assertion  itself— and  the 
tills  incapable  translator  by  the  sense*  terms  are  simply  ezpressiTe  of  an  In- 
less  nse  of  <'  for**  has  utterly  ruined  it.  tuition. 

He  is  not  arguing  'with  Stultus  Po«  We  haye  often  admired  the  follow. 
pulorum,  who  denies  the  existence'  of  ing  lines  of  Gallns — ^which^  we  think, 
a  Supreme  Being ;  if  he  were,  "  for**  must  be  Arom  the  Greek.  Dunlop  dab- 
would  imply  an  unfortunate  pttitio  bles  in  the  pure  water  of  the  poetry 
princqni  wmch  eyen  the  Fool  mi^ht  like  a  duck — Hay  swims  about  like  a 
scorn*    He  simply  asserts  the  exist-  swan. 

FEAGMENTUM  GALU, 

Occurris  qunm  mane  mihi ;  ni  puriofipsa 
Lnae  noya  «xoreris»  Lux  mea !  ^[dispeream : 

Quodsi  node  yenis  (jam  yer6  ignosoite  diyi  t) 
Talis  ob  oeddois  Hesperas  exit  aqnis. 

JOHN  ncNLor. 

When  you  meet  me  at  dawn,  may  I  perish,  my  Fair« 
If  the  pure  light  of  Morning  with  you  can  compare ; 
When  you  seek  me  at  eye  (O  forgiye  me,  ye  godsl) 
Hesper  shines  not  more  bright  o'er  his  watery  abodes. 

WILLUU  HAT. 

If  when  the  mom*8  in  sight 
Thou  meet*8t  me,  may  I  perish  I  if  mine  eyes 
See  not  in  Thee  a  purer  light  arise. 

Than  dawn  itsel^«4ny  Light ! 

And  if  Thou  com*st  with  Night/ 
Then  Hesperus— je  gods  forgive  me  now  I 
Mounts  from  the  western  waters  such  aa  Thoii» 

So  beautiful  and  bright  1 

Now  for  the  famous  Prologue.  We  hardly  need  tell  you  in  the  words  of 
the  worthy  Sheriff,  that  <'  the  Prologue  was  recited  by  Uie  Koman  luiight, 
Laberius,  when  requested  by  Julias  Csssar  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  act 
tiiose  Mimm  which  he  had  wriUen  or  sketched.*^ 

raoLoous. 
"  NflOMsitM  (ci^  eunib  traiwveni  impetum 
Yolnsniiit  mnlti  cffogexe,  psnel  potmnrot) 
Quo  me  detruait  pea^  extramis  wasibus  > 
Qaem'nulla  ambitio,  auUa  nnqum  largido, 
Nnlliu  timor,  vis  nuIU,  iniDa  aoctoiritas 
Mov«re  potalt  lo  Juv«nU  de  statu ; 
Ecce  1  Id  senecU,  nt  iacile  Ubefecit  loco 
Viri  excellentis,  mento  elemente  edita, 
Snbmxflsa  placid^  blandiloqaeiif  oraiio. 
Etenim  ipsi  Dt  denegare  cui  nihil  potuerunt, 
Hominem  me  denegare  quis  powet  pali  ? 
Ego  bis  trecenis  annis  actis  une  noU, 
Eques  Romanos  ex  lare  egressos  meo, 
Dommn  revertar  mimus.     NimiTam»  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vizi,  mihi  qnam  vivendum  fuit. 
Fortima !  immoderata  In  bono  equ^  atque  in  mslo. 
Si  tiU  erat  libltmn  Uterarom  laudibus 
Floria  caemnen  noitrw  fkmam  frangere, 
Cor,  qimm  vigabam  membrxs  pneTiridantibns, 
Satisfacere  popolo,  ct  tali  qumn  poteram  viro, 
Non  llexSbllem  me  eoneimraatl,  ut  earpem? 
Naneina  qii6  d^lcii  7  qidd  ad  seenam  ailbrO| 
Pecofem  foniMii  aa  4te^tatam  eerporis? 
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Animi  virtutem,  an  vods  jacundc  Bonam  ? 
Ut  hedera  serpens  vires  arboreas  necat. 
It  me  vetustas  ampleza  amiomm  enecat." 

JOHN  DUNLOr. 

''  Stem  Destiny  (of  whose  impetnoos  coarse, 
Few,  though  they  straggled,  have  escaped  the  force)^i. 
Where  liast  thou  downward  cast  me  in  thy  rage. 
While  on  the  confines  now  of  torpid  age  ? 
Me,  whom  fear,  praise,  or  bribe,  could  ne*er  persoade 
To  ought,  in  youth,  which  might  my  rank  degrade, 
Lo !  some  smooth  words,  in  flattering  phrase  expressed. 
Have,  in  the  wane  of  fMdle  years,  depressed : 
For  who  could  bear  that  I,  on  earth,  should  cfauae 
HiH  to  deny,  whom  gods  can  nought  refuse  ? 

For  threescore  years,  since  first  I  saw  the  lights 
I  lived,  without  reproach :  A  Roman  knight. 
This  day,  I  left  my  sacred  home ;  but  soon 
Shall  there  return,  an  actor  and  buffoon. 
Since  stretched  beyond  the  point  where  honour  ends» 
One  day  too  long  my  term  of  life  extends. 
Fortune  I  extreme  alike  in  good  and  ill, 
Since  thus  to  blast  my  fiime  has  been  thy  will, 
Why  didst  thou  not,  ere  spent  my  youthful  race 
Bend  me  yet  pliant,  to  this  dire  disgrace  ? 
While  power  remained,  with  yet  unbroken  fhme. 
Him  to  have  pleased  and  earned  the  crowd's  accUdm ; 
But  now  why  drive  me  to  an  actor's  part. 
When  nought  remains  of  all  the  actor's  art  ? 
Nor  life  nor  fire,  which  could  the  scene  rejoice. 
Nor  grace  of  form,  nor  harmony  of  voice. 
As  fisdes  the  tree  round  which  the  ivy  twines. 
So  in  the  clasp  of  age  my  strength  declines.*' 

CHARLBS  NSATE8. 

Necessity^  whose  strong  opposing  sway. 
Many  wonld  shiuif  but  few  can  find  a  way. 
To  what  abasement  has  she  made  me  bend. 
With  life's  last  senses  ebbing  to  an  end  1 
Whom  no  ambitious  lure,  no  sordid  bait,  *^ 
Fear,  foroe,  nor  influence  of  the  g^ye  or  great 
Could  shake,  while  youthful  ardour  yet  was  high. 
From  the  firm  basis  of  my  dignity, 
Lo !  in  old  age,  I  totter  from  my  place. 
And  scarce  resisting  rush  into  disgrace ; 
Moved  by  the  soothing  speech  and  accents  bland 
Of  one  who  flatters  when  he  might  command. 
He  who  could  all  things  fh>m  the  gods  obtain. 
Must  not  to  me,  a  mortal,  sue  in  yain. 

I  threescore  years  without  a  blemish  spent, 
A  Roman  knigfht  forth  from  my  Lares  went. 
Home  to  return  a  player.     O  here  indeed 
One  day  of  life  too  much  has  fate  decreed  I 
Fortune^  immoderate  still  in  bad  or  good. 
If  'twas  thy  pleasure  in  thy  changeful  mood« 
E'en  with  tiie  gift  thou  gay'st,  a  poet's  name. 
To  break  the  full-blown  flower  of  my  good  fanie^ 
Why  didst  thou  not  bow  down  the  flexile  top 
wL?^  yo^fiT  stem,  and  so  the  blossom  crop ; 
While  yet  my  limbs  in  green  and  yigorous  might 
Might  yield  the  people  or  the  prince  delight  3 
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O I  wherefore  cnuh  me  now  in  my  old  age ! 
What  scenic  virtues  bring  1  to  the  stage  ? 
Beauty  of  face,  or  dignity  of  form  ? 
The  soul  to  animate,  the  voice  to  charm  ? 
As  creeping  ivy  kills  the  strangled  tree. 
So  the  long  clasp  of  years  has  dealt  with  me. 
A  sepulchre  I  seem,  of  life  bereft. 
The  name  of  what  1  was  alone  is  left. 

WILLIAM  E.  AY  TO  UN. 

Whither  hath  Destiny  (whose  current  strong 
Hath  spared  how  few,  how  many  swept  along) 
Flung  me,  her  victim,  in  my  latter  days. 
Whom  not  ambition,  nor  the  meed  of  praise. 
Nor  fear,  nor  power,  nor  frowns,  nor  aught  beside. 
Could  move,  when  youthful,  from  my  place  of  pride  ? 
Lo  1  in  mine  age  how  easily  I  fall  1 
One  honeyed  speech  from  Csesar^s  tongue  was  all. 
For  how  might  1  refuse  his  sovereign  will. 
Whose  every  wish  the  Gods  themselves  fulfil  ? 

Twice  thirty  years  passed  by  without  a  scorn— 
A  Roman  knight  I  left  my  home  this  morn. 
And  thither  1  return — as  what  ?  a  Mime  I 
O,  I  have  lived  one  da^  beyond  my  time..-. 
Fortune,  unequal  both  in  good  and  ill. 
If  thou  hadst  power,  by  tMs  unhappy  skill. 
To  tear  the  wreath  of  honour  from  my  brow. 
Why  was  I  not  fiu*  earlier  taught  to  bow. 
When  with  such  aid  as  youth  and  strength  a£Pord, 
I  might  have  won  the  crowd,  and  pleased  their  lord  ? 
Now,  why  thus  humbled  ?     Where's  the  form  and  face« 
The  mien  majestic^  and  the  gallant  graces- 
The  fire  of  soul,  the  harmony  of  tone. 
That  can  adorn  the  mimic  scene  alone  ? 
As  the  slow  ivy  kills  the  stately  tree« 
So  age  in  its  embrace  is  stifling  me  ; 
And  nothing's  left  of  all  my  former  fame 
Save  the  poor  legend  of  a  tomb — ^my  name. 

The  second  line  of  Mr  Dunlop*i  my  youthftil  race,"  spoils  that  image 

version  is  as  nearly  as  possible  non-  fainuy  expressed  by  Mr  Donlop  in 

sense, — and  had  Laberius  so  spoken,  "  blasted  my  fame,'*  by  introducing 

bis  age  and  condition  alone  coidd  have  another  entirely  different  from  it ;  ana 

nrotected  him  against  a  hiss  from  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to  lum- 

fastidious,  fierce,  and  Owning  audience  self,  he  has  shy'd  the  concluding  line^ 

?/r!S?ten^?iIl''''-^*^  "  "^^     "  Sepulcri  dmili.,  na  nisi  nom«n  retineo," 
"  Gods    IS  poor  mdeed,  in  compan-  ^ 

son  with  '^hominem  me"  and  ipsi  which  completes  and  winds  up  the  idea 

Dlj  *' since  first  I  saw  the  light,**  is  of  the  mournful  extinction  of  the  old 

childish  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  man  kmsht's  very  being,  along  with  that 

who  was  not  in  his  dotage ;  the  force  of  character^  honour^  and  rank,  which 

of*  Mimus,"  is  sadly  weakened  by  its  to  him  were  lifis.    '*  I  had  written/** 

being  cUlated  into  the  double  expres-  says  Mr  Dunlop,  **  the  above  version 

sion, «' actor  anc/ buffoon  ;*' '^literarum  before  I  was  aware  of  Goldsmith's 

laudibus*'  is  omitted,  because  it  has  so  translation."  No— he  had  not ;  for  Iio 

much  meaning,  plainly  referring  to  the  renders 

old  Knight's  degradation  having  pro-  "  Niminim  hoc  die 

ceeded  from  his  reputation  as  a  writer  ^<^o  pi°>  ^^*  ™^  ¥^>>>^  viTendmn  foit," 

of  plays ;  ^'floris  cacumen/*— a  difficult  «  Sinee  strtftdied  beyond  iU  point  wbere 

image  to  be  dealt  with,  is,  of  course,  honour  ends, 

given  almost  the  go-by-*<'  ere  spent  One  day  too  long  my  term  of  lift  extendi  i* 
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and  the  condading  lines  of  Gold* 
sndth's  Prologue  are> 

**  This  day  beyond  ito  term  my  fate  eztendsi 
For  life  ia  ended  when  our  honour  enda  ;" 

and  such  a  coincidence  cannot  be 
sapposed  casual— ^ere  beiog  in  the 
original  nothing  about  honour— -by  any 
one  who  understands  the  doctrine  of 
Chances.  Mr  Dunlop*8  memory  must 
have  played  him  false.  Goldsmith's 
Prologue  \a  not  9l,  translation — nor 
eren  a  paraphrase — ^it  is  a  spirited 
and  forcible  imitation;  but  infested 
with  tiie  smarti  free-and-easy,  almost 
jocular  turn  of  die  Ganick  school^  and 
g^ves  little  either  of  the  dignity,  the  in- 
dignation, or  the  grief  of  the  original. 
Cumberland's  (in  his  Obeerrer)  is  a 
professed  traneJation,  and  has  much 
merit.  It  contains  not  a  few  good 
Imesy  but  misses  manv  meanings, 
flows  on  round  about  all  impediments, 
which  therefore  it  cannot  oe  said  to 
overcome^  and  on  the  whole  is  laT 
without  being  free,  and  fluent  with- 
out being  poetical. 

Laberius*s  prologue  is  a  composi- 
tion equally  remarkable  for  fine  ex- 
pression and  for  noble  sentiment.  Its 
character  is  dignity  and  indignation 
mixed  with  melancholy ;  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  taught  to  prize  his  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen  and  man  of  rank| 
and  scorning  degradation  as  worse 
than  death ;  the  indignation  of  a  man 
bom  free  finding  his  liberty  destroyed, 
and  his  self-respect  outraged  by  a 
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despot ;  and  the  melancholy  which  old 

gaffe  brings  along  with  it  in  contem- 
Tating  its  own  feebleness  and  inabi- 
ty  to  resist  insult.  The  earlier  part 
of  it  is  written  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city,  particularly  those  lines  which  re- 
cord the  substance  and  sting  of  the 
injury  and  disgrace  inflicted.  "  Ego  bis 
trecenb,&c.  revertar  mimus.**  Thuis 
spoken  as  if  no  possible  embellish- 
ment or  expansion  of  style  could  pro- 
duce a  more  penetrating  effect  thui 
the  simple  Btatementof  the  fact.  There 
is  a  more  figuratire  turn  of  expression 
in  the  rest  of  the  composition,  and 
much  of  it  is  beautiful.  The  image  in 
the  first  part  seems  to  be  Uiat  of  a 
statue  or  tower  driven  at  last  from  its 
elevation  and  laid  prostrate.  The 
ideas  in  the  second  part  as  to  the 
breaking  and  plucking  of  the  flower 
are  not  very  distinct,  and  we  confess 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent or  coherent.  The  condLusion 
is  exceedingly -beantiful  and  full  of 
touching  emotion.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  found  in  some  part  of  the 
Prologue  a  design  to  cover  under  the 
language  of  compliment  an  attack 
upon  Csesar*s  position  as  an  usurper  of 
despotic  power,  as  well  as  his  conduct 
towards  Laberius  himself.  On  the 
occasion  when  Laberius  was  thus 
driven  on  the  stage,  he  is  known  to 
have  avenged  hhiuelf  by  turning  the 
popular  feeling  strongly  against 
Ci0sar*8  invasion  of  Roman  liberty. 


Come  we  now  to  Class  Second  of  the  Selections;  and  wo  begin  with 
ihree  stroog  lines— on  Hercules. 


HSaCULIS  BLOOiaM. 

Transivi  intrepidus  per  mille  pericula  victor. 
Non  acies  fern,  non  clausis  moenia  portis, 
Conatus  tenuere  meoe :  dom at  omnia  virtus. 

JOHN  DVNLOF. 

Bold  and  triumphant  I,  at  last. 

Have  through  a  thousand  perils  passed : 

Me  nor  the  pointed  steel,  nor  wall 

With  barrier  portals,  could  appal, 

Or  baflle :  Valour  mb'er  can  fail. 

But  must  o^bb  all,  at  lenqtb,  f  bbvail. 


CUaiSTOFHBB  NOBTH. 


Dreadless  through  thousand  dangers  I  have  passed^ 
And  crowned  with  victory  stand  here  at  last ; 
Not  glittering  steel,  barred  gate,  embattled  irall> 
Stopt  n^  achievements ;  Valoub  conquers  all. 
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Abuse  oursy  on  condition  of  our  abusing  Dunlop'i.  Surely  the  dose  of  ours 
is  superior— 4f  not,  then  are  both  execrably  bad.  Oars  may  not  be  Merum-« 
his  is  sour  milk  and  brackish  waters 

SUBSCaiPTUM  STATUS  CUPIDIITIS. 

Sol  calet  igne  meo  j  flagrat  Neptonus  in  Undis : 
Pensa  dedi  AlcidsB ;  Bacchum  servlre  Coegi» 
QuaniTis  Libor  erat :  feci  servire  Tonantemi 
Quamiis  magnus  erat :  Martem  sine  marte  subegi. 

JOHKDUNLOP. 

My  flame  new  ardour  on  the  Sun  bestows. 
And  Oceau*s  King  mid  all  his  billows  glows : 
'Twas  I  ti^e  distaff  to  Alcides  gave  ;— 
Bacchus,  who  frees  all  others,  was  my  slare : 
The  T)iunderer  bent  obse<}uious  to  my  will. 
And  Mars  I  vanquished  without  martial  skill. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Glows  with  my  fire  the  Sun  in  Heaven,  burns  Neptune  in  the  Sea ; 
The  wool  I  to  Alcides  gave ;  and  I  enslaved  the  Free,  • 
Even  Bacchus'  self;  the  Thunderer  I  tamed  in  all  his  might ; 
And  Mars  I  struck  down  on  his  knees,  although  I  cannot  fight. 

'Pon  our  soul  Jack's  as  ^ood  as  his  master.  Nay,  we  make  our  salaam  to 
the  Sheriff,  and  give  in,  .  His  last  line  is  better  than  ours-^^ur  firM  than  his — 
for  his  first  is  bad. 

DB  BUaOPA  A  JOVB  RAPTA. 

Europam,  taurum  mentitus,  Jupiter  aufert, 

Virgineos  ardens  pandere  fraude  sinus. 
Humani,  tandem,  venii  donentur  amores. 

Si  tibi,  summe  defim!  dulcia  furta  placent; 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Jove  the  false  semblance  of  a  bull  employed, 

Apd  thus  by  guile  Europa's  charms  enjoyed : 

Then,  be  to  man  forgiven  the  thefts  df  love, 

*    Since  «uch  Street  stealths  delight  the  gods  above. 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 

Jove  in  a  bull*s  false  form,  Europa  stoloj 

And  satisfied,  by  fraud,  his  amorous  soid; 

The  loves  of  mortals  may  be  now  forgiven. 

If  these  sweet  thefts  can  please  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Mr  Dunlop's  is  not  so  much  amiss ;  but  it  has  two  bad  faults—''  ThefU  of 
lov^*'  and  **  sweet  stealths,''  are  poor  repetition*-and  ''  Gods  above/'  —shock- 
ing-.for  '*  Summe  deum." 

Here  ib,  and  it  is  saying  a  great  deal,  the  worst  version  in  the  volume. 

TITYI  ALLEGORIA. 

Cui  vultur  jecur  ultunum  pererrat, 
Et  pectus  trahit,  intimasque  flbras, 
Non  est,  quern  Ti^i  voeant  poStie> 
Sed  cordis  mala,  livor,  atque  luxus. 

JOHN  nuNLOp. 
The  wretch  whose  side  the  vulture  gnaws. 
And  from  their  inmost  chambers  dr&ws 
'    The  fibres  of  the  breast ; 


j^  The  Latin  AMolo^^  ^   [April, 

Is  not  whom  Poets  Tityns  call^ 
But  whom  Yoluptuous  hours  enthrall^ 
And  Envy's  snakes  infest. 

Sedng  is  heUeyingy  and  therefore,  dmple  explanation  into  English,  ahso- 

we  doubt  not  that  these  lines  exist —  lutely   illustrates   the    allegory    by 

but  what  miraculous  miscono^tion  of  another  allegory,  and  avers  tluit  the 

the  meaning  of  the  Latin !    The  mo*  vulture  was  a  snake,  or  rather  some 

ndbt  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  snakes.  That  beats  Bannagher.   Here 

the  all^ory,  reducing  the  poetry  to  is  the  moralist*!  explanation  given  in 

prose;  and  Mr  Dunlop  in  tuniing  that  perfection. 

WILLIAM  HAT. 

The  vulture  that  explores  tiie  liver's  lobes. 
Tugs  at  the  heart,  and  inmost  fibres  prob^ 
Is  not  what  Bards  the  Bird  of  Titrus  caU, 
But  Envy  and  Excess— the  Heart  s  disoeuses  all. 

The  most  difficult  epitaph  to  translate  that  ever  was  written,  is  Alexander's. 

ALEXANUBI  If  AGNI  TUMULt79. 

Sufficit  huic  Tumulus,  cui  non  suffecerat  orbis ; 
Resbrevis  huic  ampla  est,  cui  fuit  amplabrevis. 

JOHN  DUNLOF. 

He  who  thought  earth  too  strait  finds  ample  room 
Within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  tomb : 
The  world  sufficed  not,  though  he  conquered  all,— 
The  small  serves  him  to  whom  the  vast  was  small. 

Had  Master  Johnnv  Dunlop  given  up  that  version,  some  forty  years  ago,  to 
Mr  Nicol  of  the  High  School,  we  would  not  have  been  in  his  breeches 
for  a  gold  guinea.  Not  one  word  of  it  is  right ;  and  it  is  plain  that  at  this 
moment  Mr  Dunlop  has  no  imderstanding  of  the  epitaph. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
1. 

Him  whom  the  world  sufficed  not.  sufficeth  now  a  tomb ; 
For  whom  the  ample  once  was  snoiall,  tiie  small  is  ample  room. 

2. 

A  littie  tomb  sufficeth  him  whom  not  sufficed  all ; 

The  small  to  him  is  now  as  grea^  as  once  the  great  was  small. 

3. 

He  whom  the  world  contented  not,  now  here  contented  liea ; 
For  whom  the  ample  had  too  small,  the  small  hath  ample  size. 

Theso  are  not  perfect— nay,  they  are  imperfect,  but  we  challenge  all  Eng- 
land to  produce  one  as  good  as  the  best. 

Isaac  Tonkins  (^Traveller  in  the  Hardline). 

1. 

Tp  him  whom  Earth  could  not  suffice,  sufficeth  now  a  bairow; 
The  narrow  house  is  wide  to  him  to  whom  the  wide  was  narrow. 

2. 
Of  this  Swell  with  his  Lodgings  the  spirit  now  suits. 
In  the  Globe  to  put  up  who  once  thought  it  a  sin ; 
Unattended  by  Chambermaid,  Ostier,  or  Boots, 
He  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  this  small  Way-side  Lui. 
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Here  lies  a  Gent  who  rather  thought  the  World's  Great  Inn  too  narrow ; 
Now  snug  lies  he,  six  feet  by  three,  in  this  odd-looking  barrow ; 
At  a  private  parlour  once  he  sneezed,  but  I  think  we  may  presume 
That  now  our  Gent  u  quite  content  with  the  Travellers*  Common  Room. 

4. 

To  the  ngn  of  the  Son  he  has  mizzled  alone. 

Who  used  witii  his  friends  to  flare  up  at  the  Sun.  .  ' 

5. 

By  whom  the  Crown  and  Sceftke  was  held  in  small  estimation^ 
To  him  the  Grabs  and  Gowans  has  ample  accommodation. 

6. 
Earth  to  its  Landlord  seemed  not  large  enough ; 
This  long-leas'd  small  Farm  now  is  quantum  suff. 

No  skull  but  Isaac's  could  have  successfully  resisted  that  Milestone.  Reapers 
saw  him  projected  from  his  Gig,  ten  yards,  they  aver,  at  the  most  moderate 
computatu)n,  slap-bang  agsdnst  prom  Birmingham  V.  Miles.  Yet  here  we 
have  him  hammering  away  at  the  Latin  Anthology,  like  a  brazier  as  he  is,  and 
manufacturing  an  article  fit  to  show  as  a  sample,  in  any  market  in  Europe. 
The  following  epigram  is  not  in  Dunlop : — 

Latratu  fures  ezcepi,  mutus  amantes : 
Sic  placui  Domino,  sic  placui  Dominas. 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 
1. 

Loud-tongued  to  robbers,  to  the  lover  mute. 
Master  and  mistress  both  I  chanced  to  suit. 

2. 

Loud-tongued  to  thieves,  to  lovers  mute  I  grew ; 
My  master  liked  me  and  my  mbtress  too. 

3. 
Whene'er  the  midnight  thief  was  near. 
My  warning  bark  assailed  the  ear ; 
But  at  the  gentle  lover's  foot 
My  tongue  remain'd  discreetly  mute : 
My  master  tiius  pronounced  me  true. 
And  thus  I  pleased  my  mistress  too. 

GEORGE  MOia. 

I  barked  whene'er  I  heard  the  robber  come ; 
But  when  the  lover  enter'd  I  was  dumb. 
To  please  my  master  by  my  bark  I  knew ; 
To  please  my  mistress  by  my  silence  too. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

I  bark  at  thieves,  and  bound  to  break  my  chain 
That  I  may  tear  them  ;  but  when  lovers  come. 
Mute  as  a  mouse,  I  wag  my  tail  amain. 
And  thus  I  doubly  find  myself  at  home ; 
For  master  hopes  all  dogs  will  do  as  we  do. 
And  mistress  pats  our  head  and  calls  us  Fido. 

ISAAC  TOM  KINS. 

With  thieves  I  made  the  devil's  own  row,— ■ 
When  lovers  came  I  seepsed  to  snore ; 
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My  master  liked  my  loud  bow-wo v> 
My  mistress  liked  my  silence  more. 

The  ancients  loved  dogs— and  so  do  the  modems— with  the  exceptiott  6f  an 
occasional  miscreant.     Good  and  great  Lord  Eldon  left  an  annm^  to  poor 
Pincher.     How  pleased  would  he  have  been — ^for  he  neyer  missed  Msga 
with  this  Epitaphium  Canis. 

**  Quod  potui,  pt>8ui  tibi,  Ada  eatcUa,  Bepidchniu, 

Digna  magii  cceli  munere  quam  tumuli  : 
Si  coelum,  ut  quoDdam,  canibus  patet,  hand  tua  terras 

Incendet,  sed  Ter  stella  perenne  dabit.*' 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

<*  For  thee  Tve  placed  a  tomb,  and  funeral  stoae  ; 

'Twaa  ail  I  oould :  and  there  thou  shouldit  not  lie, 
But  that  those  ancient  times,  alas  I  are  gone, 

"When  faithful  dogs  deserved  the  spangled  sky. 

'*  If  e*er  received  by  some  celestial  Sign, 

Thy  star  shall  in  the  season's  prime  appear ; 
With  beams  not  scorching,  but  benignant  shine, 

And  gite  a  spring  eternal  to  our  year." 

«'  Fida  Catella*'— my  faithful  dog  a  star.  «'  Spangled  sky**  may  be 
k— almost  the  first  words  his  master  pretty,  but  we  prefer  **  ccefum." 
naturally  utters — are,  of  course,  omit-  Spangles  hare  nothing  to  do  here, 
ted ;  and  Uie  omission  is  enough  of  and  the^  look  better  on  the  g^wn  of 
itself  to  damn  the  epitaph.  The  same  Columbme.  What  is  '^  the  season's 
unaccountable  perversity  of  taste,  or  prime  ?'*  Spring  or  summer  may  be 
disposition,  induces  the  translator  to  said  to  be  the  prime  of  the  year ;  but 
change  **  dogs"  into  **  faithful  dogs,"  the  year  is  not  the  season-4f  it  be, 
in  the  third  line ;  for  he  will  never  Thomson's  Seasons  is  a  misnomer. 
''  let  well  alone.*'  **  But  that  those  We  suspect  Mr  Dunlop,  by  the  sea- 
ancient  times,  alas  I  are  gone,"  is  a  son's  pnmei  naeans  midsummer,  and 
somewhat  difiuse  expression  of ''^uon-  has  had  in  his  mind  some  confused 
dam ;  *'  and  unless  **  ancient  times,  idea  of  the  dog-days.  But  the  star 
alas  I  were  gone,*'  we  do  not  see  of  this  faithful  dog,  who  was  no  Si- 
how  they  could  deserve  the  name,  riusj  his  loving  master  declared. 
But  the  times  are  not  gone  when  would  be  a  vernal  star.  ''  The  sea- 
"  faithful  dogpi  deserved**  the  sky.  son's  prime,"  therefore,  is  mere  non- 
On  the  contrary,  it  b  said,  in  tms  sense.  The  wilful  change  to  tiie  im- 
very  inscription,  that  the  dog  below  perative  mood,  in  the  l^t  two  lines, 
(did  deserve  it;  and  if  the  sky  be  still  destroys  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph, 
open  to  dogs,  that  he  will  shine  there  Let  us  try  it.    Here  are  Twelve. 

1. 
Whate'er  I  could,^  my  faithful  dog,  I  gave 
To  thee,  more  worthy  of  the  skies— ^  grave. 
And  if  even  now,  as  m  the  olden  time. 
Be  open  to  thy  race  the  heavenly  clime. 
On  earth  from  thee  no  withering  beams  will  shine. 
But  Spring  perennial  company  thy  Sign. 

2. 

To  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  this  Tomb  was  given. 
All  I  could  give,  though  worthier  thou  of  Heaven ; 
And  if  to  dogs  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 
Even  now  as  they  were  wont  in  days  of  old ; 
Thy  star  no  horrid  heats  to  earth  will  bring. 
Diffusive  here  of  everlasting  Spring. 

3. 
Tins  Tomb,  my  faithftd  dog,  I  gave  to  thee. 
Well  worth  a  place  in  Heaven's  own  galaxy ; 
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And  if  in  Heaven's  own  galaxy  a  place 
Now»  as  of  old,  be  open  to  thy  race. 
On  earth  how  mildly  will  its  lustre  shine 
With  everlasting  Spring  that  Star  of  thine. 

4. 

My  faithful  dog,  to  Thee  such  humble  grave 
(Though  worthier  Heaven)  as  I  could  give,  I  gave ; 
If  Heaven  still  oped  to  dogs,  the  Earth  would  see 
The  Star  of  everlasting  Spring  in  Thee. 

5. 
Such  Tomb  as  I  could  give  to  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  I  gave, 
Though  worthier  Thou  by  far  the  gift  of  Heaven  than  of  the  grave. 
If  Heaven,  as  once,  to  dogs  be  free,  thy  Star  to  Earth  will  bring 
No  horrid  heats,  but  wide  difflise  an  everlasting  Spring. 

6. 
My  faithful  dog,  to  Thee  I  gave  such  Tomb 
As  I  could  give,  though  worthier  thou  of  Heaven. 
If,  as  of  old,  dogs  went  to  Heaven,  thy  Star 
No  angry  influence  would  diffuse  on  earth, 
But  genial  warmth  of  everlasting  Spring. 

7. 

I  gave  thee  what  I  could,  a  tomb  on  earth. 
My  faithful  dog,  though  thou  wert  worthier  far 
Of  Heaven  ;  and  if  thy  kind,  now  as  of  old. 
Heaven  welcome,  sure  on  earth  thy  Sign  will  shed 
No  beams  disastrous,  but  perpetud  Spring. 

8. 
Such  tomb  as  I  could  give,  to  thee  I  gave. 
My  faithful  dog.  Heaven  worthier  than  a  grave. 
If  dogs  now  went  to  Heaven,  thy  Star  would  bring 
No  scorching  heat  to  earth,  but  endless  Spring. 

9. 
I  gave  thee  all  I  could  on  earth,  this  Tomb, 
My  faithful  dog->though  worthier  far  of  room 
In  Heaven ;  and  if  thy  Star  in  Heaven  should  sliine. 
As  hap*d  of  old  to  one  with  life  like  thine. 
How  softly  would  it  send  its  light  to  earth, 
O^er  vernal  seasons  a  perpetual  birth. 

10. 
My  faithful  dog,  I  gave  to  thee  on  earth  this  narrow  tomb. 
And  could  no  more,  though  Uiou  in  Heaven  deservest  ampler  room ; 
And  if  that  dogs  have  access  still  to  Heaven,  then  will  thy  Sign 
0*er  earth  glad  in  perennial  Spring  beneficently  shine. 

11.  12. 

What  I  could  give  to  thee  I  gave»  Mv  faithful  dog,  to  thee  I  gave 

My  faithful  dog,  this  earthem  grave.      All  that  I  could,  tlus  grassy  grave. 
Though  well  deserving  Heaven  wert     And  at  its  head  this  stone ; 

Thou  I  Haply  not  here  thy  body  lies. 

And  if  that  dogs  have  access  now  For  thou  wert  worthy  of  the  skies. 

To  Heaven,  how  sweetly  will  thy  Sign     And  may*st  to  Heaven  have  gone. 
Look  down  on  earth  with  light  benign  I     Such  fate  thy  kind  hath  had ;  thy  Sign 
No  Summer  Sirius  withering,  May  yet  aloft  serenely  shine. 

But  Star  of  EverlastiDg  Spring !  And  to  this  earth  appear 

The  fairest  of  the  starry  train. 
That  riaeth  ne*er  to  set  again 
Star  of  the  vernal  year. 
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CHARLES  NEAVE8. 
1. 

To  thee^  my  faithful  dog,  more  worthy  heaTeti, 
*Tl8  all  I  cao,  a  sepulchre  is  given. 
If>  as  of  oldj  the  virtues  of  thy  race 
May  still  in  yonder  sky  achieve  a  place» 
Thy  gentle  star  no  Sinan  fires  irill  send» 
But  spring  perennial  will  thy  course  attend. 

2. 

Takoj  faithful  dog,  *tis  all  I  can  sapply^ 
This  tomh,  thou^  better  meriting  tfae  sky. 
l£,  as  of  yore»  to  that  bright  sky  be  found 
A  pathway  open  for  the  trusty  hounds 
Thy  star  with  no  malignant  flame  will  glow» 
But  Spring  perennial  on  our  earth  bestow. 

8. 

Accept,  loved  dog,  I  can  no  more  confer, 
Though  Heaven  were  fitter  far,  this  sepulchre. 
If  dogs,  as  once  they  could,  to  heaven  may  rise. 
Thy  faithful  spirit  must  adorn  the  skies. 
Yet  will  thy  star  no  scorching  influence  spread. 
But  spring's  perennial  mildness  round  us  shed. 

4. 

This  grave  alone,  loved  dog,  I  could  bestow. 
Though  heaven  were  fitter  than  a  tomb  below. 
If  dogs  may  heaven  still  gain,  thy  star  will  bring 
No  fiery  summers,  but  perennial  spring. 

5. 
To  thee,  loved  dog,  this  simple  tomb  I  raise. 
Though  heaven  and  not  a  grave  should  crown  thy  praise. 
If  ever  now,  as  once  in  days  gone  by. 
Thy  faithful  tribe  are  wafted  to  the  sky, 
No  burning  scourge  thy  star  will  then  appear. 
But  bless  with  ceaseless  spring  the  circling  year. 

WILLIAM   HAT. 

This  tomb  Fve  made  for  thee — I  conld  no  more. 

My  faithful  dog,  far  worthier  of  the  skies. 

Which  yet,  if  open  now,  as  heretofore. 

To  dogs,  shall  see  thy  genial  star  arise. 

To  shed  upon  this  earth  those  rays  that  bring 

No  sultry  ardours,  but  perennial  spring. 

A  note  from  Neaves  and  another  from  Hay,  each  enclosing  two  lines  left 
out  of  the  Epitaph  by  Mr  Dunlop  I 

Candenti  ex  lapide  haec  tibi  convenit  urna,  fulsti 
Candida  tota  fide,  Candida  tota  pile. 

They  contun  a  loving  conceit,  and  withoat  them,  now  that  they  have  met 
our  eyes,  the  Epitaph  seems  almost  cold.  They  come  in  between  the  couplets. 
A  version  too,  we  declare  from  each  of  the  '$fA$Ttfc»t^UB.j  two  from  Neaves— 
of  the  perfect  epitaph. 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 
1. 

What  I  could  do,  I  raise  to  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  a  tomb» 

More  worthy  of  the  gift  of  Heaven,  than  this  so  lowly  room. 

Of  whitest  stone  this  fitting  urn  may  what  thou  wert  declare. 

All  white  was  thy  unspotted  faith,  all  white  thy  glossy  hair. 

If  heaven,  as  once,  to  dogs  be  free,  on  earth  no  scorcmng  glow 

Thy  star  will  send,  but  ceaseless  Spring  throughout  the  year  bestow. 
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2. 
To  ihee^  my  faitfafbl  dog^  more  worthy  heaveiii 
All  I  can  giYOy  a  sepulchre,  is  given. 
This  Parian  nm  hents  thee,  wMte  and  fair. 
For  white  thy  spotless  fidth,  and  white  thy  hair ; 
If  dogs  still  reach  the  skies,  thy  star  will  hring 
No  Siiian  summers,  hut  perennial  spring. 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

Fye  placM — *twas  all  thy  master  could— my  faithful  dog,  for  thee. 
This  tomh,  although  the  starry  skies,  thy  worthier  hoon  should  be. 
And  meet  for  thee  this  mark  of  love — ^this  urn  of  marble  fair> 
All  fair  thy  faithfhlness-^  fair  thy  skin  of  snowy  hair  I 
If  open,  as  of  yore,  the  skies  for  dogs,  thy  star  shall  spread 
No  sultry  heats  to  parch  tiie  earth,  but  spring  eternal  shed: 

From  such  humanities  towards  the  in  ancient  poetry — at  least,  not  fre- 
best  of  God*s  lower  creatures,  the  quent:  nor,  indeed,  are  they  often 
transition  is  natural  to  higher  loves,  met  with  in  our  own.  Yet  we  re- 
There  is,  we  think,  someUiing  very  member  well  Habington*s  Castanu— 
touching  in  the  earnestness  and  since-  a  delightful  work  of  love,  which  we 
rity  of  the  lines  **  Ad  Nealcen."  hope,  some  day  or  other,  to  exhibit  to 
They  are  not  the  eflbsion  of  a  happy  manv  gentle  eyes.  The  lines  to 
lover  only,  but  of  a  happy  husband,  Nealce  are  exquisite.  Every  word 
at  once  passionate  and  pure.  They  has  been  carenilly  chosen,  and  the 
delicately  breithe  throughout  of  con-  composition  is  complete. 
Jugal  affection.    Such  strains  are  rare 

AD  NBALCSN. 

*'  Sit  nox  ilia  diu  nobis  dilecta,  Nedce, 

QiuB  te  prima  meo  pectore  composuit : 
Sit  toms,  et  lecti  Genius,  secretaque  sponda, 

Qneis,  tenera,  in  noBtnim  veneris  arUtrium. 
Ergo  age,  doremns,  qounris  adoleverit  stas, 

Utamarque  anniB,  quoB  mora  parva  tenet. 
Fai  et  jura  ■iount  veteres  exteudere  amores  ; 

Fac,  cito  quod  cceptum  est,  non  cito  desinere.'* 

JOHN  DUNLOF. 
<*  Blest  be  that  hour  when  first  I  pressed 
Thee,  dear  Nealee,  to  my  breast ; 
Blest  be  the  Genius  of  the  spot. 
And  blest  the  fitvoured  lover's  lot  1 
And  now,  though  life  be  in  the  wane. 
Let  us  empl6y  what  years  remain ; 
May  our  young  loves  to  age  extend, 
Nor  early  fondness  early  end!'* 

This  is,  in  all  respects,  a  pitiable  posuit.**      ''    Sit   torus — secretaque 

fidlare.    **  The  fatal  facOity  of  the  sponda,*'  this  frigid  translator  onut^, 

oetosyUabie    measure*'    was    never  perhaps,  as  indelicate.    ''Tenera'*he 

more  nnlackily  exemplified.     How  cares  not  for,  and  is  insensible  to  the^ 

mJSko  tiie  minical  flow  of  the  ori-  chum  in  the  almost  exulting  words 

ffinall     We  deriderate  all  the  ten-  '*  in    nostrum  veneris   arbitrium/' 

demeeses— 'the    sentiment    of    the  '' The  Genius  of  the  spot"  provokes 

whde  escapes— and  'tis  cold  as  an  a  smile ;  and  ''  blest  be  the  lover's  fa- 

icide  at  an  old  man*s  nose.    **  Blest  voured  lot,**  spoken  of  himself  by  a 

lie  that  luntr  I  **— no ;  that  night !    O  man  in  the  thira  person  singular  on  his 

ihediiferencef  '*  When  first  IpressedP*  marriage  night  is  sufiScient  to  stamp 

No  $  'twas  tiie  night  that  laid  her  in  him  the  sumph  of  the  age.   ''  Though 

her  hnsband'e  breast-— and  there  is  life  be  in  the  wane"  is  going  per- 

ineiM>le  bewiQr  in  the  ir ord  ''  con^.  hapa  rather  too  fiir^''  quamvis  adole- 
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verit  eetas'*  does  not  imply  quite  so  there  one  symptom  of  emotion  of  any 

much—and  the  affectionate  pair  have  kind  in  tho  heartleas  and  bloodless 

not  just  yet  hegun  to  go  down  hill,  sing-song. 

''  Duremus^"  meaning  much,  is,  of  But  here  it  is— 

course,  left  out  j  so  is  *'  Fas  et  jura  *<  Wans  from  th«  heart  and  faithful  to  its 

unimt,**    or  misunderstood:    nor  is  fires." 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

By  thee  and  me,  Nealce,  long  be  blest 

That  night  which  laid  thee  f^t  wiUun  my  breast : 

And  blest  that  conch — ^where  love  unclasped  thy  n>ne, —  ^ 

That  genial  bed, — that  bed-stead  where  alone  > 

I  felt  my  tender  girl  was  all  mine  own*  ) 

Come  let  us  still,  though  youth  be  past  its  prime. 

Live  on— and  love — since  nought  retardeth  time : 

And  every  law  permits  us  to  extend 

Onr  loves^^which  soon  begQn«..-iiot  soon  shall  end. 

CHAftLBS  NEATES. 

Long  be  to  ns  that^night,  Noalee,  blest. 
Which  first  composed  thee  to  thii  faithful  breast. 
Blest  be  the  genial  god,  the  bed,  the  bower. 
Which  gave  thy  youth  to  a  fond  husband's  poiwer. 
O I  let  ns  still,  in  spite  of  time  be  true. 
And  use  what  years  remain,  alas,  too  few. 
Since  fiite  allows  that  ancient  loyes  shonld  last. 
May  that  which  soon  began  not  soon  be  past. 

These  lines  are  expressive  of  something  profounder  than  passion  ;  but  here 
is  a  picture  of  passion  ardent,  but  no  doubt  transient  toa^— pretty,  perhaps 
poetical— to  be  read  and  forgotten,  like  other  freaks  of  the  Fancy. 

D£  GALATEA. 

Diffiigiens  pontom  silvas  Oalatea  peragrat, 
Custodem  ut  pecoram  cemere  possit  Acta. 

Nam  teneros  gressus  inflgit  sentibns  ardens. 
Nee  tamen  alta  pednm  vnlnera  sentit  amor. 

Ipsa  Cupidinese  cedant  elementa  pharetrie, 
Ccgus  et  in  mediis  flamma  suburit  aqub. 

JOHN  DUNLOF. 

Emerging  from  the  briny  flood. 
Fair  Galatea  seeks  the  wood. 
Her  shepherd  Acis  there  to  meet ; 
Nor  heeds  the  thorns  that  wound  her  feet. 
Let  Nature  yield  to  Cupid's  bow, 
-  Smce  Cupid's  flames  nud  billows  glotr. 

In  an  equal  number  of  lines — and  shorter  linea-^witb  tha  orif^naL  But 
how  is  the  feat  performed  ?  By  omission.  Any  body  may  do  th«L  ^or  gfod 
sir.  **  Cernere  posut,*' ''  peragrat,'*  **  teneros  greiiuib"  te.  lee.  att  left  out  I 
Let  us  try  our  hand— though  at  this  hour  our  nogera  are  aiimbishi  one  eyes 
lumpy— and  our  jaws  like  John  o*  Gant*s* 

CHUSTOPBU  NOETB* 
Z. 

Inmatient  of  her  natiye  floodi»  Seema'ahe  tofeel  thewonndt  tM  ttiT 

Fair  Galatea  haunts  the  woods  Frequeat  and  deep  bar  fcetetepi  lUr» 

In  search  of  her  dear  shepherd  boy,  Lrt  elemental  nature  now 

Her  Aois*  now  her  only  Joy  i  Obedient  b^  to  Coj^'a  bow« 

Nor,  in  that  fit  of  passion  strong,  Sineeheepn«mi.teftlibtdesivi 

Through  thorny  thickets  borne  along,  throngh  water  till  it  bnma  like  fiiVi 
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Lot  Galatet^  leaving  her  owa  floodsy 

Searches  for  Shephwd  Acis  through  the  woodi  { 

Nor>  thoiigh  her  tender  ste^s  on  thorny  ground 

Her  passion  prints^  is  eonseious  of  a  woiud. 

The  very  elements  must  sulject  he 

To  Cupid>  noir  that  he  can  fire  the  sea. 

And  here  is  another  of  Fancy*s  freaks^  in  Mr  Ayton's  Ternon  as  playful  as 
in  the  original.  Mr  Dnnlop*s>  which  we  decline  quoting,  may  be  estmiated 
by  the  tmth  and  ingenuity  of  his  view  of  the  last  woids  thereof|«»*'  Fiona 
color  et  cruor  unum^* 

''And  look  I  that  blood  which  crimson  flows.  ? 

Is  the  same  colour  as  the  rose.**  1 !  I 

DB  AMOaS  £T  SPINI8* 

''  Hortns  erat  Veneris*  roeeis  circumdatus  herfois# 
Gratus  ager  domine ;  quern  qui  vidisset  amaret. 
Dum  Puer  hle>  passim*  properat  deoerpere  floree» 
Et  Telare  eomaa»  qnna  Ubayit  acuta 
Marmoreos  digitos :  mox  ut  dolor  attigit  artus* 
Sanguineamoue  mannm,  tinzit  sua  lumina  gutta ; 
Proruit  ad  Matrem*  frendens,  defertque  querelaar— 
'  Undo  R088B  Mater  I  coeperunt  esse  nocentes* 
Undo  tui  flores  pungunt  labitantibus  armis  I 
Bella  gerunt  mecum.    Fleris  color  et  cruor  unum.*  *' 

WllLIAH  B.  ATTOUir. 

There  waa  a  garden  fenced  with  glowing  flowers* 
Its  qneen*s  d^ght»  and  had  we  seen  it*  ours ; 
And  once  aa  Amor  culled^  when  wandering  Uiere> 
The  richest  chaplet  for  his  flowing  hair* 
His  hand  was  wounded  by  a  hidden  thorn. 
Soon  as  he  felt  his  tender  fingers  torn, 
^d  saw  the  bloody  hand,  away  he  files. 
The  large  tear  starting  in  his  loyeij  eyes. 
And  to  his  mother  thus  he  made  hia  moan,— 
''  Whence  liaye  the  roseSf  mother,  hurtful  grown? 
Why  bear  thy  flowers  a  sting  ?    They  are  mr  foes-«^ 
One  colour  hath  the  blood  and  one  the  rose. 

We  shall  omit  Mr  I>unlop*s  version  ol  the  Allegory  of  Orpheus. 

ALLEGoaiA  oarHBi. 
ThrSicius  quondam  vatea  fide  oreditur  canora, 

Movisse  sensus  acrium  ferarum  1 
Atque  amnes  tenuisse  vagos,  sed  et  alitea  volantes, 

Et  surda  cantu  concitasse  saza. 
Suavisonaeque  modes  testudinis  arbores  secutae 

Umbram  feruutor  prsebuisse  vati. 
Scilicet  hand  potuit  quae  sunt  sine  permovere  sensu, 

(Finxere  docti  fabnlam  poetae), 
Sed  placi&  hominum  dictis  fera  corda  mitigavit : 

Doct&que  vitam  voce  temperavit. 
Justitiam  docuit,  ccetu  quoqne  congregavit  uno, 

Moresque  agrestes  ezpolivit  Orpheus. 

THE  STOKT  OF  OBPREtrs. 
WILLIAM  E.  AYTOUN. 

*Tis  said  the  music  of  the  Thracian  bard 

Had  poirer  to  make  the  savage  creatures  tame ) 


i64  ne  Latin  Anihobgy.  [April,  1838. 

Streams  ceased  to  flow — birds  heard  him — and  they  rame    ■ 
And  eren  rocks  were  moved,  though  dnll  and  hard. 
Ajy  and  the  trees  by  that  sweet  symphony 

Were  brought  to  crown  him  with  their  pleasant  shade. 

*Ti8  a  kind  fable  by  the  poets  made* 
For  nothing  senseless  thns  inspired  could  lie : 
Yet  did  this  Orpheos^  by  his  gentle  phrase. 

Soften  and  soothe  the  world's  primeyal  race ; 
Won  them  fh>m  savage  Ufe  to  milder  wajrs. 

And  taught  ihem  justice,  dignity,  and  grace ; 
Made  each  unite  him  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  changed  the  savage  to  the  citizen. 

Oor  FoBTT-FouATH  Pagb  will  hold  one  more— and  here  it  is. 

IN    ATHENAS. 

Quisquis  Cecropias  hospes  cognoscis  Athenas, 

Quse  veteris  famtB  vix  tibi  signa  dabunt : 
Hasne  Dei,  dices,  co&lopetiere  reUcto  ? 

Regnaque  partitis  hsec  fuit  una  Deis  ? 
Idem  Agamemnonias,  dices,  quum  videris  arees : 

Heu  victrix  victa  vastier  urbe  jaees  1 
Hfle  sunt,  quas  meritd  quondam  est  mirata  vetustas, 

Magnarum  rerum  magna  sepulchra  vides ! 

JOHN   DUNLOP. 

Tlie  guest  will  ask,  who  Cecrops*  town  surveys 
(Which  scarce  a  mark  of  former  fame  displays). 
Are  these  the  realms  that  once  to  gods  were  given  ? 
Are  these  the  seats  they  sought,  forsaking  heaven  ? 
Is  this  the  city  which  of  old  could  raise  '  ^ 
Such  wonder,  and  soVell  deserved  its  praise  ? 
The  stranger  now  who  turns  to  visit  her. 
Will  only  view  a  mighty  sepulchre. 

Mr  Dunlop-^departing  from  his  Dunlop  does  not  understand  the  line 

basis— has  mmtted  the  fifth  and  sixth  "  Hae  sunt,"  &c.     The  writer  of  the 

lines,  not  only  from  his  version,  but  Epigram,  after  imagining '<  Quisquis" 

from  the  Latin,  and  we  have  supplied  to  say  so  and  so,  tens  him,  '*  Hse  sunt,** 

them  from  Burmann.     Pray,  are  the  &c. ;  whereas  the  Sheriff  stupidly  puts 

'^ffuest  who  Cecrops'  town  surveys,"  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  stran- 

and  "  the  stranger  now  who  turns  to  ger.     In  the  last  line,  '*  parva,'*  not 

visit  her,"  one  and  the  same  person  or  *'  magna»"  is  the  right  readinar  ;  it 

not?"  With  whom^among  the  ruins  must  be  so,  otherwise  the  second  line 

of  Cecifopian  Athens — ^is  our  fat  friend  is  absurd.     "  Quse  veteris  famss  vix 

**  the  guest,"  a  guest  ?  'The  stranger,  tibi  signa  dabunt."    Here  it.  is  trans- 

we  presume,  puts  up  at  tne  Pallas.    In  lated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
the  Latin  we  see  but "  Hospes."    Mr 

CHABLE8  NCAVBS. 

Whoso  Cecropian  Athens  now  mayst  view. 
Stranger  (her  signs  of  ancient  fame  are  few) 
Wilt  ask,  *'  are  these  the  seats  to  ^ods  so  dear. 
Who  left  high  Heaven  to  seek  a  kmgdom  here  ? " 
So  wilt  thou  say,  when  Argos  meets  thine  eyes, 
«  More  desolate  thap  Troy  her  victor  lies." 
Yet  here  just  homage  former  ages  gave— . 
Thou  seest  of  mighty  things  the  narrow  grave. 
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Wfi  had  felt,  for  some  tiine»  rather 
annoyed  at  reoeiving  no  farther  com- 
munication from  JenkioBi  on  the  Bub- 
ject  of  the  remains  of  our  friend  the 
Bagman^  notwithstanding  the  promise 
contained  in  his  letter  from  Birming- 
ham»  of  July  last;  for»  considering  the 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  articles 
enclosed  in  the  first  epistle  of  his  exe- 
cutor^ we  had  promised  ourselves  consi- 
derable amusement  from  the  disclo- 
sures which  a  farther  inspection  of  his 
repositories  in  Sheffield  was  likely  to 
produce.  It  was  with  much  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  on  opening  a  bulky  pac- 
ket the  other  day,  sealed  with  the  motto 
**  pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege,"  we  once 
more  recognised  among  its  contents  the 
handwriting  of  Tomkins.  *'  Jenkins, 
then,  is  a  man  of  his  word  after  all," 
said  we ;  "  here,  doubtless,  comes  num- 
ber two  of  the  Remains  of  our  dashing 
and  deceased  friend."  Conceive  our 
consternation  when  the  first  enclosure 
we  opened  was  a  letter,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Isaac  Tomkins,  Leeds, 
and  a  date  as  late  as  20th  March, 
1838,  being  precisely  eight  months 
and  four  days  after  he  had  given  up 
the  ghost  in  Birmingham  t  Here  was  a 
pleasant  discovery  to  make!  Here 
had  we  been  circulating  the  report  of 
the  unfortunate  Bagman's  death  and 
burial,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  personal 
reflections  on  his  character,  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  his  business  as  a  bag* 
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man,  nor  likely  to  be  particularly 
agreeable  to  his  feelings  as  a  private 
gentlemen .  Thoughts  of  actions  of  da- 
mages passed  across  our  mind ;  and  a 
vision  of  Tomkins  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  paces,  cocking  a  hair-trigger 
pistol,  began  to  haunt  our  imagination. 
We  felt  decidedly  nervous.  Did  Tom« 
kins  really  exist  to  call  us  to  account  ?  or 
was  he  a  mere  revenani,  permitted  for 
a  time  to  walk  this  ei^,  and  make 
our  lives  miserable  with  triple  post- 
ages? Could  there  be  a  doubt  that  he 
had  performed  that  renuurkable  somer- 
set over  the  top  of  the  Reform  Coach  ? 
and  did  not  three  Irish  reapers  swear 
on  the  inquest  that  they  had  seen  his 
head  come  smack  against  the  fifth 
milestone  with  an  emphasis  sufficient 
to  have  shattered  any  skull  in  Donny- 
brook  fair  ?  We  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  Living  or  dead,  Tomkins  seemed 
destined  to  be  a  mystery.  We  mut- 
tered with  Macbeth : — 

'*  The  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man 

would  die, 
And  there  an  end.     But  now  they  rise 

again, 
"With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their 

crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools." 

Taking  courage  at  last,  however, 

from  despair,  we  re-opened  the  dreaded 

document,  and  found,  to  our  infinite  re- 

V^ef,  that,  though  Tomkins  "tf as  stiU  in 
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the  bodjr,  and  the  story  of  the  execntor 
in  that  important  particular  a  mere 
hoax,  the  Bagman,  with  his  usual  6on- 
hommUt  and  that  adnuration  for  any 
successful  stroke  in  the  picaresco  line 
which  distingubhed  his  character,  was 
more  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  address 
with  which  Jenkins  had  managed  the 
imposture,  than  to  resent  the  appropria- 
tion of  his  manuscripts,  or  the  sketches 
of  his  personal  character  with  which 
thai  worthy  had  thought  fit  to  emhel- 
Ush  hif  Qommanioatioo,  and  which  we 
had  been  the  innocent  instruments  of 
laying  before  the  public.  It  seems 
evident  to  us,  from  the  tone  of  the  let- 
ter, that  Jenkins  has  rather  risen  in 
his  estimation  than  otherwise  in  con- 
aeqpencf  of  this  late  piece  of  legerde- 
main;  and  that,  had  his  friend  been 
the  sufferer  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 


Tomkins  would  probably  have  helped 
himself  to  the  contents  of  his  Bramah 
with  the  same  coolness  which  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  self- constituted 
executor.  There  was  a  superiority  to 
vulgar  prejudice  about  all  this,  which 
(now  that  our  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal consequf  Qces  were  at  an  end)  we 
eould  not  suflldently  admire ;  we  de- 
termined, in  fact,  so  far  were  we  car- 
ried along  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  that,  should  Towkins  anin 
visit  Edinburgh,  we  should  do  onr  Dest 
to  get  up  a  public  dinner  to  him  in  the 
York  Hotel ;  or,  if  that  should  fail, 
(which  is  possible),  we  propose  en- 
tertaining mm — at  the  expense  of  onr 
publisher  — along  with  a  select  party 
at  Ambrose's.  But  let  the  philosc^hie 
Bagman  speak  for  himself: — 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BlACrWOOO's  MAGAZINE. 


Respected  Sib» 

Eera  I  am--all  ali^fi  and,  as  you 
will  869  by-aadpby,  kicking.  First 
let  BM  •xplain,  however,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  I  have  been  so  long  in  let- 
ting you  know  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
▼et  balanced  accounts  with  this  worid 
in  the  abrupt  manner  represented  in 
your  Magasine  for  August  last.  The 
truth  Is,  i  never  happened  to  east  my 
eyes  upon  the  arliele  in  the  Magaxine 
on  the  subject  of  my  lamented  decease 
till  the  other  day ;  and  I  suppose  that 
my  friend,  firom  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  subject  might  be  annoying  to  me 
in  my  Ute  weak  state  of  health,  had 
forborne  to  give  me  any  hint  that  my 
existence  hi^  ever  been  made  matter 
of  dispute.  Happening,  however,  to 
arrive  the  other  day  at  Doncaster,  in 
my  way  north,  and  seeing  plainly,  from 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which  augur- 
ed nothing  but  a  torrent  of  rain  the 
whole  evening,  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  pushing  on 
for  York  that  night,  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  remain  where  I  was.  After 
finishing  dinner,  and  my  usual  allow- 
ance of  brandy  and  water,  which  It  is 
immaterial  to  specifv  more  particu- 
lariy,  I  found  myself  driven  to  some 
other  plan  to  get  through  the  hours  to 
bedtime,  so  1  asked  the  waiter  if  he 
hnA  such  a  thing  as  an  old  magazine 
In  the  house.  Blackwood,  he  said, 
was  the  only  magasine  they  took  in, 
uA  he  rather  feared  that  the  later 


numbers  had  gone  amissing,  some 
travellers  who  had  a  taste  for  perio- 
dical literature,  having  carried  them 
off  as  a  desperate  resouroe  against  en- 
nui in  their  profbssional  progress 
through  the  West  Riding,  hncr  some 
search,  he  made  a  shift  to  recover  two 
or  three  numbers  of  your  esteemed,  of 
which  the  latest  happened  to  be  that 
for  August,  1837,  containing,  '*  The 
Literary  Remains  of  Isaae  Tomkins, 
-Gent.,  communicated  by  his  literary 
executor,  Peter  Jenkins.*' 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  read  an  ac- 
count of  your  own  death  and  burial  ? 
Perhaps  not.  And,  let  me  tell  yon, 
it  gives  one  a  devilish  disagreeable 
sensation  to  see,  in  an  established  peri- 
odical, the  whole  particulars  of  the 
transaction,  with  the  day,  hour,  and 
precise  mode  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
proceedings  before  the  Coroner,  the 
deodand  leried  upon  the  g^g,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  your  character, 
in  its  political,  professions!,  and  do- 
mestic relations,  accompanied  with 
copious  extracts  from  your  mostprivate 
manuscripts,  and  the  whole  wincung  up 
with  a  promise  of  a  regular  monthly 
issue  of  the  same,  with  a  commentary 
from  the  hand  of  a  fellow  who  calls 
himself  your  executor,  and  whom  you 
know,  from  old  experience,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unceremonious  ^nd  un- 
principled dogs  travelling  the  Nor- 
thern Circuit.  There  was,  in  fact,  so 
much  that  was  un(][ue8tionably  true  in 
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the  narrative )  le  much  that  I  had  a 
dwagreeable  consciousness  might  be 
true  in  the  portrait ;  and,  above  ally 
tlie  indisputable  genuineness  of  eYcrj 
scrap  of  the  MS.  which  stared  me  in 
the  face  in  print ; — and  this  again 
mingled  with  so  strong  a  persuasion 
that  the  story  could  not  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars be  correct,  and  that  Tomkins 
had  not  ceased  to  be,  notwithstanding 
the  plausible  evidence  to  the  contraryi 
-—that  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  you 
the  state  of  bewilderment  in  which 
the  first  perusal  of  this  perplexing 
article  left  me.  I  remember  perfectly 
the  dinner  in  the  Commercial  Room 
on  the  15th  ;  and  as  I  had  about  that 
time  got  involved  in  some  disagreeable 
discussions  with  my  principals,  it  is 
quite  possible  I  may  have  been  a 
little  out  of  spirits,  and  may  have 
taken  rather  more  than  was  consistent 
with  mv  usual  temperate  habits.  As  to 
the 'going  down,  however,  upon  my 
knees,  that  is  all  fudge — one  of  those 
calumnies  of  which  1  have  so  often 
been  the  victim,  and  which  people 
will  persist  In  repeating,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  asseverations  to  the  con- 
trary. I  am  even  satisfied  that  I  was 
perfectly  sober  at  the  time  of  mount- 
ing my  giff,  though  I  believe  a  sort  of 
haziness  cud  come  over  me  as  I  was 
clearing  the  town,  evidently  attribu^ 
table  to  the  usual  eifect  of  the  even- 
ing air.  As  to  the  race  with  the 
coaches,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  given  so  minutely  by  Jenkins, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  cer- 
tainly have  a  confused  remembrance 
of  a  confounded  shouting  and  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  a  sensation  of  being 
shot  like  a  projectile  from  a  cannon 
against  a  waol. 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel, 
I  Mw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 

And  a  slight  flash  came  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther. 

Of  the  occurrences  that  may  have 
taken  place  during  the  next  month  I 
am  altogether  unconscious.  That  pe- 
riod is  a  blank  to  me.  I  am  told  I 
was  picked  up  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lltv,  having  come  in  contact  with  a 
mile-etone,  and  conveyed  to  the  Hen 
and  Chickens,  where  I  lay  for  some 
weeks  in  a  complete  stupor,  and  with- 
out any  prospect  of  recovery.  Matters, 
however,  took  a  favourable  turn  unex- 
pectedly ;  and  about  the  end  of  Au- 
gust I  was  again  en  foot^  thou^^  suf- 


fering at  times  from  a  sort  of  vertigo, 
daring  which  I  believe  I  oooasionaliy 
uttered  extravagances  which  were 
whimsical  enough.  They  tell  me.  for 
instanee,  that  on  one  occasion,  during 
one  of  these  fits,  I  had  a  complete 
blow-up  with  an  old  friend  of  my  own, 
a  gentlemanly,  inoffensive,  elderly  per- 
sonage, who  happened,  in  the  eonrse  of 
conversation,  to  set  me  rl^ht  about 
somebody's  address  which  f  had  mis- 
taken. I  am  told  that  I  turned  upon 
him  like  a  tiger,  accused  him  of 
fawning,  flatteriog,  glozing,  and  trying 
to  injure  m^  credit  with  my  old  em<* 
ployers ;  said  he  could  set  his  tongue 
to  any  tune,  and  so  forth.  Where* 
upon  he,  too,  lost  his  temper,  retorted 
in  a  similar  strain,  and  words  ran  so 
high,  that  both  of  us  were  bound  over, 
though  that  was  not  necessary,  to  keep 
the  peace.  This  was  not  the  worst) 
for  it  seems,  though  I  can  hardly  be« 
lieve  it,  that  a  question  having  arisen 
in  the  Commercial  Room,  whether  the 
Ballot  should  be  introduced  in  the 
Election  of  Members  of  the  "  Bag- 
man's Union,"  I,  though  at  the  time 
confined  to  bed,  wrote  a  long  epbtle 
to  the  President  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position ;  though,  as  you  well  know,  I 
have  all  my  life  been  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  ballot,  and  never  could  in  my 
senses  have  recommended  the  adoption 
of  so  rascally  and  shufiilng  a  proceed^ 


ing. 
It 


was  during  my  confinement  at 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  that  Jenkins 
appears  to  have  possessed  himself  of 
the  manuscripts,  of  which  he  made  so 
unceremonious  a  use.  Now  that  I 
look  back  on  the  matter,  I  reallv  can*t 
help  admiring  the  promptitnae  and 
self-possession  which  characterised  his 
proceedings.  As  we  had  been  on 
terms  of  considerable  iptimacy  for 
years  before,  arising  from  a  congeni- 
ality of  pursuits  and  views  on  many 
points,  Jenkins  was  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  mv  turn  for  composition, 
and  was  aware  that  the  contents  of  my 
Bramah  might  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
count in  the  way  of  business.  No 
sooner  did  he  set  eyes  upon  the  ac- 
count of  my  accident  in  the  Journal, 
than  his  line  was  immediately  taken. 
If  I  died,  as  was  most  probable,  no 
one  was  likely  ever  to  ask  a  Question 
about  the  matter ;  and  even  if  I  re- 
covered, it  was  clear  that  long  before 
the  abstraction  of  the  papers  vras  dis- 
covered^ he^  Jenkins^  would 'be  tn 
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possession  of  their  equivalent  in  hard 
cash,  which,  when  once  in  his  pocket* 
he  knew  it  would  he  no  light  matter 
to  extract  from  that  receptacle.  He 
hurried,  accordingly,  on  the  wings  of 
friendship  to  Birmingham,  made  his 
way  to  the  room  where  I  was,  insisted 
on  keeping  watch  alone  by  my  bed- 
side, and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the 
room  cleared  and  the  door  fairly  shut, 
insinuated  his  hand  into  my  breeches 
pocket  (they  were  lying  on  a  chair), 
and  drawing  out  the  key  of  my  Bra- 
mah,  coolly  helped  himself  to  such 
portion  of  its  contents  as  appeared  to 
him  to  bo  most  readily  convertible  into 
cash,  borrowing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sovereis'n  or  two,  for  which  he  punc- 
tually left  his  note  of  hand.  Nelt 
morning  he  disappeared,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  summons  from  Wolverhampton, 
telling  the  landlord,  with  much  feeling, 
that  any  trifling  expense  which  he  had 
incurred  might  be  put  down  to  my 
account  along  with  the  expenses  of  my 
funeral,  and  would  he  readily  defray- 
ed by  the  surviving  and  afflicted  reui- 
tives. 

Devilish  clever  thing  of  Jenkins  I 
must  say ! — ^when  he  takes  a  thing  in 
hand  he  does  it  thoroughly.  I  remem- 
ber being  once  asked  whom  I  took  to 
be  the  first  Bagman  in  England  ?  I 
answered  modestly,  as  Hannibal  did 
on  a  similar  occasion,  that  Jenkins  was 
the  second.  In  fact,  for  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  road,  for  puffing 
off  an  unsaleable  article,  getting  a 
doubtful  bill  discounted,  picking  the 
lock  of  a  friend*s  writing-desk,  doing 
a  greenhorn  generally,  and  steering 
through  life  in  such  a  manner  as  just 
to  keep  a  little  to  windward  of  the 
law,  1  have  rarely  seen  his  equal. 

So  much  for  the  explanation  of  the 
process  by  which  the  manuscripts,  all 
of  which  I  avow  to  be  mine,  have 
reached  vour  hands.  As  Jenkins 
doubtless  has  already  touched  the  cash 
for  those  enclosed  in  his  first  letter,  if, 
in  fact,  he  has  not  drawn  upon  you  on 
the  strength  of  future  consignments, — 
I  am  aware  it  is  now  too  late  to  say 
any  thing  as  to  the  past ;  but  since  the 
ice  is  broken,  I  don  t  see  why  I  should 
not  turn  the  balance  of  my  composi- 
tion to  account,  by  enlightening  the 
public  and  lining  my  own  pockets  at 
the  same.  "  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui 
miscuit  utile  dulci." 

To  say  the  truth,  I  have  more  time 
on  mj  hand?  eX  present  than  I  Vnojr 


very  well  how  to  dispose  of,  having 
come  at  last  to  a  decided  split  wi£ 
my  old  employers,  Littlejohn  and  Co. 
In  fact,  we  had  been  going  on  so 
uncomfortably  for  a  long  time  past, 
that  I  saw  the  thing  must  come  to  a 
point  sooner  or  later,  and  can*t  say  I 
am  sorry  now  that  our  connexion  is 
at  an  end ;  for  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  shabby  than  their  whole  mode 
of  doing  business,  whether  as  regarded 
the  public  or  their  own  agents.  Oon*t 
suspect  me  of  any  wish  to  procure  a 
situation  with  the  rival  firm  of  Water- 
loo-house ;  God  knows  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  praise  them,  for  many  a 
squabble  we  have  had  in  matters  of 
business ;  and  their  traveller,  at  the 
time  they  wero  braziers  to  the  King 
used  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  me  if  we  met 
in  the  course  of  a  journey.  But  this  I 
must  say  for  them,  that  they  did  busi- 
ness in  a  fair  and  liberal  style.  If  they 
charged  a  good  price,  they  gave  a  good 
article  in  return ;  all  the  world  knew 
their  word  was  as  good  as  their  bond ; 
they  paid  to  the  day  without  shuffling 
or  putting  off;  treated  their  cleri^ 
handsomely,  besides  giving  them  a  su- 
perannuated allowance ;  stood  by  an 
old  friend  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
when  they  were  elbowed  out  of  the 
trade  by  our  dashing  new  Brumma- 
gem firm  of  Littlejohn  and  Co.,  they 
left  as  fair  a  character  on  *  Change  as 
any  house  I  have  known  in  the  line. 
As  for  their  successors,  I  declare  it 
often  hurts  my  conscience  to  think 
that  I  should  have  travelled  for  them 
so  long,  or  helped  to  keep  up  such  a 
svstem  of  swindling  and  imposition  on 
the  public.  At  first,  it  is  true,  there 
were  some  respectable  monied  men  in 
the  concern ;  but  they,  taking  fright 
when  they  saw  the  way  in  which  bu^- 
ness  was  managed,  one  by  one  adver- 
tised  out,  and  we  were  left  at  last  with 
three  or  fouradventurers,  withouteither 
capital  or  credit  among  them.  After 
that,  flash  advertisements  of  cheap 
goods  of  the  newest  patterns,  which, 
in  fact,  were  perfect  rubbish — abuse 
of  every  other  person  in  the  trade — 
accommodation  Dills,  which,  I  verily 
believe,  that  more  than  once  the  old 
firm  good-naturedly  retired, — and  a 
system  of  commission  agencies  aU 
over  the  country,  were  the  expedients 
resorted  to,  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  business,  till  the  partners  should 
be  able  to  feather  their  nests  and 
T^tire.     *Tis  a  perfect  surprise  to 
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me  that  tlie  concern  has  gone  on 
till  now  without  a  crash,  for  they 
have  been  twenty  times  on  the  eve 
of  bankruptcy,  and  I  don't  see  how 
it*s  possible  for  them  to  weather 
the  storm  much  longer.  But  if  they 
cheated  the  public,  they  might  at  least 
have  been  expected  to  be  honest  to 
their  own  clerks  and  agents  ;  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  after 
repeatedly  promising  to  take  me  into 
partnership,  or  raise  my  salary,  they 
still  continued  to  put  the  matter  off, 
till  at  last  I  saw  plainly  they  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  their  word  at  all. 
So  says  I^  Gentlemen,  Tm  off — it 
shan't  be  my  fault  if  the  public  are  not 
made  aware  of  two  or  three  particu- 
lars as  to  your  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness;— and  perhaps  I  m'^y  astonish 
the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts  a 
little  by  some  trifling  disclosures  when 
you  come  to  apply  for  your  certifi- 
cate." 

So  we  parted,  and  for  the  present 
I  may  say  I  am  in  a  manner  out  of 
employment  —  pretty  confident,  no 
doubt,  of  a  situation  shortly,  for  I 
have  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  shop  ;  but 
still  not  seeing  my  way  so  clearly  as 
I  could  wish.  I  had  some  thoughts 
lately  of  accepting  an  offer  I  had 
from  Messrs  Raggs  Brothers,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  the  City,  to  become 
their  principal  manager ;  \>ut  hearing 
that  the  situation  had  already  been 
offered  to  another  who  had  declined 
it>  and  having  no  great  opinion  of  the 
stability  of  the  firm,  which  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  rash  speculations, 
I  thought  it  better,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  keep  myself  disengaged.  In 
the  mean-time,  I  am  doing  a  little  for 
the  Canadian  House  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Peltry  and  Co.  of  Montreal,  as  also 
for  the  West  India  firm  of  Sligo  and 
Sons,  though  I  can't  say,  from  present 
appearances,  that  either  concern  is 
likely  to  pay.  Furs  at  this  moment 
are  heavy ;  and  before  I  can  establish 
a  proper  West  India  connexion,  I  fear 
the  demand  for  free  sugar  will  be 
gone.  ^  Still  I  do  what  I  can  to  puff 
the  articles  into  notice,  and  have  only 
to  add,  tliat  any  orders  you  may  have 
it  in  your  power  to  procure  for  either 
of  these  concerns  shall  be  punctually 
attended  to. 

In  this  professional  interregnum  I 


have  naturally  betaken  myself  with 
more  than  usual  interest  to  the  occu« 
pation  and  amusement  afforded  by  the 
pursuits  of  literature ;  which,  even  in 
the  thickest  press  of  week-day  business^ 
the  very  storm  and  whirlwind  of  Bag- 
manship,  1  am  proud  to  say,  1  never 
neglected.  Many  of  my  successful 
speeches  at  mason  lodges,  mechanics' 
institutions,  Shakspeare  clubs,  beef- 
steak ditto,  the  Coalhole,  the  Cockpit, 
the  Free  and  Easy,  with  other  social 
and  benevolent  institutions,  I  have 
carefully  revised,  and  am  now  about 
to  commit  in  an  authentic  form  to  an 
indulgent  public*  Having  always, 
however,  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in 
politics,  and  having  watched  the  course 
of  men  and  measures  for  some  time 
past  with  some  attentioft,  I  think,  and 
with  that  degree  of  impartiality  which 
enables  me  to  take  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  affairs — (not  to  mention  a 
strong  persuasion  that  in  these  stirring 
times  politics  pay  decidedlv  better  than 
general  literature,  which,  like  a  bill  at 
six  months,  is  scarcely  discountable, 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice)  I  have 
chiefiy  employed  my  leisure  time  in 
matters  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  political  events  or  characters  of  the 
day  •  nor  do  I  think  you  will  greatly 
wonder,  considering  the  individuals  and 
the  policy  which  have  dictated  the  re- 
flections, that  these  have  taken  the  form 
of  satire,  invective,  or  regret,  rather 
than  of  panegyric.  If  any  one  quotes 
against  me  *<  facit  indignatio  versus," 
and  attributes  the  whole  to  private  - 
feeling,  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 
formally  denying  the  charge.  I  shall 
always  maintain  to  my  dying  day  that 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministers, 
in  refusing  me  that  place  under  the 
Poor- Law  Commission,  for  value  re- 
ceived, after  the  distinct  promise 
made  to  my  friend,  M'Tape,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  unbusinesslike  and 
disreputable.  But  as  I  don't  wish  to 
mix  up  my  own  personal  quarrels 
with  my  views  of  general  politics,  let 
every  one  form  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  opinions  exnreased ; 
I  offer  the  articles  such  as  tney  are> 
and  intending  purchasers  must  sa- 
tisfy themselves  as  to  their  soundness. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  should  the 
samples  now  sent  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
you  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  to  any 
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ameunt,with  goods  ofthe  same  quality  anotlier  Maiden  Queen.     The  only 

(warranted),  either  by  wholesale  or  re*  point  of  resemblance,  I  fear,  between 

tdii.  N.B. — A  handsome  discount  for  the  present  portion  of  the  nineteenth 

ready  money.  century  and  the  sixteenth,  so  far  as 

As  the  simplest  plan,  I  have  copied  regards  England.      Then  we  were 

from  my  diary  the  trifles  to  which  I  feared  and  honoured  abroad— now 

aliude,juBt  as  they  were  set  down  from  over-reached  or  laughed  at— cheated 

day  to  day,  and  accompanied  with  any  by  France  and  bullied  by  Russia— 

observations  which  I  find  there,  ex-  then  combining   in   our  councils  a 

planatory  of  the  occasions  which  gave  depth  and  variety  of  talent  without 

rise  to  them.  a  parallel ;  now  seemingly  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  Oxenstem*8  problem— 

Stoekton-ttpon-TeeSi  "  quam  parva  sapientia  r^itur  mun* 

614  Ju^,  1837,  10  o'clock,  p.m.^  dus."    Eheal 
8ol— After  two  centuries  we  have 

See  how  after  ages  dwindle 

From  the  form  their  sires  displayed ; 
Coxcombs  lounge,  and  thimblers  swindle 
*        Where  the  wise  and  worthy  swayed. 
If  ye  heed  the  worldly  bustle 

That  on  earth  around  you  swam, 
Pitt,  contemplate  Rice  and  Russell, 

Shade  of  Burleigh,  look  on  Lamb  I 

Bytheby-^now  Ithinkofit,Ihave  have  written  before  him  in  '<  veiy 

aot  tried  my  huid  on  a  sonnet  for  choice  Italian,**  by  the  neglect  of  this 

tome  time.     Let  me  see  whether  it  rule,  which  it  would  have  cost  him  no 

has  lost  its  cunning.    N.B. — To  keep  more  trouble  to  observe  than  it  costs 

lo  the  strict  measure,  without  which  me  to  make  this  additional  tumbler ; 

it  Is  nought.    Even  Wordsworth  him-  if,  indeed,  as  in  this  last  case,  it  would 


•elf,  the  greatest  master  of  the  sonnet,    not  have  proved  a  pleasure  rather  than 
epoila  many  of  his  to  my  ear,  perhaps 
too  curiously  tutored  by  those  who 


ON  THE  ACCESSION  OF  VlCTOElA. 

A  virgin  Queen !  The  words  bring  back  the  dayd 
Of  that  "  fair  Vestal  throned  by  the  West," 
Of  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  the  rest 
That  spread  our  glory  like  a  beacon's  blaze 

Seen  over  land  and  sea ; — that  Court,  a  mate 
Of  sages,  statesmen  of  high-hearted  breast. 
Heroes,  and  poets  worthy  to  invest 
The  deeds  or  heroes  in  undying  lays. 

Wouldst  thou.  Fair  Queen,  those  golden  days  recall  ? 
Like  men  with  hers  thy  counsellors  must  be ; 
A  nation*8  honour  takes  its  rise  or  fall 

From  those  that  guide  its  councils ;  therefore  she 
Who  seeks  the  glory  and  the  good  of  all 
Must  choose  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  free. 

Are  such  extinct  ?    The  train  of  chiefk  and  sages 
That  should  in  peace  enlighten,  or  defend 
In  War,  a  nation^ — are  they  at  an  end  ? 
Have  we  no  names  that  shall  in  history's  pages 

Shine  bright  as  theirs,  and  live  for  after  ages  ? 
Yes,  we  can  boast  of  men  who  will  not  bend 
With  every  breath,  who  make  their  prize  and  end 
Honour,  and  scorn  to  serve  for  meaner  wages. 

Great  names,  nor  few.     One  only  let  me  breathe. 
The  name  of  England's  greatest,  noblest  son : 


Who  slow  to  draw  the  swordy  and  prompt  to  shf athe* 
Id  peace  his  proudest  Tictories  bath  won :— 
l^lending  the  soldier's,  statesman's,  Datriot*a  wreath* 
Among  the  worthy  worthiest^— Wellington. 

TO  LORD  MELBOURNS. 

Men  praise  thee,  Melbourne,  as  of  conTerse  gay* 

And  joyous  look ;  the  banquet  formed  to  cheer^ 

And  fit  to  catch  the  eye  and  soothe  the  ear 

Of  maid  or  matron :  Of  the  moths  that  play 
On  gilded  wing  round  royalty's  warm  ray 

The  brightest  thou  I  yet  might  thy  consoienee  fear 

That  other  qualities  were  needed  here 

To  aocomplish  him  who  England's  realm  would  fway. 
A  wakeful  and  far-seeing  eye  to  scan 

Our  empire's  range ;  sagacity  to  sound 

The  depths  of  policy  and  heart  of  man ; 
Labour,  and  zeal,  and  faith,  with  knowledge  erowned 

Of  Heaven's  high  will  in  Nature's  wondrous  plan. 

And  virtue  firm  in  sorest  trials  found. 

Melbourne,  I  blame  not  that  thou  lovest  so  well* 

To  linger  in  the  laay  lap  of  ease  | 

That,  skilled  with  toys  alone  each  hour  to  pleasai 

No  noble  deeds  of  thine  our  annals  swell. 
I  blame  not,  that  thy  fond  desires  rebel 
.  Vainly  against  the  power  of  Timers  decrees ; 

That,  draining  Circe's  cup  even  to  the  lees. 

Thou  should'st  be  still  the  captive  of  her  spell* 
Therein  as  counsellors  use  thine  own  heart 

And  will :  if  virtue  has  no  charms  for  thee* 

If  'tis  thy  choice  to  play  so  poor  a  part« 
With  Heaven,  not  man«  thy  condemnation  be  I 

But  this  I  blame,  that,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  darsst  to  rule  a  land  so  pure  and  free. 

TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  ON  HEARINO  HIM  iiCCUSED  OF  REVOLUTIONARY 
PRUfCIPLSS. 

I  listen,  RuMell !  with  a  mild  surprise. 

When  men  accuse  thee  of  some  dark  design 

(As  if  thou  wert  a  second  Catiline) 

Against  the  throne  and  altar.     He  who  tries 
The  desperate  venture  of  conspiracies. 

And  would  be  greatly  wicked,  must  combine 

Firm  heart,  deep  head,  a  will,  not  weak  like  thin^. 

But  strong  to  do,  to  suffer,  and  despise 
Danger  or  death.    Pondering  on  this#  I  can 

With  an  approving  conscience  take  my  ground. 

And  say ; — that  not  with  thee  the  hea!d  to  plan 
Or  hand  to  execute  such  schemes  is  found ; 

In  fact  a  smaller,  shallower,  shabbier  man. 

The  Sun  encounters  not  in  all  his  round. 

Five  sonnets  finished ;  and  the  turn*  as  I  must  be  off  for  Darlington  be- 

bier  also  as  I  declare ; — and  the  watch-  times  to-morrow  morning.      But  are 

man  in  the  street  below  calling  past  the  sheets  sufficiently  aired  ?  "  There's 

twelve  o'clock.     High  time  for  bed,  the  respect  must  give  us  patise." 

Is  that  the  warming-pan  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come  let  md  datch  thee-^ 

Why— So !— being  gone  (i,  e.  the  damp) 

I  am  a  man  again. 
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m  Jufy,  1837 — On  looking  at 
yesterday  nighfs  entry  this  moment 
It  certainly  seems  to  me  a  little  inco- 
Herenty  but  as  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  alter  any  thing  after  it  is  once 
set  down,  tremseat  cum  cateris. 

February,  1838. — Things  are  plidn- 
ly  coming  to  a  crisis.  I  see  clearly 
that  Littlejohn  &  Ck>.  only  wish  to 
keep  me  off  from  day  to  day,  and 
have  not  the  least  intention  of  taking 
me  into  partnership.  They  have  cir- 
culated a  8tory>  that  I  had  been  heard 
to  say  in  the  north  that  they  had 
done  little  business  the  year  before, 
and  were  likely  to  do  less  the  next 
— ^by  which  they  caid  I  had  damaged 
their  credit  so  much,  that  the  Messrs 
RaggSf  to  whom  they  were  under  ac- 
commodation,  had  come  upon  them  for 
immediate  payment.  What  I  did  say 
was  the  very  reverse — though,  as  usual, 
no  one  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
so.  But,  this  is  all  a  feint  to  get 
rid  of  me.  Pleasant  I  -considering 
how  often  I  have  stretched  a  point  in 
their  behalf— and  that  by  connecting 
myself  with  their  shabby  concern  I 
lost  an  excellent  chance  of  steady  em- 
ployment from  the  old  house,  who 
would  have  come  down  handsomely 
at  that  time  to  secure  my  services. 

It  just  occurred  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  this  sub-add  state  of  mind,  when 


the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  begin- 
ning to  curdle,  must  be  the  very  best 
condition  in  the  world  for  penning  a 
few  Epigrams; — your  own  private 
grievances,  of  course,  promoting  won- 
uerfully  your  sympathy  for  those  of 
the  public.  It  is  wonderful,  by  the  by, 
how  totally  Epigrams  seem  to  have 
slipped  out  of  our  modem  literature. 
Taking  up  the  "  Elegant  Extracts** 
the  other  day,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  many  good  Epigrams  the  last  cen- 
tury had  to  boast  of.  U  there  any  one 
who  could  quote  a  dozen,  even  toler- 
able, to  which  the  present  can  lay 
claim?  I  fear  not.  But  do  you  mean, 
Tomkins,  to  say  your  own  are  an  ex- 
ception ?  Not  in  the  least — I  shall  be 
very  well  pleased  if  I  can  go  the 
length  of  saying,  with  Martial,  that 
among  them — 

"  Sunt  bona,  sunt  qiuedain  mcdiocria  " — 

Of  course  there  will  never  be  wanting 
some  good-natured  classical  friend  to 
complete  the  line  by  adding  the — 
f  Sunt  mala  phira, " 

No  matter. — They  are  a  pleasant 
way  of  expectorating  a  little  super- 
fluous bile,  and  so  down  they  go  in 
my  Tablets — vaiearU  quantum.  Let 
that  Magnifico,  now  Governor- Gene- 
neral  of  the  Canadas,  as  highest  in 
rank,  take  precedence. 


BBASONS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  FOBBIGN  AMBASSADOR. 


How  comes  it  Durham's  sent  abroad  on  embassies  to  roam  ? 
His  claim  is  this — ^he  makes  himself  unbearable  at  home. 

2, 
Nature  made  Durham,  Tve  a  strong  suspicion. 
With  all  this  wormwood  in  his  composition. 
Like  Hodson's  bitter  ale,  whose  destination 
Is  not  for  home  cansumpt,  but  exportation. 


A  NEW  EXPERIMENT  IN  STATE-CHEMI8TRT. 


Of  old  it  was  the  practice  to  appease 
With  oU  the  motion  of  the  stormy  seas : 
To  still  Sedition's  waves,  our  modem  tribe 
Of  quacks,  not  oil,  but  vinegar  prescribe. 


Through  Alpine  rocks  great  Hannibal,  they  say. 
Melted  with  vinegar  his  tedious  way. 
Durham  I  if  there,— thou  wouldst,  in  my  opmion, 
Haye  been  a  treasure  to  the  Carthaginian. 
He  needed  nothing  else,  his  path  to  clear. 
But  that  sour  visage  for  his  pioneer. 
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Positiyely,  however,  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  a  joke.  Tlunk  of  a 
Governor- General  sent  to  conciliate  Canada,  whose  native  arrogance,  vanity, 
and  virulence,  have  recently  been  cultivated  in  the  school  of  Russian  despotism. 
Is  the  knout  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  pacifying  the  Canadas  ? 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  EARL  OF  DURHAM. 

A  province  stands  in  rebel  arms  arrayed 

Against  her  Parent  Power :  deep  discontent. 

Long  muttered,  like  the  growling  thunder  pent 
In  yon  red  cloud,  has  now  its  flash  betrayed. 
And  launched  its  bolt :  by  lake  aud  forest  glade. 

Where  Peace  her  varied  blessings  should  have  blent. 

Blood  has  been  spilt.     What  Arbiter  is  sent 
To  end  a  struggle,  only  to  be  stayed 
By  one  of  wise  resolve  and  temper  bland  ? 

Durham,  are  these  in  thee  so  clearly  shown. 
That  thou  the  maladies  of  that  sick  land 

Shouldst  hope  to  medicine  ?     He  is  flt  alone 
A  nation's  rankling  passions  to  command, 

Who  first  has  learned  the  task  to  curb  Ms  own. 

Here  are  three  on  the  ex- Middlesex  Goose,  which  I  flatter  myself  are,  upon 
the  whole,  pretty  bad : — 

We*re  all  agreed  that  Joseph  is  a  goose. 

Yet  think  his  noisy  gabble  nas  its  use. 

Joo  of  our  income  saves  some  fraction  small : 

Home's  geese  did  more :  thef/  saved  her  Capital  (Capitol). 

IMPROMPTU  BY  MR  E.  ELLtCE,  ON  HEARING  THE  ABOVE.    ^ 

Joe  may  not  match,  perhaps,  the  Roman  geese  ; 
But,  faith,  he  diddled  the  lame  ducks  of  Greece, 

DITTO  BY  MR  SHEIL. 

Who  says  we*ve  not  a  classic  House  of  Commons  ? 
When  Hume*s  a  Greek,  and  most  of  us  are  Romans  / 

Happening  to  turn  over  Politian  the  other  day  I  met  with  the  following,  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian of  the  day  :^ 

Mores,  Ingeniuro,  Musas,  Sophiamque  supremam. 
Vis  uno  dicam  nomine  ?     Marsilius. 

Perhaps  the  complimentary  turn  of  these  verses  may  be  imitated  in  a  modern 
instance.     Will  this  do  ?  ^ 

Come  spell  in  three  letters,  my  boy.  If  yon  can. 
Rogue,  libeller,  coward,  and  mendicant. — Dan. 

Here  is  another  by  our  own  English  Epigrammatist,  Henry  Owen— (con- 
foundedly cramp,  by  the  by),— which  I  beg  to  dedicate  to  my  friend,  Mr 
Edward  EUice,  the  gentleman  so  creditably  known  in  the  City. 

Se  solum  Labienus  amat,  miratur,  adorat 
Non  mode  se  solum,  se  quoque  solus  amat. 

Ned  loves  but  Ned  alone,  *tis  said ; 
Quite  right,  for  Ned  alone  loves  Ned. 

WhUe  I  am  about  it  let  me  try  another  translation.    I  think  I  shall  inscribe 
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tbifl  on  tha  fly-leaf  of  mj  copy  of  Lord  Holland**  Poemi*    'Tb  by  Sabinus, 
a  Gennan  Epigrammatut  of  the  16th  century. 

In  Plutum  malum  poetam  led  diTitem. 

Esurieos  jquna  tamen  non  fecit  Homenu ; 
Tu  jejuna^  satur^  carmina^  Plute>  facis. 

No  empty  lines  e*er  flowed  from  Homer*8  tongue^ 
Though  on  an  empty  stomach  oft  he  sung :   • 
Your  Muse,  my  HoUandy  has  reversed  the  rule» 
Your  lines  are  ompty^  though  your  8tomach*s  full. 

Something  coarse  that  last  line^  perhaps^  but  let  it  go. 

One  poor  poet  naturally  reminds  me  of  another — Lord  John  Enssell.  I  have 
just  been  reading  some  of  his  venomous  speeches  on  the  Spanish  question. 
Can't  he  let  the  unlucky  claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne  alone  ?  This  is  cert^nly 
the  most  unrelenting  persecution  ever  heard  of. 

Insatiate  monster,  will  not  one  sufiiee  ? 

What  wolf  your  sire,  what  tigress  was  your  mother  ? 

Most  foullv  murdered  one  Don  Carlos  lies. 

And  wonld  you  now  exterminate  anotker  f 

THE  PUZZLE. 

'Tis  hard  to  tell.  Lord  John,  when  you  compose. 
Which  is  more  sad,  your  poetry  or  prose ; 
Again,  our  judgment  hesitates  a  while. 
If  worse  your  written,  or  your  spoken  style : 
But  thus  perplexed,  I  must  have  leave  to  say — 
Who  likes  your  speeches^  may  he  like  your  play  I 

THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

Johnny,  'twas  sure  a  sad  quandary. 
That  nukde  you  our  Home  Secretary ; 
Where  could  we  find  (I  never  flatter) 
One  less  at  home  in  any  matter  ? 

aSASON  BT  LORD  JOHN  70R  KEEPING  MINISTERS  IN  POWSIl. 

Tories,  if  for  your  Queen  you*d  gain 

One  prosperous  or  peaceful  hour. 
Your  only  course  is  to  maintain 

Us  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  power. 

Thus  every  voice  you're  sure' to  win, 

And  flx  her  throne  beyond  a  doubt; 
For  we'll  be  loyal  if  we're  in. 

And  you'll  be  loyal  though  you're  out. 

March  8.-— People  are  fond  of  it  was  the  intention  of  hononrable 

sneering  at  the  political  consistency  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of 

of  our   present   Foreign   Secretary,  the  house  to  form  a  Government  by  a 

I  have  just  been  reading  Lord  Stan-  coalition  between  the  honourable  Ba- 

ley's  speech  on  Sir  William  Moles-  ronet,  the  member  for  Leeds,  and  his 

worth's  motion,  in  which  he  makea  right  hononrable  friend  near  him,  the 

the  following  agreeable  remarks: —  member  for  Tamworth ;  now  he  knew 

'<  The  noble  Lord  had  supposed  'that  not  whether  his  noble  fnead  the  Seere- 
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tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  any  in- 
tention of  forming  part  of  that  Admin- 
istration ;  but  if  h9  did  not,  bis  noble 
friend  would  perhaps  allow  him  to 
say>  that  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  to  which  his  memory  oould  go 
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back,  it  would  be  theon/y  Administra- 
tion which  his  noble  friend  had  not 
formed."  (Cheers  and  roars  of  laugh- 
ter). Roars  of  laughter  are  all  Tory 
wellj  but  1  beg  in  mitigation  to  sug- 
gest the  following  doubt. 


Full  many  a  Minbtry  I'Te  seen* 

For  now  twice  twenty  years ; 
And  stillj  whate*er  the  list  has  been. 

There  "  Palmerston"  appears. 
I  wish  to  know»  for  much  I  shun 

Too  quickly  to  condemn : 
Did  they  all  rat  to  Palmerstonj 

Or  Palmerston  to  them  f 


CONSISTIKOY. 


Temple  through  erery  varying  creed  has  ranged,    \ 
Yet  thinks  perhaps  his  principles  unchanged ; 
So  seems  it  to  the  chaise- borne  traveller's  eye 
That  he  stands  still,  "vrhile  trees  and  towers  rush  by. 


January  18. — I  have  always  had 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  Glenelg, 
but  really,  after  such  an  expose  as 
that  made  by  Brougham  of  his 
Colonial  proceedings  the  other  night, 
what  can  be  said  fdr  him  ?  Un- 
able to  answer  satisfactorily  a  sin- 
gle question;  obliged  to  admit,  that 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  rebellious 
demonstrations  in  Canada,  and  when 
the  bewildered  Gosford  applied  to  him 
for  instructions  how  to  act,  he  had, 
after  the  delay  of  months,  and  after 
promises  without  end,  sent  him  in- 
structions to  do  exactly  what  he 
liked  best  t  The  safety  of  on6  of  our 
most  important*  Colonies  Is  threatened 
for  months  on  end,  not  by  concealed 
but  avowed  traitors,  and  our  Colonial 
Secretary  quietly  allows  things  to 
take  their  course.  Rebellion  bursts 
out  at  last,  and  it  is  found  that  not 
one  single  step  has  been  taken  to  meet 
it.  Glenelg*s  preparation  for  action 
reminds  us  exceedinglv  of  Sir  Abel 
Haudy's,  when  the  castle  took  fire. 

"  Bob  Handy,   Wb«re*s  your  fiunons 
preparation  for  extloguiabing  flames  ? 
'    Sir  AM.  It  is  not  mixed. 

Boh.  Where*!  your  fire  escape  ? 

Sir  A,  liU  Dot  fixed. 

Boh,  Where's  your  patent  fire-engine  ? 

Sir  A,  It*s  on  the  road. 

Boh.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Sir  A,  I  don't  know.     Stay»  Bob.      I 
have  it.     Perhaps  it  will  go  out  of  itself.'* 


Precisely  the  modem  Invention  for 
putting  down  rebellion  anticipated. 
"  Let  it  alone— perhaps  it  will  go  out 
of  itself.**  Perhaps  not.  What  then? 
Just  suppose  such  a  case  as  this  of 
Canada  happening  in  an  ordinary 
case  between  principal  and  agent. 
Only  think  of  any  intelligent  bag- 
man admitting  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  answered  a  letter  of 
importance  or  not ;  or  that  knowing 
that  a  customer  was  on  the  eve  of  in- 
solvenc;^,  he  had  never  protested  his 
bill,  or  intimated  the  dishonour  to  the 
indorser  ?  Why,  the  thing  could  not 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment. 

What  a  character  Glenelg,  good 
easy  man,  would  have  made  for  the 
Castle  of  Indolence!  Had  he  been 
alive  in  Thomson*8  days,  he  would 
certainly  have  bad  the  ohief— one  can*t 
say  the  most  active  part-»in  the  poem 
assigned  to  him.  I  don't  like  much  to 
meddle  with  Thomson's  beautiful 
verses,  but  perhaps  Jemmy's  ghost 
may  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  inter- 
polate a  stanta  or  two  in  reference  to 
onr  slumbronfl  Secretary.  I  beg  his 
pardon,  befbrehand,  in  the  words  of 
Spenser  t  — 

«  Then  pardon,  O  most  sacred  happy  spirit. 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive, 
And  steale  from  thee  the  meed  of  thy  due 

merit, 
Which  none  dent  ever,  whilst  thou  wert 

aUve." 
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ADDITIONAL  STANZAS  TO  TBC  CASTLE  OF  INDOLSNCC. 
1. 

And  in  this  hannt  another  gruest  did  bide. 

With  gentle  gifts  adorned  and  classic  lore. 
Whose  generous  youth,  with  duty  for  his  guide. 

To  deeds  of  fame  perchance  hajd.  strength  to  soar. 
But  now  all  thought  of  virtuons  effort  o*er. 

His  languid  powers  confessed  the  wizard's  reign  ; 
Nor  shame  nor  hope  could  touch  his  bosom  more. 

Of  what  he  was,  or  what  he  might  attain  ; 
But  hand  and  foot  y-bonnd,  he  hugged  his  pleasing  chain. 

2. 
And  yet  no  idler  he  professed  to  be. 

To  private  ease  in  quiet  shade  resigned ; 
With  weighty  state  amurs  y- charged  was  he. 

That  asked  no  slothful  hand,  no  careless  mind. 
Unnumbered  tribes  of  many  a  clime  and  kind. 

That  owned  the  gentle  bond  of  England's  sway. 
To  him  committed,  might  employment  find 

To  fill  with  anxious  thoughts  Uie  toilsome  day. 
If  toil  or  anxious  thoughts  to  him  had  found  a  way. 

8. 
But  not  the  eager  calls  that  might  engage 

The  guardian  of  an  empire  without  bound: 
And  not  the  startling  roar  of  rebel  rage 

Can  rouse  Mm  from  that  lethargy  profound. 
He  sits  with  leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground. 

And  scarce  he  seems  to  hear  and  scarce  to  feel ; 
Gazing  on  unread  papers  strewed  around. 

And  piles  of  letters  with  unbroken  seal, — 
Save  when  o'er  all  his  frame  the  gifts  of  Morpheus  steal. 

•  m  m  m  m 

Dozing  again !  like  the  fat  Boy  in  Pickwick.     Is  there  no  wakening  him  ? 
Let  us  see  whether  we  can't  poke  him  up  with  an  epigram  or  two : — 

'*  ConsBOguinens  Let!  Sopor."— ViaoiL. 

Glenelg  often  says,  "  What  can  I  have  to  fear 

In  exchanging  this  world  for  another  ? 
Death's  face  can't  be  strange  to  myself  who  am  here 

On  such  intimate  terms  with  his  brother. 

A  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  A  DIFFEBENCE. 

If  Death  is  a  sleep,  as  the  poets  have  said. 
Our  friend  cannot  feel  tne  transition  extreme ; 

Why  should  he  shun  the  graye,  who  lies  buried  in  bed. 
Or  tremble  at  death,  whose  whole  life  is  a  dream  ? 

THE  WATCHMAN. 

Quis  custoditt  ipsos  cuetodes  t 

Yon*re  to  watch  o'er  the  colonies,  Charlie,  my  dear? 

I'm  glad  if  your  story  be  true : 
But  the  other  arrangements  I'm  anxious  to  hear: 

Pray,  who  is  to  watch  over  you  ? 
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&ETAIBUTION. 

I  donH  in  general  believe  in  ghosts ; 

But  if,  among  our  friends,  a  man  there  he, 
Doom*d  to  revisit  us  from  Pluto*B  coasts^ 

I  can*t  help  thinking  that  Glenelg  is  /te. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  men  sleep  sound  ; 

Their  toils  and  trials  o^er,  they  rest  their  fill. 
He  sleeps  when  he  should  wake,  and  may  be  found 

Hereafter  restless,  when  he  should  lie  still. 

But  perhaps  the  severest  epigram  that  could  well  be  written  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Colonial  Secretary  would  be  simply  to  versify  a  few  sentences  of  the 
eloquent  and  cutting  philippic  in  which  his  blunders  and  inaction,  with  those 
of  the  Do-little  Government  of  which  he  is  the  appropriate  organ,  were  ex- 
posed. Let  us  try  the  passage  in  which  Lord  Brougham,  addressing  his  former 
coUeaguesi  pointed  out  the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  system  of  "  laisser 
aller**  with  the  maintenance  of  any  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 

**  Vigilantibns  non  dormicntibus  jura  subveniunt.** 


You  may  of  vast  possessions  boast 

Across  the  mighty  deep  ; 
In  every  clime,  on  every  coast. 

But  then  you  must  not  sleep. 

From  nations  of  each  tongue  and  hue 

A  tribute  you  may  reap : 
There*s  one  condition,  if  you  dOi 

You  must  not  go  to  sleep. 

Ne*er  on  your  empire  may  the  sun 
His  beams  in  ocean  steep. 

But  round  the  globe  the  girdle  run : 
Why,  then,  you  must  not  sleep. 


You  may  command,  by  force  or  fear. 
Where  hearts  impetuous  leap. 

With  hopes  of  independence  near  ; 
*Twero  madness  there  to  sleep. 

If  tropic  isles  must  6wn  your  reign. 
Where  bondsmen  wildly  weep. 

And  strive  to  burst  their  loosen'd  chain ; 
You  must  not  dare  to  sleep. 

If  countless  tribes  through  Orient  lands 
In  thraldom  you  would  keep. 

With  seeming  soft  and  sUken  bands; 
It  will  not  do  to  sleep. 


A  day  may  come,  when  fate*s  decrees 

Away  your  power  shall  sweep  : 
Thed  fold  your  idle  hands  at  ease. 
Then,  but  not  sooner,  sleep. 


Aprii  ]  ..—I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion the  other  day,  on  which  of  the 
debates  of  the  season  the  Ministry  had 
made  the  paltriest  and  the  shabbiest 
appearance ;  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
answering — That  on  the  Pension  List. 
Particular  individuals  of  the  Minis- 
try may,  no  doubt,  have  made  them- 
selves more  pitiful  on  other  questions. 
Lord  John,  for  instance,  when,  after 
his  high-sounding  denunciation  of  the 
Spottiswodde  conspiracy,  he  was 
caught  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
House,  in  order  to  escape  voting  upon 
the  question, — or  when,  after  threat- 
ening to  bring  the  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  abandoned  his  motion, 
with  the  cool  statement  that  it  had 
only  be^n  made  for  the  porpoM  of  de^ 


monstrating  that  such  motions  should 
never  be  made  at  all.  But  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Pension  List  that 
the  Ministry  as  a  body  best  illustrated 
both  their  want  of  principle  and 
their  want  of  even  that  portion  of  in- 
tellectual ability  which  might  suffice 
to  gloss  over  or  conceal  their  defi- 
ciency in  higher  moral  qualities. 
First,  one  admires  the  native  '*  rat' 
calify'* — for  it  merits  no  other  name — 
of  supporting  a  proposition  which  one 
and  all  of  them  had  denounced  but  a 
twelvemonth  before  as  ''petty,  unjust,** 
"  odious,  and  degrading,** "  calculated 
only  to  gratify  private  animosity  and 
ma&gnity*' — "  fruitless  and  dbgust- 
bg'* — and  this  without  even  the  pre- 
tence that  any  change  in  the  state  of 
the  question  had  occurred— (how/  io- 
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deed>  could  a  question  not  of  policy,  unredeemed  even  by  ingenious  so- 

but  of  justice,  change  its  aspect?)—  phistry,  dexterous  retort,  caustic  sar- 

and  all  this  as  a  sop  to  stay  the  raven-  casms  against  opponents,  or  any  of 

ing  maws  of  the  Radical   horde  by  the  instruments  by  which  an  able  man 

whom,  only  the  week  before,   they  can  contrive  to  give  an  appearance  of 

had  been  insulted  in    a  manner  to  plausibility  even  to  the  worst  of  can- 

which  no    Ministry,    I  believe,   has  ses:  All  one  dreary  dead  level  of  te- 

ever  before  submitted  since  England  dious  imbecility.      "  But  my  muse 

had  a  Parliament.     Next,  the  mise-  labours,  and  thus  she  is  delivered  :** — 
rable,  talentless  tone  of  the  speeches, 

I  sat  and  read  of  Fox  and  Pitt, 

Those  rivals  of  gigantic  fame. 
Old  Harry's  sense  and  Brinsley*8  wit. 

And  Burke*B  sublime  and  deathless  name. 

I  tttmed  and  read  a  later  page. 

Not  less  its  brilliancy  and  force, 
When  Canning's  genius  fired  the  age. 

And  Brougham  pursued  his  meteor  counie. 

And  still  I  read,  and  still  admire 

The  rich  persuasive  powers  of  Peel ; 
And  Stanley's  bright  and  generous  fire» 

Together  leagued  for  Britain's  weaL 

What  worthy  heirs  of  Fox  and  Brougham^ 

Press  against  these  the  opposing  scale  ? 
I  read,  alas!  of  Joseph  Hume, 

And  Daniel  with  the  Irish  TaiL 

I  read  of  Enssell  and  of  Rice, 

Small  in  themselves,  yet  meaner  made, 
Suborned  at  such  a  paltry  price 

The  vulgar  and  the  vile  to  aid. 

Ye  mighty  shades  I  if  aught  below 

Can  reach  you  where  vou  now  abide, 
Some  fiery  indignation  show 

To  touch  your  sons  with  decent  pride  I 

Brougham,  doff  those  robes  thai  sit  so  loose. 

And  to  your  old  arena  come, 
To  crush  with  scorn  that  cackling  goose. 

And  strike  these  Irish  howlers  dumb  ! 

Probably  not  one  of  the  individuals  own  purposes,  finds  himself  totally 
who  thus  disgraced  themselves  on  the  unable  to  control  the  power  he  bad 
question  of  the  Pension  List,  ever  raised,  and  but  for  the  opportune  ap- 
beiieved  it  possible,  three  years  ago,  pearanca  of  his  old  master,  would  oer- 
that  they  would  be  driven,  by  their  tainly  have  .speedily  fallen  a  victim  to 
dependent  position,  into  the  support  of  the  pressure  from  witiiout. 
such  a  measure.  But  how  completely  And  have  not  our  present  Minis- 
have  the  Whig  party  been  doomed  to  ters,  more  than  onne,  been  in  like 
experience  the  fate  of  the  wizard's  ap*  manner  indebted  for  their  eaeap^  to 
prentice  in  Goethe's  ballad,  who,  hay-  the  interference  and  aid  of  their  r 


ing  called  up  the  evil  spirits  and  sot  Utb^  the  Conservatives  ?     Let  us  try 

them  to  work,  as  he  thinks,  for  his  a  translation  of  old  Goethe's  Ballad: 

osa  z^ujiaaLBHALiNo.  the  Ar?asVTics  i»  ¥4oic. 

1.  1. 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister  Since  at  last  the  Master  Wisard 
'flich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben  I .  Forth  tias  goae^  I'll  try  my  iki|i : 
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Uad  nnn  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  WilLen  leben 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt*  iob,  und  den  Braucb, 
Und  mit  Geistestftrko 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Wallel  walle 

Manohe  Strecke, 

Daszy  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse, 

Und  mit  reichem,  Tollem  Sehwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergieeie  i 


Now  liis  spirits  at  mj  summons 

Shall  awake  and  work  my  will ; 
Magic  wordy  and  aign^  and  spelli 

I  like  him  have  noted  true^ 
And  with  strength  of  heart,  ai  well 
Wonders  I  may  do. 
Wander,  wander, 
Here  and  yonder. 
From  the  spring 
Water  bring. 
Fill  the  bath  up  till  it  twlra, 
Bubbling  to  the  very  brim. 


9. 

Und  nun  komm,  du  alter  Besen  I 
Nimm  die  schlechten  Lumpenhiiellcn  I 
Bist  schon  lange  Knecht  gewesen  | 
Nun  erftille  roeinen  WiUen ! 
Auf  zwei  Beinen  stohe, 
Oben  sei  ein  Kopf, 
Eile  nun  und  gehe 
Mit  dem  Wassertopf  I 

Wallel  walle 

Manohe  Streeke, 

Dasz,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse, 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Sehwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesze  I 


Now  step  forth,  thou  ancient  broom- 
stick, 
Don  thy  ragged  garb  anew. 
Drudging  long  has  been  thv  portion. 

Now  prepare  my  will  to  do  t 
On  two  legs  ereetedi  stalk : 

Let  a  head  aboTO  them  sprout. 
Take  the  waterpail  and  walk 
To  thy  task  without : 
Wander,  wander. 
Here  and  yonder. 
From  the  spring 
Water  bring. 
Fill  the  bath  up  till  it  swim. 
Bubbling  to  the  very  brim. 


3. 
Seht,  er  lauft  zum  Ufer  nieder  ; 
Warlich  I  ist  schon  an  dem  Flusse^ 
Und  mit  Blitzesschnelle  wieder 
Ist  er  hier  mit  raschem  Gusse. 
Schon  zum  zweitenmale  I 
Wie  das  Becken  sehwillt  1 
Wie  sich  jede  Schale 
Vol!  mit  Wasser  fuUt  I 

Stehel  stehel 

Denn  wir  haben 

Deiner  Gaben 

VoUgemessen  I — 

Ach,  ich  merk'  es  I  Webe  1  wehe  I 

Hab'  ich  doob  d^  Wort  Tergessenj 


3. 
See  he  hurries  down — already 

In  the  stream  his  pitcher  laves* 
And  with  lightning-speed  retaining 
Empties  here  the  foaming  waves  | 
There,  and  here  again»  I  vpw--< 
Fast  he  fills  tlie  basin*8  sidesi 
Every  inch  and  cranny  now 
See  the  water  hides  I 
Tarry,  tarry, 
Cease  to  carry, 
Poyr  no  more,-* 
Give  o*er,  give  o'er : 
Woe  is  me  I    He  heeds  me  not# 
And  the  word  I  have  forgot. 


4. 
Ach  1  das  Wort,  worauf  am  Ende 
Erdaa  wird,  was  er  gewesen. 
Aoh,  er  lauft  und  bringt  behende  I 
Warst  du  doch  der  alte  Besen  I 
Immerneue  Gtisse 
Bringt  er  sehnell  herein, 
Ach  I  und  hundert  FiUsse 
StQrzen  auf  roich  ein. 

Nein,  nicht  langer 

Kann  ich's  lassen ; 

Will  ihn  fa»en. 

Das  ist  TQcke  1 

Ach  1  nun  wird  mir  immer  banger  I 

Welche  Mienel  welche  Blicket 


4. 

Woe  is  me  I  the  word  which  uttered 

Makes  him  what  he  was  before. 
How  he  flies,  and  fills,  and  empties**^ 
Would  he  were  a  broom  once  more  1 
Still  the  wicked  sprite  keeps  pouring 

Water,  thougli  die  trough  runs  o  er, 
And  a  hundred  streams  are  pouring 
Down  upon  tlie  floor. 
Cease  to  teaze  me. 
Or  I'll  seize  thee  1 
Worse  and  worse. 
The  goblin  flees  me. 
Terror  seizes  on  my  soul  1 
What  grimaces  I  whataseowll 
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5. 


O,  dn  Ausgeburt  der  HoUe  1 
Soil  das  ganze  Haus  ersaufen  ? 
Seh'  ich  iiber  jede  Schwelle 
Doch  achon  Wasaentrdme  laufen. 
£in  yerruchter  Besen, 
Der  nicht  horen  will  I 
Stocky  der  du  gewesen, 
Steh*  doch  wieder  still ! 

Willst*s  am  Ende 

Gar  nicht  lassen  ? 

Will  dich  fassen. 

Will  dich  halten  ; 

Und  das  alte  Holz  behende 

Mit  dem  scharfen  Belle  spalten. 

6. 
Sehtf  da  kommt  er  schleppend  wieder ! 
Wie  ich  mich  nun  auf  dich  werfe^ 
G]eich>  o  Kobold^  liegst  du  nieder ; 
Krachend  trifft  die  glatte  Schurfe. 
Wahrlich !  brav  getroffen  I 
Sehty  er  ist  entzwei  I 
Und  nan  kann  ich  hoffen^ 
Und  ich  athme  frei ! 

Wehel  wehel 

Beide  Theile 

Steh*n  in  Eile 

Schon  als  Knechte 

VoUig  fertig  in  die  Hohe ! 

Hilft  miff  ach  I  ihr  hohen  Machte ! 

7. 
Und  sie  laufen  !  Nass  und  nasser 
Wird'^  im  Saal  und  auf  den  Stufen. 
Welch  cntsetzliches  Gew&sser  1 
Herrund  Meister  I  hdr*mich,rufenl — 
Achy  da  kommt  der  Meister  t 
Herr^  die  Noth  ist  gross  1 
Die  ich  rief,  die  Geister, 
Werd*  ichy  nun  nicht  los. 

"  In  die  Ecke,    . 

Besen  1  Besen ! 

Seid*8  gewesen. 

Denn  als  Geister 

Ruft  euch  nur^  zu  seinem  Zwecke, 

Erst  hervor  der  alte  Meister.*' 


Birth  of  hell,  accuised  broomstick. 

Must  the  house  be  drowned  by  thee  ? 
See^  where  over  floor  and  threshold 

Streams  the  water  like  a  sea ! 
Art  thou  deaf,  confounded  broom-^ 

Wilt  thou  not  obey  my  will  ? 
Once  again  thy  shape  resume. 
Once  again  be  still. 
Wilt  not  cease 
And  go  in  peace  ? 
I  can  catch  thee 
And  despatch  thee ; 
This  sharp  hatchet  here  beside  thee 
Shall  in  pieces  twain  divide  thee. 


Soft  1  the  Goblin  is  returning, 

Soon  shall  he  his  master  know — 
Soon  shall  he  be  iaid  in  quiet, 

Feird  beneath  my  liatcbet*s  blow. 
There  I  had  him— fairly  floor'd— 

Cut,  by  Jupiter !  in  twain  ; 
Now  I  feel  my  hope  restored, 
Now  I  breathe  again : 
But  woe  is  me. 
Now  I  see 
Both  the  halves 
WiU  carriers  be. 
Pail  in  hand^  botli  rise  and  move. 
Aid  roe  1  aid  me,  powers  above. 

7. 
How  they  hurry !  wet  and  wetter 
Grow  the  staircase  and  the  hall ; 
Wliat  a  deluge  dashes  round  me — 

Master,  master,  liear  my  call ! 
Hark !  he  listens,  heaven  be  praised ! 

'<  Aid  in  my  distress  bestow— 
For  the  spirits  I  have  raised, 

Will  not  let  me  go" 

'*  Back,  old  Broom, 
To  thy  room. 
Once  again  thy  shape  resume ; 
But  remember,  spirits  own 
But  the  master's  rule  alone.*' 


But  a  truce  to  politics^  of  which  I 
am  tired  for  the  present.  One  other 
fragment  from  my  diary  shall  close 
my  extracts  for  this  months  and  it  shall 
be  of  a  more  domestic  character.  You 
probably  remember  that  last  confound- 
ed snow-storm  which  returned  again 
so  unexpectedly  in  February.  The 
consequence  was*  that  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  us,  travellers  in  all  direc- 
tions, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  got 
completely  snowed  up  at  Wakefield, 
and  a  merry  evening  we  had  of  it,  be- 


tween songs,  stories,  and  professional 
jokes.  But  as  the  jokes  hardly  bear 
repetition  to  one  not  in  the  line,  and 
the  stories  inyolve  particulars  which 
might  afPcct  the  credit  of  mercantile 
men,  I  confine  myself  to  the  songs, 
which  I  jotted  down  at  the  time,  and 
which  were  afterwards  kindly  revised 
by  the  singers. 

—  February,  1838. — The  conver- 
sation in  the  Commercial  Room  this 
evening  very  soon  took  a  Conservatire 
tarn,  and  though  from  the  uneasy  and 
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fretlbllooksof  oneortwoof  tbeparty  gold  ornaments  about  his  persont  a 

I  suspected  they  would  willingly  have  cousin^  in  fact,  of  poor  Tims^  winced 

taken  an  opposite  line,  they  were  obvi-  a  good  deal  at  certain  passages  in  the 

ously  in  such  a  minority  as  to  render  following  song*  which  was  sung  with 

silence  their  most   prudent   policy,  a  fine  air  of  don^mmte  and  honest  in- 

They  chewed  their  leek,  in  fact,  Tory  dependence  by  my  friend  Jones,  of 

patiently,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  WooUey  and  Fleecem*s — ^the  same  who 

accustomed  to  the  yegetable ;  but  I  acted  as  Vice  at  that  confounded  din- 

obsenred  one  smartly-dressed  fellow,  ner  at  Birmingham  that  preceded  my 

with  a  handsome  paste  ring  upon  his  catastrophe, 
finger,  and  a  profusion  of  (Mosaic) 

Air—"  The  White  Cockade/* 

1. 
Come  fill  a  bumper  at  my  call. 
My  toast,  I  hope,  concerns  us  all ; 
Whatever  his  class,  whatever  his  clan. 
Let's  drink  to  each  true  gentle-man. 

Chorus.     A  health  to  each  true  genth'Tnan, 

Each  genuine  English  gentle^man. 
Let  every  bagman  drain  hie  can, 
And  drink  to  each  true  gentle-man, 

2 
What  though  a  bag  I  bear  about. 
With  swatch  and, sample  bulging  out. 
If  honour  bright  walk  in  the  van. 
The  bag  may  belong  to  a  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  &c. 

3 
It's  hard  to  make  a  bear  polite. 
Nor  easy  to  wash  a  negro  white, 
But  the  sorest  work  since  time  began 
Is  to  join  the  Whig  and  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  &c. 

4.     ;  . 

Yon  can*t  touch  dirt  and  smell  quite  sweet. 
Or  jostle  a  baker  and  yet  look  neat ; 
You'll  not  consort  with  Joe  or  Dan, 
And  hare  much  remains  of  a  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  &c. 

5, 
To  shirk  and  shift  from  day  to  day. 
To  promise  stoutly,  but  never  pav : 
This  seems,  no  doubt,  the  new  Whig  plan. 
But  it  don't  become  a  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  &c. 

6. 
Your  words  and  deeds  still  try  to  match. 
Let  still  the  piece  surpass  the  swatch, 
Be  something  more  than  a  fiash  in  the  pan. 
Be  a  Tory  true,,  and  a  gentle-man  I  . 

Chorus,  &c. 

We  were  all  much  amused  by  the  with  the  gentleman.  It  was  a  view  of 

faces  which  the  Cockney  bagman  made  the  case  which  did  not  appear  to  have 

on  hearing  the  statement  of  the  im-  occurred  to  him  before,  but  which,  now 

possibility  of  combining  the  Whig  that  the  observation  had  been  made, 
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D8  tan  fli  ttmmijf  CODTICQOII  to  DO  flM  JOit  flS  ^ 

miB  one*    He  was  ulMtiyed  to  twirl  a  fimrt 

Uf    witdi-eliaiii   with    connderBble  tlia  ttgaal  for  anoltar  Mmg  m  lode* 

fthtvtttuoBf  fcod  thooyh  06  had  chatter*  doii*a  manoarf  by  a  VMy  tpoplflcd^ 

ad  a  CRst  deal  ib  the  earij  fMort  at  the  leokiB^  siaat  whoee  ttame  I  waa  told 

tif0nogf  he  now  bacamo  suenty  nidih*  was  DfopoMMVy  asd  who  tned  oBt  to 

iccatfbrDuM' 


ad  Ua  biandy  and  water  with  an  ab*    bea^icntfbr  DinehardaBd ] 

itracted  and  melaiicholj  m —  an  M  eatabfiriied  whiejioaaa  ib  the 

••With  that  ha  roM  and  twitched  hit  great,     f^l/^^^^^  ^^^^ 
^ffgi  Uoat"  Diii§^lif  wbere  lie  taM  ne  be  i 

to  open  iqi  a  large  Md  of  1 
and,  ringing  for  liis  sUpper^y  retired 

A».-.<'  I  sing  the  BritUh  Seomam's  prai$e.^^ 

U 
Though  fools  and  buTe^  Iram  fldda  fiite» 

HsTO  leave  to  mle  the  nalioi^ 
How  far  before  their  fiuroe  of  state 

An  honest  honibla  station  1 
In  narrow  bounds  their  empire  lies, 

Thoi^  wide  their  sweepuy  measures : 
Thsy  cannot  break  life's  tendsr  ties. 
Or  mar  life's  social  pleasures. 

Chorus. — Then  eb^oop  not,  though  ttith  pride  no  more 
Okt  BnghntTe  ho&H  i$  gkming: 
We'veJHalMip  etUis  and  hte  in  siore, 
AmdroeifgobkieJImcmg. 

2. 
'Tis  sad  to  think  of  those  gone  by. 
And  these  that  now  come  after: 
But  yet  the  change  that  makes  us  4gh# 

Might  better,  more  onr  laqghter. 
Let  mirth  preTsil :  the  paltry  orew 

Shall  ne  er  have  power  to  griere  us : 
They  ean%  with  all  they  say  or  do. 
Of  solid  bliss  bereave  us. 

Caonos,— *ytoi  dtwip  not,  tkongh  wiApnde  no  nune 
Oid  EngUmd^e  hmuiU  gkMring : 
We've  friendekip  etiUt  omdhm  in  store. 
And  roeg  gMsiefiemimg. 

3. 

We  blush  that  e'er  onr  eye  should  meet 

A  stain  that  dims  our  glory. 
Of  lawless  slanrtter,  dire  deftat. 

Unknown  to  British  story. 
But  what  of  that?  our  former  fame 

Was  large  enough  to  spare  it ; 
We'll  cast  the  load  of  grief  and  shame 
On  Uiose  whose  backs  should  bear  it. 

Caorus.«-  Thvn  droop  not,  though  with  pride  no  more 
Old  Eti^and's  heart  is  plowing  : 
W^ve  friendship  stitl,  and  hee  in  store. 
And  rosy  gohkts  flowing. 

4. 
We  mourn,  that  heard  in  distant  lands 

The  voice  of  England  falters : 
We  mourn  at  home  that  feeble  hands 

Should  guard  our  liearfhs  and  altars. 


Itt8.3  TtmikSm  tUdhmm.  M 

But  this  majr  ealm  oar  troubled  mood^ 

Wfaen  rkiDff  fours  alArm  m: 
If  IbeMo  fomia  to  do  us  good» 
TbejTo  feetnOy  too^  to  taflm  us* 

Chokub. — 3%eft  (Anoop  fwi,  thomffh  wiA  pride  no  mare, 
OldJBng^amd'wheoHiB^hmiiig': 

Jr€V6fTt€MlBhip  ttittf  WKX  iOV9  tH  Stfft$f 

And  rosy  gMetsflowmg. 

5. 
Hmrd  Bcom  irtth  me  tbe  yenal  race« 

To  sordid  idols  bcndfu^g: 
We>e  friends  in  power,  thon^  not  in  plaee« 

Onr  safety  still  defen&g. 
Wo'to  still  die  tlirooe,  ve*Te  sdll  the  la;w9» 

We've  with  ns  right  and  reason : 

While  myriads  ronnd  to  job  onr  cattse 

Bat  watch  the  neednil  season. 

Chobus. — Thent  ohf  be  gay,  wfdk  hope  once  mate 
Of  better  days  is  glowing  ; 
We^vejriendehip  now,  and  looe  in  store. 
And  rosy  gMets  flowing, 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  efiii-       N.B He  particularly  recommends 

sion  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman ;  his  old  port. 

so  much  SO9  that  I  have  taken  the  The  House  of  Lords  was  then  pro- 
liberty  of  giving  him  a  few  letters  of  posed  by  another  grave  respectable 
introduction  to  Edinbur^  and  hope  looluog  man,  whose  name  I  could  not 
his  antidpatioBS  of  success  wiU  be  catch,  or  have  foigotten. 
realized. 

Am — ^  ArgyH  is  wy  name,^ 

^^  1.  

in  pledge  yon  a  toast,  and  lu  fing  yon  a  sfndn. 
Till  the  echoes  repeat  them  again.and  again : 
Of  the  friends  who  so  noUy  our  battle  have  fought. 
And  bloodless,  at  length,  have  the  victory  bought. 
In  the  days  when  did  Runnymede's  charter  was  gmned. 
If  we  adL  who  the  contest  for  freedom  maintain^ ; 
All  hearts,  if  aright  you  have  writ  your  records. 
Will  fire  at  the  theme,  and  will  answer ''  The  Lords.*' 

«. 
As  ages  rolled  on,  and  new  fasMons  prevdled, 
New  aspects  of  danger  our  safety  assailed ; 
The  Lords  were  still  ready  each  terror  to  hraw, 
And,  if  powerless  to  conquer,  were  powerful  to  save. 
Our  bold-hearted  Barons  the  barrier  stand. 
That  guards  from  all  inroads  fair  Libert/s  strand : 
That  mm  tyrant  encroachment  protection  affords. 
In  the  mdb  or  the  monarch-^so  here*s  to  the  Lords. 

a. 

When  the  wmds  are  at  rest,  and  the  sea  is  serene. 
We  gaae  and  admire  what  the  bulwariu  may  mean  ; 
But  when  tempests  awake,  and  the  billows  run  high. 
Then  gratefiil  and  glad  to  their  shelter  we  fly. 
We  have  seen  how,  when  faction  our  rights  would  invade. 
The  Lords  stood  unmoved  till  the  frenzy  was  stayed ; 
Our  debt  is  not  greater  to  W^ington's  swords. 
Than  we  owe  to  the  voices  he  led  in  the  Lords.  . 


4. 

Yoa  might  talk  of  tiie  Commons,  ere  yet  they  had  lost 
The  worth  and  the  wisdom  that  once  was  their  boast ; 
But  low  are  thej  sunk,  while  the  cause  and  the  creed 
Of*  Peel  and  of  Stanley  yet  fail  to  sacceed. 
O  low  are  they  snoik,  while  the  projects  prevail 
Of  Home  and  O'Connelly  the  Rump  and  the  Tail. 
Compare  them  in  deeds,  or  compare  them  In  words,-— 
'Tisn't  safe  to  say  more—but — ^we*li  drink  to  the  Lords. 

Beginning  to  think  that  we  had  had  for  the  old  song  of  "  Go  the  whole 

rather  too  much  of  one  side  of  pofitic8.  Hog,*'  or  any  other  whieh  he  might 

and  longing  to  hear  something  from  prefer.    To  my  surprise,  and  1  believe 

the  Opposition  side  of  the  table,    I  that  of  the  company  in  general,  he 

called  upon  a  little  unhappy-looking  answered  the  appeal  as  follows,  the 

weazen-oced  Scotsman,  whom  I  un-  chaunt  being  delivered  with  a  broad 

derstood  to  be  in  the  woollen  line,  and  Scotch  accent,  and  in  a  very  quaver- 

whom  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  ing  and  funereal  key. 
down  for  a  Whig  and  something  more. 


AiB — "  We've  aye  been  provided  fir,  and  sae  wiU  we  yet^ 

1. 
Hech,  sirs  I  little  wisdom  u  learnt  at  the  schules ; 
It's  dear  bought  experience  that  teaches  us  fules ; 
The  Whigs  now  hae  read  us  this  lesson  fa*  plain. 
For  they'ye  cheated  us  since,  but  they'll  no  do't  again. 

Chorus — They'll  no  do't  again,  &c« 

2. 
Wi*  their  fine  Reform  Bill,  and  their  promises  grand 
That  gowpens  o'  gowd  would  be  rife  in  the  land. 
That  the  roast-meat  would  «naw,  and  the  wluskey  would  rain. 
They've  cheated  us  aince,  but  they'll  no  do't  again. 

3. 
Now  we've  gotten  Reform,  and  the  Bill  is  a  law. 
But  our  rights  that  they  spak*  o'  seem  sham  after  a*, 
We*re  as  toom  and  as  drouthie  as  if  we  had  nane,  . 
So  theyWe  cheated  us  aince,  but  they  wunna  again. 

4. 
To  power  and  to  pUce  on  our  backs  they  were  borne. 
They've  the  glory  and  gain,  we've  the  scathe  and  the  ecom : 
Haith,  for  helping  tbemsells  ye  may  leave  them  alane ; 
But  they've  cheated  us  aince,  and  they'll  no  do't  again. 

5. 
The  Whigs,  we  can  see,  after  a'  they  profest. 
Keep  our  nose  to  the  grundstane  as  sharp  as  the  rest. 
Our  faces  for  farthings  they've  grund  to  the  bane ; 
But  they've  cheated  us  aince,  and  they'll  ne'er  do't  again. 

B. 
Now  the  deil  and  a  saxpence  gae  wi*  them  for  me. 
Then  they^U  neither  want  siller  nor  fit  companie : 
If  my  word  is  a  law,  they'll  be  soon  out  o'  pain ; 
After  cheating  us  aince,  they  shall  ne'er  do't  again. 

I  scarcely  think  there  was  another    tion  of  myself,  who  had  the  least  idea 
person  in  the  room^  with  the  excep.    what  the  complaint  of  the  woollen  ma- 
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nufacturer  [meant^  Uiongli  from  the 
look  of  the  jperformer  and  the  uncouth 
character  of  the  dialect,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  the 
Ditty  was  rather  low,  and  probably 
conveying  some  reflection  on  the  com- 
pany. 

I  tried  to  give  a  turn  to  the  thing, 
by  assuring  thecompaEny,  on  whose  pro* 
found  ignerance  of  every  thing  Scotch 
I  felt  I  might  implicitly  rely,  that  the 
song  was  a  very  classical  perform- 
ance— the  production,  in  fact,  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  something  in  the  look 
and  manner  of  the  stranger  which 
rendered  him  decidedly  unpopular,  at 
least  with  a  portion  of  ihlb  company, 
for,  after  some  whispers  to  his  neigh- 
bour,  Jones  rose  and  took  the  liberty 
of  stating,  in  such  an  audible  voice 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
even  by  the  President'^  hammer,  that 
the  Great  Anon3rmous  must  be  a  low 
fellow — that  such  a  person  could  never 
have  been  fairfy  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Bagman's  Union  (in  right  of 
which  he  had  claimed  admittance  to 
our  symposium);  and  concluded  with 
plainly  insinuating,  that  unless  he  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltema  quietly,  measures 
would  be  taken  for  unseating  him 
forthwith.  This  proposition  excited 
not  a  little  sensation,  and  a  stormy 
discussion  followed.  At  last,  as  the 
only  means  of  restoring  harmony,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Scotchman's 
qualification  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Droi>- 
more  and  two  others,  who  were  di- 
rected to  retire  with  the  singer  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  to  receive  such  expla- 
nations as  he  had  to  offer,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  company  the  result.  What 
explanations  were  given  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  bnt  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  satisfactory,  for  m 
five  minutes  the  committee  reappeared, 
and  announced  that,  after  a  patient  in- 
vestigation  of  the   case,    they    had 


unanimously  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  :-— 

1.  That  Daniel  Dyer  of  Galashiels^ 
North  Britain,  woollen  manufacturer, 
was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Traveller's  Union. 

2.  That  the  petition  of  Wynkm 
Jones,  of  Woolley  and  Fleecem's, 
habeniashers.  Fleet  Street,  coinplain- 
ing  of  the  election  of  the  said  Daniel 
Dyer,  is  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

3.  That  the  opposition  of  the  said 
Daniel  Dyer  to  the  petition  of  the  said 
Wynkln  Jones  is  also  firivolons  and 
vexatious. 

4.  That,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
said  Daniel  Dyer  be  fined  and  amerci- 
ated in  one  bottle  of  wine  for  the  good 
of  the  house,  and  the  said  Wynkin 
Jones  be  directed  to  swallow  one  bum- 
per  of  salt  and  water  for  his  own. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
which  were  understood  to  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  not  opening  up 
the  register  of  Bagmen  after  it  had 
been  once  settled,  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  company,  and  particular 
dissatisfaction  to  the  complainer,  who 
was  heard  to  mutter  the  words  cor- 
•ruption,  bribery,  and  the  other  terma 
which  generally  adorn  the  vocubulary 
of  losing  candidates  or  litigants. 

The  toast  having  been  received  with 
proper  decorum,  a  dapper  little  man 
who  had  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  from 
whose  conversation  I  had  found  it  im« 
possible  to  make  out  what  fns  political 
opinions  might  be,  candidly  volun- 
teered a  song.  He  said  he  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  very  unfounded  abuse 
against  his  party  as  lovers  of  change, 
revolutionists,  hostile  to  the  monarchy, 
&c.,  which  he  begged  to  say,  in  a 
single  word,  was  fudge ;  and  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  company,  he 
would  endeavour  to  put  the  true  creed 
of  ^  those  with  whom  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  act'  in  an  intelligible  point  of 
view.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the 
reader  must  judge. 


Air— ><'  Dear  Tom,  this  Brown  Jug" 

1. 
If  you  ask  my  opinions,  no  Tory  am  I, 
Not  willmg  to  swim  with  the  Radical  fry  ; 
I'm  a  steady  supporter  of  Church  and  of  State^ 
Though  prepared,  if  required,  to  leave  both  to  their  fate ; 
My  meaning  at  first  you  mayn*t  easily  twig. 
But  the  riddle  is  read  when  you  hear  Tm  a  Whig. 


The  power  of  the  Crown  I  would  strictly  reetraiiii— 
Except  when  our  party  it  helps  to  maintain : 
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The  rights  of  the  people  Td  fnAj  extendt^ 
So  loDg  as  their  will  to  oor  wishes  wili  beod; 
A  ship  for  all  weathers  'tis  proper  to  Tig» 
And  to  taclL  and  to  trim  is  tbe  course  of  a  Whig. 

3. 
ProfosioB  b  bad  and  eormptioB  is  worse, 
Al  least  when  they  fill  an  antagonist's  pnrse ; 
We  condemn  iDlerrention ;  bat  then  we  providew 
That  this  mle,  like  the  rest,  onlj  holds  on  eaeside, 
IntiBiihle  maxims  soit  none  bnt  a  prig ; 
What  was  wrong  in  a  Tory,  is  right  in  a  Whig. 

4. 
On  onr  passion  for  change,  if  onr  foes  dionld  enlaige. 
We  repel  with  contempt  the  ridicnions  charge ; 
Leave  plunder  and  patronagO  fairly  onr  own. 
And  who  more  delighted  to  leave  tfain^^  alone  ? 
Ton  can't  jnst  expect  as  to  laboor  or  dig. 
And  a  man  must  exist,  whether  Tory  or  Whig. 

5. 
As  mneh  agitation  as  lieeps  us  afloat* 
Tec  not  wlutt  may  risk  oversetting  our  boat ; 
Jnst  so  nnieh  of  clamour,  and  so  much  of  r<ot. 
And  so  mneh  of  mischief  as  makes  peonle  <yiiei  ; 
With  a  hint  from  a  brickbat  or  neal  oaken  sprig* 
Is  the  worst  you've  to  iear  from  asensible  Wl^. 

6. 
Ton  mayn't  in  these  notions  entirely  agree  x 
And  but  lately,  I  own,  they  were  foroed  npon  me  • 
Perhaps  what  has  tended  to  open  my  eyes. 
Is  a  post  they  have  promised  me  in  the  Excise. 
As  a  Jew  was  converted  by  smelling  roast-pig. 
So  tbe  loaves  and  the  fishes  make  many  a  whig. 

It  iras  now  beginning,  however,  to  fMing  of  soreness  that  nilgfit  rnrndn 

wax  late.  « The  landloH  entered  with  in  consequence  of  the  poUCieal  turn 

the  agreeable  intelligence  that  a  de-  which,  in  spite  of  n^  efl&rts  as  chair- 

eided  thaw  had  set  in,  and  that  there  man,  the  conversation  had  taken,  I 

was   everr  chance  that,  to-morrow,  wound  up  the  evening  by  a  strain 

wa  should  be  enabled  to  proceed  on  which,  I  Knew,  would  come  home  to 

our   respective   destinations.      With  the  business  and  bosoms  of  aU,  vix. 
the  visw,  therefore,  of  removing  any 

THE  bagman's  LtPX  OK  SHOXX. 

AiE— «  The  Sailor' $  L^  at  flfea." 

I. 
How  gay  is  the  Bagman's  bnsffing  life. 

Who  from  east  to  west  can  roam,  sir. 
In  every  town  he  finds  a  wife. 
In  every  inn  a  home,  sir. 
Ck>urting  here. 
Sporting  there. 
Merrily,  readily, 
Cheerily,  steadily. 
Many  a  joyous  hour  in  store 
Has  tbe  Bagman's  life  on  shore. 

2. 

With  his  three-caped.ooat  and  buckskuu  tight, 
,     And  the  er^>o  arwuid  hie  beaver, 


And  lui  mooniiiig  breaal-|iui  tuUi  in  liglits 
He  looks  a  gajr  doeoTer  ; 

Leenng  here^ 

Jeering  there* 

MerrilT*  readily^ 

Choetuj,  steadiljj 
Hearts  he  conquers  by  the  score ; 
Such  the  Bagman^s  life  on  shore. 

3. 
When  cash  grows  loir  and  the  bill  nuM  faigl^ 

And  die  landlady  looks  amiss*  sir* 
The  Bagman  tins  her  a  wink  ef  fab  eve* 
And  hepws  ins  war  with  a  kiss»  sir. 
&nirking  here* 
Shirking  there* 
Merrily*  readily* 
Cheerily*  steadily* 
Till  bis  gig  is  at  the  door; 
Sueb  the  Bagman's  life  on  sliofe* 

4. 
When  the  gig  draws  i^  and  the  bags  are  stored* 

And  the  bill  has  thus  been  piud*  sir* 
The  Bagman  lightly  skips  on  board* 
With  a  "  Damme*  who's  afraid,  sir  ?" 
Swearing  here* 
Staring  there* 
Merrily*  readily* 
Cheerily*  sCeaifily* 
Care  and  thooght  he  rotes  a  bote ; 
Such  the  Bagman's  Hfe  on  shore. 

5. 
At  eseb  toll-bar*  be  can  efaeer  bis  heart 

With  a  cup  of  old  October ; 
For  he  knows  that  a  Bagman  drunk  may  start. 
While  his  horse  and  gig  are  sober; 
Singing  here, 
Swin|piQg  there* 
Memly,  leadilr. 
Far  from  steadily* 
Safe,  though  tempests  xomid  him  roar. 
Is  the  BJE^^nan's  eoorse  ob  shote. 

6. 
When  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  journey  done* 

And  the  tumbler  smokes  before  him* 
He  cheers  each  waiter  with  his  fbn* 
And  the  barmaids  all  adore  him. 
Funning  here* 
Panning  there* 
Merrilv,  rea/^y* 
Cheerily,  steadily* 
Tumblers  three*  or  rather  feur* 
Are  the  Bagman's  rule  on  ihore. 

7. 
Whm  liw  Bagman  doses  al  kat  Us  beokib 

And  stops  at  the  sign  of  the  Tomb*  sir ; 
He  meets  the  waiter  with  cheerful  looks* 
That  shows  him  to  his  room*  sir. 
Jesting  here* 
Resting  there* 
Wearily*  readily* 
Cheerilyi  steaduy> 
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Souodest  sleep*  without  a  snoiVy 
Be  the  Bagman's  rest  on  shore. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion*  that  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  com- 
pontion  of  a  didactic  poem*  endtied.  The  Traveller,  or  the  Art  of  the  Road  ; 
and  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  samples  of  tiie  same. 
Meon-timey  waiting  your  esteemed  favours  with  a  remittance,  I  remain,  jour 
most  obedient, 

Isaac  Tomkiks. 

LaxDg,  20M  JfareA,  163d. 

Thns  far  Tomkins..  Just  as  we  were  laying  the  letter  aside,  we  ohserved 
a  small  paper  l^ng  inside  the  packet,  whieh  i^ipears  to  have  dropped  in  bj  ac- 
cident,  as  the  silver  spoons  did  into  Solomon  Lcvi*s  pocket.  The  contents 
were  as  follows : — 

Hotd  Brighton^  Rme  Bmnii. 
DEAa  ToMKiNs, — Just  returned  fVom  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  where  I 
was  received  with  all  the  honours.     Astonished  the  natives  by  acknowledging 
the  compliment  in  the  following  chanson : — 

Am—"  La  Pipe  de  Tabacr 

1. 

SalutI  Salutt  6  belle  France, 

Et  vous  aussi,  braves  Fran9ab| 

De  Calais,  par  la  Diligence, 

Arrive  un  veritable  Anglais : 

Simple  Avocat,  voila  mon  titre, 

Vous  visiter,  voila  mon  but ; 

Inscrivez-moi  dans  le  Registre, 

Db  Vaux,  Membre  de  C InUiiul^(^Bi»\ 

2. 

Dans  Albion  j'etais  nagu^re, 
De  nos  Pairs,  presque  ie  premier, 
J'etais  au  bout  de  la  carriere  ; 
En  un  mot  j'etais  Chancelier* 
Mais  le  destin  qui  toujours  change, 
M*a  fait  donner  un  substitut ; 
Puis  je  me  plaindre  de  T^hange  ? 
Je  suis  Membre  de  Plnatitut, 

3. 

Un  jour  peut-6tre,  et  je  Tesp^re, 

Je  supplanterai  mes  rivaux — 

Non,  ce  n*est  pas  une  cbimfere, 

Je  suis  le  chef  des  Radicaux. 

En  attendant  ces  jours  prosp^res, 

Je  serai  toujours  a  Faff ut, 

Mais  cependant,  mes  chera  confr^es^ 

Je  suis  Membre  de  VlnUitid^ 

P.S. — No  news^  except  that  my  friend  Louis  Philippe  has  not  been  riiot  at 
for  two  months.    I'mofffbr  the  south  of  France  in  a  day  or  two.     Thine, 

B.  ^.  V. 
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ON  THE  SUPPOSED  SENSIBILITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OP  INSECTS. 


We  may  not  positively  have  im- 
paled a  worm ;  we  are  not  perhaps 
initiated  in  the  so- accounted  erud 
mysteries  of  hook  and  line ;  hut  few 
of  us  would  not  rather  have  trodden 
ehetohere,  when  we  have  chanced  to 
crush  the  worm  that  was  crawling 
across  our  path ;  nor  is  it  with  entire 
indifference  that  we  see  him  cut  in 
twain  by  spade  or  ploughshare,  and 
tcrithing  (as  we  call  it)  at  both  ends 
on  the  up-turned  earth.  Then  as  to 
the  beetle,  with  his  homy  coTenng,  the 
crash  of  whose  extinction  unayoidably 
calls  attention  to  it,  the  authority  of 
Shakspeare,  as  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  his  suffering,  has  made  it  sacrilege 
to  doubt  its  reality  I  Yet  were  we 
not  ill- pleased  when  the  thought  lately 
occurred  to  us,  that  creatures  whom 
in  our  inadvertence  we  so  incessantly 
injure  or  destroy,  might  be,  after  aU 
and  in  much  probability,  so  constitu- 
ted by  bencYolent  nature,  as  to  be  ex- 
empted, if  not  absolutely,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  those  painful  conse- 
quences which  wound  or  contusion  in- 
flict upon  ourselves.  1  am  sufSciently 
aware  how  serious  a  charge  I  incur 
of  departure  from  received  opinions, 
in  the  pages  which  are  to  follow.  I 
know  tnat  the  humane  prejudice  of 
ages  is  all  against  me!  Lactantius 
has  assured  me  that  beasts  are  man's 
equal  in  all  things  but  religion :  the 
author  of  the  article  on  instinct  in  the 
Encyclopedic  avers,  that  to  doubt 
whether  beasts  have  feeling,  were  as 
unreasonable  as  to  question  whether 
fellow-creatures  feel:  another  writer 
of  the  same  nation  (in  a  very  pleasing 
treatise  on  animals)  alleges  that  £ 
can  neither  have  heart  nor  ears  who 
does  not  comprehend,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  those  demonstrations  of 
pain  to  which  the  voices  of  hurt  ani- 
mals give  utterance.  But  let  all  this 
be  ever  so  true  (and  I  enter  not  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  at  all),  butter- 
flies and  beetles,  spiders  and  cock- 
chafers belong  not  to  those  orders  of 
intelligent  creatures  whioh  cheer  our 
dweUings  and  attach  us  by  affection. 
Rather  annoyances  than  otherwise  in 
their  fiuniliarity,  Jbuects  are  neither 
like  the  parrot  whose  educatioii  we 
undertake,  the  dog  who  is  dreaming 


at  our  feet,  or  the  horse  that  is  proud 
to  carry  us  ;  my  concern,  in  short,  be 
it  understood,  in  all  that  is  to  follow, 
is  with  insects  only,  their  supposed 
modicum  of  mind,  their  sensibility, 
their  Instincts,  or  what  not  —  in  a 
word,  the  influence  of  their  psycholo- 
gy, if  they  afford  any»  on  the  economy 
of  their  lives. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has,  if  I  recollect, 
somewhere  written  that  when  a  worm 
is  cut  in  two,  that  portion  of  him  which 
carries  his  head  makes  a  decided  ef- 
fort to  escape,  while  the  caudal  part 
resigns  itself  without  resistance  to  its 
fate, — ^that  is,  beine  interpreted,  the 
half  to  which  the  nead  is  attached, 
being  in  possession  of  the  brain,  con- 
tains all  the  energies  of  life,  and  all 
the  capacity  of  suffering.  But  what 
if  a  worm  has  no  brain,  or  modifica- 
tion of  bndn  ?  Without  which  what  is 
the  use  of  nerves  ?  For  nerves  indeed 
he  has :  What  sort  of  thing  the  ner- 
vous system  of  insects  may  be  we  shall 
presently  enquire  ;  but,  to  waive  the 
impropriety  of  using  this  form  of  words 
in  brainless  creatures,  what  right,  I 
would  ask,  can  such  imperfect  struc- 
tures as  we  are  going  to  describe 
have  to  be  regarded  even  as  an  organ 
of  sensation  f  The  opinion  that  sensa- 
tion is  possible  even  without  nerves, 
in  short,  without  an  organ  of  any 
kind,  appears  to  have  been  set  up  to 
explain  the  activity  of  certain  animal- 
cui»,  which  exhibit  no  nervous  fasci- 
culi ;  and  it  is  in  reliance  on  this  spe- 
culation that  M.  Regnard  has  lately 
advanced  an  opinion  that  tootbach 
does  not  require  a  seat  in  the  nerve, 
but  that  it  is  competent  to  the  bony 
matter  of  the  tooth  itself  to  incur  this 
penalty.  As  sensibility,  however,  is 
incontestably  united  to  demonstrable 
nervous  structure  through  the  races 
of  being  in  which  sensibility  is  most 
conspicuous,  we  would  make  light  of 
the  exception,  if  indeed  it  be  such, 
and  shall  hold  it  more  useful  to  en- 
quire rather  into  the  positive  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  nervous  arrange- 
ment which  insects  resdly  exhibit. 

The  nervous  system,  then,  in  in- 
sects, to  confer  so  large  a  tide  on  a 
medullary  cord  which  runs  through 
tiie  animal,  and  gives  off  a  few  branches 
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to  ^  Ofgans  which  k  Tiaits  in  its 
prDgi'PMt  u  of  the  simplest  charaeter. 
It  is  composed  of  two  tnhstinretj  sn 
eiienuJf  of  darker  matter,  and  an  in- 
ternal of  whiter*  called  respeetiTely* 
from  some  resemblance  to  wdl-known 
p<Mtions  of  the  human  bnin»  cortical 
and  cineritiouM.  In  examining  the 
nerrons  rope  more  closely,  it  is  lor* 
ther  found  to  consist  of  two  esdlj 
discernible  elementary  threads*  more 
intimately  united  at  particular  points 
than  at  others ;  that  union  is  effected 
by  roundish  knobs  or  ganaUon$»  which 
^pear  as  so  many  small  inequalities 
or  excrescences,  occurring  at  unequal 
interrab,  in  uncertain  number,  and  of 
irregular  size.  As  to  external  nuud* 
testations  of  an  internal  nervoui  oa^ 
trtf  that  is,  the  existence  of  organs  of 
particular  $enu$  /  in  the  first  places 
even  ^es,  which  constitute  the  most 
remarkable  of  such  organs*  are  in  in- 
sects not  univenal ;  but  as  insect  eyes* 
when  they  exist,  have  optic  nerves,  and 
as  the  optic  nerves  in  man  proceed 
from  the  brain,  the  firet  ganglion 
from  which  they  proceed  in  the  eUe 
brainless  insect,  passes  with  some  phy- 
siologists for  a  true  brain  s  while 
others  are  disposed  to  look  on  all  the 
ffangUa  as  so  many  equal  brains. 
Now,  as  to  the  first,  and  most  gene- 
rally received  of  these  views,  I  am  un« 
able  to  find  any  real  support  for  it  { 
and  be  the  ganglia  what  tbey  may,  I 
see  no  reason  for  believing  the  extreme 
one  of  the  series  to  have  any  privilege 
or  prerogative  whatever  over  the 
others.  As  to  a//  the  ganglia  being 
io  mofw  equal  brains,  an  argument 
would  be  weli  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
which*  without  attempting  any  thing 
more  precise*  should  be  content  to  ex* 
pose  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
consequence  of  supposing  a  conclave 
or  council  of  brains  in  one  being,  and 
signalize  the  prodigious  inconvenience 
of  a  plurality  of  brains  to  a  singk 
possessor.  Position  then  going  for 
uothing  if  structure  be  interrogated, 
the  ganglia  in  this  respect  are  so 
much  alike,  that  no  argument  can  be 
extorted  from  the  employment  of  the 
knife  or  the  microscope  for  believing 
the  head  ganglion*  m  insects,  to  be 
endowed  with  superior  functions  to 
the  rest,  and  to  be  the  brain  jMir  eanel- 
knee ;  nor,so  far  as  I  know*  u  there  aay 
sjqmimeni  or  obsenatian  tendiag  t* 
stichaaottdwtott  exoeptSir  Qiaibi 
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Bell's*  wfaieh  I  am  satisfied  b  ineor- 
rect  On  observing  a  divided  worm* 
instead  of  the  defnnated  hesd  and 
shoulders  moving  away*  and  kavii^ 
ihetail  tothe  iate  of  depeadenta  in 
general*  I  ramarked  that  OotA  halves 
b^gan  to  move  in  tbesame^ira^resiM 
flMMner,  and  that  eaeh  soon  foond  its 
way  to  the  borders  of  the  plate.  If 
for  a  few  seeonds,  for  it  was  an  affilr 
of  seconds,  the  headleas  portion  of  the 
two  seemed  least  lively,  as  soon  as  it 
had  made  uo  its  mimd  it  moved  eS, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  entire 
worm»  or  the  pieee*  if  divided*  to 
which  the  head  bdoi^ed.  Nay*  if 
worms  be  cut  into  eeeeral  pieeesm  the 
notion  is  the  very  same  sort  of  mo- 
tion in  all  with  that  of  the  obtmncated 
head  and  its  pieee  of  body*  and  it  fSv- 
ther  appeared  that  the  death  or  eessa- 
taon  01  motioD  in  the  different  pieosfl^ 
dqiiend  genevalhrn^^  thdrnMssa; 
and  wh^  the  division  of  worn  was 
not  exactly  e^ual*  the  head  or  the  till 
piece*  accordug  to  their  magnitude* 
exhibited  the  most  enduring  vitalitv. 
Touch  the  entire  worm  with  an  aad 
(which  first  excites  violent  action  but 
quicklv  exhansta  mobility  altogether)* 
no  difierence  will  be  seen  in  the  time 
required  for  that  result*  whether  yon 
apply  the  poisonous  agent  to  one  or 
anotberpor/  of  the  animal*  all  showing 
that  thm  can  be  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  different  ganglia  as  reser' 
voire  qflife,  all  proving*  or  tending  to 
prove*  that  one  confers  no  more  vita- 
uty  on  the  whole,  or  sensibility  on  the 
parts  than  another.  On  making  simi- 
lar experiments  on  insects  (whidiyon 
may  aivide  at  the  juncture  of  the  cor* 
slot  with  the  abdomen)*  the  life  of  tiie 
diiconneeted  pieces  (as  of  those  of  the 
worm)  endures  for  hours*  sometines 
for  days ;  different  insects*  however* 
differing  materially  in  the  period  of 
final  extinction.  In  a  few  instaucen 
the  portion  of  a  divided  insect^  to 
whicb  tiie  head  was  attached«  nay 
have  exhibited  some  feeble  indication 
of  life  afler  the  other  extremity  had 
already  ceased  to  move*  but  the  dt&- 
rence  was  trifling*  and  one  should  take 
in  the  fact  that  the  upper  ganglion  in 
insects  is  generally  the  lasgee^  as 
perhapt  sufficient  to  aeeount  for  it ; 
but  the  result  was  so  far  from  nva- 
riabk^thatofaJBltof  mwffBwarojfer 
i,wWeklhad  divided  hi  On 
qmlM  th0  AmT  Mdce#^ 
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with  their  appendages  ceased  to  gire 
iigns  of  vitality  long  before  the  rest  of 
the  heede  had  ceased  to  move.  The 
Atfiuf  alone  cut  oiF  from  a  fly^  or  anv 
other  insecty  soon  dies,  hut  the  trunk 
win  still  sunrire  for  some  time ;  the 
head  would  therefore  seem  more  de- 
pendent  on  the  botfy  than  the  bodjf  on 
the  head,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  coneider* 
able  period  during  which  either  part 
of  a  divided  insect  continues  to  mani- 
Ibst  signs  of  life  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  the  parts  not  drawing 
supplies  from  the  head,  nay»  of  their 
entire  independence  as  to  the  posses- 
sion or  conservation  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  parts  upon  each  other.* 

Or  take  the  other  view,  and  make 
the  extreme  ganglion  but  one  of  sfve- 
ral  brains;  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  having  more  than  one  brain,  more 
than  one  seat  of  sensation  and  inteliu 
geneef  must  surely  have  been  over- 
looked in  such  an  extravagance !  lor 
do  not  sensation,  and  consciousness 
that  we  have  it,  make  up  our  indivi- 
dualitv  ?  And  would  not  a  plurality  of 
seats  lor  these  faculties  in  the  same 
ereature  disintegrate  that  creature,  and 
make  many  individualities  out  of  or 
within  one  organizadon  ? 

Are  the  pieees  of  a  worm»  then^ 


just  so  many  worms  (in  vurtue  of  the 
ganglionic  Ir^  qf  each)  and  yet  capa* 
ble  of  consolidation  into  one  existence  f 
To  support  this  iheory,  it  will  not  be 
enougn  that  each  ganglionic  centre 
(whatever  cerebral  attributes  we  shall 
invest  it  with)  be  supposed  in  posses- 
sion of  its  own  independence ;  for  aa 
the  worm  entire  can  move  his  whole 
body  thus  composed,  we  must  farther 
suppose  an  exact  harmony  and  under- 
standing between  these  c&fferent.indi. 
vidualities,  else  his  actions  wodd  have 
no  unity,  no  rythm,  no  steadiness  of 
purpose  or  uniformity  of  character. 
In  short,  has  a  worm  a  irt%  or  lacAoms 
of  wills  9  To  wiU  is  one  of  the  irst 
attributes  of  mind,  (and  mind  is  unifyt 
is  indivisible.)  When  I  walk,  I  in^ 
deed  will  to  walk.  I  have  but  one 
brain.  When  a  worm  crawls  with 
hb  twenfy  brains,  is  it  his  will  or  their 
wills  that  govern  him?  Were  every 
ganglion  a  ssparate  brain,  there  might 
come  to  be  an  insurrection  of  the 
wOb!  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
ganglionic  republic  might  be  perpetu- 
ally disturbed  I  and  not  only  everv 
motion  be  very  difficult  to  be  executed^ 
but  even  the  vital  principle  be  often 
in  exceeding  doubt  how  to  dbtribute 
itself,t  and  do  Justice  to  all  partieal 


*  To  revert  to  the  mere  fioHHm  of  thU  ginglioo  being  the  same  wUcfa  bnin  occ»- 
pies  elsewhere,  I  tiippose  nobody  woald  ever  have  thonght  of  inetitutiog  a  lerioiie  ar- 
gument from  that  &ct,  nor  have  dreamt*  on  that  aeodwit,  of  advaneing  for  gangUoo, 
Ko.  1,  a  claim  to^  more  etrtbnd  attributes  than  No.  2,  had  it  not  happened  to  send 
off,  where  an  organ  of  vision  really  ezitta,  the  optic  4ierves.  But  these  nerves  must  bo 
inserted  somewhere  into  the  general  nervous  matter  of  the  body,  and  that  point  would 
naturally  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eyes ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  worms  and 
caterpiUart  have  no  eyes,  and  so  are  destitute  of  even  thit  narrow  pretension  to  a 
brain  or  cerebrceid  ganglion,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  could  well  be  more  gratui- 
tous than  the  speculation,  that  the/r«<  ganglion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  brain  of  ina§ctM, 

t  If  any  one  shall  say  I  am  perplexing  what  is  extremely  $impU^  and  that  no  one 
comprehends  that  these  gattglionic  brains  are  like  human  brains,  seats  of  intelligence, 
but  rimply  dipSts  of  MtunbiHty  (and  there  is  no  third  ofBce  of  brain  that  can  be  sug- 
gested), I  reply,  that  a  plurality  even  of  tuck  brslns  or  seats  of  feeling  cannot  be  sup- 
posed in  the  sasM  individual  Urd,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.  To  enter  fnHy  upon  the 
subject  would  be  to  amUipaie^  in  a  great  measure,  what  follows  in  the  text ;  I  would 
merely  state  here,  that  as  there  can  be  n/ofeding  without  eoneeiavtness  (for  I  ask  whe- 
ther any  one  can  conceive  of  feeling  separately  from  consdoosness ;  and  whether  the 
words,  '*  I  am  ecn»eiou$  of  a  pain  or  uneasiness,**  are  not  synonymous  with  **  I  fed  pain 
or  tmeathuiMf)  and  oonadoosoess  is  essentially  single  Hke  aU  the  other  phenomena 
having  reference  to  miad,  which  is  one  aad  single,  so  there  csa  be  botms  smffor  eon- 
scioasness  or  for  feeling,  i.  e.  one  brauu 

That  there  eaa  be  but  ofif  brain,  may  also  be  proved  by  a  eomparison  of  the  phiase, 
I  fed,  with  that  of  /  digeet,  I  breathe,  or  with  any  other  function  of  organic  life.  We 
are  conscious  that  our  mind,  onr  inner  man,  ecir  **  I, '  is  involved  in  the  ftrst  expres- 
sion, and  that  the  other  ftmctions  are  so  independent  of  thst  mind,  that  they  eon  be  and 
ore  esrrisd  on  without  iU  oognitsace.    Miid,  therefore,  or  one  of  the  attributes  of 
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Neither  then  can  the  collective  gang- 
tta  be  80  many  brains^  nor  has  the 
head  ganglion  made  out  any  case  to  be 
pre-eminently  such. 

And  if  the  supposition  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  brains  be  thus  absurd,  and 
the  assertion  of  any  one  ganglion  to 
be  cAi>f  amongst  its  fellows,  and  brain 
proper,  be  thus  unsupported,  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  of  course,  that  in- 
sects have,  indeed,  no  cerUrum  com- 
mune of  sensation  and  intelligence ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  are  des- 
titute of  this,  to  prove  them  in  the 
largest  possession  of  nerves  would  be 
of  no  avail. 

But  as  the  possession  of  a  brain,  or 
some  equivalent  to  a  brain,  by  insects, 
may  be  still,  by  some,  held  not  to 
have  been  entirely  disproved,  let  us 
now  enanire  into  the  second  condition 
requirea  for  the  sentient  life  ;  and 
direct  our  attention  to  certain  peculi- 
arities of  the  nervous  system,  as  it  has 
been  latterly  elucidated  (in  man  and  the 
higher  animals),  in  order  to  compare 
that  nervous  system  with  the  nerves 
of  insects,  and  see  if  it  be  a  probable 
ooctrine  that  they  should  have  nerves 
fitted  for  sensation. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
there  are  two  distinct  orders  of  nerves, 
which  not  only  differ  in  their  place  of 
origin,  but  are  subservient  to  different 
uses.  All  physiologists  now  talk  of 
nerves  for  sensation,  and  nerves  for 
voluntary  motion,  in  addition  to  which 
two  orders  of  nerves  some  have 
thought  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
third,  to  administer  to  the  growth  of 
the  body,  regulate  the  transition  of 
food  into  nourishment,  and  preside 
over  the  intestinal  secretions,  and  the 
defsecation  of  the  system.  Take  all 
three  supposed  orders  of  nerves  to- 
gether, adding  to  them,  of  course,  a 
brain,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  obtain 
a  pretty  extensive  view  of  a  nervous 
system.  How  different  this,  however, 
from  any  thing  that  can  be  traced  in 
insect  anatomy  I  Again,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  complicated  and  efficient 
system  of  nerves  is  susceptible  of  ana- 
tomical demonstration,  phenomena  of 
mtW  are  manifested ;  and  that  sensa- 
tion, or  that  perception  of  external 


objects  which  supplies  the  mind  witli 
all  practical  knowledge,  eminently  be- 
longs to  a  certain  anatomical  dcve- 
lopement ;  these  are  also  conclusions 
from  which  none  dissent.  As  we  de- 
scend the  scale  of  animal  existence, 
and  find  the  general  organizations  less 
perfect  and  complete,  but  particularly 
the  distribution  of  a  nervous  system 
less  ample,  evidences  of  any  mental 
operation  becomes  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactoiy.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  when  we  come  to  insects,  whose 
nervous  system  is  of  the  lowest  order; 
we  ought  really  to  be  prepared,  a  pri- 
ori, for  a  great  diminution  of  Uie  ge- 
neral sensibility,  in  place  of  insisting, 
not  only  on  the  fineness  of  their  in- 
stincts, but  of  their  huge  capacity  for 
pain.  Or  go  into  some  details,  and 
speculate  on  those  parts  of  our  ner- 
vous system,  which  might  seem  the 
least  indispensable  to  these  very 
subordinate  creatures,  nerves  of  sen- 
sation will  probably  occur  to  ns  as  the 
nerves  least  likely  to  be  found.  Nerves 
required  for  motion  of  organs  should 
belong  indifferently  to  high  and  low 
grades  of  animal  existence  where  mo- 
tion is  exercised.  Nerves  for  carry- 
ing on  the  functions  of  the  visceral 
Kfe  (the  nutrition  of  every  animal 
equally  requiring  them)  must  also  be 
counted  on — and,  accordingly,  both 
orders  of  nerves  in  insects  are  de- 
monstrable. We  name  them  without 
fear  of  a  mistake,  and  not  altogether 
from  analogy,  the  offices  of  certain, 
even  of  insect  nerves,  may  be  assumed 
safely.  Knowing  that  the  function 
of  nutrition  is  executed  by,  or  is  under 
the  control  of  nerves  in  ourselves,  and 
in  the  higher  animals,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  when  we  see  tissues 
of  similar  appearance  profusely  dis- 
tributed about  the  reservoirs  of  ali- 
ment in  lower  forms  of  being,  that 
these  are  the  instruments  of  a  similar 
operation  in  them : — and  when  we  see 
that  from  different  points  along  the 
nervous  trunk,  there  proceed  branches 
going  to  parts  subservient  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  creature,  we  cannot  make 
much  mistake  in  caJling  these  latter 
expansions  of  the  nervous  tissue  nerves 
of  motion ;  but  when  we  come  to  en- 


mind,  contciouanest.  Is  necessary  to  feeling,  which  belag  in  iti  very  nature  tingle,  tlie 
corporeal  seat  (so  to  speak)  of  feeling  must  be  a/so  »ingk,  that  Is,  again,  there  can  be 
but  ont  brain. 
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quire  into  their  pro^o^fe  possession  of 
nerves  of  setuation,  let  us  see  how  the 
case  lies. 

First,  we  have  no  rtghtf  no  authority 
to  say  that  it  is  necesaaty  they  should 
feel  at  all.  Granting  sensation,  how- 
ever>  that  is>  conceding  the  points  to  he 
proved,  we  should  be  exceedingly  em- 
harassed  to  assign  particular  nerves  as 
their  nerves  of  sensation.  The  func- 
tions above  alluded  to  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  executed  (in  insects 
equally  as  in  man) ;  but,  not  to  urge 
that  the  existence  of  sensibility,  or 
Its  amount,  could  not  have  been  le- 
gitimately assumed  from  any  abund- 
ance of  nerves,  the  whole  amount  of 
nerves  in  insects  is  so  smalf,  and  the 
duties  which  nerves  must  discharge 
having  been  assigned  from  functions 
actually  performed,  as  well  as  from  the 
Yisible  distribution  of  the  nervous  mat- 
ter, the  residuary  legatee.  Sensation, 
will  come  poorly  off,  unless  we  as- 
sume, that  it  may  be  imparted  by 
the  same  nervous  material,  wherever 
found,  which  has  so  many  other  claims 
to  satisfy.  So  much,  then,  for  the  pro- 
bability of  sensation  in  in&ects,j7'om  an 
examination  of  their  system  of  nerves. 
"We  had,  indeed,  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  want  that  organ, 
•without  which  we  cannot  conceive  sen- 
sation :  but  if  it  shall  have  been  also 
Tendered  not  improbable  that  they  also 
want  the  railroads  of  communication 
with  such  an  organ,  we  not  only  can 
no  longer  arg^e  that  insects  feel  from 
any  thing  known  to  us  in  their  struc- 
ture, but  from  that  very  structure  we 
seem  to  be  led  to  exactly  the  contrary 
conclusion.* 

Since  the  argument  for  sensation  in 
insects  cannot  then  be  supported  in 
this  way,  those  who  maintain  it  must 
shift  their  ground,  which  perhaps  they 
may  be  less  reluctant  to  do,  in  the 
possession,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  a 
muc/i  stronger  position  in  the  conduct 
.  of  the  livina  insect^  when  accidentally 
or  purposely  injured.  Writhing  in  a 
worm,  or  agitation  in  the  limbs  of  an 
Insect  submitted  to  experiment,  have 


been  long  held  to  be  certainly  expres- 
sive of  painful  sensation.  Notning 
can  be  less  conclusive  than  the  infer- 
ence of  pain  felt  from  motion  induced. 
If  I  were  enguged  as  counsel  on  the 
popular  side  I  would  throw  up  that 
clause  of  my  brief  altogether,  and 
rather  take  my  stand  in  maintmning 
the  sensibility  of  insects  on  certaip 
speculations  of  Bichat  (exceedingly 
ingenious  ones),  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently lay  before  the  reader ;  but  as 
to  what  is  seen  to  take  place  and  is 
supposed  to  be  so  conclusive  of  pain, 
let  it  be  observed  that  abnormal  motion, 
motion  under  any  epithet,  is  evidently 
not  so  general  a  result  of  pained  sen- 
sibility in  man  himself,  as  to  furnish 
even  the  argument  from  analogy, 
which  goes  for  so  much  in  all  our  con- 
clusions. Strictly  considered,  motion 
is  purely  an  affection  of  the  organism, 
while  for  sensation,  mind,  as  well  as 
organism,  is  requisite.  All  uncon* 
scious  movements  arc  purely  organic, 
and  mere  organism  (which  involves 
matter  only)  cannot  be  essentially  in 
possession  of,  though  it  ma^  be  united 
to  sensation,  which  necessarily  involves 
the  intelligent  or  immaterial  part  of 
our  nature.  Motion  under  pain,  and 
sensibility  to  pain,  are  such  different 
and  distinct  things,  that  it  is  even 
familiar  to  witness  pain  endured  with- 
out abnormal  motion  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  voimg  persons  affected 
with  St  Vitus  dance,  make  grimaces 
which  to  those  not  in  the  secret  might, 
from  their  unfamiliarity,  be  supposed 
falsely  to  express  pain  ;  the  most  un- 
seemly contortions,  however,  noto- 
riously take  place  without  pain.  The 
epileptic,  the  hysterical  convulsions 
are  painless  ;  of  tetanic  spasm,  indeed, 
the  pain  is  much  severer  even  than 
that  of  inflammation  ;  but  remark,  in 
reference  to  this  argument,  that  here, 
in  place  of  motion,  the  state  is  ihat  of 
rigid  immobility.  As  to  particular 
motions  in  some  creatures,  qualified  by 
misleading  epithets,  concerning  which 
80  much  is  said,  vou  may  notice  that 
the  little  sand-eels  that  you  poke  out 


*  Swammerdam,  who  has  done  so  much  for  entomology,  carried  insect  anatomy  to 
a  perfection  which,  before  his  time,  seemed  impossible,  and  is,  therefore,  held  in  the 
"highest  reverence  among  entomologists ;  not  that  I  wodd  venture  to  aver  my  belief  in 
all  his  discoveries.  A  great  deal  of  uncertainty ^  as  well  as  instraction,  must  ever  attach 
to  reasonings  founded  upon  comparative  anatomy  g — only  think  of  differences  ofopiniofi 
as  to  whether  a  particular  organ  in  an  insect  should  be  called  its  spleen  or  liver,   ,      » 
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of  their  boles  in  the  beach  at  low  wa- 
terj  wriggle  exactfy  after  the  fashion 
j//A«  worm  on  the  fishermatCe  hook, 
Peibaps  the  shape  of  that  worm  (like 
that  of  the  eel  and  the  serpent)  may 
in  great  meamre  explain  the  writhing 
whioh  is  so  gratuitously  supposed  to 
be  expressire  of  its  agony*  and  the 
**  winding  bout**  of  the  reptile  be  but 
the  oonsequence  of  *'  its  linked  struc- 
ture long  draum  out,^  When  we  have 
pricked  the  insect  or  wounded  the 
worm,  they  may  indeed  move  yiolently 
and  be  thrown  into  apparent  agita- 
tion, but  the  only  certain  conclusion 
to  be  deduced  from  that  fact  is,  that 
we  have  stimulated  the  inherent  irri' 
tabiUty  of  a  part  of  their  organization. 
It  is  poaitiTe  that  no  proof ^  of  the 
worm's  conKiou8ne$$  of  the  iigury — 
that  is,  his  tennbilitg  under  it,  can  be 
thu$  obtained ;  and  motions,  I  will  re- 
peat it,  can  never  prove  pain,  dnce 
muscular  contracdon  of  every  kind, 
and  in  every  direction,  is  performed 
entirely  without  consciousness.* 

Motion,  then,  being  inadnussible  in 
proof  of  painful  sensation,  let  us  next 
examine  that  speculation  of  the  French 
phyuologist  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made ;  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  ever  pressed  Into  this  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
generous  to  suggest  it  for  the  service 
of  0110*8  adversary .  That  the  oivanic 
sensibility,  that  by  which  the  heart 
eontracts  upon  the  blood,  and  the  vis- 
cera on  their  contents,  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  ammal  sensibility,  and  so 
requires  no  particular  order  of  nerves 
— 4hb  was  tiie  doctrine  of  Bichat,  an- 
nounced in  a  sufficienti^  remarkable 
nassage,  which  the  medical  reader,  at 
least,  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  again 
placed  before  him.  "  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  senubility ;  one  purely  or- 
ganict  and  the  other  the  sensibility  of 
relation*     The  organic  sensibility  is 


that  inherent  property,  by  virtue  of 
which  an  organ  receives  an  impres- 
sion. Thus,  glands  are  sensibie  in  this 
sense  onfy,  i.  e.  to  the  stimulus  of  blood 
which  circulates  in  them ;  thus  excre- 
tory ducts  are  sensible  to,  and  react 
upon  the  fluids  which  they  convey; 
upon  Ms  kind  ofsensibiKty  d^iend  the 
functions  of  .circidadon,  respiration, 
digestion,  secretion,  absorption* — in  a 
word,  all  the  functions  of  organic  life. 
But  the  sensibiHty  of  rdation  is  that  by 
which  our  organs  are  not  only  impres- 
sionable to  stimuli,  but  are  enabled  to 
transmit  as  well  as  to  recdve  impres- 
flions  to  a  sensorium  commune.  It  is 
by  this  sensibility  that  the  animal  holds 
communion  with  surrounding  objects ; 
upon  it  depend  the  phenomena  of  the 
brain  and  senses;  it  is  its  peculiar  pro- 
vince and  exclusive  prerogative  to  pre- 
side over  external,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  animal  life  (the  other  kind  of 
sensibility  having  been  imparted  even 
to  oe^efaMe  existence).  Notwithstand- 
ing thb  distinction,  however,  the  or* 
ganic  sensibility  is  the  princ^iHe,  the 
dement,  so  to  speak,  of  the  senalNlity 
of  relation,  and  may  be  confidered  aa 
its  first  grade ;  so  that,  when  it  aug* 
ments  much  in  an  organ,  it  takes  the 
character  of  the  sensibility  ofrdaOon, 
and  the  oi^an  now  carries  to  the  eosi- 
mon  centre  eertain  impresdoiu,  wfai<^ 
before  it  either  did  not  transmit  or 
transmitted  very  imperfectiy.*' 

Now,  then,  it  may  be  enquired,  since 
even  insects  possess  (for  no  living  thing 
can  want  it)  the  organic  sensibiBtg, 
why  may  they  not  have,  in  accordance 
with  this  doctrine,  the  o/Aerseosiiulily 
—the  sensibility  to  external  hurCs^ 
the  sensibility  of  relation — ^that  animal 
senaibility,  concerning  which  we  hesi- 
tate ? — ^for  the  reasons  assigned  before^ 
~-4heir  organic  deficiencies — forwcHild 
you  even  grant  to  insects  a  nervous 
system  beyond  what  their  functional 


*  Whea  we  siove  our  UmYm,  indeed*  we  ar«  eonscioiiB  of  this  Botioa,  and  \j  thai 
eooicloiiiBafli  we  srrive  at  tlie  tree  state  of  die  poiltion  of  ovr  miitcles  and  tbe  ^xure 
of  our  members ;  but  we  derive  this  knowledge  probably  from  the  proper  nenres  of 
seniatioii  wMch,  when  we  bend  the  arm  for  Instance,  are  compressed ;  and  ft  is  tbe 
mode  and  amonnt  of  pressure  to  which  these  nerve#are  subject  that  bring  the  bntn 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  muscular  contractibllity.  In  cases,  too,  where  muscdar 
motion  becomes  intolerably  painful  (as  in  spasms),  still  it  is  probable  that  we  sdfer 
by  the  nertes  of  sensation,  not  by  any  aboormal  exercise  of  the  nerves  of  motion  :^* 
but  even  allow  that  this  order  of  nerves  were  capable  of  painful  sensation  or  any  sen- 
^ms,  this  could  only  be  true,  provided  there  were  a  brain  to  whidi  to  traasmit 
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Bib  demsadsy  a  nervoiis  syvtein  capable 
of  frummiftfay  imprasnona  beyond  the 
impressed  oTgaOy  vet  till  a  iraiu,  to 
wluch  to  transmit  tiiem»  can  be  shown 
to  hate  any  exbtenoe«  it  will  be  vain 
for  die  roads  to  be  open ;  there  is  no 
muircpoHt  to  irbich  idl  these  roads 
eonreige— the  ezistenoe  of  a  brala^  or 
common  centre*  being  far  iouaium 
die  Hne  gua  non,  an  in^prvMum  maj 
be  made  on  the  external  organ*  and 
no  seMotion  result.  It  may  aid  the 
apprehension  of  a  difference  between 
mere  inqirenion»  npon  the  organs  of 
seosey  and  the  same  impressions  car- 
ried kto/tilf  ienMHunh  that  some  of 
the  oigans  of  sense  being  doubly  mere 
impmikmi  made  on  wem  must  be 
also  double;  whereas  sauatUm  (be- 
eau$e  the  brain  ben  comes  In)  is  al- 
ways Bingh.  In  reading,  the  two  eyes 
do  not  see  two  books ;  though  the  two 
nostrils  conrey  two  Impressionsj  one 
smell  is  the  resnlt ;  nor  do  two  ears 
^stort)  the  unity  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  all  of  which*  if  the  mind*  which 
is  ffingle,  did  not  come  into  play*  woiUd 
necessarily  happen.  We  should  see 
double  objects*  and  hear  two  Pastas* 
two  Crisis*  &c.  &c.  Now*  though  the 
aignments  derived  from  examination 
of  thdr  Hructure  might  of  themselTes 
be  held  sufficient  to  raise  serious  doubts 
about  the  senribility  of  insects*  or  at 
iMSt  any  considerable  degree  of  it*  we 
are  disposed  to  insist  more  pardculariy 
on  die  riews  respecting  the  nature  of 
aensaidon  itsdf*  which  consider  it  as 
not  entirefy  an  organic*  any  more  than 
enJtvrdy  a  mental  open^on*  and  which 
maintdn  that  into  wemaHon,  ndnd  ma 
well  as  6o<^*  maisr  enter.  We  entirelv 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Encydope- 
dlste*  that  ««the  highest  exerdse  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  is  not  more 
incompetent  to  maUer  only  than  the 
Mimpleet  eentatians  and  that  there  is 
infinitely  greater  ^stance  between  the 
most  refined  etberealized  matter,  how- 
ever oigamaed*  and  the  lowest  pera»- 
Hony  than  betwixt  perception  b  us 
simplest  form,  and  tne  most  reflective 
of  tne  acts  of  intelUgence.'** 

Thoup^h  it  be  evident  that  the  mind* 
atricUy  incorporeal*  and  not  Uahle  to 
the  demands  of  the  body*  or  soeeepti^ 
ble  of  die  injuries  of  the  body*  emmoi 
be  the  proper  eeat  of  pain*  nevarthelesa 


the  discussion 'of  sensation*  or  sensihti- 
lity*  necessarily  introduces  mind,  be- 
cause sensation  involves  perception^ 
and  perception  supposes  consciousness* 
But  the  mind  can  oidj  perceive  what 
the  sense  has  first  duly  brought  under 
its  cognizance ;  a  smell,  to  be  recog- 
nised and  distinguished,  as  of  musk* 
or  acetic  acid,  of  assafsetida,  or  a  rose* 
must  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
corporeal  organ  to  the  incorporeal 
sensory ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  present- 
ed by  memory  to  the  minds  eye  which 
has  not  been  originally  transmitted  by 
the  nerve  of  vision*  through  the  optic 
apparatus.  If  diese  expUnatious  be 
correctly  given*  it  follows  that  sensa- 
tion is  stricdy  neither  an  affection  of 
the  mind,  nor  exclusivdy  of  the  organ, 
but  results  from  the  conUnned  action 
of  the  two  ;  and  &rther*  that  it  is 
really  more  a  mental  phenomenon 
than  of  the  apparendy  sentient  oigan* 
is  probable^  from  the  fact  that  forced 
attention*  preoccupation,  or  distrac- 
tion of  the  mind  mterfere  to  a  great 
degree  with  the  perceptions  of  painful 
impressions  made  on  the  botfy.  The 
extent  of  this  power  of  the  nund  over 
matter  may  vary  much  in  different 
individuals,  but  we  all  possess  some 
considerable  share  of  it.  When  the 
aiteniion  is  either  voluntarily  conceded 
or  involuntarily  drawn  off  m  another 
direction*  we  obtdn,  in  requital  of  the 
effort*  or  as  the  result  of  the  distrac- 
tion, a  greatly  diminished  conscious- 
ness of  pain.  On  the  other  hand*  who 
does  not  know  that  the  unceasing  at- 
tention, the  unceadng  vigilance  which 
the  hypochondnac  devotes  to  his  least 
symptom,  aggravates  his  malaise  into 
pain  ?  It  must  be  parti^  from  alien- 
ated attention  (not  entirely*  for  we 
know  that  the  smart,  or  the  throb*  re- 
quire an  interval  before  they  super- 
vene on  the  iiyury ;  and  we  pardy 
apprehend  the  reason  of  thb*  and  call 
it  reaction)  that  schoolboys  and  pugi- 
lists do  not  feel  thor  brmses  tOl  a&r 
die  fight,  and  that  soldiers  occasion- 
ally discover  gun-shot  wounds*  of  a 
■iiyii^ai'  )[|nilj  /i^tny  time  after  they 
have  been  inflicted.  I  know  a  gende- 
flun  who  held  the  candle  while  an 
operatioB  was  perfoming  on  him  for 
hernial  The  story  related  in  the 
«<  Diary  of  a  late  Physician*'  of  a  lady 
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who  bore  the  amputation  of  her  breast 
without  flinching,  by  causing  her  maid 
to  hold  before  her  the  letter  she  bad 
just  received  from  her  husband  iu  In- 
dia, charms  us  from  its  air  of  truth. 
Mutius  Scsvola  is  related  to  have 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  ^e,  velut  aHe^ 
nato  ab  sensu  animo,  attentive  rather 
to  his  glory  Uian  his  bodily  suffering. 
Could  the  Cranmers  and  the  Latimers, 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  old,  ever 
have  been  such  but  from  the  autocracy 
of  the  high  motives  by  which  their 
attention  was  enchained  ?  and  (to  make 
a  sad  anticlimax  1)  do  we  not  daily 
experience  that  even  the  light  distrac- 
tion of  cheerful  conversation,  or  luck 
at  cards,  are  as  good  as  colchicum  in 
twinges  of  a  second-rate  gout.* 

Things  then  proceed  thus  : — An 
impression,  the  materiei,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  which  the  sensation  is  to  be 
forgedf  is  transmitted  to  the  brain 
more  or  less  vividly  according  to  the 
perfection  and  delicacy  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  the  mind,  receiving  its  inti- 
mation from  the  organ  of  sense,  re- 
joices or  is  pained  according  to  the 
perception  it  thus  obtains.  The 
acuteness,  however,  of  the  mind's  per- 
ceptivity, its  full  co-operation  with 
that  organ,  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature,  the  force,  and  the  duration  of 
the  impression  itself;  according  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  material  in- 
strument, the  nerve,  may  have  trans- 
mitted the  impression  ;  and  according 
as  attention  has  been  concentrated, 
divided,  or  withdrawn.  That  some 
persons  bear  surgical  operations  better 
than  others  may  indeed  involve  seve- 
ral circumstances ;  but  of  these  it  is 
robably  one,  to  possess  a  mind  capa- 
jle  of  considerable  effort  in  forcing  the 
attention  elsewhere ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  a  more  obtuse 
constitution  of  the  nervous  system  may 
materially  assist.  Such,  then,  seem- 
in?  to  be  the  nature  of  sensibility, 
and  such  the  organ  it  employs,  as 
those  organs  arc  so  scantily,  or  not  at 
all,  devdoped  in  insects,  if  the  above 
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statement  be  correct  the  popular  and 

poetical  opinion  of  thw  lugh  aeoaibi- 
lity  cannot  possibly  be  jost. 

But  these  views  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  objections  that  lie  against 
our  belief  in  the  great  senabilitj  of 
inseets.  The  non  existence  of  any 
proper  organ  of  touch  (which*  in  man, 
is  the  appropriate  organ  of  general 
sensibility,  and  co-extensive  with  his 
body  itself)  in  insects  is  a  fact  ybtj 
unfavourable  to.  the  opinion  that  they 
were  created  with  great  susceptibilitj 
to  pain.  Their  integuments  at  large 
are  scarcely  ever  impressionable  by 
simple  contact ;  and  as  to  those  who 
place  touch  in  the  antamcs  onfy,  and 
so  restrict  it  almost  to  a  point,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  allow  it  to  in- 
sects at  all ;  such  persons,  therefore, 
formally  deny  to  insects  that  general 
sensibility  which  cannot  be  supposed 
when  the  sense  of  touch  is  not  pos- 
sessed; besides,  where  the  surfa(^ 
adapted  for  receiving  external  impress 
sions  from  contact  is  so  exceedingly 
limited,  in  the  same  proportion,  one 
would  think,  must  that  general  sensi- 
bility (of  which  external  impression 
is  the  first  condition)  also  decline ;  nay, 
its  existence  at  all  must  be  very  ques- 
tionable, when  we  speak  of  creatures 
whose  bodies  are  nearly  covered  wiUi 
homy  whose  breastplate  is  a  sort  of 
cuirass,  and  whose  legs  are  encased  in 
greaves.  These,  it  will  be  confessed, 
are  unpromising  conditions  for  super- 
Jicial  feeling,  but  it  may  be  urged  that 
when  wc  run  a  pin  into  an  insect  we 
invade  a  deeper  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  if  upon  such  an  injury 
the  legs  are  instantly  seen  to  be  violent- 
ly agitated,  the  conclusion  that  pain 
has  produced  that  agitation  is  surely 
natural  and  unavoidable.  But  mus- 
cular contractions,  aa  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show  above,  of  any  members 
or  parts  (like  those  of  a  heart  receut- 
ly  withdrawn  from  the  body,  of  which 
the  pulsations  can  so  easily  be  re- 
newed) only  require  that  inherent 
property  of  the  living  solid,  known  to 


*  "  And  how*8  your  pain  ?"  enqoired  the  gentle  maid 

(For  that  was  asking  If  with  luck  she  play'd)  ; 

And  this  she  answer'd,  as  the  eardf  decreed, 

'*  O  Biddy  1  ask  not_wry  had  indeed ;" 

Or  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light, 

**  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-nigbt."—CaAaBa, 
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physiologuts  by  the  name  of  irntabi- 
iity.  Or  if  it  be  said  that  though 
some  insects  are  hard  and  horny  in  their 
iutegumcntsj,  other:^^  arc  sofl;  thut 
calerpiilars,  which  shrink  and  arc 
nnich  disturbed,  and  even  what  we 
call  conTulsed  when  you  meddle  with 
them,  suggest  sensation  paiofidly  ex- 
cited; that  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
spider  is  presumed  to  be  acute,  and 
that  even  worms  and  shigs  will  not 
patiently  be  handled ;  yet  there  are 
other  and  opposite  facts  which  seem 
to  nullify  these  inferences.  Thus, 
spiders  abound  on  nettle-beds ;'  slmjs, 
which  are  softer  than  our  integuments, 
lie  upon  the  nettle;  the  caterpillar 
crunches  or  masticates  the  whoJ^  of 
this  formidable  weed ;  some  insects 
habitually  feed  on  vegetables  of  acrid 
juices,  jmces  which  would  vesicate 
our  skin  and  inflame  the  mucous 
membrane.  Now,  if  Insects  of  this 
soft  contexture  seem  not  to  be  harmed 
by  these  mechanical  irritants ;  if  the 
thousand  barbs  of  the  stinging  nettle, 
which  so  readily  penetrate  and  pain 
our  comparatively  hard  integuments 
(and  that  penetration  must  much  more 
readily  take  place  through  the  epider- 
mis of  the  caterpillar)  ;  if,  I  say,  these 
needles  of  nature  do  not  hurt  him  as 
they  hurt  us,  and  he  does  not  afford 
auy  evidence,  even  the  suspicious  one 
of  unusual  motions,  that  they  do,  is  it 
not  a  presumption  at  least,  that  he 
cannot  be  ranch  pained  b^r  the  pins  of 
the  entomologist?  Besides,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  caterpillar  does 
not  wince  when  the  Ichneumon 
pierces  his  flesh  to  inoculate  him  with 
her  pernicious  eggs ! 

Those,  however,  who  are  reluctant, 
or  cannot  bring  themselves  to  question 
current  opinions  (and  this,  respect- 
ing insect  insensibility,  is  so  in  all 
countries),  have  still  some  objections 
to  urge,  though  they  can  hartUy  pre- 
tend to  the  name  of  arguments.  Some, 
perhaps,  will  say,  that  as  God  wills 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  aud  as 
happiness  is  impossible  without  fed- 
ing,  worms  and  insects  must  therefore 
bo  supposed  capable  of  sufTering ;—  ' 
that  to  imagine  otherwise  is,  indeed, 
Klmost  an  impiety,  involving  notions 
derogatory  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  These  surmises  scarcely  re- 
quire reply.  We  do  indeed  "  snatch 
Ax>m  His  hand  the  balance^  and  the 


rod,"  when  we  thus  presume  to  create 
his  creatures  anew  after  our  own  no- 
tions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the 
general  srJicme  of  Providence!  The 
worm  exists  according  to  his  kindt 
and  mau  does  no  more.  The  plant 
was  not  created  to  feel  at  all, — why, 
then,  insist  that  the  worm  or  insect  is 
full  of  sensibility  ?  because  worms 
are  animals  f  But  who  made  this 
artificial  division  into  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ?  ^'  11  n*y  a  aucune  dif- 
ference esscniielk  entre  les  animaux  et 
les  veg6taux . "  •  * '  Animals  and  vege- 
tables are,  in  the  eye  of  nature,  exis- 
tcncies  of  a  very  similar  order."  Now, 
none  doubting  that  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  absolutely  impassive,  and  the 
transition  from  vegetable  into  animal 
life  absolutely  eluding  observation,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  refuse  the  ad- 
mission that  some  animals  at  least 
may  he  void  of  sensibility,  and  we  act 
upon  this  persuasion.  The  oyster  is 
eaten  while  his  heart  palpitates y  with- 
out qualm  or  scruple ;  tlie  Neapolitan 
batters  down  the  quivering  spines  of 
the  echinus  and  lacerates  him  alive ! 

To  such,  however,  as  may  still 
think  it  becoming  to  insist  that  the 
Creator  must  needb  have  willed  to  im- 
part the  advantage  of  the  senses  to  the 
whole   of  His  animal  creation,  the 

Suestion  may  also  be  properly  ad- 
rcsscd,  whether  to  have  endowed 
those  humble  creatures,  which  we  so 
unavoidably  crush  in  myriads  at  every 
step  we  take,  with  an  impassive  body, 
might  not  in  reality  be  that  very  dis- 
pensation of  tenderness  for  which  they 
contend  ? 

In  addition  to  so  many  general  ar- 
guments, which  I  have  now  endeavour- 
ed to  state,  against  the  probability  of 
much  sensibility  in  insects,  argu^ 
ments,  I  think,  fairly  deducible  from 
the  consideration  of  what  they  are  in 
structure,  aud  of  what  sensation  is, 
it  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  by  no  means 
void  of  hiterest  to  scrutiuize  their  pre- 
tension to  each  of  the  senses  categori* 
cally  ;  not  but  that  the  question  in 
each  particular  case  does  not  mainly  rest 
upon  the  same  getural  grounds.  If  you 
can  prove  any  one  sense  to  exist,  the 
existence  of  any  other  becomes  possi- 
ble ;  if  you  make  the  possession  of 
one  improbable,  you  throw  buspiciou 
on  the  whole.  If  an  insect  can  feel 
without  a  brain  (that  is,  if  it  can  havo 


•  Buffon. 
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the  general  senslbiiltj  which  is  ad- 
ministered hj  the  same  org^an  which 
imparts  the  sense  of  touch,  without  a 
braiu)^  he  may  also  see  without  a  brain  ; 
but  if  he  cannot  feel,  because  he  wants 
botii  the  external  apparatus  and  that 
intelligence  which  supposes  and  em- 
ploys the  internal  organ,  then  it  will 
not  be  possibloi  from  the  same  defects, 
for  him  to  see,  or  /tear,  or  taste,  or 
gmelL  Nevertheless,  let  us  take  the 
sanses  seriatim.  It  is  a  mode  of  deal- 
ing witli  the  subject,  which  may^  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  some  curious 
{particulars  which  he  may  have  over- 
ooked. 

Sight  of  insects Of  all  the  sup- 
posed senses  in  insects,  sight  is  the 
onfy  one  the  existence  of  wldch  is  sup- 
ported by  our  being  able  to  detect  Its 
organ,  that  of  auy  of  the  others  being 
only  matter  of  Inference.  The  posses- 
sion, you  will  say,  of  the  organ,  must 
surely  prove  the  possession  of  the  same 
identical  sense  which  it  administers  in 
man  j  and  there  is  doubtless  a  much 
stronger  case  made  out  for  the  full  ad- 
mission of  a  sense,  which  appears  from 
analogy  so  vcrv  expedient,  and  uf 
which,  in  most  Insecte,  the  organ  is 
manifest,  than  for  that  of  other  senses 
which  present  no  organ  to  our  obser- 
vation— smeli,for  instance,  or  hearing. 
The  eye,  then,  in  most  in&eets,  is  a 
thing  to  bo  seen  ;  but  the  question  re- 
mains, does  it  confer  vision  in  the  ac- 
curate and  full  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
for  it  maf/  let  In  light  and  not  do  this, 
and  the  light  so  admitted  may  even  be 
the  appointed  stimulus  of  ail  insect's 
eye  as  of  ours,  and  yet  sight,  as  ire 
exercbo  and  enjoy  it  (and  wc  can 
comprehend  and  speak  of  it  In  no 
other  sense),  not  be  the  result.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  Reaumuri 
which  occurs  to  me  hero,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  have  convinced 
myself,  is  inconclusive.  He  smeared 
the  eyes  of  flies  and  bees  with  an 
opaque  paste.  The  insect,  set  at  li- 
berty, instead  of  making  for  the  hive, 
the  window,  or  the  luminous  object, 
fell  immediately  to  the  ground.  This 
proves  undoubtedly  that  an  impression 
ts  made  by  light  upon  the  retina  of  the 
fly,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that 
impression,  the  particular  act  of  flving 
to  the  window  or  the  hive  takes  place. 
Well,  but  this  IS* sight/  Is  it  sight 
with  intelligence,  which  is  what  we  un- 
derstand by  this  word  ?  Can  this  be 
legitimately  inferred?  Can  we  come 


to  the  certain  conclusion  tluitan  insec 
sees,  but  by  attending  to  the  action 
which  sight  determines,  by  watching 
what  follows,  and  is  taken  by  every 
one  as  the  result  of  sight  ?  Who  ever 
yet  doubted  that  a  bee  sees  ?  We  find 
him  in  possession  of  eyes  ;  we  observe 
him  go  where  he  lists,  and  return  un- 
erringly to  his  home.  Nothing  seems 
clearer !  but  if  you  adopt  this  conclu- 
sion you  will  have  to  proceed  a  grttit 
deal  farther  before  you  stop,  and  make 
your  bee  more  accomplished  than  you 
probably  intend  I  You  cannot  disallow 
that  if  the  bce*s  flight  is  directed  by 
vision,  it  must  also  be  regulated  as  to 
its  extent  or  velocity  by  will:  follow 
hin»  then  awhile  In  those  mazy,  giddy 
gyrations ;  now  buzzing  about  vour 
nose,  now  out  of  sight  in  the  blue 
heaven  $  loitering  over  this  flower,  or 
reposing  upon  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
-courtship  or  companionship  when  he 
finds  a  better  tap  than  common !  But 
however  well  amused,  or  profitably 
employed,  the  bee  must  intend  to  re- 
turn ;  that  \s,  must  note  time,  must 
mark  the  progress  of  the  evening  sha- 
dows, know  when  it  is  time  to  go 
home,  and  abandon  business  or  plea- 
sure for  the  distaut  hive,  which  may 
be  a  milo  or  miles  off!  Even  where 
that  domicile  of  his  household  gods  and 
aflections  remains  in  sight,  to  return 
to  it  is  to  exercise  a  will,  founded,  as 
all  volition  must  he,  upon  comparison ; 
but  place  him  out  of  sight  of  his  hive 
and  you  must  now  also  confer  on  him 
memory, — memory  vastly  superior  to 
your  own  (such  a  memory  as  you  per- 
haps never  seriously  thought  of  con- 
ccuinff  to  a  bee !) — object  after  object 

Easscd  by  in  endless  succession,  all  to 
e  noted,  observe !  (if  he  be  guided  by 
si^ht)  as  land-marks,  or  sky-marks,  for 
his  return !  Take  another  instance  in 
another  insect.  You  attempt  to  ap- 
proach a  common  troublesome  fly,— 
never  mind  his  Latin  name,— he  es- 
capes you  say  from  fear.  He  saw  you 
and  was  afraid !  Why,  it  looks  like  it. 
But  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
allow  &  passion,  or  moral  emotion  to  a 
fly  ?  Consider  what  generates  fear,  U 
it  not  the  remembered  experience  of 
somethhig  hurtAil  ?  Or,  if  a  fly,  in- 
structed by  his  eyes,  did  indeed  fear 
your  approach,  or  was  afraid  to  trusi 
you,  how  is  it  that  the  very  next  mi- 
nute he  settles  upon  your  hand  ?  Do 
others  of  the  insect  race  who  have  so 
?nuch  more  reason  to  expect  inevitable 
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retribution,  exhibit  fear?    Is  ajlea  on  the  same  conditions,      A  swarm 

afraid f  But  if  a  moth  Hies  to  tlic  lic^ht>  of  bees,  it  is  coustantly  maintained^ 

say  you  he  must  see  the  li^ht^  and  be  follows  the  tirikling  of  a  bell>  or  the 

guided  thither  by  vision  I  Here>  then,  more  discordant  clanging  of  a  cym- 

observe,  you  again  allo^  volition,  and  bal !    Tliat  loud  harsh  soundsj  gene- 


vvith  volition  1  presume  intelligence  1 
But  could  intelligence, — intelligeuce 
sharpened  too  by  sad  and  plentiml  ex- 
perience, determine  te  this  act  of 
frenzy,  this  suicidal  exercise  of  will? 
Surely  had  anf/  the  lowest  intelligence 
been  imparted  to  the  winged  fire- 
worshipper,  it  would  deter  him  from 
rushing  on  his  fate,  which,  however, 
he  does  with  the  determination  of  a 
Malabar  widow  !  scorched  never  so 
severely  (one  should  like  to  know,  at 
least,  if  lie  feet  pain),  back  he  goes  to 
the  fatal  wick ! 

«*  Nil  effo  est  sibi  tot  oUboiiM  IttoenMM  !" 


ralli/  intifnidate  animals  rather  than 
allure  them,  is  sufficiently  certain,  and 
is  a  pretty  strong  ol:yection  already ; 
but  that  some  hundreds  of  bees  (who 
perhaps  have  no  ear  for  music,  to  judge 
from  their  own  humdrum  monotony) 
should  have  a  positive  taste  {or  discord, 
and  consent  to  a  common,  and  to  them 
a  prejudicial  action  to  which  that  dis- 
cord disposes  them,  would  be  parti- 
cularly remarkable !  But  we  need  not 
rest  hero ;  for  neither  the  bee  nor  anV 
other  insect  has  any  organ  to  which 
the  name  of  ear  can  he  applied*  so  that 
if  you  still  determine  to  suppose  such 
a  sense  in  insects,  from  a  solitary 
Ipresume'not  to  conjecture  the  na-  instance,  to  be  led  by  hearinjr,  or 
tiire  of  that  agency,  not  his  owb  (for    alarmed  by  hearing,  is  not,  as  &r  as 


this,  1  conclude,  it  must  be),  that  com 
pels  or  conducts  our  bee  to  the  inevi- 
table hive,  our  moth  to  the  inevitable 
candle;*  but  assuredly  I  cannot  go 
the  length  of  admitting  an  intelligent 
exercise  of  vision,  or  cuscern  in  these 
acts  the  evidence  of  menfd/ operations. 
What!  when  the  actions  which  prima 
facie  appear  to  result  from  signt,  arc 
found  in  one  instance  to  involve  a  com- 


wo  recollect,  even  alleged  of  any  other; 
if  you  still  maintain  that,  at  any  rate, 
bees  hear,  you  first  attribute  to  them 
an  organ  whith  is  absolutely  undisco- 
verable,  and  Uien  allow  them  intelli- 
gence, and  all  that  it  supposes  or  re- 
quires into  the  bargain! 

Smell. — Wo  have  seen  that  those 
who  would  assign  to  insects  the  full 
complement  of  the  senses  are  in  dif- 


plicated  and  salutary  exercise  of  in-     ficulty  where  to  lodfe  some  of  them; 
.„.,..  t        .4i._^ ... '-"1.     and  well  they  may !     In  the  < 


teliect,  in  another  a  perverse  and  ruin 
ous  fatality  ?  Or  shall  it  be  said  of  the 
raoih  thus  perishing  by  myriads, — 
Quos  Dcus  vult  perdere  prius  deinen- 
tat!  No!  the  bee  is  too  wise,  the 
moth  too  foolish,  for  the  possession  of 
intelligent  vision,  and  the  explanation 
of  their  acts  must  therefore  be  soiight 
for  out  of  themselves.  What  would 
be  follg  as  an  act  intended  by  the  in- 
sect may  be  simply  its  fate,  an  inex- 
plicable appointment  of  the  wisdom  of 
Vjod! 

Heamng The  same  difficulty  oc- 
curs as  in  the  preceding  case.  In- 
sects are  first  believed  gratuitously  to 
act  as  though  they  heard,  and  then 
supposed  to  hear !  but  as  an^  act  con- 
sequent upon  intelligent  vision  proves 
ivill,  which  throws  us  back  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  sensorium,  and  of  a  brain 
its  seat,  to  which  all  the  organs  of 
sense  respond,  and  report  their  disco- 
veries, hearing  can  alone  bo  supposahlc 


case  of 
smell,  to  detect  the  ordinary  organ  is 
so  impossible,  that  it  has  recently  been 
conjectured  by  Atulouin,  to  consist  In 
a  porosity  of  the  whole  body ;  thus 
rendering  it  accessible  every  where 
to  volatile  emanations.  As  to  the 
^  prion' argument  for  the  necessity  of 
such  a  sense,  it  is  alleged  that  insects, 
in  an  apartment,  never  fail  to  deteot 
and  resort  to  those  substances  of  which 
the  properties  delight  them  ;  and  that 
as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
sight  (supposing  them  to  have  it),  nor 
by  taste,  before  they  have  tasted,  it  can 
only  bo  by  smell  tliat  the  discovery  is 
made ;  and  that  with  them,  the  invi- 
sible nostril,  as  in  man  the  visible, 
must  be  purveyor  to  the  palate.  Yet 
how  of\en  do  insects  precipitate  them- 
selves with  greediness  on  substances 
with  little  or  no  odour?  What  smell 
is  there  in  sugar,  treacle,  honey.  Hour, 
and  the  many  vegetable  substances  on 


*  they  have  lighted  the  Boulevards  with  gas,*'and  it  i»  eu^ieat,  in  the 
tdghlfl,  to  see  the  myriads  of  insects  of  tarioMt  kia4l  tbM  beiet  the  fVMl  laateirlli, 

seemingly  nnl^ry  thnt  th*»y  cuTinot  fly  in ! 
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which  injects  swarms  and  eyen  travel 
from  a  distance  to  seek}  How  many 
tribes  of  them  hover  around  odourless 
flowers  ?  The  fact  is,  that  its  otcn  in- 
sect lodges  and  boards  within  almost 
every  corolla,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
any  thitia  in  natitre,  alive  or  dead,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  even  mineral, 
which  does  not  invite  and  support  its 
insect  colony.  The  forest^fly  stings 
the  impatient  herd ;  the  bot  burrows 
in  the  carrion ;  the  moss-rose  is  pow- 
dered with  its  green  parasites ;  the 
cabbage  is  eaten  by  the  caterpillar; 
the  gsderuca  rides  upon  the  water  lily! 
— ^in  most  of  which  instances  to  sup- 
pose the  allurement  of  smell  would  be 
perfectly  gratuitous.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  larvae 
of  Dermestes,  Necrophores,  Anthrse- 
ne,  Staphylini,  &c.,  are  invited  by  the 
smell  of  putrefoction ;  nay,  that  cir- 
cumvallation  of  cow-dumh  of  which 
every  specimen,  as  Mr  Geoffrey  has 
observed,  contains  a  perfect  treasure 
for  the  entomologist,  supplies  but 
doubtful  proofs  that  its  ejjiuvia  con- 
stitute the  attraction. 

Flies f  however,  abound  near  sugar; 
and  the  saccharine  principle,  in  almost 
any  shape,  invites  the  wasp  into  our 
rooms.  But  can  you  make  it  out  to 
be  the  organ  of  smell  that  connects 
them?  To  us  sugar  has  no  smell; 
and  to  suggest  that  wasps  have  a  finer 
nostril  than  ours,  loses  sight  of  a  very 
obvious  objection ;  which  is,  that  be- 
fore we  invest  the  insect  with  such 
grataitous  delicacy  in  the  perception 
of  odours,  the  existence  of  the  odour 
itself  should  be  somethiiig  more  than 
a  mere  supposition ;  for  it  is  only  by  our 
own  senses,  which  are  here  at  fault, 
that  we  can  Judge  of  the  properties  of 
bodies. 

Think  you  that  the  minute  and 
swarming  hordes  of  apions,  whose 
burnished  blue  and  green  relievo  the 
else  unvaried  yellow  of  the  flaming 
sunflower,  do  really  insert  those  long 
snouts  of  theirs  into  the  plant  in  quest 
of  an  unknown  aroma,  or  not  rather 
to  extract  its  well-known  honey? 
The  ademera  haunts  the  perfectly 
scentless  wild>flower  :  those  minute 
insect  gems,  the  alticas,  do  they  for  this 
lie  blazing  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
petals  quite  inodorous  to  us,  and,  we 
will  presume,  to  them  ?  Do  such  ge* 
nero/ flower  fanciers  as  the  punctuated 
donacea  the  necydalis,  or  the  cistela 
sulphurea:  do  the  blue  and  scaly  Ac^. 
to,  or  th^  lovely  pis terhgod  of  the 


tmd  LUelligence  of  Insects.         [May, 

Iqitura,  take  lodgings  amidst  scent- 
less bouquets,  when  others  are  to  Ih 
had,  and  yet  pretend  to  noses?  as  if  it 
was  not  their  mother's  doing  who 
placed  every  one  of  them  there  before 
they  had  any  pretensions  to  a  nostril, 
"  or  a  will  of  their  own," 

We  have  now  written  certain  pages, 
which,  of  course,  we  expect  the  candid 
reader  so  to  examine  as  to  merit  this 
epithet  at  our  hands.  Perhaps  he  will 
think  we  expect  too  much.  Eyes,  he 
will  say,  and  nof  to  see  with !  to  what 
end  the  organ  if  not  to  execute  the 
function  f  Yet  exercised  7/  cannot  be, 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
understood  by  out  experience  of  it,  as  the 
instances  adduced  may,  perhaps,  have 
sufficiently  shown.  Not  that  I  enter- 
tain any  doubt  that  the  eye,  and  so, 
that  other  organs  of  which  ^e  parti- 
cular office  in  insects  is  less  certalo, 
may  be  regarded  as  avenues  by  which 
impressions  come  into  their  bodies;  but 
such  impressions  are  clearly  not,  as 
with  us,  destined  to  become  interwoven 
with  the  phenomena  of  mind.  If 
in  some  of  the  more  remarkable  pass- 
ages of  insect  life,  acts  are  done  which 
cc  rtiunly  imply  design  andinlention,jei 
many  others,  in  their  economy,  might 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  t/te  suppo- 
sition of  stimuli  acting  upon  organism, 
as  in  plants,  where  this  explanation 
would  bo  held  sufficient.  And  as  to 
those  actions  which  are  placed  beyond, 
far  beyond  this  explanation,  since  there 
can  only  bo  two  possible  hypotheses 
on  the  subject,  whereof  the  oi^a  endows 
tho  insect  with  powers  that  belong  to 
mind  essentially,  and  by  implication, 
confers  not  only  skill  and  intelligence, 
but  immortality,  on  a  bee  or  a  wasp-^ 
(for  mind  is  indestructible  .*)  while  the 
«6coff£/considers  him  only  as  a  machine 
moved  unerringly  by  an  intelligence 
not  his  own,  1  cannot  choose  but 
adopt  the  latter.  Apparently,  but  not 
really  intelligent,  that  is,  not  intelligetU 
with  intelligence  of  theirs,  insects  seem 
to  mo  to  come  under  some  such  deno- 
mination as  that  of  machines  beautiful- 
ly contrived  within,  but  worked  from 
without.  The  comparatively  simpler 
objects  of  the  mere  sustentation  of 
the  individual,  and  the  secure  i>cr/w- 
tuation  of  the  race,  have  been  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  helpless  and  passionless 
plant,  and  might  be  in  insects,  by  no 
other  than  the  first  of  the  methods 
suggested  by  stimuli  acting  on  organ- 
ism; and  as  (0  those  more  striking 
ifonden  in  their  WQugmj  i(bkk  «x- 
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cite  our  admiration,  and  arc  the  re- 
sults of  mind,  of  course  they  obtain 
an  equal  explanation,  whether  we  sup- 
pose insects  to  think  and  care  for 
themselves,  and  to  be  wise,  and  skilful, 
and  frugal,  and  industrious,  or  what 
not,  in  their  own  behalf,  or  to  beimmedi- 
ately  thought  for  and  cared  for  by  the 
Supreme  intelligence  I  Surely  the 
Creator  may  have  suitably  endowed 
the  insect  that  perishes  for  all  its  cor- 
poreal  necessities,  without  conferring 
on  it  the  nobler  boons  of  sensation, 
memory,  imagination^  and  judgment ; 
nor  need  we  impose  on  ourselves  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  as  often  as 
a  beetle  runs  across  our  path,  that  he 
follows  this  or  that  course  intentionallt/, 
or  that  when  our  heedless  footstep 
tramples  upon  his  osteology,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  as  much  suffering  as 
**  tchen  a  giant  dies!** 

But  it  happens  that  among  the  many 
marvels  recorded,  and  perpetually  re- 
produced, about  the  wonders  of  insect 
life,  there  are  some  to  explain,  which, 
tcithout  the  admission,  not  only  of  in- 
telligence, but  of  inherent  intelligence, 
would  be  nearly  impossible  if  they  he 
authentic.  Inter -communication  be- 
tween insects  of  the  same  species,  which 
has  been  seriously  asserted  by  some 
imaginative  writers,  did  it  reahj  exist, 
could  not  be  explained  but  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  innate  intelligence  of  the 
creature  endowed  with  it.  Now,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be  to  it,  and  to  us, 
if  the  common  fly  could  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  so  excellent  a  gift !  For  flies 
to  be  able  to  impart  their  mutual  ex- 
perience would  save  many  of  their 
fives,  and  make  us  much  more  com- 
fortable ;  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  snatch  or  two  at  a  hand& ;  or,  ha- 
ving chastised  a  few  scores  by  diligent 
flapping  (which  must  be  attended  with 
abundant  loss  of  life  and  limb),  permit 
the  survivors  to  exhibit  themselves, 
like  Djezzar  Pacha's  fortunate  sub- 
jects— dismissed  with  loss  of  nose  or 
ear,  or  some  other  ingenious  mutila- 
tion— to  encourage  others  /  Alas,  your 
fly  never  takes  warning!  In  his  com- 
munity capital  punishments  never  suc- 
ceed! It  may  also  I  fear  be  safely 
concluded  that  butterflies  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  one  another  I  A  score 
of  papilionaceous  beaux  may  be  seen 
besetting  a  handsome  female  of  their 
species  pinned  to  a  card,  of  whose  du- 
rance they  appear  to  be  far  from  ha- 
ving any  adequate  notion.  With  ants, 
indeed;  the  ease  is  different;  as  we  shall 


find  by  the  following  narrative^  into 
which  we  must  enter  in  detail : — Some 
one  had  placed  a  pot  of  mollasses 
in  a  bureau  infested  by  ants,  which 
they  soon  found  out  and  ate  away! 
The  proprietor  of  the  treasure  drove 
them  oif»  and  slung  up  his  pot  to  the  ceil- 
ing, but,  in  doing  so,  left  by  negligence 
one  of  the  tiny  thieves  behind.  The 
cunning  culprit  having  first  taken  as 
much  as  he  thought  good  for  him— for 
ants  are  too  prudent,  of  course,  to 
commit  excess — at  length  thought  it 
time  to  depart.  To  effect  this  object,  « 
as  ants  do  not  fly,  it  was  necessary  to 
crawl  up  the  cord,  perambulate  the 
ceiling,  and  creep  down  the  walls  of 
the  room ;  all  which  journeys  he  duly 
and  diligently  performed,  and  in  brief 
time  rejoined  his  comrades.  But  this 
was  mere  straightforward  work  ;  and 
ants  of  very  ordinary  capacity  might 
have  been  equal  to  it.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  whole  regiment  of  ants,  rank 
and  file,  is  seen  to  leave  its  barracks, 
and  direct  its  march  upon  the  same 
object,  by  the  selfsame  course,  making 
the  most  accurate  use  of  tlie  cajte  du 
pays  which  the  spy  had  communicated. 
Tbey  scud  along  the  ceiling,  and,  by 
means  of  the  rope  ladder,  descend  into 
the  happy  valley,  in  which  their  friend 
had  rioted  before.  The  whole  ma- 
noeuvre was  executedi  according  to 
the  historian,  in  the  best  style;  no 
jostling,  no  impeding  each  other*s  pro- 
gress, like  your  foolish  human  crowds. 
By  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  fasting 
descend  into  the  pot  in  one  column,  and 
the  fltled  make  their  exit  in  another  ; 
the  ry  thm  of  march  and  countermarch 
uninterrupted,  till  they  have  licked 
the  pot  clean  I  Now,  all  I  have  to 
say  concerning  this  story,  which  Mr 
Edwards  relates  as  irrefragable  proof 
of  inter-communication,  is,  that  we 
must  henceforth  give  ants  credit  for 
all  the  following  privileges :  We  must 
admit  that  they  not  only  perceive  but 
remember ;  not  only  remember  but 
compare';  not  only  compare  but  con- 
clude ;  not  only  conclude  but  remember 
their  conclusion;  and,  consequently, 
we  have  already  settled  the  point  that 
ants  hai^e  ideas,  and  therefore  must  be 
capable  of  mental  hallucination,  and 
be  liable  to  go  mad  or  melancholy ! 
But  all  this  is  not  yet  enough!  Ha* 
ving  conferred  on  them  ideas,  and,  to- 
gether with  ideas,  by  strict  necessity, 
all  the  senses  by  which  ideas  are  ob" 
tained,  we  must  still,  as  these  ants  are 
caught  commomcating  with  one  ano<> 
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ther,  extend  these  extensive  privileges! 
The  shipwrecked  mariner  may  have 

made  his  wants  intelligible  to  savages 
—but  pnly  his  mei'e  wants — he  cer- 
tainly could  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  his  mishap,  or  make  the  maimer  of 
his  escape  apprehended  by  signs  and 
gesticulations.  But  as  to  the  Protu- 
gonist  in  our  tale,  why  none  but  a  mime 
m  those  latter  days,  when  Drama  had 
become  Pantomiyne,  and  tlie  stately 
iambic  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
mob|  could  have  done  as  much  a3  he 
^d  in  a  few  seconds,  without  the  aid 

•of  the  flexible  features,  or  the  hands 
and  the  fingers  in  which  rn^n  rejoices. 
By  which  of  his  semaphoric  organs,  I 
should  like  to  know,  is  an  ant  to  tell  & 
story — a  story  which  it  requires  a 
printed  page  to  record,  conceding  to 
nim,  as  you  must  needs  do,  a  wish  or 
intention  to  set  about  it  ?  Not  surely 
by  his  eyes ! .  They  are  fixed  in  their 
sockets,  and  about  as  unintellectual  as 
the  glass  eyes  in  a  doll ;  he  could  not 
even  look  up  if  he  would.  I  presume 
he  could  not  improvise  his  nart  by  the 
invention  of  new  signs  ;  ana,  as  to  the 
employment  of  old  ones,  traditional  in 
the  ant  republic,  one  would  as  soon  be* 
lieve  tliey  had  a  little  language  of  their 
own  at  once.  Intercourse  of  mind  be- 
tween insects !  No  I  No  I  An  ex- 
change of  intelligent  signs  for  the  exe- 
cution of  particular  ends  in  this  order 
of  created  beings  must  be  deemed  im- 
possible in  the.  face  of  whatever  sup- 
posed examples,  or  you  must  at  once 
concede  to  msccts  a  full  set  of  senses* 
and  an  intellect  capable  of  employing 

.  them  in  the  acquisition  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

I  know  that  to  engage  in  the  task 
of  depreciating  the  reputation  either 
of  man  or  fly  is  not  the  way  to  in- 
crease our  own.  Every  difficulty 
raised  will  be  considered  as  a  cavil  by 
those  who  wish  to  believe  what  their 
childhood  accepted  as  orthodox  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  ants  and  the 
economy  of  bees,  but  most  of  all  con- 
cerning the  endowments  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  admire  in  the  hiaher 
animals ;  or  else,  why  love  a  dog  bet- 
ter than  a  watch  ?  asks  the  Jesuit  Bu- 
geant,  if  we  did  not  believe  the  dog 
had  a  heart  and  a  mind,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  reciprocity  of  aflection.  But, 
to  indulge  in  a  moment's  digression 
from  the  affair  in  hand,  not  only,  my 
dear  Jesuit,  do  nuns  love  canaries — 
not  only  do  the  Lesbias  of  all  ages 
exhibit  r^d  eyes  and  exact  elegica 


att«f  tnklligencc  (^  iaeeis*  [H»jr* 
when  tame  sparrows  die;  but,  such 
are  the  imperative  besoins  du  cceur,  that 
revolting  things  and  inamimate  have 
become  indisputable  ol^ccts  of  attach- 
ment for  want  of  something  better. 
The  inmates  of  the  dungeon  have  been 
glad  to  court  the  society  Qtt\xesjMders 
sailors  become  impassioned  in  recitiag 
tlie  wreck  of  iheiv  favourite  ship ;  oud 
oh !  with  what  saddening  delight  does 
the  man  of  a  few  vcars  standing  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  nis  youth !  with 
what  emotion  does  his  oeart  aeknov- 
legc  as  old  acquaintance  the  voiceless 
witnesseft  he  would  call  them  in  poetry, 
of  early  affections*  or  still  earlier  ven- 
tures I  How  he  gazes  on  the  still 
crumbling,  but  still  resisting,  bank  of 
some  unsung  streain*  to  him  worth  all 
the— 

-«*—  **  ran^  qam  liris  qvieta 
IMordet  aqua,  tacitumus  anuiis," 

and  grasps— alas  I  it  is  with  hands  of 
full  stature—- the  trusty  and  maty 
chain  which  he  has  so  oden  furtively 
loosed  from  its  moorings  I  Ail  thias 
it  may  be  said,  is  from  early  associa- 
tion ;  it  shows,  however,  my  dear 
Jesuit,  that  our  hearts  do  not  in  o// 
their  pursuits  exact  reciprocity  (men 
gcneraUy  go  maddest  for  women  that 
care  not  for  them),  nor  needs  there 
the  eloquence  of  a  Tally  to  afisore  us 
that  non  modo  in  hoc,  quod  est  am- 
mat,  sed  in  ii»  etiam,  quie  sunt  inani^ 
mata,  consuetudo  valet. 

And  it  should,  I  conjecture,  my 
equally  dear  reader !  be  soniewiicre 
about  this  passage  that  you  (who  have 
been  long  ''  nursmg  your  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm")  will  come  down  upon 
me  with  one  overwhelming  (^uestioa 
— "  What  do  1  mean  to  do  with  that 
amazing  faculty  exhibited  in  the 
higher  animals  in  such  uncial  charac- 
ters that  all  who  run  may  read? 
W^hether,  you  will  tell  xne,  we  can,  or 
cannot  detect  the  organs,  in  minute 
forms  of  being,  which  are  so  appre- 
ciable iu  the  higher  ones,  it  will  re- 
main certain,  Uiat  even  insects  do 
often  exhibit  the  same  marvela,  which 
under  tlie  name  of  Jjtstindive  we  do- 
light  to  enlarge  upon  in  the  dog  or 
the  elephant."  "  Stupendou*  Facul- 
ty !"  (let  us  try  our  hand  at  an  t^ftos- 
h'ophe)  "  thou  art  far  less  fallible 
than  the  Reason  of  which  we  are  so 
unreasonably  vsdn.  What  a  Giaour 
must  he  be  that  hesilatea  to  recognise 
thee  as  the  sufficient  and  inscnSahk 
guide  of  tbe  oicrgicopifi  myriftds  tba 
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go  forth  under  no  other  atupices^  and 
fulfil  their  destinies  nnder  do  other 
inspirations!  Is  it  not  thou  that 
teachest  tho  voracious  rat,  by  some 
mysterious  intimation^  to  anticipate 
the  moment  when  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity which  gave  security  to  the  walls 
he  excavated,  and  to  himself,  is  about 
to  be  losti  and  makest  him  scan>  like  a 
surveyor*  the  sufficiency  of  beam  and 
rafter  ?  Led  by  whom  (and  never 
since  creation  dawned,  misled)  the 
suioliow  continues  to  depart  almost  to 
a  fixed  day  in  the  calendar,  the  same 
for  the  same  place,  since  Aristotle  in 
quoting  that  primeval  proverb  that 
*  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sunu 
mer,'*  attested  also  that  even  the 
bright  autumns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Peneus  had  no  charms  to  detain  the 
migrative  bird  :t  Prompted  by  thee, 
behold  the  thirst-stricken  camel  is 
seen  to  mend  his  flagging  pace,  and 
rejoice  his  weary  master  by  the  dumb 
announcement  that  the  well  cannot 
be  distant  1  and  can*Bt  thou  have  for- 
gotten the  insect  tribes,  that  so  much 
excel  in  number  and  variety  aU  the 
rest  (ff  creation  i  Is  not  that  miracle 
of  wmged  creatures,  whose  aromatic 
honies  have  imposed  the  celebrity  of 
their  name,  alike  upon  the  Canaans 
and  the  Atticas  of  old ;  have  nourish- 
ed prophets  in  the  wilderness,  and 
arnues  on  the  marcb,^  an  object  of 
thy  peculiar  care  ?  What  though 
that  silly  moth,  who  hastens  to  &s 
own  funeral  pile  with  such  precipitate 
impetuosity,  will  not  attend  to  thee 
(for  such  fatuity  can  be  no  work  of 
thine  /)  who  shall  deny  that  the  Sil- 
pha,  the  Phalcpmt  Cossus,  and  the 
Caralms  sAq  directed  by  thy  hint  to 
discharge,  on  suitable  provocation, 
that  caustic  venom  which  one  of  the 
fanHly§  is  mischievous  enouglt  to  di- 
rect  into  the  eye  of  the  prying  ento- 
mologist? What  though  the  song- 
streee  Cicada,  careless  of  thy  lessons, 
involves  herself  in  froth  in  the  vain 
hope  of  eluding  obeervatlon  (for  her 
froth  is  more  ofawervable  than  herself). 


vet  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  attri- 
buting it  to  thy  suggestion  that  Ibr- 
trices  roll  themselves  in  leaves;  that 
the  Grillus  (fti^i  SchsBUobatist  of  the 
insect  reign)  escapes  us  ^  a  series  qf 
jumps  that  makes  the  chase  hopeless ; 
that  the  Cicendella,  deeming  '  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valour,'  runs 
out  of  harm's  way,  leaving  the  Cimex, 
motionless  and  knowing  that  he  is 
loathed,  to  stink  in  security !  Incited 
by  thy  resistless  j^strum,  see  where 
that  amorous  spinster*  the  Lampyris^ 
hangs  out  her  beacon  light,  to  /«re 
the  winged  gallant  to  her  bower,  from 
that  ocean  of  air  which  he  is  naviga* 
ting  I  Tribes  without  number,  and 
without  name,  are  instnicted  by  thee 
to  wait  for  the  evening  star,  and  go 
forth  into  the  *  all-eyed  JirTnamenC 
to  the  positions  best  adapted  for  de^ 
fence,  snare,  or  subterfuge  f  Thou 
admonishest  the  Bombix  to  cling  to 
his  cord  till  the  danger  is  gone  by  ; 
thou  persuadest  the  Elater  to  pretend 
to  be  dead,  and  whisperest  to  the 
whole  hypolithic  community  to  crouch 
like  hares  at  the  approach  of  human 
footstep !  As  to  tne  higher  animals 
— the  cerebral  part  of  the  creation— 
they  indeed  may  have  heads,  and 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  conduct  thcm« 
selves  like  half  reasoning  creatures; 
but  in  the  economy  of  insect  life.  Le- 
gislator, Tactician,  Geometer,  and 
Layer-np  in  Bams,  thou  reignest  pa- 
ramount and  alone  !"— 

To  this  feu  de  joie,  which  I  have 
out  of  politeness  permitted  my  oppo- 
nent to  let  off,  what  can  I  repiy? 
Verily  what  he  has  alleged  is  suffi- 
cientlv  formidable,  but  I  shall  decline 
the  rhetoric,  in  which  I  feel  he  has 
the  advantage  of  me.  But  if  it  shall, 
liowever,  appear  thereafter  that  the 
prompting's  of  this  Instinct — this  nbi- 
quifous  Captain  Rock,  whom  merely 
to  name  has  hitherto  ever  silenced  ob- 
jection or  satisfied  enquiry,  are  some- 
times of  a  very  ambiguous  character—, 
that,  for  instance,  the  supposed  instinct 
of  an  animal  is  often  positively  foolish' 


*  pmt  ;^iA.«)«»  •«(  M/  T$tu,     Arift,  Elhlr. 

f  "  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  anU  wood, 
To  shun  their  poieon,  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
B%Ud  on  the  waves,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand. 
Who  bid  the  Stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own»  and  worids  not  known  before, 
Who  calls  the  councils,  states  the  certam  day  ? 
Who  (orms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ?"— Porx. 
%  Xenepheo  Aaidiasls,  }  The  Proemstes  Coriaceus. 
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ness  as  fair  as  its  own  security  is  con^ 
cemed,  why,  we  mmst  either  modify  our 
creeds  accordingly)  or  cling  to  that 
«*  meiUis  gratissimus  error**  which  led 
the  dreamer  of  the  orchestra  to  be 
angry  at  those  who  woko  him. 

It  is  far  from  our  object  to  invali- 
date a  siiujle  fad  either  of  those  we 
haye  or  may  not  have  related,  bat  we 
are  not  at  all  compelled  to  look  at  facts 
in  the  same  way;  and  though,  like 
others,  we  can  endure  to  hear  of  '<  the 
ants*  rqntblic and  the  realm  of  heest* 
we  have  taken  leave  to  doubt  if  the 
Sapremeintelligence  hath  indeed  lodg- 
ed snch  profound  wisdom  in  the  smaU 
llnune  of  which  the  motions  are  directed 
by  it.  We  desire  to  **  sing  praises  with 
understandiiu/  ;*'  and  without  vain  con- 
jectures  concerning  what  we  take 
upon  us  to  call  final  causes,  to  study, 
as  best  we  may,  the  operations  of  that 
power,  which 

'*  Changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 

extent. 
Spreads  nndivided,  0{)eratcs  unspent.*' 

Pope. 

Though  the  word  "  Instinct"  be 
familiar  to  men*s  ears  as  "  household 
gods,"  there  is,  it  would  appear,  no 
tmlty  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  it.  For  while  some 
would  oppose  instinct  to  reason,  and 
others  would  represent  it  as  sometliing 
superior  to  and  beyond  reason,  all 
agree,  by  the  very  invtniioh  and  em- 
plovment  of  the  word,  to  make  instinct 
and  reason  different.  To  my  notion, 
instinct  should  be  consufmnate  reason  ; 
but  reason  acting  from  without,  in  a 
word,  •v^avohi  I  I4  it  explaining  any 
thing,  to  use  the  language  of  a  French 
philosopher  respecting  bees,  tliat  they 
fulfil  their  destiny,  *^par  un  sentiment 
aveuglc  ?"  What  m  the  name  of  French 
philosophy  is  a  sentiment  aveuglc  i 
A  blink  sentiment  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  define  sentiment  as  you  wili, 
some  attribute  of  mind  will  adhere  to 
it.  Sentiment  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
ception, and  what  conceives  but  the 
mind?  Wherever  we  see  what  is  called 
instinct  displayed,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  doubt  the  hand  of  God  to 
be  at  work!  but  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose*  Mai  wisdom  to  be  concrete, 
as  it  were,  and  resident  in  the  insect 
which  exhibits  the  wise  act?     Logk 


now  at  consequences  I  If  it  is  hb  own 
knowledge  that  a  bee  display  in^hat 
you  call  his  instinctive  actions ;  if  it 
is  his  own  mind  that  be  exercises  in 
the  constraetion  of  his  celU  or  the 
economy  of  the  hive,  you  allow  more 
knowledge  than  man  himself  can  mus- 
ter (^far  that  partiatlar  task)  to  a 
bee!  A  profound  problem  it  propo- 
sed to  the  society  of  the  bive  for  the 
first  time,  and  is  understood  at  once  by 
all  I  Somnch  for  the  inteUectual  en- 
dowment! now  comes  the  practical. 
The  school  of  mathematicians  has  be- 
come a  colony  of  architects,  of  whom 
all  and  singular  not  only  perform  their 
own  share  of  the  task  previously  con- 
certed  together,  but  also  work  in  re- 
ference to  one  another  ;  which,  if  they 
did  not,  the  parts  would  not  tally,  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  would  be  an 
amorphous  failure,  in  place  of  a  geo- 
metrically  accurate  model!  This  la- 
bour completed,  the  Commissariat  de- 
partment is  to  be  placed  in  activitr, 
and  the  work  of  provision  commenc<^. 
But  does  innate  intelligence  guide  the 
bee  to  make  more  honey  and  wax  than 
can  ever  be  necessary  for  his  own  or 
his  family*s  consumption  ?  If  he  acts 
by  his  own  sagacity,  of  course,  he  docs 
not  intend  to  elaborate  it  for  yours  ; 
but  make  the  operation  no^  the  instinct 
of  the  bee  for  his  own  sake,  and  it 
may  well  be  conceived,  ami  agreeably 
to  the  strictest  analogy,  that  the  nis- 
dom  which  created  may  have  imposed 
the  task  upon  the  insect  of  perform- 
ing this  recondite  chemistry  for  the 
use  of  man, 

"  Sic  vos  non  vobU  mellificates  aj>ea-** 

The  more  I  reflect  ou  die  sidject, 
the  more  am  i  led  to  bdievo  that, 
whatever  there  is  of  wonder  in  the 
economy  of  insects  (and  where  is 
there  so  much  ?)  is  the  result  of  an 
exterior  agency,  and  that,  alike  in 
their  wisest  and  their  most  foolish 
actions,  they  intend  nothing.  The  first 
thing  tiiey  do  is  as  perfect  as  the  last. 
They  never  profit  by  misfortune,  or 
modily  their  actions  from  experience,^ 
and  as  all  knowledge,  except  that  of  the 
jmre  intellect  (which  is  not  in  question 
here,  where  things  are  to  bo  done 
us  >vell  as  conceived),  comes  from 
experience,  therefore  can  they  accu- 
mulate no  knowledge  ;  hot  without 
knowledge  it  follows  that  they  can 


TU^. 


^^^.^^T*  wilU  tbm  w  mst  f^'^^nf^m^  Crceiui  apud  Hsro^. 
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have  no  vrilU  and  so  that  their  siip^ 
posed  instinctive  actions  cannot  he  the 
result  of  choice.  The  whole  of  which 
reasoningy  obsenre^  is  strictly  in  con- 
formity to  conclusions  at  which  we 
had  long  since  arriyed,  by  anothir 
procesSs  in  the  first  pages  of  this  essay, 
where  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
insects  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
orgeuiism  (external,  internal,  or  both) 
which  is  indispensable  to  sensibility 
and  intelligence,  and  which  organism 
if  they  hcSl,  they  must  also  have  those 
perceptions  out  of  which  all  practical 
knowledge  is  formed,  and  experience 
acquired.*  Or,  in  other  words,  with- 
out the  power  of  comparing  and  com- 
bining ideas,  which  requires  a  brain, 
it  would  be  gratuitous  to  suppose 
ideas  at  aU,  or  organs  of  sense  by 
which  to  get  them :  for  of  what  use 
would  abstract  truths  be  to  a  beetle,  or 
wherefore  should  he  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  acqiure  the  elements  of 
knowledge*  which  from  want  of  the 
power  of  combination  could  tiever 
serve  him  f  thus  anatomy  supports  our 
metaphysics,  and  metaphysics  our  ana- 
tomy. 

And  the  argument  which  proves 
them  incapable  of  acquiring  ideas, 
does  it  not  also  show  them  to  be  t m- 
passive  creatures  f  And  such  1  con- 
clude them  to  be,  for  conclude  I  must, 
that  the  moth  who  bums  himself  over 
and  over  again  in  my  candle,  as  if  he 
could  not  have  enough  of  it,  does  not 
feel  pain ;  or,  if  you  will  not  listen  to 
this  conclusion,  admit  that  he  is  not  a 
voluntary  agent,  and  is  incapable  of 
obedience  to  the  salutary  warning 
which  would  save  his  life ;  not  that  I 
am  forced  to  be  the  expositor  of  the 
law  by  which  he  burns  himself.  The 
whole  insect  race  is  comparatively 
ephemeral  t  they  do  not  all  die  (very 
few  do)  a  natural  death,^  but  are  des- 
tined some  to  perish  by  flood,  and 
some  by  field  ;  some  in  the  mustard- 
pot,  and  some  in  the  sugar-bowl ;  some 
to  devour  one  another,  and  some,  like 
our  moth,  to  ^rv^x  painless  in  the^'r^. 
The  svperfigtation  of  insect  life,  as  it 


seems,  must  be  kept  under;  indeed^ 
we  do  not  know  why  insects,  except  a 
very  few,t  were  made  at  all,  as  to  any 
thing  they  produce  for  our  advantage ; 
but  the  folly  of  supposing  every  thing 
made  for  us  and  our  advantage  I 

**  Has  Gdd,  thou  fool  I  workM  solely  for 

My  good, 
T/itf  joy,    till/    pastime,   ihi/  attire,   thjf 

food  ?  " 

Now  let  us  conclude  the  whole  by 
a  little  bit  of  metaphysic.  The  inge- 
nious author  (1  do  not  know  who  he 
was)  of  a  treatise,  "sur  Tame  des 
betes,"  after  having  confuted  the  Car- 
tesan  doctrine  of  the  automatism  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  finds  less 
difficulty  in  bringing  into  discredit 
that  Aristotelian  anomalous  **  somC' 
thing  bettcixt  soul  and  body,^*  which 
was  certainly  not  the  brightest  exco- 
gitation of  the  great  Stagyrite.  Ha- 
ving  expressed  as  his  own  immediate 
and  strong  conviction  that  animals 
have  minds,  ho  proceeds  to  enquire 
what  sort  of  minds  they  arc. — with 
what  felicity  or  infelicity  we  shall 
presently  see.  *«  I  represent  to  my- 
self,"  says  he,  "  the  mind  of  beasts  as 
an  immaterial  and  intelligent  smne- 
thing,  an  active  principle  possessing 
sensation,  and  no  moreJ'^  A  parallel 
being  next  instituted  between  our 
minds  and  those  of  beasts,  in  which  he 
allows  to  both  alike,  whatever  of  good 
or  evil,  of  pain  or  pleasure,  comes  of 
the  possession  of  the  sentient  principle, 
he  proceeds  to  allot  to  man  exclusively 
the  faculty  of  forming  those  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  upon  which,  by  the 
action  of  the  will,  are  formed  (he  says) 
rejlections,  judgments,  reasonings,  Jret- 
preferences.  Now,  it  is  here,  and  in 
what  follows,  where  he  concedes  to 
animals  "  little  involuntary  ideas,''  that 
so  acute  a  writer  who  had  ''  done  the 
state  good  service'*  in  exposing  the 
dogmas  of  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Malebrauche,  commits  himself  by 
manifest  contradictions.  Surely  the 
very  notion  of  a  mind  in  brutes,  capa- 
ble only  of  feeling  and  of  forming  such 


*  AU  knowledge  is  from  sensation  and  reflection,  as  Loekt!,  or  iVom  sensatumt  memory, 
and  judgment,  as  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  say ;  at  any  rate  the  practical  knowledge 
(coneerning  which  we  enquire)  is  doubtless  so  derived. 

t  It  may  be  said  of  M«m,  as  of  the  short-lived  despots  of  antiquity, 

Ad  generem  Cereris  sine  ctBde  et  sanguine,  pauci  descenduut. 

X  The  bee,  the  coecinella,  the  eossus  (which  the  ancients  ate),  the  locvst,  the  $ilA* 
leorm,  the  vesicating  flies  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  luxury  of  blisters),  and 
many  that  cleanse  foiU  fish- ponds,  partly  by  feeding  the  flsh,  and  partly  by  eating  the 
Impwritiest 
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ideas  as  require  to  be  qaali6ed  by  ilie 
epithoU  Uttie  and  confused,  is  prepos* 
terous.  If  an  animal  be  conceived  to 
have  the  power  of  forming  any  idea 
at  ally  he  must  be  allowed  the  power 
of  forming  a  dear  one  1  Surely  it  ia 
on  the  process  by  which  ideas  are 
formed  at  all,  that  all  ulterior  and 
higher  phenomena  of  mind  depend; 
and  if  an  insect  have  that  }>ower,  and 
can  institute  that  process^  he  is  in  full 
possession  of  a  mind;  and  that  mind 
must  be  a  mind  like  our  own$  dpr  mind 
has  no  essential  differences.  Mind 
n)ust  be  intrinsically  alike  in  all  beings 
that  possess  it,  and  can  differ  but  iu 
degree.  In  a  word,  to  wiU%  tojudge^ 
are  tJie  selfsame  mental  acts  in  biped 
or  quadruped.  Confused  ideas,  more- 
over (if  the  expression  itself  can  be 
used  without  a  solecism)*  could  be  of 
no  use  whatever  to  the  possessor. 
Take  an  instance :  Suppose  an  insect 
endeavours  to  escape  before  he  is 
-  touched — i.e.  before  the  sensitive  mind, 
conceded  to  him  by  this  author^  has 
been  reached — is  it  from  year?  But 
what  mental  acts  does  that  emotion 
impli/f  To  admit  tliat  the  m&ect  fears, 
is  in  effect  a  full  admission  (as  we  have 
seen)  of  its  possessing  ihsXjudgfnent, 
aud  that  u:ili,  which  he  formally  denies 
to  them.  But  lest  there  should  be  any 
mistake,  '<  insects,**  he  observes  in  an- 
other passage,  **  have  not  the  rational 
mind,  have  not  the  mind  capable  of 
containing  the  knowledge  on  which 
sciences  and  arts  are  founded;  yet 
the  spider*s  web,  the  bee*s  cell,  or  the 
chrysalis*  cocoon,  are  works  continu- 
ally before  our  eyes  1  How  do  insects, 
with  confused  ideas,  and  only  sensitive 
minds,  make  them  ?  In  short,  a  purely 
sensitive  mind,  if  the  supposition  were 
not  absurd,  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  any  of  the  wonders  of  insect  archi- 
tecture. Their  economy,  their  strata- 
gems, or  their  provident  care  of  their 
young,  all  suppose  not  confused  ideas, 
but  deep- laid  thought  and  design,  so 
that  it  follows,  that  insects  must  either 
have  a  mind  to  think,  as  well  as  to  feel 
with,  or,  as  we  have  concluded,  no 
mind  at  all. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  wasps  and 
bees  often  seem  to  sting  vindictively, 
and  that  this  implies  not  only  Uiat  they 
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hure  passions 9  but  design  and  will.  I 
answer,  that  wasps  and  bees  do  indeed 
occasionally  sting,  but  so  do  romqui- 
toes,  and  gnats,  and  sand-flies,  and 
ants,  and  fleas,  and  many  other  insects. 
If  the  bee  reallv  intends  to  sting,  it 
must  either  follow  that  aU  insects 
which  sting  intend  to  do  so,  or  we 
must  conclude  that  the  bee  and  the 
wasp  are  alone  malignant  in  their 
natures,  and  bear  us  more  iU-will  than 
others ;  while  the  ant,  and  the  many 
troublesome  flies  of  declining  summers 
who  dispute  with  us  our  peaches  and 
our  plums,  sting  without  malice  and  on* 
intentionally.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other 
difliculties  which  this  subgeet  presents, 
that  some  purpose  is  intended  by  an 
insect's  sting  we  profess  not  to  doubt. 
But  that  stings  were  giYWh  to  protect 
the  insect  we  rather  disbelieve;  for, 
\st,  all  insects  have  not  stings  (it  is 
generally  the  females  alone)  nor  any 
other  compensating  apparatus ;  2dty, 
such  insects  as  have  stings  seldom  me 
them,  at  least  offensively  ;  3dly,  iWf^ 
conspicuous  and  formidable  instru« 
monts  should  be  judged  of  by  their  ^aM- 
tnal  use,  which  we  know  not,  rather 
than  by  th^  occasional  employment ; 
Athly,  instruments  really  impotent  for 
di fence  would  not  have  been  given  if 
defence  were  the  main  oljeet,  and 
stings  are  in  this  predicament  of  in- 
utUity ;  ^hfy,  ^till  leas  probably  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inflicting  pain, 
unless  some  moral  lesson  were  to  be 
taught  by  the  pain  inflicted ;  Miy, 
insects  leave  their  stings  in  the  wound, 
and  so  die ;  the  completest  of  pioofs 
that  stings  were  not  given  them  as  a 
means  to  their  own  safety;  lihfy, 
weather,  which  makes  us  waspish,  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  ceUtleflies,  - 
who  may  object  to  rain  on  their  own 
account,  but  would  be  very  nareason- 
able  in  stinging  horse  oreow  as  if  they 
occasioned  it.  Who  does  not  know 
that  a  multitude  of  flies  sting,  and  only 
sting,  before  rain?  From  aU  wlueh 
considerations,  the  sting  in  inaeeis  not 
only  may,  but  I  think  mstst,  have  been 
conferred  for  purposes  widely  diflbnni 
from  those  popularly  attributed  to  it, 
"  When,"  says  Cowley,  •*  we  trust 
man  concerning  God,  we  Mea  trast  aot 
God  concerning  man/* 
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VATHEE  TOM  AND  THB  FO^fi;  OA  A  KlOHT  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

[44  reiated  <>y  Mr  Michael  H^erman,  Master  of  the  National  School  at 
Taltymactaggart,  in  the  county  of  Leiirim,  to  a  friend  during  his  ^cial 
visit  to  Dubtintfor  the  purpose  of  studying  Political  JSconomy,  in  the  Spring 


HOW  FATHSK  TOM  WENT  TO  TAKU  FOT-LUCK  AT  THE  VATICAN. 


WsKN  bi9  Riv*reDce  was  in  Roomy 
ov  coo«^  the  Pope  axed  him  to  take 
pot  k)ok  wid  bim.  More  be  token,  it 
wa»  on  a  Kridaj ;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  was  plenty  of  mate ;  for  the 
Pope  ge¥  himself  an  absolution  fVom 
the  UsX  on  account  or  the  great  com- 
pany that  was  in  it-^at  laste  so  I'm 
tould.  Howaodiver,  there's  no  fast 
on  the  dhrink,  anyhow — ^glory  be  to 
Godl-^-and  so,  as  they  wor  sitting, 
aflher  dinner,  taking  their  sup  together, 
says  the  Pope,  says  he^  *'  Thomaus," 
for  the  Pope,  yon  know,  spakes  that 
away,  and  all  as  one  as  one  ov  uz — 
« Thomaus a  Uama"  says  he,  **  I'm 
tould  you  welt  them  English  heretics 
out  ov  the  fiice/* 

^*  You  may  say  that,"  says  his 
Kiv'rence  to  him  again.  <'Be  my 
soul,"  says  he,  <«  if  1  put  your  Holi- 
ness undbor  the  table,  you  won't  be 
the  first  Pope  1  floored." 

Wdil,  his  Holiness  laughed  Uke  to 
split ;  ^r,  you  know.  Pope  was  the 
ffreat  Prodcsan  that  Father  Tom  pot 
down  upon  Purgathory ;  and  ov  coorse 
they  known  all  the  ius  and  outs  of 
the  eonthravarsy  at  Room.  <'  Faix, 
Thomaus,"  says  he,  smiling  across 
the  table  at  him  mighty  agreeable — 
**  it's  no  lie  what  they  tell  me,  that 
youiself  is  the  pleasant  man  over  the 
dhrop  ov  good  liquor." 

"  Would  you  like  to  thry  ?"  sa^s 
his  Riv'jBchce, 

<'  Sure,  and  amn*t  I  thrying  all  I 
can  ? "  says  the  Pope.  **  Sorra  bet- 
tber  bottle  ov  wine's  betuzt  this  and 
Salamancba,  nor*s  there  fomenst  you 
on  the  table ;  it's  raal  Lachrymalchrys- 
tal,  every  spndh  ov  it." 

"It's  morlial  could,"  says  Father 
Tom. 

"  Well,  man  alive,"  says  the  Pope» 
''sure  and  here's  the  best  ov  good 
claret  in  the  out  deeanther." 

**  Not  mailing  to  make  little  ov  the 
claret^    your    Holinesoy"    says    his 


Riv'rence,  ♦•  I  would  prefir  some  hot 
wather  and  sugar,  wid  a  glass  ov 
spirits  through  it,  if  convanient." 

"  Hand  me  over  the  bottle  of 
brandy,"  savs  the  Pope  to  bis  head 
butler,  ^*  ana  l^ch  up  the  materi'ls," 
says  he. 

♦*  Ah,  then,  your  Holiness,'*  says 
his  Riv'rence,  mighty  eager,  "  maybe 
you'd  have  a  dhrop  ov  the  native  in 
your  cellar?  Sure  '  it's  all  ono 
throuble,"  says  he,  **  and,  troth,  I 
dunna  how  it  is,  but  brandy  always 
plays  the  puck  wid  my  inthralls." 

"  'Pon  my  conscience,  then,"  says 
the  Pope,  <'1t's  very  sorry  I  am,  Mis- 
ther  Magiire,"  saj-s  he,  "  that  it  isn't 
in  my  power  to  plase  you;  for  I'm 
sure  and  eertaint  that  there's  not  as 
much  whisky  in  Room  this  blessed 
minit  as  ^id  blind  the  eye  ov  a 
midge," 

"  Well  in  troth,  yonr  Holiness," 
says  Father  Tom,  ♦*  I  known  there 
was  no  use  in  axing ;  only,"  says  he, 
*'  I  didn't  know  how  else  to  exqueeze 
the  liberty  I  tuck,"  says  he,  **  of 
bringing  a  small  taste,"  says  ho,  **  of 
the  roal  stuff,"  says  he,  hauling  out 
an  imperi'l  quart  bottle  out  ov  his  coat- 
pocket  ;  "  that  never  seen  the  face  ov 
a  gauger,"  says  he,  setting  it  down 
on  the  table  fomenth  the  Pope ;  "and 
if  you'll  jist  thry  the  full  ov  a  thimble 
ov  it,  and  it  doesn't  rise  the  cockles 
ov  your  Holiness's  heart,  why  then, 
my  name,"  says  he,  "isn't  Tom 
Magnire ! "  and  wid  that  he  outs  wid 
the  cork. 

Well,  the  Pope  at  first  was  going 
to  get  vexed  at  Father  Tom  for  fetch- 
ing dhrink  thataway  in  his  pocket,  as 
if  there  wasn't  lashins  in  the  house : 
so  says  he,  "  Misther  Maguire,"  says 
he,  "  I'd  havo  you  to  comprehind  the 
differ  betuxt  an  inwitation  to  dinner 
from  the  succissor  of  Saint  Pether, 
and  from  a  common  mayur  ov  a  Pro* 
deaan   squireiiB   that  maybe  hasn't 
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liquor  enough  in  his  cupboard  to  wet 
more  nor  Ms  own  heretical  whistle. 
That  may  be  the  way  wid  them  that 
you  wisit  in  Leithrimy"  says  he, ''  and 
in  Roscommon ;  and  Td  let  you  know 
the  differ  in  the  prisint  case/*  says  he^ 
''only  that  you*re  a  championov  the 
Church  and  entitled  to  laniency.  So,'* 
says  he,  "  as  the  liquor's  come,  let  it 
stay.  And  in  throth  rm  curis  myself,' * 
says  he,  getting  mighty  soft  when  he 
found  the  delightful  smell  ov  the 
putieen,  "  in  inwistigating  the  com- 

Cosition  ov  distilled  liquors;  it's  a 
ranch  ov  natural  philosophv,"  says 
he,  taking  up  the  bottle  and  putting 
it  to  his  blessed  nose.  Ah !  my  dear# 
the  very  first  snuff  he  got  ov  it,  b^ 
ciied  out,  the  dear  man,  '^  Blessed** 
Vargin,  but  it  has  the  divine  smell ! " 
and  crossed  himself  and  the  bottle 
half  a  dozen  times  running. 

**  WeU,  sure  enough^  it's  the  bless- 
ed liquor  now,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
*'  and  so  there  cau  be  no  harm  any 
way  in  mixing  a  dandy  of  punch; 
and,"  says  he,  stirring  up  the  materi'ls 
wid  hb  goolden  meeddlar — ^for  every 
thing  at  die  Pope's  table,  to  the  very 
shcrew  for  drawing  the  corks,  was  ov 
vergin  goold — "  if  L  might  make 
boold/'  says  he,  "to  spake  on  so  deep 
a  subjic  afore  your  Holiness,  I  think 
it  'ud  considherably  whacilitate  the 
inwestigation  ov  its  chemisthry  and 
phwarmaceutics,  if  you'd  jist  thry 
the  laste  sup  in  life  ov  it  inwardly." 

<'  Well  taen,  suppose  I  do  make 
the  same  expiriment,"  says  the  Pope, 
in  a  much  more  condescinding  way 
nor  you'd  have  expected — and  wid 
that  he  mixes  himself  a  real  stiff 
facer. 

"  Now,  your  Holiness,"  says  Father 
Tom,  **  this  bein'  the  first  time  you 
ever  dispinsed  them  chymicals,"  says 
he, "  rU  justmakebould  to  lay  dounone 
rule  ov  orthography,"  says  he,  *'  for 
conwhounding  them,  secundum  mar- 
tern." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  says  the  Pope. 

"  Put  in  the  sperits  first,"  says  his 
Riv'rence ;    **  and  then  put  in  the 


sugar;  and  remember,  every  dhrop 
ov  wather  you  put  in  after  that  spoils 
the  punchi" 

"  Glory  be  to  God!"  says  the  Pope, 
not  minding  a  word  Father  Tom  was 
saying.  **  Glory  be  to  God !  "  says 
be,  smacking  his  lips.  ''  I  never 
knewn  what  dhrink  was  afore,"  says 
he.  "  It  bates  the  Lachymalchrystal 
out  ov  the  face!"  says  he — "it's 
Necthar  itself,  it  is,  so  it  is!"  says  he, 
wiping  his  epistolical  mouth  wid  the 
cuff  ov  his  coat. 

"  'Pon  my  secret  honour,"  says  bis 
Riv'rence,  "  I'm  raally  glad  to  see 
your  Holiness  set  so  much  to  your  sa- 
tiswhaction  ;  especially,"  says  he, 
^  "  as,  for  fear  ov  accidents,  I  tuck  the 
*  liberty  of  fetching  the  fellow  ov  that 
small  vesshcl,"  says  he,  "  in  my  other 
coat-pocket.  So  devil  a  fear  ov  our 
running  tliry  till  the  but-end  of  the 
evening,  anyhow,"  says  he. 

"  Dhraw  your  stool  in  to  the  fire, 
Misther  Maguire,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  for  faix,"  says  he,  "  I'm  bent  on 
anilizing  the  metaphwysics  ov  this 
phinomeuon.  Come,  man  alive,  clear 
off*,"  says  he,  "  you*re  not  dhrinkingat 
all." 

**  Is  it  dhrink  ?"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
**  by  Gorra,  your  Holiness,"  says  he, 
**  I'd  dhrink  wid  you  till  the  cows  'ud 
be  coming  home  m  the  morning." 

So  wid  that  they  tackled  to,  to  the 
second  fugil  a-piece,  and  fell  into 
lamed  discourse.  But  it's  time  for 
me  now  to  be  off  to  the  lecthir  at  the 
Boord.  Oh  my  sorra  light  upon  yon, 
Docthcr  Whately,  wid  your  plitical 
econimy  and  your  hydherastatics ! 
What  the  clivul  use  has  a  jpoorhedge- 
masther  like  me  wid  sich  deep  laming 
as  is  only  fit  for  the  likes  ov  them  two 
that  I  left  over  their  second  tumbler  ? 
Howandiver,  wishing  I  was  like  them, 
in  regard  ov  the  sup  ov  dhrink,  any- 
how, I  must  brake  off  my  norration 
for  the  prisint ;  but  when  I  see  you 
again,  I'll  tell  you  how  Father  Tom 
made  a  hero  ov  the  Pope  that  even- 
ing, both  in  theology  and  the  cube 
root. 


Chafteb  II. 

UOW  FATHER  TOM  SACKED  BIS  HOLINE-HS  IN  TIlli;OLOGY  AND  LOGIC. 


Well,  the  lecther's  over,  and  I'm 
kilt  out  and  out.  My  bittber  curse 
upon  the  man  that  invinted  the  same 
Boord !    I  thought  pnct  I'd  fadomed 


the  say  ov  throuble;  and  that  was 
when  I  got  through  fractions  at  ould 
Mat  Kavanagh's  school,  in  Flrdra- 
more— God  be  good  to  poor  Mat'^ 
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sow]|  though  he  did  deny  the  cause 
the  day  he  suffered !  hut  it*s  fluxions 
itself  we're  set  to  hottom  now,  sink  or 
fihwim !  May  I  never  die  if  my  head 
isn't  as  throughother  as  any  thing  wid 
their  ordinals  and  cardinals — and> 
hegod,  it's  all  nothing  to  the  econimy 
lecthir  that  I  have  to  go  to  at  two 
o'clock.  Howandiver,  1  mustn't  for- 
get that  we  left  his  Riv'rence  and  his 
Holiness  sitting  fornenst  one  another 
in  the  parlor  ov  the  Vatican,  jist  afther 
mixing  their  second  tumbler. 

When  they  had  got  well  down  into 
the  same,  they  fell,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  into  learned  discourse.  For,  you 
see,  the  Pope  was  curious  to  find  out 
whether  Father  Tom  was  the  great 
theologinall  that  people  said;  andsays 
hcy*-*^  Mister  Maguire,"  says  he, 
*'  What  answer  do  you  make  to  the 
heretics  when  they  quote  them  pas- 
sidges  agin  thransubstantiation  out  or 
the  Fathers?"  says  he. 

**  Why,"  says  his  Riv'rCnce,  "  as 
there  is  no  sich  passidgc3  I  jnake  my- 
self mighty  asy  about  them ;  but  if 
you  want  to  know  how  I  dispose  ov 
them,"  says  he,  "  just  repate  one  ov 
them,  and  Fll  show  you  how  to  cata- 
pomphcricate  it  in  two  shakes.'* 

"  Why,  then,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  myself  disremimbers  the  particlar 
passidges  they  allidge  out  ov  them 
ould  felleys,"  says  he,  "  though  sure 
enough  they're  more  numerous  nor 
edifying — so  we'll  jist  suppose  that  a 
heretic  was  to  find  sich  a  saying  as 
this  in  Austin,  '  Every  sensible  man 
knows  that  tiiransubstantiation  is  a 
lie,*— or  this  out  of  Tertullian  or  Plu- 
tarch, *  the  bishop  ov  Rome  is  a  com- 
mon imposther,' — now  tell  me,  could 
you  answer  him  ?" 

"  As  easy  as  kiss,"  says  his  Riv'- 
rence. "  In  the  first,  we're  to  under- 
stand that  the  oxprission,  '  Every  sin- 
sible  man,*  signifies  simply,  *  Every 
man  that  judges  by  his  nath'ral 
sinses  ;'  and  we  all  know  that  nobody 
foleying  them  seven  deludherfe  could 
ever  find  out  the  mysthery  that's  in  it, 
if  somebody  didn't  come  in  to  his 
assbtance  wid  an  eighth  sinse,  which 
is  tiie  only  sinse  to  be  depended  on, 
being  the  sinse  ov  the  Church.  So 
that,  regarding  the  first  quotation 
which  your  Holiness  has  supposed,  it 
makes  clane  for  us,  and  tee-totally 
agin  the  heretics." 

«  That's  the  explanation  sure 
enough,"  says  his  Holine^; ''  and  now 
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what  div  you  say  to  my  being  a  com- 
mon imposther  ?" 

**  Falx,  I  think,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
**  wid  all  submission  to  the  better 
judgment  oy  the  learned  father  that 
your  Holiness  has  quoted,  he'd  have 
been  a  thrifle  nearer  the  thruth,  if  he 
had  said  that  the  bishop  oy  Rome  is 
the  grand  imposther  and  top- lawyer  in 
that  line  over  us  all." 

**  What  do  you  mane?"  says  the 
Pope,  getting  quite  red  in  the  face. 

**  What  would  I  mane,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  as  composed  as  a  docther 
ov  physic,  "  but  that  your  Holiness  is 
at  tho  head  oy  all  them—troth  I  had 
a'most  forgot  I  wasn't  a  bishop  my- 
self," says  he,  <<  the  deludher  was  go- 
ing to  say,  as  the  head  of  all  uz,  that 
has  the  gift  ov  laying  on  hands.  For 
sure,"  says  he,  <'  imposther  and  im* 
posithir  is  all  one,  so  you're  only  tonn- 
dherstand  mantium,  and  the  job  is  done. 
Auvuich !"  says  he,  *'  if  any  heretic 
'ud  go  for  to  cast  up  sich  a  passidge  as 
that  agin  me,  Fd  soon  give  him  a  les- 
son in  the  p'Ute  art  ov  cutting  a  stick 
to  welt  his  own  back  wid." 

,"  'Pon  my  apostolical  word,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  you've  cleared  up  them 
two  pints  in  a  most  satiswhacthery 
manner." 

"  You  see,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  by 
this  time  they  wor  mixing  their  third 
tumbler — **  the  writings  ov  them  Fa- 
thers is  to  be  thrated  wid  great  vene- 
ration; and  it  'ud  be  the  height  ov 
presumption  in  any  one  to  sit  down  to 
interpret  them  widout  providing  him- 
self wid  a  genteel  assortment  ov  the 
best  figures  ov  rhetoric,  sich  as  met- 
tonymy,  hyperbol,  cattychraysis,  pro- 
lipsis,  mettylipsls,  superbaton,  polly- 
sy ndreton,  bustheronprotheron,  proso- 
dypeia  and  the  like,  in  ordher  that  he 
may  never  be  at  a  loss  for  shuitable 
sintiments  when  he  comes  to  their 
high-flown  passidges.  For  unless  we 
thrate  them  Fathers  liberally  to  a 
handsome  allowance  ov  thropes  and 
figures,  they'd  set  up  heresy  at  onc't, 
so  they  would." 

"  It's  thru  for  you,"  says  the  Pope ; 
*<  the  figures  ov  spache  is  the  plluurs 
ov  the  Church." 

"  Begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, «  I 
dnnna  what  we'd  do  widout  them  at  all." 

'*  Which  one  do  you  prefir?"  says 
the  Pope;  "  that  is,"  says  he, "  which 
figiure  of  spache  do  you  find  most  use* 
fullest  when  you're  hard  set  ?" 

*'  Metaphour's  verj  good,"  says  big 
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Rlv*renoe,  "  and  so's  mettonymy — 
and  I've  knofrn  prosodypeia  stand  to 
me  at  a  pinch  mighty  well — ^but  for  a 
constancy,  supcrbaton's  the  figure  for 
my  money.  Devil  be  in  me,"  says 
he,  "  but  I'd  prove  black  white  as  fast 
as  a  horse  'ud  throt  wld  only  a  good 
Btick  ov  superbaton." 

"  Faix,"  says  the  Pope,  wid  a  slv 
look,  "  you'd  need  to  have  it  backed, 
I  judge,  wid  a  small  piece  of  assu- 
rance." 

«  Well  now,  jist  for  that  word," 
says  his  RivVencc,  **  111  prove  it  wid- 
out  aither  one  or  other.  Black,"  says 
he, "  is  one  thing  and  white  is  another 
thing.  You  don't  conthravene  that  ? 
But  every  thing  is  aither  one  thing  or 
another  thing;  I  defy  the  apostle 
Paul  to  get  over  that  dilemma.  Well ! 
If  any  thing  bo  one  thing,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  it  be  another  thing,  then 
it*s  plain  it  isn*t  both  things,  and  so 
can't  be  two  things — nobody  can  deny 
that.  But  what  can't  be  two  things 
must  be  one  thing, — Err/o,  whether 
it*s  one  thing  or  another  thing  it's  all 
one.  But  black  is  one  thing  and  white 
is  another  thing, — Ergo,  black  and 
white  is  all  one.  Quod  erat  demon- 
sthrandum.** 

'*  Stop  a  bit,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I 
can't  althegither  give  in  to  your  se- 
cond miner — no — your  second  major," 
says  he,  and  he  stopped.  "  Faix, 
then,*'  says  he,  getting  conftised,  *'  I 
don't  rightly  remimber  where  it  was 
exactly  that  I  thought  I  seen  the  flaw 
in  your  premises.  Howsomdiver,** 
says  he,  **  I  don't  deny  that  it's  a  good 
conclusion,  and  one  that  *ud  be  ov 
materil  service  to  the  Church  if  it  was 
dhrawn  wid  a  little  more  distinctive- 
ness." 

'*  ril  make  it  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  Holiness's  face,  by  super- 
baton,*'  says  his  Riv'rence.  "  My 
adversary  says,  black  Is  not  another 
colour,  that  is,  white?  Now  that's 
jist  a  parallel  passidge  wid  the  one  out 
ov  Tartulion  that  mo  and  Hayes 
smashed  tho  heretics  on  in  Clarendon 
Sthreet,  *  This  is  my  body,  that  is, 
the  figure  ov  my  body.*  That's  a 
superbaton,  and  wo  showed  that  it 
oughtn't  to  bo  read  that  way  at  all  but 
this  way,  *  This  figure  of  my  body  is 
my  body,'  Jist  so  wid  my  iidver- 
sary's  proposition,  it  mustn't  be  un- 
dherstood  the  way  it  reads,  by  no  man- 
ner of  manes  ;  but  it's  to  be  taken  this 
way, — *  Black,  that  is,  white,  is  not 
another  colour,* — green,  if  you  like,  or 
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orange,  by  dad,  fbr  any  thing  I  care, 
for  my  case  is  proved.  *  Black,'  that 
is,  *  white,*  lave  out  the  '  that,'  by  sin- 
nalayphy,  and  you  have  the  orthodox 
conclusion,  «  Black  Is  white,*  or  by 
convarsion,  *  White  is  black.'*' 

"  It's  as  clear  as  mud,"  says  the 
Pope. 

«*  Begad,"  say*  his  Riv'rence, "  Vta 
in  great  humour  for  disputin'  to-night. 
I  wisht  your  Holiness  was  a  heretic 
jist  for  two  minutes,"  says  he,  ''  tiU 
you'd  see  the  flaking  Fd  give  you !" 

«'  Well  then,  for  the  fun  o'  the 
thing,  suppose  me  my  namesake,  if 
you  like,*'  says  the  rope,  laughing, 
"  though,  by  Jayminy,*'  says  he, "  he's 
not  one  that  I  take  muchprideput  ov.** 

*'  Very  good— devil  a  bilther  Joke 
ever  I  had,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
"  Come,  then,  Mislher  Pope,"  says  ' 
ho,  *'  hould  up  that  purty  face  ov 
yours,  and  answer  me  this  question. 
Which  'ufl  be  the  biggest  lie,  if  I  said 
I  seen  a  turkey-cock  lying  on  the 
broad  ov  his  bacK,  and  picaing  the  star:^ 
out  ov  the  sky,  or  if  1  was  to  say  that 
I  seen  a  gandher  in  the  same  inthe- 
rcstln*  posture,  ray  creating  himself 
wid  similar  asthronomicw  experi- 
ments ?  Answer  me  that,  you  ould 
swaddler  ?*'  says  he. 

"  How  durst  you  call  me  a  swad- 
dler, sir  ?"  says  tbe  Pope,  forgetting, 
the  dear  man,  the  part  that  he  was 
acting. 

"  Don't  think  to  bully  me!** 
says  his  Riv'rence.  •*  I  always  daar 
to  spako  the  truth,  and  it's  well  known 
that  you're  nothing  but  a  swaddling 
ould  sent  ov  a  saint,*'  says  he,  never 
letting  on  to  percave  that  hb  Holiness 
had  forgot  what  they  were  agreed  on. 

"By  all  that*8  good,"  says  the  Pope, 
♦«  I  often  hard  ov  the  imperance  ov 
you  Irish  afore,"  says  he, "  but  I  never 
expected  to  be  called  a  saint  in  my 
own  house  either  by  Irishman  or  Hot- 
tentot, ril  till  you  what,  Misther 
Maguire,"  says  he,  "  if  you  can't  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  you  had 
betther  bo  walking  off  wid  yourself} 
for  I  beg  lave  to  give  you  to  undber- 
stand,  that  it  won't  be  for  tho  goodov 
your  health  if  you  call  me  by  sich  an 
outprobrioufi  epithet  again,"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  indeea!  then  things  is  come  to 
a  purty  pass,"  says  his  Riv'rence  (the 
dear  funny  soul  that  he  ever  was !) 
"  when  the  lik  ov  you  compares  one 
of  the  Maguires  ov  Tempo  wid  a  wild 
Inginc!  Why,  man  alive,  the  Ma- 
guires was  kinffs  ov  Fermanagh  three 
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thousand  years  afore  your  grandfather^ 
that  was  the  first  ov  your  breed  that 
over  wore  shoes  and  stockings"  (I'm 
bound  to  say»  in  justice  to  the  poor' 
Prodesan>  that  this  was  all  spoken  by 
his  Riv'rence  by  way  of  a  figure  ov 
8pache)>  '*was  sinthis  Majesty's  arrand 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Prinee 
Lee  Boo  in  Botteney  Bayl  Oh 
Boyan  dear/'  says  he^  letting  on  to 
cry,  "  if  you  were  alive  to  hear  a  &ocf- 
dagh  Sassenagh  like  this  casting  up 
his  counthry  to  me  ov  the  name  or 
Maguirc." 

*•  In  the  name  ov  God,"  says  the 
Pope,  very  solemniously,  *'  what  is 
the  maning  ov  all  this  at  all  at  all  r" 
says  he. 

"  Sure,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  whis- 
pering to  him  across  the  table,  "  sure 
you  know  we're  acting  a  conthrawarsy, 
and  you  tuck  the  part  ov  the  Prode- 
san  champion.  You  wouldn't  be 
angrv  wid  me,  Pm  sure,  for  sarving 
out  the  heretic  to  the  bctt  ov  my  abi- 
lity." 

'<  Oh  begad,  I  had  forgot,'  says  the 
Pope,  the  good-natured  ould  crethur; 
♦*  sure  enough  you  were  only  taking 
your  part  as  a  good  Milesian  Catholic 
ought  agin  the  heretic  Sassanagh. 
Well,*'  says  he,  "  fire  away  now,  and 
ril  put  up  wid  as  many  conthroversial 
complimeuts  as  you  plase  to  pay  me.'" 

"  Well,  then,  answer  me  my  ques- 
tion, you  santimonious  ould  dandy,** 
says  his  Riv'rence. 

«  in  troth,  then,"  says  the  Pope, "  I 
dunna  which  *ud  be  the  biggest  lie,  to 
my  mind,**  says  he;  "  the  one  ap- 
pears to  be  about  as  big  a  bounce  as 
the  other.** 

"  Why,  then,  you  poor  simpleton," 
says  his  Riv*rence,  "  don't  you  per- 
save,  that  forbye  the  advantage  the 
gandher  'ud  have  in  the  length  ov  his 
neck,  it  'ud  be  next  to  empossible  for 
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the  turkey-cock  lying  thataway  to 
see  what  he  was  about,  by  rason  ov 
his  djoliars  and  other  accouthrements 
hanging  back  over  his  eyes?  The 
one  about  as  big  a  bounce  as  the 
other  1  Oh,  you  mlsfortunate  crethur  I 
if  you  had  ever  lamed  your  A.  B.  C. 
in  theology,  you'd  have  known  that 
there's  a  differ  betuxt  them  two  lie» 
so  great,  that,  begad,  I  wouldn't 
wondher  if  it  *ud  make  a  balance  ov  five 
years  In  purgathoryto  the  sowl  that 
ud  be  in  it.  Ay,  and  if  it  wasn't 
that  the  Church  is  too  liberal  entirely, 
so  she  is,  it  'ud  cost  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cissors  betther  nor  ten  pounds  to  have 
him  out  as  soon  as  the  other.  Get 
along,  man,  and  take  half-a-year  at 
dogmatical  theology :  go  and  .  read 
your  Dens,  you  poor  dunce,  you  I" 

*«  Raaly,"  says  the  Pope,  *'  you're 
making  tlic  heretic's  shoes  too  hot  to 
hould  me.  I  wundher  how  the  Pro- 
desans  can  stand  afore  you  at  all." 

<'  Dou't  think  to  delude  me,'*  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  don't  think  to  back 
out  ov  your  challenge  now,**  says  he, 
"  but  come  to  the  scratch  like  a  man, 
if  you  are  a  man,  and  answer  me  my 
question.  What's  the  rason,  now, 
that  Julius  Ca;sar  aud  the  Vargin 
Mary  was  born  upon  the  one  day- 
answer  mo  that,  if  you  wouldn't  be 
liissed  off  the  platform?" 

Well,  my  dear,  the  Pope  couldn't 
answer  it,  and  he  had  to  acknowledge 
himself  sacked.  Then  he  axed  his 
Riv'rence  to  tell  him  the  rason  him- 
self; and  Father  Tom  communicated  it 
to  him  in  Latin.  But  as  that  is  a  very 
deep  question,  I  never  hard  what  the 
answer  was,  except  that  Fm  tould  it 
was  so  mysterious,  it  made  the  Pope's 
hair  stand  on  end. 

But  there's  two  o'clock,  and  I'll  be 
late  for  the  lecther. 


Chaftee  III. 


HOW  FATHER  TOM  HADE  A  HARE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  IN  I.ATIX. 


Oh,  Docther  Whateley,  Docther 
Whateley,  Fm  sure  FU  never  die  ano- 
ther death  if  I  don't  die  aither  ov  con- 
sumption or  production  I  I  ever  and 
always  thought  that  asthronomy  was 
the  hardest  science  that  was  till  now — 
and,  it's  no  lie  Fm  telling  you,  the 
same  asthronomy  is  a  tough  enough 
morsel  to  brake  a  man's  fast  upon — 
and  geolidgy  is  middling  and  hard  too 


— and  hydherastatics  is  no  joke — ^but 
ov  all  the  books  ov  science  that  ever 
was  opened  and  shut,  that  book  upon 
Political  Econimy  lifls  the  pins  I  Well, 
well,  if  they  wait  till  they  persuade 
me  that  taking  a  man*8  rints  out  ov 
the  counthry,  and  sjpinding  them  in 
forrain  parts  isn't  domg  us  out  ov  the 


same, 
truth. 


they'll   wait   a'^long  time  in 
But  you're  waiting,  I  see,  to 
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hear  how  his  Riv*rence  and  his  Holi- 
ness got  on  after  finishing  the  disputa- 
tion I  was  telling  you  of.  WelJ,  you 
see^  my  dear,  when  the  Pupc  found 
he  couldn*t  hould  a  caudle  to  Father 
Tom  in  theology  and  logic,  he  thought 
he*d  take  the  shine  out  ov  him  in 
Latin  any  how  :  6o  says  he^  **  MisUier 
Maguire>'*  says  he,  '^  I  quite  agree 
wid  you  that  it*s  not  lucky  for  us  to  he 
spaking  on  them  deep  subjects  in  sich 
langidges  as  the  evil  spirits  is  acquaint- 
ed wid ;  and,* 'says  he, ''  I  think  it  'ud 
he  no  harm  for  us  to  spake  from  this 
out  in  Latin/'  says  he,  ''  for  fraid  the 
devil  *ud  undherstand  what  we  are 
saying." 

"  Not  a  hair  I  care,"  says  Father 
Tom,  '<  whether  they  undherstand 
what  weVe  saying  or  not>  as  long  as 
we  keep  off  that  last  pint  we  wer  dis- 
cussing, and  one  or  two  others.  List- 
ners  never  heard  good  ov  themselves/' 
says  hCj  "  and  if  Belzhebub  takes  any 
thing  amiss  that  aither  you  or  me  says 
in  regard  ov  himself  or  his  faction,  let 
him  stand  forrid  like  a  man,  and  never 
fear,  I'll  give  him  hb  ainswer.  How- 
andiver,  if  it's  for  a  taste  ov  classic  con- 
wersalion  you  are,  jist  to  put  us  in 
mind  ov  ould  Cordarius,"  says  he, 
**  here's  at  you ;"  and  wid  that  he  lets 
fly  at  his  Holiness  wid  liis  health  in 
Latin. 

**  Vesthra;  Sanctitatis  salutem  volo/* 
-  says  he, 

*<  Vesthree  Revirintiae  salutritati 
bibo,*'  says  the  Pope  to  him  again 
(haith,  it's  no  joke,  I  tell  you,  to  re- 
mimber  sich  a  power  ov  larning). 
**  Here's  to  you  wid  tlie  same,"  says 
the  Pope,  in  the  raal  Ciceronian. 
'<  Nunc  pociUum  alterhum  imple,"  says 
he. 

^  *'  Cum  omni  jucunditate  in  vita/l 
says  his  Riv'rence.  "  Cum  summa 
concupiscintia  et  animositatc,*'  says  he, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ''  Wid  all  the  veins 
ov  my  heart,  I'll  do  that  same," — ^and 
so  wid  that,  they  mix'd  their  fourth 
gun  a  piece. 

**  Aqua  vita^  vesthra  sane^est  liquor 
admirabilis,"  says  the  Pope. 
.—"  Verum  est  pro  te,«^it's  thrue  for 
you'' — says  his  Riv*rence,  forgetting 
the  idyim  ov  the  Latin  phwraseology 
in  a  manner. 

**  Prava  est  tua  Latinitas,  domine," 
says  the  Pope,  findmg  fault  like  wid 
his  etymology. 

**  Parva  culpa  mihi, V  "  small  blame 
to  me,  that's,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
''nam  muitum  laboro  in  partibus  inte- 


rioribus/ '  says  he — ^the  dear  man  1  that 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse ! 

**  Quid  tibi  inconamodi?"  says  the 
Pope,  axing  him  what  ailed  him. 

"  Habesne  id  quod  Anglice  yieamus, 
a  luoking-glass,"  says  his  Riv'rence.—^ 

^'  Imnio,  habeo  speculum  splendi- 
dissimum  subther  operculum  pyxidis 
ht^us  stamutatorite/'  says  the  Pope, 
pulling  out  a  beautiful  goold  snuff- 
box, wid  a  looking-glass  in  undher  the 
lid  — "  Subther  operculum  pyxidb 
hujus  stamutatorii — no — stamutato- 
riai— quam  dono  accepi  ab  Archi-duee 
Austhnaco  slptuagisima  prasthenta," 
says  he — as  much  as  to  say  that  he  got 
the  box  in  a  prisint  from  the  Queen  ov 
Spain  last  Lint,  if  I  rightly  renumber. 

Well,  Father  Tom  laughed  like  to 
burst.  At  last  says  he,  **  Pather 
Sancte,"  says  he,  "  sub  errore  jaces. 
*  Looking-glass*  apud  nos  habetsig- 
nificationem  quamdam  peculiarem  ex 
tempore  diei  dependentem/* — there 
was  a  sthring  ov  accusatives  for  yes  I— 
*'  nam  mane  speculum  sonat,"  says  he, 
''post  prandium  vero  mat — mat-- 
mat" — sorra  be  in  me  but  I  disremim- 
ber  the  classic  appellivation  ov  the 
same  article.  Howandiver,  his  Riv'- 
rence went  on  explaining  himsdf  in 
such  a  wav  as  no  scholar  could  mis- 
talte.  "  Vesica  mca,"  says  he,  "  ab 
illo  ultimo  eversore  distenditur,  donee 
sunilis  est  nimpere.  Verbis  apertis/' 
says  he,  "  Vesthne  Sanctitatis  pra^ 
sentia  salvata,  aquam  facere  valde 
desidhero." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !*'  says  the  Pope,  grab- 
bing up  his  box,  "  si  inquinavisses 
meam  pyxidem,  excimnicari  debuisses 
— Hillo,  Anthony,"  says  he  to  his  heaJ^ 
butler,  "  fetch  Misther  Maguire  a"— 

"  You  spoke  first  r*  says  his  Riv'- 
rence, jumping  off  his  sate :  "  You 
spoke  first  m  the  vernacular !  I  take 
Misther  Anthony  to  witness,'*  says 
he. 

"  What  else  would  you  have  me  to 
do?"  says  the  Pope,  quite  dogged 
like  to  see  himself  bate  that-a-way  at 
his  own  waypons.  **  Sure/*  says  he, 
'^  Anthony  wouldn't  undherstand  a  B. 
from  a  bull's  foot,  if  I  spoke  to  bun 
any  other  way.*' 

«  Well,  then,"  says  his  Riv'renoe, 
"  in  considheration  ov  the  needoessity," 
says  he,  "  Til  let  you  off  for  this 
time  I  but  mind  now,  afther  I  say 
prwslho,  the  first  ov  us  that  spakes  a 
word  ov  English  is  the  hare— p***- 

thor 

Neither  ov  th«m  spok«  for  dov  » 
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wamtf  coBsidhering  wid  themselves 
how  they  wer  to  ^gin  sich  a  great 
tiirial  OT  shkill.  At  last,  says  the 
Pope — the  blessed  maD>  only  think 
how  'cute  it  was  ov  him ! — "  Domine 
Maqpuire*'*  says  he>  *'  valde  desidhe- 
ro,  oertiorem  fieri  de  significatione 
istius  verbi  eversor  quo  jam  jam  usus 
es" — (well,'  surely  1  am  the  boy  for 
the  Latin  I) 

<<  Eversor,  id  est  cyathus,"  says  his 
Riv'rence>  ^^nam  I4>ud  nos  tumbkrif 
seu  erersores,  diet!  sunt  ab  evertendo 
ceremoniam  inter  amicos;  non,  ut 
Temperantis  Societatis  frigidis  fauto- 
ribus  placet*  ab  evertendis  ipsis  pota- 
toribus.*'  (It*s  notevery  mastherund- 
her  the  Boord,  I  tell  you,  could  carry 
sich  a  carload  oYthe  dead  langidges.) 
<<  In  agro  vero  Louthiano  et  Midensi,'* 
says  he,  ''nomine  gaudent  quodam 
secundum  ling^m  Anglicanam  signi- 
ficante  bombardam  seu  tormentum; 
quia  ez  eb  tanquam  ex  telis  jaculato- 
riis  liquorem  facibus  immittere  solent. 
Etiam  inter  hsereticos  iUos  melanosto- 
mos'*  (that  was  a  touch  ov  Greek). 
*'  Presbyterianos  Septentrionales,  qui 
sunt  terribiles  potatores,  Cyathi  dicti 
wokifacereSi  et  dimidium  Cyathi  haf- 
a-giessus,  Dimidium  Cyathi  verd 
apud  Metropolitanos  Hibemicos  dici- 
tur  dancfy"-^ 

"  En  yerbum  Anglicanum  1*'  says 
the  Pope,  clapping  his  hands, — '<  lepo- 
rem  te  fecisti ;"  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  had  made  a  hare  ov  himself. 

**  Dandesus,  dandceus  verbum  erat," 
says  his  Riy^rence — oh,  the  dear  man, 
but  its  himself  that  was  handy  ever 
and  always  at  getting  out  ov  a  hobble 
— **  dandoBus  verbum  erat,"  says  he, 
"  quod  dicturus  eram,  cum  me  inther- 
pillavisti." 

"  Ast  ego  dico,"  says  the  Pope,  very 
sharp,  ''quod  verbum  erat  dandy  J*' 

"  Per  tibicinem  qui  Coram  Mose 
modulatus  est,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  id  fiagellat  mundumi  DandtBus 
dizi,  et  tu  dicis  dandy ;  ergo  tu  es 
lepuB,  non  ego — Ah,  ha!  Saccavi 
vesthram  Sanctitatem  !** 

"  Mendacium  est!"  says  the  Pope, 
quite  forgetting  himself,  he  was  so  mad 
at  being  sacked  before  the  sarvints. 

Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  his  Holi- 
ness was  in  it.  Father  Tom  'ud  have 
given  him  the  contints  of  his  tumbler 
betuxt  the  two  eyes,  for  calling  him  a 
liar ;  and,  in  troth,  it's  very  well  it 
was  in  Latui  the  offince  was  conwey- 
ed,  for,  if  it  had  been  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, there's  no  saying  what  'ud  ha' 
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been  the  consequence.  His  Riv'rence 
was  mighty  angry  anyhow. — "  Tu 
senez  lathro,"  says  he,  "  quomodo 
audes  me  mendacem  prsdicare  ?** 

"  Et  tu,  sacrilege  nebulo,"  says  the 
Pope,  "  quomodo  audacitatem  habeas, 
me  Dei  m  terris  vicarium,  lathronem 
conwiciari  ?" 

"  Interroga  circumcirca*"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

"  Abi  ex  sedibus  meis,''  says  the 
Pope. 

"  Abi  tu  in  malam  crucem,'*  says 
his  Riv'rence. 

"  Ezpimnicabo  te,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Diabolus  curat, "  says  his  Riv'- 
rence. 

"  Anathema  sis,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Oscula  meum  pod" — says  his 
Riv'rence — but,  my  dear,  afore  he 
could  finish  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  the  Pope  broke  out  into  the  ver- 
nacular, "  Get  out  o'  my  house,  you 
reprobate!"  says  he  in  sich  a  rage 
that  he  could  contain  himself  wicSn 
the  Latin  no  longer. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !— ho,  ho,  ho  I"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  Who's  the  hare  now, 
your  Holiness  ?  Ob,  bv  this  and  by 
that,  I've  sacked  you  clane  I  Clane 
and  clever  I've  done  it,  and  no  mis- 
take 1  You  see  what  a  bit  ov  desate 
will  do  wid  the  wisest,  your  Holiness 
— sure  it  was  joking  1  was,  on  pur- 
pose  to  aggravate  you — all's  fair,  you 
know,  in  love,  law,  and  conthravarsy. 
In  troth  if  I'd  thought  you'd  have 
taken  it  so  much  to  heart,  I'd  have 
put  my  head  into  the  fire  afore  I'd 
nave  said  a  word  to  ofiend  you,"  says 
he,  for  he  seen  that  the  Pope  was  very 
vezed.  "  Sure,  God  forbid,  that  I'd 
say  any  thing  agin  your  Holiness,  bar- 
ring it  was  in  fun :  for  aren't  you  the 
father  ov  the  faithful,  and  the  thrue 
vicar  ov  God  upon  earth  ?  And  aren't 
I  ready  to  go  down  on  my  two  knees 
this  blessed  minit  and  beg  your  apos- 
tolical pardon  for  every  word  that  I 
said  to  your  displasement  ?** 

"  Are  you  in  amest  that  it  is  in 
fun  you  wer  ?"  says  the  Pope. 

"  May  I  never  die  if  1  aren't,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  It  was  all  to  pro- 
voke your  Holiness  to  commit  a 
brache  ov  the  Latin,  that  I  tuck  the 
small  liberties  I  did,"  says  he. 

"  I'd  have  you  to  take  care,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  how  you  take  sich  small 
liberties  again,  or  may  be  you'll  pro- 
voke me  to  commit  a  brache  ov  the 
pace." 

«  Well,  and  if  I  did,"  says  hi?  Riv'. 
2k 
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r«ace»  "  I  know  a  strUn  prep«ntioa 
of  chymloali  that's  very  good  for 
onring  a  brache  either  in  Latioity  or 
frindshlp." 

•'What'g  that?"  sayi  the  Pope, 
quite  mbUifiedy  and  sitting  down  again 
at  the  table  that  he  had  ris  from  in 
the  first  pluff  of  his  indignation. 
«  What*8  that?"  aayi  he  "for,  'pon 
my  Epistolical  *daTy,  I  think  it  'udn*t 
be  asy  to  bate  this  miraclous  mixthir 
that  we*Te  been  thrying  to  anilize 
this  two  hours  back,"  says  he,  taking 


[May, 

a  mighty  adentifical  swSg  out  ot  the 
bottom  oy  his  tombler. 

"  It*8  good  for  a  beginning,"  uyi 
his  Riv'rence;  «<it  lays  a  Terynate 
foundation  for  more  sarioos  open- 
tion :  but  we*re  now  arrived  at  a  pa- 
riod  OT  the  evening  when  it*s  time  to 
proceed  wid  our  ahuperstmcthure  by 
compass  and  square,  like  free  and  ex- 
cipted  masons  as  we  both  are/* 

My  time's  up  for  the  present ;  but 
rU  teil  you  the  rest  in  the  evening  at 
home. 


CitAPTEa  IV. 


HOW  f  ATttta  TOM  AND  BtS  HOUNE89  DISPITTBD  IN  USTAPRTStCK  ANH  ALQfilRA. 


God  be  wid  the  time  when  I  went 
to  the  classical  seminary  ov  Firdra- 
more  1  when  I'd  bring  my  sod  o'  turf 
undher  my  arm,  and  sit  down  on  my 
shnug  boss  o'  straw,  wid  my  back  to 
the  masther  and  mv  shins  to  the  fire, 
and  score  my  sum  in  Dives's  denomi- 
nations ov  the  double  rule  o'  three,  or 
play  fox  and  geese  wid  purty  Jane 
Cruise  that  sat  next  me,  as  plisantly 
as  the  day  was  long,  widout  any  one 
so  much  as  saying,  "  Mikey  Heffer- 
man  what's  that  you're  about  ?" — ^for 
ever  since  I  was  in  the  one  lodge  wid 
poor  ould  Mat  I  had  my  own  way  in 
ois  school  as  free  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
mother's  shebeen.  God  be  wid  them 
days,  I  say  again,  for  its  althered 
times  wid  me,  I  mdge,  siuce  I  got 
undher  Carlisle  and  Whateley.  Sich 
athrictness!  sich  ordher!  sich  dhril- 
ling,  and  lecthirlng,  and  tuthoring  as 
they  do  get  on  wid  I  I  wisht  to  gra- 
cious the  one-half  ov  their  rules  and 
tigilations  was  sunk  in  the  say.  And 
they're  getting  so  sthrict  too  about 
having  fair  play  for  the  heretic  chil- 
der  I  We've  to  have  no  more  schools 
in  the  chapels,  nor  masses  in  the 
schools.  Oh,  by  this  and  by  that 
it'll  never  do  at  all  I  The  ould  plan 
was  twenty  times  betther;  and,  for 
mj  own  part,  if  it  wasn't  that  the 
clargy  supports  them  in  a  manner, 
and  the  grant's  a  thing  not  easily  done 
widout  these  hard  times,  I'd  see  if  I 
couldn't  get  a  sheltered  spot  nigh- 
hand  the  chapel,  and  set  up  again  on 
the  good  ould  principle  :  and  faix,  I 
think  our  metropolitan  'ud  stand  to 
me,  for  I  know  that  his  Grace's 
motto  was  ever  and  always,  that 
"  Ignorance  is  the  thrue  mother  ov 
piety," 


But  Tm  running  away  fnm  mt 
narrative  entirely,  so  I  am.  "  You'll 
plaso  to  ordher  up  the  housekeeper) 
then,"  says  Father  Tom  to  the  Pope, 
'*  wid  a  pint  ov  sweet  milk  in  a  skll* 
let,  and  the  bulk  ov  her  fist  ov  but* 
ther,  along  wid  a  dust  ov  soft  su^ 
in  a  saucer,  and  1*11  show  you  the 
way  of  producing  a  decoction  that, 
I'll  be  bound,  will  hunt  the  thirst  out 
ov  every  nook  and  corner  in  youf 
Holines8*s  blessed  carcidge." 

The  Pope  ordhered  up  the  ingrv- 
dients,  and  they  were  brought  in  by 
the  head  butler. 

««  That'll  not  do  at  all,"  says  his 
Riv*rence,  **  the  ingredients  won't 
combine  in  due  proportion  unless  ye 
do  as  I  bid  yes.  Send  up  the  liomc- 
keeper,"  says  he,  "  for  a  feymale 
hand  is  ondispinsably  necessary  to 
produce  the  adaptation  ov  the  parti- 
cles and  the  concurrence  ov  the  cor- 
pus'des,  widout  which  you  might  boil 
till  morning  and  never  fetch  the  cnidi 
off  of  it." 

Well,  the  Pope  whispered  to  his 
head  butler,  and  by  and  by  up  there 
comes  an  ould  faggot  ov  a  CWtYtoii 
that  was  enough  to  fk-ighten  a  horse 
from  his  oats. 

"  Don't  thry  for  to  decave  we," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  *'  for  it's  no  use  I 
tell  yes.  Send  up  the  housekeeper^  I 
bid  yes :  I  seen  her  presarving  goose- 
berries in  the  panthry  as  I  came  up : 
she  has  eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe,"  says 
ho,  "  and  cheeks  like  the  rose  in 
June ;  and  sorra  taqto  ov  this  celestial 
mixthir  shall  crass  the  lips  ov  man  or 
morteal  this  blessed  night  till  she  stirs 
the  same  up  wid  her  own  delicate  little 
finger." 

•'  Misther  Magtiire,"  says  the  Pope, 
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**  it*t  very  improper  ov  yon  to  spake 
that  way  ov  my  housekeeper :  I  won*t 
allow  Mi  sir." 

«<  Honor  bright>*'  tout  Holmess^ 
says  his  Rivrencey  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart. 

**  Oh,  by  this  and  by  that,  Mlsther 
Maguire/'  says  the  Pope^  '*  I'll  have 
none  of  your  insinivations :  I  don*t 
care  who  sees  my  whole  household/' 
says  he ;  "I  don't  care  if  all  the  fay- 
males  undher  my  roof  was  paraded 
down  the  High  Street  of  Koom/* 
says  he. 

**  Oh,  it*8  plain  to  be  seen  how 
little  yott  care  who  sees  them/*  says 
his  Riv'rence.  "  You're  afeared,  now, 
if  I  was  to  see  your  housekeeper,  tiiat 
I'd  say  she  was  too  handsome." 

"  No,  I'm  not  !*'  says  the  Pope, 
"  I  don't-care  who  sees  her,"  says  he. 
<'  Anthony/'  says  he  to  the  head  but- 
ler, •*  bid  Eliza  throw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  come  up  here.*'  Wasn't 
that  stout  in  the  blessed  man  ?  Well, 
my  dear,  up  she  came,  stepping  like 
a  three-year  old,  and  blushing  like 
the  brake  o*  day:  for  though  her 
apron  was  thrown  over  her  head  as 
she  came  forrid,  till  you  could  barely 
see  the  tip  ov  her  chin — more  be  token 
there  was  a  lovely  dimple  in  it,  as  I've 
been  tould — yet  she  let  it  shlip  abit  to 
one  side,  by  chance  like,  jist  as  she 
got  fomenst  the  fire,  and  if  she  wouldn't 
have  given  his  Riv'rence  a  shot  if  he 
hadn't  been  a  priest,  it's  no  matther. 

«'  Now,  my  dear,"  says  he,  '*  You 
must  take  that  skillet,  and  hould  it 
over  the  fire  till  the  milk  comes  to  a 
blood  hate  $  and  the  way  you'll  know 
that  will  be  by  stirring  it  onc't  or 
twice  wid  the  little  finger  ov  your 
right  hand,  afore  you  put  in  the  but- 
ther :  not  that  I  misdoubt,"  says  he, 
*^  but  that  the  same  finger's  fairer  nor 
the  whitest  milk  that  ever  came  from 
the  tit." 

**  None  of  your  deludhering  talk  to 
the  younff  woman,  sir,"  says  the 
Pope,  mighty  stern.  **  Stir  the  posset 
as  he  bids  you,  Eliza,  and  then  oe  off 
wid  yourself,"  says  he. 

**  1  beg  your  Holiness's  pardon  ten 
thousand  times,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
**  I'm  sure  I  meant  nothing  onproper ; 
I  hope  I'm  uncapable  ov  any  sich  di- 
rilection  of  my  duty,"  says  he.  "  But, 
marciful  Saver  I"  he  cried  out,  jump- 
ing  up  on  a  suddent,  <Mook  behind 
you,  your  Holiness — I'm  blest  but  the 
room  s  on  fire !" 
Sore  enough  the  candle  fell  down 


that  minit,  and  was  near  setting  fire 
to  the  windy. curtains,  and  there  was 
some  bustle^  as  you  may  suppose,  get- 
ting things  put  to  rights.  And  now 
I  have  to  tell  you  ov  a  really  onplea- 
sant  occurrence.  If  I  was  a  Prodfr- 
san  that  was  in  it,  I'd  say  that  while 
the  Pope's  back  was  turned.  Father 
Tom  made  free  wid  the  two  lips  ov 
Miss  Eliza ;  but,  upon  my  conscience, 
I  believe  it  was  a  mere  mistake  that 
his  Holiness  fell  into  on  account  of  his 
being  an  ould  man  and  not  having 
Either  his  eyesight  or  his  hearing  very 
parfect.  At  any  rate  it  can't  be  de- 
nied but  that  he  had  a  sthrong  impris- 
siou  that  sich  was  the  case;  for  he 
wheeled  about  as  quick  as  thought, 
Jist  as  his  Riv*rence  was  sitting  down, 
and  charged  him  wid  the  ofSnce  plain  ^ 
and  plump.  **  Is  it  kissing  my  house- 
keeper before  my  face  you  are,  you 
villain  1 "  says  he,  **  Go  down  out  o' 
this,"  says  he,  to  Miss  Eliza,  "  and  do 
you  be  packing  off  wid  you,"  he  says 
to  Father  Tom,  '*  for  it's  not  safe,  so 
it  isn't,  to  have  the  likes  ov  you  in  a 
house  where  there's  temptation  in 
your  way." 

*'  Is  it  me?"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
*'  why  what  would  your  Holiness  be 
at,  at  all?  Sure  1  wasn't  doing  no 
such  thing." 

**  Would  you  have  me  doubt  the 
evidence  ov  my  sinses  ? "  says  the 
Pope ;  •'  would  you  have  me  doubt 
the  testimony  ov  my  eyes  and  ears  ?" 
says  he. 

«*  Indeed  I  would  so,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  **  if  they  pretend  to  have 
informed  your  Holiness  ov  any  sich 
foolishness." 

*<  Why,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I  seen 
you  afkher  kissing  Eliza  as  plain  as  I 
see  the  nose  on  your  face ;  I  heard 
the  smack  you  gave  her  as  plain  as 
ever  I  heara  thundher." 

**  And  how  do  you  know  whether 
you  see  the  nose  on  my  face  or  not  ?" 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  and  how  do  you 
know  whether  what  you  thought  was 
thundher,  was  thundher  at  all  ?  Them 
operations  on  the  sinses,"  says  he, 
**  comprises  only  particular  corporid 
emotions,  connected  wid  sartain  con- 
fused perciptions  called  sinsations,  and 
isn't  to  be  depended  upon  at  all.  If 
we  were  to  follow  them  blind  guides, 
we  might  jist  as  well  turn  heretics  at 
onc't.  *Pon  my  secret  word,  your 
Holiness,  it's  neither  charitable  nor 
orthodox  ov  you  to  set  up  the  testi- 
mony ov  your  eyes  and  ears  agin  the 
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characther  oy  a  clergyman.  And 
now«  see  how  susy  it  is  to  eiplain  all 
them  phwenomena  that  perplexed  you. 
I  ris  and  went  over  beside  the  young 
woman  because  the  skillet  was  boiling 
over,  to  help  her  to  save  the  dhrop  ov 
liquor  that  was  in  it ;  and  as  for  the 
noise  you  heard*  my  dear  man»  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  nor  myself 
dhrawing  the  cork  out  ov  this  blissid 
bottle.*' 

*'  Don't  offer  to  thrape  that  upon 
me  1 "  says  the  Pope ;  '*  here's  the 
cork  in  the  bottle  still,  as  tight  as  a 
wedge." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon/*  says  his 
Riv*rence,  "  that*s  not  the  cork  at 
all,"  says  he,  *'  I  dhrew  the  cork  a 
good  two  minits  ago,  and  it's  very 
purtily  spitted  on  the  end  ov  this 
blessed  cork-shcrew  at  this  prisint  mo- 
ment; howandiver  you  can't  see  it, 
because  it's  only  its  real  prisence  that's 
in  it.  But  that  appearance  that  you 
call  a  cork,"  says  he,  "  is  nothing  but 
the  outward  spacies  and  external  qua- 
lities of  the  cortical  nathur.  Them*s 
nothing  but  the  accidents  of  the  cork 
that  you're  looking  at  and  handling ; 
but,  as  I  tould,  you  afore,  the  real 
cork's  dhrew,  and  is  here  prisint  on 
the  end  ov  this  nate  little  insthrument, 
and  it  was  the  noise  I  made  in  dhraw- 
ing it,  and  nothing  else,  that  you  mis- 
took for  the  sound  ov  the pogue," 

You  know  there  was  no  conthra- 
vening  what  he  said ;  and  the  Pope 
couldn't  openly  deny  it.  Howandiver 
he  thried  to  pick  a  hole  in  it  this  way. 
"  Granting,"  says  he,  **  that  there  is 
the  differ  you  say  betwixt  the  reality 
ov  the  cork  and  these  cortical  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  it's  quite  possible,  as 
you  allidge,  that  the  thrue  cork  is  really 
prisint  on  the  end  ov  the  shcrew,  while 
the  accidents  keep  the  mouth  ov  the 
bottle  stopped— still,"  says  he,  "  I 
can't  undherstand,  though  willing  to 
acquit  you,  how  the  dhrawing  ov  the 
real  cork,  that's  onpalpable  and 
widout  accidents,  could  produce  the 
accident  of  that  sinsible  explosion  I 
beard  jist  now." 

«*  All  I  can  say,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  is,  that  it  was  a  rale  accident,  any 
how."  ^ 

"  Ay,"  says  the  Pope,  "  the  kiss 
you  gev  Eliza,  you  mane." 

"  No,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "  but 
the  report  I  made." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,"  says  the 
Pope, 


"  No  cork  could  be  dhrew  with  Uss 
noise,"  says  his  Riv'tence. 

'*  It  would  be  hard  for  any  tiung 
to  be  less  nor  nothing,  barring  alge- 
bra," says  the  Pope. 

"  I  can  prove  to  the  conthnuy," 
says  his  Riv'renee.  **  Thu  glass  ov 
whiskey  b  less  nor  that  tumbler  ov 
punch,  and  that  tumbler  ov  punch  is 
nothing  to  this  jug  ov  tcaUheen.** 

"  Do  you  judge  by  superficial  mi- 
sure  or  by  the  liquid  contents?"  says 
the  Pope. 

"  Don't  stop  me,  betwixt  my  pre- 
misses and  my  conclusion,"  says  his 
Riv'rence  ;  "  Ergo,  this  glass  ov  wbis- 
key  is  less  nor  nothing ;  and  for  that 
raison  I  see  no  harm  in  life  in  adding 
it  to  the  contents  ov  the  same  jug,  just 
by  way  ov  a  frost-nail." 

"  Adding  what*s  less  nor  nothing/' 
says  the  Pope,  "  is  subtraction  accord- 
ing to  algebra,  so  here  goes  to  make 
the  rule  good,*'  says  he,  filling  his 
tumbler  wid  the  blessed  stuff,  and  sit- 
ting down  again  at  the  table,  for  the 
anger  didn't  stay  two  minits  on  him, 
the  good-hearted  ould  sowl. 

"  Two  minuses  makes  one  plus, ' 
says  his  Riv'rence,  as  ready  as  you 
plase,  '*  and  that'll  account  for  the 
increased  daycrement  I  mane  to  take 
the  liberty  of  producing  in  the  same 
mixed  quantity,"  says  he,  foUying  his 
Holiness's  epistolical  example. 

''  By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope, 
*'  that's  the  best  stuff  I  ever  tasted ; 
^ou  call  it  a  mix'd  quantity,  but  I  say 
It's  prime." 

"  Since  it's  ov  the  first  ordher,  then," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  we'll  have  the 
less  deffeequilty  in  reducing  it  to  a 
simple  equation." 

"  You'll  have  no  fractions  at  my 
side  any  how,"  says  the  Pope.  "  Faix, 
I'm  afeared,"  says  he,  "  it's  only  too 
asy  ov  solution  our  sum  is  like  to  be." 

•'  Never  fear  for  that,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  I've  a  good  stock  ov 
surds  here  in  the  bottle ;  for  I  tell 
you  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  ex- 
tbract  the  root  ov  it,  at  the  rate  we're 
going  on." 

"  What  makes  yon  call  tiie  blessed 
quart  an  irrational  quantity  ?"  says 
the  Pope. 

*'  Becase  it's  too  much  for  one  and 
too  little  for  two,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  Clear  it  ov  its  cosfficient,  and 
we'll  thry,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Hand  me  over  the  exponent  then," 
says  his  Riv'rence. 
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"  What's  that  ?"  says  the  Pope. 

*'  The  schrew^  to  he  sure,'*  says  his 
RiT'rence. 

"  What  for?"  says  the  Pope. 

"  To  dhraw  the  cork,"  says  his 
RiT'rence. 

**  Sure  the  cork's  dhrew,"  says  the 
Pope. 

««  But  the  sperits  can't  get  out  on 
account  of  the  accidents  that's  stuck 
in  the  neck  ov  the  bottle,"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

"  Accident  ought  to  be  passable  to 
speritj"  says  the  Pope,  "  and  that 
makes  me  suspect  that  the  reality  ov 
the  cork's  in  it  afther  all." 

**  That's  a  barony-masia,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  and  I'm  not  bound  to 
answer  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it*s 
the  accidents  ov  the  sperits  too  that's 
in  it,  and  the  reality's  passed  out 
through  the  cortical  spacies  as  you 
say  ;  for,  you  may  have  observed, 
we've  bo^  been  in  real  good  sperits 
ever  since  the  cork  was  dhrawn,  and 


where  else  would  the  real  sperits  come 
from  if  they  wouldn't  come  out  ov  the 
botUe?" 

*'  Well  then,"  says  the  Pope,  "since 
we've  got  the  reality,  there's  no  use 
throubling  ourselves  wid  the  accidents." 

«*  Oh,  begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  the  accidents  is  very  essential  too ; 
for  a  man  may  be  in  the  best  ov  good 
sperits,  as  far  as  his  immaterial  part 
goes,  and  yet  need  the  accidental 
(j^ualities  ov  good  liquor  to  hunt  Uie 
smsible  thirst  out  ov  him."  So  he 
dhraws  the  cork  in  earnest,  and  seta 
about  brewing  the  other  skillet  ov 
scaltheen ;  but,  fats,  he  had  to  get  up 
the  ingredients  this  time  by  the  hanoa 
ov  ould  Moley ;  though  devil  a  taste 
ov  her  little  finger  he'd  let  widin  a  yard 
ov  the  same  coction. 

But,  my  dear,  here's  the  FreemafC% 
Jotamalf  and  we'll  see  what's  the 
news  afore  we  finish  the  residuary 
proceedings  of  their  two  Holinesses. 


Chaptee  V. 


THE  SEASON  WHY  FATHER  TOM  WAS  NOT  MADE  A  CA&piNAL. 


Hurroot  my  darlings ! — didn't  I  tell 
you  it  'ud  never  do  ?  Success  to 
bonld  John  Tuam  and  the  ould  simi- 
nary  ov  Firdramore !  Oh,  more  power 
to  your  Grace  every  day  you  rise,  'tis 
you  that  has  broken  their  Boord  into 
shivers  undher  your  feet !  Sure,  and 
isn't  it  a  proud  day  for  Ireland,  this 
blessed  feast  ov  the  choir  ov  Saint 
Pether?  Isn't  Carlisle  and  Whately 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  their  whole 
college  of  swaddling  teachers  knocked 
into  sneidhereers.  John  Tuam,  your 
sowl,  has  tuck  his  pasthoral  staff  in 
his  hand  and  heathen  them  out  o' 
Connanght  as  fast  as  ever  Pathric 
*  druve  the  sarpints  into  Clew  Bay. 
Poor  ould  Mat  Kevanagh,  if  he  was 
alive  this  day,  'tis  he  would  be  the 
happy  man.  •*  My  curse  upon  their 
g'bgraphies  and  Bibles,"  he  used  to 
say ;  **  where's  the  use  ov  perplexing 
the  poor  childre  wid  what  we  don't 
nndherstand  ourselves  ?"  no  use  at 
all,  in  troth,  and  so  I  said  from  the 
first  myself.  Well,  thank  God  and 
his  Grace,  we'll  have  no  more  thrigo- 
nomethry  nor  scripther  in  Connaught. 
We'll  hould  our  lodges  every  Safhrday 
night,  as  we  used  to  do,  wid  our  chair- 
man behind  the  masther's  desk,  and 
we'll  hear  our  mass  every  Sunday 


morning  wid  the  blessed  priest  stand- 
ing afore  the  same.  I  wisht  to  good- 
ness I  hadn't  parted  wid  my  Seven 
Champions  ov  Christendom  and  Freney 
the  Robber ;  they're  books  that'll  be 
in  great  requist  in  Leithrim  as  soon 
as  the  pasthoral  gets  wind.  Glory  be 
to  God  I  I've  done  wid  their  lecthers— 

they  may  all  go  and  be  d d  wid 

their  consumption  and  production. 
I'm  off  to  'rullymactaggart  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  where  I'll 
thry  whether  a  sod  or  two  o*  turf 
can't  consume  a  cart-load  ov  heresy, 
and  whether  a  weekly  meeting  ov  the 
lodge  can't  produce  a  new  thayory  ov 
rints.  But  afore  I  take  my  lave  ov 
you,  I  may  as  well  finish  my  story 
about  poor  Father  Tom  that  1  hear  is 
coming  up  to  chate  the  heretics  in 
Adam  and  Eve  during  the  Lint. 

The  Pope — and  indeed  it  ill  became 
a  good  Catholic  to  say  any  thing  agin 
him — no  more  would  I,  only  that  his 
Riv'rence  was  in  it — but  you  see  the 
fact  ov  it  is,  that  the  Pope  was  as  en- 
vious as  ever  he  could  be,  at  seeing 
himself  sacked  right  and  left  by  Father 
Tom  ;  and  bate  out  o'  the  face,  the 
wav  he  was,  on  every  science  and  sub- 
jec  that  was  started.  So,  not  to  be 
outdone   altogether,  he  says  to  bis 
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Biv*reiicei  "  You're  a  man  tiiat's  fond 
oy  the  brute  crayation,  I  heari  Mbthar 
Maguire?" 

"  1  don't  deny  it,"  says  his  Riv'- 
rence,  **  IWe  dogs  that  Tm  willing  to 
run  agin  any  nian*s»  ay,  or  to  matoh 
them  agin  any  other  dogs  in  the  vorld 
for  genteel  edication  and  polite  man- 
ners," says  he. 

<<  ril  hould  you  a  pound,"  says  the 
Pope,  "  that  Fve  a  (juadhruped  m  my 
possession  that's  a  wiser  baste  nor  any 
dog  in  your  kennel." 

"  Done,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  and 
they  staked  the  money. 

*'  What  can  this  larned  quadhruped 
o'  yours  do?"  says  his  RiT*rence. 

"  It's  my  mule,"  says  the  Pope, 
•<  and,  if  you  were  to  oflTer  her  goolden 
oats  and  clover  off  the  meadows  o' 
Paradise,  sorra  taste  oy  aither  she*d  let 
pass  her  teeth  till  the  first  mass-  is 
over  every  Sunday  or  holiday  in  the 
year." 

"  Well,  and  what  'ud  you  say  if  I 
showed  you  a  baste  ov  mine,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  that,  instead  ov  fasting  till 
first  mass  is  over  only,  fasts  out  the 
whole  four-and-twenty  hours  ov  every 
Wednesday  an4  Friday  in  the  week 
as  reg'lar  as  a  Christian?" 

"  Oh,  be  asy,  Masther  Maguire,'* 
says  the  Pope. 

"  You  don't  b*lieve  me,  don't  you?" 
says  his  Riv'rence,  «*  very  well,  I'll 
soon  show  you  whether  or  no,"  and  he 
put  his  knuckles  in  his  mouth,  and  gev 
a  whistle  that  made  the  Pope  stop  his 
fingers  in  his  ears.  The  aycho,  my 
dear,  was  hardly  done  playing  wid 
the  cobwebs  in  the  cornisb,  when  the 
door  flies  open,  and  in  Jumps  Spring. 
The  Pope  happened  to  be  sitting  next 
the  door,  betuzt  him  and  his  Riv'rence, 
and,  may  I  never  die,  if  he  didn*t 
clear  him,  thnple  crown  and  all,  at 
one  spring.  "  God's  presence  be 
about  us  I"  says  the  Pope,  thinking  it 
was  an  evil  spirit  come  to  fly  away 
wid  him  for  the  lie  that  he  had  told  in 
regard  ov  his  mule  (for  it  was  nothing 
more  nor  a  thrick  that  consisted  in 
grazing  the  brute*s  teeth)  :  but,  seeing 
it  was  only  one  ov  the  greatest  beauties 
ov  a  greyhound  that  he'd  ever  laid  his 
epistolical  eyes  on,  he  soon  recovered 
ov  his  fright,  and  began  to  pat  him, 
while  Father  Tom  ris  and  went  to  the 
sidcboord,  where  he  cut  a  slice  ov 
pork,  a  slice  ov  beef,  a  slice  ov  mut- 
ton, and  a  slice  of  salmon,  and  put 
them  all  on  a  plate  theg^ther.  <*  Here, 
Spring,  my  man,"  says  he,  setting  the 


plate  down  afore  him  on  the  baartfa* 
•tone,  **  here's  yonr  siippsr  for  yon 

this  blessed  Friday  night."  Not  a 
word  more  he  said  nor  what  I  tell  you ; 
and,  yon  may  believe  it  or  not,  bnt  it*s 
tiie  blessed  truth  that  the  dog,  afthar 
jist  tasting  the  salmon,  and  spitting  it 
ont  again,  lifted  his  nose  out  o'  the 
plate,  and  stood  wid  his  jaws  wather- 
ing,  and  his  tail  wagging,  looking  np 
in  his  Riv*rence*s  face,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Give  me  your  absolution,  till  I 
hide  them  temptationa  ont  o*  my 
sight." 

"  There's  a  dog  that  knowa  bis 
duty,**  says  his  Riv'rence;  *^  there's  a 
baste  that  knows  how  to  conduct  him- 
self aither  in  the  parlour  or  the  field. 
You  think  him  a  good  dog,  looking  at 
him  here :  but  I  wish' t  you  seen  him  on 
the  side  ov  Sleeve-an-Eirin !  Be  my 
ionl,  you*d  say  the  hill  was  nmning 
away  from  imdher  him.  Oh  I  wiah*t 
Tou  had  been  wid  me,"  saiys  he,  never 
letting  on  to  see  the  dog  stale,  **  one 
day,  last  Lent,  that  I  was  coming  from 
mass.  Spring  was  near  a  quarther  ov 
a  mile  behind  me,  for  the  childher  was 
delaying  him  wid  bread  and  butter  at 
the  chapel  door ;  when  a  lump  ov  a 
hare  jumped  out  ov  the  plantations  ov 
Grouse  Lodge  and  ran  acrtss  the 
road";  so  I  gev  the  whilloo,  and  know- 
ing that  she'd  take  the  rise  ov  the  hill, 
I  made  over  the  ditch,  and  up  through 
Mullaghcashel  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt, 
still  keeping  her  in  view,  but  afore  I 
had  gone  a  perch.  Spring  seen  her, 
and  away  the  two  went  like  the  wind, 
up  Drumrewy,  and  down  Clooneen, 
and  over  the  river,  widout  his  being 
able  onc't  to  turn  her.  Well,  I  run  on 
till  I  come  to  the  Diffagher,  and 
through  it  I  went,  for  the  wather  was 
low  and  I  didn't  mind  being  wet  shod, 
and  out  on  the  other  side,  where  I  got 
up  on  a  ditch,  and  seen  sich  a  coorse, 
as  rU  be  bound  to  say  was  never  seen 
afore  or  since.  If  Spring  tnmed  that 
hare  onc*t  that  day,  he  turned  her  fifty 
times,  up  and  down,  back  and  for'ard, 
throughout  and  about.  At  last  he  run 
her  right  into  the  big  quanyhole  in 
Mullaghbawn,  and  when  I  went  np  to 
look  for  her  fud,  there  I  found  him 
sthretched  on  his  side,  not  able  to  stir 
a  foot,  and  the  hare  lying  about  an 
inch  afore  his  nose  as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail, and  divil  a  mark  of  a  tooth  npon 
her.  Eh,  Sprmg,  isn't  that  thrue?" 
says  he.  Jist  at  that  minit  the  dock 
sthruck  twelve,  and,  before  yon  oonld 
say  thrap-sticks,  Spring  had  the  pUte- 
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ful  of  mate  consaled.  '*  Now/'  says 
his  Riv'rence,  **  hand  me  over  my 
pounds  for  Tve  won  my  bate  fairly." 

**  You'll  excuse  me,"  says  the  Pope, 
pocketing  his  money,  "  for  we  put  the 
clock  half-an-hour  back,  out  ov  com- 
pliment to  your  Riv'rence,"  says  he, 
*'  and  it  was  Sathurday  moniing  afore 
be  came  up  at  all." 

"  Well,  it's  no  matther,**  says  his 
RivVence,  putting  back  his  pound- 
note  in  his  pocket-book,  "  Only,*'  says 
he,  '*  it's  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  brute 
baste  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the  science 
OY  chronology." 

In  troth  his  Riv*reace  was  badlr 
used  in  the  same  bate,  for  he  won  it 
clever;  and,  indeed,  I'm  afeard  the 
shabby  way  he  was  thrated  had  some 
effect  in  putting  it  into  his  mind  to  do 
what  he  did.  "  Will  your  Holiness** 
take  a  blast  ot  the  pipe?"  says  he, 
dhrawing  out  his  dhudeen. 

"  I  never  smoke,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  but  I  haven't  the  least  objection  to 
the  smell  of  the  tobaccay.'* 

"  Oh,  you  had  betther  take  a 
dhraw,"  says  hu  Riv'rence,  **  it'll  re- 
lish the  dhnnk,  that  'ud  be  too  luscious 
entirely,  widout  something  to  flavour 
it." 

"  I  had  thoughts,"  said  the  Pope, 
wid  the  lasta  sign  ov  a  hiccup  on  him, 
*'  ov  getting  up  a  broiled  bone  for  the 
same  purpose." 

"  Well,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  «  a 
broiled  bone  'ud  do  no  manner  ov 
harm  at  this  present  time ;  but  a 
smoke,"  says  he,  *'  'ud  flavor  both  the 
devil  and  the  dhrink." 

«  What  sort  o'  tobaccay  is  it  that's 
in  it  ? "  says  the  Pope. 

*'  Raal  nagur-head,"  says  his  Riv'- 
ronee,  '*  a  very  mild  and  salubrious 
spaoies  ov  the  philosophic  weed." 

"  Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a 
dhraw,"  says  the  Pope.  Then  Father 
Tom  held  the  coal  himself  till  his  Ho- 
liness had  the  pipe  lit ;  and  they  sat 
widout  saying  any  thing  worth  men- 
tioning for  about  five  minutes. 

At  last  the  Pope  says  to  hts  Riv*- 
ronoe,  *'  I  dunna  wliat  gev  me  this 
plaguy  hiccup,"  says  he.  "  Dhrink 
about,"  says  he — "  Begorra,''he  say 4, 
**  I  think  I'm  getting  merrier  'an's 
good  for  me.  Sing  us  a  song,  your 
Riv'rence,"  says  he. 

Father  Tom  then  sung  him  Monat- 
agrenage  and  the  Bunch  o'  Rushes, 
and  he  was  mighty  well  pleased  wid 
both,  keeping  time  wid  his  hands,  and 


joining  in  in  the  choruses,  when  his 
hiccup  'ud  let  him.  At  last,  my  dear, 
he  opens  the  lower  buttons  ov  his 
wdstcoat,  and  the  top  one  ov  his  waist- 
band, and  calls  to  Master  Anthony 
to  lift  up  one  ov  the  windys.  *•  I 
dunna  what's  wrong  wid  me,  at  all,  at 
all,"  says  he, ''  I'm  mortal  sick." 

"  I  thrust,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "the 
pasthry  that  you  ate  at  dinner  hasi|*t 
disagreed  wid  jour  Holiness's  sto- 
mach." 

"Oh  my!  oh  I"  says  the  Pope, 
"what's  this  at  all?"  gasping  for  breath, 
and  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  wid  a  could 
swate  bursting  out  over  his  forehead, 
and  the  palms  ov  his  hands  spread  out 
to  cotch  the  air.  "  Oh  my  !  oh  my  1" 
says  he,  "  fetch  me  a  basin  !^*.Don't 
spake  to  me.  Oh  1 — oh ! — ^blood  alive ! 
''—Oh,  mv  head,  my  head,  hould  my 
head  1 — oh !— ubh ! — I'm  poisoned  !-^ 
achr 

"  It  was  them  plaguy  pasthriet/' 
says  his  Riv'rence.  **  Hould  his  head 
hard,"  says  he,  "  and  clap  a  wet  cloth 
over  his  timples.  If  you  could  only 
thry  another  dhraw  0*  the  pipe,  your 
Holiness,  it  *ud  set  you  to  rights  in 
no  time." 

"  Carry  me  to  bed,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  and  never  let  me  see  that  wild  Irish 
priest  again.  I'm  poisoned  by  his 
manes«»ubplsch  1 — ach  ! — ach  I — He 
dined  wid  Cardinal  Wayld  yesthcr- 
day,"  says  he,  •*  and  he's  bribed  him 
to  take  me  off.  Send  for  a  confessor," 
says  he,  "for  my  latther  end's  ap- 
proaching. My  head's  like  to  split.— 
so  it  u  I — Oh  my  I  oh  my ! — ubplsch ! 
.^chl" 

Well,  his  Riv'rence  never  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  him  an 
answer ;  but,  when  he  seen  how  un- 
gratefully he  was  used,  afther  all  his 
throuble  in  making  the  evening  agree- 
able to  the  ould  man,  he  called  Spring, 
and  put  the  but-end  ov  tho  second 
bottle  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  house 
widout  once  wishing  "  Oood-night,  an' 
plaisant  dhrames  to  you;"  and,  in 
troth,  not  one  oithem  axed  him  to  lave 
them  a  lock  ov  his  hair. 

That's  the  story  as  I  heard  it  tould : 
but  myself  doesn't  Vlieve  over  one- 
half  of  it.  Howandiver,  when  all's 
done,  it's  a  shame,  so  it  is,  that  he*8 
not  a  bishop  this  bleised  day  and  hour : 
for,  next  to  the  goiant  ov  Saint  Gar- 
lath's,  he's  out  and  out  the  cleverest 
fellow  ov  the  whole  Jing-bang. 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  VILLAGE  OF  ATTICA. 


One  of  the  prettiest  rides  in  the  en- 
Tirons  of  Athens  is  along  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  plain,  and  follow- 
ing a  very  good  road  which  leads  to 
the  villages  near  Mount  Pentelicus. 
This  road  is  a  continuation  of  the 
principal  street  of  Athens  h  •iit  vv 
'Z(ftw,  the  street  of  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cnry,  which  traverses  the  whole  town, 
running  ahout  due  east,  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  augle  of  the  Pnyx  to 
the  rising  ground  on  which  King  Otho 
is  now  building  his  palace.  After 
leaving  the  precincts  of  the  town  the 
road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ascends  the  hill  of  Anchesmus 
for  a  short  distance,  and  again  turning 
to  the  eastward,  runs  parallel  to  the 
lower  branch,  which  winds  round  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  A  white  marble 
pillar  stood  where  the  roads  separate, 
but  when  the  foundations  of  the  pa- 
lace were  laid  it  was  found  to  be  in 
the  way,  and  was  consequently  re- 
moved. A  simUar  pillar  still  stands 
a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the 
Anchesmus,  and  the  local  tradition 
ascribes  them  to  a  remarkable  bow- 
shot of  a  young  Turk,  who  erected 
one  on  the  spot  where  he  stood  and 
the  other  where  the  arrow  fell. 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  which 
lends  up  the  hill,  to  the  left,  part  of  a 
mosaic  pavement  is  still  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  long  it  may  re- 
main so,  for  all  the  horses  and  don- 
keys coming  from  the  villages  trot 
over  it  daily.  The  small  square  stones 
of  different  colours  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed are  lying  about  in  all  directions, 
evidently  knocked  off  by  their  hoofs. 
This  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  great  care  is  taken  of  most  of  the 
antiquities  in  Greece.  So  much  so, 
that  an  Archeeological  Society  has 
been  lately  instituted,  to  which  the 
Government  has  confided  the  charge 
of  preserving  the  existing  remains, 
and  of  excavating  where  there  is  any 
chance  of  discovering  more.  They 
intend  to  publish  *'  transactions,*'  and 
to  forward  to  their  honorary  members 
in  other  countries  an  account  of  their 
progress  in  their  interesting  task.  It 
IS  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  wan- 
ton mutilations  of  the  magnificent 


specimens  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture 
which  have  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
natives  towards  such  sacrilegious  tra- 
vellers wiU  at  length  be  put  a  stop  to, 
and  that  with  time  even  the  fallen 
temples  will  be  restored  to  thdr  origi- 
nal perfection.  The  Greeks  enter- 
t&in  the  most  sanguine  confidence  in 
the  generosity  of  the  English^  and 
venture  to  hope  that  when  they  shall 
have  done  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  these 
splendid  monuments,  the  marbles  so 
unwarrantably  carried  from  the  Acro- 
polis and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  will  be  retomed  to  their 
rightful  owners,  in  order  to  complete 
the  work  of  restoration.  In  one  case 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  frieze* 
now  in  London,  to  render  a  small 
temple  lately  discovered,  that  of 
Wingless  Victory,  as  perfect  as  it 
was  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  The 
Greeks  could  dso  find  some  means  of 
indemnifying  the  British  Government 
for  their  pecuniary  loss  in  giving  up 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  so  just  an  act 
of  retribution  would  render  the  Eng- 
lish name'  as  popular  in  Greece  as  that 
of  her  Muscovite  rival  has  been. 

The  conical  hill  of  St  George,  as  it 
is  now  called,  from  a  small  chapel  on 
its  summit  dedicated  to  that  saint,  is 
identified  by  some  learned  antiquaries 
with  the  Anchesmus  of  Pausanias,  and 
by  others  with  the  Lycabettus  men- 
tioned by  the  more  ancient  writers.  It 
seems,  however,  probable  that  both 
opinions  are  correct,  and  that  the  same 
hill  bore  both  names  at  different  peri- 
ods. There  is  another  insulated  peak 
to  the  west  of  Anchesmus  which  might 
have  borne  one  of  the  disputed  names, 
but  being  considerably  lower  and  less 
abrupt  in  appearance,  it  could  hardlj 
be  of  so  much  interest  as  that  as- 
cribed to  Lycabettus  and  Anchesmus. 
The  Greelu  call  it  8  ^x*^^  •'•<'f*»  or 
"  the  split  stone,"  from  its  peculiar 
form,  being  severed  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  rocky  part ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  long  re- 
tain its  picturesque  outline,  as  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  has  been  already 
quarried  for  building  the  palace,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  is  likely  to  be 
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carried  on.  It  is  certainly*  a  most 
wanton  piece  of  sacrilege  thus  to  de- 
stroy one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  the  classic  environs  of  Athens^ 
when  stone  might  have  been  procured 
from  the  rocks  near  the  Stadium  at 
very  little  additional  expense.  A 
Greek  had  purchased  from  the  Turks 
the  few  fields  that  surround  this  rock, 
and  is  now  showing  his  want  of  taste 
aud  patriotism  by  quarrying  and  sell- 
ing the  stone.  The  Government  not 
only  suffers  this  mutilation,  but  en- 
courages it  by  buying  the  stone. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts which  led  water  from  Mount 
Peutelicus  to  Athens  are  easily  dis- 
covered,  on  two  parts  of  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  hill  of  St  George^  but 
the  proprietors  of  the  thin  soil  on  the 
southern  side  have  searched  in  vain 
for  the  spriog  which  once  existed 
near  its  peaked  summit.  Its  disco- 
very would  very  much  increase  the 
value  of  their  land^  and  be  of  infinite 
benefit  to  the  town,  as  the  water  with 
which  it  is  now  supplied  comes  from 
a  great  distance,  and  is  far  from  being 
good.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
connexion  between  the  descriptions 
given  of  certain  spots  by  the  ancient 
writers  and  the  actual  appearance 
they  now  ofier.  For  instance,  this 
same  sloping  side  of  the  hill  is  cited 
by  Socrates  as  a  specimen  of  barren 
and  arid  soil,  and  he  compares  the 
possession  of  useless  property  with 
that  of  a  freehold  on  this  very  spot, 
which  still  retains  the  same  charac- 
teristics. The  Russian  Consul  is  now 
tlie  proprietor  of  the  southern  side, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  old  philosopher,  for  he 
has  been  at  considerable  expense  in 
planting  it  with  vineyards.  The  po- 
sition may  be  good,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  best  wine  is  made  from  grapes 
grown  on  elevated  land,  but  the 
judgment  of  Socrates  is  more  likely 
to  prove  correct  in  this  instance 
than  that  of  his  countryman  the  Con- 
sul, who  is  a  Greek.  The  latter  has 
not  built  walls  to  keep  up  the  earth  in 
terraces :  it  is  therefore  impossible  for 
tiie  soil  to  remain,  the  slope  being  so 
great  that  each  heavy  shower  of  rain 
which  falls,  after  the  vineyards  have 
been  hoed,  wiU  wash  down  a  portion 
of  it  until  the  roots  of  the  vine 
stocks  are  literally  thrown  out  of  the 
ground. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  on 


stands  the  monastery  of  *Ar6/imrot, 
"the  bodyless,"  or  spiritual,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Acropolis  and  town  of  Athens,  with 
the  Egean  Sea  and  its  islands,  backed 
by  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Pelopo- 
nessus.  The  Greek  convents  are  in- 
variably found  in  the  finest  situations, 
most  of  them  having  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  invasion  of  the  Turks, 
who  would  otherwise  have  appropri- 
ated them,  being  excellent  judges  of  a 
good  position.  This  monastery  has 
been  converted  into  a  powder  maga- 
zine; as  there  were  not  more  than 
four  or  five  monks  belonging  to  it, 
they  were  attached  to  another  in  the 
neighbourhood  equally  thinly  inhabit- 
ed. A  decree  has  been  passed,  by 
which  all  convents  not  containing 
more  than  twenty  monks  or  nuns  are 
suppressed  and  their  property  decla- 
red national,  while  their  inmates  are 
transferred  to  other  religious  esta- 
•  blbhments.  This  is  a  most  judicious 
measure,  as  too  much  property  was 
monopolized  by  these  useless  members 
of  society.  Like  every  other  act  de- 
serving of  praise,  it  emanated  from 
these  administrators  who  were  remov- 
ed from  the  country  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  shackling  the  gigantic 
strides  of  the  Count  Armansperg  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  Greece. 
There  was  naturally  a  violent  contest 
between  the  two  abbots  regarding 
the  supremacy  of  the  convent  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  those  of  Aso- 
matos  and  Kaisariani,  which  latter  is  to 
receive  the  few  remaining  monks  of 
the  former.  The  superior  of  Kaisa- 
riani is  a  handsome  man  about  forty, 
who,  during  the  Revolution,  merged 
the  tranquil  occupations  of  the  cloister 
in  the  chivalrous  but  bloody  career  of 
the  Guerilla  Chief,  by  doffing  the 
cowl  and  cassock,  and  assuming  the 
warlike  foustanella.  He  led  the  re- 
tainers of  the  monastery  against  the 
Turks,  and  on  several  occasions  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  capitano ;  the 
cross  of  knighthood  of  the  order  of 
the  Saviour  has  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  King.  The  superior  of  the 
convent  of  Asomatos  is  an  Athenian 
of  the  most  dignified  and  mild  man- 
ners, which  contrast  strongly  with  the 
burly  and  swaggering  address  of  the 
other.  He  bears  the  name  of  Petra- 
kis,  or  Peter,  which  is  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  convent,  and  which  the 
abbot  is  obliged  to  assurce ;  the  Greek 
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monkf)  like  those  of  the  Roman  Cft- 
Uiolic  countries,  always  changing  their 
names  on  quitting  their  former  posi* 
tion  in  society.  It  is  supposed  that 
Fetrakis  will  be  the  successful  eandir 
date. 

Immediately  helowthe  monastery  of 
Asomatosy  which  does  not  boast  of 
any  building  worthy  of  notice  except 
a  churchy  the  monks  possessed  a  large 
garden^  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  where  the  Ilissus  once  flowed, 
for  here  there  is  now  not  one  drop  of 
water  in  its  gravelly  bed.  Half-a- 
mUe  farther  down,  where  the  ravine 
separates  the  ancient  stadium  from 
the  Protestant  cemetery,  whieh  has 
lately  been  walled  in,  there  is  a  little 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  oozing 
through  the  pebbles,  and  supplying 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Calirhoe. 
Soon  after  passing  the  monastery,  the 
road  enters  an  olive  grove,  which  oc- 
cupies  a  little  dell  between  Anches- 
mus  and  Mount  Hymettus,  whose 
g^ey  flanks  rise  in  barren  naked- 
ness, and  bound  the  plain  of  Athens 
to  the  south-east.  This  mountain 
was  formerly  wooded  to  the  very 
top,  and  would  soon  be  so  again,  u 
the .  shepherds  were  prevented  from 
lighting  fires  at  night,  which  too 
often  spread  and  rapidly  consume  the 
young  trees.  This  want  of  wood  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  water  of  the  Uissus,  and  of 
many  other  streams,  the  dry  courses 
of  which  still  exist.  There  are  several 
gardens  and  summer-houses  in  this 
olive  grove,  which  belong  to  citizens 
of  Athens,  and  which  surround  a 
spring  of  clear  water  brought  from  the 
hill,  which  fills  a  marble  basin  in  front 
of  a  ruined  church.  This  spot  is 
called  oi  Ampeloikoipoi,  or  the  wine- 
gardens.  The  road  continues  to  run 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Hymettan  range. 
On  the  side  of  th»  road  a  line  of  built 
pits  like  wells,  at  about  ten  yards  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  can  be  traced 
for  several  miles,  being  the  conduit 
which  leads  the  water  through  the 
rising  ground  to  the  fountain  at  the 
Ampeloikoipoi.  This  primitive  aque- 
duct is  of  Persian  origin,  and  is  con* 
structed  by  digging  pits  down  to  the 
level  of  the  spring  and  connecting 
them  by  a  tunnel,  thus  leading  the 
stream  to  the  surface  on  the  other 
slope  of  the  eminence.  It  is  not  of 
Yery  old  date  in  Greece.     A  bridge 
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has  been  weeled  last  year  aenw  a 
ravine  on  this  roadf  wlu(^  is  now  quite 
fit  for  carriages.  Thia  hndjge  h  not 
of  a  very  solid  dead^rtion*  being  nere- 
ly  f onnod  of  two  bottresaet  of  masen- 
worii  with  larch  beams  thrown  across 
them,  and  boarded ;  gravel  is  strewed 
over  the  whole*  and  two  wooden  biliia- 
trades  are  placed  at  the  ridea.  Thisis 
alwaya  a  step  towards  improvement, 
though  not  a  very  perfect  work ;  and, 
when  thia  bridge  breaks  down,  a  bet. 
ter  will  probably  be  built  in  its  place. 

From  this  point  the  road  eontimies 
gently  deeeenoing  for  about  two  miles, 
till  it  creeses  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Cephisosy  which  unite  on  the 
other  sideof the  rangeof low  hills,  rising 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  terminat- 
ing to  the  south-west  in  the  oonieal 
rook  of  Anoheamus.  These  hiUs^are 
called  by  the  Greeka  the  Turkobonnia, 
or  Turush  hills,  from  the  eircumstanee 
of  the  Tui^  having  been  proprieton 
of  the  land  on  their  aides.  From  the 
Ampeloikoipoi  to  this  branch  of  the 
Cephiaua,  the  road  traverses  a  barren 
and  waste  country,  covered  vrith  wild 
thyme,  but  without  a  single  tree^  and 
which  continues  from  the  Turkobonnia 
to  Hymettus.  This  branch  of  the  Ge- 
phians  comes  from  the  Monastery  of 
Pentdi,  and  passing  the  village  of  Cfaa- 
loudri,  whose  gaidens  it  irrigates,  it 
takes  a  westerly  course,  and  runs  dose 
under  the  convent  of  Calogresa,  where 
the  centre  branch,  coming  from  Ma- 
rousi,  joins  it.  It  then  winds  round 
the  foot  of  the  Turkobonnia,  and, 
passing  imder  the  arches  of  the  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  which  are  still  standing, 
it  falls  into  the  main  branch  of  thia  ri- 
ver, which  comes  from  near  Rephissia. 

After  crossing  the  little  stream  the 
road  begins  rising  gradually  towards 
Mount  Pentelicus.  On  the  right  lies 
Ohaloudri)  almost  hid  from  the  read 
by  the  grove  of  olive  trees,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  village  is  situated; 
and,  on  the  left,  lies  the  old  nimnery, 
with  its  lofty  walls  and  gigantic  pop- 
lar trees,  in  the  picturesque  vale  across 
which  the  aqueduct  stretches.  The 
village  of  Marousi,  being  the  oapitsl 
of  the  Demos,  appears  in  ft*ont,  em- 
bedded in  an  extensive  olive  wood, — 
separated  from  that  of  Ghaloudri  by 
an  open  space  of  about  two  miles, 
which  is  one  continued  vineyard,  be- 
longing to  the  peasants  of  the  two 
villages.  Half  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Marousi  rises  the  ruined  tower  of  a 
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monastery^  which  occupies  an  emi* 
pence  bearing  the  name  of  Pellica ; 
and,  to  the  norths  on  the  summit 
of  this  gentle  ascent,  are  seen  the 
houses  of  Kephiasia,  a  village  at  which 
the  Turks  were  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing the  hot  months  of  summer.  Be- 
fore entering  the  olive  wood  the  road 
passes  close  to  a  small  village  belong* 
m^  to  an  Athenian  proprietor,  whose 
sister  was  the  wife  of  the  British  con- 
sular agent  in  Athens  during  the  re- 
volution. Being  a  Greek,  this  agent 
found  the  means  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
village,  bv  hoisting  the  English  flag 
on  one  of  the  towers,  which  was  the 
portion  of  his  wife,  the  village  and 
property  having  been  divided  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  Thus  any 
Greeks  who  were  pursued  by  Turks 
in  the  neighbourhood  found  refuge 
in  this  village,  as  the  consular  flags 
were  generally  respected  by  both 
parties.  It  is  called  Logothetl,  from 
the  name,  or  rather  function,  of  its 
former  owner,  whose  family  name  had 
been  dropt,  and  he  was  usually  called 
by  the  title  of  his  office,  whiclrwas 
that  of  magistrate.  After  passing  the 
centre  branch  of  the  Cephisus  the 
road  enters  the  olive  wood,  and  soon 
reaches  the  village  of  Maroust,  which 
is  about  six  English  miles  from 
Athens.  Here  the  sombre  and  mono- 
tonous foliage  of  the  olive  grove  sur- 
rounding the  village  is  enlivened  by 
the  brighter  green  of  the  mulberry 
and  fruit  trees  which  are  cultivated  in 
the  gardens.  A  few  stately  poplars 
and  a  cypress  or  two  produce  a  variety 
which  greatly  relieves  the  eye ;  while 
the  flourishing  vineyards,  occupying 
every  little  open  space,  display  a  care- 
fulness of  culture  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  Greece. 

Marousi  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
the  lower  part  of  Pentelicus,  being 
the  south*westem  side  of  a  ridge  of 
which  Kephissia  and  Pellica  crown 
the  summit,  while  it  shelves  gently 
into  the  plain  to  the  north-west.  The 
view  from  the  village  is  not  compre- 
hensive, as  it  is  broken  in  every  di- 
rection by  the  irregular  eminences  at 
the  foot  of  Pentelicus ;  but  a  short 
walk  will  present  a  wide  range  of 
landscape  on  any  side.  The  channel 
of  Euboea,  with  the  lofty  peaks  over- 
hanging Carysto,  and,  farther  south, 
the  islands  of  Andres  and  Zea,  are 
distinctly  visible  from  a  little  height ; 


while,  on  the  other  side  of  Hymettns, 
the  Saronic  gulf  stretches  be j  end 
Egina  to  the  distant  Pares  and  Hy. 
dra.  The  green  heights  of  Penteli. 
cus,  with  the  broad  veins  of  white 
marble,  broken  by  innumerable  quar* 
lies  opened  by  the  Athenians  of  old, 
form  a  barrier  to  the  north ;  while 
the  secluded  convents,  which  occupy 
many  of  the  sheltered  recesses  on  the 
mountain,  vary,  with  their  lofty  pop- 
lars and  oaks  towering  over  the 
grey  buildings,  the  wild  and  rugged 
appearance  of  the  scene.  These 
little  oases  of  this  mountain  desert  are 
fertilized  by  the  clear  springs  which 
find  their  way  through  the  rich  plains 
of  Attica  to  the  gulf  of  Egina,  or  to 
the  channel  of  Eubosa.  A  small  olive 
grove,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Pentdi,  fills  tiie  vacant  space  on 
whiah  the  ancient  town  of  Gargettos 
formerly  stood,  between  the  foot  of 
Pentelicus  and  the  end  of  the  Hymet* 
tus  range,  which  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  other. 

To  the  south-east  the  principal 
feature  of  the  view  is  the  village  of 
Chalondri,  which  lies,  with  its  thick 
wood  of  olive  trees,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  plain  almost  covered  with  vine- 
yards. Behind  stands  Hymettus, 
stretching  westward  till  it  reaches  the 
Saronic  gulf;  thus  dividing  Attiea 
into  two  plains,  the  one  occupied  by 
Athens,  and  the  other  by  six  villages, 
which  still  retain  their  ancient  name, 
the  Mesogala.  Near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Hymettus  a  monastery, 
whose  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Ho- 
ly Trinity,  situated  on  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  mountain,  commands  a 
most  extensive  view  of  both  the  plains. 
The  platform  on  which  it  stands  is  so 
narrow,  that  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  hill  shelve  rapidly  down  from  the 
very  foot  of  the  walls,  barely  leaving 
room  even  for  a  goat  to  pass  round 
them.  In  front  of  the  gate  there 
grows  a  single  poplar,  whose  branch- 
es are  torn  in  every  direction  by  the 
violent  winds  which  are  constantly 
rushing  over  their  elevated  thorough- 
fare from  one  plain  to  the  other.  On 
a  lofty  peak,  higher  up  the  mountain, 
a  lonely  tower  is  perched,  where  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  exist  \  yet  this  was  the  peni- 
tentiary of  the  monastery.  Here  the 
self-accusing  monks  were  in  the  habit 
of  passing  weeks  and  months  in  soli- 
tary fasting  and  prayer.    This  con- 
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Tent  Is  Dot  now  inhabited,  and  has 
consequently  become  national  proper- 
ty. Two  other  monasteries  of  some 
importance  are  situated  on  Hymettns, 
Katsarianiy  and  Kara,  but  tiiey  are 
not  seen  from  Marousi. 

Marousi  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient hamlet  of  Athmonum,  of  which 
Artemis  Amamsias  was  the  tutelary 
deity,  and  the  name  of  the  modem 
▼illagre  is  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
epitliet.  Few  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  none 
of  any  interest  except,  perhaps,  an 
inscription  which  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Amamsias ;  thus  placing 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  Marousi  with  the  ancient  Ath- 
monum,  which  was  nearly  proved  by 
many  remarkable  coincidences  before 
it  was  found.  Many  sarcophagi 
have  been  found,  as  well  as  sepulehial 
reliefs,  representing  the  usual  figures, 
namely,  one  sitting  and  holdii^  the 
hand  of  another  standing ;  and,  in 
many  places,  ancient  foundations  have 
been  discovered  which  would  indicate, 
from  their  extent,  that  the  village 
had  once  been  of  considerable  size. 
The  Athmonians  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  cultivating  vineyards; 
and  the  modem  Marousiotes,  whether 
they  really  are  their  descendants  or 
not,  have  most  certainly  the  same  re* 
putation.  But  this  may  also  arise 
from  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil 
for  vine  culture,  and  the  degree  of  at- 
tention consequently  bestowed  on  the 
subject.  The  respect  for  Artemis,  or 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  has 
unfortunately  not  been  handed  down 
with  the  knowledge  of  vine-dressing  ; 
for,  in  the  year  1836,  four  cases  of 
infanticide  occurred  in  Marousi,  and 
the  municipal  authorities  found  it  ad- 
visable to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
three  other  fair  Marousiotes  the  cri- 
minal nature  of  so  unilatural  a  re- 
source. There  is  a  tumulus  on  the 
Elain  to  the  east  of  the  olive  wood, 
ut  its  hbtory  and  object  have  never 
been  ascertained.  Most  of  the  small 
churches,  of  which  there  are  forty  or 
fifty  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  either 
built  on  ancient  marble  foundations, 
or  have  square  polished  blocks  stuck 
in  their  walls,  being  in  general  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
In  one  instance  the  altar  of  a  small 
cbapel  is  formed  of  the  stump  of  a  co- 
lumn, suppuriiug  a  marble  slate,  on 


which  there  is  a  long  and  Tery  perfect 
inscription ;  but,  unfortmiately,  it  has 
been  turned  upside  down,  and  the  bi- 
goted Greeks  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
moved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  read. 
This  is  the  church  of  St  Demetrius, 
and  being  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims to  the  plague,  which  ravaged 
Blarousi  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  were  interred  around  it, 
while  the  vows  of  the  living  reladves 
of  the  sick  were  offered  at  the  same 
shrine.  These  circumstances  render 
this  little  church  an  object  of  super- 
stitious awe,  which  will  probably  de- 
prive the  learned  world  of  the  purport 
of  the  inscription. 

A  white  marble  basin  into  which 
the  copious  spring  of  clear  water 
which  forms  the  wealth  of  the  villa- 
gers empties  itself,  is  the  only  other 
object  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Bla- 
rousi ;  but  as  yet  no  excavations  have 
been  made,  though  there  is  every 
chance  of  their  being  attended  with 
success,  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
temples.  This  basin  proves,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  this  spring  be* 
fore  the  taste  for  sculpture  had  been 
lost  in  Greece,  and  it  was  probably 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  ancient 
peasants,  and  their  first  motive  for 
building  on  the  spot,  as  ranning  wa- 
ter is  unfortunately  not  very  easily 
found  in  Greece,  and  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  value,  both  for  watering 
the  live-stock  and  for  irrigating  the 
land.  This  spring  is,  happily  for  Ma- 
rousi, particularly  abundant,  and  of  the 
most  limpid  purity,  thus  affording  to 
the  villagers  the  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  in  summer,  and 
considerably  increasing  the  value  of 
their  land.  Before  the  Revolution 
this  village  was  supposed  to  possess 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
wore  the  foustanella,  and  spoke  the 
Albanian  language  among  themselves, 
although  most  of  them  could  speak 
Greek.  They  were  unmolested  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  and  allowed 
to  elect  their  own  magistrates  or  ma- 
nicipal  functionaries;  for  the  Turks, 
finding  a  system  of  rustic  jurisdiction 
already  established,  never  gave  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  interfering  with 
it.  This  form  of  village  administra- 
tion was  remarkably  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  in  the  election  of  three  of 
the  most  experienced  and  upright  of 
the  peasants  to  transact  all  the  affairs 
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of  the  commQDit^,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  of  jadges  in  all  disputee.  The 
election  took  place  at  a  general  meet* 
ing  of  all  the  inhabitants  before  the 
church  door,  at  which  the  Tillage 
priest  presided ;  and  when  the  votes  of 
the  peasants  were  all  collected*  the 
papas  declared  the  names  of  the  cho- 
sen demogerontes,  or  old  men  of  the 
peoplcy  and  was  himself  requested  to 
act  as  their  assistant.  The  demoge- 
rontia*  or  common  council^  was  then 
intrusted  with  the  sole  charge  of  the 
public  interests*  and  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal  jurisdiction  of  the  village.  But 
not  without  some  degree  of  responsi* 
bility*  for  in  cases  of  unusual  import- 
ance the  heads  of  families  held  con- 
sultations* and  called  a  general  assem- 
bly to  depose  the  chief  magistrates 
when  their  measures  did  not  meet 
with  approbation.  The  demogerontes 
enjoyed  no  other  salary  than  the  vo- 
luntary presents  of  lambs*  fowls*  or 
fruit*  offered  by  those  who  required 
their  assistance.  The  system  of  pre- 
sents had  been  introduced  into  Greece 
by  the  Turks,  and  soon  became  so 
established  a  custom  that  no  favour 
was  ever  asked  from  any  one  without 
first  presenting  the  bachtsis*  or  bribe* 
as  it  may  be  called*  and  even  now  a 
petition  to  any  of  the  ministers  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  cask  of 
wine  or  some  such  offering.  This  is 
unfortunately  encouraged  hy  some* 
though  not  all*  of  the  highest  function- 
aries* who  do  not  scruple  to  accept* 
and,*  it  has  been  said*  even  to  demand* 
this  tribute*  from  clergymen  asking  for 
livings*  or  colonels  for  regiments. 
There  are*  however*  instances  of  men 
in  ofSce*  chiefly  young  men*  refusing 
to  accept  presents*  and  loudly  depre- 
cating the  practice.  An  archbishop* 
desirous  of  filling  the  chair  of  one  of 
the  districts  then  vacant,  debased  him- 
self so  far  as  to  make  a  proposal  of 
this  nature*  no  longer  ago  than  last 
year*  to  a  young  employ^  of  the  de- 
partment of  ecclesiastical  affairs*  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
influence*  and  his  holiness*  for  such  is 
their  title  in  Greece*  thought  he  would 
insure  success  by  using  the  mediation 
of  an  elderly  lady*  a  near  relative  of 
the  employe ;  but*  to  the  honour  of  the 
rising  generation  of  Greeks*  the  gift 
was  rejected  with  contempt.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  Turks*  for  they  looked 
upon  these  bribes  as  the  honourable 
emoluments  of  their  situntion,  without 
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allowing  their  favour  or  judgment  to 
be  biassed  by  their  acceptance ;  unless* 
indeed*  there  were  two  candidates  for 
the  great  man's  protection,  both 
Greeks*  in  which  case  the  higher  bid- 
der carried  the  point.  All  disputes 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
were  settled  in  the  most  summary 
way  ;  and  when  a  peasant  was  inex- 
perienced enough  to  go  before  the 
cadi  he  never  get  off*  however  good 
his  cause  might  be*  without  submit- 
ting to  bis  opponent*  and  paying  be- 
sides a  heavy  fine  to  the  judge.  The 
Greeks  were*  therefore*  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  all  points  of  discussion  with 
the  Turks*  as  they  by  this  moans 
avoided  at  least  the  exactions  wrung 
from  them  as  a  payment  for  the  ho- 
nour of  being  judged  by  a  Moslem 
authority. 

Most  of  the  property  near  Marousi 
belonged  to  the  Turks  before  the  re- 
volution. They  possessed  gardens* 
olive  trees*  vineyards*  and  corn-land 
in  small  detached  fields.  These  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
following  manner.  Four  oxen  being 
necessary  for  one  plough*  in  order  that 
they  may  relieve  each  other,  the  Turk- 
ish proprietor  and  tho  Greek  labourer 
divided  the  expense  of  their  purchase. 
The  peasant  took  charge  of  the  oxen* 
but  without  knowing  which  of  the 
pairs  belonged  to  him ;  and  if  one  died 
the  joint  proprietors  replaced  him. 
Thus  they  were  all  equally  worked 
and  taken  care  of*  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  the  Greek  had 
had  the  sole  possession  of  one  pair. 
For  so  long  as  the  oxen  of  the  Turk 
could  stand*  they  would  invariably 
have  done  all  the  work*  while  those  of 
the  labourer  would  have  had  the  ra- 
tions of  the  four.  The  seed  was  pro- 
vided by  the  proprietor*  and  sown  by 
the  labourer*  or  colleague*  as  he  was 
called*  and  the  produce  was*  or  ought 
to  have  been*  equally  divided  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Turk*  the  slave  and 
the  tyrant.  Their  relative  positions 
would  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  "  lion's  share**'  were  it 
not  recollected  that  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  any  attempt  at  injustice 
and  rapacity  on  one  side  must  be  a 
system  of  cunning  and  pilfering  on 
the  other.  Considering*  therefore*  the 
different  capacities  and  activity  of  the 
two  nations*  it  is  not  astonishing  if 
the  Greek  was  as  often  successful  in 
concealing  the  amount  of  the  pro* 
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ddee,  or  adroitly  stealing  it,  as  the 
Tnrlc  was  in  openij  grasping  at  more 
tlian  his  share.  In  fact»  the  Tillagws 
had  no  other  means  of  living  and  sap- 
porting  thdr  families,  as  their  own 
properties  were  of  very  trifling  Tslne, 
their  best  olive-trees  and  vineyards 
having  been  illegally  wrenched  from 
them  by  the  Turks.  The  GreeiL  re- 
ceived two-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the 
olive-trees,  in  return  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  plough  the  land  on  which 
they  stood,  and  to  collect  the  olives, 
which  were  pressed  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense. Most  of  the  olive-trees  which 
surround  Marousi,  being  the  property 
of  the  Turks,  were  thus  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  villagers,  and  as  they 
only  held  them  from  year  to  year, 
very  little  cultivation  was  ever  be- 
stowed on  them.  With  their  mode  of 
treatment  it  is  impossible  for  the  olive- 
trees  to  bear  every  year,  and  as  the 
Greeks  were  never  sure  of  retaining 
them  after  a  bad  crop,  the  Turks  al- 
ways attributing  the  deficiency  to  their 
Want  of  honesty,  and  giving  them  to 
others,  they  never  incurred  the  risk  of 
cultivating  them,  and  then  seeing  the 
crop  carried  to  the  store-houses  of 
their  neighbours.  The  olive-trees  were 
therefore  nearly  abandoned  to  nature, 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  good  crop,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  windfall  to  the 
peasant  who  held  them  at  the  time. 

The  vineyards  were  managed  in  a 
different  way.  Four  years  of  careful 
cultivation  being  necessary  before  any 
vintage  can  be  expected,  the  Turks 
gave  a  piece  of  land  to  the  Greeks, 
which  was  planted  by  the  latter,  and 
cultivated  for  seven  years,  during 
which  period  the  Turks  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Thus  the  peasant  en- 
joyed the  full  revenue  of  three  years 
as  an  indemnification  for  his  labour 
during  the  first  four,  and  at  the  expiry 
of  the  seventh  year,  the  vineyard  was 
equally  divided  between  the  Turk  and 
the  Greek.  The  latter  then  became 
the  undisturbed  proprietor  of  his  half 
until  the  vine-stocks  were  too  old  to 
bear,  which  was  usually  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  In  some  cases  the  wily 
Greek  prevailed  npon  the  turbaned 
lord  of  the  soil  to  alienate  the  half  of 
the  soil  for  ever,  and  to  make  him, 
bona  fide  proprietor  of  it ;  and  this 
was  the  more  easy,  as  the  vineyards 
were  always  detached  fields ;  and  the 
compactness  of  the  property  was  not, 
therefore;   injured  by   this   division. 


Many  Greeks  w«ra  of  oplnkm  that  the 
Turks  were  indLfterent  as  to  seeuring 
to  themselves  or  their  hens,  at  a  re> 
mote  period  of  the  future,  the  posses- 
sion of  land  in  Greece,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  day  was  at  hand 
when  this  country  would  cease  to  form 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  Mahometans  never  felt 
a  real  right  to  any  property  west  of 
the  Bosphoms,  and  that  they  constant- 
ly look  forward  to  being  obliged  to 
retire  into  Asia  &finor,  which  they  re- 
g^ard  as  their  home.  They  have  po- 
pular nrophecies  which  foretell  the 
loss  01  Constantinople.  In  Greece 
this  feeling  was  strongly  marked  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  by  their  preci- 

{ntate  attempts  to  dispose  of  their 
ands  the  very  first  year  t^e  revolution 
broke  out. 

The  gardens  at  Marousi  were  held 
by  the  Greelu  on  the  simple  contract 
to  divide  the  produce  equally  with  the 
Turks,  who  were  less  afraid  of  b^g 
cheated  by  their  gardeners  than  by 
any  of  their  other  labourers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequentiy  passing  a  few 
months  in  the  year  in  the  square 
towers  invariably  seen  in  a  Turkish 
garden.  The  Turkish  proprietors  of 
the  land  at  Marousi  always  lived  in 
Athens,  and  from  their  proverbial  in- 
dolence, knew  littie  of  what  was  going 
on  at  the  village,  while  those  who  pos- 
sessed gardens  took  refuge  under  the 
cool  shade  of  the  walnut  or  fig-trees 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  Mog- 
days  in  Athens.  The  Turks  alsopos- 
sessed  bee-hives  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  which  proved  a  less  dis- 
turbed source  of  profit  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  constant  migration  necessary 
in  that  climate ;  the  sheep-folds  and 
apiaries  being  artfully  placed  in  dis- 
tant spots  difficult  of  access,  and  easily 
removed  when  the  Turkish  obstinacy 
prompted  the  proprietor  to  watch  his 
shepherds  or  colleagues.  The  Turk 
who  wished  to  invest  money  in  this 
way  purchased  sheep  or  bee-hives, 
and  gave  them  in  charge  to  tho  pea- 
sants, who  paid  to  him  all  or  any  part 
they  chose  of  the  annual  produce  un- 
til the  whole  value  of  their  purchase 
had  been  refunded,  which  generally 
happened  at  the  end  of  the  tldrd  year, 
as  the  return  of  these  speculations  was 
about  33  per  cent.  The  flocks  or  bee- 
hives were  then  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  peasants  and  the  Turk^ 


irhoM  partnenhip  wai  then  dinolred. 
If  the  proprietor  had  had  the  liick  to 
proeore  t^erablr  honest  peaaants,  he 
generally  found  hinuelf  in  possession 
of  a  number  equal  to  his  original  Ten« 
ture^  as  lire  stock  in  Greece  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doubled  in  three  years; 
he  then  made  the  same  agreement 
with  other  Greeks,  and  so  continued 
receiying  this  high  interest  for  his 
money.  The  Turks.are,  howeyer^  not 
in  general  disposed  to  speculate,  and 
in  most  cases  where  they  thus  iorest- 
ed  capital,  they  had  been  persuaded 
into  doing  so  by  the  more  cunning 
and  insinuating  Greeks.  Breeding 
mares  and  cows  were  speculations  into 
which  the  Turks  neyer  entered,  as 
their  only  produce  being  foals  and 
calves,  it  required  particular  attention 
to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the 
young.  The  Greek  monks  were  the 
principal  owners  of  the  herds  of  At- 
tica,  although  an  old  Turk  Dervish, 
£min  Aga,  formed  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  lazy  caution  of  his  coun- 
trymen, as  he  possessed  about  500 
cows,  which  grazed  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  plain  of  Athens.  But  this  sin- 
gular man  was  in  the  habit  of  attend* 
ing  them  himself,  and  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  to  prevent  the  herdsmen  from 
stealing  the  young  calves.  He  was 
very  rich,  and  owed  his  wealth  to  the 
care  he  took  of  his  property.  His 
breed  of  cows  was  the  finest  in  Greece, 
and  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
Atticans,  fVom  their  having  been  bred 
in  the  country,  which  insured  them 
against  the  accidents  attendant  on  the 
introduction  of  cattle  from  other  pro- 
vinces. This  old  Turk  lost  the  great- 
er part  of  his  valuable  herd  during  the 
revolution,  when  they  served  as  pro- 
visions to  both  of  the  contending 
armies. 

During  the  revolution  the  village 
of  Marousi  lost  at  least  two-thirds  of 
its  population,  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  burnt  down.  The  vineyards 
were  destroyed  by  the  want  of  culti- 
vation, the  peasants  having  found  it 
impossible  to  resume  their  agricultural 
labours  during  the  short  intervals  of 
comparative  tranquillity,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  olive-trees  were 
burnt  by  the  Turks.  The  live-stock 
of  every  description  was  totally  exter- 
minated, having  been  hunted  down 
by  the  soldiery,  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  the  villagers  who  surrived 
the  bloody  struggle  for  independence 
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were  too  weak  to  resbt  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  formidable  bands  of 
brigands  who  continued  to  overrun  the 
country  till  the  arrival  of  the  king. 
Almost  all  of  the  'Marousiotes  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
either  serving  in  Athens,  alternately 
besieging  and  besieged,  or  following 
their  capitanei  to  the  other  districts 
where  the  war  of  extermination  was 
racing.  The  old  men,  women,  and 
children  were,  in  the  mean -time,  fre- 
quently obliged  to  take  refage  in  the 
woods  and  precipitous  mountains  from 
the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  marauding 
parties  of  Turks.  One  instance  wiU 
suffice  to  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  horrible  sufierings  endured 
by  these  unfortunate  villagers.  The 
adventures  of  a  poor  widow,  now  liv- 
ing at  Marousi,  cannot  certainly  fall 
far  short  of  the  climax  of  human  suf- 
ferings, and  there  is  hardly  a  village 
in  Greece  in  which  similar  horrors 
iiave  not  taken  place.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  gardener,  and  mother  of  three 
boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  still 
in  arms  in  1823,  at  which  time  she 
could  not  have  passed  her  thirtieth 
year,  and  was  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  in  Marousi. 
The  smalUpox  had  been  raging  in  the 
village  at  the  time,  and  her  husband 
and  two  eldest  sons  had  been  danger^ 
ously  ill  for  several  days.  She  had 
herself  escaped  the  contagion,  and  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  her  youngest 
child  frx)m  taking  it,  when  she  was 
awoke  before  daylight  one  morning 
by  an  unusual  noise  and  bustle  in  the 
village.  She  opened  the  door  of  her 
house,  which  was,  and  still  is,  in  a 
garden  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
other  cottages,  and  saw  a  number  of 
villagers  hurrying  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  hill,  one  of  whom, 
attracted  by  the  stream  of  light  issuing 
from  the  open  door,  called  to  her  to 
make  haste,  for  the  Turks  were  upon 
them.  Petrified  by  this  appalling  in- 
telligence, and  fearing  that  she  was  too 
late  to  escape  from  their  well-known 
brutality,  the  poor  woman  had  scarcely 
presence  of  mind  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  raise  her  dying  husband  and 
tie  him  on  the  wooden  saddle  of  the 
donkey,  which  was  happily  grazing 
near  the  door.  She  succeeded  in 
placing  her  two  sick  boys  on  the  knees 
of  their  father,  who  feebly  attempted 
to  support  them ;  while  snatching  up 
her  youngest  child  in  her  armsi  and 
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arming  herself  with  a  long  rod,  hj 
diut  of  blows  and  shouts  she  forced 
the  donkey  to  its  quickest  pace.  Much 
time  had,  however,  been  lost,  and  the 
other  fugitives  were  far  in  front ;  but 
as  jet  there  was  no  appearance  of  pur* 
snity  the  predatory  Turks  being  still 
engaged  in  ransacking  the  abandoned 
houses.  The  wretched  family  had 
continued  to  advance  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  grotto  of  Pentelicus,  when  the  day 
began  to  dawn^  and  the  trembling  wife 
distinctly  descried  a  party  of  horse- 
men galloping  after  them.  There  was 
now  but  little  chance  of  escape ;  the 
dying  man  was  roused  by  the  groan 
of  despair  which  followed  this  sad 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  his  wife, 
who  was  tottering  and  staggering  from 
fatigue.  The  weight  of  the  child 
in  her  arms*  and  her  constant  efforts 
to  increase  the  speed  of  their  flight, 
had  eihausted  the  strength  of  the  poor 
woman,  and  when  her  husband  with 
difSculty  raised  his  head,  he  remarked 
her  feeble  and  uncertain  steps,  and 
feeling  that  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
he  pressed  his  desp»ring  wife  to  aban- 
don him  and  take  his  place  on  the 
donkey.  A  short  refusal  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  appeal,  and  even  that 
was  almost  drowned  bv  the  shouts  of 
the  approaching  Turks.  The  sick 
man's  head  fell  back  with  a  heavy 
groan,  and  when  the  distracted  wife 
withdrew  her  terrified  glance  from 
their  dreaded  pursuers,  she  was  struck 
with  the  change  in  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  a  closer  exami- 
nation soon  convinced  her  that  she 
was  a  widow.  But  this  was  no  time 
to  give  way  to  grief,  for  the  lives  of 
the  three  boys  still  depended  on  her 
exertions.  A fter  continuing  for  some 
time  to  beat  the  donkey,  which  began 
to  flag  from  the  weight  of  his  unac- 
customed burden,  the  increasingsounds 
of  the  galloping  horses  convinced 
her  that  the  Turks  had  caught  sight 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  about  half  a  mile  in  front,  and 
were  redoubling  the  ardour  of  their 
pursuit.  The  unhappy  woman  col- 
lected all  her  remaining  strength  to 
bestow  one  desperate  blow  on  the  tired 
ass.  The  animal  started  forward,  but 
the  jolt  threw  one  of  the  sick  children 
from  his  place,  as  the  arm  which  had 
hitherto  retained  them  was  now  stiff 
and  cold.  The  idea  now  struck  the 
wretched  widow  that  by  abandoning 
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the  donkey  to  the  Turks  their  pursuit 
might  be  somewhat  retarded  by  their 
attempts  to  secure  him,  and  the  ^d- 
nity  of  a  ruined  Christian  church  im- 
mediately decided  her  proceedings; 
she  led  the  animal  into  it,  and,  care- 
fully depositing  her  husband's  body 
before  the  dilapidated  altar,  she  hur- 
riedly made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
returned  to  the  path;  here  she  left 
the  donkey,  and  seizing  her  three  chil. 
dren,  she  succeeded  in  carrying  them 
in  her  arms  for  several  hundred  yards. 
But  even  this  stratagem  seemed  likely 
to  fail,  for  on  looking  back  she  saw 
that  the  faithful  animal  had  been  trot- 
ting after  her,  shaking  himself  with 
delight  at  having  been  released  from 
his  triple  load.  The  poor  mother  now 
sobbed  with  anguish  as  the  conviction 
foreed  itself  on  her  that  she  must 
abandon  one  of  her  children  in  order 
to  be  able  to  save  the  other  two. 
With  a  natural  impulse  she  immedi- 
ately singled  out  the  youngest  child, 
which  she  thought  might  better  bear 
the  sufferings  of  cold  and  hunger  than 
the  two  that  were  already  sick.  She 
pressed  it  once  to  her  bosom,  and  with 
that  strength  which  proceeds  from 
despair,  she  flung  the  child,  which 
was  placidly  sleeping,  into  a  low  but 
thick  bush,  at  a  moment  when  she  was 
hid  from  the  view  of  her  dreaded  ene- 
mies ;  and  summoning  up  the  last  re- 
mains 9f  her  strength  and  courage, 
she  continued  her  flight  with  renewed 
vigour,  carrying  one  of  her  boys  on 
each  arm .  After  straining  her  utmost 
power  for  half  an  hour  more,  she 
reached  the  grotto  in  safety.  She 
found  the  other  fugitives  already  hid 
in  its  inmost  recesses,  and  trembling 
with  the  fear  of  discovery,  well  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  pur- 
suit  being  given  up,  as  these  horsemen 
had  been  sent  to  secure  some  of  the 
villagers,  whom  they  might  put  to 
torture,  until  they  declared  where 
their  money  was  deposited.  The 
Greeks  were  well  aware  of  the  Turk- 
ish obstinacy,  and  that  it  would  avail 
them  little  to  assert  the  truth,  that  the 
frequent  plundering  of  the  Turks  had 
left  them  in  positive  destitution .  G un- 
shots  were  heard  on  the  mountain 
during  the  whole  day,  and  the  shouts 
and  imprecations  of  the  disappointed 
Delhis  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  concealed  villagers,  who  were 
aware  that  their  exertions  in  the  pur- 
suit would  be  stimulated  b;^  the  oer- 
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taintj  that  a  few  of  their  heads  would 
be  struck  off  were  they  to  return  to 
Marousi  without  having  succeeded  in 
making  captives.  Late  at  night,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  the  Turks  had 
left  the  mountain,  the  bereft  widow 
and  mother,  although  almost  fainting 
from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  fear,  ven- 
tured to  emerge  from  the  grotto,  in 
search  of  the  child,  which  she  had 
every  reason  to  think  had  been  sacri« 
ficed  for  the  safety  of  its  brothers.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  the  child 
should  not  have  cried,  and  thus  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Turks, 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  butcher- 
ed it  without  mercy.  Even  had  it 
escaped  their  notice,  there  were  too 
manv  wolves  in  the  hills  to  allow  it 
much  chance  of  surviving  this  dread- 
ful day.  The  mother  continued,  how- 
ever,  to  drag  herself  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spot  where  she  had  thrown 
it  into  the  brushwood ;  but  she  walked 
more  than  two  hours  on  the  lonely 
mountain    without    recognising    the 

Slace.  She  shouted,  and  listened  with 
er  ear  to  the  ground,  but  in  vdn. 
Sometimes  a  faint  cir  made  her  start 
and  hurry  on,  but  she  was  soon  dis- 
appointed by  the  rising  of  an  owl  or 
a  hawk.  About  midnight  she  sat 
down  on  some  loose  stones,  unable  to 
proceed  any  farther,  and  groaned  in 
the  misery  of  her  heart.  A « short 
growl  startled  her,  and  looking  round, 
she  distinctly  saw,  in  the  pale  moon- 
light, the  gaunt  form  and  glaring  eyes 
of  a  dog  or  wolf,  she  knew  not  which, 
apparently  disturbed  in  some  unhal- 
lowed meal.  The  idea  instantly  struck 
her  that  the  fierce  animal  had  preyed 
on  her  child,  and  with  a  resolution  to 
know  the  worst,  she  arose  and  ad- 
vanced, expecting  to  find  the  mangled 
remains  of  her  infant  between  his 
frightful  j aws .  She  had  not  proceeded 
many  steps  before  she  stumbled  and 
fell  over  a  soft,  an  unrcsistuig  mass, 
which  lay  on  the  ground ;  and,  on  re- 
covering from  the  shock,  she  recog- 
nised the  ruined  chapel  where  she  had 
deposited  her  husband^s  corpse,  over 
which  she  had  fallen.  She  started  up 
and  rushed  on,  with  the  sole  recollec- 
tion that  the  spot  was  not  fur  distant 
where  she  had  lefl  her  child ;  and  her 
precipitation  was  increased  by  the 
•thought  of  the  wolf  or  wild  dog  which 
had  evidently  been  gnawing  the  dead 
body.  She  reached  the  bush,  and 
found  her  child  tranquilly  sleeping 
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where  she  had  left  him.  He  was  cold, 
but  his  regpular  respiration  proved  that 
he  was  well.  The  now  happy  mother 
returned  to  the  grotto,  but  her  joy  was 
soon  damped  on  finding  that  the  cover- 
ing, which  she  liad  laid  over  her  sick 
boys,  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  her 
countrymen,  and  that  they  were  both 
dead,  probably  of  cold,  which  would 
prove  fatal  in  their  state  of  disease. 

After  staying  ten  days  in  the  grotto, 
the  Marousiotes,  pressed  by  hunger 
and  want,  descended  to  the  village 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
Turks.  The  widow,  with  her  sole 
remaining  chUd,  returned  to  her  cot- 
tage, and  lived  quietly  for  two  years. 
But  her  trials  were  not  over ;  for,  in 
1825,  she  had  left  her  son  asleep  in  the 
cottage,  and  having  locked  the  door 
she  set  out  to  gather  mulberry  leaves 
for  her  silk  worms  at  some  distance 
from  the  village.  She  was  absent 
about  three  hours,  and  on  her  way  back 
she  met  a  party  of  mounted  Turks,  who 
had  evidently  passed  through  Ma- 
rousi. She  hid  herself  behind  some 
trees  on  the  roadside,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  pass  on  without  seeing  her. 

They  advanced  merrily,  and  the 
mother's  horror  may  be  conceived 
when  she  recognised  the  features  of 
her  son,  on  a  child's  head,  stuck  on 
the  staff  above  the  crescent,  borne  by 
the  foremost  of  the  party.  The  Turu 
had  plundered  the  village,  and  finding 
nothing  in  her  cottage,  had  murdered 
her  child.  The  poor  woman  escaped 
without  notice,  and  returning  home 
found  the  headless  trunk  of  her  son  on 
the  threshold  of  her  house.  She  sur« 
vived  these  dreadful  misfortunes,  and 
is  now  living  in  the  garden  of  anEngllsh 
landholder  at  Marousi,  which  she  takes 
csLxe  of.  Such  temporary  flights  from 
their  village  were  frequently  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  Marousiotes, 
.  and  were  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  much  of  their  property. 

The  ruin  and  devastation  of  this 
unfortunate  village  was  completed 
when  part  of  the  Seraskier's  army 
being  encamped  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Kephisia,  Maronsi  was  to- 
totally  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who, 
having  found  their  hiding-places  in 
the  vicinity  now  dangerously  insecure, 
emigrated  to  the  islands  of  Egina  and 
Salamis,  where  many  of  them  remain- 
ed for  several  years  in  a  state  of 
great  poverty  and  distress.  The  ge- 
2s 
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neral  dilapidation  into  which  this  once 
flourishing  village  had*  thereforej  fal- 
len during  the  revolution,  was  such  as 
to  destroy  all  chance  its  iuhabitauts 
could  have  of  ever  re-establishing  their 
agricultural  resources  on  the  produc- 
tive footing  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  were  it  not  for  the 
fprtunate  ratification  of  the  protocol 
by  which  the  Turks  were  enabled  to 
sell  their  •possessions.*  Many  Greeks 
who  had  realized  considerable  fortunes 
in  commerce,  and  also  some  capitalists 
of  other  nations,  were  thus  induced  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity wlueh  then  presented  itself 
of  investing  money  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  Turks  being  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  their  estates  at  any  price, 
Marousi,  from  its  vicinity  to  Athens, 
the  future  capital,  and  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  its  position,  was  naturally 
one  of  the  spots  most  sought  after. 
The  villagers  were  thou  employed  as 
day«labourers  by  the  new  proprietors, 
and  taking  advantage  of  tne  scarcity 
of  population,  they  denianded  and  ob- 
tained the  most  exorbitant  wages. 
Being  naturally  a  sober  and  temperate 
people,  and  having  been  accustomed 
for  some  years  to  the  most  scanty  fare, 
they  lived  on  almost  nothing,  and  thus 
realized  considerable  savings.  With 
great  foresight  they  immediately  in- 
vested their  money  in  the  plantation 
of  vineyards,  wliich  give  a  very  large 
return  in  that  neighbourhood.  They 
lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner  for 
three  or  four  years,  during  which  their 
vineyards  required  much  attention,  but 
as  yet  yielded  nothing.  Their  cot- 
tages were  patched  up  in  the  most 
imperfect  way,  in  order  to  afford  some 
shelter  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  in 
that  favoured  climate  none  is  neces- 
sary during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  The  walls  were  built  up  with- 
out mortar  by  the  villagers  themselvesj 
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while  reeds  and  branches  were  thrown 
over  them  to.  form  a  crazy  sort  of  roof, 
which  served  as  a  shade  from  Uieheat 
of  summer  if  it  did  not  keep  out  the 
rain.  For  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever,  since  their  vintages  have  been 
abundant  and  valuable,  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  village  has  been  ouite  dlT- 
fercnt .  It  con  tarns  about  two  nundred 
houses,  one-sixth  of  which  are  of  two 
stories,  and  the  remainder  long,  low 
cottages,  with  clay  floors.  The  church 
has  been  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
general  subscription ;  and  there  are 
five  shops,  which  combine  the  attri- 
butes of  coffeehouses  and  grocery 
warehouses,  while  three  substantial 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  gardens,  which  they 
bought  Arom  the  Turks,  whose  square 
towers  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Altogether^  Marousi  oners  an  as- 
pect of  comfort  and  wellbeing  rarely 
to  be  seen  in  Greece,  few  ruins  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  village, 
and  but  little  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood left  uncultivated.  Marousi  U 
the  capital  of  the  Demas,  and  the  seat 
of  the  municipal  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  organization.  The 
Demas  has  assumed  the  name  of  Anu- 
rysia,  and  contains  three  large  villages, 
and  several  convents,  and  Tchifiiihj 
as  the  Turkish  farms  were  called. 
Marousi,  being  the  largest  of  the  vil- 
lages,* possesses  a  Dopulation  of  four 
hundred  and  fif^y  innabitants,  of  whom 
two  hundred  are  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  so  much  has  the  proportion  (2* 
women  and  children  been  reduced  by 
the  war.  Chaloudri,  lying  about  two 
miles  to  the  south-west,  contains  fifty 
houses,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifl^  inhabitants ;  and  Kephisia,  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  half*  a-mile 
to  the  north  east,  consists  of  thirty- 
five  houses,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred souls. 
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THE  PATTLJB  0?  ?»»  FR0G8  AND  MIC?. 
BY  TU«  TBANSI.ATOII  OV  HOUSa's  HYMNS. 

Ye  Musses  Niiie>  that  dwell  upon  the  sacred  Hill  of  Helicon^ 

Inspire  me%  while  with  tablets  on  my  knee4»  Isinif  the  glory 
Of  a  dire  confllpt  i  such  emprize  as  Mars  the  tumult^gatherer  eyes 

Delighted.  Oh  t  that  all  on  earth  would  listen  tp  xs\y  story— 
Wlien  the  Mice  in  martial  might  against  the  Frogs  wept  forth  to  fights 

Imitating  earth-born-giant-men  in  deeds  laborious : 
How  their  quarrel  first  heganj  as  through  mankiud  the  rmnour  |^an-« 

So  will  I  tell  th9  wondrous  Tale  of  their  attempt  yiotoriqus. 

There  was  a  Mouse  went  down  to  slake  his  thirst  within  the  limpid  lakesi 

Escaped  the  talons  of  grimalkin  grim>  that  sore  had  pres«*d  hun ; 
And  while  well  pleased  he  dipp'd  within  his  whiskers  and  his  downy  chiiu 

A  Frog,  the  Beauty  of  the  Lake,  first  saw,  and  thus  addressed  h)m« 
"  Who  art  thou,  friend?    Why  com*st  tlus  way  ?  tell  me  thy  father's  nam«(i  I 
pray? 
Beho 


Falsehood  I  readily  detect — so  be  thy  speech  reall^r. 
And  if  thou  art  a  noble  Mouse,  TU  take  tnee  to  our  Boyal  Houa^ 

And  give  thee  many  giila  besides  becoming  hospitality. 
A  king  am  I — and  Fuffercheek  my  name,  of  all  ihb  lake,  bfy,  oreek. 

And  pool  the  Loi^,  I  govern  Frogs  above,  and  Frogs  below : 
Myfather,  of  the  Muddy-raee,  begat  me  out  of  Watergrace, 

when  he  embraced  her  amorous  upon  the  banks  of  Po< 
And,  or  I  much  mistake  the  thing,  I  would  pronounce  thee  too  a  king. 

Right  puissant,  sceptre-bearing,  battle-brave,  and  glorious. 
So,  pr*ythee,  now  he  plain  with  me,  recount  thy  gen^ogy.** 

Then  gravely  Pilfergrain  replied-*^*^  Why  tell  what's  so  uQtorious  ? 
What  gods  above,  and  men  below,  and  aU  the  wing'd  creation  know. 

As  for  my  name  *tia  Pilfergrain,  and  Breadeater  the  Great 
My  father  is,  and  I'm  his  heir — ^my  mother  is  the  daughter  fair 

Of  mighty  Baoongnaw  the  King,  the  gentle  Liok-a<oate 
She  brought  me  forth  in  hole  close  shnt,  and  fed  my  mouseling  days  with  nut 

And  %fSi  and  store  of  dainty  bits — ^but  let  me  unaerstand 
How  'tis  you  would  a  friendship  strike  Hwixt  us  that  are  nowise  alike  ? 

For  whilst  you  in  the  water  live,  I  live,  like  man,  on  land : 
And  what  he  eats  I  eat,  nor  cap  big-bellied  canister  nor  pan 

Keep  me  from  loaves  of  daintiest  meal  thrice  sifted  from  the  bin  ; 
Cloth-covered  dt^mplings,  puddings,  pies  all  full  of  sesame  and  spice  j 

Slices  of  ham,  nor  sweetbreads  white  without  and  soA  within  ; 
From  the  aweet^milk  the  new-preaa'd  cheese  |  and,  oh  !  much  sweeter  than  all 
these. 

The  luscious  honey,  which  the  very  ffods  themselvea  delight  in< 
And  mine  are  dainties  laid  by  cooks  in  pots  and  pans,  on  skewers  and  hooks ; 

Festival  preparations  all-^a  glutton's  tooth  inviting. 
Fm  most  courageous,  loo,  for  I  in  battle  never  yet  did  fly. 

Amongst  the  foremost  ever  wont  to  rush  upon  the  foe. 
And  what  though  man  be  huge  of  limb  and  brawny  ?  nought  care  I  for  him ; 

But  creeping  to  his  bed,  I  gnaw  his  finger  or  his  toe. 
And  though  I  take  him  by  the  toes,  genUy,  I  stir  not  his  repose. 

But  sound  he  sleeps,  unconscious  of  the  nibble — so  I  bite. 
But  two  dread  enemies  I  feaiu^dread  enemies  both  far  and  near* 

1  tremble  whensoe*er  I  think  of  them— the  Cat  and  Kite. 
And  there'a  besides  the  deadly  trap  awaits  us  upon  some  mishap  i  » 

But  most  I  hate  that  hideout,  staring,  talon-clawing  oat. 
That  sets  her  very  heart  and  soul  on  catching  us  at  every  hole. 

But  who  can  eat  your  watery  roots,  your  colewort  and  all  that. 
Your  cress,  yonr  parsley  from  the  lake,  enough  to  mako  one's  bowds  ache  ?  " 
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Now  Puffercheek  this  much  amused-and  with  a  ^'^"^^^  '•" 
«  Good  sir,  you  «eem  inclined  to  puff  your  belly  provender  enoogh. 

And  we  by  land  and  water  too  have  wondrous  things  to  s^. 
Kiid  J  JiteJ  th^t  made  us  Frogs,  hath  made  us  lord,  of  lands  and  bogs, 

And  an  amphibious  nature  hath  benignly  pleased  to  give. 
So  alat^n  earth  we  .kip  and  hop,  and  woulJwe  hide  ourselves,  we  drop 

Under  the  waves ;  thus  joyous  in  both  elements  *«  "»«•    . .       . 
But  would  you  know  our  living  you  have  nothmg  m  ^e  ^"Jd  »»  *» 
But  mou'nt  my  back-eUng  fast,  and  not  a  hair  ^J^^^^^' 
You  then  may  see  onr  royal  house,  and,  if  an  ^o^o^f^e  Mouse. 

Wm  condescend  more  favourable  thoughts  of  us  to  chensh. 
He  spake,  and  gave  his  back  a  lifU-and  Pilferpam  made  nimWe  shift , 

Sprang  on  it.  holding  fast,  his  arms  clung  ctose  about  h»s  >ieck ; 
AndCndrously  weU  phased  was  he,  at  flrs^  Uie  neighbouring  shores  to  see. 

As  if  he  were  a  saUor.  looking  out  on  land  from  deck. 
But  when  his  sides  the  waters  •pl«l» «!' l^^po"***'*"  •  ^Jf' Tf"     ' 

He  waild  hb  foUv— and  shed  tears  for  his  too  late  repentance ; 
He  to«  W.  £  hif  legs  beneath  his  beUy  press'd.  and  scarce  cojdd  bn«the ; 

With  palpitating  he^he  groan'd  forth  many  a  ^^^^^  ' 
His  tail  dropt  down  into  the  wave  the  motion  of  a  rudder  gave. 

He  nray'd  to  aU  the  gods  above  to  land  him  safe  agam. 
The  watef  rose  around  him  high,  which  made  hm  V^^^^Jj^^'  ' 
He  thought  a  thought,  and  utter'd  forth  this  lamentable  strain— 
"  The  fiSf  that  once  Europa  bore.  Love's  burden,  from  her  naUve  shore. 

Bearing  her  o'er  the  world  of  waters  to  the  land  of  Crete, 
Enamour'd  of  her  lovely  shape,  comndtted  not  so  vile  a  rape. 

As  this  bull-frog,  that  homeward  bears  me  to  his  watery  seat. 
And  now.  behold  a  watersnake,  rairing  his  head  above  the  late, 

A  dreadful  sight  to  both  to  see  ;  but  l?^^^}^^'}''?,^^''^^. 
Deserting,  to  the  bottom  went,  that  for  himself  he  might  prevent 

At  least,  though  PUfergrain  might  have  a  miserable  end. 
Then  sudden,  in  the  water  souse,  feU  down  the  miserable  mouse- 
He  clasp-d  his  hands,  and  utter'd  lamentations  loud  m  death. 
Oft  down  he  sank,  and  up  again  by  kicking  rose,  but  rose  in  vain, 
Pnr  destiny  was  ready  now  to  stop  his  precious  breatn. 

But  Death  allow'd  him  time  to  breathe  these  wretched  words,  his  Usi-^ 
c^Thou  shSf  nT'Ic^^^^  thou  Puffercheekl  for  this  the  gods  wiU  vengeamee 

Thy  p^enger  thou'st  drown'd,  like  man  from  roek  to  ocean  cast ! 
rd  been  thy  equal  weU  enough,  thou  knowest,  on  bind,  at  fisUcuff, 

Wrestlinff.orracing,  or  aught  else— perfidious  brute  of  bogs. 
Thou  now^^^^^^^^^^  theW-but,  Jove,  whosejustey^^^^^^^^^       sleep, 

WiU  send  th'  whole  host  of  Mice  against  the  abominable  Frogs. 
He  spake,  and  down  to  death  he  sank  ;  but,  Lickerplatter  on  a  bank 

Sofcseated  saw  him-howl'd  aloud-lhen  qmckly  sped  away. 
And  told  the  Mice  what  did  befall.     Then  anger  seized  them  one  and  all. 

And  heralds  ran  about  to  caU  to  council  all  the  day. 
The  heralds  did  the  nation  stir  unto  the  hall  of  Breadeater,     ^^ 

Father  of  wretched  PUfergrain,  for  whom  "  melodioiw  tear 
WUl  on  his  native  banks  be  shed,  whUe  he  lies  miserably  dead— 

«  Floating,"  another  Lycidas,  «  upon  his  waterv  mer. 
At  dawn  they  met,  and  in  a  trice,  uprose  and  spake  the  ^mg  of  Mice, 

King  Breadeater—"  Hear,  friends,  though  1  this  evU  chiefly  rue. 
Yet  tamely  think  not  I  alone  am  destined  'neath  such  lUs  to  groan. 

These  Frogs  imagine  greater  Uls  alike  for  me  and  you.       ,  ^  .    _^ 
Three  sons  had  I,  three,  wretched  three— and  now  not  one  is  left  to  me. 

.Out  of  his  hole  the  watching  cat  dragg'd  one— a  curst  mishap  ; 
And  monster  man,  with  cunning  fraught,  my  second  in  an  engme  caught, 

A  new-invented  mouse-destroying  engine,  call'd  a  Trap. 
We  had  this  third,  our  darUng,  sad  to  me  and  to  his  mother,  haO^ 
For  him,  Frog  Puffercheek  has  ta'ea  and  smothered  m  Uie  lake 
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But  let  us  arm,  and  arm  with  speedy  for  this  the  villain  Frog  shall  bleed, 

'Arm,  arm,  be  clad  in  mail  complete,  and  let  us  vengeance  take." 
He  said— at  once  to  arms  they  flew— and  Mars  himself  their  weapons  drew. 

Split  bean-shells  green  served  them  for  greaves,  which  they  were  nibbling  at 
Deftly  all  night — a  cat's  stout  hide  their  breastplates  happily  supplied, 
Strengthen'd  with  interlacing  reeds ;  right  glad  they  skinn'd  the  cat. 
The  oval  of  a  lamp  their  shield,  the  needle  for  a  lance  they  wield. 

Long,  piercing,  keen — nor  Mars  a  sharper  Weapon  sported  j 
Nor  helmet  fitted  e'er  so  well,  as  on  their  heads  the  walnut-shell. 
Thus  were  they  arm'd  magnanimous,  and  to  the  field  resorted. 
But  when  the  Frogs  this  armament  perceived,  they  to  council  went, 

(The  water  left)  collecting  all  together  on  dry  land. 
And  while  they  look,  and  guess,  and  doubt,  what  may  this  tumult  be  about, 

A  herald  came,  his  mace  ofiScial  bearing  in  his  hand  \ 
Pot-diver  the  Magnaniraouk,  Cheese-scraper's  son  was  he— and  thus 

He  did  the  Frogs,  in  all  due  form,  unto  the  contest  dare. 
"  Ye  Frogs,  the  Mice  in  council  met,  on  vengeance  and  on  war  are  set. 
Through  me  they  bid  you  arm  yourselves,  and  for  the  fight  prepare. 
For  they  have  seen,  by  your  king  slain,  the  weltering  corse  of  Filfergrain. 

Arm,  valiant  Frogs  I*'  he  spake,  and  fled.     But  they  began  to  quake. 
And,  murmured  at  King  Pufiercheek,  that  he  the  amity  should  break 

'Twixt  Frogs  and  Mice — But  PuflFercheek  boldly  rose  up  and  spake 

<<  I  slay  a  Mouse !  my  friends,  not  I,  nor  even  did  I  sec  him  ^e 

But  he  must  emulate  us  Frogs,  and  swim — i'  the  rash  attempt 
Perished — and  now  the  wretches  throw  on  me  his  death — as  I  the  blow 

Had  given,  though  innocent,  and  so  should  be  from  blame  exempt. 
We  too  can  arm-*to  arms  I  call !  I  am  for  war — these  Mice  shall  fall. 

And  this  the  plan  that  I  devise,  nor  can  we  better  take. 
That  with  oiu:  limbs  in  armour  braced — all  in  due  form  and  order  placed. 

Stand  wherl  the  bank  precipitous  lies  just  above  the  Lake. 
Then,  when  upon  us  they  rush  down,  we'll  seize  them  by  their  helmet's  crown. 

And  to  the  waves  we'll  hurl  them  headlong  with  their  arms  and  all, 
And  when  we  see  them  fairly  drowned,  erect  upon  the  self-same  g^und 

A  glorious  trophy  to  declare  our  victory  and  their  fall." 
All  arm, — and  straight  the  mallow  leaves  they  wrap  about  their  legs  for 
greaves. 
Before  their  breasts  the  broad  beet  leaves,  for  breastplates,  they  advance. 
The  colewort  leaf  supplied  the  shield,  nor  weapon  wanting  was  to  wield. 

Each  a  tough  pointed  bulrush  held  before  him  for  a  lance ; 
And  for  their  helmets,  fumish'd  well,  they  simply  wore  the  cockle-shell. 
Thus  arm'd  from  head  to  foot,  courageous  with  their  spears  they  stood 
Upon  the  bank — In  Heaven  High  Jove  called  round  him  all  the  gods  above. 

And  pointed  out  the  ranks  of  battle,  thirsting  each  for  blood. 
So  multitudinous  and  strong  with  their  huge  spears  and  lances  long. 

Bold  as  the  Centaur9  were  of  old,  or  as  the  race  Gigantic. 
"  What  Deity,'*  he  smil'd  and  said,  "  say  what  Immortal  gives  his  aid. 

Unto  these  warrior  Frogs  and  Mice,  now  for  the  battle  frantic  ? 
Come  thou,  Minerva,  daughter  mine,  the  Mice  shall  be  a  care  of  thine. 

For  thine  they  are ;  and  in  thy  Temple  ever  skip  delighted. 
With  smell  of  fat,  and  sacrifice,  and  daintiest  cakes."— '<  I  help  the  Mice ! 

1 !"  quoth  Minerva, ''  1 !  no  wrongs  of  theirs  by  me  are  righted ; 
My  fillets,  and  my  wreaths  they  spoil,  my  lamps  they  pilfer  of  their  oil ; 

And  this  more  vexes  me  at  heart,  they  nibble  all  my  raiment. 
A  robe  I  wove  they  maul'd  and  bit,  and  when  the  tailor  mended  it, 

He  prov'd  a  thief  exorbitant,  and  pesters  me  for  payment. 
The  robe  I  wove  with  thread  emboss'd,  and  borrow'd  money  for  the  cost ; 

Nor  have  I  wherewithal  to  pay,  this  and  the  tailor's  bill, 
And  loss  incurr'd  upon  my  cloak,  might  woU  a  deity  provoke ; 

Provok'd  I  am,  and  if  I  help  Uiem,  it  shall  be  to  ill. 
Nor  yet  the  Frogs  will  I  assist,  the  senseless  dolts,  till  they  desist 

From  that  intolerable,  odious,  croaking  noise  they  keep. 
Lately  as  I  retum'd  from  fight,  worn  down  with  toil;  the  livelong  night 
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They  Would  not  let  mo  close  my  eyes»  nor  get  a  wink  of  sleeps- 
So>  with  a  headaeh  sore  distreeeMy  aoed  I  lay»  and  had  no  rest^ 

Untii  the  crowing  of  ttie  cock  prooIdmM  the  dawn  of  day. 
But  let  us  all>  with  one  aecord,  agree  no  sUccour  to  aflSord* 

Or  gome  of  ub  may  chance  to  1^  sore  stricken  in  the  fray. 
Ye  know^  that  though  immortal,  we>  by  spear  and  lance  may  wounded  be, 

Andj  by  yonr  godshtps>  small  respect  have  they  for  all  our  race ; 
Let  us  in  pastime  here  survey,  like  godsj  the  tumult  of  the  day.*' 

She  spake,  and  all  assenting  went  together  to  one  place. 
Two  heralds  now  appear  in  sight,  bearing  the  signals  ibr  the  fight. 

And  the  diriil  trumpeters  the  gnats  to  the  attack  are  sounding — 
'Tis  now  the  shout,  the  din,  the  cry  of  war,  and  mighty  Jove  on  high 

Thundore  a  prelude  to  the  strife,  with  peals  (h>m  earth  rebounduig. 
First  Shrillcroak  with  bis  lance  so  long,  struck  in  his  belly  Nibble-strong, 

And  piercM  him  thro*  his  llvor,  as  in  foremost  ranks  he  stood ; 
Down  he  fell  headlong  at  the  thrust,  and  roird  his  precious  hairs  in  dust. 

Then  Hide-in4iole,  aiming  a  blow  at  Clay-grub,  son  of  Mud, 
Did  through  bis  breast  the  spear  impel,  and  Black  Death  took  him  as  he  fbU, 

And  his  soul  left  its  tenement  t  then  Beefeater,  he  threw 
With  fatal  aim  a  deadly  dart  direct  through  Pipkin-searcfaer^s  heart. 

And  Breadeater,  he  Treblecroak  by  a  wound  in*s  belly  slew ; 
Down  he  Ml  motionless  each  limb  (for  life  had  now  forsaken  him). 

Then  Beauty-of-the-lakei  when  he  saw  Treblecroak  was  dead> 
Struck  Hlde-ittoholo  with  a  huge  stone,  smashing  his  neck  through  nerve  and 
bone^ 

And  over  both  his  eyelids  death  his  cloud  of  darkness  spread. 
Then  Nibblestrong  his  lance  he  shook,  and  Beauty- of-the- lake  he  stmck. 

Right  through  his  very  liver  i  this  when  Crambognttle  knew, 
Down  tnm  the  bank  into  the  wave  he  slipt,  his  precious  sold  to  javc 

From  the  hands  of  Nibblestrong,  in  vain,  for  after  him  he  flew ; 
He  foil,  no  more  to  raise  his  head,  the  waters  with  his  blood  were  red» 

Stretch*d  by  the  shore  he  bt^ath'd  his  last,  ho  yielded  up  his  breathy 
In  the  perplexity  entangled  of  his  ovrn  entrails,  cut  and  mangled^— 

Then  Swimmerlake  upon  the  bank  put  Delvercheese  to  death. 
Then  Sweet^mint-snuflRsr  at  the  sight  of  Gnaw*your-t.oes  Was  put  to  iHighi, 

Jump*d  headlong  down  into  the  lake,  and  threw  away  his  shield. 
But  waterjoy  he  with  a  stone  struck  Gnaw-yonr-heels,  and smaslted  tlie  bone 

Above  his  nostrils,  blood  and  brains  were  scattered  o'er  the  field ; 
Then  Platterlick  with  bold  advance  slew  Slimy<*sleeper  witli  bis  lance — 

And  darkness  8eiz*d  his  eyelids  as  he  tumbled  to  the  ground ; 
And  Leek-o*'crop  in  rage  set  to*t,  and  dragging  Savonrvnose  by  the  ftiot 

Into  the  lake,  there  held  him  by  the  neck  till  he  was  drown*d. 
And  now  courageous  Pilfergrain  stepp'd  forth  before  his  comrtides  slain. 

And  by  his  bdly  thro*  his  liver  wounded  Leek- o**crop. 
Down  prostrate  to  the  eatth  he  fell,  and  his  soul  sought  the  shades  of  hell. 

At  this  MudtriAter  took  a  clod  of  dirt,  and  with  the  sop 
Pla8ter*d  his  face  right  well,  likewise  he  nearly  blinded  both  his  eyes  ; 

Then  Pilfergrain  lie  wrathful  grew,  and  fVom  the  earth  a  stono 
Uplifting  in  his  nighty  hand,  a  stone  the  burden  of  the  land. 

He  wounded  Mudtrotter  beldw  the  knee,  and  crushed  the  bone 
Of  his  right  leg— backwa^d  the  blow  upon  the  champaign  laid  him  low. 

Just  then  the  son  of  Croakingcry  most  nobly  kept  his  ground  5 
And  at  his  belly  through  and  through  he  drove  his  bulrush  •  as  he  drew 

It  forth,  the  very  entrails  gush'd  out  reeking  from  the  wound. 
When  Nibblegrain  this  sight  did  view  flrom  the  high  bank^  he  quick  wiUidrcWj 

Limping  as  best  he  could  fVom  fight,  and  Sadly  was  put  to*t ; 
Down  in  a  ditch,  and  out  of  breath,  he  dropp'd,  and  hid  himself  from  death. 

Then  BreadeAter  he  Wounded  Pnffercheek  upon  his  foot, — 
Who  smitten  sore,  contrived  to  make  the  best  of  *s  way  into  the  lake  5 

But  Breadeater,  when  he  perceiv'd  him  breathless,  faint,  and  falUng, 
With  speed  to  overtake  him  went,  to  slay  him  instantly  intent. 

But  Greeuale^  as  soon  as  he  behiHd  the  sigitt  appaflxng. 
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Rusb*d  on  the  foremost  of  the  field,  and  hurrd  his  bulrush  'gainst  liis  shield. 

Yet  broke  it  not,  for  there  the  point  wa«  stayed  from  further  ill. 
There  was  a  youth  among  the  Mice,  that  might  against  whole  hosts  suffice. 

Dainty-thief,  son  of  Pilferbread,  who  ne'er  could  have  his  fiU 
Of  blood  of  Frogs ;  another  Mars,  chief  captain  he  in  bloodiest  wars, 

More  valiant  than  all  other  Mice,  the  glory  of  the  nation — 
Apart  beside  the  lake  he  stood,  and  vow*d  to  his  last  drop  of  blood 

He  would  pursne  the  race  of  Frogs  to  their  exterminadon^- 
And  had  pcrformM  it  too  erelong,  for  he  was  strongest  of  the  strong. 

Had  not  the  king  of  gods  and  men  look*d  sharp  from  heaven  and  spied 
The  dying  frogs,  their  threatened  loss,  and  pitying  gave  his  head  a  toss. 

Which  meant  to  say,  this  must  not  be — then  to  the  gods  he  cried — 

'*  Gods — ^what  a  work — Vm  all  surprise — and  scarcely  can  believe  mine  eyes, 

Vm  in  amazement,  near  yon  lake  beholding  Dainty-thief 
Threatening  the  Frogs  t'ezterminate— but  let  us  ere  it  be  too  late 

Send  fumult-gathering  Pallas  down,  or  Mars  to  their  relief — 
And  fitting  'twere  no  time  we  lose, — bold  tho*  he  be,  he  cannot  choose 

But  quit  the  field,  when  gods  like  these  oppose  him  in  the  fight.'* 
Thus  spake  high  Jove — and  Mars  replied,  "  not  Pallas,  no,  nor  I  beside, 

To  ward  destruction  from  the  Frogs  may  boast  sufficient  might — 
But  let  us  altogether  tfy,  and>  mighty  Jove,  do  thou  let  fly 

Thy  Titan-slaying  wondrous  engine,  death  and  terroi  casting"^ 
Which  erst  the  Titans  overthrew ;  the  rebel  race  gigantic  slew ; 

The  chain-bound  vast  Encelades  with  thy  red-lightning  blasting." 

He  spake,  and  Jove  prepared  to  throw  Ids  lightning  s  Qerj  bolt  below ; 

But  first  he  thundcr'd,  and  all  vast  Olympus  shook  with  dread ; 
Then  brandishing  awhile,  he  hurl'd  his  vengeanee  on  the  nether  worid — 

Swift  from  th'  immortal  hand  Heaven's  dire  and  awful  weapon  fled. 
The  terrors  of  bis  hand  affright  both  Frogs  and  Mice,  yet  from  the  fight 

The  armv  of  the  mighty  Mice  "  one  foot  would  never  fly." 
But  onward  with  more  rage  they  drive,  nor  would  have  left  a  Frog  alive ; 

But  that  the  pitv  of  Great  Jove  sent  them  a  new  ally. 
Sudden  they  take  the  field ;  erook-claw'd,  round,  anvil  back'd,  and  pincer  jaw'd^ 

Lobsided,  marching  all  awry,  shell-clampt,  and  bare,  and  bony ; 
Bright  in  shoulder,  broad  in  back,  grasping  close,  tho'  hands  they  lack — 

With  their  eyes  below  their  breasts,  looking  stern  and  strong — 
Call'd  Crabs — with  purpose  firm  and  fix'd,  they  march  the  combatants  betwixt. 

Discomfiting  the  furious  Mice ;  who  woidd  have  soon  turned  tail. 
But  tdls  they'd  none ;  the  Crabs  bit  thro'  tails,  hands,  and  feet,  so  off  they 
fiew. 

And  snapp'd  their  spears  to  shivers  all ;  and  made  their  hearts  to  quail — 
Panic-struck— (•*  save  himself  who  may"  was  now  the  order  of  the  day)—* 

The  whisker'd  cuirassiers  no  more  coidd  stand,  but  took  to  flight ; 
And  with  the  journey  of  the  sun,  the  battle  it  was  lost  and  won — 

And  thus  the  "  Iliad  of  a  day"  was  ended  with  the  light.  # 
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Fkw  propositiens  laid  dorrn  by  the 
bard  of  A.toii  more  strongly  illiutrate 
the  keenness  of  his  insight  into  the 
course  of  human  events,  none  can  be 
supported  by  more  extensive  evidence 
of  its  correctness  than  the  simple 
phrase — **  there's  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men."  Whether  we  look  to  the 
grave  concerns  of  humanity,  or  those 
of  more  trivial  characters,  we  shall 
equally  find  room  to  admire  its  just- 
ness. Every  where  we  may  easUy 
distinguish  the  flow  and  the  ebb.  See, 
for  instance,  the  movement  of  political 
struggles  and  changes,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  events  big  with  life  of 
the  present  age.  Observe  the  tide  of 
monarehy  swell,  despite  all  efforts  to 
oppose  it,  into  the  despotism  corres- 
ponding to  the  full  of  the  tide,  remain 
stationary  for  a  time,  and  again, 
changing  its  character,  ebb  gradually 
to  the  democracy  in  which  it  originat- 
ed. There  is  scarcely  a  state  in 
Europe  which  at  some  period  of  its 
histoiT'  will  not  furnish  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  such  a  twofold 
movement  in  political  events.  For 
an  example  let  us  take  Athens.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  form 
of  Government  established  in  the 
Athenian  state  was  the  monarchical ; 
a  form  which  in  its  pure  state  ceased 
to  exist  with  the  death  of  Codrus. 
The  chief  magistrate's  office  still, 
however,  remained  hereditary,  though 
the  authority  attached  to  it  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  tlie  king's.  Nor 
was  it  until  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards  that  the  archonship  was  made 
elective,  and  the  time  for  holding  office 
limited  to  ten  years.  A  century 
later,  still  further  advance  was  made, 
^the  number  of  arehous  was  increased 
from  one  to  nine,  and  their  retirement 
from  the  dignity  required  at  the  end 
of  one  year.  Various  changes,  of  more 
petty  character,  but  steadily,  though 
imperceptibly  increasing  popular 
power,  continued  to  take  place  until 
the  reaction,  under  Pisistratus,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  checked,  if  not  to 
have  completely  arrested  the  onward 
current  of  democratic  supremacy.  But 
it  acted  like  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  on  a  fire,  the  fury  of  the  des- 
tructive  element  was  only  increased. 
Popular  power  grew  rapidly  more  ex- 
tensive, until  the  maximum   seemed 


attained,  when  all  state  offices  and 
dignities  were  thrown  open  to  every 
citizen,  no  matter  how  d^cient  in  in- 
tellect or  edacatioii»  and  when  the  ro- 
presentatives  of  the  nation,  the  framers 
of  laws,  and  the  enforcers  of  justice — 
in  a  wordy  the  legislatiTe  and  execu- 
tive authorities — were  choum  by  hi. 
So  monstrous  a  stale  of.  things  eoold 
not  long  continue ;  tiie  t^de  was  at  it» 
height,  the  ebb  was  not  slow  in  com- 
mencing, and  was  only  accelerated  in 
its  progress  by  the  irruption  of  PliiSp 
of  Macedon.  The  same  aeries  of 
changes. is  to  be  traced,  and  periiaps 
even  more  distinctly,  in  the  history  of 
ancient .  Rome,  and,  in  more  modem 
times,  of  the  Florentine  republic 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  straining  analogy 
to  compare  the  great  principles  of 
theorizing,  and  of  observing  in  the 
sciences  of  h  priori  and  aposterieri 
reasoning  to  the  monarehical  and  de- 
mocraticai  ones  in  politics.  But 
whether  such  comparison  be  or  be  not 
admissible,  we  shall,  as  r^;ards  them, 
find  the  same  gradnal  progression  of 
'  things.  There  was  a  time  when  ob- 
servation in  medical  science,  for  ex- 
ample, was  deemed  of  sovereign  im- 
portance, when  its  beauty  and  neces- 
sity forced  themselves  on  men's  minds, 
as  far  as,  in  the  early  ages  of  mental 
cultivation,  they  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating tliem.  However,  the  ease 
and  seeming  quickness  of  progress  at- 
tainable by  a  priori  reasoning  seduced 
philosophers  from  the  paths  of  obser- 
vation, and  the  tide  of  theorizing 
flowed  amain.  But  the  ebb  has  t^en 
place,  and  now  the  current  of  observa- 
tion flows  triumphantly,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  chief  means  of  acquiring 
just  and  solid  notions  in  medic^ 
science. 

Again,  let  us  turn  to  the  grandest 
and  most  im|>ortant  of  men's  affiurs — 
religious  belief.  Here  the  same  phe- 
nomena present  themselves.  In  the 
early  ages  of  mental  barbarism,  poly- 
theism— of  which  the  origin  may  be 
traced  in  the  words  of  Petroninsi,  pri- 
mus in  orbc  Deos  fecit  iimor — was  the 
prevailing  religion,  if  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed. By  a  gradual  movement,  marked 
by  numerous  changes,  trifling  in  tbem- 
selves,  but  all  tending  towards  the 
grand  end,  man  rose  to  the  grandeur 
of  monotheism ;  he  acknowle^ed  and 
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learned  to  know  his  Maker,  to  con- 
ceive and  worship  the  infinite  purity 
of  a  single  God.  Here  he  reached 
the  point  from  which  it  would  seem 
there  could  he  no  retum»  for  such  is 
the  majesty  of  truth  that  once  esta* 
blished  it  must  endure  for  ever ;  but 
even  here  the  symptoms  of  an  attempt 
at  reaction  are  to  be  founds  the  tide 
makes  at  least  a  partial  struggle  for 
the  turn.  Philosophers^  as  they  call 
themselves,  have  sprung  up,  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity, labour  to  recall  to  the  true 
creed,  pofytAeism,  such  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures  as  are  blind  enough  to 
resist  the  evidence  of  its  perfecdon. 
The  deification  of  matter  is  seriously 
proposed  and  strenuously  advocated ; 
and  such  is  the  success  of  these 
preachers  that  pantheism,  we  are  told, 
is  '<  the  hidden  religion  of  Germany.'** 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  waste  the  time  of 
our  readers  with  a  refutation  of  such 
blasphemous  absurdity,  that  has  been 
foisted,  through  the  sophistnr  of  de- 
signing men,  on  the  hot-headed  boys 
and  doating  erey-beards  of  Germany. 
The  solid  character  of  our  national 
understanding  is  of  itself  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  reception  among 
us  of  such  shallow  crudities.  We 
haye  alluded  to  their  existence  simpi  v 
to  show  that  no  force  of  truth  will  * 
completely  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  principle  of  action  and  reaction, 
which  is  so  essential  a  constituent  of 
our  mental  organization. 

No  country  has  furnished  more  ap- 
posite instances  of  religious  change, 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  belief,  the  swell 
to  idolatry,  the  fall  to  complete  athe- 
ism, tlian  France.  And  it  was  in  con  • 
sidering  a  recent  supposed  alteration 
in  religious  matters  in  that  country 
that  we  fell  into  the  preceding  reflec- 
tions. They  disposed  us  to  view  with 
a  more  charitable  eye  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do 
the  fickleness  of  our  neighbours.  We 
considered,  if  other  nations  are  at  pre- 
sent less  noted  for  alterations  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  that  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity^  judging  from  the  previous  march 
of  events,  their  period  of  transitions  is 
yet  to  come. 

With  respect  to  tho  recent  change 
referred  to,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
examined.    First,  does  it  really  exist ; 


and  secondlpr^  if  so,  has  it  been  effect- 
ed by  individuals  from  moral  motives, 
with  a  view  to  its  excellence  and  the 
improvement  derivable  from  it  ?  Few 
of  our  countrymen  are  unaware  that 
within  a  few  years  it  has  been  the 
moele  among  the  Parisians  of  higher 
rank  to  observe  a  certain  outward 
appearance  of  sanctity,  and  perform 
religious  duties  with  a  grave  punctua- 
lity, ^hich  for  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution  had  been  utterly 
unknown.  That  this  external  defer- 
ence to  religion  does  exist  in  greater 
degree  than  it  was  wont  among  tliose 
classes  cannot  be  questioned.  But  wo 
are  disposed  to  deny  that  such  habits, 
and  more  especially  the  feelings  from 
which  they  should  legitimately  spring, 
are  by  any  means  spreading  with  cor- 
responding rapidity  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.  We  are  aware  the 
contrary  is  seriously  maintained  by 
some  who  watch  what  are  significantly 
termed  the  signs  of  the  times.  Now 
what  are  these  "  signs,*'  so  emphati- 
cally appealed  to  ?  Observe  en  pas^ 
sani  how  peculiarly  they  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  French  people.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  that  such  writers 
as  Chateaubriand  and  Lamar  tine  are 
read  with  unwonted  zest  by  the  work- 
ing classes ;  that  the  artisan  begins  to 
delight  in  the  solemn  and  religious 
style  of  these  authors  as  awakening 
feelingsof  a  kindred  character  in  his  own 
bosom  ;  that  Voltaire  is  discarded,  and 
Dupois  and  Volney  lie  neglected  on  the 
stalls  of  the  Parisian  thoroughfares. 
Another  argument  to  which  much 
importanco  is  attaclied  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  character  of  the  pic- 
tures exhibited  last  year  (1837)  at  the 
Louvre.  The  abundance  of  sacred 
subjects,  of  "  Christ,"  of  "  Virgins," 
and  of  "  Holy  Families,"  the  very 
size  of  the  canvass  on  which  these 
subjects  were  treated,  are  urged  as 
irresistible  proof  of  the  spread  of  vene- 
ration for  holy  things.  Add  to  this 
the  sudden  appearance  of  costly  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  at  a  time  when  the 
sale  of  such  a  book  was  beginning  to 
be  almost  unknown  to  the  trade. 
Again,  last  winter  was  the  first  in 
which  "  Concerts  JS^irituelss"  or  ora- 
torios were  given  on  any  thing  like  a 
large  scale  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
many  artists,  originally  educated  for 
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the  school  of  sacred  mnsic»  at  a  time 
when  priestcraft  flourished^  were  by 
thcni  brought  to  light  again.  Can 
we  require  further  demonstration 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  devotion 
amoug  tiic  l^arisian  populace?  Per- 
haps  to  some  minds  these  facts— for 
such  they  are — seem  formed  of  the 
stuff  to  convince.  We  confess  that 
ours  is  not  of  the  number.  We  need 
scarcely  allude  to  this  general  tone  and 
bearing-,  brought  forward,  as  thejr  are, 
to  prove  a  growing  spirit  of  rehgion. 
Nothing  is  said  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  public  or  private  devotion,  of 
an  improvement  in  morals,  the  first 
consequence  of  such  attention.  A 
strengthened  public  faith,  an  unwont- 
ed sense  of  honour  in  individual  tran- 
sactions, a  new  love  for  the  cares  of 
domestic  life — snch  results,  of  a  kind 
to  be  justly  looked  for  under  the  as- 
sumed circumstances,  are  not  hinted 
at.  But  taking  the  advocates  of 
spreading  religionism  on  their  own 
ground,  let  us  examine  tlieir  arguments. 
To  begin  with  the  popularity  of 
Lamartine  aud  Chateaubriand — this 
notion,  wc  can  assure  our  readers,  from 
personal  observation  and  enquiry,  is 
perfectly  groundless.  It  is  true  the 
mjyority  of  the  people  havo  read  Atala 
and  Ren6,  and  perhaps,  being  in  the 
mood  to  grant  much,  we  may  add  some 
portions  of  the  "  Voyage  en  Orient.'* 
Hut  can  it  bo  asserted  that  the  rcli- 
glous  elevation  to  be  obtained  from 
their  perusal  is  the  object  sought  in 
it?  If  so,  how  comes  It  that  the 
"  G6nio  du  Cliristianisme,"  of  which 
Atala  is  but  an  episode,  is  infinitely 
less  known  and  worse  appreciated  in 
Franco  than  in  England  ?  How  comes 
it  that  editions  of  Atala,  at  small  cost 
for  popular  purses,  swarm,  while  the 
"  Genie"  itself  has  never  been  sold 
but  at  a  proportionably  high  price; 
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how  comes  it  that  Chateanbriand  is 
perhaps,  when  his  Itterajry  merits  and 
the  extent  of  his  works  are  coBsi« 
dered,  the  least  quoted  author  either 
living  or  dead  ?  1  he  (act  b  the  people 
havo  no  sympathy  with  such  writers, 
nor  is  it  Ukely  tbsy  ever  will.  Cha- 
teaubriand's sanctity  is  too  cloeely 
allied  with  the  aristocratic  aims  of  the 
class  with  which  he  is  really  popular, 
it  savours  too  strongly  of  Jeeuitism  ever 
to  enlist  under  its  banners  a  populace 
like  the  French.  Secondly,  the  very 
fact  of  the  editions  of  the  BiUe,  to 
which  we  are  referred^  being  expensive, 
shows  that  the  people  neither  are,  nor 
are  expected  to  be,  their  purchasers. 
Thudly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
walls  of  the  Louvre  last  year  exhihited 
an  unusual  number  of  religions  pieces. 
Their  existence,  however,  constitates 
but  a  sorry  alignment  against  us. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these 
works  were  in  the  most  wretched  taste, 
and  of  tho  poorest  execution.*  Inspi- 
ration was  evidently  wanting  in  them, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  lowest  artists 
could  alone  be  induced  to  undertake, 
as  hirelings,  works  so  uncongenial 
with  their  tastes  as  men.  But  why 
then  did  they  exist,  say  you  ?  Because 
the  aristocracy — and  that  a  show  of 
sanctity  has  become  fashionable  among 
'  them  we  have  never  denied^ordered 
them,  and  because  there  are  churdies 
to  be  adorned,  and  because  artists  will 
work  for  those  who  pay.  The  real 
question  is,  how  did  the  people  receive 
them  ?  Generally  with  passive  indiffer- 
ence, or,  if  they  did  tarry  before,  and 
deign  to  notice  them,  it  was  bat  to 
sneer  at  the  slovenliness  of  their  execu- 
tion, or  scoff  at  the  sub^ts  treated  in 
them,  while  they  burned  on  to  gaze 
long  and  deeply  on  the  voluptuous 
forms  of  such  pencils  as  Winterhalt- 
er's.t 


*  Tho  cxccptioos  were  by  puptU  of  the  school  of  Ingres.  Their  superiority  was 
naturally  to  be  looked  for,  for  the  style  of  that  great  master,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Overbeck  and  the  German  school,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sacrod  and  religious  subjects. 

t  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  arrangemeiit  of  tlie 
exhibition  were  not  in  the  interest  of  the  {mrty  that  saw  in  its  contents  a  symptom  of 
spreading  devotion  lo  high  things,  else  they  surely  would  not  have  placed  the  "  Deea- 
merono"  of  Winlerimlter  in  a  iVame-work,  as  it  were,  of  the  most  wretched  religioat 
daubs  the  Salon  was  encumbered  with.  Possibly  these  were  meant  as  a  correctiTe  of 
tho  mundane  feelings  it  ^ma  Kkely  to  produce,  but  in  truth  tbey  aeted  as  a  Ibil  to  one 
of  the  lovoUest  groups  we  have  ever  seen  on  canvass.  Does  the  reader  remember  the 
Bitting  figure  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  ?~if  he  liad  seen  it,  it  mmt 
Uvo  in  his  memory^a  form  of  sack  a  sort,  so  ftiU  at  onoe  of  soul,  intellectoafity,  sud 
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Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Orato- 
rios, what  is  tho  fact  ?  Why,  that  al- 
thon^h  tho  music  was  selected  from 
the  first  maestri,  and  performed  by  the 
first  artists  of  whom  Paris  could  boast, 
and  *'  every  appurtenance  and  means" 
that  was  in  tho  least  degree  calculated 
to  insure  thronged  houses  luxuriously 
added,  yet  when  the  first  impulse  of 
curiosity  was  satisfied  the  oratorios 
were  performed  to  empty  benches. 
And,  spite  of  a  considerable  fall  in 
tho  price  of  admission,  tho  people 
flocked  to  inferior  performances,  where 
they  heard  the  profane  music  suited 
to  their  tastes. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  spread 
of  Catholicism,  and,  as  we  judge,  suffi- 
ciently show  that  the  fkntasdc  argu- 
ments adduced  to  prove  its  existence 
fall  to  the  ground  when  examined. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  condition  of  a 
sister  faith.  Protestantism,  as  it  exists 
in  France,  and  take  as  our  matter  for 
conviction  facts  of  a  more  substantial 
character  and  of  far  higher  import,  we 
shall  find  that  they  who  yearn  for  the 
advancement  of  that  purer  creed  have 
abundant  room  for  self-congratulation 
-»that  they  have  every  thing  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  fear.  And  this  wo  say 
ih>m  the  evidence  of  facts  alone,  un- 
instigated  either  by  party  feeling  or 
any  other  meaner  motive  than  the  pro- 
]>ag«tion  of  an  important  truth.  Let 
those  who  may  meline  to  doubt  us 
look  to  the  increasing  congregations 
in  the  churches  ;  let  them  see  the  new 
places  of  worship  rising  up,  and  assure 
themselves,  by  visiting  their  interior, 
that  still  there  is  lack  of  room.  The 
prosperity  of  this  f^ith  seems  at  once 
a  natural  and  brilliant  reward  for  the 
patience  and  endurance  with  which 
the  eariy  French  Protestants  bore  up 
against  persecution.   'Twas  in  France 
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probablv — not  even  forgetting  the 
eventfol  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
our  own  country — that  the  progress 
of  the  Reformed  religion  whs  marked 
by  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  ruthless 
cruelty,  and  dignified  by  the  hoHeBt 
traits  of  patient  suffering.  Origina- 
ting among  the  people,  it  soon  gained 
the  protection  of  the  nobles,  who  sub- 
sequently yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
power,  and  sacrificed  their  faith  to  the 
glitter  of  a  court.  The  fealty  of  the 
populace  was  not  so  easily  led  astray, 
A  considerable  body  of  the  lower  and 
middle  ranks,  especially  in  the  south 
of  Franco,  clung  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  spite  of  the  perse- 
cutions they  underwent  in  its  name  ; 
and  though  the  holders  of  the  new 
faith  were  visited  With  the  severest 
punishment  whenever  they  were  disco- 
vered— that  faith  was  never  thorough- 
ly put  down  or  eradicated.  Far  from 
this,  it  is  In  France  alone  of  European 
countries  that  certain  errors  have  crept 
intopolitico-religiousordinanceswhich 
may  po^sibiy  be  viewed  as  results  of  a 
mistaken  extension  and  application  of 
the  original  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  France  perfect  civil  equality  of  all 
forms  of  worship,  and  total  separation 
of  Church  and  State  have  been  esta- 
blished. But  whether  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  woriiing 
of  the  Reformation,  to  the  complete 
evolutioti  of  its  principles,  and  its  se- 
cret influence  on  authorities  themselves. 
Papists — as  some  writers  hold — or  to 
a  morbid  propensity  for  change,  for 
driving  things  to  their  utmost  limits, 
and  to  a  supine  indifference  as  to  the 
real  well-being  of  religious  institutions 
an^the  establishment  of  truth,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  determine.* 
There  la  no  part  of  statistics  more 


the  abandon  of  voluptuous  grace,  exquisitely  harmonizing  with  chaste  perfection  of 
physical  beauty,  that  gazing  on  it,  it  grew  difficult  to  believe  that  its  model  was  indeed 
but  dost. 

As  if  willing  that  every  disadvantageous  contrast  should  be  aflbrdcd,  tiio  Directeurt 
hung,  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  a  **  Lot  and  his  Daughters,'*  blazoning  forth  in  the 
groisest  forms  of  sensualism  the  details  of  a  story  which  It  were  for  the  interests  of 
religion  was  for  ever  forgotten.  Disgust  is  the  lightest  name  for  the  feeling  whicli 
the  painting  created,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  freshened  acquaintance  with  so  lewd  a 
scone  wiU  strengthen  religious  veneration  in  a  people  whose  notions  arc  so  easily 
shaken  in  these  matters  as  the  French. 

*  It  has  always  been  found— and,  indeed,  it  seems  a  nttoral  result  of  human  or- 
ganitaiion — ^that  such  religloua  Mcts  as  had  the  least  strong  fiilth  in  their  particular 
tenets  have  been  the  most  toleraiit,  and  the  most  free  from  thai  rancorous  fecUng 
which  usually  fonns  so  prominent  a  character  of  sectarian  dispatatlon.    We  pretend 
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full  of  ioterei»t  than  tbat  affeeting  re*  the  other  important  towns  of  France, 
ligion  ;  nor  is  there  any  on  which  in-  as  well  as  the  metropolis^  make 
formation  is  more  easily  had,  if  we  them  appear  in  the  tax  list»  and  in 
look  simply  to  the  outward  appear-  the  general  estimate  of  poblic  wealth* 
ances  of  uiings.  But  if  we  desire  as  contributors  to  an  amount  iafinitely 
our  results  to  be  moraify  true,  our  en-  superior  to  that  dedncible  from  theur 
deavours  are  beset  with  difficulties,  proportional  numbers.** 
**  For  example*  in  France/'  as  a  well-  As  we  are  engaged  on  the  question 
informed  French  Protestant  writer  of  rdigtous  statistics,  it  may  not  be 
observes*  **  it  is  impossible. to  find  a  uninteresting  to  add  a  tabular  view» 
remedy  for  the  source  of  error  origin-  hj  the  distinguished  statistician*  Ad- 
ating  in  classifying*  as  Jews*  Protest-  nan  Balbi*  of  the  most  recent  and 
ants*  or  Roman  Catholics*  masses  of  approved  calculations  of  the  number 
individuals  who  scarcely  ever*  or*  more  of  followers  of  the  various  creeds  pre- 
correctly  speaking*  never  attend  the  vailing  over  the  globe.  We  may 
places  of  worship  to  which  they  seve-  premise  that  the  number  of  Protest- 
rally  belong,  and  disbelieve  many  of  ants  given  below  is  less  than  that  cal- 
the  dogmas  oftheir  particular  religion,  culated  by  other  statistical  authors. 
Be  this  as  it  wiU*  however*  the  two  Their  estimates  vary  from  fifty-nine 
communions  of  the  Confession  of  to  sixty-five  milUons.  The  variations 
Augsbourg,  or  Lutheran*  and  of  the  seem  principally  owing  to  an  unoer- 
Calvinistic  Confession*  reckon  two  tainty  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Pro- 
millions  of  avowed  disciples.  But  testants  scattered  over  the  immenite 
their  influence*  their  commercial  re-  empire  of  Austria, 
lations*  and  social  position  in  many  of 

p,   .   ,      (  The  Latin  or  Western  Church  (Roman  Catholic),         .         130,000,0(X) 
ri   "v.      ]  '"^  ^'«®^  °^  Ewtem  Church,  with  fdl  it«  branches,  (52,000,000 

Churches.  ^  ppot^gjant  Churchci,  with  all  their  subdivisioM,  .  59,000,000 

260,000,000 

Judaism,  at  the  most,           .        • 4^000,000 

Islamism,  with  aU  its  branches,              96,000,000 

Brabmioism, 60,000,000 

Bouddhism,  with  all  its  branches, 170,000*000 

Religions  of  Confucius,  Sinto,  the  worship  of  spirits,  the  religion  of  the 

Shieks,  Afagism,  and  Fetechism, 147,000,000 

Total  populaUon  of  the  Globe,         .        •         ,         737,000,000 

The  discipline  of  the  French  Cal-  them — ^Ls  of  the  most  simple  species* 

vinistic  churches  is  properly  Prcsby-  This  simplicity*  which  is  beyond  a 

terian  synodal*  but  they  have  under-  doubt  one  of  the  most  perfect  charac- 

gone  considerable  relaxation  from  the  ters  of  worship*   scarcely*  however* 

severity  of  that  almost  despotic  "Or-  makes  up  for  numerous  derelictions 

ganization.     They  are  now  of  the  from  propriety  in  the  conduct  of  the 

form  of  independent  congregations*  ceremonial  that  strike  very  strongly 

and  each  makes  its  own  laws  and  re-  on  an  English  visiter.     The  reader 

gulations.     Tiie  Lutheran  churches  of  shall  judge.     The  service  commeocea 

the  province  of  Alsace  are  governed  by  the  clerk*s  reading  two  chapters  of 

by  a  particular  discipline*  under  the  tho  Bible.     Of  these  not  one  verse  is 

chief  authority  of  a  central  directory.  hoard  or  even  listened  to   by  nine- 

The  form  of  divine  service  adopted  tenths  of  the  congregation.     In  fact* 

in  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Paris—  what  with  the  slamming  of  doors,  the 

where  we  arc  best  acqiuunted   with  interchange  of  civilities  between  ac- 


not  to  say,  however,  that  the  converse  case  is  equally  to  be  observed.  In  iUostration 
of  the  former,  we  may  Instance  a  fact  handed  down  to  us  by  Xenophon,  in  hia  Memo- 
rabilia (lib.  2.)  When  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  asked  what  worship  was  most  plea- 
shig  to  the  gods,  the  refponae  was,  "  That  which  is  established  by  law  in  each  city.'* 
There  was  sound  policy,  at  least,  in  this  reply. 
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aoaintaiicds^  the  stroggling  for  placest 
be  rushing  hither  and  thither  of  the 
sextoness  with  charcoal  pans  to  keep 
the  feet  of  her  favourites  comfortably 
warm,  it  is  impossible  to  catch  more 
than  a  chance  phrase.  To  a  foreign- 
er entering  the  chnrch  at  this  timoi 
it  certainly  would  appear  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  a  matter  of 
completely  second-rate  importance^ 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Book 
was  gone  through,  simply  to  give 
time,  as  a  French  lady,  who  was  asked 
for  an  explanation,  to  our  knowledge, 
pithily  expressed  it,  *'  pour  que  te 
monde  s* assemble,'*  A  psalm  sung 
by  the  clerk  and  congregation  fol- 
lows ;  the  former  then  reads  the  Ten 
Commandments,  as  contained  in  the 
book  of  Exodus.  These  finished,  the 
clergyman  enters  for  the  first  time, 
and  ascends  the  pulpit.  Now,  has 
not  this  late  appearance  of  the  chief 
actor  in  the  scene  somewhat  of  an  ad 
capiandum  look  ?  Besides,  may  not 
tliose  inclined  to  criticise  condemn 
with  reason  his  previous  absence  as 
evincing  but  little  respect  for  the 
writings  from  which  extracts  have 
been  read  ?  The  clergyman  reads  a 
short  prayer,  a  psalm  is  sung  as  be- 
fore, he  then  delivers  a  long  extern* 
poraneous  prayer,  and  next  proceeds 
to  what  is  evidently  esteemed  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  service 
—the  sermon.  This  is  followed  by 
the  articles  of  belief  and  some  writ- 
ten prayers,  which  concludes  the  ce- 
remonial. 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the 
form  of  worship  adopted  in  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Paris,  it  would 
ieem  natural  enough  to  pass  in  review 
Its  officiating  priests.  If  from  strong 
ardour  in  d^harge  of  religious  dutv, 
the  completest  purity  in  private  liie, 
and  considerable  share  of  intellectual 
attainment,  usefhl  lessons  for  public 
instruction  may  be  drawn,  we  know 
of  no  body  of  men  fhmishing  better 
materials  tor  the  purpose  than  the  Pa- 
risian Protestant  clergy.  But  though 
few  in  number,  they  are  still  numerous 
enough  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  nodce  them  all.  We,  therefore, 
select  for  consideration  one  among 
them,  who  is  eminent  among  the  emi- 
nent for  the  highest  moral  and  intel- 
lectual quiUifications—- M.  Athanase 
Cocquerel. 

The  labours  of  this  distinguiBhed 
individual  in  the  dii^seoundtioii  of  the 
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great  truths  of  his  religion  are  per- 
haps equally  to  be  admired  in  the  puU 
pit,  in  the  professor's  chair,  and  in  the 
closet.  Our  observations  shall,  how- 
ever, be  chiefly  directed  to  his  exer- 
tions in  the  edacity  of  a  preacher,  as 
it  is  in  these  he  exhibits  excellence  of 
a  kind  least  commonly  met  with.  Our 
remarks  must,  in  simple  justice  to  M. 
Cocquerel,  be  mainly  laudatory ;  we 
shall  not,  however,  scruple,  when  it 
seems  requisite,  to  censure,  never  lo- 
sing'sight,  we  trust,  of  the  respect  due 
to  the  sacred  character  of  the  ofiiice  he 
holds. 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  the  style  of  preaching 
is  so  completely  difierent  in  France 
from  that  prevalent  in  this  country, 
that  M.  CooUerel  cannot  fairly  be 
judged  according  to  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish pulpit  teaching.  The  single  fact 
of  his  sermons  being  always  extempo- 
raneous sets  aside  all  room  for  com- 
parison with  the  immense  majority  of 
our  clergy.  The  question  of  the  su- 
periority of  spoken  or  written  dis- 
courses, as  a  general  rule,  which  might 
naturally  be  dbcnssed  here,  is  one  of 
such  grave  import  that  its  considera- 
tion would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
allow  us  to  broach  it  for  the  present. 

A  preacher  merits  examination  as 
a  religious,  a  mor^,  and  a  political 
teacher,  and  as  an  orator. 

The  religion  taught  from  the  pulpit 
by  M.  Cocquerel  is  such  as  springs 
from  a  plain  and  unsophisticated  view 
of  ihe  broad  and  simple  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  positions  as  the  zeal  of 
fanatics  or  the  bigotry  of  sectarians 
have  never  taken  for  their  texts,  form 
the  ground-work  of  his  religious  in- 
struction .  In  a  word,  his  sermons  are 
never  of  the  kind  technically  termed 
doctrinal  or  controversial ;  he  enters 
into  no  discussions  on  the  knotty  ques- 
tions that  separate  Protestants  from 
Protestants,  nor  strives  to  convert  a 
religion  of  peace  into  a  war  of  opinions. 
And,  in  acting  thus,  we  are  persuaded 
M.  Cocquerel  acts  from  conviction  of 
the  impropriety  of  adopting  a  contrary 
mode  of  proceeding.  At  least  no  one 
o(Nild,  from  his  varied  learning  and 
sound  argumentative  powers,  be  better 
fitted  for  the  task  of  examining  lucidly 
and  profoundly  the  cavils  of  religious 
dogmatists.  The  pulpit  is,  indeed,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  not  the  plaee 
where  sneh  discussions  should  pro- 
ceed.   Were  we  to  judge  of  the  gene-  - 
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ral  impreMion  eoiivey«d  by  sermons  of 
a  controTeraial  stamp  by  their  effect 
on  ourselves  and  on  those  whose  feel- 
ings on  the  matter  vre  have  had  occa- 
sion to  learn,  we  should  denounce 
them  as  mischievons  in  the  extreme. 
For  our  parts,  we  have  scaroely  ever 
heard  a  discourse  intended  to  simplify 
and  prove  the  truth  of  a  point  of  doc- 
trine without  having  our  fsuth  in  it 
weakened.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  it  should  be  so.  It  requires  but 
little  ingenuity  to  collect  the  oldj  or 
devise  new  arguments  against  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  religious  credence. 
The  eootroveraial  preacher  collects 
these,  and  gives  them  forth  with  accu- 
racy and  emphasis,  persuaded  he  shall 
find  it  quite  as  easy  a  task  to  overturn 
as  to  enumerate  them.  But  his  confi- 
dence is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an 
overweening  one.  It  requires  infinite- 
ly greater  talent  to  destroy  such  argu- 
ments than  to  bring  them  forward^  to 
remove  the  leaven  of  doubt  than  to 
create  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  reasons  contra  press  on  the  mind 
with  their  full  primitive  force.  This, 
we  contend,  is  the  most  usual  result  of 
doctrinal  sermons.  On  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  think,  and  been 
blessed  with  sound  religious  instruc- 
tion, their  effect  is  at  the  best  a  nega- 
tive one.  On  the  unlettered,  how  in- 
finitely worse  mnst  it  be;  what  was 
clear  in  their  minds  is  made  obscure, 
what  was  firm  is  shaken,  where  doubt 
existed  it  is  increased.  To  them  the 
entire  discourse  is  a  chaos,  whence 
they  are  unable  to  draw  a  single  clear 
or  useM  notion^  while  its  sectarian 
character  leads  them— >unable  as  their 
want  of  cultivation  makes  them  to 
separate  what  really  exists  in  the  doc- 
trine from  the  interpolation  of  its  m vs- 
tifiers-^to  view  with  distrust  and  dis- 
respect a  religion  whose  nriests  are 
go  utterly  divided  among  themselves. 
We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  hearers 
of  such  sermons  to  be  men  whose  lives 
liave  been  untainted  with  any  inordl- 
nate  degree  of  criminality  j  but  let  us 
fancy  a  repentant  sinner,  whose  steps 
have,  perchance,  for  years  never  been 
directed  towards  a  church»  entering 
for  once  again  the  house  of  God.  His 
soul  is  elevated^  hope  and  oousolation 
enter  his  bosom  as  he  outpours  himself 
in  tlie  prayers  of  our  beautifUl  liturgy. 
He  is  prepared  for  the  sermon  in  wMoh 
he  trusts  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
hopes  of  forgiveness  he  has  dared  to 


form.  What  Is  bis  disappointment 
when,  instead  of  consolation,  he  finds 
fine  drawn  argumentation  ? — ^instead 
of  broad  views  of  the  principles  incul- 
cated by  our  Saviour,  some  narrow 
disquisition  on  the  meaning  of  a  word: 
*«-when,  in  the  person  of  the  minister 
of  Christ,  on  whom,  whilst  he  prayed, 
he  looked  with  love  and  veneration, 
whose  high  office  he  coupled  with  that 
of  the  founder  of  his  faiths  he  finds 
not  him  who  repeats  to  the  world  the 
words  of  that  Divine  Founder,  **  Come 
unto  me  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest,**  but  a  professional 
disputationbt  ?  Can  we  wonder  if  he, 
who  entered  for  the  first  time  under 
these  eireumstanceSf  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  repeat  his  visit?  Shall  we 
ascribe  his  absence  to  callousness  and 
irrellgion,  or  to  a  mistaken  view  of 
his  duties  in  the  preacher  whom  he  had 
chanced  to  hear  ? 

The  tone  of  M.  Cocquerers  morality 
is  of  the  purest  kind.  His  doctrines 
are  always  tempered  by  enlightened 
toleration  ;  and,  if  we  were  to  name 
their  prevailing  character,  it  would  be 
the  love  of  all  men.  In  exhorting  to 
love  of  our  fellows,  however,  he  steeR» 
clear  of  the  morbid  notions,  misnomer- 
ed  philanthropicalj  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent the  fashion  to  assume. 

It  may  to  some  appear  strange  that 
we  should  enumerate  among  the  voca- 
tions of  a  preacher  that  of  a  political 
teacher.  And,  indeed,  it  is  rather  he- 
cause  the  clergy  have  on  certain  or- 
casions  assumed  to  themselves  the 
oflSce  of  civil  and  military  advisers, 
than  because  we  think  such  their  right- 
ful province,  that  we  advert  to  this  as 
a  part  of  pulpit  instmction.  Tho  spi- 
rit of  Peter  the  Hermit  has  from  time 
to  time  out-broken  among  the  priest- 
hood, down  to  the  days  of  Irving>  whose 
crusade- like  denunciations  against  the 
mbguided  Roman  Catholics  yet  ring 
in  our  ears.  PowerM  as  was  the 
talent  that — before  hb  fonatieism  eon- 
verted  him  into  a  lunatic — sparkled 
in  those  bitter  invectives,  they  raised 
no  feeling  in  our  breasts  but  that  of 
regret  that  the  sacred  office  of  peace, 
naturally  belonging  to  the  ministers 
of  religion,  should  be  prostituted  to 
the  encouragement  of  anarchy.  Let  ns, 
however,  be  rightly  understood.  We 
mean  not  to  say  that  •critical  conjunc- 
tures may  not  occur,  in  which  jtbe  In- 
terposition of  the  pulpit  teacher  may 
not  be  of  signal  service.     In  sueh  we 
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admit  it  may  become  his  Imperatiye 
duty  to  rouse  to  aotiouj  or  soothe 
to  quiet»  his  fellow-citizena.  Nay 
morej  on  certain  occasions  of  pditicai 
triumph^  whether  over  foreign  or  do- 
mestic enemies,  allusions  to  it  in  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Ordaincr 
of  all  Good,  seem  well  adapted  for 
pulpit  discourses.  Of  this  kind  are 
many  of  the  celebrated  episodes  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  divines. 
Bishop  Atterbury ;  and  which,  though 
bordering  frequently  on  grossness,  are 
yet  excusable  when  the  circumstanoes 
that  gaYO  rise  to  them  are  duly  weigh- 
ed. But  what  we  protest  against  is 
the  habitual  introduction  of  sentiments 
calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  increase 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  unhap- 
pily always,  more  or  loss,  sways  us  to- 
wards our  political  opponents. 

There  are  certain  nations,  too,  for 
whom  such  excitement  from  the  pul- 
pit is  peculiarly  unfitted.  Among 
these  the  French  present  themselves 
in  limine.  Our  knowledge  of  their 
past  history  is  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  never  heard 
M.  Gocquerers  invocations  to  <'  la  li^ 
herie^  <*  la  patne^'  '<  Tvgalile,''  ei 
hoc  genus  omne,  without  pain.  M. 
Gocquerers  love  of  freedom  may  be, 
and  we  doubt  not  is,  of  that  rational 
and  tempered  kind  which  is  the  natu- 
ral ofi^spring  of  mental  culture  and 
purity  of  feejing.  But  none  know  more 
thoroughly  than  he  that  among  his 
audience  are  individuals  whose  notions 
of  the  term  are  widely  different — men 
who  look  on  unbridled  license  and  in- 
dulgence of  every  wild  and  vicious 
passion  as  the  only  form  in  which 
liberty  is  to  be  understood  or  valued; 
who 

**  pant  for  license,  while  they  ipum 

control, 
And  shout  fur  rigtiU,  with  rapine  in  their 

soul  I" 
Does  he  forget  the  infamies  whilome 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  by 
the  relations  of  those  very  persons  in 
whom  his  words,  for  au^ht  he  knows, 
may  now  foster  rebellious  feeling  ? 
Should  he  be  one  day  pleased  to  find 
himself  cited  as  having  played  the 
apologist  of  revolt  ?  Though  he  may 
applaud  but  the  end,  and  would  be 
chary  of  the  means,  what  are  these  to 
miscreants  who  fear  not  God,  nor  re- 
gard man;  whose  sole  estimate  of 
them  Is  whether  they  be  efficient? 
For  our  part  we  see  little  else  in  M. 
Gocquerers   political   allusions  than 


a  calculated  cringing  to  popular  delu. 
sion.  Under  all  circumstances  this 
would  be  contemptible  ;  cpming  from 
tlie  pulpit  it  is  intolerably  disgust- 
ing. 

To  pass  to  more  agreeable  themes. 
The  topics  selected  by  M.  Gocquerel 
cannot,  of  course,  be  more  remarkable 
for  variety  than  those  of  other  clergy- 
men. Hb  range,  like  that  of  his 
brethren,  is  limited,  yet  he  contrives, 
by  his  riohness  of  thought,  the  fulness 
with  which  he  grasps  his  subject,  his 
brilliancy  of  diction,  the  newness  of 
his  mode  of  combining  and  developing 
his  views,  to  give  each  a  tone  of  no- 
velty, of  which,  per  se,  it  possesses  not 
a  shadow.  A  very  great  advantage  is 
thus  gained — the  power  of  tlxing  at- 
tention to  questions  of  religious  and 
social  duty  which,  hackneyed  as  they 
necessarily  are,  would,  if  presented  in 
a  less  attractive  form,  be  impatiently 
listened  to.  His  fertility  is  wonder- 
ful, fbr  though  preaching,  as  he  does 
almost  every  Sunday  in  iho  year,  an 
extemporaneous  sermon  of  a  mean 
length  of  an  hour,  those  who  watch 
him  closest  are  unable  to  detect  any 
self-plagiarism  or  repetition  in  his  nu- 
merous discourses.  The  solidity  of  his 
matter  does  not  suffer  by  its  exuber- 
ance. His  reasoning  is  dose,  and  if, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  his 
argupaentations  sometimes  fail  to  con- 
vince, the  failure  cannot  be  ascribed 
either  to  want  of  sonndness  in  his  pre- 
mises, or  of  logical  justness  in  his  con- 
clusions. The  weakness  to  he  detect- 
ed in  bis  trains  of  reasoning  springs 
from  his  being  too  discursive,  from  his 
multitude  of  allusions  overpowering 
the  arguments  he  strives  to  strengthen. 
Into  this  fault  he  is  betrayed  by  a 
fondness  for  display,  as  far  as  we  can 
JudgOj  of  his  eru(&tion  and  scientifie 
attainments.  Though  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent excusable,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  such  display  can  be  with  diffi- 
culty endured.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  M.  Gocquerel  exceeds  it  when,  in 
a  single  sermon,  he  introduces,  as  we 
have  known  him  to  do,  allusions  from 
pelitieal  economy,  pathology,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  archaeology  ?  To  tms 
affectation  of  omni-scienee  are  now  and 
then  saorifioed  clearness  and  apposite- 
ness.  An  expression  to  which  he  is 
plainly  attached  is  la  science  dans  ses 
demiires  dicouvertes.  By  its  use  he 
renders  evident  his  anxiety  to  impress 
his  auditors  with  a  belief  that  in  the 
affairs  of  science  he  is  au  coyrant  tht 
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jour.  This  is  but  an  unworthy  ambi- 
tion in  a  preacher.  M.  Cocquerel 
should  remember  that  the  learned  lis- 
tener is  perfectly  aware  how  easily  a 
seemingly  profound  degree  of  know- 
ledge maybe  affected,  while  rude  minds 
are  tortured  witli  a  succession  of  enig- 
mas. The  antidote  for  this  bane  he  does 
not  possess.  We  mean  the  facility  of 
familiar  illustration,  that  powerful  in- 
strument for  rendering  abstruse  notions 
easily  intelligible,  and  hence  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  popular 
teaching. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  M. 
Cocquerel  is  eminently  successful.  To 
those  wearied  with  the  eternal  <'  firstly, 
secondly,  lastly,  and  to  conclude*'  of 
the  minority  of  preachers,  the  change 
to  the  purely  classical  division  of  Ms 
discourses  is  truly  delightful.   Nor  let 
it  be  supposed,  thatin  following  the  clas- 
sical model — in  as  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  pulpit  oratory — M.  Cocquerel  falls 
into  the  easy  error  of  hyperdivision^ 
or  that4n  the  abundance  of  minor  ra- 
mifications he  loses  sight  of  the  main 
trunk,  the  leading  element  of  his  ser- 
mon.    Pulpit  orators  have  as  one  of 
their  privileges  an  admirable  means  of 
proving  the  closeness  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  fundamental  topic — 
namely,  the  introduction  of  the  text 
^  they  are  employed  in  illustrating  and 
'  explaining.      M.    Cocquerers  excel- 
lence in  this  way  forms  one   of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  his  ora- 
tory.     The  happy  manner  in  which 
he  occasionally  throws  light  on  the 
meaning  of  an  entire  division  of  his 
discourse,  and  manifests  his  unity  of 
design   through   the  whole,  by  the 
simple  recital  of  his  few  words  of  text, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
have   experienced   its    pleasing    and 
powerful  effect.     Nor  do  we  remem- 
ber any  writer  or  speaker  who  is  in 
this  respect  comparable  with  him  but 
our  poet  Young.     The  striking  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  of  the  **  Night 
Thoughts'*  frequently  recapitulates  in 
a  single  terse  sentence,  of  which  each 
word  is  big  with  meaning,  the  matter 
of  a  whole  paragraph,  nerhaps  is  weU 
known  to  tue  lovers  of  that  genuine 
poet.  But  there  is  one  difference  m  thb 
respect  between  the  orator  and  the 
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writer.  The  former  u  obliged  to  limit 
his  disquisition  to  the  scope  of  his  text, 
the  latter  to  adopt  his  concluding  phrase 
to  the  bygone  details ;  the  one — to  bor- 
row an  illustration  from  music — in- 
vents the  variations  for  the  theme,  the 
other  points  out  from  the  variations 
the  theme  that  furnished  them. 

The  exordium  is  a  portion  of  his 
sermon  to  which  M.  Cocquerel  devotes 
especial  care.     He  never  omits  it  or 
clumsily  plunges  at  once  in  medias 
res.  It  is,  with  rare  exceptionSy  beau- 
tifully managed  so  as  to  enlai]ge  the  au- 
ditor's conception  of  the  bearing  of  the 
text.    Very  frequently  it  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  some  point  of  philosophy 
with  which  the  subject  is  naturally 
connected.    Thus,  for  example,  in  a 
discourse  on  the  beautifid  passage  in 
Ecdesiastes,  'Ml  y  a  un  temps  de  nai- 
tre  et  un  temps  de  mourir,"  tho  exor- 
dium embraced  an  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  time,  proofs  of  the  impos- 
sibility draught  save  the  Eternal  him- 
self to  comprehend  eternity,  while  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  comprehen- 
sion was  shown  to  be  attainable  by 
man  from  a  consideration  of  ages,  gen- 
erations, periods  and  cycles  of  time. 
Of  these  tne  preacher  went  on  to  point 
out  the  life  of  man  as  one,  and  to  show 
that  its  extremes,  birth  and  death, 
furnished  matter  for  meditation,  not 
only  as  events  in  human  destiny,  but 
as  acts  of  the  divine  will. .  In  this  last 
statement  lay  the  enunciation  of  the 
subject,  including,  as  is  evident,  the 
division.     Then  followed,  to  continue 
our  illustration  of  his  method,  from 
this  discourse,  the  explicative  and  ar- 
gumentative part.     In  these  the  im- 
portance aud  solemnity  of  the  opening 
and  closing  scenes  of  life  were  expa- 
tiated on.     An  allusion  to  the  univer- 
sality of  death  naturally  sprung  from 
these  considerations,  and  Uie  equality 
of  all  men  in  tliis  one  respect,  at  least, 
was  strongly  dwelt  on.     The  folly  of 
establishing  distinctions  of  rank,  spite 
of  this  "  profonde  ressembiance  *^  be- 
tween all  men,  was  denounced  with 
the  strongest  of  those  arguments  that 
ingenuity  has  been  able  to  devise  for 
the  support  of  a  glaring  fallacy.  Like 
St  Paul,  said  our  orator,  we  brought 
nothing  into  the  world  and  can  take 
nothing  away.* 


*  Boasuet  thought  differently,  m  appears  from  the  following  beautiful  pMtoge : — 
"  C'est  uue  consolation  en  morant  de  laisser  son  nom  en  eetime  parmi  lea  homnes, 
et  de  tons  leg  biens  humalns  c'ett  le  aeul  que  la  mart  ne  p^t  npv#  rapit,**  The  onljr 
one,  but  in  its  very  loneUneBS  how  great  I 
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In  the  sermon  of  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  furnish  a  skeleton^  M. 
Cocquercl  introduced  no  strictly />a/^- 
tic  part.  This  was  rather  extraordi- 
nary, as  his  usual  habit  had  been,  even 
were  there  less  fair  grounds  for  doing 
so  than  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
engraft  on  his  argument  some  moving 
phrases  on  death  and  the  tomb.  The  use 
of  the  pathetic  in  the  pulpit  as  an  instru- 
ment in  enforcing  argument  is»  in  our 
minds,  perfectly  fair  ;  there  are  situa- 
tions where  a  speaker  should  labour  to 
convince  the  reason  alone> — ^but  the  pul- 
pit, where  are  exposed  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  that  has  been  rightly  de- 
scribed as  a  matter  more  of  the  heart 
than  the  head,  is  not  one  of  these. 
We  question,  however,  the  judicious- 
ness of  allotting  a  fixed  place  in  a  ser- 
mon for  the  introduction  of  a  pathetic 
part.  When  told  beforehand  to  be 
ready  to  be  moved,  we  require  much 
more  to  rouse  our  softer  emotions  than 
]  f  taken  by  surprise.  It  might  do  well 
for  Mark  Antony  to  exclaim,  '<if  you 
have  ie&T3,  prepare  to  shed  them  now,** 
—he  knew  thoroughly  the  audience 
he  addressed,  he  had  the  means  of 
measuring  the  extent  of  the  cause  for 
feeling,  he  knew  the  self-interests 
of  his  hearers  were  bound  up  with  that 
cause,  that  in  them  lay  the  all-suffi- 
cient ''  motive  and  the  cue  for  pas- 
sion,*' but  with  the  pulpit  orator  the 
case  is  widely  different.  Ordinary 
preachers  especially,  whose  powers 
are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable 
them  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  suc- 
cess of  an  effort,  should  bear  this  in 
mind.  A  failure  is  much  less  remark- 
ed when  unheralded  than  when  usher- 
ed in  with  pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  peroration  of  M.  Cocquerers 
sermons  usually  consists  of  inferences* 
moral  and  religious,  from  the  preced- 
ing argument.  Among  the  conse- 
quences pointed  out  as  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  birth  and  death  are  "  two 
acts  of  the  will  of  God,**  was  the  im- 
possibility of  a  redundancy  of  popula- 
tion. The  Malthusian  doctrines  were 
hereupon  pithily  denounced. 

The  language  of  this  preacher  is 
pure  and  perspicuous,  as  fr6e  from 
timid  periphrases  as  from  obscure 
brevity.  Ornate  without  being  florid* 
it  occasionally  rises  to  sublimity,  and 
never  descends  to  colloquial  vtilg^^ 
— sometimes  soaring  in  the  clouds*  it 
never  grovels  in  the  mire.  In  adopt- 
ing thia  style  he  at  onoe  proves  the  ex- 
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cellence  of  his  taste*  and  avoids  a  rock: 
on  which  no  few  public  speakers*  and 
among  them  clergymen*  split.  The 
sort  of  antithetic  style  thus  eschewed 
by  M.  Cocquerel  is  a  favourite  artifice 
with  certain  orators,  whose  chief  re- 
cipe for  "  murdering  sleep  *'  in  a 
drowsy  audience  lies  in  producing 
startling  incongruities.  To  such  clap- 
trap trickery  he  has  no  need  to  de- 
scend. His  metaphors*  however*  are 
occasionally  strained*  and  hardly  pos- 
sess the  essential  merit  of  such  orna- 
ments— ^their  rising  naturally  from  the 
subject.  Bold  figures  are  said*  and 
perhaps  justly*  to  be  the  orthodox  lan- 
guage of  passion*  but*  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe*  M.  Cocquerel 
gives  no  evidence  of  a  right  to  claim* 
on  this  score*  indulgence  for  his  use 
of  them.  There  is,  however,  a  solemn 
poesy  about  them  and  his  imagery 
generally  which  would  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  defects. 

His  voice  is  usually  melodious,  but 
when  strenuously  exerted  becomes 
somewhat  harsh.  It  is  capable  of  a 
fair  degree  of  variety  and  intonation. 
His  enunciation  is  in  the  main  distinct* 
though  occasionally  spoiled  by  an  ap- 
proach to  mouthing.  His  level  pas- 
sages* too,  are  sometimes  uttered  with 
such  force  that  the  more  energetic 
ones  cause  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
in  the  Ibteners*  from  the  physical 
exertion  requisite  in  their  delivery. 
There  are  certain  words,  too* — among 
them  the  closing  Amen  of  his  sermon — 
that  he  intonates  in  a  manner  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  to  English  ears*  and* 
so  far  as  we  can  judge*  unwarranted 
by  the  usual  accentuation  of  the  French 
language. 

His  gesture  and  action  are  graceful 
to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed ;  but  his 
frequent  changes  of  facial  expression 
appear  to  us  of  doubtful  propriety. 
The  contortion  of  feature*  with 
which  he  expresses  scorn — the  horror 
and  affright  of  countenance*  retraction 
of  the  body,  uplifting  and  tremulous 
movement  of  the  hands*  by  which  he 
seeks  to  convey  certain  emotions*  seem 
to  us  artifices  beneath  the  dignified 
calmness  which  ought  to  be  a  primary 
characteristic  of  pulpit  oratory.  A 
theatrical  air  is  by  these  peculiarities 
given  to  the  speaker's  delivery*  which 
presses  on  an  English  judgment*  even 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  national  manners*  at 
approaeUag  the  profiwe.  And  it  if 
2t 
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rather  ft  striking  fact  that  in  France, 
where  stage  gesticulation  scarcely  ever 
outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  the 
action  of  the  pulpit  —  particularly 
among  the  Papist  priesthood — should 
exhibit  frequent  examples  of  unnatu- 
ral gesture.  Whereas  in  this  country, 
ftn  icy  coldness  of  manner  is  but  too 
common  in  the  deliTery  of  our  ser- 
mons, while  on  the  stage  we  are  all 
rant  and  physical  riolcnce.  Spite  of 
these  drawbacks  M.  Cocquerel  s  deli- 
very is  commanding,  dignifled  for  the 
most  part,  and  undoubtedly  as  near 
perfection  as  that  of  any  IWing  public 
speaker  we  haye  had  occasion  to  hear. 
Having  thus  given  a  picture  of  M. 
Cocquerel  as  he  appears  in  the  pulpit 
— In  mere  tracery  we  admit— it  is  na- 
tural to  enquire  whether  he  attains  the 
true  end  of  oratory— in  a  word,  whe- 
ther he  persuades.  Our  own  expe- 
rience would  answer  In  the  negative, 
and  we  incline  to  think  our  own  repre- 
sents the  general.  That  our  feelings 
on  the  question  are  well-founded  ap- 
pears the  more  likely  from  considering 
some  of  his  peculiarities  which  arcl 
priori  calculated  to  weaken  his  effect- 
iveness as  a  persuader.  Thus,  atten- 
tively observed,  he  will  be  found  defi- 
cient in  heartfelt  warmth ;  his  words 
neTer  seem  to  roll  forth  as  verce  voces 
ab  imo  pectore.  He  seems  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  persuasive  oratory, 
that  to  persuade  others  we  must  our- 
selves seem  persuaded — si  vis  me  Here 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi*  Who 
will  be  roused  into  strong  belief  by 
one  whose  own  faith  in  his  credence 
seems  only  lukewarm, 'by  one  who 
seems  never  to  forget  self  in  his  sub- 
ject, by  one  who  is  devoid  of  enthu- 
siasm ?  His  failure  as  a  persuader  does 
not  arise  from  any  deficiency  in  force 
of  expresion,  of  variety  of  manner,  of 
energy  of  delivery.  Our  previous 
sketcn  sufficiently  proves  this.  It 
springs  from  the  single  fact  that  the 
preacner*s  own  mind  appears  com- 
pletely unmoved  at  times  when  the  na- 
ture of  hu  theme,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  treated  it,  would  otherwise 
insure  the  liveliest  emotion  in   his 


hearers.  Among  the  petty  circnm< 
stances  that  betray  the  real  condition 
of  his  mind,  we  may  instance  his  sud- 
den depressions  of  voice,  abrupt  changes 
of  manner,  and  unnatural  transitlom 
of  tone— not,  we  allow,  of  language— 
from  solemnity  to  lightness.  These 
affectations,  as  the  similar  ones  occur- 
ring in  some  of  Byron's  works,  maj  | 
prove  power  of  a  certain  sort,  it  i« 
true,  but  they  evince  a  want  of  refined 
taste,  as  well  as  of  correct  iadgmcnt, 
for  they  annoy  rather  than  please  tho^e 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Agaio, 
there  is  a  slavish  attention  to  grace  in 
M.  Cocquerel — a  studied  preparation 
of  his  very  robes,  so  that  their  fall  sh ill 
harmonize  with  such  changes  as  he 
meditates  in  the  poise  of  his  arms  and 
person — which  snows  that  the  spirit 
IS  not  where  the  words  are. — We  re- 
collect a  circumstance  that  capitally 
illustrates  our  strictures.  On  one  oc- 
casion while  delivering  a  seeminglf 
most  impassioned  passage,  a  bouk 
chanced  to  fall  from  the  reading- de^k 
underneath  the  pulpit.  Immediatflj 
on  its  fall  the  preacher  leaned  for  war  Ja, 
looked  about  in  different  direction?, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  of  hii 
investigation,  looked  up  again,  having 
all  the  time  continued,  without  the  mo^: 
trifling  change,  the  emphasis  of  man- 
ner, and  encrgjr  of  tone  adapted  for 
the  sentences  in  delivery.  Had  his 
mind  been  as  wrapt  in  his  subject  as  a 
superficial  observer.  Judging  from  his 
manner  alone,  would  have  supposed, 
the  desk  itself  might  have  fallen  to 
pieces  without  his  ever  hearing  it. 

It  is  from  these  causes  that  a  well- 
known  English  clergyman  at  Paris 
who  is  in  every  attribute  of  intellect, 
condition,  and  physical  qualification  a 
very  pigmy  compared  with  M.  Coc- 
querel, Is  yet  his  superior  in  tbe  power 
of  persuading.  Be  his  doctrines  right 
or  wrong,  he  seems  convinced  of  their 
truth,  and  advocates  them  with  a  per- 
tinacious bigotry  that  passes  for  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  in  consequence  ha5 
a  devoted  fiock.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  addition  to  thi$ 
element  of  persuasion  he  has  another 
advantage  over  M.  Cocquerel,  tending. 


*  A  maxim  the  truth  of  which  has  been  aokoowledgsd  \fs  all  nstiooB.  Take  for 
•xamplM : — **  n  persuadait,  parcequ'il  pBraiwait  toigoors  penraadi.  VoLTAiaa  Siidede 
Zouis  2JF* 

"  Zu  uberseugcn 
F«lit  keinem  Ubeneugten  •hwer'^.^ScHiLLu'i  Don  Sarhi. 
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though  in  a  way  scarcely  honourable 
to  himself  or  his  hearers,  to  the  same 
end.  He  flatters  the  bad  and  envious 
feelings  of  the  many,  by  teaching  with 
bittemessj  if  not  with  talent^  one  of  the 
most  uncharitable^  corrupt  and  nnphi- 
losophical  of  priestly  dogmas — the 
doctrine  of  the  elect. 

Were  we  required  to  sum  up  In  a 
few  words  our  opinion  of  M.  Coo- 
querel  as  an  orator,  we  should  say — 
founding  our  judgment  on  the  general 
run  of  his  sermons,  and  setting  aside 
some  of  his  most  faultless  efforts — that 
he  rather  possesses  facility  in  the  use 
of  words  than  eloquence,  that  he  is 
rather  a  brilliant  declaimer  than  a 
successful  persuader,  that  he  delights 
the  fancy  but  fails  to  enrapture  the 
heart,  that  he  arouses  thought  but 
rarely  eonyinces  the  judgment,  while 
the  effect  he  produces  is  powerful  but 
it  is  temporary,  dasaling  but  not  solid. 
It  is  true  he  interests  and  agitates  the 
feelings  of  his  auditory,  but  he  sends 
no  great  truths  home  to  the  heart,  for 
though  his  general  pictures  are  just 
and  powerful,  he  neglects  that  indivi- 
dual  application  of  them  by  which 
each  man  is  shown  that  he  may  feel 
himself  personally  drawn.  He  seems 
to-^  strain  after  effect  rather  than  to 
labour  at  enforcing  his  reasonings  or 
establbhing  his  doctrine.  In  fine  his 
oratory  is  of  a  kind  better  calculated 


to  confirm  the  disciple,  than  to  allure 
the  proselyte,  more  fitted  to  illustrate 
the  beauties  of  his  own,  than  to  expose 
the  blemishes  of  opposing  faith. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties  M.  Cocquerel  is  above  all 
praise.  In  him  those  who  require 
spiritual  or  temporal  adviee  ever  find 
one  who  enters  into  idl  their  feelings, 
rather  with  the  tender  regard  of  a  near 
relative,  than  with  the  cold  formality 
of  one  who  is  fulfilling  a  professional 
duty*  His  benevolence  is  aetive  and 
persevering,  and  if  his  instructions  on 
this  topic  are  forcible,  his  example  is 
not  less  so. 

His  published  works  consist  of  some 
volumes  of  Sermons ;  Esquisses  po^ 
tiqnes  de  I'ancien  Testament;  Deux 
Lettres  stur  le  SystSme  Hitfroglyphlque 
de  Champollion  consid^r^  dans  ses 
Rapports  aveo  TEcritarei  ftc. ;  Bio- 
graphie  Saor^e.  The  latter  work  Is 
a  dictionary  of  persenages  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  giv- 
ing their  biblical  history,  an  explana- 
tion of  sneb  difiScnlties  as  it  may  pre- 
sent, and  a  view  of  their  chatacter  and 
conduct.  We  may  return  to  this  pro- 
duction, whieh  is  worthy  of  notice  for 
the  diligence  and  good  faltlj  manifested 
in  its  compiladoUi  the  luminonsness  of 
its  religious  views,  and  the  power  with 
whieh  they  are  expressed* 
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SUGOESTKD  BY  MR  WALL's  PAINTING  OP  THE  PAtt$  Ot  NIAqAAA. 

Oft  have  I  stood  in  fancv  on  the  shore 

Of  Niagara,  and  with  moistened  eye 

Peered  through  imamnary  mists  to  spy 
The  wall  of  waters  and  the  boiling  floor— 
But  never  hath  it  been  my  chance  before 

To  see  in  work  of  hand  or  fantasy. 

Old  Ocean  tumbling  thus  from  middle  sky.-^ 
Hark  I  heard  ye  not  the  solid  thunderous  roar  ? 
Even  while  I  gaze,  methinks  the  scene  grows  ddrk. 

Save  where  yon  light  flashed  past  the  blasted  t)i|i6 ; 
It  nears,  it  kindles— 'tis  a  bteinj  bark— 

Lo !  o'er  the  Horse-shoe's  foamy-crested  Hiife, 
Sped  like  a  shot-star  to  destruction's  mark, 

Down  to  perdition  flames  the  Caroline  I 

S*  F 

JDMMifi,  AprU,  1838. 
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I  WAS  engaged,  the  other  evening 
on  that  learned  treatise  of  the  Jesuit 
Nuqaetiua,  "  De  Physiognomia  Hu- 
mana," when,  yielding  to  a  pleasant 
'  drowsiness  which  had  been  creeping 
over  me  throughout  that  long  chapter 
on  Noses  occurring  towards  the  middle 
of  the  second  book,  I  lay  back  in 
my  chair  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  weight  of  my 
spectacles,  increased  by  the  posidon 
in  which  my  head  reclined*  had  sug- 
gested a  corresponding  train  of  thought, 
or  that  my  fancy  naturally  followed 
the  subject  on  which  my  judgment 
had  been  just  employed,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  had  scarce  closed  my  eyes  when 
I  began  to  dream  that  by  some  dread- 
ful accident  I  had  lost  my  nose. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  re- 
peating what  any  person  of  sensitive 
mind  will  so  readily  conceive ;  I  mean 
my  distress  at  finding  myself  deprived 
of  this  highly  useful  and  ornamental 
organ.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  for 
some  time  deploring  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  me,  I  sent  for  a 
surgeon  of  eminence  who  had  made 
the  restoration  of  the  nose  his  particu- 
lar study,  and  had  acquired  a  deser- 
vedly high  reputation  in  that  branch 
of  practice.  He  came,  I  thought, 
and  producing  a  case  of  instruments 
— I  leave  the  reader  to  Imagine  how 
1  shuddered — ^proceeded  to  explain  the 
process  of  restoration. 

"  We  must  first,"  sidd  he,  exhibit- 
ing  a  small  article  in  silver,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  straddle,  "  insert  this 
substitute  for  the  pons,  or  bridge  of 
the^  nose ;  then  lap  it  on  either  side 
with  adequate  portions  of  live  flesh 
cut  from  the  humeri,  nates,  or  other 
muscular  parts  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  learned  Taliaco- 
tlus,  modelling  these  as  we  go  along 
to  the  required  shape ;  and,  findly, 
strip  a  sufficiency  of  the  cutis  with  its 
pellide  from  the  forehead  to  give  our 
work  an  exterior.  The  scarification 
of  the  frontal  integuments  will,  it  is 
true,  be  somewhat  painful ;  but  not 
very  much  more  so  than  from  an  ordi- 
nary blister ;  and  in  about  six  weeks, 
I  think  I  may  promise  a  sufficient 
growth  of  skin  to  enable  you  to  wear 
your  hat  again.  So,  sir,  we  had  better 
proceed  with  the  operation.     May  I 


ask  what  particular  shape  you  would 
wish  your  new  nose  to  be  ?*' 

"  Oh — aa  like  my  old  one  ss  poi- 
sible." 

"  Very  natural*  air,"  replied  tbe 
Doctor,  **  but  never  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  1  shall, 
you  are  aware,  require  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  tbe  former  organ  before  I 
begin." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  it  wa«  u 
ordinary  sort  of  nose — ^tbat  is,  it  was*" 

In  fact,  I  found  to  my  great 

consternation  that  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten what  my  old  nose  was  like. 

"  Was  it  aquilinoy  sir,"  asked  the 
Doctor,  **  or  Grecian ;  or  was  it  i 
cocked  nose?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Doctor/ 1 
replied,  **  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  re- 
collect any  thing  about  it.  I  can  onlj 
say  that  my  general  impressioo  of  it 
is,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  sort  (^ 
goodish  kind  of  nose,  just  such  as  joq 
might  expect  from  the  general  style 
of  my  face." 

**  But  allow  me  to  put  you  in  mind, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor  with  i 
slight  smile,  "  that  your  face  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  said  to  have  any  stjie. 
The  style  of  your  face  will  depend 
altogether  on  the  style  of  the  noeeyoa 
determine  on ;  for,  indeed,  the  nose 
may  properly  be  called  the  stylus,  gno- 
mon, fit  index  of  the  countenance.  lo 
fact,  I  may  say  you  have  it  dov  Ia 
your  power  to  have  any  style  of  face 
you  please.*' 

At  this  mometit  a  tap  came  to  tbe 
door,  and  immediately  aAer  a  little 
gentleman,  in  the  court  dress  of  tiie 
last  century,  entered  the  room,  and 
bowing,  presented  me  with  a  card  od 
which  was  written  "  Signer  Aqnilino." 
There  was  something  so  very  peculiar 
in  his  appearance  that  I  totally  forgot 
the  presence  of  the  Doctor  from  tbe 
moment  he  came  in.  He  was  a  bigb- 
featured  fierce-looking  little  fellov, 
and  walked  with  an  erect  and  martial 
air ;  but  what  was  most  extraordioanF 
was  the  general  contour  of  his  fi^e; 
for  although  he  seemed  to  me,  wheo 
I  looked  hard  at  him,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  smart  figure  of  a  sooail 
man  in  red  satin  breeches  and  black 
silk  stockings,  yet,  whenever  I  took 
my  eyes  partially  off  him,  so  as  to  have 
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him,  as  it  were,  half  in  and  half  out 
of  my  sphere  of  Tision,  the  whole  out- 
line of  his  person  would  become  indis- 
tinct for  a  moment,  and  then  take  a 
sudden  resemblance  to  a  great  hooked 
nose  of  that  sort  usually  called  the 
Roman  ;  then,  again,  the  minute  I 
fixed  my  eyes  full  upon  him,  his  linea- 
ments would  revert  to  their  fohmer 
figure  and  consistence. 

it  is  one  peculiar  characteristic  of 
dreaming,  that  the  most  extraordinary 
transformations  rarely  affect  us  with 
surprise.  You  will  meet  a  person  in 
your  dream  as  unlike  himself  as  any 
thing  can  be,  yet  you  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  himself  and  no  other,  and 
bis  masquerade  appearance  will  give 
you  no  concern  in  the  world.  1  there- 
fore did  not  feel  the  least  emotion 
when  I  perceived,  as  I  immediately 
did,  that  this  was  the  Nose  Aquiline 
come  to  wait  upon  me  in  propria  per^ 
sona,  I  begged  he  would  take  a  seat, 
and  set  myself  in  a  polite  manner  to 
hear  what  iie  had  to  say. 

"  Having  been  informed,  sir,**  said 
the  Signor,  seating  himself  opposite  to 
me,  •*  that  you  are  at  present  in  want 
of  a  nose,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
waiting  on  you ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  succeed  my 
lamented  kinsman  who  lately  occupied 
that  distinguished  place  between  your 
eyes." 

"  Signor,"  said  I,  entering  at  once 
into  the  spirit  of  his  application,  "  you 
find  me  very  peculiarly  situated .  I  had 
a  nose  a  few  days  ago  which  not  only 
answered  all  my  ordinary  purposes  per- 
fectly well,  but  even  went  a  consider- 
able way,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
in  giving  me  the  regards  of  the  most 
amiable  of  her  sex.  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion beyond  keeping  the  same  plaee  in 
her  good  graces  which  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  attain  to  with  that  organ ;  and 
could  I  but  recollect  its  shape,  I  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  a  restoration  in 
fac  simile.  But  unfortunately,  Sig- 
nor Aquilino,  its  whole  shape  and  cha- 
racter have  totally  escaped  my  me- 
mory ;  and,  as  I  am  here  among 
strangers,  who  never  saw  me  but  as 
you  see  me  now,  and  have  no  time  to 
send  to  my  friends  in  Ireland  for  a 
written  description,  plan,  or  projection 
of  the  missing  part  of  my  countenance, 
lest  the  progress  of  cicatrization^  you 
perceive,  should  interfere  with  the  in- 
corporating process  on  which  its  re- 
storation is  to  be  founded — I  am  re- 
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duced  to  the  necessity  of  making  my 
election  among  the  different  varieties 
of  the  nose  at  large,  and  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  entertaining  pro- 
posals from  you,  Signori  or  from  any 
other  member  of  the  Nasal  family." 

''  Believe  me,  sir,"  replied  the  Sig- 
nor, taking  snuff  and  assuming  an  air 
of  considerable  dignity,  "  I  am  happy 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunity 
yon  now  enjoy  of  making  yourself 
possessor  of  one  of  the  most  desirable 
features  within  the  whole  circle  of 
physiognomy.  I  am  not  egotistical, 
sir,  but  as  many  pretenders  are  abroad, 
and  will  doubtless  besiege  you  with 
their  importunities  so  soon  as  this  va- 
cancy becomes  generally  known,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that 
I  am  the  only  head  and  representative 
of  the  name  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  may 
mention,  that  in  the  great  case  *  £i/es 
versus  Nose,'  in  Cowper*s  Reports,  I 
was  sole  defendant.  Self-respect,  as 
well  as  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
public,  obliges  me  to  put  gentlemen  on 
their  guard.  There  is  an  audacious 
person,  who  calls  himself  Count  Bel- 
vldere,  who  has  long  imposed  upon 
the  credulity  of  people  of  taste,  al- 
leging I  know  not  what  absurd  claims, 
in  right  of  what  he  calls  the  '  ideal.' 
I  do  not  deny  that  if  the  world  were  a 
picture  and  sculpture  gallery  he  would 
be  a  dbtinguished  personage;  but 
speaking  of  things  as  they  exist,  his 
claims  upon  the  human  countenance 
are  altogether  visionary.  There  again 
is  a  ridiculous  fellow,  a  Monsieur  le 
Si  me,  who  might  rule  the  roast  very 
well  in  a  community  of  apes,  but 
whose  pretensions  to  represent  the  first 
feature  on  the  face  of  mankind  are  lu- 
dicrous. You  would  laugh,  sir,  did  I 
tell  you  of  some  other  of  my  rivals ; 
such  as  Von  Snob,  a  Dutch  boor; 
Master  Bottlenose,  an  English  bump- 
kin ;  and  one  0*Cock,  an  Irish  vid- 
garian  of  unrivalled  impudence.  But, 
sir,  I  will  have  done  with  these  per- 
sons and  speak  for  myself.  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  to  have  met  with  a  gentleman 
of  your  devotion  to  the  ladies.  I  am 
myself  of  an  amorous  disposition — ah, 
cruel  La  Retrouss^,**  and  the  Signor 
sighed  in  a  very  natural  and  touching 
manner ;  "  and  this  community  of  feel- 
ing,** continued  he,  "  will  much  en- 
hance the  pleasure  I  shall  experience 
in  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  your 
fondest. wishes:  for  this  I  can  confi- 
dently promise  you.'* 
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«  Alaii  Signer,"  I  replied,  "  who 
can  count  with  certainty  on  the  ca- 
pricious tastes  of  a  woman  ?  We  show 
ourselves  to  them,  and  we  talk  to 
them,  and  other  means  of  gaining 
them  we  have  none:  And  who  can 
tell,  I  say,  how  the  change  of  so  im- 
portant an  object  of  sight  may  offend 
a  lady's  eye,  or  how  an  unaccustomed 
twang  in  the  Tehide  of  thought  mav 
destroy  the  effisct  of  sentiments  which 
were  once  as  sweet  as  they  were  fami- 
liar to  her  ear  ?" 

''  So  far  as  your  influence  with  the 
fair  sex  is  concerned,**  replied  the  Sig- 
ner, "  set  your  mhid  at  rest.  Let 
me  but  lead  the  van  of  your  personal 
attractions,  and  you  are  irreustible*  *' 

«<  How  is  that,  Signer  ?  instruct  nra 
in  your  reasons.** 

<'  First,  then,"  said  Aquiline,  «'  to 
give  my  reasons  in  a  logical  manner  t 
uiere  is  no  quality  under  Heaven  which 
women  do  so  admire  in  a  man  as  va- 
lour; either,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
surmises,  because  they  love  to  hold 
safe  in  their  arms  one  who  hath  es- 
caped thither  out  of  so  many  dangers, 
or  as  Asheneeus  hath  It" — here  per- 
ceiving that  the  Signer  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  I  drew  my  chair 
closer  to  him^  in  doing  which  I  lost  his 
second  quotation,  but  took  him  up  as 
he  proceeded—"  whereas  he  who  hath 
even  the  most  equivocal  sign  of  valour 
about  him,  tie  matter  how  hirsute^ 
rude,  and  unpolished  a  Brontes  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  such  as  a 
great  scar  on  his  fhce,  received  in  the 
Wars,  or  an  arm  bandaged  from  a 
wound  in  a  recent  duel,  though  he 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  wars 
against  his  will,  and  had  fought  the 
duel  while  he  was  drunk,  and  so  only 
pot-valiant,  shall  be  better  received  of 
a  roomi\il  of  ladies  than  your  hand- 
somest fellow,  who  is  knovm  to  have 
the  least  distaste  for  the  smell  of 
powder.  But  ho  yrho  carries  on  his 
countenance  the  Very  index  and  token 
of  a  valiant  heart,  i  mean  an  arched, 
cmbattlted^  salient,  and  eagle-like  nose, 
he  shall  have  need  fbr  neither  patch 
nor  bandage,  but  simply  showrog  hfs 
noble  feature,  though  he  do  but  ad- 
vance it  an  inch  past  the  door,  he 
Bhall  say  vmi,  tisus  sHWi,  t>ici;  fbr 
tosuf^ly  there  will  not  be  a  female 
heurt  among  all  present  which  he  trill 
ttot  have  captivated." 

*»  But,  granting  the  influence  of  va- 
lour on  the  female  heart,'*  said  I, 
*'  how  do  you  show,  Signor,  that  the 
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aquiline  nose  is  a  certain  index  of  that 
quality  ?** 

"  Sir,    it   is    the    index    of  ail 
good  quaiities,'*    replied  the  Signor 
with  animation,  *^  of  valour,  magnaia- 
mity,  sagacity,  generosity,  and  blood- 
royal  ;  and  this  I  prove,  on  principles 
of  pure  induction,  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations extending  from  the  present 
time  to  the  age  of  the  great  Alexander. 
For,  not  to  weary  you  with  a  host  of 
minor  authorities,  what  says  Aristotle r 
— they,  says  he,  whom  we  Greeks  ctU 
Gryfi,  or  Griffins,  from  their  beaked 
noses,  be  of  the  nature  of  the  eagle, 
the  king  of  birds,  that  is  of  a  soaring, 
generous,  courageous,  and  predaeeoui 
nature ;  which  opinion,  doabtless,  did 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  that  great 
naturalist  without  long   and  cnrioui 
observation.     Again,  concerning  Cy- 
rus, who  was  a  pink  and  pattern  for 
all  prince-like  qualities,  we  are  assured 
by  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  that  he 
was  of  a  great  and  crooked  noBe,a& 
did  become  his  noble  nature.     Artax- 
erxes,  likewise,  as  once  might  be  seeo 
by  his  medallion  in  the  mnseum  of 
ATorta*s  brother,  was  a  prinee  o(  a 
most  eminent  feature.     So,  also,  was 
Antiochus,  the  magnanimous  Emperor 
of  Syria,  surnamed  the  Hawk  on  thb 
account ;  while  Justin  is  my  an^oritr 
that  that  noble  gentleman,  DcsnetriiJi 
Prince  of  the  same  empire,  was  a  con- 
spicuous Griffin — and  does  not  Dare:« 
Phrygius  say  as  much  for  NeopCole. 
mus,  and  Suetonius  fbr  Servius  Galha, 
and  finally,  to  conclude  the  ancient^ 
have  we  not  the  testimony  of  Nice* 
pherus,  that  the  apostle  Paul  himself 
was  of  a  neat  and  agile  person,  small- 
headed,  high-browed,  thick-bearded, 
and  of  a  Mr  hooked  nose?     Agaio, 
among  the  modems,  what  says  Jo  vins? 
'  The  three  most  magnanimous  mou- 
arehs  of  history'  says  he,  '  namdr, 
Mahomet,  the  second  Sultan  of  the 
Turks'  (to  whom  he  might  have  added 
Selira,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  and  Solr- 
man  the  Magnifteent),  «  Charles  V. 
Bmperor    of  Spain,   Germany,  and 
the  Low   Countries,  and  Francis  1. 
King  of  France,  all  three  wmv  Grif- 
fins;  the  first,  in  parttciriar,  to  the 
extraordinary  degree,  that  his  nose 
did  usually  rest  upon  his  tipper  lip.' 
Again,  sir,  look  abroad  anieng  tin 
warriors  and  ornaments  of  the  world  in 
times  still  nearer  our  own.     BehoM 
the  great  and  good  King    WiUiam: 
his  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  me- 
mory is  but  the  meed  of  that  valour 
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and  wisdom  indicated  by  his  arcbedj 
eminent,  and  eagle-like  proboscis.  See 
what  a  graceful  curve  completes  the 
classic  profile  of  Napoleon :  what  a 
falciform,  embattled,  and  warlike  or- 
gan leads  the  van  of  Wellington's 
heroic  countenance:  what  a  salient 
and  irrepressible  index  of  the  aspiring 
60ul  within  starts  from  amid  the  inte^ 
Icctual  features  of  Grattan !  But  why- 
do  1  wcarv  you  with  an  accumulation 
of  examples? — all  brave,  and  great, 
and  wise  men  have  been  Griffins  since 
the  infancy  of  observation.  The  nose- 
aquiiine  is  destined  to  lead  to  victory 
and  fame  wherever  its  possessors  have 
the  courage  to  follow  it — it  is  the  mar- 
shal of  the  features,  the  captain  of  the 
countenance,  the  masterpiece  of  na- 
ture, and  the  glory  of  physiognomy.'* 

<*  Still,  Signer,"  I  replied,  «  these 
are  but  individud  examples." 

"  Ay,  but,"  replied  Aquiline,  "  I 
will  now  corroborate  these  individual 
examples,  by  showing  how  a  long  ob- 
servation of  such  has  resulted  in  so- 
lemn decrees  and  legislative  enact- 
ments, recognising  the  superiority  of 
the  uose-aqiuline  abote  all  others,  and 
that  among  some  of  the  wisest  nations 
the  world  ever  saw.  For,  first,  there 
is  the  negative  decree  of  the  old  Jewish 
law,  which,  as  you  may  read  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  forbids  any  one 
having  a  flat  nose  to  approach  the 
altar;  whereby  the  choice  evidently 
falls  on  such  as  have  either  straight  or 
hooked  noses ;  but  the  Jews  being 
peculiarly  an  aquiline  nose,  among 
whom  straight  noses  were  not  to  be 
found,  I  conclude,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  flat  nose  amounts  to  a  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  nose-aquiline ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  that  decree,  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  be  called  in  question. 
Again,  it  was,  as  Possldonius  explir 
eiUy  informs  us,  a  strict  and  immutable 
law  of  the  ancient  Persians,  a  people, 
also,  wise  in  their  generation,  that 
none  but  those  whose  noses  were  of 
this  commanding  and  magnificent  fi- 
gure should  Buceeed  to  the  kingly  dig- 
nity among  them;  so  that  not  only 
does  expedence  proclaim  this  fact  of 
the  superiority  of  the  nose-aquiline, 
bat  history  attests  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  it  from  |he  earliest  ages,  and 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions." 

**  Signer,"  said  I,  "you  speak  well 
and  scholar-like  %  nevertheless,  I  can- 
not so  much  commend  the  practice  of 


the  Persians  you  mention,  as  of  those 
Thracians  who  are  reported  (I  think 
it  is  by  Herodotus)  to  have  chosen  their 
monarchs  according  to  their  more  strict- 
Iv  phrenological  indications ;  allowing 
those  only  to  be  of  the  blood- royal  who 
had  knotty  or  gibbous  foreheads,  by 
which  I  understand  a  marked  devc- 
lopement  of  the  intellectual  organs, 
such  as  comparison,  eventuality, 
causality,  congruity,  and  individuality, 
qualities  very  fit  to  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  our  elective  monarch." 

"  That  these  Thracians  did  exhibit 
a  reasonable  shrewd  judgment,  quoad 
frontumt  or  so  far  forth  as  the  forehead 
is  concerned,  I  deny  not,"  replied  the 
Signer ;  "but  I  hold  that  had  they  con- 
fined their  search  for  mental  indica- 
tions to  the  organ  of  which  I  am  the 
representative,  they  would  have  taken 
the  matter  by,  as  I  may  say,  the  bet- 
ter handle.  For  although  observa- 
tion may  have  shown  that  these  gib- 
bosities of  the  forehead  have  some- 
times been  co- existent  with  an  excel- 
lent intellect,  yet  why  or  how  they 
have  been  or  ought  to  be  so,  cannot 
in  any  wise  be  determined  ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  nose,  the  reasons 
why  that  organ  should  be  the  index 
of  a  sagacious  mind,  a  valiant  heart, 
and  a  magnanimous  nature,  are  as  evi- 
dent in  theory  as  the  confiimation  of 
them  is  palpable  in  practice." 

"  Surely,  Signer,"  said  I,  "  when 
you  compare  the  exploded  dogmas  of 
Lavater  with  the  scientific  inductions 
of  Spurzheim  and  Gall  you  do  a  great 
ix^ustice."     - 

"  To  the  former,  I  admit,"  said 
Aquilino;  "  for,  as  X  shall  shortly 
prove,  the  former  is  a  legitimate 
science,  the  latter  but  a  handicraft." 

«  Proceed  then.  Signer,  with  your 
proofs,"  cried  I ;  "  and  first  your  rea- 
aons  why  a  hooked  nose  should  be  the 
index  of  a  sagacious  mind." 

"  The  nasal  functions,"  began  the 
Signer,  "  are  threefold ;  one  set  of 
them  having  to  do  with  Uie  olfactonr, 
another  with  the  respiratory,  and  the 
third  with  the  visual  oi^ana.  The 
fimctions  of  the  first  class  m  like  ma»< 
aer  are  twofold ;  first,  to  convey  the 
perception  of  those  odoriferous  parti- 
cles which  produce  the  sense  of  smell 
to  the  brain ;  and  secondly,  to  purf  e 
ihe  brain  itself  of  humours.  Now,  m 
the  hooked  nos0,  the  cavity,  ventricle, 
or  chamber  ia  which  the  odoriferoua 
particles  are  received  and  digested. 
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and  through  vhich  the  dndning  and 
cleansing  of  the  bead  Is  performed,  is 
larger  than  in  any  other,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  convexity  of  that  part  of 
its  roof  constituted  by  the  ridge  of  the 
nose,  whereby  a  greater  surface  of  the 
rete  mucosum  which  performs  the  dou- 
ble office  I  have  just  described,  is 
brought  into  play  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sensorium.  Those,  therefore,  who 
have  hooked  noses,  do  not  only  enjoy 
one  sense  in  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  but  have  the  organs  of  all 
their  other  senses,  nay,  as  it  is  alleged, 
of  thought  itself,  kept  in  a  much 
cleaner  and  more  efficient  state  than 
other  individuals  ;  whence,  doubtless, 
arose  that  opinion  among  the  ancients 
of  the  importance  of  being  well- nosed, 
which  we  find  indicated  in  their  appli- 
cation of  the  term  '  nasutus,'  as  hes- 
tus  explains  it,  to  such  as  do  most  sa- 
gaciously scent  and  smell  out  the  po- 
litic stratagems  of  other  men.  A  great 
confirmation  whereof  is  also  had  out 
of  Laurentiu9,  who  informs  us  that  tho 
old  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics 
did  formerly  signify  a  wise,  prudent, 
and  clear-headed  man,  by  the  sym- 
bolic representation  or  ideagraph  of  a 
nose." 

**  Now,  Signer,  your  proofs,  if  you 
please,  that  a  hooked  nose  is  the  index 
of  a  valiant  heart." 

''  Nothing  more  evident,"  replied 
Aquilino,  "  for,  first,  the  office  of  re- 
spiration is,  as  held  by  all  the  great 
physicians  of  antiquity,  ad  refrigeran- 
dum  cor,  for  the  cooling  and  ventilat- 
ing of  the  heart,  whereby  it  is  manifest 
that  the  more  expanded  and  capa- 
cious the  means  of  ventilation  are,  the 
more  need  for  these  cooling  and  re- 
creating visitations  the  yentiiated  thing 
must  have ;  hence  I  conclude  that  the 
hearts  of  such  men  as  have  great, 
hooked,  and  capacious  noses,  must 
needs  be  marvellous  hot,  which  is  a 
certain  prognostic  of  valour.  But  if, 
rejecting  the  testimonies  of  the  an- 
cients, we  deny  this  office  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  and  hold  instead,  with 
Harvey  and  his  modern  school,  that 
the  blood  having  imparted  all  its  ruddy 
and  vital  energies  to  the  flesh  and  fibre 
of  the  frame  during  each  of  its  pere- 
grinations from  the  heart  throughout 
the  body,  returns  languid  and  slug- 
gish to  the  lungs  in  search  of  a  new 
supply  of  vitality  from  the  atmosphere 
Vith  which  it  there  becomes  mter- 
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penetrated,  and  that  at  eateh  in^iin. 
tion  an  entire  renewal  and  revivifica- 
tion of  the  vital   fluid  does  so  take 
place  ;  then,  I  maintain,  that  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  nasal  aditus  or  door- way 
(for  none  but  clowns  and  idiots  breathe 
through  the  mouth  in  their  waking 
moments),  is  open,  capacious,  fit  for 
the  entry  of  a  great  host  of  oxygeni- 
ferous  particles,  and  adapted  to  the 
speedy  expulsion  of  the  deleterious 
constituents  of  the  breath  after  each 
purification  of  the  blood  has  taken 
place,  so  will  the  blood  thus  purified, 
revived,  and  recreated,  be  more  hot, 
subtle,  penetrating,  and  vital ;  whence 
I  conclude  that  he  who  has  that  great 
ventricle  to  which  a  hooked  Doae  is 
necessary  for  breathing  through,  will 
also  have  hot  and  nimble  blood,  where- 
in consists  the  very  quality  of  valour. 
Hence  we  have  a  reason  tor  that  phi- 
losophic  expression  of  the  Hebrews 
when  describing   the   symptoms    of 
anger,  '  there  went  up  a  smoke  out 
of  his  nostrils,*  *  out  of  his  nostrils 
there  goeth  smoke,*  and  the  like;  which 
some  commentators  would  have  to  be 
an  Orientalism,  but  which  is  only  ano- 
ther evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  and  of  the  presump- 
tion of  the  modems.     For  which  rea- 
son also  we  ought,  in  our  version  of 
Isaiah,  to  read  literally  *  for  my  name's 
sake  will  I  lengthen  my  nose,*  and 
not  tamper  with  the  sacred  test  by 
paraphrasing  it  thus,  '  for  my  name's 
sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,*  which 
is  neither  so  striking  an  image  nor  so 
philosophical  a  mode  of  speech  as  in  the 
original.     But  to  return  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  nose  as  the  more  im- 
mediate index  of  valour ;  we  have  a 
great  confirmation  of  this  truth  in  the 
fact  which  any  one  may  have  observed, 
that  the  activity  of  those  faculties  which 
go  to  constitute  the  quality  of  valour 
invariably  produces  a  corresponding 
developement   of  the   nasal    organ. 
Look  at  the  early  pictures  of  Wel- 
lington and  Anglesea.     Their  nose^, 
ere  vet  familiar  with  the  smell  of 
powder,  appear  scarce  more  elevated 
than  those  of  ordinary  men  ;  yet  see 
how  supereminently  they  now  preside 
over  their  respective  countenances  like 
valiant  colonels  mounted  at  the  heads 
of  their  regiments  ready  to  lead  to 
death  or  victory.** 

«<  1  confess  these  are  strong  facts  in 
favour  of  your  claims  to  valour,  Sig- 
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nor,"  I  replied ;  "let  me  now  hear  your 
grounds  for  challenging  the  further  dis- 
tinction of  greater  magnanimity.*' 

<<  The  nose/*  replied  Signor  Aqui- 
linoy  "  is  admitted  by  all  writers  not 
only  to  complete  and  adorn  the  rest  of 
the  features^ '  having  per  stC  as  Lau- 
rentins  saith,  '  a  kind  of  beauty »  yea^ 
of  msgesty ;'  but  to  be  most  service- 
able al«o  to  the  optic  organs  in  separ- 
ating their  more  immediate  spheres  of 
vision,  so  as  to  prevent  them  having  a 
common  focus  within  those  limits 
which  have  to  do  with  obliouity  of  sight. 
The  eye,  being  thus  guided  direct  to 
its  object,  and  having  no  room  for 
dodging  or  avoiding  h  full  view  and 
contemplation  of  it,  is  habituated  to  a 
steady  and  straightforward  consider- 
ation of  whatsoever  comes  before  it. 
Now  there  is  no  more  marked  indica- 
tion of  a  magnanimous  nature  than 
that  a  man  should  look  whatsoever  he 
has  to  deal  with  full  in  the  face. 
Hence  doubtless  arise  the  perseverance 
and  sagacity  of  aquiline  statesmen. 
Think  you  that  Peel  could  persevere 
from  session  to  session  with  his  eye  on 
his  object  as  he  has  done,  but  for  the 
linea  directrix  of  that  exalted  feature 
which  at  the  present  moment  points 
to  office  ?  Hence  also  I  account  for 
the  successes  of  Castlereagh ;  and  I 
conclude,  as  well  from  the  prior  argu- 
ment for  magnanimity  which  we  draw 
from  the  admitted  fact  of  valour,  as 
from  this  additional  use  and  effect  of 
the  falciform  organ,  that  he  who  has 
a  great  hooked  and  salient  nose  is 
necessarily  wise,  valiant,  and  magna- 
nimous.*' 

*'  You  seem  to  have  studied  the 
matter  very  deeply,  Signer,**  said  I. 

"  Sir,**  replied  Aquilino,  <<  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Rhinology.*' 
"  Of  what?'*  asked  I. 
**  Of  Rhinology,  or  the  science  of 
divining  characters  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  nose,"  replied  Aquilino,  taking 
a  pair  of  callipers  out  of  his  pocket. 
"  But  I  forget,"  said  he,  putting  them 
up  again  with  a  smile,  **  that  your 
character  for  the  present  is,  as  I  may 
flay,  incommensurable.** 

"  This  is  a  science  of  which  I  never 
heard  before,**  said  1,  "  though  I  am 
a  member  of  the  British  Association, 
and  have  not  missed  a  meeting  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
during  tlie  season.  Pray,  when  and 
by  whom  was  it  discovered?*' 
**  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,-* 


replied  Aquilino';  **  but  the  honour  of 
reviving  it  belongs  to  Doctors  Spleen 
and  Worse*em,  two  illustrious  Ger- 
mans of  the  last  generation.'* 

'<  And  what  led  these  learned  doc- 
tors to  make  the  discovery  ?*' 

*«  Doctor  Worse'em,"  replied  the 
Signor,  "  was  first  led  to  consider  the 
nose  an  index  of  the  mind  by  observ- 
ing that  a  serjeant-major  in  the  Prus- 
sian foot-guards,  who  had  already 
fought  three  duels  with  broadsword?, 
and  two  with  rapiers,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived his  promotion  for  leading  the 
forlorn  hope  on  a  certain  very  danger- 
ous occasion,  was  distinguished  above 
his  comrades  by  the  extraordinary 
developement  of  his  nasal  organs.  Ob- 
serving the  same  peculiar  formation  to 
accompany  like  characteristics  in  ano- 
ther person,  a  prize-fighter  of  Stutt- 
gard,  he  directed  his  enquiries  towards 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
noses  of  several  other  buffers  and  dare- 
devils, and  finding  invariably  that  the 
indications  were  the  same,  concluded, 
on  strict  principles  of  induction,  that 
a  large  nose  of  the  Roman  make  was 
the  true  index  of  a  valiant  heart.** 

**  But  a  man's  possessing  or  not 
possessing  mere  courage  goes  a  very 
little  way  in  'determining  his  charac- 
ter," said  I ;  **  and  unless  you  have 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nasal 
indications  of  various  other  qualities, 
I  must  deny  your  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  a  science  for  Dr  Worse'em's 
discovery.** 

**  But  courage,  or  combativeness, 
is  far  from  being  the  only  quality  of 
which  we  have  ascertained  the  organ," 
flaid  Aquilino ;  *'  there,  for  example, 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  is  wit,  or 
congruity,  which  was  the  very  second 
function  realized  by  Worse'em.  The  • 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  seat  ~ 
of  this  organ  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated.  It  is  situated  at  the  inferi- 
or antero-lateral  extremity  of  the  nose, 
and  is  a  double  organ.  To  this  spot  Dr 
Worse'em  observed  several  individuals 
of  a  strong  natural  turn  for  humour  ap- 
plying th<$  extremity  of  the  thumb  of 
either  hand,  with  the  fingers  extended, 
whenever  they  said  any  thing  particu- 
larly witty.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
various  opinions  among  Rhinologists 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  extension  of 
the  fingers ;  but  there  is  no  science  in 
which  some  difference  of  opinion  will 
not  be  found  among  the  most  learned 
professors  j  and,  as  Rhinology  is  yet 
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in  its  infancy^  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
it  should  be  exempt  from  those  micer- 
tainties  which  continue  to  affect  even 
astronomy  and  geology  in  their  ma* 
tore  age.  With  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thumbf  however,  there 
can  be  no  mistake ;  and  the  organ  is 
now  considered  to  be  quite  conclusively 
ascertained." 

"  I  must  admit,'*  said  I,  "  that  Doc- 
tor Worse'em's  observation  was  a  per- 
fectly true  one.  I  have  myself  seen 
the  pictures  of  humorists  represent- 
ed in  this  attitude  ;  and  I  recoUoct,  in 
particuLiri  being  struck  with  the  fact 
in  several  of  Mr  Cruikshank's  draw- 
ings." 

"  The  next  organ  observed  by  Doc- 
tor Worse'em,**  continued  Aquilino, 
*'  was  that  of  amativeness,  or  love  of 
the  other  sex,  the  manner  of  discover- 
ing which  was  as  follows : — He  had  a 
patient,  a  lady  of  a  very  amorous  tern-. 
perament.  When  attending  her  once* 
for  a  cold  in  the  head,  he  observed 
that  in  applying  her  mouchoir  she 
caught  bold  of  her  nose  much  higher 
up  than  persons  usually  do.  On  en- 
quiry he  found  that  the  sight  of  any  of 
the  objects  of  her  regards  (for  she  was 
a  lady  of  extended  benevolence)  oc- 
casioned a  peculiar  tingling  sensation 
in  the  same  part.  This  led  him  to 
further  investigations*  which  resulted 
in  the  amplest  confirmation  of  his 
theory.  The  organ  is  double.  It  is 
situated  posteriorly  and  superiorly  to 
the  organ  of  valour,  which,  as  I  have 
already  explained*  forms  thekey-stone, 
as  it  were,  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose." 

''  Really  this  is  very  interesting,'^  I 
exclaimed  ;  "  and  tell  me,  have  you 
found  out  the  or|^an  of  veneration  yet  ? 
for  I  always  was  a  person  of  a  religious 
turn ;  and*  as  I  must  have  possessed 
the  organ  lai^ge,  I  might  thus,  per- 
haps, make  a  guess  at  the  shape  of  my 
former  nose.*' 

"  Veneration,"  said  Aquiline*  "was 
at  first  thought,  by  the  French  Rhin- 
ologist,  to  reside  in  the  tip,  or  extre- 
mity of  the  nasal  apparatus ;  because 
in  noses  of  the  Gallio  family  that  par- 
ticular part  most  commonly  looks  up 
at  the  sky.  But  this  is  now  determined 
to  be  the  organ  of  attachment ;  and 
veneration  is  referred,  by  our  most 
learned  professors*  to  the  very  oppo- 
site end*  for  the  reason  that  the  supe- 
rior extremity  of  any  thing  is  always 
nearer  heaven  than  the  inferior.'' 

**  Gopdl    And  beoaase  otur  efibo- 


tions  are  too  much  engaged  with  the 
things  of  this  worid*  you  give  them  the 
end  that  looks  down  towards  the 
earth?" 

"  Exactly  so ;  with  this  additional 
reason  to  make  all  sure ;  that  we  ob- 
serve children  rubbing  the  tips  of  their 
noses  to  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers 
and  nurses  ;  and  that  the  most  afiee- 
tionate  mode  of  salutation  among  many 
nations  at  the  present  day  is  bj  rub- 
bing noses,  in  which  operation  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  organs  are  very  fro* 
queutly  brought  into  contact.*' 

"  True,  true.  I  have  observed  the 
same  in  dogs.  My  spaniel  always 
pokes  his  nose  into  my  hand  when  he 
would  show  his  affection  for  me  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.** 

'<  No  doubt,**  replied  Aquilino,  <<  it 
is  most  natural  he  should.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  organs*'*  he  oon- 
tiuued,  "  which  we  have  ascertained  in 
a  similar  manner  s  and  the  science 
now  is  so  far  perfected  that  I  can  speak 
with  certainty  to  the  character  of  a 
person  I  never  saw,  by  merely  insptect- 
ing  a  memorandum  of  the  dimensions 
of  his  nose.*' 

<<  How  1  regret,"  lexclaimed*  <<  that 
I  cannot  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
showing  your  skill  in  my  own  <sase  I 
I  must  only  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  as  I  still  have  my  head  on 
my  shoulders,  I  cannot  be  said  to  have 
altogether  lost  my  character.** 

**  Ah*  sir,"  said  Aquilino*  "  if  yoa 
depend  on  your  head  for  a  character, 
your  repufation  will  be  of  a  very  equi- 
vocal kind.'* 

"  Oh  1**  said  I,  «  two  of  a  trade, 
I  know*  can  never  agree.  But  not- 
withstanding the  ingenuity  of  your 
Rhinological  arguments*  I  must  still 
say  that  I  continue  more  a  disciple  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  than  of  Spleen 
and  the  other.  For  if  we  admit  the 
brain  to  be  the  seat  of  thought*  it  is 
surely  more  rational  to  attend  to 
what  experience  tells  us  are  the  indi- 
cations of  thought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  brain  than  anywhere 
else.'* 

"  Sir/*  said  Aquilino*  **  I  will  be 
bold  to  say  that  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  phrenology*  drawn  from  the 
indications  of  the  cranium*  would  be 
rather  stronger  than  otherwise  if 
there  were  no  brain  in  the  tknll  at 
all." 

"  How*  Signer  ?  Yoa  state  a  pa- 
radox." 
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**  Suppose  the  great  clock  of  the 
po0t-ofBce/'  said  Aquilino>  "  iDstead 
of  its  proper  apparatus  of  weight, 
pendulum^  and  escapement,  to  consist 
ioternally  of  a  substance  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  indications  of 
tbe  dial-plate,  in  which  neither  the 
system  of  the  hours,  nor  the  division 
of  the  minutes,  nor  the  subdivision  of 
the  seconds  could  be  traced,  and  that 
this  substance  was  said  to  be  the  true 
and  only  organ  of  time ;  and  sup- 
pose  that  the  hands  of  this  clock  were 
[Sometimes  observed  to  indicate  the 
true  time,  albeit  no  connexion  what- 
ever could  be  traced  between  them 
and  this  internal,  organ  ;  then,  I  say, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  credit  of 
the  dial  that  it  should  be  left  alone  to 
stand  on  its  ascertained  merits,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  than  that  indivi- 
duals coming  to  consult  it,  and  refer- 
ring to  its  machinery  for  a  reason 
why  its  bands  should  point  so  and  so, 
should  discover  that  there  was  no 
traceable  likeness,  connexion,  or  ana- 
logy between  the  alleged  index  with- 
out and  the  admitted  organ  within." 

**  In  that  case  the  dial  should  get 
the  credit  of  being  index  and  organ 
in  one,"  said  I. 

**  Precisely  so,**  replied  the  Signer. 
**  Admit  the  cranium  itself  to  be  the 
oi^an  of  thought,  and  the  indications 
•f  the  cranium  are,  so  far,  the  better 
grounds  of  phrenological  condusions ; 
but  if  you  insist  on  the  cranium  being 
the  index  of  that  to  which  it  bears  no 
resemblance,  analogy,  or  relationship 
whatever,  namely,  to  a  medullary  and 
cineritious  substance,  the  superior 
surface  of  which  la  convoluted  in  a 
manner  neither  sjrmmetrieal  as  to  its 
oppoeite  sides,  nor  co-extensive  with 
the  indications  of  the  horny  covering 
above,  you  act  as  inconsistently  as 
those  popeTwho,  granting  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  true,  did  put  forth  bulk 
irreooncilable  with  Scripture  as  in- 
dices and  expositors  thereof.  Now 
surely  it  would  have  been  better  for 
these  bulls  that  the  Scriptures  had  not 
had  an  existence,  than  that,  by  an 
investigation  of  the  original  oi^gan  of 
truth,  their  false  pretensions  to  ex- 
plaining the  same  should  be  de- 
lected."- 

«  Granting,  Signer,*'  I  replied, 
*^  that  we  cannot  trace  all  the  minor 
oonvolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
skull,  yet  you  must  admit  that  certain 
^rsHeaa  of  contolutioBs,  eaeb^  it  may 
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be,  made  up  of  many  minor  volumi- 
na,  are  externally  traceable ;  and 
that  those,  although  not  made  up  of 
parts  symmetricallv  situated  in  them- 
selves, are  certainly  to  be  found  in 
corresponding  situations  indicated  on 
either  side  of  tlie  cranium.*' 

'<  That  such  external  indications 
exist,  I  grant,**  said  Aquiline  ;  ''  but 
that  corresponding  systems  are  to  be 
found  below  the  superior  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  I  deny ;  for,  not  to 
speak  of  the  varieties  of  thickness 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cranium 
itaelf,  the  inequalities  of  this  and  the 
other  membranes  are  so  considerable, 
that  the  correspondence  you  would 
hint  at  is  quite  lost  and  confounded 
among  the  integuments,  each  of  which 
renders  the  surface  more  even,  as  a 
coat  of  plaster  does  a  rough  wall,  un- 
til, when  tbe  skull-cap  comes  to  be 
put  on,  the  superior  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  exhibits  no  more  resem- 
blance to  the  convolutions  it  oveilies 
than  does  the  superior  suiface  of  the 
hypogastric  region  to  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  intestinal  oanal.  But 
supposing  that  you  had  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  observable  systems,  I  ob« 
ject,  first,  that  these  svstems  are  not 
bound  by  the  natural  ^«e  or  fur- 
rows of  separation  which  occur  be- 
tween the  oifferent  series  of  the  minor 
vo&mina,  and  which,  if  separate  or- 
gans existed  in  the  brain,  would  pri- 
ma facie  appear  to  be  their  natural 
boundaries  i  and,  secondly,  that  even 
if  such  boundaries  had  been  establish* 
ed  to  each  system,  these  systems  are 
themselves  of  uniform  structure*  and 
in  immediate  connexion  underneath 
throughout  each  aphere  of  tbe  cere- 
brum, and  cannot,  without  an  assump- 
tion which  no  other  result  of  anatomy 
will  warrant,  be  supposed  to  be  si« 
multaneously  engaged  in  multiform 
and  dissimilar  functions.'* 

«  Let  me  hear  you  more  at  large 
upon  your  first  objection." 

''  If  we  map  out  the  sur&ce  of  the 
cerebrum  according  to  the  external 
indicatbns  of  its  bony  covering,  our 
lines  of  diTisioa  will  cross  the  convo- 
lutions of  tbe  brain  ten  times  for 
once  that  they  will  coincide  with 
them  I  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  separate  one  system  of  these  con- 
volutioiu  tlius  mapped  out  from  other 
portions  of  the  same  eonvolutions,  ex- 
tending into  what  are  alleged  to  .be 
difi^rent    organs    wiM^out    eutting 
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through,  and  artificiallj  separating 
tho  cineritioufl  substance  of  the  brain 
itself.  Thus  the  organ  of  faith,  we 
will  say,  for  example,  is  not  made  up 
of  a  separate  convolution,  or  system 
of  conTolutions,  naturally  marked  out 
aud  distinguished  from  the  surround- 
ing matter  of  the  brain  by  a  continu- 
ous sulcus  or  furrow,  but  of  parts, 
fragments,  elbows  of  diverse  convo- 
lutions, separated  from  one  another 
by  natural  boundaries ;  but  not  sepa- 
rated at  all  from  their  continuations 
into  adjacent  organs,  the  functions  of 
which  are  alleged  to  be  totally  dijSPer- 
entirom  those  of  the  organ  of  faith. 
Nay,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  continuous  convolutions  of  differ- 
ent organs,  when  there  happens  to  be 
a  partial  division,  overlap,  so  that 
what  goes  to  form  the  protuberance 
under  one  organ  is  really  less  a  part 
of  that  than  of  an  adjacent  organ." 

"  But,"  said  I,  **  since  the  struc- 
ture of  the  adjacent  systems  is  uni- 
form, it  matters  not  whether  they  are 
separated  from  ono  another  by  fossa 
or  by  arbitrary  divisions;  for  these 
fossce  are  no  more  than  folds  and 
corrugations  produced  by  the  com- 
pressed state  in  which  the  surface  jof 
the  cerebrum  is  kept,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  stowed  in  a  more 
convenient  compass,  or  with  the  de- 
sign of  exposing  a  greater  extent  of 
surface  ;  so  that  there  are,  in  fact,  no 
natural  divisions  whatever :  but  if,  as 
1  think  I  can  prove,  the  brain  must  be 
a  congeries  of  separate  organs,  it  is 
plain  that  divisions  of  some  sort  will 
oe  necessary  ;  and  therefore  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  arbitrary  di- 
visions you  find  fault  with." 

"This,  then,'*  said  Aquilino,''bring8 
me  fairly  to  my  second  objection, 
namely,  that  there  can  be  no  local 
variety  of  function  where  there  is  nei- 
ther separateness  of  arrangement  nor 
difference  of  structure." 

«  But,"  said  I,  *<  I  shall  prove  that 
the  brain  is  not  one  organ  but  a  con- 
geries of  organs.  You  grant  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ?" 

•<  Suppose  it  so,  argumenti  gratia, ^^ 

**  Then,  if  it  be  one  organ,  it  must 
be  exercised  all  at  once,  and  equally 
in  all  parts.  But  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  not  exercised  all  at  once  and 
equally  together,  else  we  could  have 
no  such  phenomenon  as  a  dream.  But 
we  do  dream.  The  brain  is  therefore 
not  one  organ  but  a  congeries  of  or- 
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gans,  some  of  which  are  at  certain 
times  in  a  greater,  and  ec  roe  at  cer- 
tain times  in  a  less  state  of  activirj." 

"  Good/'  said  Aquilino,  "  1  like 
the  argument;  let  us  apply  it  else- 
where,  and  see  what  we  shall  make  of 
it.  You  grant  tho  nose  to  be  the  or. 
gan  of  smell?'* 

'<  Suppose  it  so,"  said  J,  somewhat 
doggedly. 

"  Then,  if  it  be  one  organ  it  mu«t 
be  exercised  all  at  once  and  equally 
in  all  parts.  But  the  smelling  facul- 
ties are  not  exercised  all  at  once  ami 
equally  together,  else  we  could  have 
no  such  phenomena  as  the  perception 
of  sweet  odours  at  one  time  and  of 
bad  smells  at  another.  But  we  do 
perceive  both  sweet  odours  and  bal 
smells.  The  nose  is,  therefore,  not 
one  organ,  but  a  congeries  of  organs, 
some  of  which  are  at  certain  times  in 
a  greater,  and  some  in  a  less  state  of 
activity ;  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  shape  of  a  man's  nose  and  the 
quantity  of  mucous  membrane  expo- 
sed in  certain  parts  of  it,  I  am  justi- 
fied in  ioferring,  if  previous  observa- 
tion be  found  occasionally  to  have 
pointed  at  similar  conclusions,  that 
such  a  one  has  twice  as  good  a  nose 
for  civet  as  for  lavender,  and  that  such 
another  one's  facidty  for  smelling  a 
rat  is  remarkably  strong,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  his  organ  of  muriodorate- 
iveness  is  very  largely  developed." 

''  The  only  rat  I  smell  is  in  your 
own  argument,  Siguor,"  cried  I. 
"  You  institute  an  analogy  between 
an  organ  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
with  sensitive  particles,  and  an  organ 
which  is  occupied  in  performing  the 
work  of  the  immaterial  mind." 

"  And  this,"  replied  Aquiline^  *'  is 
but  a  shrew-mouse  to  the  huge  ani- 
mal which  you  have  entrapped  in  your 
own  rejoinder.  You  ai'gue  tliat  be- 
cause some  inconsiderate  persons 
grant  in  general  terms  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the  imple- 
ment is  therefore  liable  to  all  that  can 
be  predicated  of  the  operation,  which 
is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  because  the 
hand'Saw  is  the  tool  of  the  carpenter, 
and  the  carpenter  sometimes  spends 
his  evenings  at  home  and  sometimes 
at  the  alehouse,  the  hand-saw  is  there- 
fore not  one  tool  but  a  congeries  of 
tools.  Say  at  once,  the  hand-^uw  b 
the  carpenter,  or  the  br»iu  is  the  mind, 
and  +  Uriil  know  how  to  meet  you." 

"Signer,"  said  1,  "  I  do  not  much 
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like  accepting  of  illustrations  in  place 
of  arguments ;  still,  if  you  will  sub- 
stitute the  tool-box  for  the  hand>saw» 
I  cannot  but  say  that  you  will  give  a 
fairer  representation  of  my  case.'* 

*'  Show  me,"  cried  Aquilino,  **  in 
the  medullary  and  cineritious  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  in  which  you  as- 
sert that  these  different  organs  are  to 
be  found,  a  difference  of  structure  be- 
tween any  two  parts  of  both,  so  slight 
as  to  be  detected  by  the  most  refined 
process  of  analysis,  and  that  moment, 
<  transfuga  ad  castra  Combiano  fio* 
I  do  not  ask  for  a  gross  and  palpable 
distinction  like  that  between  the  blunt 
hammer  and  the  sharp  chisel,  the 
smooth  plane  and  the  rough  file,  the 
spiral  gimlet  and  the  straight  spring- 
bit — show  me  any  difference  what- 
ever— let  it  be  but  enough  to  enable 
the  anatomist,  with  all  the  help  of 
spectacles  and  microscope,  to  say  this 
portion  of  cineritious  and  medullary 
matter  was  cut  out  of  the  organ  of 
combativeness,  and  that  out  of  the  or- 
gan of  faith,  and  I  am  your  convert." 

"  Well,  Signer,"  said  I,  "  there  is 
no  knowing  but  that  we  may,  some 
day,  be  able  to  gratify  you.  In  the 
mean-time,  we  must  not  be  too  sure 
that  such  differences  do  not  exist,  al- 
though our  present  means  of  investi- 
gation may  not  enable  us  to  discover 
them." 

<'  'Tis,  at  the  least,  somewhat 
strange,"  replied  Aquilino,  "  that 
where  the  alleged  operations  are  so 
extremely  different — (for  what  com- 
munity is  there,  for  example,  between 
the  exercise  of  combativeness  and  of 
faith,  or  of  self  esteem  and  of  causal' 
ity?) — ^there  should  be  no  difference 
whatever  observable  in  the  implements 
used  by  the  mind;  while  in  the 
commonest  artisan's  tool-box,  though 
all  his  operations  have  the  same  ob- 
ject, that,  namely,  of  removing  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  material  on  which 
he  works,  the  difference  between  each 
and  every  other  is  so  apparent  as  at 
once  to  point  out  its  peculiar  uses." 

"  But,  Signer,"  said  I,  "  we  do  not 
suppose  this  difference  of  function 
compatible  with  identity  of  structure 
without  reason.  I,  for  instance,  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  optic  and 
the  olfactory  nerve,  yet  you  know  that 
the  functions  of  these  are  as  different 
as  is  the  colour  of  red  from  tbgjonnd 
of  a  trumpet/*  '■'^ 

**  If  you  cannot  see  the  difference 
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between  them,  yon  are  no  very  ezac 
anatomist,**  replied  Aquilino;  '<  bu^ 
eV^n  supposing  them  identical  in  struc* 
ture,  they  are  furnished  with  external 
organs  as  diverse  in  formation  and  de- 
sign as  are  a  drum  and  a  telescope. 
Yet  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing, 
clearly  distinguished  as  are  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  external  organs,  are 
not  so  different  from  each  other  as  are 
almost  any  two  of  these  functions 
which  you  attribute  to  undistinguish- 
able  parts  of  the  same  undivided  cere- 
bnim." 

"  Still,  Signor,"  said  I,  "  when  we 
see  the  remarkable  agreement  of  ob^ 
servations  made  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries,  all  corroborative 
of  the  fact,  that  certain  indications  of 
the  cranium  are  found  to  be  co-exbt- 
ent  with  certain  mental  dispositions, 
and  when  we  know  that  the  general 
form  of  the  cranium  depends  on  the 
developement  of  these  substances 
which  it  covers,  we  must  not  lightly 
reject  the  evidence  of  such  facts,  be- 
cause we  may  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
vise a  perfect  theory  to  account  for 
them.*' 

«*  Just  so,'*  replied  Aquilino, ''  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  think  you  hare 
cause  to  regret  the  presence  of  so  un- 
tractable  a  substance  as  the  brain 
among  those  phenomena  which  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming 
your  theory.  For,  first,  if  you  take 
the  orange  medullary  matter,  which 
forms  the  centrum  ova/^of  eithersphere 
to  be  the  true  brain,  you  fall  into  the 
difficulty  that  this  is  the  most  unlike 
the  external  indications  of  the  cranium 
of  all  the  other  substances  contained 
within  it ;  for,  the  cineritious  matter, 
which  is  chiefly  the  materia  formatrix 
of  these  indications,  penetrates  the 
medulla  unequally,  and  still  less  re- 
presents its  superior  surface  than  it  is 
Itself  represented  by  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  c/anium ;  and,  secondly,  if 
you  take  this  cuticle  covering  to  be 
the  true  brain,  you  fall  into  die  diffi- 
culty that  this  is  of  very  unequal  vo- 
lume in  different  beads,  as  well  as 
frequently  of  unequal  and  variable 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  same ; 
and,  third,  if  you  take  either  or  both 
to  be  the  true  brain,  wherever  they  are 
to  be  discovered,  you  will  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  volume  of  the 
spinal  cord  into  your  account ;  since 
cineritious  and  medullary  substances  of 
the  same  sort  with  that  of  the  brain^ 
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oeeor  fat  all  nmi  down  eren  to  the 
lumbar  regions ;  and  then  the  length 
of  a  man*8  back,  as  well  as  the  caf^a- 
city  and  shape  of  his  head^  will  be- 
eome  a  material  ingredient  in  casting 
the  eerebroscope.  In  6ne,  if  the  in- 
dications of  the  cranium  be  absolutely 
tme>  jott  are  boundy  first,  to  assnme 
the  cranium  itself  as  the  organ  of  the 
mindy  for  it  is  liker  to  itself  than  any 
thing  else  ;  and^  failing  the  cranimut 
yon  are»  secondly,  bound  to  assnme 
the  dura  mater  to  be  that  organ,  for  it 
is  next  likest  to  that  which  is  its  in- 
dex ;  and,  failing  the  dura  mater, 
tunica  arachnoidea,taidpia  mater,  you 
are  bound,  thirdlyi  or  fifthly,  if  yon 
willy  to  assume  the  cuticle  covering  of 
the  medulla  to  be  that  organ,  for  it 
is  next  likest  to.it;  and,  failing  all 
thesei  you  come  to  the  medulla  itself, 
which  most  men  consider  to  be  the 
tme  brain,  but  which  is  not  like  the 
index  at  all ;  then,  under  the  medulla, 
we  have  got  these  cavities  In  which 
the  old  Arabians  were  of  opinion  that 
the  mental  operations  were  carried  * 
on,  and  from  the  bulk  of  which  they 
judged  of  the  activity  of  the  spirits 
which  had  made  themselves  such  and 
such  elbow-room ;  and  beyond  these 
I  do  not  expect  that  you  wiU  persist  in 
prosecuting  your  search  after  the  true 
instrument  of  thought ;  though^  if  you 
bare  the  inclination,  there  are  sub- 
•tanoes  enough  of  functions  still 
undiscovered,  such  as  your  corpus 
striatum,  your  tiBnia  semicircularis, 
your  pes  hippocampi,  your  corpo- 
ra guadrigemina,  and  your  fornix, 
among  which  to  seek  after  the  un- 
searchable, down  even  to  the  medulta 
chligata,  and,  if  vou  wiU,  to  the  os 
coeygis.  Thus,  then,  I  come  round 
once  more  to  my  former  conclusion, 
that  the  great  stumbllngblock  your 
phrenologists  have  to  get  over,  is  the 
brain  Itself." 

**8ir!"  cried  I,  surprised  into  a 
momentary  warmth  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Signer's  conclusion,  "af- 
ter the  ridiculous  arguments  which  you 
have  adduced  to  show  that  a  hooRed 
i^ose  is  the  sign  of  valour"— 

**  I  have  at  least  adduced  an  argu- 
ment assigning  a  reason  for  the  fact, 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  cxperi- 
ence,**  interrupted  Aquillno,  ''which 
Is  more  than  the  supporters  of  phre- 
nology, under  the  new  system,  have 
In  the  old  school,  indeed,  it 
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was  very  diffieKnt.  If  Avieenna  or 
Averrhoes  eonenrred  in  placing  the 
imagination  in  the  lore  part  of  the 
head,  the  intellect  in  the  middle^  and 
memory  behind,  they  told  you  the 
why  and  wherefore.  The  imagina- 
tion, being  to  apprehend  the  species 
and  representatives  of  sensible  thing*, 
was  placed  near  the  seats  of  the  prin- 
cipal  senses ;  the  intellect,  being  to 
abstract  these  images  of  things  from 
the  imagination,  was  seated  next  to  it ; 
and  besides  this,  it  was  placed  in  the 
middle,  because  the  middle  is  tlie 
safest  and  most  honourable  place,  and 
so  fittest  for  the  intellect,  it  being  the 
most  precious  and  noble  faculty  of  the 
human  soul ;  the  memory,  again,  91s 
being  the  recorder  and  re^trar-gene- 
ral,  as  it  were,  whose  office  it  ia*' 

"Tut,  tut!  Signer,**  cried  I;  "I 
am  really  surprised  that  you  shonld 
rake  up  such  rubbbh  as  this  from  the 
old  hanapers  of  empiricism.  Your  own 
arguments  were  ridiculous  enough  • 
but  these  puerilities  of  the  Arabians 
are  unworthy  even  of  the  advocate  of 
the  nose- aquiline." 

"  You  may  overthrow  my  argu- 
ments if  you  will,"  replied  Aquilino ; 
"  and  I  am  content  to  rest  upon  the 
observed  facts,  which  I  can  still  do 
with  infinitely  greater  security  than 
you  can,  since,  I  thank  heaven,  we 
have  no  admitted  organ  of  valonr  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nose,  by 
a  reference  to  which  ny  evidences 
can  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
among  themselves*" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  t  know  many  mm 
with  hooked  noses  who  are  great 
cowards." 

"  And  I,  sir,"  replied  Aquilino, 
"know  many  more  with  big  heads 
who  are  great  dunces." 

"  A  man  may  have  excellent  capa- 
bilities, and  yet  never  have  used 
them,"  I  replied. 

"  Just  80,*  •  said  he.  "  Every  man 
with  a  hooked  nose  may  be  a  hero,  if 
he  will  only  pluck  up  a  spirit." 

"  Nosey,  Signer  Aquilino,  has  fipom 
the  earliest  times  been  a  term  of  re- 
proach." 

"  What  more  opprobious  than  the 
nickname  of  Chuclde-head  ? "  he  re- 
pUed. 

"  Chuckle-head,"  I  replied,  "  has 
alike  signification  with  Bullet-head, 
or  Hound- head ;  and  is  used  reproach- 
fully  only  .in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
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that  undae  devclopettient  of  the  animal 
propensities  which  distinguishes  those 
who  are  so  called," 

"  Nosey,  being  a  diminutive/'  re- 
plied Aquilino,  "can  only  apply  to 
those  who  are  deficient  in  a  due  de- 
Yclopement  of  the  organ ;  like  those 
Sileni  and  Satyrs,  by  whose  flat  and 
defective  noses  the  philosophic  an- 
cients used  to  figure  forth  a  rude  in- 
tellect. Nay,  as  Plutarch  and  Pliny 
would  seem  to  hint,  those  wild  men 
of  the  woods,  the  Sileni,  had  their 
name  from  that  ape-like  shape  of 
their  noses,  they  being  in  other  re- 
spects tall  and  proper  men.*' 

"  With  your  leave,"  said  I,  *'  that 
is  a  wrong  interpretation :  for  Julius 
Pollux  is  clear  that  the  Sileni  were 
Fo  called  a^*'  'rov  Ikkatytn*  as  in- 
dicating a  disposition  which  is  but  too 
strongly  marked  by  the  protuberant 
cerebelia  of  such  figures." 

"  I  appeal  to  the  Etruscan  vases," 
cried  Aquilino. 

"  I  confess,'*  said  a  polite  personage, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed, 
mingling  in  an  easy  tone  in  the  con- 
versation, "  I  am  surprised  to  find 
the  judicious  Signer  Aquilino  appeal- 
ing to  these  elegant  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which  are,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  very  muniments  and  patents  of  my 
right  to  represent  the  Nasal  family 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Sir,"  turning 
to  me,  **  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the 
honourable  situation  lately  filled  by 
my  deceased  kinsman  is  still  unoccn- 

Sied ;  and,  if  the  recommendations  of 
upiter  and  Esculapius,  the  wisest, 
and  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  the 
handsomest  of  the  gods — of  Achillea 
and  Alexander  the  most  valiant,  and 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  most  phi- 
losophic of  men,  can  interest  you  in 
my  favour,  I  trust  I  am  not  too  pre- 
sumptuous in  aspiring  to  succeed 
him." 

Aquilino,  who  during  the  address, 
had  been  snuffing  the  air,  and  putting 
on  looks  of  scorn  and  defiance^  now 
turned  to  me.  **  This,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  Greek  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  speaking.  I  believe  I  have  your 
authority  for  teUing  him  that  his  ser- 
vices are  not  required.  Count,  you 
may  retire,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
museum  —  the  antiquaries  expect 
you.*' 

"  With  the  forms  of  classic  beauty, 
whether  in  the  museum,  the  studio» 
or  in  Olympus^  I  may  indeed  be  said 


to  reside,*'  replied  Count  Belvldero, 
no  ways  abashed,  "  but  although  I 
am  unhappily  of  late  days  more  at 
home  in  the  picture  and  sculpture 
gallery  than  on  the  countenances  of 
men,  yet  here  are  feature8".-~bowing 
to  me — "which,  as  they  have  been 
modelled  so  far  on  those  of  the  Apollo, 
it  were  a  thousand  pities  to  leave  in- 
complete." 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  -cried  Aquilino— '*  a 
precious  specimen  of  the  '  Adulandi 
gens  peritissima.' " 

"  If  you  would  cap  quotations," 
replied  6elvidere,  "  I  have  hero  one 
from  the  Legation  of  Luteprand, 
*  When  we  would  brand  an  enemy 
with  disgrace,  we  call  him  a  Roman, 
comprehending  under  that  one  name 
of  Roman,  whatever  is  base,  it 
cowardly,  is  covetous,  is  false,  is  vi- 
cious.'" 

"  Rascal  1"  cried  Aquilino,  « I  will 
tweak  you  till  you  are  as  long  as  the 
nose  of  Slawkenbergius !"  and  he  was 
about  to  grasp  his  adversary  round 
the  middle,  when  a  spruce- looking 
individual  slid  in  between  the  comba- 
tants,  and  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
great  self-satisfaction — 

"  Ah,  mes  amis,  pacify  ton,  6t  re- 
tires in  amitie.  Saare,  milor,"  turn- 
ing to  me  with  a  bow,  "  I  be  come  to 
your  assistance;  I  do  commeesurato 
your  condition ;  I  do  propose  to  sup- 
ply- a  your  necessities.  Ah,  voila 
le  nez  piquante,  le  petit  nez  hero- 
ique,  apostollque,  vrds  Cathollque  et 
nniverselle  I" 

"  Monsieur  Le  Sime,"  said  I ;  for 
by  this  time  I  took  things  in  the  cool- 
est manner  imaginable,  *'  That  you 
are  the  Nose  Piquant  I  readily  ad- 
mit :  impart  to  me,  however,  the 
grounds  of  your  heroic,  apoftoUc, 
and  Catholic  pretensions.*' 

"  Saare,"  replied  Le  Sime,  "  I  be 
the  nose  whicn  has  gain  immortal 
honour  by  having  graced  the  counte- 
nances of  the  heroic  Horace  Codes, 
and  the  sublime  Fieschi." 

"  If  king-killing  be  an  honour,"  said 
Aquilino,  "  I  was  the  nose  of  Cae- 
sar*s  Brutus." 

<'  And  I  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,"  cried  Belvidere. 

"  And  I  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 

Fm  d d  sorry  for  it  I"  exclaimed 

a  new  comer-in,  whom  I  at  once  re- 
cognised as  BotUe-nose :  he  bore  a  fla- 
gon of  ale  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  in  the  other  ;  and  was 
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followed  by  a  motlej  group/among 
whom  O'Cock,  whom  I  would  ha^e 
known  in  a  thousand^  was  conspicuotts. 

**  Nowy  Monsieur  Le  Sime,"  said  I, 
*'  let  us  hear  your  apostolic  preten- 
sionsy  if  you  please." 

"  With  the  most  great  pleasure*** 
replied  Le  Si  me.  <*  Je  suis  le  Nez 
CathoUquoi  parceque,  jc  composais 
le  nez  du  premier  apotre  et  fondateur 
de  lEglise  Catboiique ;  car,  Simon 
Pierre  vas  so  call  de  la  siraitie  son  re- 
troussement  de  son  sainte  et  benit  pro- 
boscide — ce*8t  a  dire,  because  of  the 
piquant  shape  of  his  organ  of  de 
smell." 

"  I  stand  upon  tlie  testimony  of  Ni- 
cephorus,  that  Paul,  who  was  as  good  a 
man  as  Peter  any  day,  was  a  griffin," 
cried  Aquilino. 

'<  Paul  1"  cried  Le  Sime,  contemptu- 
ously. "  Comparez  yous  done  cet 
pauvre  homme  au  grand  eveque  du 
Kome — au  premier  pontif — au  Pierre 
meme — cet  grand  Pierre  centre  lequel 
les  ports  d'enfer  ne  s'emporterent  ja- 
mais? Pierre,  messieurs,  Pierre  vas  dat 
rock,  cet  pierre  Id,  car  wir^fy  dans 
la  Greque  est  justment  Pierre  dans  la 
Fran^aise." 

**  You  don*t  tell  me  so !"  cried  Bot- 
tlenose,  who  had  enquired  the  mean- 
ing from  Aquillifo.  <<  So,  then,  it  bn't 
upon  a  rock,  but  upon  a  pun  that  the 
Church  is  founded  after  all  ?" 

"  Pauvre  heretique  I**  exclaimed  Le 
Sime ;  "  where-a  vas  your  church 
jusqu*au  siecle  quinzieme  ?** 

"  Where-a  vas  your  face  before  it 
was  vashed.  Jack  Parlevouz?*'  re- 
plied Bottlenose. 

*'  Sacre!  Jean  Bull!**  screamed 
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Le  Sime.  **  Je  Tons  demand  le  com- 
bat  I  Je  vous  defie — tirez,  coquin,  tirez 
votre  ep^e  I — sa — sa  !*'  and  he  threw 
himself  into  a  fighting  attitude.  The 
tobacco-pipe  in  the  hand  of  Bottle- 
nose  suddenly  took  the  appearance  of 
a  stout  cudgel,  and  the  next  moment 
Le  Sime*s  rapier  was  flying  through 
the  air ;  seeing  which  O*  Cock,  who  up 
to  this  time  .had  been  leering  and 
winking  at  me  with  one  nostril,  and 
telling  me  that  he  had  received  my 
letter  and  accepted  my  terms,  witti 
great  gallantry  jumped  into  the  arena, 
flourishing  a  species  of  overgrown 
club,  and  with  a  profusion  of  national 
oaths,  engaged  in  the  conflict.  The 
other  Noses  began  to  bestow  fierce 
looks  upon  one  another;  and  Aqui- 
lino having  trod  on  Belvidere*s  toe  in 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  ring,  these 
doughty  Noses,  after  a  short  ioter^ 
change  of  reproachful  epithets,  went 
also  by  the  ears.  Le  Sime,  who  had 
by  this  time  regained  hb  feet,  avoiding 
the  vicinity  of  the  cudg-el,  flew  on  Von 
Snob;  all  the  nondescript  features 
rushed  to  the  fray  ;  the  melee  became 
general,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  clattering  of  weapons  and  the 
snorting  of  the  combatants. 

The  noise  awoke  me.  It  was  the 
only  time  I  had  ever  detected  mjaeif 
audibly  snoring.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  given  more  than  one  dis- 
tinct rhoncua ;  so  that,  if,  as  Lord 
Brougham  holds,  the  incident  suggest- 
ing the  end  of  a  dream  be  also  that 
suggesting  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  it,  you  see  what  a  train  of  thought 
may  be  developed  by  a  single  snort. 
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It  ha^  been  the  singnlar  fate  of  the 
most  extensive  empire  the  world  ever 
saw  to  escape  the  pen  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  historian^  and  to  fade  gra- 
dually from  the  memory  of  man.  The 
heroes  of  Marathon  have  been  cele- 
brated^  and  their  yirtnes  sung;  the 

Satriots  of  Rome  have  been  handed 
own  to  us  with  traditional  admiration^ 
while  of  the  vast  Arabian  empire  little 
was  ever  known  in  Europe^  and  still 
less  is  now  remembered.  The  g^at 
difficulties  attending  the  complete  in- 
Yestigation  of  that  great  political  phe- 
nomenouy  have  doubtless  contributed 
to  this  result^  by  discouraging  industry 
and  conquering  perseverance.  Some 
of  the  best  works  of  reference  on  the 
subject  are  missing,  and  the  remainder 
are  meag^,  bare,  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  early  history  of  Herodotus  is  lost ; 
and  the  works  of  the  Mohammedan 
writers  are  either  false  in  themselves, 
or  have  been  distorted  by  prejudiced 
opponents. 

But  some  impediments  to  candid  re- 
flection and  adequate  criticism  arise 
from  those  natural  feelings  the  love  of 
false  glory  engenders.  The  imagina- 
tion is  excited  by  contemplating  the 
Arabian  splendour,  the  severity  of 
censure  is  averted,  the  fancy  revels  in 
scenes  reason  deplores,  and  the  homage 
of  admiration  is  frequently  forced, 
though  justice  forbids  its  expression. 
These  universal  sympathies  in  the 
heart,  which  ever  have  honoured  mili- 
tary valour  in  preference  to  moral 
genius,  are  touched  by  the  tale  of 
Eastern  glories ;  the  spirit  which  dig- 
nifies Alexander  as  the  Great,  which 
even  now  clmgs  to  the  memory  of  the 
tainted  Belisarius,  worships  the  false 
fame  of  the  Caliphs,  who  ranged 
through  peaceful  populations  to  en- 
slave them,  or  followed  up  victory  by 
desolation ;  who  broke  upon  the  slum- 
ber of  the  world  with  the  exciting 
sound  of  criminal  passion,  and  con- 
quering nations  alternately  by  fraud 
and  violence  proselyted  by  the  sword ; 
or  punishing  fidelity  to  Christianity, 
maoe,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  a  soli* 
tude,  and  called  it  peace.  At  every 
step  we  take  in  tracing  the  rise  of  Mo- 
hammedan power,  we  are  struck  with 
astonishment,  or  are  hurried  on  by  the 
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current  of  enthuuasdc  feelings.  In 
vain  we  strive  to  pause,  and  to  consider 
morally  the  events  which  so  forcibly 
affect  us ;  we  are  still  overpowered  by 
emotions  with  which  reason  contends 
only  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy. 
We  see  before  us  the  gorgeous  signs 
of  donunion  and  magnificence,  the 
traces  of  apparent  strength,  and  the 
outlined  of  seemingly  unconquerable 
vigour,  and  we  gaze  upon  the  ideal 
existences  till  we  dream  they  are  reali- 
ties ;  and  we  refuse  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  folly,  or  the  proofs  of 
hidden  weakness,  which  promise  dis- 
solution and  decay.  At  length,  like  a 
fairy  vision,  the  whole  vanishes  away, 
the  place  that  knew  it  knows  it  no 
more,  the  beauty  is  departed  and  the 
fabric  is  gone,  and  speculation  seems 
to  die  with  the  forgotten  delight, 
for  the  past  lives  but  dimly  in  the  re- 
collection, and  its  ornaments  minister 
to  the  taste  without  sublimating  or 
exalting  the  heart !  But  despite  these 
obstacles  to  the  historian,  despite  all 
these  causes  of  that  enthusiasm  and 
partiality  the  calm  philosopher  would 
avoid,  we  must  endeavour  to  produce 
some  of  the  Arabian  records,  we  must 
strive  to  produce  some  treasures  of  his- 
tory, and  to  strip  them  of  the  mass 
which  stains  and  conceals  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  particularly  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  Arabian 
people.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the 
sacred  tale  is  recorded  with  the  pen  of 
inspiration.  We  observe  that  Hagar, 
the  mother  of  Ishmael,  was  an  Egyp. 
tian  woman,  and  that  he  took  a  wife 
from  the  same  nation ;  that  he  dwelt 
as  an  archer  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ram — ^that  it  was  prophesied  he  should 
be  a  wild  man — his  hand  should  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man*8 
hand  against  him ;  but  that' he  should 
dwell  in  the  presenceof  all  his  brethren, 
and  be  a  great  people.  The  tractions 
of  the  Arabs  accord  with  this  scrip- 
tural account,  and  events  have  won- 
derfully fulfilled  the  prophetic  predic- 
tion. To  their  early  history  it  is  also 
useless  to  allude;  much  of  it  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity  and  doubt.  We 
meet  casual  traces  of  them  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  we  hear  of  thenr 
tradingi  of  their  wild  hospitality  an/ 
2u 
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fierce  barbarity ;  we  find  Cambjses 
treating  witb  them  when  he  invaded 
Egypt ;  Philip  the  Roman  Emperor, 
who  first  encouraged  Christianity, 
claiming  them  for  countrymen;  On* 
gen  rvproMing  their  heretiei;  num- 
bers of  them  Buffering  martyrdom  un- 
der Dioclesian;  and  we  constantly 
meet  with  eyidenoes  that  might  among 
them  made  right ;  that  wiedom  showed 
itself  in  superior  astrological  skill; 
that  bloody  rites  and  groveUing  super- 
stition constituted  their  religion,  and 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence which  never  was  completely  d^ 
moUshed.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  alien  to  the  habits  approved 
around  them — their  peculiarities  de- 
noted their  primsevai  curse -« their 
deeds  spoke  their  descent.  For  nearly 
twenty-five  centuries  they  lived  in  the 
vast  wilderness  which  neither  has 
tempted  nor  deserved  the  encroach- 
ments of  insatiate  ambition ;  ihey  ex- 
isted foes  to  man,  and  by  none  be- 
friended, monuments  of  the  unfolding 
truth  of  prophecy,  the  marvels  before 
they  were  the  masters  of  surrounding 
people.  No  beam  of  science  shone 
upon  them — no  indication  was  given 
of  the  latent  power,  which,  with  its 
gigantic  efforts,  afterwards  levelled 
Sl^rty— no  proof  was  supplied  of  the 
force  they  could  exert,  when  united  in 
one  body  and  by  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy  and  feeling.  Their  petty 
chieftains,  intent  on  family  aggran- 
dizement, and  emulating  in  ferocity 
and  daring,  struggled  agidnst  each 
other,  conquered  or  fell ;  became  tem- 
porary victors  or  future  victims ;  or 
perished  at  once  before  the  superior 
cunning  or  power  of  their  foes.  The 
pepulaaon  mcreasing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ravages  of  war,  gradually  ex- 
tended itself  over  a  land  that  encou- 
raged no  industry,  and  could  reward 
no  toil.  Crime,  unpunished  and  un- 
reproved,  reigned  supreme,  for  the 
hand  of  the  ruler  could  not  reach  the 
guilt V ;  and  private  revenge  (denomi- 
nated by  Lord  Bacon  *'  a  wild  kind 
of  justice'*)  was  the  sole  retribuUon. 
Family  feuds  and  party  etivy,  sectarian 
excitement  and  predatory  warfkre  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
entailed  on  the  desolated  land  a  sue- 
ccf  sion  of  accumulating  evils. 

But  at  length  Arabia  produced  a 
new  and  marvellous  character.  The 
Import  spread  through  the  land  that  a 
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prophet  had  appeared  at  Mecca ;  that 
his  voice  forbade  mutual  slaogfater, 
and  pointed  at  once  to  fordgn  con- 
quests and  eternal  happiness,  to  a  S{»- 
ritual  as  the  reward  of  a  tonpml 
kingdtmi.  Mahoouned  was  decJaied 
to  be  his  name ;  his  lineage  was  proved 
to  be  noble,  and  calculating  (as  Gib- 
bon sneeringly  remariks)  SbIj  thirty 
generationsi  they  claimed  hfan  aa  m 
chief  direct  representative  of  their  com- 
mon parent  Ishmael.  Procknming 
himself  the  legate  of  heaven,  irre- 
proachable in  conduct,  admired  among 
his  own  kindred  and  in  hia  own  city,  he 
possessed  pretensions  which  aooa  be- 
came most  formidable.  Penecation 
at  length  gave  the  universal  notoriety 
he  sought,  and  defeating  their  own 
ends,  his  opposers  found  each  effort  to 
crush  him  increase  his  strength.  He 
fied  to  friends  in  oiher  districts^  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  snffisring 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  soon 
he  came  forth  a  conqueror,  trampled 
on  the  force  that  had  awed  him,  enter- 
ed in  triumph  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  the  scene  of  his  sorrows,  yet  not 
to  immolate  or  to  slay ;  he  maintained 
his  character,  and  forgave  those  from 
whose  grasp  he  had  rudely  shakmi  the 
sceptre  of  absolute  dominion.  Exci- 
ting his  followers  by  predicting  glory, 
and  tempting  them  by  a  acheme  of 
religion  adapted  to  thdr  pasaiona*  he 
led  them  on  fk-om  victory  to  victory, 
swaying  them  with  despotic  authority, 
yet  usurping  no  power  but  that  their 
afiection  forced  on  his  use  and  aeecpt- 
ance.  And  when  his  career  was 
ended,  the  echoes  of  his  eloquence 
were  still  heard ;  he  spoke  being  dead ; 
and  the  dictates  of  his  spirit  animated 
the  hearts,  while  the  recoUection  of 
his  flune  aroused  the  ambition  of  his 
remaining  people.  The  faith  he  had 
propagated  waa  endeared  to  them  as 
the  legacy  of  one  who  had  deaoended 
from  heaven  to  raise  up  their  nation 
to  imperial  grandeur ;  who  had  ven- 
tured his  life  to  lead  them  in  the  path ; 
whose  ennobled  mind  had  elevated 
his  countrymen  to  dignity  and  might ; 
and  who  being  possessed  of  patriotic 
fervor,  had  difiHised  that  virtue  into 
every  breast  that  throbbed  with  &  sin- 
gle generous  emotion.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  any 
lengthened  examination  of  Mah<mi- 
med*s  character.  We  mcrdy  desire 
to  notice  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
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Arabian  empire,  and  therefore,  though 
ire  cannot  entirely  paM  over  his  mo- 
tives and  disposition,  we  shall  curtail 
our  remarks  upon  them.    It  is  enough 
to  know,  that  if  he  had  indeed  possess- 
ed divine  credentials,  and  been  aided 
by  superhuman  influence,  he  could  not 
have  operated  more  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  a  d^nraded  people.     True  it 
is  that  he  left  the  Arabians  bigoted 
and   benighted, — that   he  left  them 
without  wholesome  laws  to  restrain  the  • 
bad,  or  justly  constituted  authorities  to 
reward  and  distinguish  the  humble 
good,   but  he   had   by   a  trumpet- 
tongued   prodamatian    startled   the 
guilty  fh>m  wholesale  sin ;  the  robber 
was  made  a  warrior,  the  predatory 
chieftain  was  converted  into  the  na- 
tional leader,  and  the  energies  of  all 
classes  were  directed  to  purposes  more 
grand  than  the  imagination   of  the 
Arabian  population  had  ever  before 
suggested.       Mahommed   found  his 
countrymen  opposed  to  each  other, 
involved  in  the  misery,  and  guilty  of 
the  wrong  of  civil  strife;   he  found 
virtue  trampled  and  forbearance  scorn- 
ed ;  jealousy  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  a  bigoted  priest- 
hood and  a  lawless  people,   yet  he 
moulded  these  discordant  materials  at 
his  will,  and  left  Arabia  high  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe,  which  long 
had  despised  and  contemned  her.     A 
deep  darkness   was  settling  on  the 
earui,  and  seemed  to  foretell  some  ap- 
proaching  peril  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  when  this  light  burst  forth 
in  the  desert,  not  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  returning  day,  but  of  violence,  dis- 
aster, and  terror.     We  travel  through 
the  obscure  and  dull  passsges  of  early 
Saracenie  stoiy,  meeting  nothing  that 
can  allnre  the  fancy  or  attract  the  ad- 
miration ;  not  a  single  oljeet  appears 
on  which  our  respect  can  be  fixed ;  all 
is  dark,  dreary,  and  desolate ;  but  at 
kagth  we  come  suddenly  to  a  nobler 
prospect  and  a  more  enchanting  view, 
jttstas  the  traveller  passing  through 
the  wiMemeas  of  Anby  the  Ston^, 
arrives  suddenly  at  the  land  termed  m 
CQBtrast  the  Blest,  and  as  he  loves  the 
novel  beauties  less  for  their  own  vaioe 
than  for  the  sad  preceding  sterility,  so 
we  may  pause  more  fondly  on  those 
pages  which  excite  adminlion,iii  pr»- 
^  portion  to  our  ree<rileetion  of  fonner 
gkNNB.     We  look  areund  on  the  oon- 
tenpevaneous  reoorde  of  the  werid, 
aad  8e»  Heraolins  «Bd  Conatantiiy  tiw 


Third,  debasing  still  more  the  name 
of  Roman  emperors;  we  see  Chris, 
tianity  receding  from  primitive  purity 
\mder  the  corroding  influence  of  the 
nascent  Papacy ;  Italy  torn  with  in* 
testine  discord,  and  every  spark  dis- 
appearing of  that  glorious  light  which 
before  had  shone  resplendent  and  su- 
preme. It  is  at  this  juncture  we  hear 
of  a  mighty  genius  bursting  the  bonds 
of  prejudice  and  obscurity,  and  com- 
ing forth,  first,  a  bold,  successfid  im^* 
poster^  cQsplaying  his  power  in  the 
number  and  devotion  of  his  dupes, 
yd  then  as  a  triumphant  conqueror, 
oefeating  every  foe,  and  founding  a 
migestic  empire  with  a  suddenness  un- 
exampled and  nnconceived.  We  find 
this  adventurer  betraying  his  know- 
ledge of  truth,  and  his  capacity  to  cir- 
culate that  knowledge  merely  for  his 
private  ends.  '*  The  faith,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  **  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  be  preached  to  his  fa- 
oiily  and  nation,  is  composed  of  an 
eternal  truth  and  a  necessary  fiction. 
'*  There  is  one  God  and  Mahommed 
is  his  prophet.**  "  We  may  admire 
the  man's  originality  and  talent ;  we 
•may  respect  the  consummate  skill 
which  he  displayed  in  his  dealings 
with  others ;  we  may  praise  him  as  a 
statesman,  a  general,  or  a  prince, 
and  admit  that  he  did  much  good  by 
modifying  superstition.  But  when 
we  find  that  ambition  was  his  ruling 
passion,  that  his  faith  was  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  force,  and  that  it  was  prin- 
cipally adiapled  to  stimulate  valour  ra- 
ther than  to  encourage  virtae,  we  must 
look  back  with  regret  and  even  with 
disgust    on  the  picture  of  perverted 

Sower ;  we  contrast  what  Mahommed 
id  with  what  he  had  the  power  of  do- 
ing ;  we  see  no  just  foundation  in  his 
system  for  religious  toleration  or  civil 
freedom ;  we  see  selfishness  paramount 
in  his  actions,  and  hypocrisy  prominent 
in  bis  career,  and  we  remember  with 
what  malignant  influence  his  votaries 
have  since  operated  throughout  the 
earth,  degrading  its  roost  fertile  regions 
and  most  promising  people,  sacrificing 
truth,  peace,  and  prosperity  on  the 
shrine  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  and  a  base 
religious  ambition.  Mahommed  sprang 
suddei^  into  political  vigour  and  im- 
portance ;  he  might  have  remained  in 
obscurity,  and  have  died  neglected,  but 
his  powers  were  not  destined  to  be  lost 
under  the  form  of  contempt  which  con« 
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cealed  them,  for  sudden  circumstances 
aroused  him  to  energy,  developing  his 
real  capacity  and  character.  He  ap- 
peared at  once  the  genius  and  the  war- 
rior; like  Milton*8  crouching  Satan 
touched  by  the  angeVs  spear,  starting 
up  into  a  figure  of  majesty  and  splen- 
dour, with  regal  port  and  dilated  ener- 
gy— 
'  Like  Teneriffe,  or  Atlas  onronowned/ 

with  horror  plumed  upon  his  ci;^8t» 
and  the  fierceness  of  desperation  in  his 
gesture.  He  seemed,  indeed,  the  em- 
bodied agency  of  evil,  letting  loqas 
once  more  the  elements  of  discord, 
and  animating  by  the  force  of  his  con- 
straining superior  ability  his  miserable 
devotees  with  a  spirit  of  wild  and  fran- 
tic fanaticism.  His  name  was  to  be  & 
war-cry  ;  the  recollection  of  his  deeds 
was  to  guide,  the  sanctity  of  his  ban- 
ner was  to  guard,  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  his  instinctive  superstition 
taught  him  to  worship  were  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  possession  of  the  faithful ; 
the  territories  of  the  Christians  he 
pretended  to  respect  were  to  form 
parts  of  a  novel  empire,  capable  of  in- 
definite extension,  and  armed  against 
every  population  hostile  to  his  pernio 
<$ious  fraud.  In  the  Arabian  empire 
there  was  much  to  admire  and  amaze. 
There  was  a  tinge  of  romance,  and  a 
preconception  of  chivalry  in  its  cham- 
pions, and  there  was  much  of  marvel- 
lous singularity  in  its  rise  ;  but  in  the 
founder  oii^e  Caliphates  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  justly  provoke  our 
sympathy.  He  was  a  successful  impos- 
tor, and  a  triumphant  despot.  If  his 
mind  was  elevated,  he  used  his  superiori- 
ty to  bind  fetters  on  his  slaves.  If  he 
-were  himself  degraded  in  moral  feeling, 
he  lowered  the  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
trvraen  to  a  level  with  his  own.  Had 
Mahommed  not  appeared,  the  unrea- 
sonable and  ill- defined  idolatry  of  Ara- 
bia would  long  since  have  given  way 
to  a  holier  and  a  purer  system ;  but 
the  appearance  of  that  self-called  pro- 
phet riveted  the  chains  of  a  loosening 
superstition  which  he  modified  instead 
of  destroying.  Temporary  good  he 
did — but  he  entailed  future  mischief 
on  the  world ;  for  his  feelings  are  but 
reflected  in  the  brutal  Turks ;  and  the 
trf^ck  of  the  Osmanli,  stained  with 
blood  and  disfigured  by  sensual  irin, 
merely  typifies  the  baneful  operation 
on  the  human  mind  of  that  deluding 
iiispensatioQ  which,  for  priyate  ends, 
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the  adventurer  of  Mecca  lived  lo  deli- 
ver and  promulgate.  Had  the  impos- 
tor favoured  learning,  he  would  have 
encouraged  that  which  spee^Iy  most 
have  tended  to  banish  the  Ingotij  he 
created :  but  Arabian  knowledge  did 
not  exist  till  two  centuries  after  his 
death,  when  his  followers  were  repos- 
ing from  the  fatigues  of  triumph  the 
impulse  of  fanatical  ambition  had  pro- 
cured them.  In  the  list  of  those  who 
have  dazzled  mankind  by  the  boldness 
of  their  deeds,  Mahommed  will  ever 
rank  illustrious  and  high  ;  bnt  hU 
fame  will  admit  no  comparison  with 
the  solid  glory  which  gilds  more 
humble  names — the  patriots  who  have 
died  for  their  country,  and  the  mar- 
tyrs who  have  perished  for  their  God." 
Medina  had  not  long  mommed  tlie 
loss  of  the  Prophet,  of  her  prophet, 
when  the  influence  was  felt  of  the  stir- 
ring spirit  he  had  excited.  The  fiiith- 
ful  cast  off  the  weakness  of  regret, 
and  resolved  to  celebrate  the  era  of 
hb  death  by  securing  the  accession  of 
temporal  conquests.  They  went  fortli 
conquering,  proselyting,  ravaging,  and 
enslaving ;  victory  followed  victorj-, 
kingdom  followed  kingdom  in  its  fall. 
Asia  was  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
and  Europe  was  threatened  with  the 
flood.  Lixe  the  giants  who  piled 
mountain  on  mountain,  the  Arabs  add- 
ed nation  after  nation  to  their  realm. 
Like  the  infidels  in  sacred  story,  who 
^built  up  their  destined  Babel  till  its 
height  dazzled  the  vision,  the  furious 
conquerors  persevered  in  their  conflicts 
till  tlieir  strength  was  beyond  calcula- 
tion. In  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahommed  his  followers  had  obtain- 
ed the  obedience  and  the  conversion  of 
thirty-six  thousand  cities ;  they  had 
overthrown,  in  twenty  years  more,  the 
Persian  monarchy ;  they  had  torn  from 
the  Greek  Empire  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  all  the  other  civilized 
parts  of  Africa ;  they  had  penetrated 
Europe,  and  Invaded  Tartary.  India 
was  threatened  with  their  encroaeh- 
ments ;  the  report  of  their  progress 
even  stole  upon  the  dull  ear  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Millions  of  subjects 
paid  them  tribute — ^the  Roman  Augns- 
tus  quailed  before  them ;  and  Cyras 
in  the  time  of  his  greatest  elevation, 
with  Babylon  for  a  province,  and 
Croesus  for  a  slave — Alexander,  in  the 
days  of  his  vastest  splendour,  when  he 
sighed  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer, 
eiy  oyed  no  such  extent  of  dominion  a« 
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tbe  low-born  caliph,  Otbman,  minis- 
tering to  tbe  wants,  and  sleeping  by 
the  side  of  tbe  beggars  at  the  shrine  of 
Mecca  I     Yet  these  possessions  could 
not  satiate  the  ardour  of  Caled,  or  ap- 
pease the  ambition  of  Mahommed*s 
nephew,  and  earliest  defender.  Success 
had  stimulated  hope,  and  courage  was 
not  wanting,  to  justify  the  confidence 
it  imparted.     Each  year  added  power 
to  the  empire ;  and  its  first  century 
bad  not  closed  ere  Spain  was  a  tribu- 
tary kingdom — and  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Rhodes,  and  Calabria,  were  conquered 
by  the  Arab  arms.     The  miseries  in- 
.cident  to  successful  inyasion,  the  woes 
attendant  upon  a  scheme  of  conquest, 
which  owned  no  limit  or  moderation, 
can  more  easily  be  imagined  than  de- 
.  picted.     The  road  of  the  victors  was 
oyer  a  field  of  desolation ;  and  their 
blood-stained  standard  only  gained  a 
new  eminence  to  wave  on,  when  its 
bearers  had  trampled  on  further  rights, 
and  consigned  their  possessors  to  a 
tomb.  The  wild  invaders  of  Christen- 
dom were  taught  that  the  foes  they 
fought  were  the  enemies  of  religion,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  bow  down  before 
the  image  set  up  for  their  adoration. 
They  were  taught,  not  that  the  path  of 
glory  leads  only  to  the  grave,  but  that 
tlie  moment  they  had  done  with  Time, 
undecaying  splendours  were  their  lot 
for  eternity ;  and  thus,  naturally,  their 
spirits  were  exalted  to  a  lofty  contempt 
of  viMJity,  and  the  joy  of  their  closing 
scene  cheated  death  of  his  sting,  and 
crowned  the  grave  with  victory.  With 
every  vile  passion,  therefore,  excited 
and  aroused — triumphing  once  to  pre- 
pare to  triumph  again  —  spreading 
farther  than  the  Prophet,  in  his  boldest 
day-dream  fancied,  and  rising  higher 
than  his  fondest  hopes  could  have  ex- 
pected, the  innumerable  hosts  of  the 
desert  rushed  on  to  every  encounter — 
more  desperate  than  the  heroes  of 
Rome — as  devoted  as  Leonidas  him- 
8e]£  Their  religion  instructed  them  in 
the  truth  of  the  Jewish  records ;  and 
there  they  read  of  marvels  which  might 
well  embolden  their  hearts  ;  they  emu- 
lated every  deed  they  remembered. 
They  anticipated  like  miracles  in  their 
favour :  and  they  looked  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  faithless,  for  their  me- 
morials teemed  with  traditional  glories 
— they  knew 
**  Tbe  might  of  the  Gentile  nnamote  by 

the  sword, 
Had  melted  like  snow,  in  the  glance  of 

the  Lord." 


All  that  gave  such  sanctity  to  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  done  for  the  progeny  of 
Abraham,  and  was  not  he  the  com- 
mon father  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac ;  was 
not  his  refuge  and  dependence  their 
common  hope  ?  Who  then  can  marvel 
that  the  Arabs  conquered  Uie  luxuri- 
ous Greeks,  and  the  now  effeminate 
Vandals  ?  Who  can  marvel  at  their  suc- 
cess, when  we  can  barely  restrain  con- 
tempt for  their  wretched  opponents  ? 
It  is  needless  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  particularize  the  conquests,  or 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
actions  of  the  Arabs.     There  could 
be  little  profit,  and  still  less  amuse- 
ment derived  from  a  description  of  all 
the  sieges  and  expeditions,  all   the 
conversions  and  massacres  the  histoiy 
of  the  early  Caliphs  can  boast.     Suf« 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  centuiy  saw  the  Ara- 
bian   Empire    stretching    from    the 
Ganges  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  deserts  of  Africa  ;  yet 
still    much   remained  to  do  ;    their 
strength  was  not  consolidated,  their 
Government  was  insufficient  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  so  vast  a  power.    Eu- 
rope saw  the  tide  flowing  irresistibly 
onward,  and  questioned   whence  so 
formidable  a  stream  had  sprung,  as 
speculators  in  the  present  day  search 
fruitlessly  for  the  hidden  spring  of  the 
mighty  Niger,  and  wonder  at  the  in- 
significance of  the  spot  which  rolls 
forth  from  the  desert  that  unrivalled 
river.       Rome    remained     indepen- 
dent and   free,  and  enough  existed 
there   to  tempt  them  on  ;  the  Coli- 
seum, surviving  surrounding  ruin  and 
resisting  the  crumbling  hand  of  con- 
quering Time,  stood  in  majestic  and 
solitary  grandeur,  immortalizing  the 
brutality  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
and  inviting  the  capturing  hands  of 
sympathizing  spirits.    Constantinople, 
the  desdned  victim  of  future  Mahom- 
medan  aggression,  remained  to  allure 
Arabian  ambition,  and  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  former  conquests,  the  un- 
counted treasures  of  that  imperial  ca- 
pital, must  have  excited  the  apathetic 
temperaments  even  of  the  later  Ca- 
liphs, and  tempted  them  to  try  to  con- 
summate their  triumphs  by  the  seizure 
of  the  greatest  prize  in  the  diadem  of 
Europe.      The  isles  of   Greece   too 
were  yet  unsubjugated  ;  Athens,  still 
in  the  pride  of  that  beauty  past  ages 
had  celebrated,  was  the  possesion  of 
another  power  j  and  though  the  king- 
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dom  of  Ptolemy  had   fallen,  many 
cities  of  Autachus  were  free.     But 
these  seemed  safe  only  for  a  time, 
their  overthrow  appeared  respited  not 
averted,  for  the  fire  of  the  Arabs  still 
burnt,  their  courage  was  undecayed, 
and  their  number  undiminished;  nor 
did  they  dream  of  ceasing  their  exer- 
tions till  the  name  of  the  Prophet  was 
every  where  honoured,  and  the  echoes 
of  his  false  and  pretended  inspiration 
were  heard  by  me  inhabitants  of  the 
most  distant  shore.      When  the  S^a- 
lush   adventurers  in  South    America 
reached  the  summits  of  the  mountain, 
whence   they  could    gaze    upon  the 
boundless    expanse    of  the    western 
ocean,  their  hearts  melted  in  gratitude 
at  the  sight,  for  they  contemplated 
the  termination  of  the  vast  continent 
they  had  invaded,  and  they  rejoiced 
to  find  that  some  limits  existed  to 
their  labours,  and  some  end  to  the 
powers  of  their  foes.     It  was  not  so 
with   the  followers  of    Mahommed. 
When  the  warrior  of  Arabia,  awaken- 
ing from  his  torpor,  arose  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  and  inarching  on  from  con- 
quest to  conquest,  reached  at  length  the 
summit  of  the  Pyrenean  hills,  he  saw 
before  him  a  land  which  invited  still 
further  his  victorious  footsteps,  and 
he  marked   out   the   plains   he   do- 
lighted  to  view  as  the  direction  of  his 
next  expedition.     There  may  be,  and 
there  doubtless  is,  in  the  outline  of 
Arabian  successes,  much  to  dazzle  and 
excite ;  there  is  something  spirit-stir- 
ring  in  the   idea   presented  to  the 
mind  by  the  page  of  historic  lore ;  a 
nation  of  enthusiasts  rushing  suddenly 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
crushing  every  obstacle  nature  or  art 
presented,  and  bursting  every  barrier 
in  their  path.      It   seems  as  if  the 
strength  of  Arabia  laughed  at   the 
limits  of  that  great  peninsula,   and 
with  gigantic   power  invaded  other 
regions,  distending  to  a  size,  and  as- 
suming a  potency  imagination  could 
hardly  realize,  and  humanity  scarcely 
could  subdue. 

This,  however.  Is  not  the  only  phase 
in  which  their  glory  and  grandeur 
shine.  Hitherto  we  nave  viewed  the 
Arabs  merely  as  wild,  rapacious,  and 
successful  fanatics ; — we  must  regard 
them  now  in  another  light.  We  turn 
from  them  in  the  character  of  heroes  of 
a  hundred  fights ;  and  we  behold  them 
as  the  builders  of  the  Alhcmbra,  as 
the  people  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply 
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indebted  for  Hteratnre,  soienoe,  and 
taste.  The  Caliph  speedily  degene- 
rated, became  pampered,  idle,  and 
despotic ;  intrigue  was  ibe  means  to 
gain  power,  intrigue  was  the  means 
to  prevent  it;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  subjects.  They  applied 
themselves  to  the  soothing  arts  of 
peace,  to  study  and  reflection ;  thej 
became  refined  and  polished;  their 
minds  soon  rivalled  their  conrage,  and 
both  excited  the  astonishment  of  their 
foes  and  the  envy  of  their  tribotaiy 
slaves.  Thus,  when  we  have  finished 
our  contemplation  of  Arabian  amo- 
tion, we  meet  with  the  more  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  their  growth  in  know- 
ledge. We  view  them  striding  on  to 
civSisation  and  refinement,  participa- 
ting in  the  best  feelings  of  humanity — 
aspirations  for  perpetual  improve- 
ment. The  barbarity  of  their  temper 
vanishes  away,  the  intolerance  of  their 
sentiments  is  partially  subdued,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  changes 
at  once,  so  that  the  dependents  of  the 
Caliphs  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as 
the  descendants  of  those  who  com* 

Sleted  the  destruction  of  the  Alezan- 
rian  library,  and  whose  traek  was 
fearfully  marked  by  blood,  perfidy,  and 
dismay.  Learning  becomes  a  plea- 
sure and  a  pursuit,  the  gentier  sens- 
billties  revive,  and  the  light  of  science 
shining  on  the  benighted  mind  ena- 
bles it  to  adorn  with  borrowed  rays  the 
surrounding  and  darkened  nations. 
The  qualifications  and  deeds  we  now 
honour  are  by  the  Moors  ardentiy 
emulated ;  those  claims  to  national  re- 
spect which  are  founded  on  mental 
triumphs,  become  also  to  the  savage 
hordes  of  the  wilderness 

<*  Their  pride  in  life,  thek  tkonght  in 

death. 
Their  pruse  beyond  the  tomb.** 

It  is  common,  however,  to  imagine 
that  the  Arabians  were  no  more  than 
marauders  and  bigots,  incapable  of 
lofty  sentiment  themselves,  and  hostile 
to  its  appearance  in  others.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  Saracen*s  head  must  needs 
be  the  most  frightful  representation 
the  dauber  can  conceive,  and  if  one  of 
the  precious  morceaux  called  mo- 
dern English  dramas  contain  the  cha- 
racter  of  an  Arab,  he  is  of  course 
shown  forth  as  doubly  earning  the  epi- 
thets hurled  at  Alcahman  in  Southey  s 
admirable  Don  Roderick,  ^  Moor, 
miscreant,  and  murderer.'*     The  idle 
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prejudice  current  b,  that  Saladin^  in 
courtesy^  was  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral class  of  his  countrymen ;  that  Ma- 
lek  Adel  was  a  licentious  usurper ;  and 
that  the  Arabian  empire  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  but  Achilles's 
wrath,  in  being  the  source  of  un- 
numbered woes.  We  may  hear  oc- 
casionally of  the  romantic  history  of 
the  Goths  and  Infidels  in  8pain>  but 
seldom  are  we  taught  or  told  the  in- 
structive lesson,  that  no  sooner  was 
Arabian  power  consolidated  than 
knowledge  reviyed  and  flourished ;  we 
are  led  to  believei  most  unjustly,  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Crusaders  were 
generally  no  higher  in  moral  feeling 
and  intellectual  endowment  than  their 
foes.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
we  owe  to  the  Saracens  much  of  what 
we  know,  much  of  that  refinement  the 
value  of  which  could  only  be  fairly 
estimated  in  its  absence ;  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  successors  of  Mahom- 
med  for  many  a  beam  that  now  illu- 
mines and  adorns,  for  many  a  senti- 
ment that  elevates  and  improves,  and 
for  all  that  impulse  which  aroused  the 
slumbering  energies  of  the  European 
people,  enabled  them  to  burst  through 
the  gloom  of  ages,  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  countless  popuJations,  and 
called  into  action  their  talent,  abilities, 
and  powers.  The  strange  prospect 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts  emerging  from 
a  desert  conquering  a  continent,  and 
founding  an  empire,  may  well  animate 
and  inspire  ;  there  is  much  in  the  tale 
to  arouse,  for  the  triumphant  march  of 
force  trampling  on  right,  and  invad- 
ing the  peaceful  borders  of  contented 
countries,  mij  appeal  to  our  false 
sympathies  for  admiration  we  cannot 
deny,  and  yet  cannot  give  with  cor- 
rectness. But  when  the  authority 
gained  by  arms  is  settled  and  secure, 
when  it  is  exerted  for  the  general 
good  and  in  the  best  of  all  temporal 
causes,  there  can  remain  no  longer 
any  hesitation  in  the  verdict,  or  any 
folly  in  the  applause.  When,  instead 
of  expanding  empire,  we  see  the  Ara- 
bians expanding  mind ;  when  ambition 
for  power  gives  place  to  a  desire  for 
more  valuable  and  lasting  possessions ; 
when  fanaticism  subsides,  and  the  pure 
enthusiasm  of  intellect  arises,  the  ima- 
gination being  indulged  and  not  the 
passions,  the  conscience  being  con- 
sulted and  not  the  necessities,  there  is 
created  a  national  character  we  are 
bound  to   admire. and  revere;  and 


when  we  see  this  spreading  through 
the  territories  of  a  vast  empire,  raising 
up  Asia,  and  affecting  Europe;  the 
governors  sanctioning,  and  the  people 
applying  themselves  to  the  invention 
and  restoration  of  all  modes  of  human 
improvement  and  systems  of  educa- 
tion, we  gaze  upon  the  historical  pic- 
ture, we  contemplate  it  with  delight 
and  wonder,  we  see  many  features  of 
the  nineteenth  century  prefigured  in 
earlier  times,  and  rejoice  in  the  ex- 
tent of  past  causes  operating  to  ad- 
vance civilisation.  For  great  as  waa 
the  Saracenic -splendour,  and  vast  as 
was  the  extent  of  Mahommedan  do- 
minion when  Haroun  the  Just  reigned 
at  Bagdad,  the  learning  cultivated 
throughout  the  Caliphate  was  not 
less  admirable  or  extensiye ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  knowledge  was  not  surpassed 
by  the  glare  of  conquest  and  the  lustre 
of  victory ;  the  magnificence  of  the 
Caliph*s  power  was  increased  in  splen- 
dour by  the  extension  of  science  and 
the  growth  of  refinement ;  and  the  rise 
of  the  Arabian  empire  hiid  not  attain- 
ed its  height  before  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  learning  had  attained  also 
an  elevation  unknown  before,  and  not 
to  be  forgotten  hereafter. 

Here  we  must  oease  our  remarks 
on  the  rise  of  the  extraordinary 
people  we  have  been  following  in 
ttieir  triumphant  course  of  grandeur 
and  ambition ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
quit  a  subject  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant. In  viewing  the  ruins  of 
gorgeous  temples  of  the  olden  time 
the  mind  becomes  enchained  by  sud- 
denly revived  associations  to  the  spot ; 
the  visiter  gazes,  not  on  the  material 
beauties  surrounding,  but  idly  on  the 
air,  metamorphosed  by  the  excited 
imagination  into  the  scene  of  some 
cherished  deeds  of  glory ;  and  as  the 
Prophet's  servant  looked  abroad,  when 
the  sight  of  others  was  held,  on  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire,  so  the 
poet  beholds  the  images  of  celebrated 
actions,  and  gazes  enraptured  on  the 
ided  vision  recollection  enables  him 
to  embody,  while  viewing  the  sod 
which  heroic  blood  has  honoured,  or 
-pondering  among  the  tombs  erected 
to  record  the  time,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  sorrow,  when  the 
hallowed  spirits  of  the  great  and  good* 
conquering  despair  in  death,  fled  for 
ever  from  the  grasp  of  grovellinfr 
mortality.  And  thus,  too,  it  it  wito 
the  historian ;  he  cannot  quit  the  page 
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that  speaks  of  yirtue^s  merit  or  of 
truth's  success^  that  shames  romance 
in  its  touching  pathos  and  awaken- 
ing power ;  he  adheres  to  the  remem- 
brance of  magnificence  and  glory,  and 
hesitates  to  look  forward,  lest,  listening 
longer,  he  be  told  of  its  departure,  and 
hear  next  some  more  saddening  story, 
some  mournful  prelude  of  criminality 
and  wrong,  gprating  more  harshly  on 
the  ear  because  the  melody  previous- 
ly prolonged  still  echoes  on  the  heart. 
But  some  indulgence  must  be  ex- 
tended to  this  preference  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  bright  portion  in 
the  history  of  man  ;  it  is  a  preference 
kindred  with  ennobling  emotions,  and 
resembles  that  spirit -stirring  exclama- 
tion of  Johnson  among  the  ruins  of 
yenerable  piles  on  the  western  islands, 
<<  Whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona  ?*'  We  have  traced 
the  Arabian  power  from  its  rise,  we 
are  now  viewing  it  triumphant  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Rhone;  it  has 
trampled  on  Brahmin,  Christian,  and 
Jew ;  the  Seven  Churches  are  Chris- 
.  tianized  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  a  city 
of  the  infidels ;  the  standi^d  waves 
where  Babylon  once  was  known ;  they 
have  levelled  Nineveh,  and  conquered 
Rome ;  for  them  the  Nile  deluges  to 
bless,  the  imperial  Euphrates  is  in- 
cluded in  their  borders,  and  the  Medl- 
terranean  itself  floats  between  two 
shores  each  of  which  owns  their  sway ! 
The  Ishmaelite  no  longer  is  denied  the 
birthright  and  the  blessing,  Isaac  no 
more  is  favoured ;  the  Goth,  tainted 
by  the  luxuries  his  valour  has  won,  is 
a  feeble  foe ;  the  Roman  legions  are 
sought  in  vain ;  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx 
is  broken  ;  the  power  of  Palmyra  has 
faded;  and  royal  Egypt,  the  birth- 
place of  literature  and  knowledge, 
adopts  the  •  faith,  and  bows  to  the 
dominion  of  the  ambitious  Arab.  But 
all  is  not  desolation ;  every  thing  is 
not  significant  of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion. In  Palestine  temples  are  aris- 
ing, in  Spain  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
•mountain  fortress  is  relieved  by  the 
lighter  splendours  of  the  Moorish  pa- 
lace ;  from  every  land  learning  is  ob- 
tained, in  every  nation  it  is  encourag- 
ed ;  year  after  year  increases  the  re- 
finement and  tempers  the  genius  of 
the  chieftains*  and  from  their  gorgeous 
temples  at  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and 
Cairo^  the  life-blood  of  knowledge 


freely  circulates  through  everr  artery 
of  the  mighty  empire  tkeir  valour  has 
won  or  created. 

Such  is  the  picture  we  now  gasEe 
upon.  It  remsuns  only  to  watdi  the 
power  decay  which  we  had  traced  in 
its  rise  to  imperial  importance.  We 
have  to  discover  that  the  light  shining 
on  Europe  was  but  a  meteor-like  and 
temporary  apparition,  not  the  dawn  of 
day ;  vte  must  watch  moral  darkness 
step  by  step^  with  Saracenic  declen8i<»i, 
steal  upon  the  nations,  till  at  length 
the  regions  illuminated  by  its  glance 
sink  again  into  the  depths  of  moral 
slavery  and  mental  debasement,  wait- 
ing the  reappearance  of  science,  the 
restoration  of  happiness  and  peace. 
We  have  to  judge  of  the  causes  of 
Arabian  defeat,  and  to  weigh  the  ef- 
fect of  Arabian  conquest ;  and  if  on 
farther  consideration  we  see  grandeur 
rapidly  vanish,  our  past  brief  thoughts 
wUl  have  fitly  prepared  for  the  result. 
For  we  can  scarcely  marvel  at  any 
national  changes,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  history  of  wliich  we  are  treat- 
ing. A  knowledge  of  nature  teaches 
us  that  the  universe  itself  may  be  re- 
solved by  the  will  of  Omnipotence 
into  its  primarjr  chaotic  elements, 
and  so  may  empires  fade,  or  flourish, 
dissolve,  and  disappear.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Romans,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Greeks  were  successively  con- 
quered in  the  name  of  an  adventurer ; 
why,  then,  should  this  empire  be  free 
from  a  similar  destiny,  and  superior 
to  so  humiliatmg  a  fate  ?  If  the  learn- 
ing of  Livy  have  been  with  difficulty 
partially  preserved;  if  whole  worlLs 
of  Cicero  be  lost;  if  library  after  lib- 
rary of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  wis- 
dom have  perished,  shall  we  regret 
particularly  that  Arabian  philosophy 
has^  silently  perished  also  I  No !  the 
legitimate  speculation  in  which  we 
most  indulge  is  not  the  value  of  that 
we  have  lost,  but  the  amount  of  that 
we  can  supply ;  and  the  analogy  for 
examination  is  between  the  influence 
of  our  civilisation  and  the  refinement 
which  departed  vrith  Arabian  glory. 
Nor  need  we  in  this  nation,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  droop  or  despair, 
while,  superadded  to  our  success  in 
mental  culture,  we  have  a  more  per- 
manent foundatioafor  our  possessions, 
and  a  higher  sanction  to  our  hopes. 
Our  rise  has  been  as  great ;  the 
Ganges  flows  by  our  eastern  capitals ; 
far  more  distant  parts  of  Africa  than 
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the  Arabs  knew  are  own;  while  the 
SaraceiiB  fell  at  the  field  of  Tours, 
our  arms  have^more  than  once  entered 
Paris ;  and  though  the  ocean  defied 
the  Moslem  dominion,  it  has  long 
borne  gladly  on  its  bosom  the  vessels 
of  a  nation  once  unworthy  of  Roman 
retention  and  of  Arabian  conquest  1 
And  these  are  superior  blessings, 
are  combined  with  a  freedom  the  Ka- 
liphs  denied,  and  a  tolerance  the 
people  themaelyes  derided ;  the  grand- 
eur of  our  great  is  not  as  a  cloak  to  the 
misery  of  our  poor ;  our  sciences  are 
as  deep ;  our  wealth  more  vast ;  our 
iufluence,  if  not  our  power,  more  ex- 
tended, and  being  under  a  better  dis- 
pensation, we  eqjoy  more  hallowed 
feelings;  if  we  conquer,  it  is  to  enfran- 
chise the  enslaved,  not  to  spread,  like 
the  warriors  of  Islam,  the  degrading 
supremacy  of  force.  Having  civilized 
the  savage,  we  fear  no  Hun  like  the 
Roman,  and  no  Turk' like  the  Arab, 
but  we  look  to  the  peaceful  oonsoli- 
dntion  of  the  dominion  we  possess, 
convinced  that  one  secret  of  its  pre- 
servation is  the  careful  avoidance  of 
its  abuse.  We  contrast  our  position 
with  that  of  the  Saracens  at  the  height 
of  their  power  and  fame ;  and  reflecting 
that  the  whole  system  then  established 
has  totally  gone,  we  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a  like  destiny  to  the  or- 
der of  things  now  existing.  Perhaps 
the  memory  is  alone  to  preserve  those 
splendid  adornments  which  now  dazzle 
and  dismay;  perhaps  the  dynasties, 
now  firm,  must  yield  soon  to  the  em- 
pire of  fate ;  but  speculation  is  idle 
and  vain ;  we  must  look  to  the  past 
and  read  the  instructions  for  the  future. 
Athens,  pillaged  and  spoiled,  is  now 
neglected  and  deserted  ;  Corinth  is 
unheard-of  and  forgotten ;  the  Lion 
is  king  at  Babylon ;  Lydia  is  desert ; 
Mecca  is  desolate  once  more ;  and  we 
may  follow  in  the  train,  sink  down, 
though  not  dishonoured,  to  rival  in 
future  history  the  fame  of  other  times 
more  early  in  the  course  of  time ;  and 
those  edifices  we  raise  to  sanctify  or 
adorn,  may  be  cherished  as  relics,  till 
coming  travellers  gaze  in  fervid  rap- 
ture on  their  lofty  beauty,  as  memo- 
rials of  a  grand  and  gigantic  empire — 

*<  tin  the  place 
Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runa  o*er 
With  admiradon  of  the  just  of  old." 

Ay!   and  when   existing   fabrics 


have  all  crumbled  and  vanished  away ; 
when  the  temples  of  Britain,  Arabia, 
and  Rome  have  all  departed  to  mingle 
with  the  dishonoured  dust,  still  shaJl 
there  live  a  memory  more  lasting  ^n 
an  illusion  of  fancy,  more  distinct  than 
an  imaginary  vision,  associated  with  the 
finest  feelings,  and  the  purest  sympa- 
thies ;  no  ethereal  and  transitory  spirit, 
but  a  tradition  of  unrivalled  moral 
beauty,  a  recollection  of  the  heroism, 
and  virtue,  and  learning  that  dignified 
and  civilized  the  past.  The  tribute  of 
universal  homage  shall  be  paid  to  its 
inspiration,  the  hearts  of  tho  wise  and 
the  good  shall  be  its  home,  and  the 
murmur  of  posterity's  worship  shall 
be  the  requiem  hymned  in  its  praise  1 
The  names  of  nations  may  change, 
the  frame  of  society  may  alter,  but  the 
heirs  of  immortality  shall  be  superior 
to  accident  and  chance;  the  heroes 
we  honour  shall  live  on  to  animate  the 
courage  and  to  elevate  the  hearts  of 
the  future  inhabitancy  of  the  globe. 
Though  their  sepulchres  may  be 
shrines  no  more,  though  the  freedom 
they  gained  may  have  perished,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  glory  they  died  to 
secure  have  faded  from  the  sight,  the 
mind  of  man,  unfettered  by  the  force 
of  temporary  causes,  and  undazzled  by 
the  light  of  meretricious  splendour, 
shall  bless  them  with  the  glories  of 
unfading  and  imperishable  fame. 

We  must  now  turn  from  regarding 
the  rise  and  greatness  of  the  Arabian 
empire  to  the  more  melancholy  tale 
of  its  decline,  fall,  and  infiuence.  We 
have  seen  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers,  suddenly  bursting  from  ob- 
scurity and  contempt,  spring  up  into 
an  attitude  of  vigour  and  majesty. 
.  We  have  traced  them  marching  on- 
ward over  desolated  and  van(|uished 
countries,  attacking  principalities  and 
powers,  establishing  an  unequalled 
authority,  and  adding  to  the  religions 
of  the  earth  a  moral-debasing  super- 
stition. We  have  seen  them  crush- 
ing Africa  and  swaying  Asia,  pros- 
trating the  energies  of  Gothic  Spain, 
and  emulating  with  no  doubtful  suc- 
cess the  strength  of  Augustus  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  he  fostered.  When 
we  hear  casually  in  history  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire,  we  think  of  some  wide- 
spread clominion  existing  only  in  the 
pages  of  romance  or  in  the  visions 
of  the  fancy;  but  we  look  more 
closely. 
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**  And  that  wbidi  did  appear  to  ftir 

To  fond  Inuigination, 

Doth  rival  in  tho  light  of  day 

Her  delicata  creation." 

Our  enthiuiasm  becomes  excited, 
admiration  of  the  realities  we  contem- 
plate becomes  proportioned  to  our  for- 
mer incredulity  of  their  ezirtenco>  so 
that  we  overlook  each  symptom  of 
imbecilityi  and  deny,  even  to  ourselres, 
the  belief  that  the  whole  is  subject  to 
decay ;  wo  fondly  hope  that  some 
things  may  be  exemptea  from  the  rule 
of  instability,  and  that  there  may  be 
some  indulgence  accorded  to  the  ob- 
jects which  charm  the  senses,  and  en- 
gage the  affections  of  the  heart.  And 
when  at  last  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  all  is  vanity,  that  all 
most  fade  and  fall ;  when  we  watch  till 
wc  see  ruin  stealing  on,  and  fate  com- 
pelling beauty  to  own  its  imperious 
domiidon,  we  reflect  upon  the  specta- 
cle, like  the  poet  who  has  described 
so  touchingly  "  cold  obstruction*s 
apathy,*'  and  we  doubt  with  him  if, 
indeed,  we  view  only  the  spectre  of 
loveliness  and  the  siffus  of  vanished 
vitality.  We  gaze  and  scrutinize  more 
deeply,  and  then  we  observe,  thouoph 
unwillingly,  many  things  reason  de- 
plores, and  still  more  that  morality 
censures,  but  we  cannot  pause  to  ana- 
lyze or  attack  them ;  we  are  overpower- 
ed by  the  force  of  misplaced  sympa- 
thies, and  though  living  in  the  full 
lustre  of  gospel  light,  and  the  ample 
enjoyment  of  Christian  knowledge, 
we  yet  concede  admiration  to  victo- 
rious force,  and  yield  our  praise  to 
superstition.  Though  the  hearts  im- 
pregnated with  revelation*8  spirit  may 
revolt  against  the  reverence  paid  to 
such  valueless  and  degrading  things ; 
though  in  the  calmness  of  ritual  re- 
flection, in  solitude — man  sweetest 
slumber — we  may  scrutinize  success- 
fully the  evils  of  the  Mahomedan  sys- 
tem, yet  we  possess  no  innate  and 
independent  power  enabling  us  to  esti- 
mate at  once,  with  truth  and  justice, 
the  merits  presented  to  our  view. 
Doubtless,  had  the  Arabians  when 
they  erected  their  empire  rejected  with 
Spartan  indifierence  the  claims  of 
learning,  and  discouraged  each  lofty 
and  arousing  aspiration  of  the  mind, 
the  admiration  awarded  would  be  in- 
finitely less  than  it  is  at  present,  when 
we  associate  the  name  of  Arabian  au- 
thority with  ideas  of  civilisation,  know- 


Mge,  and  reAneOMnt  The  subject 
of  Lacedsemon*B  power  defies  the  pea 
to  enwrap  it  In  interest  or  romance ; 
there  is  in  it  so  little  of  mental,  so  much 
of  the  grosser  kind  of  physical  exer- 
tion, that  it  checks  all  attempts  to  a- 
dom  it,  and  damps  the  ardour  of  all 
who  investigate  or  describe  it.  Bat 
it  is  because  we  can  think  of  some 
Arabian  philosophers  as  burning  and 
shining  lights,  and  becanse  we  can 
consider  the  edlpse  of  their  effulgence 
as  operating  powerfhlly  on  the  inter- 
ests of  universal  man  ;  it  is  because 
the  irradiating  beams  of  early  speco- 
lation  could  not  cease  to  shine  with- 
out darkening  the  mind  and  causing  a 
deep  moral  and  intellectual  gloom,  iSai 
we  can  property  contemplate  the  days 
when  Bagdad  rivalled  the  seat  of  the 
Emperors,  and  the  palaces  of  Cordova, 
like  the  realms  of  enchantment,  asto- 
nished the  visions  they  delighted. 

Without  entering  fully  into  any 
wearisome  details  of  the  events  and 
causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire,  it  wiU  be  useful  to  notice 
briefly  each  djmasty  separately,  from 
its  rise  to  its  fall,  as  it  will  appear  that 
there  was  a  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
system,  e^  want  of  some  rulings  mind 
and  principle  throughout.  When 
Alexander  oied,  his  vast  schemes  were 
divided  with  the  heirs  of  his  sereral 
possesions,  and  both  frittered  away ; 
and  then,  in  later  times,  when  the 
Arabs  separated  and  formed  in  Tartoas 
parts  of  the  world  portions  rather  of 
a  great  conifederacy  than  prorinces  of 
one  mighty  dominion,  the  want  of 
strength  that  union  imparts  was  deeply 
felt,  and  the  result  was  the  graduiJ 
extinction  of  the  whole  combination. 
Mecca  was  the  first  seat  of  Gorem- 
ment,  the  Ommiades  the  first  gover- 
nors. When  their  power  increased 
and  a  more  central  or  a  more  accessi- 
ble capital  was  necessary,  they  re- 
moved to  Damascus.  But  there  no 
hope  existed  of  security,  for  jealousies 
had  been  kindled,  selfishness  was  work- 
ing; personal  ambition  had  ustuped 
the  place  of  religious  fanaticism  ; 
schism  was  extending ;  and  all  these 
elements  of  discord  were  evidences  in 
the  perils  impending  from  the  Abba- 
sides  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  deacen- 
dants  of  Mahommed*s  nnole,  and  the 
Fatimites  on  the  other,  as  the  posterity 
of  his  daughter,  both  of  which  had 
assumed  the  character  of  bold  and  des- 
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the  Abbaside  conquered  the  feeble  and 
enervated  Kaliph  of  Damascus ;  and 
as  if  to  show  that  Arabian  hospitality 
had  departed  with  the  augmentation 
of  power,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
luxury  had  banished  the  simple  feel- 
ings of  his  ancestry,  he  invited  the 
whole  kindred  of  the  conquered  to  a 
banquet,  and  slew  them  on  the  spot, 
as  the  sacrifice  to  his  ambition,  as  the 
completion  of  his  crimes.  One  soli- 
tai^  representative  of  the  race  esca- 
ped to  Spain,  which  then  was  ripe  and 
ready  for  a  revolt,  where  he  establish- 
ed his  power  and  authority,  and  reign- 
ed in  undisturbed  supremacy.  The 
example  of  one  part  of  the  empire  was 
speedily  imitated  by  another,  so  that 
the  Fatimites  succeeded  in  founding  at 
Cairo  another  powerful  Government. 
At  the  history  of  each  division  it  will 
be  therefore  necessary  to  glance. 

Regarding  Europe,  first  we  find  that 
the  fugitive  to  Spain  consolidated  his 
strength .  there,  without  being  able  to 
extend  it.  The  Pyrenees  bounded  his 
territory,  though  they  could  not  dis- 
courage his  ambition.  He  formed  a 
sovereignty  that  eidsted  fully  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  He  defeated  and  he 
persecuted,  but  he  could  not  extinguish 
his  foes.  The  Christians  had  retreat- 
ed to  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  when, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th  century, 
the  timidity  of  Roderic  and  the  treach- 
ery of  Count  Julian  rendered  their 
country  a  prey  to  Moslem  invasion. 
From  712  to  1492,  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, the  Moors,  as  they  were  called, 
retained  their  footing,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  reigned  para- 
mount, though  never  undisturbed.  At 
length,  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Imving  united  the  power  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  conquered  Granada  and 
demolished  the  kingdom  of  their  foes, 
the  long  series  of  wars  was  closed, 
and  a  termination  put  to  that  succes- 
sion of  contests  which  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  included, 
as  the  chroniclers  assert,  "  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  battles  j"  then 
closed  too  the  page  of  Spanish  glory ; 
then  died  the  tame  which  had  shone 
so  brightly,  and  whose  memory  must 
live  so  long;  then  came,  indeed,  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  con- 
quests consummated  by  the  gigantic 
genius  of  Cortez  (deeds  destined  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  court) ; 


then  followed  the  foreign  accessions 
of  Charles,  the  miserable  tyranny  of 
Philip,  the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  final  expulsion  from  the  land  of 
the  subjugated  Moors — a  harmless  and 
industrious  people — who  at  the  mandate 
of  bigotry  were  compelled  to  depart  in 
search  of  a  home  in  the  wilderness  or 
on  the  coasts,  whence  their  gallant 
fathers  emerged,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before,  to  dazzle  the  world  by  the 
heroic  glory  of  their  deeds.  But  the 
tale  of  Christian  opposition  to  the 
Mauritanian  empire  in  Spain  cannot 
be  cast  utterly  in  the  shade  by  the 
weakness  or  the  wickedness  that  fol- 
lowed. The  days  when  the  Gothic 
nobility,  animated  by  the  purest  pa- 
triotism, refined  into  the  spirit  of  inci- 
pient chivalry,  came  forth  from  the 
mountains,  like  their  ancestors  from  the 
northern  wilds,  to  resbt  the  encroach- 
ments  of  enemies  to  their  faith  and 
conquerors  of  their  country,  are  not  days 
to  be  forgotten,  still  less  to  be  robbed 
of  their  merited  reward.  They  proved 
the  truth  of  the  conviction,  that  there 
is  something  in  a  good  cause  which 
adds  to  the  success  and  insures  it  as  a 
final  result;  they  constitute  an  instance 
invaluable,  memorable  and  renowned, 

**  That  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  boo, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.*' 

And  at  the  present  time,  when  we 
think  of  grand  and  glorious  events, — 
when  we  desire  a  specimen  of  the 
strength  of  man,  as  displayed  in  ho- 
nourable strife, — when  we  recall  the 
remembrance  of  periods  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  world,— in  the 
first  rank  (not  behind  the  struggles  of 
Greece,  or  the  triumphant  vindication 
of  American  independence)  is  the  era 
when  the  Moors  and  Christians  fought, 
year  by  year,   for  rights   lost,   and 

Eower  usurped,— the  era  when  the 
eart  was  braced  to  the  height  of  re- 
solution, and  when  life  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  valued 
as  an  opportunity  of  national  revenge. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
.  Spanish  revolutions  as  emanations  of 
a  vigorous  and  noble  spirit ;  wo  fond- 
ly dwell  on  the  history  of  periods  so 
honourable  to  the  land  liberated  by 
native  valour  from  foreign  aggression  ; 
but  few  duly  appreciate  the  suflferings 
of  the  oppressed,  or  the  power  of  the 
Moorish  oppressors — few  form  a  just 
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and  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  conteDding  parties,  the  refined  and 
polished  genius  of  the  one,  and  the 
unconquerahle  vigoar  of  the   other. 
While  the  Arahs  were  in  Spain,  that 
nation  was  the  residence  of  two  class- 
es of  inhahitants,   both  eminent   in 
history,   and  revered  in  memory, — 
both  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
poet,  covered  with  romantic  interest, 
and  associated  with  heart- stirring  aud 
most   ennobling   recollections.     But 
when,  at  last,  the  Christians  were  the 
victors,  and  the  Moorish  might  was 
shattered,  the  conquered  departed  to 
sink  again  into  contempt,  and  have 
scarcely,  with   all   their  nobility  of 
feeling,  escaped  oblivion ;    the  van- 
quishers, as  if  they  could  not  exist  but 
in  the  stormy  times  of  national  con- 
vulsion or  in  connexion  vrith  an  alien 
population,  sunk  also  in  character  and 
respect ;  just  as,  in  nature,  the  oak, 
stripped  of  its  encumbering  ivy,  tot^ 
ters  alone,  strangely  falling  a  victim 
to  the  loss  of  that  which  could  conti- 
nue only  to  corrode.     It  would   be 
thought,  in  the  moral  case,  that  the 
moment  the  necessity  of  force  being 
exerted  iot  protection  was  obviated, 
the  energies  of  the  people  would  be 
directed  to    hallowed   purposes   and 
useful  ends,  and  that  the  destructive 
operation  of  an  encompassing,  conta- 
minating faith  would   only  cease  to 
elevate    the   character  of  those    no 
longer  subject  to  its  sway ;   and  so, 
in  the  natural  incident,  we  would  ima- 
gine that  the  king  of  the  forest,  eman- 
cipated from  the  encircling  tendrils 
which,  like  the  death-impregnate  robe 
of  Hercules,  infused  poison  through 
every  fibre  of  the  quivering  frame, 
would  flourish   in   renovated  health, 
and  in  the  vigour  of  renewed  vitality, 
instead  of  linking   from   exhaustion 
and  decay— an  evidence  that  its  at- 
tendant evil  afforded  also  an  artificial 
support.     But  history  records  that  the 
fall  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain 
was  at  once  the  cause  of  that  nation's 
independence,  and  the  commencement 
of  its  moral  debasement.    The  Ommi- 
ades  fell ;  the  Gothic  character,  after 
being  grafted  on  the  aboriginal  Iberian 
spirit,  had  expended  all  its  greatness 
in  the  contests  against  them,  or,  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  shine  only  when 
opposition  aroused  its   fire,  became 
degraded ;  aud  no  sooner  was  victory 
won  than  nobility  sunk  into  mean- 


ness, and  courage  into  firand.  Every 
right,  defended  against  infidel  en- 
croachments, was  conceded  to  civil 
tyranny  or  ecclesiastical  demands  ; 
every  vestige  vanished  of  that  which 
the  patriotic  in  every  age  and  country 
will  honour ;  and  so  sudden  was  the 
change,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
**  light  did  but  counterfeit  a  gloom." 
To  turn  to  Asia,  and  the  AAbian 
empire  there,  wc  observe,  that  from 
the  time  when  the  Abbaside  Kaliphs 
establbhed  themselves  at  Bagdad, 
there  was  one  continued  series  of 
crimes  in  public  life,  scarcely  gilded 
by  the  refinement  of  private  station 
and  the  honourable  patronage  of 
learning.  When  we  arrive  at  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
see  Haroun  cldming  the  proud  title 
of  Al-Raschid,  sanctioning  science, 
and  allying  himself  with  Charle- 
magne and  the  Christians,  we  cannot 
forget  that  we  read  of  the  assassin  of 
the  Barmecides,  and  that  our  sympa- 
thies are  claimed  on  behalf  of  a  des- 
pot, celebrated  merely  as  less  despo- 
tic than  his  successors.  We  hear  of 
the  Tartars  coming  forth  from  the 
frozen  forests,  and  pouring  down  up- 
on the  regions  of  civilisation,  and  we 
can  scarcely  find  any  cause  for  regret 
in  the  catastrophe,  except  from  a 
comparison,  suggesting  that  the  tribe 
of  Seljuks  was  worse  even  than  the 
Arabs  in  their  worat  moments ;  that 
the  former  wanted  the  knowledge 
that  dignified  the  latter,  and  were  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  grosser  portions 
of  Mahommedan  creed — ^ig^orant  al- 
together of  its  better  spirit  and  doc- 
trines. Bagdad  was  founded  in  762 ; 
the  Turks  wrested  Syria  from  the 
Kaliphs  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  Arab  dy- 
nasty finally  fell  before  the  Tartar 
conqueror  in  1253.  Thus,  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  with  very  slight 
interruptions,  the  Abbasides  reigned 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  empire,  in  their 
magnificent  and  costly  capital  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  That  period 
was  employed  by  the  citizens  in  lite- 
rary exertion  and  scientific  specula- 
tion ;  it  was  coincident  with  an  era 
as  dark  elsewhere  as  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  It  is  celebrated  as  a 
time  when  the  enterprising  genius  of 
an  extraordinary  people  was  exerted, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  with  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  so  long  a& 
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the  majestic  ruins  of  their  temples 
remain  to  extort  onr  eulog^^  and  to 
command  our  praise.  Unfortunately 
for  the  security  of  the  Arahian  power, 
it  depended  for  its  security  more  on 
the  forbearance  of  its  foes  than  its 
own  independent  capacity  and  vigour. 
Directly  the  faith  of  Mahommed  ani- 
mated with  fanaticism  some  furious 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  sent 
Uiem  forth  on  a  lawless  expedition 
against  the  peaceful  regions  of  the 
globe,  the  Kaliph's  empire,  as  most 
obnoxious  to  the  attack,  decayed,  and 
at  length  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  Turks  came  upon  the  populated 
and  futile  regions  of  the  south  with 
all  their  ancestral  fierceness ;  they 
rushed  forth  armed  against  every 
realm  which  invited  invasion  from  the 
sensual  aud  ambitious.  The  first  tor- 
rent from  Tartary  would  most  pro- 
bably have  overwhelmed  and  swept 
away  every  vestige  of  the  Arabian 
empire  ere  its  strength  was  expended, 
had  the  Christians  not  been  aroused 
by  the  tale  of  pilgrims  from  Pales- 
tine, who,  having  experienced  from  its 
new  possessors  a  reception  different 
to  that  given  by  the  Arabs,  called 
loudly  on  the  professors  of  their  faith 
to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  the  spo- 
liatmg  and  contaminating  grasp  of 
the  new  tyrant  and  invaders.  The 
Crusaders  delayed  the  fall  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire  by  throwing  themselves 
in  the  path  before  the  reeking  and 
maddenmg  Osmanli;  but  when  the 
SaFa<:ens  became  also  opponents  of 
the  Christians,  and  were,  in  turn,  re- 
duced in  strength  by  the  conflict, 
they  became  easy  victims,  as  well  as 
tempting  objects,  of  Bactrian  ag- 
gression. The  issue  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  Asiatic  empire  which  had 
reared  its  head  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  had  stretched  to  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  and  which,  during  a 
long  period  and  a  prosperous  reign, 
contained  much  of  what  was  honour- 
able on  the  earth.  Bagdad  fell,  and  the 
majestic  Kaliphate  departed;  tlie 
Arabian  institutions  faded  and  sunk ; 
the  regions  which  had  been  adorned 
by  the  imperial  strength  of  the  Ab- 
basides  became  subject  to  a  despotism 
which  has  ever  since  continued  its  de- 
moralizing and  desolating  influence, 
reducing  the  scene  of  bygone  glories 
to  one  wretched  dnd  miserable  dis- 
trict— a  wilderness  whose  woes  accu- 
mulate, and  appear  more  dismal  from 


the  absence  of  all  just  anticipation  of 
relief  and  resuscitation. 

The  remaining  dynasty  of  the  Arabs 
was  not  more  firm  or  lasting.  Cairo, 
like  Bagdad,  at  length  yielded  to  the 
Turks,  and  is  still  included  in  their 
territories.  The  African  empire  de- 
parted from  the  effect  of  the  same 
causes,  and  its  final  effectual  overthrow 
was  procrastinated  by  the  same  agency. 
It  fell,  too,  with  a  reputation  as  high 
for  genius,  enterprise,  and  learning. 
The  Fatimites  surrendered  to  the  bar- 
barous hordes  from  the  North,  after 
having  more  than  once  struggled  fur 
universal  donunion  ;  they  disappeared 
from  among  the  rulers  of  nations  to 
become  tributary  to  apetty  uncivilized 
people.  Had  Cairo  continued  the 
state  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
government,  the  interior  of  Africa 
might  now  have  presented  ns  a  far 
more  cheering  aspect  than  the  few 
straggled  travellers  who  have  explored 
it  can  report ;  there  might  have  been 
in  the  great  Continent  something  more 
than  a  mere  vast  amphitheatre  wherein 
man  and  beast  dispute  the  mastery. 
But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  The  whole 
of  Egypt  has  been  ever  since  beneath 
the  paralyzing  yoke  of  tyrants,  who 
themselves  are  slaves ;  it  has  been 
trodden  by  the  lustful  <*  children  of 
the  sun,"  spoiled  to  minister  to  their 
pleasure,  mined  to  satisfy  caprice.  Its 
ample  ancient  granaries,  its  pompous 
mausoleums,  its  pyramids,  and  its  na- 
tural adornments,  were  all  marred  by 
the  brutalizing  temperaments  of  the 
second  Mahommedan  invaders;  and 
now  it  is  a  mean  and  miserable  dis- 
trict,  parched,  valueless,  and  polluted, 
like  the  masters  who  call  it  their  own. 
It  had  fallen  successively  beneath 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab ;  and,  last- 
ly, it  has  bowed  beneath  a  burden  more 
galling  than  any,  the  destructive  influ- 
ence  of  the  Turks.  Nothing  but 'do- 
mestic treachery  or  jealousies  could 
have  doomed  a  land  so  powerful  to  a 
destiny  so  degrading ;  and  these,  un- 
happily, were  not  wanting.  Sectarian 
envy  had  awakened  the  professors  of 
the  Mahommedan  faith  ;  they  agreed 
only,  to  use  the  historian's  words, 
in  considering  a  sectarian  opponent 
worse  than  an  unbeliever.  One  Ka- 
liph  endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  new 
religion,  another  encouraged  and  main- 
tained  the  ascendency  of  the  old  pro- 
fession ;  and  onr  British  wars  of  the 
Roses  were  never  more  rancorous  or 
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bloody  than  the  contests  between  the 
green  and  the  white  bannered  fiactions. 
Foreign  hostility^  added  to  domestic 
treason,  completed  their  ruin»  and 
speedily  Arabia  itself  alone  remained 
the  possession  of  the  Prophet's  de* 
scendants.  Mecca  attracted  pilgrims 
from  every  land,  Medinay  and  its  fa* 
biUous  magnetic  tomb,  teemed  with 
votaries  and  worshiopers,  but  everr 
oUier  sign  of  that  mighty  empird,  which 
had  extended  so  widely  and  was  ele- 
vated so  high,  was  sought  in  vain 
throughout  the  vast  territories  which 
had  owned  the  authority  of  fanatical 
rulers,  and  had  fallen  beneath  the 
force  of  a  popular  impulse  no  power 
sufficed  to  resist. 

Thus  fell  the  Arabian  empire.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi !  Three  thousand 
years  had  elapsed  since  Ishmael,  a 
friendless  wanderer,  left  his  parent's 
home,  and  owed  his  preservation  in 
the  desert  to  a  miracle.  More  than 
six  centuries  had  passed  since  Mahom- 
med,  like  the  great  ancestor  of  his 
people,  was  expelled  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  banished  from  the 
city  of  his  fathers.  The  polished 
Arab  now  yielded  to  the  ferocious 
Bactrian ;  and  as  the  great  Roman 
empire  had  fallen  beneath  the  inunda* 
ting  torrents  from  the  European  north, 
so  the  great  Arab  power  was  over- 
whelmed  by  impetuous  invasions  from 
the  Asiatic  deserts.  Similar  in  gran* 
deur,  it  was  similar  in  fate;  it  had 
risen  more  rapidly,  its  ruin  was  as 
hasty,  not  more  complete.  It  left  be- 
hind a  moral  and  a  memory  of  desola- 
tion ;  its  scattered  vestiges  of  magni- 
ficence are  a  standing  evidence  of  tem- 
porary pride ;  its  recollection  is  sug- 
gestive of  mournful  and  chastening 
feelings.  The  Arabic  heroes  are  for- 
gotten by  name ;  their  monuments  are 
admired  for  their  architectural  beauty, 
not*  for  the  nobilitv  of  the  spirit  they 
were  erected  to  honour;  the  bones 
deposited  within  them,  to  employ  the 
eloquent  elegiac  language  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Browne,  ''have  now  rested  quietly 
in  the  grave  beneath  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  three  conquests."  The 
field  of  Tours  has  been  whitened  by 
them,  but  even  tradition  there  bears 
no  record  of  the  event ;  Jerusalem  has 
seen  them  laid  side  by  side  with  pro- 
phets and  with  kings,  and  the  tombs  of 
all  are  forgotten  together.  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  foes  on  earth,  rest  peace- 
fully in  alliance  in  the  same  grave. 


Spua  hift  been  botfu^ed  by  their 
memoria)a»  bnl  digsnded  by  the  prac- 
tical negation  of  their  independent 
heroic  spirit ;  and  if  thefe  m  tratlw  M 
we  would  desire  to  believe,  in  the  Ivte 
of  the  Cid's  funeral*  when  death  re- 
assumed  vitality  to  protect  nobility 
from  profanation,  snrely  there  has 
been  in  that  land  enough  of  degrada- 
tion to  arouse  alike  Christian  and 
Moorish  warriors  from  the  sepulchre 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion*    Every  where 

"  Deoay's  eflbdng  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beaotr  lin- 
gers." 

Every  where  Saracenic  glory  and 
power  have  faded  away ;  the  Arabian 
aspiring  blood  has  sunk  into  the 
ground,  and  not  to  vegetate  there. 
Shorn  of  strength,  the  Arabs  have  lost 
also  the  moral  splendour  that  adorned 
them.  Their  sciences,  their  refine- 
ment, their  valour  have  decayed,  or 
been  wasted  ;  their  hand  once  more  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man*s 
hand  against  them  ;  the  Turk  is  their 
master  and  the  desert  is  their  home ! 
Their  fathers— where  are  they  ?  De- 

Earted  from  memory  as  their  nation 
as  faded  from  fame,  their  history  is  a 
blank,  their  boasted  empire  has  vanish- 
ed and  gone  for  ever  I  The  standard  of 
Islam  no  longer  is  the  banner  carrying 
terror  and  dismay  along  the  confines 
of  Christendom ;  the  pue  despots  that 
rear  it  are  defeated,  despite  its  sacred 
and  inspiring  renown;  fanaticism^ 
pointing  to  heaven  as  a  conqueror^s 
reward,  utters  a  feeble  soundT unechoed 
in  the  regions  it  formerly  startled 
from  torpor;  the  deluge  of  Mahom- 
medanism  having  at  length  subsided 
from  the  ark  of  Christianity,  the  dove 
has  gone  forth  to  show  every  nation 
that  the  olive-branch  of  peace  now 
tranquilly  and  triumphantly  waves  this 
globe  to  add  a  pure  and  moral  love- 
liness to  those  fields  of  nature  designed 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  man ! 

Our  remaining  consideration  is  the 
infiuence  of  the  Arabian  empire  on  the 
world.  That  it  must  have  operated 
powerfully  few  will  deny,  for  a  mighty 
dominion  could  not  have  been  raised 
and  then  fall,  without  leaving  traiu  of 
influence  on  every  land  once  stamped 
by  the  powerful  ensigns  of  its  transient 
authority. 

**  What  deep  wounds  ev*r  dosed  without 
a  scar?" 
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Still  we  mlisUilot  hope  to  find  evi- 
dcncer  of  direct  effects  very  perspicu. 
ouily  displayed  in  hiitoiy.  The  fall 
of  an  empire  chiefly  operates  on  the 
mind  with  a  force  which  can  scarcely 
be  calculated^  and  yet  which  is  sensiUhr 
felt.  When  a  thraldom  is  shaken  off, 
and  the  restraints  that  tinged  the  sen- 
timents with  a  particular  colour^  and 
directed  the  ener^es  of  the  population 
in  a  particular  direction,  are  suddenly 
loosened*  the  reaction,  like  that  of  tlw 
fabled  oak,  may  be  destructive*  and 
must  be  severe.  Its  extent  and  pre* 
cise  Dower  remain  more  matters  of 
speculation  than  of  certainty;  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mind*  once  dis- 
turbed, may  speedily  settle  again,  or 
once  shaken,  may,  like  the  pendulum, 
under  regulated  laws  continue  vibra* 
tion.  We  know  that  shortly  afler  the 
Arabian  empire  departed,  mankind 
commenced  those  strides  which  since 
have  incessantly  been  taken,  leading 
onward  to  ends  as  yet  dimly  developed, 
opening  constantly  fresh  hopes  of  ad* 
vancement,  and  expanding  the  hori- 
xon  which  recedes  from  our  approach* 
and  tempts  us  by  its  resplenaent  bril- 
liancy still  iarther  in  the  search.  But 
we  cannot  positively  determine  the  va* 
lue  of  the  impulse  afforded  by  the  stir* 
ring  events  we  have  considered^— the 
crash  of  thrones,  the  destined  fall  of 
dynasties — ^we  can  merely  admit  them 
into  the  catalogue  of  causes,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  united  power*  without 
attributing  to  each  individual  agency  a 
dei^nite  relative  importance.  When 
we  see  cyrilisation  creeping  into  a  coun- 
try once  the  residence  only  of  the  bar- 
barous and  the  bold— 

"  Where  the  hnnter  of  deer  and  the  warrior 

trode, 
To  hifl hills  that  encircle  the  tea;** 

and  in  the  rising  state  of  societv  ob- 
serve the  intellect  more  asserting  its  so- 
vereignty over  matter,  and  controlling 
the  passions,  the  sword  and  the  spear 
rusting  on  the  walls,  the  national  pha« 
lanx  disappearing  altogether ;  the  pos« 
terity  of  heroes  seeking  the  glories  of 
peace,  andadornincby  mental  triumphs 
the  bright  land  of  Uieir  nativity,  conse- 
crating every  effort  to  mental  improve- 
ment, and  speculating  with,  subhmated 
affections,  yet  not  resisting  the  force  of 
those  patriotic  emotions  which  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  their  fathers,  we  can 
recognise  the  effect  of  some  great  causes 
wihout  distinguishing  with  exactitude 


their  nature,  or  the  force  of  each ;  we 
see  knowle^  increase*  and  refinement 
influence  the  heart,  and  we  marvel 
whence  they  came.  But  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Arabian  empire,  we 
know  that  there  was  a  degree  of  learn- 
ing* a  latent  moral  influence  which 
oould  not  be  entirely  lost,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  operation  in  subsequent 
events,  and  trace  it  in  future  changes. 
We  know  that  we  owe  to  the  Arabs 
the  use  of  the  numerical  character,  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  of  cotton*  and 
perhaps  of  gunpowders  we  know  that 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  much  of 
that  spirit  of  scientific  and  experimen- 
tal enquirv  which  for  a  time  was  abu- 
sed incleea  by  the  alchymists,  but  which 
afterwards  was  visible  in  the  pursuits 
of  Lavoisier  and  Black.  In  mechanics 
too*  and  in  medicine,  we  experience 
the  advantage  of  Arabian  researches ; 
and  still  more  have  we  felt  that  advan- 
tage in  earlier  and  less  cultivated  times. 
In  some  things*  however,  the  immedi- 
ate contemporaries  of  the  Arabs  or  the 
Snerations  living  directly  after  them* 
kve  experienced  benefits  which  we 
should  not  have  enjoyed*  had  they  not 
handed  down  to  us  a  tradition  of  their 
knowlec^e.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  sublmie  truths  of  astronomy  would, 
(br  instance,  have  been  as  deep  had 
Eastern  philosophers  never  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  realms  of  illimitable  space, 
^xed  enraptured  on  the  canopy  above, 
and  watched  with  enraptured  and  ad- 
miring minds  the  harmonious  move- 
ments of  the  countless  worlds  that  ca- 
reer along  in  unrivalled  beauty,  adorn- 
ing the  firmament  they  people.  *'  The 
moment,"  says  Sir  John  Herschell, 
'^  astronomy  became  a  branch  of  me- 
chanics, a  science  essentially  experi- 
mental (that  is  to  say,  one  in  which 
any  principle  laid  down  can  be  subject- 
ed to  immediate  and  decisive  trial,  and 
where  experience  does  not  require  to 
be  waited  for)  its  progress  suddenly  ac- 
quired a  tenfold  acceleration,  nay*  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  has  been  asserted, 
and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  were 
the  results  of  all  the  observations  from 
the  earliest  ages  annihilated,  leaving 
only  those  made  in  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory during  the  single  lifetime  of 
Maskelyne,  the  whole  of  this  most  per- 
fect of  sciences  might,  from  those  data, 
and  as  to  the  objects  included  in  them, 
be  at  once  reconstructed,  and  appear 
precisely  as  it  stood  at  their  conclusion. 
The  operation*'  indeed*  of  Arabian 
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knowledge  of  astronomy  in  the  early 
aees  was  perhaps  principaUy  to  lend  a 
p&tisibility  to  astrology.  The  obser- 
vers of  stars,  like  Columbus  predicting 
the  eclipse,  had  the  power  of  astonisn- 
ing»  when  they  prepared  to  delude. 
We  must  not,  however,  underrate  the 
debt  we  owe  the  Arabians.  If  it  be 
true  that  they  have  added  nothing  to 
our  astronomical  lore,  they  have  at  least 
been  greatly  influential  in  imparting  to 
us  the  bold  spirit  of  enquiry  by  which 
alone  that  lore  can  be  collected.  We 
do  in  some  measure  owe  it  to  those 
early  philosophers  that  we  now  have 
reached  a  noble  enlightenment,  and 
live  in  days  when  GalUeo  is  no  longer 
heretical,  and  Kepler  no  longer  mad ; 
for  surely  we  must  frankly  acknowledge 
that  we  can  trace  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  present  time  to  no  source 
but  the  example  of  Arabian  specula- 
tors; and  therefore  it  is  to  them  we 
should  feel  indebted,  if  not  for  our 
stores  of  learning,  at  least  for  the  ener- 
gy that  dictates  their  discovery,  and  the 
spirit  that  directs  their  use.  If  we  liave 
in  some  cases  improved  on  the  legacy 
thev  left  us,  in  some  we  remain  listless, 
without  any  efforts  to  increase  the  va- 
lue of  our  possession ;  and  in  others 
we  have,  it  must  be  feared,  degenera- 
ted. Heraldry  may  have  been  expand- 
ed in  its  uses,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  improved ;  and  when  we  re- 
gard the  gorgeous  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  the  arcnitectural  adornments  of 
the  East;  when  we  contemplate  the  de- 
licate fretwork,  and  the  ingenious  com- 
bination of  their  ornaments,  the  bold- 
ness of  their  designs,  their  gigantic 
proportions,  we  mustadmit,  that  though 
other  lands  may  possess  attractions 
derived  from  noble  exertions  of  art,  vet 
that  our  country  is  covered  with  &w 
modern  evidences  that  we  can  despise 
the  graceful  power  of 'the  Saracenic 
artists.  Generally  we  have  benefited 
greatly  by  Arabian  examples.  Univer- 
sally the  influence  of  that  empire  has 


not  only  been  good,  hmt  lastiag.  It 
aroused  that  European  gaiiosMi  the 
lethargy  of  inactivity  which  sum  has 
wrought  such  marvcSs  in  mooldii^  nut- 
ter and  in  elevating  mind,  whidi  has 
shone  in  the  conceptions  of  oor  poets 
and  our  statesmen,  in  the  daiin* 
schemes  of  the  foes  of  tyranny  and 
wrong.  That  influence,  though  slov 
in  its  operation,  tboogfa  for  a  time  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  ages  succeeding 
the  Arabian  &11,  now  operates  with 
powerful  efiect;  it  has  cast  round  the 
western  nations  an  electric  chain,  that 
conveys  a  mysterious  emotion  to  the 
very  core,  and  touches  the  nerves  and 
the  springs  of  action;  it  has  awakened 
the  populations  to  an  ennobling  and 
still-improving  appreciation  of  their  des- 
tinies and  hopes ;  it  has  penetrated  the 
most  humble  ranks  from  which  ofttimes 
since  the  greatest  of  our  intellectual 
nobility  have  sprung.  So  long  as  the 
spirit  shall  live  which  is  not  content 
with  first  impressions  or  casual  ohser- 
vations,  which  dives  into  the  recesses 
of  nature  for  accumulating  evidences  of 
a  great  first  cause,  which  traverses  the 
regions  of  space,  and  dignifies  eartli  by 
making  it  the  receptacle  of  koovled^, 
shall  the  empire  and  the  men  whence 
so  much  of  that  spirit  was  derived  Ure 
in  the  memory,  and  be  cherished  there. 
Ay,  and  when  the  recollection  of  Ara- 
bian conquests  has  departed,  the  re- 
merobrance  of  their  nobler  deeds  slidl 
not  perish.  Arabia,  a  desert,  shall  be 
venerated  as  the  birthplace  of  wisdom ; 
and  once  the  shrine  of  the  wise,  thougii 
desolate,  it  shall  not  be  despised.  And 
Arabian  power,  a  name,  shall  yet  be 
revered,  because  used  to  exalt  the  sen- 
timents, and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  every  tribe  of  man.  The  vanquish- 
ers of  the  world  shall  be  remembered 
long  after  their  temporal  ambition  is  for- 
gotten, from  a  just  admiration  of  tiieir 
mental  triumphs,  and  of  the  impulse 
they  imparted  to  its  people. 
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NoTHiNC  SO  trying  to  the  temper  as 
the  sudden  and  inexplicable  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
"  Where  the  deuce  has  flown  our 
pocket-handkerchief  ?**  exclaims  to 
himself  an  editor,  with  a  drop  at  his 
nose ;  and  as  Echo  answers,  "  where?** 
he  curses  some  choice  contributor,  and 
flings  a  crack  article  into  the  fire. 
*'  Who  the  devil  has  stolen  our 
gloTcs?"  cries  the  same  celebrated 
Utenuy  character,  as  stamping,  he 
blows  his  nail,  a'hd  bangs  the  front  door 
after  him,  sulkily  sh^ng  his  naked 
mawlies  on  the  steps  wiUi  Sir  John 
Frost.  "  Hang  it !  had  we  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  snuff-boxes,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  suffered  to  lie 
still  on  this  table — but  the  whole  gang 
shall  be  cUsodssed — men  and  women 
alike,  they  are  all  thieves.**  **  You  have 
not  seen  our  slippers — ^you  say,  sirrah  ? 
—well  then  we  shall  use  our  interest 
to  get  you  admitted  into  the  Blind 
Asylum.**  "  Hold  your  confounded 
tongue,  sir,  and  instantly  fetch  us  our 
hat.  What  else  have  you  got  to  do  in 
this  life,  you  lazy  hound,  but  attend 
to  our  hat?  and  have  you  no  fears, 
you  infidel,  in  the  nexti  of  your  im- 
mortal soul  ?** 

Nay,  frown  not  on  us — thou  model 
of  propnety — ^for  "cfe  te  fabula  nar- 
ratur.'*  We  are  innocent  of  all  such 
enormities  as  these ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  w;e  never  wear  gloves.  *Tis 
an  effeminlite  usage.  Byron  prided 
himself  on  his  small,  wlute  hands— 
proof  of  high  blood;  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  large  brown  ones, 
plebeian  if  they  be ;  though  we  hold 
ourselves  to  be  as  well  bom,  and  bet- 
ter bred  than  his  Lordship.  We  do 
take  snuff— but  for  some  years  past 
have  carried  it  loose  in  our  right-side 
waistcoat-pocket.  Slippers  would  only 
serve  to  prevent  our  soles  from  feeling 
themselves  softly  sinking  into  the  luxu- 
rious carpetry  of  our  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, as  we  walk  ankle-deep  in  meads 
of  asphodel.  It  seems  you  have  but 
one  hat — we  have  a  hundred — some 
with  feathers ;  for  in  our  bright  and 
shining  youth  we  went  a  colonelling  ; 
and  though  the  shape  of  some  of  them 
be  obsolete — especially  such  asfiourish- 
ed  between  he  Peace  of  Sixty  Three 
and  the  Re  olutionary  War— they  all 
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of  them  fit— and,  plain  or  cocked,  to 
our  forehead  never  come  amiss,  show- 
ing now  like  the  castor  of  a  Dignitary 
of  the  Church,  and  now  like  the  crown- 
piece  of  a  General  of  Horse  Marines. 

But  how  light  all  such  losses,  real 
or  imaginanr,  temporary  or  eternal, 
to  the  loss  of  Our  Golden  Key  I  For 
weeks  we  could  not  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  it  indeed  was  gone. 
Many  thousand  times  did  we  search 
for  it  through  and  among  the  Bunch. 
The  world  well  knows  we  are  curious 
in  keys— and  eke  in  seals  ;  and  there 
beats  not  the  repeater  richer  than  ours 
in  appendages.  But  we  became  at 
last  convinced  that  ii  was  not  there ; 
and  we  could  no  longer  bear  to  look 
on  the  baubles.  We  wound  up  our 
chronometer  irregularly — by  fits  and 
starts — thrice  a-dav  perhaps — or  once 
a-week — till  it  fell  into  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  grow  delirious,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost. 

We  have  no  great  number  of  do- 
mestics ;  but  they  did  all  that  men 
and  women  could  do  to  find  our  Gold- 
en Key.  In  ones  and  twos  they  kept 
"  pacing  about  the  fioors  continually,*' 
like  so  many  leech -gatherers,  and 
sometimes  all  in  a  body,  sweeping  the 
whole  House,  but-and-ben,  with  a  line 
of  lynx-like  eves  that  brought  many  a 
lost  pin  and  needle  to  light — ^but 
though  not  unfrequently  during  the 
first  few  days  there  was  a  false  alarm 
like  the  cry  of  fire,  the  Sun  set  on 
their  fruitless  research,  till  it  was 
given  up  in  despair.  For  ourselves, 
we  looked  into  *'  impossible  places  ;*' 
and  on  clear  nights  could  not  help 
shaking  our  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
Man-in-the-  Moon. 

Meanwhile  It  had  been  advertised 
all  over  the  Island;  and  many  a 
strange-looking  tool  had  been  brought 
to  us  to  look  at  by  still  more  strange- 
looking  people,  some  of  them  harmless 
enough,  we  daresay,  in  their  way,  and 
gpratifying  under  such  pretence  their 
natural  curiosity  to  see  Christopher 
North ;  some,  we  suspect,  housebreak- 
ers eyeing  the  portables;  and  some 
belonging  to  the  industrious  classes, 
who  go  about  inspecting  lodgings, 
and  make  free  with  the  contents  of 
desks  and  cupboards,  let  the  manda- 
rin shake  his  head  as  he  will.  One 
2x 
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old  womaxi^  probably  tbe  wife  of  a 
sextoOf  brought  forth  what  looked  like 
tbe  kej  of  a  chnrcb,  and  an  elderi j 
ylrgin  io  a  riding-habity  produced  from 
a  pocket  In  her  bustle,  what  would 
have  been  eafil/  able*  Judging  bv  its 
the,  to  open  the  largest  liverr  suble ; 
and  botfi  looked  (fiscomilted  on  our 
hesitating  to  own  either  of  the  soft 
inpeachmentSy  for  not  having  read 
the  adTertisement  with  their  own  ejes» 
and  rumour  always  ezaggeratiog  loss 
or  ^aia,  they  liacC  without  commuai. 
eation  with  one  another,  naturally 
enough  supposed  that  we  had  offer^ 
a  reward  for  the  ke^  of  our  cellar. 
Wet  lds?nads  and  sUm  Milliners,  as 
Tliomas  Carlisle  would  have  e^led 
them,  were  shown  ever  and  anon,  one 
by  one,  curtsying,  into  our  Sanctum, 
who,  after  much  ado  about  nothing, 
with  fur  fingers  fumbling  in  their 
bosoms,  presented  to  us,  between  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  each  a  tiny  toy, 
warm  from  the  heart  and  faithful  to 
its  fires,  apt  almost  at  hap-hazard  for 
any  tea-chest.  By  the  adjacent  old 
maidhood  we  beffun  to  be  scandalized, 
and  Miss  Shushie  Sowrocks  wrote  to 
her  Glasgow  correspondent,  that  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  our  Golden  Key 
was  all  a  hum,  circulated  for  purposes 
too  shocking  to  be  committed  to  paper, 
or  intrusted  to  a  private  hand. 

The  World  became,  in  due  time,  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  Loss  or  oua  Golden 
MT,  and  the  Article  so  named  made 
her  almost  cease  to  regret  the  cessation 
of  Oca  Two  Vases.  The  World,  sooth 
and  sad  to  say,  has  no  very  tenacious 
memory ;  or  worse,  she  is  apt  to  grow 
unjrateful  to  her  benefactors,  and  in- 
dinerent  to  their  noblest  works. 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  and  fine  poetry  too, 
continued  nouring  ixito  the  Sanctum, 
and  was  duljr  transferred  to  the  press. 
But  finer  still,  we  knew,  was  impri- 
soned in  those  sacred  receptacles;  and 
Hwas  miserable  to  see  Clio  and  Euterpe, 
without  prospect  of  a  cure,  suffering 
under  that  lock-jaw.  For  some  weeks 
the  Odes  and  Epithedamia  kept  up 
their  spirits,  and  were  heard  by  us 
oocasionally  crowing  like  cocks  in 
their  Pens— or  like  nightingales,  in 
shadiest  covert  hid,  singing  all  night 
long  their  amorous  descants— or  like 
larks  lilting  their  lyrics  in  the  kp  of 
the  purple  dawn— or  like  linnets, 
"  low  down  in  the  broom,"  saluting, 
in  sweet  chorus,  through  the  dusk,  tbe 
first  faint  effulgence  of  the  evening 


star.  Bot,  ere  long,  die  Vases  bum- 
med  like  hives  on  a  frosty  ^ring,  when 
bees  aro  afraid  to  fly  a-field  and  at 
last  were  silent.  Tlie  verses  within, 
we  knew,  were  then  all  dead  or  dying 
— ^we  fblt  that  tiie  hour  was  come  for 
their  deliverance — and  lifting  op  the 
Hammer  presented  to  us  many  years 
ago  by  our  friend  George  Kobins,  the 
moment  after  it  had  knocked  down 
one  of  the  finest  estates  In  Sussex,  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  give  Clio  and  Euterpe 
each  her  coup-de- grace.  But  tbe  ez> 
quisite  beauty  of  the  old  Etmsean 
workmanship — old,  perliaps,  as  tlie 
pillars  of  Paestum — smote  our  beait 
through  our  eyelids,  and  our  imagi- 
nation palsied  our  sacrilegious  hand. 
We  recoiled  from  the  nnraded  sancti- 
ties, and,  flinging  ourselves  into  the 
Queen  of  Chairs,  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  a  dream. 

We  dreamt  that  we  were  sitting  in 
the  Sanctum,  but  that  we  were  an 
ordinary  and  anonymous  man — of  no 
particular  country,  parentage,  or  pro> 
fession — merely  dive  and  happy — 
without  fear  and  without  hope---4]M 
Now  being  to  us  all-and-all,  and  suf- 
ficient to  us  an  Innocent.  We  be- 
held an  aged  man  asleep  in  his  chair, 
and  knew  intuitively  that  he  was 
Christopher  North.  While  we  were 
regarding  him  with  love  and  awe. 
Three  Fair  Spirits  stood  beside  bim, 
and  joining  hands,  encircled  him 
with  their  snowy  arms,  and  then  bar- 
moniouslv  glided  around  him,  with 
measured  movements  that  almost 
melted  into  dance.  Yet  seemed  they 
rather  sad  than  gay,  and  careful  not 
to  disturb  his  sleep.  One  sang — and 
a  smile  on  his  face  showed  that  the 
melody  was  heard  in  the  world  of 
dreams.  Then  the  singer  took  what 
seemed  a  golden  ornament  from  her 
hair,  and  with  a  touch  of  light  fasten- 
ed it  to  a  diamond  ring  on  the  old 
man's  finger,  kissing  the  somewhat 
shrivelled  hand,  and  letting  fall  on 
it  a  tear.  As  they  came  so  they  went 
—all  of  a  soft  sudden — and  we  awoke 
—We  Christopher  North—  with  Oca 
Golden  Key  restored  to  our  Sanctum, 
and  shining  therein  like  one  sufilcient 
star  in  the  sky. 

Some  day  or  other  we  shall  publish 
OUR  Book  or  Deeams.  Or,  why  not. 
Dream  by  Dream,  in  Maga  ?  Philoso- 
phy can  make  nothing  of  the  rationale 
of  dreaming — nor  of  any  thing  else— 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  her  lugu- 
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brious  lucubrations  on  the  Motions  of 
tbe  Soul  in  Sleep  seeming  to  be  merely 
the  very  disputable  dogma  that  tbwein 
she  suffers  a  susoension  of  tbe  Will. 
But  Poetry  finds  herself  at  home  in  the 
fluctuating  phantom-world,  and  Ima- 
gination can  tell  her  own  story  of 
sights  beyond  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere.  True,  many  dreadful  things 
endured  in  those  abysses  accessible 
only  to  the  sleeping  soul,  are  ineffable  ; 
but  words  are  like  lightning,  and  with 
one  flash  can  **  far  round  iUnmine 
hell.*'  IneffahU  too  the  delights  there 
sometimes  endured,  in  which  tbe  soul 
expires  into  boundless  fife ;  and  shall 
Poetry  ever  be  permitted  by  Univenal 
Pan  to  sing  transcendent  songs  of  that 
Heaven  of  Heavens ! 

Bat  why  sit  we  soliloquizing  with 
Ova  Golden  Key  in  our  hand-lwhile 
Clio  and  Edte&pe  are  luring  us  in 
among  the  shadows  of  their  Orange 
Grove  ?  Let  us  try  how  it  fits-^for 
we  are  not  without  fears  that  we  may 
have  injured  the  lock  by  attempting  to 
pick  it  with  one  of  Mrs  Gentle's  knit- 
ting-needles. If  this  be  not  provoking ! 
The  wards  have  got  a  cruel  twist — 
and  the  hole  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
wax — the  grass-green  wax  used  in 
Fairy- Land.  There  is  no  help  for  it 
—so  we  shall  just  take  a  svdng  in  our 
South  American  Hammock.  Hiere 
we  go — winnowing  the  buxom  air — and 
dreaming  of  the  first  time  we  ever  en- 
joyed it — fifty  years  ago — when  we 
were  a  Middy — with  tne  Princess- 
Royal  of  Pern  in  our  arms ! 

Softly-softly — can  that  be  Prcx  1 
Yes,  it  is  Puck,  raising  np  the  lid  of 
Euterpe  on  his  head  grotesque,  and 
laughing  at  us/ while  his  chin  rests  on 
the  rim  of  the  Vase,  all  mouth  like  a 
nest  of  thmsbes.  Ah !  you  rogue  I 
had  you  not  known  we  were  in  onr 
Hammock  you  durst  not  have  nocked 
us  so — but  let  down  the  lid,  you  vil- 
lain.   Whew  1  off  and  away  to  the 


Back-of- Beyond  with  his  Etruscan 
Helmet.  what  ails  thecj  Clio? 
'^  Knowest  thou  not  Ariel,  Chris- 
topher?" and,  helmeted  like  him, 
after  Puck  that  delicate  spirit  hies, "  to 
put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  in  ibrty 
minutes.**  And  can  this  too  be  a 
Dream?  . 

Dream  or  no  dream  here  stand  Oira 
Two  Vases  with  their  mouths  wide 
open— and — let  us  feel — all  is  safe. 
Puck  and  Ariel  have  doubtless  com- 
mitted all  the  contents  to  memory^.-, 
and  Puck,  who  is  a  sad  plagiary,  will 
be  passing  off  choice  specimens  of 
Euterpe  as  his  own — ^Inscribing  them 
with  the  air  of  original  genius  in  the 
Albums  of  the  Sylphs;  but  Ariel, 
who  is  the  soul  of  sincerity,  will  ac- 
knowledge tbe  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion to  have  been  Clio,  as  he  kneels 
to  receive  the  erown  at  Titania*s 
feet. 

We  wonder  what  Puck  thought  of 
this  strange  affair  now  in  our  fist;  we 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it  our- 
selves— SAcaED  SuDoairics !  Sent  ns 
— we  see— by  The  iNvoLUNTAaY  Ex- 
perimentalist, who  recorded  in  our 
pages  his  experiences  in  Mr  Busby's 
Cooler.  He  informs  us,  in  this  slip 
pinned  to  the  stanzas,  that  they  are 
the  production  of  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  modesty -induces  to  call  himself 
Catholicus  SuDANsf  and  who  in- 
scribed them,  evidently  in  a  feigned 
hand,  in  an  Inn  Album,  county  of 
Wicklow.  We  recollect  hearing  at 
the  time  that  the  Pope  was  in  Dublin, 
along  with  Father  Maguire,  summer 
1837 ;  indeed  Tomkins  averrad  he  had 
seen  the  two  worthies  in  the  Powers- 
court  demesne,  admiring  the  water 
privilege,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
the  Pope,  whom  he  had  not  only  sup- 
ped with  in  Rome,  but  kissed  his  toe 
to  the  bargain,  as  sore  as  the  Devil 
looks  over  Lincoln. 


SACEED  SUDORinCS. 


1. 
Fatigued  witli  wand'ring  over 

High  mountain,  moor,  and  dale, 
I  here,  in  Heatly's  clover. 

Luxuriously  regale 
On  stuff,  that  to  recover 

My  spirits  ne'er  did  fall ; 
For  Vm  a  constant  lorer 

Of  chops  and  bottled  ale. 


2. 

Lamb-chops  are  crisp  and  tender^ 

And  Pim*s  ale*s  very  fine ; 
And  if  homely  fare  can't  render 

The  Pope  disposed  to  dine. 
Let  our  good  old  faith*s  defender 

Come  here  and  take  share  of  mine« 
And  call  me  a  pretender. 

But  rU  find  Dim  hence  divine. 
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3. 


9. 


Your  Holiness,  so  please  you. 

Should  start  by  screech  of  day, 
Ere  ugly  night-mares  seize  you, 

When  you  think  of  what  you'll  say 
When  grumbling  bbhops  tease  you. 

Or  cardinals  so  grey. 
With  bulls  to  sign  surprise  you, 

Or  eke  with  bills  to  pay. 

4. 

Bounce,  Papa,  from  the  blanket. 
Nor  nature's  gifts  abuse ; 

Away  with  stole  and  trinket- 
Clap  on  your  clouted  shoes ; 

For  over  the  nills  we'll  spank  it 
Ere  Sol  has  drunk  the  dews — 

Then  at  night,  oh  such  a  junket  I 
And  then.  Lord,  what  a  snooze ! 


Come,  take  this  neat  shilelagh 

Within  your  holy  fist ; 
For  though  your  umb-e- fella 

Be  made  of  silken  twist. 
You'll  find  it  won't  avtdl-a 

Trauneen  against  the  mist. 
Which  shortly  shall  exhale-a 

Beneath  your  inner  vest. 

6. 

For  such  a  copious  moisture 

Shall  ooze  from  every  pore 
At  every  blessed  gesture 

Behind  you  and  before, 
That  you'll  need  from  this  till  Easter 

Nor  bath  nor  physic  more ; 
Only  put  yourself  in  posture 

To  march  with  me,  a»tore ! 


Thus  through  the  dewy  valley 

His  Holiness  and  I 
(I  think  I  see  us)  sally 

From  Heatly's  on  the  sly ; 
And  most  poetically 

We  scan  the  morning  sky. 
As  Phoebus  o'er  sweet  Bally- 

nalla  ascends  on  high. 

8. 

As  up  Slieve  Buck  we  ramble 

All  in  the  dawn  so  raw. 
With  many  a  graceful  gambol. 

The  Pope  begins  to  thaw  ; 
And  now,  sire,  for  a  scramble. 

For  westward  here  we  draw. 
Where,  hid  in  brakes  of  bramble, 

'S  the  brink  of  Luggelaw. 


Ho !  down  we  go  careering 

Like  bucks  upon  the  green. 
Such  tossing  hats  and  cheering 

Sure  ne'er  was  heard  or  seen. 
As  over  the  hills  appearing 

The  cliffs  of  Carngeen 
Their  lofty  brows  are  rearing. 

With  sweet  Loch  Tay  between. 

10. 

Adown  that  vale  bucolic. 
Where  Avon's  waters  glide. 

We  now  pursue  our  frolic 
Along  the  river  side. 

In  order  apostolic. 

Without  a  bit  of  pride  ; 

Two  devil-may-care  and  rollick- 
ing madcaps  as  e'er  were  tied. 

IK 

Then  being  somewhat  weary 

With  all  the  way  we  ran. 
Drop  in,  as  'twere,  on  Mary, 

«*  The  Rose  above  Loch  Dan  ;" 
But  fearing  a  quandary, 

I  judge  it  here  my  plan 
To  follow  my  own  vagary 

As  fast  as  o'er  I  can. 

12. 

'Tis  up  among  the  birches. 

And  down  among  the  sloes. 
Across  the  bogs  by  perches. 

And  round  the  rocks  he  goes. 
Dissolving  as  he  marches 

(As  you  may  well  suppose), 
Till  'gainst  the  Seven  Churches 

He  knocks  his  good  old  nose. 

13. 

More  power  to  Coomaderry ! 

Long  may  you  stand,  Lugduff  \ 
And  Kevin's  lochs  so  dreary, 

God  bless  you,  smooth  or  rough  ! 
For  round  your  summits  airy 

I've  tried  the  Papal  stuff. 
Till,  fairly  blown  and  weary. 

Old  Gregory  cries  "  Enough !  *• 

14. 

And  now  that  we  have  sweated 

Each  sacred  joint  and  limb. 
And  soft  and  lubricated. 

Are  just  in  sailing  trim. 
Here  standing  cool  and  shaded 

On  Poolanass's  brim, 
I'm  strongly  actuated. 

Papa,  to  have  a  swim. 
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15. 


21. 


So  down  among  the  daisies^ 

AU  on  the  leaves  and  buds. 
For  want  of  drier  places^ 

Let*8  spread  the  holy  duds; 
And  with  simple  airs  and  graces 

(Since  here's  nor  soap  nor  suds)j 
Heels  over  head^  like  blazes^ 

Go  plamp  among  the  floods ! 

16. 

Hoy  hoy  the  genial  ele- 

menty  how  it  glides  in  light. 
O'er  blessed  back  and  belly. 

As  dacking  left  and  right. 
Like  porpoise  in  a  swell*  he 

Goes  tumbling  with  delight. 
With  his  pelt  as  red  as  jelly, 

And  his  head  like  silver  white ! 

17. 

Now  on  the  bank,  renewing 

Our  costume — an*t  it  grand  ? 
We  ask  for  no  shampooing. 

Nor  toil  of  menial  hand. 
For  o*er  the  hills  pursuing 

It's  course,  a  zephvr  bland 
The  napkin's  work  is  doing. 

While  we  stand  shirt  in  hand. 

18. 

Your  Holiness'  suspenders 

Look  somewhat  long  and  loose ; 
For,  walking  fast  engenders 

Great  store  of  gastric  juice ; 
And  none  but  salamanders 

Can  long  continue  spruce, 
Unless  the  Corlu  Commanders 

Their  artful  aids  adduce. 

19. 

I  therefore  counsel  sweetly. 

And  this  I  recommend. 
That  back  to  Mister  Heatly 

Our  weary  way  we  bend ; 
For  fully  and  completely 

His  people  comprehend. 
To  dress  a  chop  discreetly. 

And  stand  the  traveller's  friend. 

20. 

*«  Egad,  I'm  rather  pickish," 

The  good  old  Pontiff  cries ; 
As,  bracing  up  his  breeches. 

His  stout  shoe-strings  he  ties; 
Then  over  the  drains  and  ditches. 

To  where  the  chimneys  rise. 
That  hold  the  hams  and  flitches^ 

Just  like  an  ostrich  hies. 


**  Ho !  Dennis,  here,  you  sinner ! 

And  hi  there,  Peggy  Byrne! 
Come  tell  us  what's  for  dinner. 

For  I'm  in  haste  to  learn  ?*' 
Roast  turkey,  pudding  in  her 

Broiled  chops,  done  to  a  turn— 
Oat-cake,  no  wafer  thinner — 

And  butter  from  the  chum. 

22. 

Now,  on  the  board  before  you. 

Papa,  you  see  your  fare* 
Nor  need  I  much  implore  you 

To  eat  and  not  to  spare ; 
For,  to  shorten  a  long  story, 

I  vow  and  do  decliu^. 
That  A— -^  in  his  glorv 

Would  have  got  Surd  man's  share. 

23. 

The  turkey's  flown  bv  magic. 

The  chops  by  sleight  of  hand^ 
The  dishes  all,  quite  tragic. 

Their  bosoms  bare  expand ; 
Till,  driven  from  our  project 

Of  eating  house  ana  land. 
By  strength  of  natural  logic 

We  both  came  to  a  stand. 

24. 

The  wolf  now  somewhat  hnmbleo 

That  lately  gnawed  so  keen. 
The  Pontiff,  no  dissembler. 

Calls  loudly  for  poteen. 
And,  after  the  third  tumbler 

Begins  to  crow  and  sing, 
*'  Lord,  Where's  the  senseless  g^mmbler. 

That  wouldn't  be  a  king  ?" 

25. 

With  whiskey  punch  and  waggery 

(In  boUi  the  golden  mean), 
And  toasts,  and  tricks,  and  gaggery. 

And  manjr  a  song  between, 
A  jollier  pair  than  Gregory 

And  I  were  never  seen. 
He  in  holy  toggery 

I  in  my  velveteen. 

26. 

To  well  aired  sheets  adjourning. 

At  half-past  ten  or  so. 
As  fresh  as  larks  next  mommg. 

We  both  are  on  the  go ; 
His  Holiness  returning 

To  pastoral  cares,  och,  oh ! 
I  to  those  friends  of  learning, 
.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 
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[H»T* 


That  Uuit  enarxaoiu  bouncer 

Oar  steeple-chase  completes* 
Which,  as  you  aee,  sir,  runs,  sir. 

Through  seven-and-twenty  beats ; 
And  now,  if  asked  to  answer. 

Who  soiled  so  many  sheets  ? 
I  thmk  I  need  no  sponsor, 

To  tell  you  I,  my  sweets. 

Catholicvs 

Done  at  Heatly's  Hotel,  Round  wood,  in  the  lesser  Sudakium, 
or  left-band  parlonr,  this  third  of  the  Dog-Days,  1837. 
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Irish  Humour !  Rich,  quaint,  queer, 
crazy,  grotesque,  fantastic,  absurd, 
insane!  How  mirthful  even  to  the 
dull  ear  of  melancholy,  who  dofb  her 
weeds  to  the  merry  measure,  and  set- 
ting to  Erin  on  the  sod  shorn  for  the 
aonoe  of  its  shamrock,  toe>and-heel, 
maddens  at  a  Patron,  in  the  Shouting 

Jig. 

Low  bums  the  Fire — the  Lamp 
flickers— our  pen  we  hear  upon  the 
paper,  but  see  not  the  Inky  word  it 
drops  —  and  yielding  to  the  mood, 
*'  when  pleasant  thoughts  bring  sad 
thoughts  to  the  mind,"  we  wonder, 
and  almost  weep  to  Uiink,  why,  in- 
stead of  scribbling  thus,  we  fly  not  to 
the  refuge  of  the  wretched — poppy*d 
and  mandragora'd  sleep  I  Let  us  ra- 
ther welcome  a  flock  of  thick-coming 
fancies— be  speculative  and  anal^tic-^ 
and  show  you  how  to  philosophize. 

*'  O  Night  and  Day  but  yi  are  wondrous 
strange!** 

Nobody  knows  how  much  of  the  uni- 
yersal  work  of  Intellect  is  shown  in  our 
idea  of  night  and  day ;  how  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  does  not  destroy  day ; 
how  moonlight;  though  it  should  make 
a  night  clearer  than  a  day,  would  leave 
the  night,  night,  and  the  day,  day ; 
how  starlight  illumines  night,  briffht^ 
ening  as  the  night  deepens ;  how 
silence  and  sleep,  and  not  darkness, 
are  night !  In  snort,  there  is  an  im- 
mense developement,  not  to  mention 
twilight,  and  dayspring,  and  slow  sun- 
rise. What  is  our  last  idea  of  night 
and  day?  We  must  have  traveUed 
the  Globe,  have  seen  antarctic  mid- 
night in  the  South,  and  the  sun's  noon 
turned  into  the  North,  seen  Aurorae 
illuminating  the  night,  and  those 
zones  in  which  the  865  changes  of 
light  and  gloom  are  changed  into  one 
long  night,  and  one  long  day,  which 
between  them  divide  the  year!  Wc 
must  have  seen  that  day  to  one  half 
the  world  is  night  to  the  other.    Then 


with  all  this  utter  confounding  c»f  onr 
primitive  ideas  thoroogfaljr  carried 
through,  our  whole  understanding 
scienUfically  illuminated  and  ^  dear, 
all  our  experienoe  and  our  logic  eon- 
summated,  we  must  go  back  into  our 
senses  and  pristine  imagination^  turn 
back  to  children,  see  night  descend  as 
if  it  fell  from  the  skies  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  at  once,  see  the 
sun  rise,  as  if  he  came  up  a  returning 
God  to  mankind,  and  set  in  the  ocean, 
be  able  once  more  to  think  the  night 
starless,  and  the  day  cloudless  ;  one 
griesly,  the  other  blissful ;  one  the  eter- 
nal  grave,  and  the  other  Immortal  life ! 

<*  O  Night  and  Day  but  ts  are  wondrou 

strange  1" 

The  child  sees  the  world,  from  a 
certain  point  in  imagination*  and 
believes  imagination.  The  maaif  di- 
vested of  the  belief,  must  be  eapMe 
of  resuming  the  imsgination.  This 
is  the ,  difference  between  man  and 
boy,  between  poet  and  chUd.  He 
must  be  capable  of  laying  aside  his 
true  knowledge,  to  hold  for  the  mo- 
ment only  the  forms  which  congrue 
with  the  moment*s  feeling ;  and  after- 
wards to  resume  hb  knowledge.  This 
is  the  clearness  and  instlncdon  of 
mind  to  which  we  tend — against  ima- 
gination to  know  things  as  they  are ; 
retaining  a  power  of  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  understood 
imagination.  And  thus  It  is  plain  that 
to  understand  imagination  we  most 
understand  truth.  We  now  distin- 
guish, which  we  did  not  before,  between 
poetry  and  reality,  and  see  poetry 
evernovering,  a  changeable,  pictured, 
reality-mimicking  cloud  upon  the 
earth,  disguising  truth  but  to  beautify 
it  and  inake  it  dearer  to  our  heart! 

Compare  with  this,  webeseediyon, 
for  the  comparison  may  do  you  aervice, 
an  innocent  child's  idea  of  the  good 
and  the  wloked-^o  prevalent  notion 
of  Heaven  and  Hell..   Paley  it  is,  we 
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thinki  who  taySi  that  hoth  are  gradu- 
ated to  the  degreea  of  crime.  But 
don  t  you  see  that  in  all  eases  the  two 
main  opposites  are  eonoeived  as  two 
great  masses  totally  disdnct,  and  with- 
out  graduation  ?  We  do  not  analyze, 
we  conceive  them  as  unities.  On  exa- 
mini^on,  we  afterwards  resolre  each, 
and  then  we  find  infinite  divarications 
from  the  first  opposition .  We  open  out 
a  new  view — ^two  utmost  points  of  op- 
position, all  between  which  tends  to 
union.  Then  we  find  detractions  from 
this  idea ;  till  at  length,  fVom  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  faets  of  nature,  it  be- 
comes the  most  difficult  enterprise  in 
the  world  for  the  understanding  to 
maintain  the  original  Idea  of  the  op- 
position. We  find  the  good  are  not  so 
unmixedly  good  as  wc  had  imagined ; 
the  wicked  not  so  unmlxedly  wicked. 
At  last  we  may  come  to  doubt  if  there 
is  any  difference  between  virtue  and 
vice  f  We  find  our  first  idea  to  have 
been  false, — suited  to  our  infancy  of 
understanding  and  to  our  position  in 
the  world.  We  are,  from  bad  educa- 
tion, or  self-neglect,  not  able,  as  our 
understanding  matures,  and  our  posi- 
tion changes,  to  bind  together  the 
truth  that  was  in  our  first  idea,  and 
that  which  has  been  afibrded  by  our 
fuller  experience. 

The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  imagination  to  connect  its 
workings  with  the  emotion  of  per- 
sonal fear,  is  in  the  universal  fact  that 
every  mind  in  which  the  belief  in 
spectral  apparitions  subsists,  connects 
the  idea  of  such  appearances  especi- 
ally with  the  darkness  of  night.  To 
understand  the  ground  of  this  con- 
nexion, it  seems  only  necessary  to  re- 
member that  Light  is  indeed,  in  its  own 
nature,  the  season  of  courage  and 
safety  to  men,  and  Darkness  that  of 
peril  and  fear.  This  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  connexion  to  beings  whose 
resources  and  powers  of  defence  In  all 
danger  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  light 
'  In  every  condition  in  which,  from  what- 
ever circumstances,  danger  is  a  fre- 
quent thought,  and  a  real  guest  of 
life,  the  perils  of  night  are  no  unsub- 
>  stantial  creation  of  a  deceived  fancy. 
Night  is  the  season  which  nature  has 
marked  out  for  fear,  by  marking  it 
out  for  danger :  and  day  brings  back 
courage  to  the  heart  because  it  brings 
back  both  safety  and  power.  Thus 
theu,  especially  in  the  ruder  states  of 


htunan  lifb,  there  is  a  great  foundaUoa 
laid  for  connecting  darkness  with  fear. 
But  there  are  connexions  of  the  same 
kind  which  affect  the  mind  by  mueh 
finer  influences.  The  presence  of 
light  is  blended  essentially  with  the 
feeling  and  activity  of  life  in  the  spirit : 
the  whole  soul  is  awakened  through 
the  eye,  and  converses,  through  the 
eye,  with  the  whole  living  world. 
Thus,  independently  of  any  thing  of 
actual  safety  or  peril,  the  vivid  con* 
sdottsness  and  rejoicing  power  of  the 
soul  belong  to  the  day  t  and  darkness^ 
irhich  bereaves  it  of  its  communication 
with  the  living  world,  and  shuts  it  up 
within  itself  to  converse  with  its  own 
imaginations  and  emotions,  does  on 
this  account  alone,  if  there  were  no 
other,  give  it  over  to  sadness  and  dim 
uncertain  fear.  Besides,  the  great 
bond  of  human  society,  which  holda 
all  living  hearts  strong  in  eommunion 
with  one  another,  is  spread  over  the 
earth  with  day,  but  is  dissolved  with 
night,  which  shuts  up  every  home  and 
every  heart  within  itself.  When  all 
these  things  are  considei edf  and  when 
It  is  remembered  besides  in  what  states 
of  human  life  and  of  the  human  mind 
these  strong  beliefs  have  their  origin, 
states  in  which  the  imagination  is 
strong,  and  when  the  soul  looks  round 
it  with  open  and  credulous  faith  of 
surrounding  invisible  powers,  rather 
seeking  for  objects  of  belief  than  with- 
drawing from  them,  there  appears  to 
be  a  sufficiently  strong  ground  as- 
signed in  natural  reason  for  that  con- 
nexion of  darkness  with  superstitious 
terror  which  is  found  so  widely  pre- 
valent among  mankind.  In  the  strong 
natural  associations  of  fear  with  night, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  soul  b 
severed,  as  it  were,  bv  darkness  from 
its  alliance  with  realities,  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  power  of  imagination — to 
whicn  should  be  added  the  influence 
of  sleep  and  dreams— there  i^pears 
sufficient  reason  to  rest  that  conneadon, 
which  philosophy  may  have  denied, 
but  which  the  common  passion  of 
mankind  has  attested.  For,  who  b 
thero  that  has  not  seen  or  shuddered 
to  think  he  saw**-a  gfaoet  ? 

Lo  I  Arid  waxing  into  a  figure  of 
•light  among  the  orange  trees,  with  a 
lamp,  only  a  little  brighter  than  the 
hand  that  holds  it,  looking  now  into 
Clio  and  now  into  Euterpe,  uncertain 
from  which  heap  of  noetry  to  lif^  a  lay. 
The  Delicate  Spirit  has  cho«en  Eu- 
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terpe*  ftnd  bean  towarcU  us  wane  ape* 
cimeiiB  of  calligraphy»  **  Tenicoloribiu 
alia.'*  TransUtions  from  Schiller  wo 
declare.  The  Ring  of  PoLTcaATEs 
and  Gassandea^  aad  by  first-rate  tran- 
slators. None  eUe  must  think  to  par- 
take the  noble  ardour  of  that  stately 
Son  of  Song. 

Who  was  Polycrates  ?  A  tyrant  of 
Samo8«  so  Valerius  Brlaximos  tell  ns» 
the  excelling  felicity  of  whose  life  had 
excited  the  envy  of  the  world.  With 
hun,  '<  Telle  ac  posse  in  aequo  positnm 
erat."  Afraid  in  his  heart  of  his  too 
happy  lot*  he  flung  into  the  sea  a  pre- 
cious ring,  "  to  propitiate  the  dire 
deity  of  Misfortune/*  but  the  sea  re- 
tomed  it  to  him  in  the  stomach  of  a 
flshj — and  most  calamitous  was  his 
end.  **  Sed  hunc,  cujus  felicitas  sem- 
per plenis  veils  prosperum  cursum  te- 
nuity Orontes,  Darii  regis  prsefectus, 
in  excelcissimo  Micalensis  mentis  yer- 
tice  cruel  afllxit.  E  qua  putres  ejus  ar- 
tns  et  tabido  cruoro  manautia  mcmbrat 
atque  illam  Isevam,  cui  Neptunns  an- 
nulum  piscatoris  manu  restituerat,  situ 
marcidam,  Samos  amara  servitute  ali- 
qnamdiu  pressa,  liberis  ac  laetis  ocnlls 
adspezit.'  It  is  recorded  that  Ama- 
sisy  king  of  Eg^pt^  fearing  a  rcYolu- 
tion  of  such  high  fortune^  presaged 
the  tyrant's  oyerthrow,  and  retired 
from  his  alliance.  You  will  now  un- 
derstand Schiller's  ballad. 


THE  UlSCi  OF  POLYCRATES. 

TRANSLATED  DY  THE  HEYEAENU  JAMES 
WHITE. 

He  stood  uuou  his  turret's  height, 
And  lookeci  with  feelings  of  del^ht 

On  Samos*  land  oppress'd — 
"  All  this  is  subject  to  my  sway;" 
To  Egypt's  King  he  'gan  to  say — 

"  Confess  that  I  am  blest." 

**  Fayour'd  by  all  the  gods  art  thou. 
Those  who  were  once  thine  equals, 
now 

Beneath  thy  sceptre  lie; 
Yet  one  still  liTes  revenge  to  phin — 
And  blest  1  cannot  call  ttie  man 

Watch'd  by  a  foeman's  eye." 

And  ere  the  King  his  speech  had  done. 
Before  the  Tyrant  standeth  one 

Come  from  Miletus  fair  ;-^ 
«  Let  sacrifical  altars  breathe. 
And  laurel  boughs  in  cliaplets  wreathe 

To  deck  thy  godlike  hair. 


**  Thy  foe  has  sunkbeneedi  the  spear. 
And  Polydore  has  sent  me  here 

The  joyful  tale  to  tdl**^ 
And — while  the  hair  in  horror  stood— 
Took  from  a  basin  stain'd  with  blood 

A  head  they  knew  AiU  welL 

The   King  drew    backward,    horror- 
struck — 
<*  I  warn  tbee  trust  not  to  thy  lock,** 

With  thoughtful  look  said  be; 
"  Think  on  the  faithless  wave^^aa 

hour 
May  wake  the  tempest  in  its  pow'r— 
Thy  fleet  is  on  the  sea! " 

And  ere  lie  says  the  latest  word. 
Hark,  from  the  roads  a  sound  is  heard 

Of  jubilee  and  din ; 
Rich  laden  with  the  foeman'a  store. 
Triumphant  to  their  natiye  shore 

The  wood  of  masts  sails  in. 

Astonish'd  was  the  Kingly  Guest, 
<'  To-day  thy  fortune  smdes  her  best. 

Yet  dread  that  fickle  smile ; 
The  Cretan  hosts,  well  skilPd  in  arms. 
Are  threatening  thee  with  war's  alarms, 

£*en  now  they're  near  the  iale.*' 

And  ere  the  word  is  ended,  lo ! 
Crowds  from  the   ships    triumphant 
flow, 
And  Yictory  is  the  ciy ! 
"  We  now  are  freed  from  fbeman's 

sword. 
The    storm   the   Cretans'   pride  lias 
low'r'd. 
The  war  is  past  and  by  1 " 

Amaz'd   he   hears  —  that  wond'ring 

Guest_ 
"  Yes!  truly  I  must  deem  thee  bksst. 

Yet  fear  I  for  thy  weal,— 
I  fear  the  envious  wrath  of  heay'n ; 
For  to  no  mortal  is  it  giy*n 

Unmingled  joy  to  feel, 

**  To  me  no  less  once  all  things  sped. 
In  all  my  undertakings  led 

By  Heaven's  propitious  aid ; 

God  took  from  me  my  heir ^my  pet^- 

I  saw  him  die — and  so  my  debt 

To  fortune  I  have  paid. 

'<  Wouldst  thou  from  lU  thyseir  de- 


Pray  to  th'  Inyisible  to  blend 
With  happiness  some  wo ; 
Ne'er  have  I  seen  a  happy  close 
To  him  on  whom,  without  a  pause. 
The  gods  their  gills  bestow ; 
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"  And,  if  the  gods  refosethy  prayer> 
Take  thy  friend's  counsel  and  prepare 

Some  sorrow  of  thine  own. 
Of  all  thy  treasures,  let  the  one 

Thy  heart  is  chiefest  set  upon 

Be  in  this  ocean  thrown." 

The  other  answers,  moved  with  fear, 
«<  Of  all  this  island  holds  of  dear 

This  ring's  my  chiefest  good ; 
I  to  the  Furies  offer  this. 
If  they  will  pardon  me  my  bliss  !'* 

—He  cast  it  in  the  flood. 

And  by  the  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
A  fisherman  elate  and  gay 

Before  the  princes  went — 
<' My  lord,  this  fish  I've  caught;  such 

one 
Has  never  in  our  meshes  run 
As  this  which  I  present." 

And  when  the  cook  the  fish  prepared* 
He  rushed  up,  hurriedly  and  scared. 

And  cried,  amazement-struck, 
<'  See,  Lord,  the  ring  thou  used  to 

wearl    . 
In  the  huge  fish's  maw — 'twas  there ; 

O,  boundless  is  thy  luck." 

The  Guest  in  terror  tuned  away ; 
"  Here  may  I  now  no  longer  stay,    . 

Nor  for  my  friend  own  thee  I 
The  gods  vow  thjr  destruction ;  I 
To  shun  impending  ruin  fiy," 

— He  said,  and  put  to  sea. 

*Ti8  a  fine  Ballad,— and  Schiller  has 
made  the  most  of  a  legend  which  has 
been  moralized  in  a  few  sentences  by 
.  Cicero.  Wordsworth  has  struck  the 
same  chord,  and  to  his  hand  it  gives 
forth  a  loftier  music.  The  Solitary, 
in'  the  Excursion,  in  that  affecting  con- 
fession of  sins  and  sorrows  that  en- 
dears him  to  our  heart  and  soul,  and 
while  he  says 

"  Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  gelf-eateem,  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self- reproach  familiarly  assailed," 

sets  him,  in  our  esteem,  above  the 
pompons  pedlar,  who  being  a  bachelor 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  «  could 
afford  to  suffer"— the  Solitary— God 
mess  and  pity  him !  if  he  be  still 
alive  by  Blea-Tam — exclaims — no 
doubt  with  a  silver  voice — and  with  all 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a  Cole- 
ridge, at  the  close  of  a  harangue  that 
must  have  held  in  suspense  the  listen- 
ing clifib  :^ 
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"  O  tremble  ye  to  whom  hath  been  as- 

signed 
A  course  of  days  compriring  happy  months, 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope ; 
For  mutability  is  Nature's  bane  ; 
And  blighted  hope  will  be  avenged ;  and 

when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not. 
But,  in  her  stead,  fear,  doubt,  and  agony." 

Mr  Bulwer  in  his  "  pride  of  place," 
may,  by  some  "  mousing  owlet,  be 
hawked  at,"  but  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  '< killed;"  and  we  have  long 
looked  with  admiration  on  his  daring 
flights.     Among  living  novelists  he 
has  no  equal — among  living  writers 
no  superior ;  yet  could  we  upset — ^we 
think— some  of  his  moral  opinions- 
correct  and  qualify  others-^— and  tear 
out   a  few  by  the   roots.     In   his 
"  Athens,"  he  treats  nobly  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy— and  says  many  fine 
things  of  the  Agamemnon.  But  he  must 
reconsider  tills  sentence — **  If  Clytem- 
nestra  has  furnished  would-be  critics 
with  a  comparison  with  Lady  Mac- 
beth, for  no  other  reason  than  that  one 
murdered  her  husband,  and  the  other 
persuaded  herhusbandto  murder  some- 
body else,"  &c.     For  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, and  Mrs  Jameson,  and  Christopher 
North,  have  compared  Clytemnestra 
with^ady  Macbeth,  though  not  for 
the  reason  assigned  ;  and  if  we  Three 
are  "would-be  Critics,"  where  do  the 
Sons  of  the  Morning  hide  their  manv- 
coloured  heads  ?    "  The  Critics,"  he 
says,  too,  **  have  dwelt  too  much  on 
the  character  of  Clytemnestra — it  is 
that  of  Cassandra  which  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  tragedy."     It  is  hardly 
Csible  for  any  critic  to  dwell  too 
g  on  the  character  of  Clytemnes- 
tra ;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  we  refer 
Mr  Bulwer  to  our  No.  I.  on  the  Greek 
Drama  (August,  1831);  and  there, 
too,  he  will  see  these  and  many  other 
words  in  the  same  spirit: — "  Then 
comes  the  Scene  of  Scenes — the  In- 
spiration of  Inspirations— the  Immor- 
tal Prophetic  Ravings  of  Cassandra." 
But  Mr  Bulwer  knows  that  the  dread- 
ful grandeur  of  the  catastrophe  con- 
sists in  the  conjunction  of  the  Two 
Characters— and  that  mutual  power 
is  given  and  received  by  Prophetess 
and  Fury. 

Schiller's    Cassandra   is    a   noble 
Btrain.     Send  us  a  traiisliition  of  any 
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eompofitlon  of  Goetlia*f  on  a  olMtieai 
subject  to  be  compared  with  it*  and  it 
shall  go  forthwith  into  Clio.  This 
fine  Torsion  of  Cassandra^  it  givM  ns 
pleasure  to  saji  is  by  a  son  of  Mrs 
Hemans. 


C\S8AHDBA. 

Joy  thro'  Troy's  proud  mansions  rung 

Ere  her  loftv  ramparts  fell ; 
Hymns  of  Jubilee  were  sung 

To  the  gold  harp's  thrilling  swell. 
Whilst  bis  war-sick  soldiers  rested 

From  the  battle's  conflict  rude» 
Peleus'  son,  the  fearless-breasted, 

Priam*8  lovely  daughter  woo'd. 

Ilion's  stately  chlefbdnsi  pouring. 

Laurel-garnished,  crowd  on  crowd. 
To  the  Thyinbrian's  fane  adorins 

Pressed,  with  acclamation  loud. 
Through  the  streets,  in  saored  mad- 
ness, 

Bacchus*  orgies  wildly  swept : 
One  lone  heart,  'mid  all  that  gladness. 

One  alone  forsaken  wept. 

Joyless  e*en  where  joys  were  squan- 
dered, 

None  to  seek  her — none  to  Ioto, 
Fair  Cassandra  lonely  wandered 

Through  Apollo*8  myrtle  grove. 
To  the  deepest  wood-recesses 

Hurriedly  the  Seeress  passed. 
And  the  fillets  from  her  tresses* 

Sternly  to  the  earth  she  cast. 

"  Gladsome  eyes  are  round  me  beam- 
ing. 

Gladsome  hearts  on  every  side  ; 
Age  itself  of  hope  is  dreaming. 

And  my  Sister  moves  a  bride  t 
I  alone  must  weep  deserted, 

From  my  eyes  the  sweet  dream  falls. 
And  1  see,  with  looks  averted. 

Winged  ruin  seek  these  wdls ! 

'f  Lo,  a  torch  before  me  flaring  1 
Not  in  Hymen's  sacred  hand. 
To  the  heavens  I  see  it  glaring, 
Yet  'tis  not  an  off'ring-brand. 
Round  me  feasts  theboanis  are  loading. 
Yet  one  sound  my  sad  ear  fills, 
'Tis  the  lonely  heart's  foreboding — 
'Tis  His  step^the  God  who  killsl 

"  And  they  blame  my  spirit's  mourn- 
ing. 

And  they  chide  the  starting  tear ; 
Lonely  'mid  my  kindred's  scorning, 

1  a  naunted  heart  must  bear. 


LM-r- 

Smiki  befew  ay  fitiwea  Mddw< 

Joyous  looks  m  «og«r  Urn. 
Oh,  this  dow«r  wiU  kilU^will  ttad- 

d«ii— 
PhQebus..-cnft3r  daify  I 

*'  Why  *mid  senses  all  unheeding. 

Hearts  that  no  bdiBf  ean  fed. 
Hast  thon  doomed  tUa  spirit  bioeding 

Thy  dark  mystorias  to  ravsaL 
Wherefore  fates,  that  chsngalaas  bind 
us. 

Hast  thou  giren  to  my  sight  ? 
Still  the  dreaded  hour  must  find  ns. 

Still  the  hidden  oome  to  light! 


**  Vainly  is  the  daik  veil  lifted 

^rom  tlie  Fntore's  turbid  strife. 
Oh !  'tis  death  to  be  thus  gifted. 

Ignorance  alono  is  life» 
Take,  oh  take,  thy  moonfid  dower. 

From  my  eyes  this  brightness  tear ; 
Fearftd  'tis,  this  godlike  power. 

For  a  mortal  heart  to  bear! 

**  Give  me  back  my  sonny  ehildliood 
Ere  thy  spirit  oW  me  hnng ! 

Now  no  more  the  laughing  wild* wood 
Echoes  back  the  songs  I  snng. 

True,  the  Future  stands  before  me, 
Bnt  the  Prueni  hast  thou  U*en  I 

Joyless  sweeps  eaeh  dark  hour  o*er 


Take  thy  false  gift  baek  again  1 

<^  Never  have  the  bridal  flowers 

In  my  tresses  soofht  to  twine  ; 
For  my  dearest  maiden*hoors 

I  have  oonseormted  thine ! 
All  my  childhood  knew  but  weeplag. 

Tears  alone  I  ever  know. 
Grief  on  grief  my  soft  heart  steeping 

In  a  deeper,  snrer  wo. 

**  Hark  the  lyre-^he  merry  singibsg ! 

All  around  is  life  and  love  I 
Mid  the  light  laugh's  joyous  ringing 

Sadly  I  alone  must  move. 
Spring's  bright  smiles  arc  round  me 
lighted. 

Gilding  every  flower  and  tree — 
Oh  1  my  being  a  Spring  is  blighted, 

Sear*d  by  thy  dark  mystery ! 

"  Sister  1  still  may  joy  elate  thee, 

sail  in  fond  delusion  rest  I 
Dream  that  still  tl^  warrior  waits  thee, 

Smile,  my  Sister^thou  art  Messed  * 
Aye  1  and  well  I  so  may  deem  her. 

Steeped  in  happiness  and  love! 
Now  she  enviea  not— fond  dreamer! 

£*en  the  Gods  who  rule  above. 
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«*  I,  too,  him  who  loved— who  won 


Once  have  seen,  and  still  can  see ; 
Still  his  bright  eyes  shine  upon  me — 

Star  of  my  idolatry  I 
Fain  would  this  worn  spirit  lightly 

On  that  one-loved  bosom  rest, 
But  a  Stygian  shadow  nightly 

Frowns  me  from  his  guardian  breast. 

«*  Hell's  dark  shades  for  ever  round  me 

Roll,  a  ghastly,  living  stream —   . 
Fierce,  infernal  fires  have  bound  me— 

Where  I  wander,  there  they  gleam. 
Mid  the  song  the  laughter  ringingi 

From  my  lips  the  smile  they  tear, 
0*er  my  soul  a  dark  pall  flinging^. 

Joyous    hours — where    are   ye  — 
where  ? 

«'  Lol  the  murderer's  dark  eye  burn- 

ing» 

And  .the  murder-steel  I  see  I 
Right  and  left  all  vainly  turning. 

Ne'er  can  I  the  horror  flee : 
Still  these  eyes  must  gase  unwilling- 
Still,  though   godlike,   scom'd   by 
all, 
I,  my  mournful  fate  fulfilling. 
In  a  stranger  land  must  fall  I" 

Hark  1  amid  her  accents  flying, 
What  strange  murmurs  shake  the 
skies  ? 

On  the  temple's  threshold  dying, 
Theds*  warlike  offspring  uesT 


Discord  shakes  her  serpent-tresses. 
All  the  Oods  in  haste  are  flown, 

And  the  thunder's  dark  cloud  presses 
Heavily  o'er  lUon  I 

Come  now,  Ariel,  no  more  of  your 
nonsense,  or  positively  when  we  catch 
hold  of  you  we  will  clip  your  wings, 
and  let  you  go  to  crawl  along  the  car- 
pet, like  a  poor  bee  in  that  condition, 
who  may  never  more  hope  to  awaken 
by  her  murmurs  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Give  us  that  MSS.  you  bat,  and  no 
more  keep  circling  our  cranium,  you 
flitter-mouse,  as  if  you  were  aiming  to 
settle,  to  prune  your  airy  pinionsi  on 
our  Pia  Mater.  And  mind,  you 
Humming  Bird,  that  it  be  Poetry  in- 
deed— for  after  Polycrates  and  Cassan- 
dra, counterfeits  will  not  pass  current 
— we  must  have  the  sterling  gold.  And 
the  sterling  gold  it  is — for  we  read 
round  the  rim  the  impress  Simmons.  ' 
Napoleon  again  I  One  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  language  if  his  '^  Nano- 
Icon's  Dream  ;'*  another  set  of  his 
grand  stanzas  we  remember  well 
about  the  bed-ridden  mother  of  the 
Tbrone-shatterer — and  here  the  vision 
again  haunts  the  poet  at  sea.  Mr 
Simmons  on  this  theme  excels  all  our 
great  poets.  Lockhart  and  he  may 
be  bracketted  as  equal.  Byron's  lines 
are  bad — Scott's  poor — Wordsworth's 
weak — theirs  good— rich — strong  — 
exempli  gratid. 


OFF  USHANT. 


BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

«(  —I  shall  never  fqrget  that  momiDg  we  made  Ushant.  I  had  come  on  deck  at 
four  o'clock  to  take  the  morning  watch,  when  to  my  astoniahment  I  saw  the  Emperor 
come  out  of  the  cabin  at  that  early  hoar  and  make  for  the  poop  ladder.  Having  gain- 
ed the  deck,  pointing  to  the  land,  he  said,  *  Ushant?  Cape  Ushant?*  I  replied, 
*  Yes,  Sire,*  and  withdrew.  He  then  took  out  a  pocket-glass  and  applied  it  to  his 
eye,  looking  eagerly  at  the  landi  In  this  position  he  remained  from  Jive  tn  the  morn- 
ing to  nearly  mid  day,  without  paying  any  attention  to  what  was  passing  around  him, 
or  speaking  to  one  of  his  suite,  which  had  been  atanding  behind  him  for  several  hours. 
No  wonder  he  thus  gaied ;  it  was  the  last  look  of  the  land  of  his  glory,  and  1  am  con- 
vinced he  felt  it  as  such.  What  must  have  been  his  feelings  in  these  few  hours !  "*- 
Memoin  of  an  Ari$ioerat,  hy  a  Midshipman  of  the  BeUerophon. 


1. 

What  of  the  night,  ho !  Watcher  there 

Upon  the  armed  deck. 
That  holds  within  its  thunderous  lair 

The  last  of  empire's  wreck — 
E'en  Him  whose  capture  now  the  chdn 

From  captive  earth  shall  smite ; 
Ho  t  rock'd  npon  the  moaning  main. 

Watcher,  what  of  the  night  ? 


**  The  stars  are  waning  fast^the  curl 

Of  mommg's  coming  breeze. 
Far  in  \\^  north  begins  to  furl 

Night*s  Tapoiu*  from  the  seas. 
Her  eTcry  shred  of  canvass  spread, 

Tlie  proud  ship  plunges  free. 
While  bears  afar  with  stormy  head. 

Cape  Ushant  on  our  lee.*' 
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At  that  last  word,  as  tmmpet-stin'd. 

Forth  in  the  dawning  gray 
A  silent  man  made  to  the  deck 

Hb  solitary  way. 
And  leaning  o*er  the  poop,  he  gazed 

Till  on  hiB  straining  view. 
That  clond-like  speck  of  land,  upraised. 

Distinct,  hut  slowly  grew. 

4. 
Well  may  he  look  until  his  frame 

Maddens  to  marhle  there  ; 
He    risked    Renown's    all-grasping 
game. 
Dominion  or  despur — 
And  lost — and  lo,  in  vapour  furled. 

The  last  of  that  loved  France, 
For   which  his  prowess  cursed  the 
world. 
Is  dwindling  from  his  glance. 


Rave  on,  thou  far-resounding  Deep, 

Whose  hillows  round  him  roll  I 
Thou'rt  calmness  to  the  storms  that 
sweep 

This  moment  o*er  his  soul. 
Black  chaos  swims  before  him,  spread 

With  trophy-shaping  bones ; 
The  council-strife,  the  battle-dead. 

Rent  charters,  cloven  thrones. 

6. 
Yet,  proud  One !  could  the  loftiest  day 

Of  thy  transcendent  power 
Match  with  the  soul-compelling  sway 

Which  in  this  dreadful  hour 
Aids  thee  to  hide  beneath  the  show 

Of  calmest  lip  and  eye 
The  hell  that  wars  and  works  below — 

The  quenchless  thirst  to  die  ? 

7. 
The  white  dawn  crimson'd  into  morn— 

The  morning  flashed  to-day — 
And  the  sun  followed  glory-bom. 

Rejoicing  on  his  wav — 
And  still  o*er  ocean*s  kindling  flood 

That  muser  cast  bis  view. 
While  round  him  awed  and  silent  stood 

His  fate*s  devoted  few. 

8. 
He  lives,  perchance,  the  past  again. 

From  the  fierce  hour  when  first 
On  the  astounded  hearts  oCmen 

His  meteor-presence  burst — 
When  blood-besotted  Anarchy 

Sank  quelled  amid  the  roar 
Of  thy  far-sweeping  musketry. 

Eventful  Thermidor ! 


9. 


Again  he  grasps  the  vietor-erown 

Marengo's  carnage  yfdds*- 
Or  bnrsts  o'er  Lodi,  hpafing  down 

Bavaria's  thousand  shieUb — 
Then,  turning  from  the  hatlle-aod, 

Assnmea  the  Conanl's  palm— 
Or  seizes  giant^mpire's  rod 

In  solemn  Notre-Dame. , 

10. 
And  dariLer  thoughts   oppresa  him 
now^ 
Her  ilLrequited  lovet 
Whose  faith  as  beanteooa  as  her  brow 

Brought  hlessiDga  from  above — 
Her  trampled  heart — ^his  darkiwing 
star — 
The  cry  of  outraged  Man — 
And  white-lipped  Rout,  and  wolfish 
War, 
Loud  thundering  on  his  van. 

11. 
O  for  the  sulphureous  eve  of  Jane, 

When  down  that  Belgian-hill 
His  bristling  Guards*  superb  platoon 

Ho  led  unbroken  still ! 
Now  would  he  pause,  and  quit  their  side 

Upon  destruction's  marge. 
Nor  king-like  share  with  desperate 
pride 

Their  vainly-glorious  charge  ? 

12. 
No — gladly  forward  he  would  dash 

Amid  that  onset  on. 
Where  blazing-shot  and  sabre-crash 

Pealed  o'er  his  empire  gone — 
There,  'neath  lus  vanquished  eagles 
tost. 
Should  close  his  g^rand  career. 
Girt  by  his  heaped  and  slaughtered 
host! 
He  lived — for  fetters  here  f 

13. 
Enough — ^in  moontide's  yellow  light 

Cap6  Ushant  melts  away — 
Even  as  his  kingdom's  shattered  might 

Shall  utterly  decay — 
Save  when  hb  spirit-shaking  story. 

In  years  remotely  dim. 
Warms  some  pale  minstrel  vrith  its 
glory 

To  raise  the  song  to  Him. 

And  here  we  might  cross  our  legs, 
fold  our  arms,  and  go  to  sleep.  By 
doing  so  perhaps  We  might  please  that 
Critic,  who  once  a-month  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  been  commending 
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the  excellence,  but  complaining  of  the 
length  of  our  Articles.  He  b  a  simple- 
ton. Our  Articles  are  perfect.  "Jour- 
neyittg  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage/' 
how  shorty  in  our  company,  seems  the 
longest  day  I  Now  we  halt  in  a  regu- 
lar hollow — ^with  no  prospect^hem- 
med  in  by  low-browed  hills — a  still 
seclusion*  though  so  near  the  high-road 
that  we  hear  wheels  and  horn — and 
how  pleasant  our  confabulation  as 
we  lie  diffused  on  the  prinu*oae-bank 
of  a  liYing  well, 

"  And  talk  with  open  heart  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  free ; 
A  pair  of  Friends,  thojgh  thou  art  yonng, 
And  Kitty  seventy-three.*' 

Now  seated  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill 
we  seem  to  see  all  Eogland — towns. 
Tillages,  church-towers,  palaces  with 
princely  fronts  on  elevated  terraces, 
and  lawns,  and  fields  as  fair  as 
lawns,  sloping  beautifully  among  ma- 
jestic woods.  Now  we  drop  down 
a  river,  sans  sail,  or  oar,  wondering, 
and  of  our  wonder  finding  no  end,  at 
the  succession  of  castles  and  cathe- 
drals, built  by  nature  out  of  the  diffis. 
— Now  in  pinnace  anchored  by  the 
calm  in  the  bay  of  Water-lilies,  we  lie 
floating  on  the  imagery  of  earth  and 
lieaven,  and  know  not  in  our  happiness 
to  which  region  we  belong — so  spi- 
ritual our  life  ! 

Lend  us  your  ears— our  friends — 
and  again  we  shall  philosphize,  allow- 
ing you  to  insist  on  silence,  as  soon  as 
the  continuous  flow  of  our  stream-like 
voice  persuades  to  sleep. 

What  should  we  be  without — Emo. 
TioN  ?  Its  influence  is  felt  in  the  dis- 
tiactnees  with  which  all  the  various 
parts  of  a  single  scene,  which  has 
affected  strongly  the  sense  of  wonder 
or  beauty,  remam  collected  and  entire 
to  the  imagination :  they  are  bound 
together  by  one  deep  common  emo- 
tion. It  may  be  perceived  very  de- 
cisively iu  the  minutely  detailed  re- 
membrance that  remains  in  every 
mind  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
of  the  particulars  of  every  event 
that  was  accompanied  with  strong 
interest ;  while  those  that  are  not  so 
combined  by  such  a  principle  seem  to 
break  and  detach  their  links,  and  are 
remembered  only  in  fragments.  You 
would  see  in  its  forcer  this  power  of 
passion  to  impart  distinct  precision  to 
the  Memory  if  you  could  read  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  had  part  in 


dire  transactions,  or  whose  happi- 
ness has  been  torn  from  them  by  the 
events  of  a  single  day.  There  you 
might  see  how  the  deep  pain  of  pas- 
sion has  engraven  indelibly  all  the  de- 
liberate process  of  a  dreadful  Act,  or 
registered  in  characters  that  cannot 
be  obliterated  the  long  slow  passing 
of  some  agonizing  Event,  with  words 
and  looks  and  gestures,  down  to  the 
least  circumstances  even  of  indiffe- 
rent things.  There  are  pictures  left 
in  the  Mmd  that  in  the  blank  darkness 
of  unremembered  years,  are  vivid, 
strong,  and  entire  as  the  impressions 
of  yesterday.  It  is  passion  that  has 
stamped  them  so  deep  on  the  soul,  and 
bumi  in  their  colours. 

The  same  power,  exerted  by  some 
predominant  conception  and  feeling, 
when  it  has  strongly  seized  upon  the 
Mind,  to  determine  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  its  associations,  ma^r  be  re- 
markably observed  in  those  mstances 
where  some  event  strongly  affecting 
us,  either  with  pleasure  or  pain,  has 
very  recently  occurred.  It  fixes  itself, 
it  takes  possession  of  the  mind ;  and 
whatever  other  laws  of  its  action  may 
be  in  operation,  casting  up  thoughts 
and  images,  this  one  conception  and 
one  passion  will  hold  their  presence  in 
the  soul,  and  rule  over  Uiem  aU. 
Fancy,  Imagination,  Intelligence,  are 
not  suppressed  in  their  ordinary  work- 
ing by  such  a  predominant  influence, 
but  they  act  in  subjection  to  it ;  and 
very  remarkable  laws  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  disclosed  to  us  in  that  per- 
turbed and  unusual  state  of  the  spirit. 
Giief  brings  back  the  image  of  one 
who  is  lost ;  and  pain  springing  up 
at  its  side  calls  up,  by  a  perverted 
power  of  association,  all  that  various, 
inexhaustible,  and  indelible  imagery  of 
the  past,  which  was  once  associated 
with  that  happiness  of  which  it  has 
taken  the  place.  Features,  voice, 
and  aotions,  a  thousand  little  recollec- 
tions linked  with  one  loved  image, 

*'  Sie  ocnios,  etc  ilia  manas,  lic  ora  fere- 
bat  I" 

—Pictures  and  visions  which  fancy 
had  drawn  and  happy  love  had  in- 
spired, come  now  in  a  fierce  torrent 
of  recollection  over  the  prostrate  and 
afilicted  soul.  Though  sorrow  had 
no  part  in  them  before,  it  possesses 
them  now.  Thus,  one  idea  and  the 
pain  which  is  now  inseparable  from  it 
reign  over  all  the  changes  of  thought ; 
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though  these  thoughts  themselves  have 
been  fixed  in  their  connexion  idth 
one  another,  and  imag^  linked  to 
image  long  before : — ^they  rise  up  hy 
those  connexions  ;  but  they  are  deter- 
mined to  ari8&  and  depart,  by  that  one 
fixed  conception  whichholds  its  un- 
shaken  seat  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul. 

The  power  of  passion  or  strong 
feeling  to  unite  itself  with  ideas  which 
address  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing is  known  throughout  life.  How 
much  tenderness  of  love,  how  much 
bitterness  of  remembrance  is  awaken- 
ed by  a  name  I  '*  A  man,"  says  Mr 
Locke,  "  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness 
in  any  place ;  he  saw  his  friend  die  in 
such  a  room ;  though  these  have  in 
nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another, 
yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs 
to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impression 
being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and 
displeasure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them 
in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the 
one  as  the  other.** 

Most  wonderfal  is  the  power  of 
emotion  to  raise  up  images  and  ideas 
to  the  Mind. 

In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  Mr 
Loeke  departs  from  the  calm  and  un- 
impassioned  character  of  his  usual 
style,  and  says : — 

"  In  this  secondary  perception,  as 
I  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the 
Ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the  Memory, 
the  Mind  is  oftentimes  more  than 
barely  passive ;  the  appearance  of 
those  dormant  pictures,  depending 
sometimes  on  the  Will.  The  Mind 
very  often  sets  itself  to  work  in  search 
of  some  hidden  Idea,  and  turns,  as  it 
were,  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it; 
though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in 
our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and 
oflbr  themselves  to  the  Understanding ; 
and  very  often  are  roused  and  tum- 
bled out  of  their  dark  oeDs  into  open 
daylight,  by  turbulent  and  tempes- 
tuous passions ;  our  affections  bring- 
ing ideas  to  our  memory  which  haid 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregard- 
ed." 

The  most  important  series  of  ideas 
depend  npon  tnis  power  of  Passion. 
In  all  our  great  series  of  Thought 
there  must  be  one  of  two  regulating 
laws.  They  must  be  determined  by 
a  principle  of  Feeling  or  an  Intellec- 
tual principle.  Let  us  see,  if  you 
please,  how  they  are  determined  by 
FeeKng.  ^ 

Any  cause  affecting  the  Mind  strong- 


ly withjojf  will  raise  up  enmlions 
associated  with  Joy,  and  images  and 
thoughts  of  pleasure  in  quiek  sucoes- 
sion ;  so  that  the  mere  course  of  ideas 
through  the  Mind  is  itself  happing 
inspiring  a  oheerfnl  spirit  of  enter- 
prise,  hopeful  courage  and  resolution  ; 
and  scattering  gloomy  thoughts  and 
fears  that  reason  had  not  power  to  dis- 
pel. In  the  same  way  misfortane  will 
take  possession  of  the  soul.  It  brings 
its  whole  fhU  train  of  emotions,  one  in- 
ducing another,  and  each  of  them 
amassing  recollections,  and  shaping 
fears  that  deepen  the  shadow  of^  the 
Mind,  and  weigh  down  the  spirit  with 
their  damp  and  heavy  gloom. 

The  man  who  feels  himaelf  injured 
by  another  with  whom  he  has  had 
long  intercourse,  and  whose  heart 
bums  with  the  sense  of  the  wrong, 
finds  his  imagination  fill  fast  with  the 
memory  of  forgotten  grievances  from 
the  same  quarter  •  and  with  diseased 
aetirity  of  scrutiny,  and  unreasonable 
sensibility  to  pain  makes  up  a  more 
grievous  amount  of  wrong  fbr  his  pre- 
sent torment.  It  is  not  intelleet  that 
darts  back  through  the  past  to  hont 
out  ideas  of  injury.  Intellect  would 
follow  its  own  laws,  and  pass  over  oe- 
enrrenoes  of  so  littie  importanee.  It 
is  passion  that  iHing^  up  from  the  past 
the  slightest  recollections^  in  which  it 
can  find  a  spark  of  like  flame.  It  is 
passion  and  not  intellect  that  holds 
dominion  of  the  mind :  •  that  sweeps 
from  it  like  a  driving  storm,  a  thon- 
sand  thoughts  with  which  it  was  filled : 
and  suffers  those  only  to  roam  abroad 
whose  nature  are  like  the  season. 

All  may  observe  in  themselves  in 
some  degree  this  power  of  present  IM- 
ing  to  determine  the  cast  of  the  mind, 
this  fertility  of  feeling  to  throw  forth 
fresh  springing  thoughts  from  an  in- 
exhaustible source.  But  those  who 
are  exempt  from  the  violence  of  £s- 
ordered  passions,  can  know  but  in 
fhint  likeness  what  is  this  terrible  power 
in  thus  ruling  over  the  int^eetnal 
aetioo  of  the  mind.  It  is  in  natares 
given  up  to  passion,  to  a  fierce  un- 
govemed  will,— who  brood  over  pain 
and  fear,  and  hate, — ^who  bead  their 
stem  determination  to  obey  the  im- 
pulses of  some  dark  monitor  <^  evil  in 
their  souls,  that  the  true  character  d 
that  influence  is  seen.  There  intd- 
leet  is,  indeed,  the  slave  of  paaaioa. 
Judgment,  knowledge,  convletions  es- 
tablished for  long  yeaiv,  thonsands  of 
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ideasy  hopes,  beliefs  of  good  are  drivea 
out  of  thonght  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
neyer  beeD^  and  conyiotions  suddenly 
conceived,  and  evil  recollections  east 
up  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  surging 
sea>  are  all  that  is  present  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Such  is  the  natural 
power  of  nassion*  so  deeply  is  it  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  formed  in  the  inteU 
lect>  that  when  it  acts  in  its  full 
strength  it  determines  absolutely  and 
alone  the  course  of  all  the  associations. 
The  force  of  strong  feeling  is  often 
seen>  if  not  in  that  dread  predominance 
of  passion  which  over-rules  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  bears  it  on 
without  pause  to  some  great  catas- 
trophe of  its  fate, — it  is  often  seen  in 
some  fixed  affection  which,  having  vat- 
fered  severely,  long  embitters  life,  till 
time  abates  its  strength  or  leads  the 
sufferer  to  rest.  The  pain  that 
dwells  in  the  heart  keeps  present  to 
the  Mind  the  image  with  which  that 
pain  is  associated,  and  the  image 
nourishes  the  pain.  "  When  such  a 
combination  is  fixed  and  settled  in  our 
minds,*'  observes  Mr  Locke,  **  and 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
reason  to  help  us  and  relieve  us  from 
its  effects.     The  death  of  a  child  that 
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was  the  daily  delight  of  his  mother's 
eyes  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends  from 
her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her 
life.  Use  the  Consolations  of  reason 
in  this  case,  and  you  were  as  good 

S reach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack,  and 
ope  to  allay,  by  rational  discourses, 
the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  asunder. 
Till  time  has  by  disuse  separated  the 
sense  of  that  enjoyment  and  its  loss, 
from  the  idea  of  the  child  returning 
to  her  memory,  all  representations 
though  ever  so  reasonable  are  vain ; 
and  therefore  some  in  whom  the  union 
between  these  ideas  is  never  dissoU 
ved,  spend  their  lives  in  mourning, 
and  carry  an  incurable  sorrow  to  their 
graves." 

But  somewhat  too  much  of  this — 
so,  with  your  permission,  attentive 
neophyte,  let  us  change  the  subject. 

You  remember  the  "  Poetry  by  our 
new  contributor."  Henceforth  you 
will  know  him  by  the  signature  of 
"  AacH^us."  "  Crystals  from  a  Ca- 
vern,"  and  "Legendary   Lore"  we 

hope  he  will  be  induced  to  continue 

Meanwhile  we  shall  delight  and  in- 
struct your  hearts  by  *'  Thoughts  in 
Rhyme,"  from  the  pure  and  deep  fount 
of  his  genius. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHTME. 
STATUES. 

Fidr  Statues  1  blind  ye  look,  bnt  full  within 

Of  vision  more  than  mortal  eyes  can  show  ; 

A  race  ye  seem  of  some  traniscendent  kin. 

Remote  from  our  dim  lot  of  Joy  and  wo. 

Tet  human  hands  could  frame  you,  such  the  power 

In  man  to  rise  beyond  his  own  yreak  hour. 

INWARD  G&ATITUnE. 

As  few  the  gleams  that  here  and  there  betray 
The  secret  streamlet  on  its  leaf-clad  way. 
So  faintest  hints  and  tokens  may  express 
Hearts  poor  in  thanks,  but  rich  in  thankfulness. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  EARTH. 

This  grey  round  world  so  ftdl  of  life. 
Of  hate  and  lovo,  and  calm  and  strife. 
Still  shiplike,  on  for  ages  fkres. 
And  holds  Its  course  so  smooth  and  true. 
For  all  the  madness  of  the  crew. 
It  must  have  better  rule  than  theirs. 

THE  hermit's  lamp. 

When  wanes  thy  lamp  amid  the  morning  light. 
Forget  not,  hermit  I  how  it  cheered  thy  night. 

THE  FUNERAL  TORCH. 

Nature  supplies  the  corpse,  and  man  the  tomb. 
But  God  the  light  of  hope  that  quells  the  gloom. 
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BE  LOS. 

Is  Life  a  sea?  O,  no,  'ds  steadier  far. 

Is  Life  a  land?  O,  no,  too  fast  'tis  driTen. 

It  is  beneath  its  guiding  heaTenly  star. 

An  island  floating  toward  the  eoast  of  heav«i. 

SMOKB  AND  CLOUD. 

More  dear  the  smoke  that  marks  the  shepherd**  roof. 
Than  gorgeous  worlds  of  olond  firom  man  aloof. 


SIN  AND  aSASON. 

All  sins  must  needs  in  man's  own  ch<Mce  begin. 
So  pray  believe  that  Reason  is  not  nn. 

TO.DAT  AND  TO-MOaaOW. 

The  future  joy  he  onlj  will  not  miss 

Who  grasps  to-daj  to-morrow's  hoped  for  bliss. 

SCORN  AND  REPENT ANClS. 

Scorn  not  Repentance,  for  be  sure  that  thou 
Must  needs  repent  the  scorn  then  boasted  now. 

STARS. 

Ail  stars  that  fill  Time*s  mystic  diadem 
Are  falling  stars,  save  that  of  Bethlehem.    , 

PEARLS  AND  BUBBLES. 

Pearls  ne*er  like  bubbles  o*er  the  surface  drive. 
And  who  would  search  for  them  must  learn  to  dire. 

THE  LOCKED  GATE. 

Nature  the  Gate  to  God,  and  Faith  the  Key, 
Which  opes  the  Pass  that  else  a  Wall  would  be. 

ART  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

Who  Art  prefer  to  Conscience  needs  must  prize 
More  than  the  fountain's  spring,  its  sunbow  dyes. 

THE  EARTHEN  LAMP. 

Who  loves  not  darkness  still  must  dare  proclaim 
Man's  lamp  of  clay  sustains  a  heavenly  flame. 

THE  HUMAN  COUPLET. 

This  Life*8  the  Couplet's  opening  verse,  and  Time 
Will  add  the  next  to  round  it  off  with  rhyme. 

DELICATE  SENSIBILITY. 

0  tender  heart,  that  feels  too  much  remorse 
To  nail  a  hoof,  so  lame  the  shoeless  horse. 

THE  SCYTREMAN. 

A  man  who  bore  a  scythe>  by  chance  or  aim. 
Lopped  his  own  head :  Will  Time  e'er  do  the  same  ? 

SNUFPERS. 

Reforming  Friend  I  believe  'tis  true,  though  trite. 
That  sometimes  snuffers  may  put  out  the  light. 

THE  W^LL  OF  TRUTH. 

How  few  would  pump  if  they  believed  the  tale. 
That  truth  perhaps  might  issue  in  the  pail. 
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THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Our  Thoughts  like  figures  on  the  magic  glass. 
By  Action's  light  to  outward  vision  pass. 

MILO*0  DESTINY. 

How  oft  must  men  a  fate  like  Miio's  mourn, 
Who  tore  the  oak,  and  by  the  beast  was  torn. 

8EL7  AND  8ELTISHNES8. 

Free  thou  thyself  from  selfs  narcotic  leaven. 
And  life  becomes  a  waking  dream  of  Heaven. 

THE  WORLD  AND  THE  PEBBLE. 

The  sea  for  ever  rolls  the  stone. 
Till  like  the  world  a  sphere  'tis  grown  ; 
So  life  to  each  the  form  would  give 
Of  that  great  All  in  which  we  Ove. 

THE  WORLD  AND  THE  DEWDROP. 

The  Law  that  rounds  the  world,  the  same 
Rounds  too  the  Dewdrop's  little  frame. 

THE  WOUNDS  OP  LIPE. 

God  only  smites  that  through  the  wounds  of  wo 
The  heming  balm  he  gives  may  inlier  flow. 

CHRIST  AND  MAHOMMED. 

Of  Christ's  betrayal  wouldst  thou  know  the  reason  ? 
Mahommed  met  with  no  lscariot*s  treason^ 

TO  A  LADY. 

Dear  lady !  all  of  loveliness  and  good. 

Are  knit  and  blent  in  Christian  ladyhood. 

Whatever  humanely  fairest  springs  on  earth  ; 

Whatever  of  holy  truth  has  lofliest  birth; 

As  if  in  some  smooth  vase  of  pearly  stone. 

With  artful  flowers  and  foliage  overgrown. 

No  lamp  terrene,  but  some  descending  star 

Should  bum,  and  show  what  Heaven's  own  cressets  are. 

But  good  ethereal,  or  of  earthly  sod. 

Thou  know'st,  dear  lady,  all  the  boon  of  God. 

THE  SHADOW. 

False  friend !  in  sunshine  like  my  shadow  nigh. 
Thou  straight  art  gone  when  clouds  conceal  my  sky. 

TRB  TORCH. 

True  friend  1  that  with  me  like  a  torch  I  bear. 
Thou  shinest  most  when  darkness  fills  the  air. 

DRINK  AND  THINK. 

Life,  my -friend !  is  fairy  wine  ; 
Drink  it  ere  it  cease  to  shine. 
Drink  with  gay  and  fearless  heart,   ' 
But  refrain  ere  comes  the  smart. 
Poison,  if  you  drain  the  whole. 
Taints  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

On  each  of  these  ^'  Thoughts  in  us  lift  up  the  eyes  of  our  soul  to 

Rhyme" — as  a  text — could  we  write  Heaven. 

a  mscourse.     Thejr  emanate  from  a        It  is  that  temper  of  morality  framed 

high  and  humble  spirit.  They  rebuke  to  the  equable  level  of  the  world's  vir- 

that  worldly  and  earthly  temper  of  tue,  that  appears  to  be  the  first  evil 

morality  now  so  prevalent ;  and  bid  re9ulting  from   regarding   U  as  le- 
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parated  from  the  Source  from  wUch 
it  proceeds,  and  the  Law  by  which 
it  is  regulated.     Nor  can  it  be  de- 
niedf  that  if  it  be.  thus   separated 
there  is  some  reason  for  thb  moderate 
and  humble  view  of  it.     For  if  there 
be  no  requisition  upon  man  from  a 
higher  authority,  what  claim  can  thero 
be  upon  him  for  greater  exertions  than 
he  makes  ?     If  Sie  Judge  of  Man  is  in 
his  own  heart  only,  it  speaks,  and  it 
cannot  err.     The  actual  morality  of 
mankind  is  that  which  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  them ;  the  actual  morality  of 
each  man  is  that  which  is  requisite  for 
satisfying  his  own    estimate.      And 
there  it  must  rest.     If  a  higher  desire 
of  virtue  should  arise,  yirtue  itself  will 
rise  higher.     If  not,  if  the  desire  re- 
midns  as  it  is,  the  virtue  will  remain  as 
it  is.     That  is  all  that  the  case  allows 
to  be  said.     Blame  there  cannot  be, 
for  each  man  follows  his  own  nature, 
and  can  do  no  more.     This  is  the 
temper  of  feeling  which  accompanies 
this  view  of  the  moral  nature  of  man ; 
and  this  is  the  strain  of  reasoning 
which  justifies  it ;  to  which,  upon  the 
premises,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  any 
reply.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
Moral  Spirit  be  regarded  not  mei^y  as 
a  principle  residing  in  MaiCs  Nature$ 
but  as  given  him  from  a  higher  source^ 
then  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  con- 
ferred, implies  an  obligation  to  use  it 
for  the  purposes,  and  to  the  height, 
for  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  designed  by  the  Giver.     It  is 
not  possiole  so  to  regard  it  without 
beginning  to  frame  comparisons  be- 
tween the  state  in  which  man  holds 
this  gift,  and  the  character  of  the 
bestower.  If  he  is  excelleDt,  infinitely 
beyond  all  uaderstanding  cuid  imagi- 
nation, then  that  faculty  by  which  he 
has  communicated  to  us  the  knowledge 
of    goodness    is    misemployed    and 
abused  if  it  does  not  create  in  the  soul 
desires  continually  aspiring  to  a  higher 
virtue.     This  is  a  conclusion  that  fol- 
lows from  the  mere  acknowledgment 
of  the  gift.     The  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  it,  as  so  proceeding,  will  make 
the  comparison  habitual,  and  will  in- 
duce a  settled  elevation  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  destination  and  employ- 
ment of  this  moral  principle.     If  to 
this  regard  to  the  source  whence  our 
moral  faculties  descend,  be  added  yet 
ftirther  the  eonsider^on  of  those  supe- 
rior laws  by  which  they  are  regulated, 
that  is  the  Divine  Pleasure  in  whatever 
iray  made  knoim  to  xa,  ir hether  by 


express  declaration,  or  bj  jost  deduc- 
tions of  our  reason  firom  ot>servation 
of  the  Providence  of  the  world — if 
the  consideration  of   these   laws  be 
added,  there  then  results  in  every  way 
to  man,  an  obligation  of  the  etrongest 
kind,  a  responsibility  felt  to  be  mo&t 
solemn,  to  carry  his  exertions  of  duty 
to  the  highest.     It  takes  away  from 
him  all  hmitation  of  the  measure  of 
virtue.     It  takes  away  from  him  all 
reference  to  himself,  or  comparisoa 
with  others ;  and  instead  of  the  self- 
satisfying  admeasurements  of  a  mmd 
resting  in  humanity,  it  gives  to  the 
human  mind  this  one  role  of  action, 
— ^that  it  has  not  yet  done  enough. 
Such  then  is  the  practical  result  to  the 
feelings  of  the  two  different  ways  of 
considering  morality.      We   do    not 
say  that  those  who  form  the  low  esti- 
mate of  virtue,  regard  man  altogether 
as  unconnected  with  the  Divine  Being, 
but  for  any  effective  result  they  do  so 
regard  him.    Their  conception  of  that 
connexion   is  weak    and    inefficient. 
Their  practical  regards  are  directed 
upon  man  alone ;  their  habitual  feel- 
ings are  framed  upon  those  reganb ; 
and  if  thev  believe  that  Man  is  the 
creature  of  an  Omnipotent  hand,  thej 
have  lef^  all  deductions  from  that  f<ut 
out  of  their  contemplation  in  framing 
their  judgment  of  his  moral  conditioB. 
But  tho  respect  to  the  known  or 
believed  Divine  WiU^  as  a  direct  Uw 
of  action,  acts    not  merely   by  the 
fcH-ce  of  obligation  it  imposes,  and  the 
strong  demands  it  makes  upon  us,  but 
by  its  influence  in  exalting  and  di- 
recting the  whole  moral  nature.    Our 
mind,  left  to  itself,  is  dbordered  an<l 
ill  regulated.     We  do  not  understand 
ourselves*  and  our  affections  run  viid 
and  confound  themselves.     It  is  the 
strong  conviction  of  great  religious 
truthi  that  first  dears  up  darkness 
through  the  whole  mind,  and  to  every 
distinct  feeling  g^ves  its  tru^  moral 
character.     It  has  been  urged  as  aa 
objection  to   views  In  some  respects 
resembling  these  that,  according  to 
them,  an  Atheist  could  have  no  mora- 
lity.  We  acknowledge  that  according: 
to  the  views  now  gfVen,  and  it  is  not 
an  objection,  but  ati    ar^gument   of 
their  truth,  the  morality  of  an  Atheist 
must  be  exceedingly  imperfect.     For 
the  whole  tone  of  ms  morality  miist 
be  very  low  ;  many  important  duties 
must  be  positively  unknown  to  him ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  affections  must 
be  more  or  less  dbordered-^irantinf 
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dne  moral  regulation^  of  irhich  the 
principle  is  not  with  him. 

Thus  the  consideration  even  of  the 
source  of  morality  is  not  unimportant ; 
and  theologians  have  been^  with  just 
reason,  jealous  of  that  philosophic 
pride  which  has  refused  to  humble 
itself  by  acknowledging  this  origin ; 
it  being  harsh  and  grating  to  the 
haughtiness  of  the  human  spirit  to 
confess  that  it  possesses  nothing  of  its 
own  J  and  that,  if  it  knows  any  good, 
it  knows  it  merely  as  the  creature  of  a 
mightier  power. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  theological 
writers,  in  urging  such  sentiments  as 
these  may  have  occasionally  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  bigot- 
ry. But  there  is  as  little  doubt  that 
bigotry  has  been  often  charged  upon 
them  when  they  were  defending  the 
sacred  cause  of  true  morality.  The 
bigotry  of  the  philosopher,  when 
narrowlv  looked  into,  is  perhaps 
worse  than  that  of  the  theologian, 
and  far  more  intolerant  |  for  while 
the  religious  suspects  the  sceptical 
mind  of  trusting  too  much  to  human 
reason,  the  sceptical  more  than  insi- 
nuates that  the  religious  mind  aban- 
dons it  altogether.  Now,  they  who 
found  morality  on  the  Will  of  Deity, 
and,  as  we  hold,  found  it  rightly,  must 
not,  and  do  not,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  confounded  by  bold  and  vague  as- 
sertions respecting  the  alleged  virtues 
of  unbelievers.  They  look  around 
them  into  human  life,  and  ask  them- 
selves where  and  how  these  virtues 
Lave  been  exhibited,  proved,  tried, 
and  triumphant.  And,  first,  if  it  is 
said  that  downright  Atheists  have 
been  men  of  virtuci  let  the  instances 
be  brought  and  canvassed.  We  main- 
tain that  no  such  instances  are  known. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  to  be 
placed  in  this  class  is  exceedingly 
small.  We  scarcely  know  where  to 
find  the  names  of  those  from  whoto 
belief  the  idea  of  Deity  has  been  de- 
liberately, completelyi  and  finally  ex- 
cluded. l£  there  are  such,  let  the 
cases  be  brought  forward,  and  the  vir- 
tue which  18  pretended  subjected  to 
examination.  The  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  taxed  with  Atheism 
are  men  who  have  indulged  in  daring 
soeculations,  and  who,  trusting  to  fa- 
thom all  questions  by  the  factdties  of 
human  reason^  have  perelexed  and 
darkened  their  belief  on  the  most  im- 
portant points,  and  have  shaken  and 
loosened  in  their  own  minds  conyic« 


tions  which  yet  they  eould  not  extir- 
pate. Now,  irith  respect  to  the  vir^ 
tue  of  such  men,  thete  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  greatly  weaken- 
ed, though  perhaps  not  destroyed  al- 
together, the  connexion  between  re- 
Ugioti  and  moralitv.  As  little  doubt 
can  there  be,  that  in  so  doing  they 
have  weakened  and  lowered  their  own 
moral  eharacter.  For  compare  the 
life  of  those  to  whom  religion  has 
been  the  quickening  principle  of  vir- 
tue with  that  of  those  from  whom  its  in- 
fluence is  altogether  or  nearly  with- 
held.  See  the  high  and  sacred  mag- 
nanimity  which  has  been  attained  by 
the  one,  the  great  and  memorable 
acts  of  duty  which  they  have  -per- 
formed, and  ask  what  Is  there  answer- 
able to  be  produced  frotn  the  history 
of  the  others.  It  Will  be  fotrad  that 
their  virtue  amounts  to  this — that  they 
have  not  been  immoral.  And  if  w6 
enquire  farther.  We  may  find  sufficient 
reasons  why  they  should  not  be  so. 
They  are  men,  pet-haps,  of  taltn  tetil- 
pet-ament,  and  Who  have  lived  In  th^ 
midst  of  the  restraints  Which  society 
itself  Imposes  dn  its  members.  Thd^ 
regard  their  own  reputation  *  th^ 
regard  the  ti-anqull  enjojtofent  of  a 
regulated  lifb;  their  oWn  pleasut-^s 
and  pursuits  lead  them  awky  from 
ordinary  vice ;  the  circumstances 
in  whicii  they  have  stood  have  not 
tried  them  with  devere  and  difficult 
temptation.  That  there  are  liian^ 
concurring  causes  111  the  World  deter- 
mining men  to  prefer  a  lifb  not  im- 
moral  to  one  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  morality,  we  knbw  well.  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  its  consiitntion. 
And  no  doubt,  these  have  their  weight 
with  minds  uninfluenced  by  religion, 
as  well  as  those  that  are.  But  to 
try,  indeed,  the  relation  of  Atheism 
to  virtue,  let  those  be  taken,  in  whom 
passions  are  strong,  who  are  disen- 
gaged from  many  of  the  chief  re- 
straints which  society  imposes,  and 
are  left  in  their  own  minds  to  find, 
without  religion,  a  law  of  morality. 
Nowi  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  leads 
ua  at  once  to  the  most  profligate  and 
abandoned  chafacters  tnal  have  di^ 
graced  human  nature. 

The  consideration  of  the  principle 
of  CoNsciEiAcs  as  exercising  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  human  soul, 
alone  enables  lis  to  form  a  jusi  view 
of  the  nature  of  man,  that  is,  as  a 
being  in  whose  nature  there  is  a  eoa- 
0titated  order^  framed  «8  a  barmonl- 
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ous  whole.  For  look  at  him  without  before  it^ 
tbis  principle^  and  see  how  divided  and 
diBordered  "a  being  he  would  be— see 
how  his  best  and  basest  feelings  would 
all  clash  together — in  how  many 
shapes  his  character  would  appear 
during  every  hour  of  bis  being — 
how  his  yerj  mental  identity  would 
be  lost — and  his  life  an  alternation  of 
shadows  coming  and  going  beyond  his 
control  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream. 
Ho  is  full  of  strong  impulses  of 
passion^  some  higher,  and  some  lower, 
but  all  impetuous  and  unreflecting, 
seeking  their  own  object  alone,  tending 
diverse  ways,  pulling  against  one  ano- 
ther, each  at  enmity  with  the  other, 
each  calling  the  whole  man  to  its  own 
gratification — and  which  of  them  shall 


this 
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is  a  ease  where  the 


he  obey  ? — His  Reason,  you  say,  will 
step  in  to  con trol  them .  It  will  survey 
the  whole  prospect  of  life,  and  determi- 
ning what  is  the  just  happiness  of  an 
intelligent  nature,  will  reduce  the  irre- 
gular impulses  of  passion  into  their  due 
subordination  to  this  rational  election 
of  calm  self-love.  But  is  this  a  just 
account  of  himself?  Has  Reason,  in- 
deed, this  power?  Alas  I  Reason  it- 
self is  but  the  minister  of  passions. 
Inexperienced  of  life  as  it  originally  is, 
what  can  it  judge  of  that  happiness 
which  is  a  combined  and  tempered 
result  of  so  many  principles  and 
powers  ?  Calm  wisdom,  indeed,  which 
life  has  lessoned  through  long  years  of 
trial,  may  have  won  at  last  from  the 
hard  strife,  the  knowledge  of  happi- 
ness lost,  or  late  attained.  But  Rea- 
son entering  upon  life,  leading  the  full 
throng  of  ardent  and  fiery  passions,  is 
kindled  with  their  contagion  ;  is  hur- 
ried along  in  their  torrent  of  ungo- 
vernable enterprise; — a  powerful  com- 
mander, while  it  heads  their  unre- 
strained march,  but  powerless  and 
overwhelmed  in  their  mutinous  dis- 
array when  it  summons  to  retreat. 
Look  upon  life,  which  Reason  leads, 
and  see  what  passion  of  the  human 
soul  there  is  that  has  not  held  Reason 
captive.  Men  of  the  mightiest  minds 
have  no  assurance  against  these  de- 
lusions. They  enter  upon  life  in 
power,  and  whit  they  undertake  they 
will  in  all  probability  achieve;  but 
under  what  guidance  are  they  to  make 
their  choice  amidst  many  strong  pas- 
sions, if  they  know  of  no  happiness, 
but  that  which  some  passion  desires  ? 
This  is  the  weakness  of  Reason  as  the 
guide  of  man,  that  though  powerful  to 
judge  where  the  me^^ns  of  judging  ure 


grounds  of  the  judgment  are  yet  to  be 
ascertained : — and  it  is  the  retnispeer, 
and  not  the  prospect  of  life,  that  lays 
them  in  their  distinct  and  entire  evi- 
dence  before  her  eyes.  Reason  then 
separate  from  all  protecting  saf^nard 
--alone  in  its  intelleetnal  strength — is 
not  able  to  govern  man's  tomnltnofu 
soul.  It  is  itself  a  power,  and  not  the 
arbiter  of  his  powers.  It  links  itself 
in  its  pride  to  passion — and  rejoices  too 
often  in  its  conquest  over  virtue  herself. 
Such  is  man,  even  in  his  selfish  na- 
ture, a  divided  and  disortkrtd  btimg : 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  thit 
reason  alone  could  reduce  his  life  to 
harmony.  Let  ns  add  the  noble  and 
tender  afiections  that  unite  him  to  the 
welfare  of  his  kind, — and  there  is  indeed 
a  great  counterpoise  given  to  his  own 
distracting  desires.  He  is  now  held 
back  from  his  rapid  career  on  the 
precipitous  paths  of  his  own  passions; 
and  the  emotions  that  seek  others' 
good  are  in  some  measure  the  pro- 
tectors of  his  own.  But  these  affec- 
tions themselves  are  often  blind.  He 
embraces  the  welfare  of  others  witli 
his  own.  He  makes  their  ezistenct 
part  of  his — henceforth  he  will  be  ud- 
just  and  rapacious  for  them — for  them 
he  will  be  ambitious.  He  will  take 
them  into  his  heart,  and  if  his  own 
passions  are  predominant  there,  those 
whom  he  loves  will  but  be  borne  along 
with  bun  on  the  sweeping  tide.  He 
will  not  rest  till  he  moulds  them  he 
loves  to  his  own  likeness — and  thus 
those  affections  which  at  first  acted  as 
a  counterpoise  to  his  own  distractiD^ 
desires,  do  at  last  blend  with  them,  and 
give  them  tenfold  energy.  True,  that 
his  kindliest  afiections  lift  him  out 
of  the  hazard  to  which  those  of  a  lower 
nature  are  exposed,  but  they  cannot 
save  him  from  the  short-sightedness  of 
Reason.  They  are  therefore  a  higher 
power  than  the  others,  but  they  still 
leave  place  for  a  higher  power  still ; 
a  governing  and  commanding  princi- 
ple that  shdl  have  seme  steadfast  law 
of  judgment  which  cannot  err,  that 
shall  be  independent  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  reason  ;  and  which  even 
in  its  excess  cannot  injure.  Now  this 
principle  there  is  ;  it  is  that  which 
crowns  the  structure  of  the  human 
soul ;  which  reduces  all  other  parts  to 
due  subordination  find  place  ;  which 
presides  in  the  conflict  of  propensi- 
ties ;  which  enlightens  nature ;  which 
places  a  la^f ful  mona^li  on  the  throne 
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of  the  human  inind>  and  makes  that 
little  world  an  orderedr  peaceful,  and 
happy  kingdom.  This  is  ConsciencBi 
-who  with  Reason  at  her  right  hand^ 
and  Loye  at  her  lef^,  holds  her  state 
in  the  faithful  soul,  that  is  willing  to 
be  subject  to  her  dominion. 

It  is  no  fiction  of  Poetry  that  tells 
us  of  men  being  attended  or  deserted 
by  their  guardian  Genius.  This  is 
the  common  language  of  humanity  it- 
self) embodying  in  an  impersonation  the 
most  sacred  convictions  of  our  Moral 
Being,  which  they  believe  never  for- 
sdies  them  till  they  have  forfeited  their 
right  to  the  protection  of  that  Holy 
Power.  This  great  assurance  is  the 
consolation  and  trust  of  the  humblest 
mind.  The  high  powers  of  Intellect 
may  be  given  to  some — the  fervour  of 
Genius  is  infused  into  other  spirits; 
the  wealth  of  Knowledge  is  the  pos- 
session of  more  capacious  Thought ; 
high  Science  explores  with  the  Few 
the  wonders  of  the  world  ; — but  to  the 
lowliest  of  all,  in  his  ungifted  simpli- 
city, are  given  the  divinations  of  Con- 
science. Thus  God  through  Milton 
speaks — 
**  To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience 

due, 
Though  but  endeavoured  wiih  sincere  in- 
tent, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  bo  slow,  mine  eye  not 
shut; 


And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  Guide 

My  umpire.  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will 
hear. 

Light  after  Light  well-used  they  shall  at- 
tain. 

And  to  the  end  peraisting  safe  arrive." 

Many  a  walk,  our  friends,  have 
We  in  imagination — that  is  in  Maga — 
taken  together  among  the  British 
Mountains — in  all  seasons— and  in  all 
weathers  ;  and  many  a  walk,  our 
friends,  have  we  in  reality  taken 
among  them,  all  alone  except  with  our 
Shadow.  What  sent  us  into  these 
solitudes  ?  and  what  went  we  there  to 
seek  ?  Who  asks  ?  Tribulation,  an- 
guish, and  despair.  O  vain  and  idle 
all — for  Love  and  Peace  and  Joy  met 
US—in  our  prime — on  the  Mountains 
— ^to  us  the  Rainbow  was  more  than 
an  Arch  of  Promise — and  we  seemed 
with  those  fair  spirits  to  be  travelling 
towards  Paradise.  Now  fain  would 
we  shut  the  eyes  of  our  Memory 
—  but,  embued  with  some  preter- 
natural power,  they  see  afar  into 
our  haunts  of  old  in  the  heart  of  all 
those  beautiful  wildernesses  ;  and 
dreams  and  visions,  too  heavenly 
sweet  to  be  endured,  come  flocking 
from  all  the  secret  solitary  places, 
till  in  our  evarlasting  desertion  we 
could  almost  wish  to  die  I 

And  is  this  a  Christian  Poet's 
Faith !     Hear  AacHiEUs. 


AN  HOUB  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


High  amid  the  mountain  ridges 
I  have  clirob'd,  and  stand  alone 

Where  the  mist  the  torrent  bridges 
In  a  world  of  stream  and  stone. 


While  along  the  chasm  before  me 
Sounds  the  torrent's  endless  voice. 

There's  a  rainbow  arching  o'er  me. 
And  in  air  my  dreams  rejoice. 


II. 


Dark  ravines,  and  summits  hoary, 
Down  ward  steeps  thatscare  the  view. 

Blocks  whose  sculpture  hides  a  story 
Human  wisdom  never  knew ; 


From  their  wizard  cauldron  boiling 
Ghostly  vapours  roll  and  swell, 

Round  each  crag  and  buttress  coiling. 
Sealike  pouring  through  the  dell.     . 


in. 


Clouds  that  yield  no  voice  of  thunder. 
Shifting  isles  of  wind  and  rain. 

Sunny  gleams  with  shows  of  wonder 
Opening  wide  the  distant  main ; 


VII. 


Now  again  they  flit  and  vanish, 
And  the  green  hills  dawn  an  ew. 

And  exulting  sunbeams  banish 
All  the  landscape's  deathlike  hue. 


VIII. 


Lonely  vastness,  might  unmeasured. 
Deep  ^e  fill  the  labouring  breast ! 

In  your  halls  uncouth  are  treasured 
rowers  that  make  us  gravely  blest. 


Earth  and  sky,  to  thought  ye  win  me. 
Strong  below,  and  bright  above ! 

May  ye  never  weaken  in  me 
Man's  sublimcr  heart  of  love! 


Tbaya  u  profound  iDeaoing  to  oar 
mind  in  the  lait  sUnxa — for  though 
the  delight  in  nature  can  never  be 
anti-religiouiy  it  may  be  non-religious^ 
and  so  possess  the  imagination  and 
even  the  hearty  as  to  disincline  and 
inoapacitate  them  both  for  that  deep 
religious  affection  in  which  Self  is' 
absorbed  or  annihilated^  and  the  spint 
^ed  witb«  or  rather  composed  of  per- 
^t  1qt«.  "  Man's  subluner  heart  of 
lofe**  communes  not  with  material 
thingif  except  as  they  «ro  fymhola  of 
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the  immiUerial ;  «nd  when  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  have  been  shrivel- 
led up  as  a  scroll^  will  live  in  beatific 
enjoyment  of  its  holy  objects. 

Another  profound  and  padielic 
strain  by  AacH^us — and  let  ua  nuite 
with  it  one  by  a  kindred  spirit — Mr 
Moir  of  Musselburgh — to  which  there 
if  many  an  eye  that  will  not  refuse  ite 
tears — and  three  beautiful  sonnets  by 
a  man  every  way  worthy  to  join  th« 
brotherhood. 


TOa  SOIfQ  09  EVB  TO  GAUV. 


Oh !  rest*  my  baby>  rest  I 

Thedajr 

Is  glowmg  down  the  west  j 

Now  tired  of  sunny  play 

Upon  thy  mother's  breast 

0 1  restj  my  darlings  restl 

Thou  first-born  child  of  manj. 
In  thee 

New  joy  for  us  began* 
Which  seemed  all  dead  to  he, 
When  that  so  needful  ban 
From  Eden  exiled  man. 

IBut  more  than  Paradise 
Was  ours. 

When  thou  with  angel  eyes. 
Amid  our  blighted  flowers 
Wast  bom,  a  heavenly  prize 
Unknown  in  Paradise. 

My  happy  garden  Thou> 

Where  I 

Make  many  a  hopefhl  vow. 

And  every  hour  espy 

New  bloom  on  eacn  young  bough  ^ 

My  sinless  tree  art  tnou,  ^ 

I  fearless  reap  thy  fruit 

Of  bliss; 

And  I  who  am  thy  root. 

Am  too  the  air  to  kiss 

The  gleams  that  o*er  thee  shoot ; 

And  fed,  I  feed  thy  fruit. 

^hy  father's  form  and  pride 
And  thought. 
In  thee  yet  undescried. 
Shall  soon  be  fhU  v  wroughtj 
Grow  tajl,  and  bright,  and  wide. 
In  thee  our  hope  and  pride. 

Nay,  do  not  stir,  my  child. 

Be  still ; 

la  thee  ia  reecnoilad 

To  man  Heaven's  righteous  WiU. 

To  thee  the  Curse  la  mild. 

And  iuites  not  thee,  my  child. 


To  us  our  sin  has  borne 

Its  doom. 

From  light  dethroned  and  tonij 

'Twas  ours  to  dwell  in  gloom ; 

But  thou,  a  better  mom. 

By  that  dark  night  art  borne. 

Thou  shalt,  my  child,  be  f^e 
From  sin. 

Nor  taste  the  fatal  tree* 
For  thou  from  us  shalt  win 
A  wisdom  cheap  to  thee ; 
So  thou  from  ill  be  free ! 

My  bird,  my  flower,  my  star. 
My  boy  I  ^ 

My  all  things  fair  that  are^ 
My  spring  of  endless  joy. 
From  thee  is  Heaven  not  far* 
From  thee,  its  earthly  star. 

So,  darling,  shalt  thou  grow 

A  man. 

While  we  shall  downward  go. 

Descend  each  day  a  span. 

And  sink  beneath  the  wo 

Of  deaths  from  sin  that  grow. 

And  thou,  perhaps,  ahalt  aee 

A  race 

Brought  forth  by  us,  like  thee  ; 

Though  strength  like  thine^  and  ^raoe. 

In  none  shall  ever  be 

Of  all  whom  earth  can  see. 

And  thou  amid  mankind 

Shalt  move 

With  glorious  form  and  mind^ 

In  holiness  and  love  ; 

And  all  in  thee  shall  find 

The  bliss  of  all  mankind. 

Then  rest,  my  child,  O  rest  ! 
The  day 

Haa  darkened  down  the  weal« 
Thou  dream  the  night  away 
Upon  thy  mether*8  breast ; 
0 1  rest,  my  darling  rest  I 
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Fare-thee- welly  our  last  and  fairest. 

Dear  wee  WUlie,  fare-thee-well  I 
He,  who  lent  thee,  hath  recalled  thee 

Back  with  him  and  his  to  dwell. 
Fifteen  moons  their  silver  lustre 

Only  o'er  thy  brow  had  shed. 
When  thy  spirit  joined  the  seraphs. 

And  thy  dust  the  dead. 

Like  a  sunbeam,  through  our  dwelling 

Shone  thy  presence  bright  and  calm; 
Thou  did* St  add  a  zest  to  pleasure ;  . 

To  our  sorrows  thou  wert  balm ; — 
Brighter  beamed  thine  eyes  than  sum- 
mer; 

And  thy  first  attempt  at  speech 
Thrilled  our  heart-strings  with  a  rap- 
ture 

Music  ne'er  could  reach. 

As  we  gazed  upon  thee  sleeping, 

With  thy  fine  fair  locks  outspread. 
Thou  did'st  seem  a  little  angel. 

Who  from  heaven   to   earth   had 
strayed ; 
And,  entranced,  we  watched  the  vision^ 

Half  in  hope  and  half  afiPright, 
Lest  what  We  deemedours,  and  earthly. 

Should  dissolve  in  light. 

Snows  o'ermantled  hill  and  valley. 

Sullen  clouds  begrimed  the  sky. 
When  the  first,  drear  doubt  oppress'd 
us. 

That  our  child  was  doom'd  to  die  \ 
Through  each  long  night-watch,  the 
taper 

Showed  the  hectic  of  thy  cheek ; 
And  each  anxious  dawn  beheld  thee 

More  worn  out,  and  weak« 

'Twas  even  then  Destruction's  angel 

Shook  hia  pinions  o'er  our  path. 
Seized  the  rosiest  of  onr  household. 

And  struck  Charlie  down  in  deaths. 
Fearful,  awful  I  Desolation 

On  our  lintel  set  ius  sign  j 
And  we  turned  from  bia  sad  death-bed, 

WiUie,  round  to  thine ! 


As  the  beams  of  Spring's  first  morn- 
ing 

Through  the  silent  chamber  played. 
Lifeless,  in  mine  arms  1  raised  thee. 

And  in  thy  small  coffin  laid ; 
Ere  the  day-star  with  the  darkuess 

Nine  times  had  triumphant  striven. 
In  one  grave  had  me!  your  ashes, 

And  your  souls  in  Heaven  I 

Five  were  ye,  the  beauteous  blossoms 

Of  our  hopes,  and  hearts,  and  hearth ; 
Two  asleep  lie  buried  under — 

Three  for  us  yet  gUidden  earth : 
Thee,  our  Hyacinth,  gay  Charlie, 

Willie,  thee  our  snowdrop  pure. 
Back  to  us  shall  second  spring-time 

Never  more  allure  I 

Yet  while  thinking,  oh  our  lost  ones. 

Of  how  dear  ye  were  to  us, 
Why  should  dreams  of  doubt  and  dark- 
ness . 

Haunt  our  troubled  spirits  thus  ? 
Why,  across  the  cold  dim  churchyard 

Flit  our  visions  of  despair  ? 
Seated  on  the  tomb.  Faith's  angel 

Says,  "  Ye  are  not  there ! " 

Where  then  are  ye?  With  the  Saviour 

Blest,  for  ever  blest,  are  ye, 
'Mid  the  sinless,  little  children. 

Who  have  beard  his  "  Come  to 
me  I" 
*Yond  the  shades  of  death*s  dark  val- 
ley, 

Now  ye  lean  upon  his  breast. 
Where  the  wicked  dare  not  enter. 

And  the  weary  rest ! 

We  are  wicked — we  are  weary— 

For  us  pray,  and  for  us  plead ; 
God,  who  ever  hears  the  sinless. 

May  through  you  the  sinful  hee<I$*^ 
Pray  that,  through  Christ's  mediation. 

All  our  faults  may  be  forgiven ; 
Plead  that  ye  be  sent  to  greet  us 

At  the  gates  of  Heaven ! 


SONNETS.      BT  M.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


There  are  some  hearts  that  never  do  grow  old : 
Tho'  the  face  wither,  and  the  form  decay. 
And  the  flesh  crumble  sensibly  ftway. 

Still  fresh  as  evergreen  in  geniai  moula. 

The  loving  spirit  doth  a  new  life  unfoldv 
As  if  Divme  Love  with  invisible  ray. 
Did  interpenetrate  ihe  house  of  clay. 

And  fill  with  vernal  wannth  Ufe*s  winter  cold. 
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Ohl  beautiful  to  see  the  face  of  age 

Fluah  with  the  feelings  of  a  generous  youth  I 
When  Charity  is  mate  of  Wisdom  sage. 

Prompting  to  smiles  of  joy,  or  tears  of  ruth ; 
And  Hope  and  Faith  complete  life's  pilgrimage. 

Their  truthful  course  resolved  into  Truth. 

II. 
Poor  stricken  deer  I  for  whom  the  world  had  not 

A  sovereign  cure*  nor  dittany,  nor  ru^ 

Nor  any  healing  herb  that  ever  grew ; 
Whom  the  herd  left  in  the  sequestered  spot 
That  thou  dld'st  hide  in,  scorning  thy  sad  lot ; 

Yet  was  Uiere  One,  to  love  and  mercy  true. 

That  from  thy  wounds  the  rankling  iron  drew» 
Which  the  remorseless  Huntsman  fiercely  shot. 

He  soothed  the  fever  of  thy  frenzied  brain — 
Apart  he  kept  thee  from  the  Scomer's  gaze — 

He  taught  thee  where  to  shelter,  and  obtain 
Pasture  and  living  water,  and  to  raise 

Thy  heart  to  Him — He  made  thy  loss  thy  gain  : — 
Art  thou  not,  Cowper,  hymning  now  His  praise  ? 

III. 
Not  seld  of  yore,  'tis  said,  Calabrian  eyes 

Saw  a  rich  show  by  fairy  fingers  made : 

For  oft,  in  bold  relief  of  light  and  shade, 
Casdes  and  pakces  they  saw  uprise 
From  the  sea-mirror  under  the  blue  skies. 

Towers,  pinnacles,  and  many  a  long  arcade> 

And  many  a  bower  and  leafy  colonade — 
The  homes  of  blissful  Immortalities. 

Such  are  the  hopes,  when  youth  with  rapture  glowrs. 
Which  Fancy  scatters  from  her  fragrant  urn ; 

But  like  a  solemn  music  at  the  close. 
Our  fairy  vision  melts — and  then  we  learn 

'Twas  but  a  dream;  so  Time  with  all  his  shows 
Must  to  the  Eternal  surge  again  return. 

^  Who  are  the  best  of  our  rising  or  dingly,  should  we  ever  find  ourselves 

risen  Poets,  since  the  burst- out  of  By-  in  a  promising  mood  for  sncb  a  Series, 

ron?     We  leave  the  older  Heroes  by  But  of  the  Poets  aforesaid,  think  ye 

themselves  —  living  or  dead  —  from  the  very  best — ^whoever  he  may  be— 

Wordsworth  to  Hunt.  Moir,  Mother-  could  have  written  the  following  stan- 

weU,  Tennyson,  Alford,  Trench — any  zaa — by  Archeus  ?    Could  he — and  if 

more?    Knowles,  Beddoes,   Taylor,  he  can — toUl  he  write  something  as 

Talfourd,  Bulwer,  are  Dramatists —  good  ?    We  opine  *tis  a  solemn  strain 

and  though  as  unlike  to  one  another  worthy  of  one  of  the  laurel-crowned 


THE  LADT  JANE  ORET. 
1. 

There  is  an  old  and  costly  room  of  state. 

With  roof  deep  gproined  of  blazoned  shields  and  flowers; 

And  arras  rich  with  gold  and  silver  weight, 

Hang^  round  the  walls,  and  shows  green  forest  bowers. 
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2. 
And  figures  blent  of  giant,  dwarf,  and  wight. 
Of  lady  fair,  and  palfrey,  hawk  and  honnd. 
Amid  those  leafy  cells  the  gaze  invite. 
Invite  yet  mock,  for  leaves  half  close  them  round. 

3. 
-     In  order  set  are  works  of  regal  price, 

Quaint  carven  chair  and  table,  chest  and  lute ; 
And  web  of  scarlet  black  and  gold  device 
Spread  o'er  the  floor  makes  every  footstep  mute. 

4. 

The  windows*  shafts  and  loops  of  branching  stone 
Are  genunod  with  panes  of  each  imperial  hue. 
Where  saint  and  angel  from  the  stars  new  flown. 
With  streams  of  crystal  splendour  flood  the  view. 

5. 
They  fall  with  fondest  brightness  o'er  the  form 
Of  her  who  sits  the  chamber's  lovely  dame, 
•  And  her  pale  forehead  in  the  light  looks  warm. 
And  all  those  colours  round  her  whiteness  flame. 

6. 
Young  is  she,  scarcely  passed  from  childood's  years. 
With  grave  soft  face,  where  thoughts  and  smiles  may  play. 
And  unalarmed  by  guilty  aims  or  fears. 
Serene  as  meadow-flowers  may  meet  the  day. 

7. 
No  guilty  pang  sho  knows,  though  may  a  dread 
Hangs  threatening  o*er  her  in  the  conscious  air. 
And  'mid  the  beams  from  that  bright  casement  shed, 
A  twinkling  crown  foreshows  a  near  despair. 

8. 
But  Jane  regards  not  auguries  of  ill. 
Nor  even  tluit  sovran  vision  draws  her  eyes. 
Which  bent  in  contemplation  smooth  and  still 
Drink  dews  that  make  the  heart  devoutly  wise. 

9. 
She  reads  in  Plato's  page,  and  sphered  with  him 
Sees  dark  Hymettus,  sees  llissus  flow  ; 
Through  many  an  age's  shadow  dark  and  dim. 
Lives  back  to  where  Athena's  olives  grow. 

10. 
With  sunbright  stems  whose  summits  flowers  enwreathe. 
The  light  and  sculptured  colonnade  is  there ; 
In  marble  forms  the  gods  and  heroes  breathe. 
And  awe  with  tranqml  eyes  the  empurpled  air. 

11. 
Before  her  spread  the  azure  Grecian  seas. 
The  cities,  towers,  and  temples  rise  around. 
And  columned  halls  are  blent  with  nesUing  trees. 
Where  sages  musing  pace  the  sacred  ground. 
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12. 
And  there  with  look  as  silver  pure  iind  brighty 
And  calm*  and  clear,  like  some  deep  ocean  bay. 
Her  cherished  teacher  walks  in  evening  light. 
With  steps  that  mark  his  soul's  unruffled  sway. 

13. 
With  him  she  lives,  and  meditates,  and  loves. 
And  learns  how  nature,  building  up  the  mind. 
Prepares  the  faith  which  wisdom  best  approves 
In  One  the  immortal  friend  of  mortal  kmd ; 

14, 
To  whom  all  Being  tends,  from  whom  proceeds* 
Who  is  the  only  Source  and  Law  of  Good, 
Benignant  arbiter  of  earthly  needs, 
Fdt,  owned,  revered,  divined,  not  understood. 

15. 
Who  imaged  in  a  thousand  gods  for  man. 
And  on  ten  thousand  living  things  impressed* 
Himself  \b  hid  where  none  his  li^ht  noay  scan* 
Yet  ever  present  warms  the  longing  breast. 

16. 
A  sun  to  which  *ti8  hard  our  eyes  to  raise ! 
Yet  shining  round*  it  pours  each  beam  of  day. 
In  every  drop  lights  up  a  mirrored  blaze. 
And  lends  each  blade  of  grass  a  kindred  ray. 

17. 
Monarchal  Spirit  known  to  human  Thought, 
By  fixt  beholding  of  its  own  domain. 
By  cloudless  Troths  to  brooding  conscience  taught. 
By  aims  which  time  would  strive  to  bound  in  vidn. 

18. 
Such  flights  of  soul  was  hers,  and  thus  she  rose 
Above  the  mist  and  turmoil  thickening  round. 
Breathed  purer  air  that  o'er  Cephisus  blows. 
And  cullM  the  wreaths  that  on  its  banks  abound. 

19. 
Not  long  she  knew  this  quiet.     Loud  the  shout 
Of  tum^t  thickening  on  in  heady  strain ; 
And  murmured  march,  and  echoed  all  about. 
Breaks  forth  the  dizzy  cry.  Long  live  Queen  Jane ! 

20. 
Back  falls  the  Chamber  door ;  and  lo  i  a  crowd 
Of  judge,  and  counsellor*  prelate,  knight*  and  peer  i 
Swords,  plumes,  and  iewels,  fronts  witii  victory  provd* 
And  snow-white  heaos  are  bent  her  will  to  hear. 

21. 

Some  tears  she  sheds,  she  trembleB,  tmns  stray. 
Then  yields  her  presence  at  her  siro's  eomnuad. 
The  volume  falls  abandoned  where  it  lay 
A  moment  past  in  her  attentive  luffd. 
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The  Queen  in  robea  of  state  and  rojal  halla 
Glides  shuddering  back  with  memory's  swift  eaveert 
With  inward  yoice  upon  the  past  she  ealls^ 
And  wondering  feeb  that  she  must  learn  to  fear. 

23, 
She  thinkp^— ^<  O !  Teacher,  gentle,  Yast,  sublime, 
Strange  lesson  this  for  one  upheld  by  thee ; 
But  thou  hast  help  for  man's  most  adverse  time. 
And  in  worst  bondage  aidest  to  be  free. 

24. 

'^  Yet  while  I  look  within  me  wisdom  fuls, 

I  seem  all  dark  and  weak,  an  erring  child. 

When  most  I  need  it  least  thy  lore  avails. 

And  Truth's  pure  brightness  shows  me  all  defiled.** 

25. 

Low  drooped,  her  brow  when  trembling  through  the  ^ir 
A  sweet- Yoieed  hymn  was  gently  borne  along ; 
Perhaps  an  angel's  musio  warbled  there. 
Or  human  echoes  of  angelic  song. 

26. 
So  soft,  so  Aill,  so  thrilling  deep  it  spake. 
It  won  the  soul  in  seraph  blisa  to  die. 
And  seemed  at  once  her  inward  thirst  to  slalm. 
With  joys  of  heaven  and  tears  of  Calvary. 

27. 
She  felt  her  life  a  trembling,  earthly  spark. 
Was  mounting  up  to  shine  a  star  above. 
And  lucid  thoughts  came  rippling  through  the  dark. 
In  one  mild  flow  of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love. 


''  Methlnks,  O I  Sage,  a  nobler  lore  than  thine. 
More  steadfast  comfort  gives  and  holier  peace ; 
And  I  am  fed  by  wisdom  more  divine 
Than  e'er  inspired  melodious  tongues  of  Greece. 

29. 
**  On  other  shores  beneath  more  eastern  skiee, 
Thy  faith  was  once  proclaimed  from  age  to  age» 
Not  sealed  a  treasure  for  the  proudly  wise. 
But  spread  a  people's  common  heritage ; 

30. 

''  In  saint  and  prophet  burnt  with  inlier  flame 
Than  e'er  illumed  ihj  gracious  soid's  delight ; 
In  children's  words,  m  songs  of  ancient  fimie 
Was  known,  ennobled  many  a  festal  rite. 

31. 
"  And  all  that  Athens  breathed  of  high  and  trqe 
With  finely  moulded,  keenly  uttered  speech. 
In  our  dear  Lord  to  Act  and  Being  gi^w. 
Whose  Life  was  more  than  words  could  ever  teach. 
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32. 
"  A  Heart  that  beat  for  every  human  wo, 
A  Choice  in  holiest  purpose  pure  and  strong, 
A  Truth,  sole  morning- Light  of  all  below, 
A  Lore  triumphant  oyer  deadliest  wrong. 

33. 
*'  In  Him  thy  God,  O  Plato,  dwelt  in  earth. 
An  open  Presence,  clear  of  earthly  ill ; 
The  Life  which  drew  from  him  its  heavenly  birth. 
In  all  who  seek  renews  his  perfect  Will. 

34. 

**  So  have  we  Suffering,  so  a  Trust  like  His, 
So  large  Repentance  bom  with  many  a  throe. 
So  Zeal  untired  to  better  all  that  is. 
And  true  communion  such  as  Angels  know. 

35. 
**  Then  be  it  mine  the  Cross  with  him  to  bear. 
And  leave  the  flowery  shades  of  Academe ; 
With  him  go  mourning  through  the  infect^  ^r 
Of  g^ef  and  sin,  and  drink  his  bitter  stream. 

36. 
"  So  clearness,  meekness,  and  unfaltering  might, 
Ungained,  though  bravely  sought,  O I  sage,  by  thee, 
Shidl  be  my  starry  chaplet  in  ine  night. 
And  in  the  coming  dawn  my  crown  shall  be.** 

37. 
Quick  changed  the  darkening  hour ;  the  reign  was  done ; 
The  princely  crowds  were  shrunk  away  or  dead ; 
The  prison  closed  in  gloom,  and  hid  the  sun  ; 
And  sank  in  dust,  the  fair,  the  youthful  bead. 

A  glorious  handful,  Ariel,  hast  thou  had  of  AacUiKus ;  and  perhaps  the 
poems — ^for  poems  they  are — ^with  wluch  we  close  our  article — arc  the  finest 
of  the  wholes-material  rich,  pattern  rare,  workmanship  worthy  of  Dsodalos. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

How  little  fades  from  earth  when  sink  to  rest 

The  hours  and  cares  that  moved  a  great  man's  breast ! 

Though  nought  of  all  we  saw  the  grave  may  spare. 

His  life  pervades  the  world's  impregnate  air  ; 

Though  Shakspeare's  dust  beneath  our  footsteps  lies. 

His  spirit  breathes  amid  his  native  skies ; 

With  meaning  won  from  him  for  ever  glows 

Each  air  that  England  feels,  and  star  it  knows. 

His  whispered  words  from  many  a  mother's  voice 

Can  make  her  sleeping  child  in  dreams  rejoice. 

And  gleams  from  spheres  he  first  conjoined  to  earth 

Are  blent  with  rays  of  each  new  morning's  birth. 

Amid  the  sights  and  tales  of  common  things. 

Leaf,  flower,  and  bird,  and  wars,  and  deadis  of  kings. 

Of  shore,  and  sea,  and  nature's  daily  round. 

Of  life  that  tills,  and  tombs  that  load  the  ground. 

His  visions  mingle,  swell,  command,  pace  by. 

And  haunt  with  living  presence  henrt  and  eye  ; 

And  tones  from  him  by  other  bosoms  caught 

Awaken  flush  and  stir  of  mounting  thought. 
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And  the  long  Bigh,  and  deep  impassioned  thrill^ 
Rouse  custom's  trance,  and  spur  the  faltering  will. 
Above  a  land  more  inly  his  than  ours 
He  sits  supreme  enthroned  in  skyey  towers^ 
And  sees  the  heroic  brood  of  his  creation 
Teach  larger  life  to  his  ennobled  nation. 

0  I  shaping  brain,  O  I  flashing  fancy's  hues ! 

0 1  boundless  heart  kept  fresh  by  pity's  dews ! 
O !  wit  humane  and  blythe !  0  I  sense  sublime 
For  each  dim  oracle  of  mantled  Time  1 
Transcendent  Form  of  Man !  in  whom  we  read 
Mankind's  whole  tale  of  Impulse,  Thought,  and  Deed  ; 
Amid  the  expanse  of  years  beholding  thee« 

We  know  how  vast  our  world  of  life  may  be  ; 
Wherein,  perchance,  with  holier  aims  than  thine. 
Our  smaller  task  and  strength  are  more  divine. 


COLERIDGE. 

Like  some  full  tree  that  bends  with  fruit  and  leaves. 

While  gentle  wind  a  quivering  descant  weaves. 

He  met  the  gaze ;  with  sibyl  e^es,  and  brow 

By  age  snow-clad,  yet  bright  with  summer's  glow  ; 

ms  cheek  was  youthful,  and  his  features  played 

Like  lights  and  shadows  in  a  flowery  glade. 

Around  him  flowed  with  many  a  varied  fall 

And  depth  of  voice,  *mid  smiles  most  musical. 

Words  like  the  Seraph's  when  in  Paradise 

He  vainly  strove  to  make  his  hearers  wise. 

In  sore  disease  I  saw  him  laid, — a  shrine 

Half-ruined,  and  all  tottering,  still  divine. 

'Mid  broken  arch  and  shattered  cloister  hung 

The  ivy's  green,  and  wreaths  of  blossom  cluog  ; 

Through  mingling  vine  and  bay  the  sunshine  fell. 

Or  winds  and  moonbeams  sported  round  the  cell. 

But  o'er  the  altar  burnt  the  neavenly  flame. 

Whose  life  no  damps  of  earth  availed  to  tame. 

And  there  have  I  swift  hours  a  watcher  been. 

Heard  mystic  spells,  and  sights  prophetic  seen. 

Till  all  beyond  appeared  a  vast  Inane, 

Yet  all  with  deeper  life  revived  again  ; 

And  Nature  woke  in  Wisdom's  light,  and  grew 

Instinct  with  lore  that  else  she  never  knew. 

Expanding  spirits  filled  her  countless  forms. 

And  Truth  beamed  calmly  through  chaotic  storms. 

Till  shapes,  hues,  symbols,  melted  all  in  air« 

And  *mid  the  hush  of  silence  God  was  there. 

O !  Heart  that  like  a  fount  with  freshness  ran> 

0 1  Thought  beyond  the  stature  g^ven  to  man. 

Though  many  an  error  marked  thy  page  of  Time, 

Yet  Faith  remedial  made  the  tale  sublime. 

With  all  the  poet's  fusing  klndlmg  blaze, 

And  sage's  skill  to  thread  each  tangled  maze. 

Like  some  fair  Grecian  Shape  thou  meet'st  the  view. 

And  bear'st  the  smdike  torch,  and  subtle  clew ; 

Yet  more  than  these  the  Christian's  Crown  is  thine. 

Where  Love,  Trust,  Hope,  and  Peace,  unfading  shine. 

This  wearing,  enter  God's  supernal  dome 

And  reach  at  last  thy  fair  ideal  home. 

Enough  for  us  to  follow  from  a£Eu*f 

And  joyous  track  thy  clear  emerging  Star. 
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We,  too,  bare  a  tiioimnd  ddngs  to 
sa J  of  the  WoDderfbl.  But  diew  ate 
indeed  Fine  Characteristics  f  God 
bless  the  Mant  Pl^,  Grief,  Grati. 
tade,  LoTCy  Admiration,  and  Rere- 
renoe  hdlow  bis  name ! 

Imagination!  what  is  it?  Listen 
and  yon  shall  here — gentle  Neophyte. 
Hints,  mind  ye,  and  no  mote;  bnt 
hints  of  ours  are  more  luminous  than 
Dissertations  by  "  ^^^^  Doctors'* 
that  smell  of  the  lamp.  They  breathe 
of  the  flowers  and  airs  of  spring. 

From  the  property  essentially  cha- 
racterizing the  procedure  of  the  Mind 
in  Imagination,  namely,  ''  the  Inti- 
mate union,  in  one  act,  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  passionate  nature,**  it  will 
appear  at  once  that  you  would  greatly 
deceire  yourselves,  and  fall  infinitely 
short  of  Uie  true  intelligence  of  this 
mighty  principle,  if  you  were  to  con- 
ceire  of  it  as  an  endowment  of  pecu- 
liar and  more  highly-gifted  minds : — 
an  idea  which  is  not  uncommonly 
formed  of  it.  It  has  not,  and  cannot 
have  any  such  exdusire  appropriatiou. 
It  is  a  common  part  of  our  common 
nature.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  great  elements  of  our  mental 
constitution,  carried  into  effect  bv 
a  necessary  law,  which  comprehends 
all  ndnds,  and  in  each  befipins  with  the 
dawn  of  thought.  If  Intellect  and 
Passion  are  universal,  this  their  first 
simple  and  inevitable  combination  is 
also  universal :  for  they  cannot  meet 
together,  and  not  thus  unite. 

The  great  character  which  has  been 
assigned  to  Imagination  by  those  who 
treat  it  as  a  separate  faculty,  is,  that 
it  is  the  power  of  the  Mind  to  change 
into  new  forms  the  impressioDS  it  has 
received  from  original  simple  affec- 
tion of  sense  or  feeling.  It  has  been 
described  by  them  as  a  creative  power 
— as  a  faculty  by  which  the  Mind — rich 
in  the  stores  it  has  gathered  from  the 
paths  of  life — full  of  beautiful,  of  dark, 
or  magnificent  imagery  which  it  has 
drawn  in  to  itself  through  Sense — yet 
more  deeply  and  powerfully  filled  with 
the  remembrance  of  manifold  feelings 
to  which  the  heart  W  beei^  awaken- 
ed, and  which  having  once  known  it 
will  not  suffer  again  to  perish  from  its 
being— rich,  too,  and  yet  more  ela- 
ted in  the  endless  forms  of  thought  to 
which  its  intelligence  has  unfolded  iti 
converse  with  this  various  worldji— 
may  frame  to  itself  in  undisturbed 
conception  scenes,  and  beings,  and  ac- 


iions  and  cbanctcn  of  ncB  mBceto 
what  it  has  kwnm — drswing  the  de- 
ments of  its  creatioa  entirdy  from  the 
accumulated  materials  of  experience, 
but  imparting  to  them  frxim  itsdf  the 
form  in  which  they  are  now  embodied 
anew.  The  action  thns  assigned  as 
characterizing  the  Faculty  of  Imagi- 
nation is  alike  important  to  be  con- 
sidered, whatever  opinion  wenaayfofiD 
as  to  the  philosophifral  propriety  ni 
assigning  to  it  the  rank  of  a  separate 
and  independent  power.  For  when- 
ever the  Mind  acts  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  law  of  Imagination,  such 
change  does  undoubte<Uy  take  plaee 
among  the  impressions  receired  simplj 
and  directly  from  sense,  passion,  or 
intelligence.  It  transmutes  the  me^ 
mory  of  the  past  to  another  form  and 
nature.  But  it  effects  tfaeae  transfor- 
mations not  merely  as  creations  of  its 
active  and  conscious  power.  It  effects 
them  unwillingly  and  utiknowingly, 
when  the  transmuting  force  wUcfa 
is  laid  in  the  primal  constitation  of  its 
bmng,  proceeds  forth,  by  its  own  law, 
through  pain  to  deform,  or  through 
delighted  love  to  adorn  with  imparted 
beauty,  the  shapes  which  Memory 
strives  in  vain  to  guard  in  their  origi- 
nal truth. 

Imagination  is  the  link  which  tinites 
Passion  to  Intelligence.  Bj  that 
step  passion  passes  over  into  the 
intellectual  spirit,  to  disturb  and  con- 
found the  laws  of  its  ordinary  goveni- 
ment.  Memory  is  the  servant  of  In- 
tellect, and  Reason  is  only  secure  in 
its  sovereignty  of  tiie  AJind,  while  that 
faculty  preserves  unaltered  and  undis- 
turbed the  treasured  knowledge  of  the 
past  which  is  oommitted  to  her  faith- 
ful care.  But  neither  Memory,  nor 
Reason  in  her  might,  are  strong 
against  the  power  of  Pasrion,  when, 
through  the  avenues  of  Imagination, 
it  makes  Inroad  en  the  Understand- 
ing, and  betrays  the  faoulty  of  Imel- 
ligenee  into  error  in  its  keenest  per- 
ceptions, by  presentiitg  X&  it  the  very 
subject  of  thought  in  the  form  not  its 
own,  in  whieh  it  has  been  disguised 
by  this  mysterious  and  imsospected 
influettee^ 

As  an  ergan  or  a  power  of  passion, 
thcffeforci  as  one  of  the  fffoYided  and 
constituted  means  by  wMefa  the  sen- 
tient nature  bf  ntan  has  its  command 
iff  his  ttfind,  we  are  to  r^ard  Imagi- 
Bfttion  id  a  very  dtfei^nt  light  from 
that  of  a  mere  intellectual  faculty.   It 
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is  the  power  by  which  passion  at  its 
height  shakes  and  overthrows  the 
spirit;  bnt  it  is  the  orean  also  by  which 
feeling  carries  orer  its  gentlest  influ- 
ences upon  the  intellectual  mind,  and 
diffuses  itself,  through  all  the  finest 
channels  of  thought,  over  the  whole 
complicated  and  united  being. 

Many  mighty  nations  of  the  earth 
have  been  characterised  in  their  whole 
mind  by  the  prevalent  influence  of 
Imagination  on  their  passions  and  their 
intellectual  spirit.  Such  were  the 
Arabs.  Wild  barbarians  and  robbers 
in  the  eyes  of  civilized  nations,  they 
were  in  their  own  thoughts  an  exalted 
people.  Their  minds  in  their  wild 
solitudes  nursed  high  Imagination ; 
hence  their  proud  sense  of  personal 
honour;  hence  the  inviolable  assu- 
rance of  their  plighted  faith  (a  trait 
marked  from  the  time  of  Herodotus 
to  this  day)  ;  hence  their  strict  attach- 
ment to  their  clans  ;  hence  their  pas- 
sionate love  to  their  art  of  poetry; 
hence  that  fiery  and  overwhelming  en- 
thusiasm, which,  under  one  impulse, 
in  so  short  a  space  spread  their  con- 
quest, like  a  rushing  inundation,  east- 
ward and  westward  over  many  a  king- 
dom, till  on  one  side  it  was  only  stop- 
ped by  a  distant  ocean. 

The  history  of  early  nations  cannot 
be  understood  at  all,  without  conceiv- 
ing the  wide  and  powerful  influence  of 
this  principle.  Not  only  their  virtues 
spring  from  it,  but  the  very  stability 
of  their  social  policy  is  founded  in  it. 
It  has  been  saitl  that  all  government  is 
founded  in  opinion.  But  if  opinion 
itself  were  not  founded  in  Imagination, 
It  would  afford  but  a  shifting  ground  fbr 
.  polity  to  build  on.  The  judgments  of  the 
unenlightened  intelligences  of  nations 
can  have  no  steadfast  endurance.  But 
Imagination  is  a  permanent  principle. 
It  is  transmitted  unbroken  through 
successive  generations.  The  chief 
who  bears  in  his  own  name  the  name 
of  his  long  line  of  ancestors,  unites  on 
his  head  the  worship  of  their  collected 
renown.  His  authority  is  not  over  the 
fear  of  his  people ;  it  is  not  over  their 
understandings.  It  is  over  their  Ima*^ 
ginatlon.  That  Imagination  stretches 
afar  into  the  times  of  years  long  past. 
It  weds  itself  to  the  remembrance  of 
ancient  greatness,  and  prepares  out  of 
the  sounds  that  are  echoed  down  from 
days  long  vanished  from  the  earth, 
obedience  of  heart  and  mind  to  him 
who  now  claims  from  them  the  service 
of  inherited  allegiance. 


In  truth,  the  Idstory  of  those  heroic 
times,  which  are  within  the  limits  of 
authentic  record,  is  In  nothing  more 
interesting  than  for  the  splencud  evi- 
dence in  which  it  holds  up  the  power 
of  this  principle  over  the  entire  minds 
of  united  societies  of  men.  The  ex- 
position of  their  lofly  principles  of 
national  passion  traced,  as  it  might  be 
done  upon  the  assured  ground  of  ample 
record,  would  furnish  one  of  the  niost 
instructive  lessons  of  philosophy,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  grateful;  at  a 
time  when  Imagination  seems  almost 
disposed  to  relinquish  her  empire  over 
human  life.  We  are  hardly  prepared 
to  conceive  how  much  this  principle 
would  claim  in  that  love  of  their  coun- 
try, which  to  every  simple  and  virtu- 
ous people  has  been  such  a  passionate 
affection.  It  is  not  the  mere  heart  of 
love  that  cleaves  to  the  soil  on  which 
it  was  nursed.  It  is  the  mind  from  its 
deep  nature  bringing  forth  births  of 
thought  to  blend  with  the  simple  beat- 
ings of  the  heart,  that  makes  the  pas- 
sion so  great  and  strong.  The  mere 
native  earth  and  sky,  with  the  simplest 
scenery  about  the  simplest  hoiUe,  are 
subjects  to  which  Imagination  in  Its 
simplicity  can  attach  itself  with  deep 
delight.  That  which  has  been  se^n 
and  loved  from  the  beginning  of 
life,  becomes  something  far  difiereiit 
from  that  which  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  For  with  the  visible  form 
is  deeply  and  inseparably  interposed 
the  spirit  of  all  the  happiness  which  das 
ever  been  felt  there  since  the  memory  of 
life  began.  The  unadorned  scene  Is 
covered  with  a  beauty  which  the  mind 
has  poured  over  it;  even  inanimate 
nature  seems  almost  to  breathe  back 
love  of  its  own  towards  the  heart  that 
yearns  towards  it  iivith  such  fond  af- 
fection. If  metaphysical  analysis 
could  lay  bare  and  dissect  the  anee- 
tions  of  some  lowly  peasantry,  and  ex- 
pose the  elements  of  their  feelings, 
there  Would  be  found  many  mysterious 
processes  and  deep-wrought  illusions 
of  tlje  mind,  of  which  they  can  have 
themselves  no  notion,  concurring  to 
compose  that  power  of  passion  in  ftneir 
heart,  of  which  fhey  feel  only  the 
strong  dominion,  but  know  nothing  of 
the  course  which  nature  has  pursued 
in  forming  it  to  its  strength. 

The  youthful  season  of  life  is  dis- 
tinguished to  the  human  spirit,  in  its 
course  through  this  world  of  mingled 
pain  and  joy,  not  merely  by  the  vigour 
of  its  hopeM  powers,  and  that  buoy- 
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ancy  of  the  liTing  blood  wbich  thiowB 
off  lorroir  from  the  soul — ^bat  it  is 
maribed  out  from  the  rest  by  a  yet 
more  precioos  endowment.  It  is 
the  period  of  life  when  all  the  facul- 
ties of  power  ia  the  mind  are  most 
infused  with  a  kindling,  a  joyous,  and 
a  deep  sensibility.  It  is  the  season  of 
Imaginadon.  Not,  indeed,  that  such 
a  power  is  bestowed  on  one  era  of  life 
alone.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  na- 
ture of  man.  It  springs  up  with  the 
birth  of  the  mind;  and  dies  slowly 
away  in  the  decays  of  late  old  age. 
But  to  youth  it  is  given  in  its  strength. 
Life  is  beginning  to  open  before  eager, 
aspiring  expectation ;  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  intelligence,  read- 
ing ^e  world,  has  coUected  from 
b<K>ks  or  young  experience,  expand 
themselves  into  more  bright,  more 
beautiful,  more  majestic  forms.  If 
the  mind  is  made  capable  of  enthu- 
siasm, this  is  the  season  when  enthu- 
siasm takes  possession  of  the  spirit. 
Tor  it  has  risen  out  of  the  narrow  and 
contracted  sphere  within  which  the 
thoughts  of  its  earlier  years  were 
bound.  It  has  ri-en  in  growing 
power,  enlarging  itself  to  take  in 
those  prospects  of  life  to  which  its 
steps  are  now  so  swiftly  advancing. 
The  whole  field  of  human  action  and 
power  spreads  before  it;  and  what- 
ever trust,  whatever  hope  it  may 
cherish  of  itself,  it  now  looks  eamesUy 
and  near  upon  the  scene,  in  which  it 
will  be  called  to  prove  that  its  hope, 
its  faith,  were  no  vain  Illusion.  It  is 
not  possible  but  that  the  mind  carry- 
ing such  thoughts  into  the  heart  must 
waken  all  its  capacities  of  feeling  and 
desire.  It  is  not  possible  that  aU  the 
feelings  of  the  mind  should  not  crowd 
up  into  such  expectations.  This, 
then,  is  the  season  of  Imagination, 
when  Intellect  and  Sensibility  are  both 
in  their  strength ;  and  when  the  verv 
point  which  the  young  traveller  of  me 
has  reached  shows  him  a  prospect  for 
his  onward  steps,  at  which  that  intel- 
lect and  that  sensibility  must  arouse 
themselves  in  all  their  powers.  Hence 
it  is  that  such  bold  and  daring  hope 
looks  forward  frona  the  opening  heart, 
beholding  the  sun-light  of  Imagina- 
tion flung  over  the  whole  wide-spread 
world. 

But  the  Imagination,  of  which  we 


speak  as  the  eodowmeot  of  this  ] 
is  marked  by  mfinentes  whick  have 
no  connexion  with  the  hopes  which 
the  young  mind  entertains  of  itself. 
At  this  time  intelligenee  is  rapidlj 
acquainting  itself  with  existence. 
What  has  till  then  been  before  the 
mind  was  a  bright  pictore  merelv, 
but  now  the  world  b^ns  to  assume 
its  strong  reality.  From  whatever 
source  it  draws  its  knowledge  of  men 
and  tilings,  those  ideas  are  now  dis- 
tinct and  strong ;  enough  of  experi- 
ence has  been  obtained,  and  enoogii 
of  enlargement  has  been  given  to  the 
faculties  of  thought,  to  make  eveir 
object  well  conceived  and  defined  that 
can  ever  become  interesting  to  the  in- 
telligent mind.  Hence  the  subjects 
of  Imagination  are  numerous  and  ^h. 
For  whatever  is  looked  upon  with  in- 
terest, with  affection,  or  reverenee, 
draws  upon  itself  commonicated  valoe 
from  that  source.  Imagination  ac- 
companies intelligence  in  all  its  walks. 

It  b,  therefore,  a  most  important 
season  of  the  whole  life.  Becanse  at 
that  time  there  is  power  in  the  nuixl 
to  conceive  good,  which  it  will  not 
possess  again.  The  ferrour  of  the 
spirit  decays,  and  withering  blasts 
across  the  deserts  of  humanity  strike 
bitterly  on  the  heart.  Enthnsiasni, 
the  highest  state  of  Imagination,  will 
pass  away.  And  the  brightness  of 
many  objects  will  decay,  not  becanse 
they  themselves  are  less  good,  but 
because  the  faculties  of  the  mind  can 
no  longer  aspire  to  the  belief  of  fh&r 
excellence. 

How  important,  therefore,  O  ye 
Sons  of  the  Morning  1  to  guard  and 
cherish  the  feelings  which  thus  spring 
up  in  the  power  of  youth!  They 
change  the  conceptions  which  the 
intelligence  had  acquired ;  they  pour 
in  their  influence  upon  those  which  it 
receives,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  take  their  place ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  supposed  that  they 
suggest  iRusion,  and  that  all  the  power 
of  Imagination  is  imposture.  In  a 
world  such  as  that  in  which  we  live, 
Rooking  upon  the  mixed  characters  of 
human  beings,  and  ourselves  subject 
to  be  darkened  in  our  judgments  by 
the  bitterness  that  swells  up  in  our 
own  natures,  we  need  Imagination  to 
believe  the  Truth. 


PHnied  by  BaUantyne  and  Company,  Foul's  Work,  Edinburgh. 
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CUB  TWO  PANNIERS. 


Of  all  climates  and  countries  there 
are  none  within  any  of  the  zones  of 
Mother  Earth  that  will  hear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  those  of  Scot- 
land. A  single  proof  might  suffice — 
Thomson*s  Seasons;  take  another — 
6um8*s  Poems,  fiut  for  a  moment 
forget  the  People — and  think  only  of 
the  region — its  Earth  and  its  Heaven. 
The  lovely  Lowlands  undulating  away 
into  the  glorious  Highlands — the  Spirit 
of  Beauty  and  the  Spirit  of  Suhlimity 
one  and  the  same>  as  it  hlends  their 
being  in  profoundest  union  to  the  Ima- 
gination and  the  Heart  1  Bury  us 
alive  in  the  dungeon*s  gloom — incom- 
municable with  the  light  of  day  as  the 
grave — it  could  not  seal  our  eyes  to 
the  sight  of  Scotland.  We  should  see 
it  still  by  rising  or  by  setting  suns- 
whatever  blessed  scene  we  chose  to 
call  on  would  become  an  instant  ap- 
parition. Nor  in  that  thick- ribbed 
vault  would  our  ears  be  deaf  to  her 
rivers  and  her  seas.  We  should  say 
our  prayers  to  their  music — and  to 
the  voice  of  the  awful  thunder  along 
a  hundred  hUls.  Our  soul  now 
needs  not  the  Senses.  They  are  wax- 
ing dim  —  but  it  may  brighten  — 
long  as  the  Light  of  Love  is  allowed 
to  dwell  thereiu — thence  proceeding 
over  Nature  like  a  perpetual  Mom. 

Vain  words !  and  worse  than  vain  I 
and  obliterated  be  they  by  these  two 
or  three  big  plashing  tears  I  Not  such 
the  strength  of  our  soul.  Day  after 
day  we  feel  more  and  more  sadly  that 
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we  are  of  the  dust>  and  that  we  are 
obeying  its  doom.  This  life  b  felt 
to  be  slowly — too  swiftly  wheeling 
away  with  us  down  a  dim  acclivity — 
man  knoweth  not  into  what  abyss. 
And  as  the  shows  of  thb  world  keep 
receding  to  our  backward  gaze,  on 
which  gathers  now  the  gloom  and  now 
the  glimmer^  of  this  world  hardly 
would  they  seem  to  be^  did  not  me- 
mories arise  that  are  realities*  and 
some  so  holy  in  their  sadness  that  they 
grow  into  Hopes  and  give  assurance 
of  the  skies. 

And  it  is  the  Month — the  merrv 
month  of  May — and  the  green  earth 
is  glad — and  bids  us  take  up  our  staff, 
and,  sallying  out  into  the  simshine, 
yet  a  little  while,  as  best  we  may, 
partake  of  her  pleasure  and  of  her 
pleasantness,  along  the  primrose  paths 
that  lead  through  ''the  old  familiar 
places"  to  the  river  of  our  youth. 
The  Tweed. 

Heaven  forefend  that  we  should 
ever  be  so  wicked  as  to  abuse  the 
Month  of  May.  The  Seasons  are 
dutiful  Children  of  the  Year,  and  obe- 
dient to  Nature*8  law,  no  more  dream 
of  seriously  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves than  of  being  ungrateful  to 
their  Parent.  Spring,  with  the  most 
youthful  look  of  the  Four,  is  the 
eldest ;  and,  strange  to  say.  Winter  is 
the  youngest,  though  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  peculiar  taste  in 
dress,  he  might,  especially  in  his  fa- 
vourite frieze  surtout,  pass  for  a  carle 
2z 
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of  fourseoife.  Of  the  three  children 
of  Spring — ^pleasing  coincidence  that 
the  Seasons  shonld  ha^e  each  the  same 
nnmber  of  progenjy  showing  that  there 
must  be  something  oonstitutionaL^ 
Bfaj  has  met  with  most  admiration» 
and  might  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
praise  of  poets,  had  she  not  felt  that 
she  was  the  object  likewise  of  love. 
No  human  being  can  be  spoiled  by 
lore — and  the  Months  are  dl  human 
beings,  and  Maj  the  most  human  of 
tiiem  all.  So  perfectly  human  is  she 
felt  to  be,  that  she  is  caUed  the  Divine. 

But  not  to  be  too  poetical— you 
complain,  it  seems,  of  the  caprice  of 
May — of  her  changefulness  of  mood^ 
and  her  occasional  coldness  of  manner 
—and  prefer  June.  June  cannot  fail 
of  feeliog  greatly  flattered  by  the  pre- 
ference of  such  a  wiseacre  in  weather, 
but  her  coz  does  not  envy  her  such  a 
conquest,  and  susuning  in  our  ear 
"  Come,  dear  old  Christopher !"  we 
trip  away — with  our  arm  round  her 
waist — into  the  woods — while  the 
cushat  continues  to  croon,  fearless  of 
our  footsteps,  and  Morning  bids  her 
full  choir  salute  us  with  her  Own 
Anthem,  the  leaders  being  the  Linnet 
on  the  broom,  the  Blackbird  on  the 
tree,  and  the  Lark  in  the  rosy  cloud. 

It  matters  not  how  we  got  here-. 
here  we  are — and  as  happy  as  we  wish 
to  be ;  and  though  to  you  who,  with- 
out wishing  it,  enjoy  boundless  and 
nnmeasured  happiness  poured  in  upon 
you  by  your  prime  from  the  East,  ours 
would  seem  to  be  but  small  indeed, 
nay,  to  be  very  wretchedness  bordering 
on  misery — yet  westering  life  is  not 
disconsolate,  and  is  supported,  as  it  is 
sinking,  by  the  hope  grown  into  faith 
that  when  the  dream  ends,  the  vision 
will  begin,  and  that  not  till  then  is 
Life—Life. 

The  Tweed  !  There  it  is  !  Flow 
on — flow  on — and  fear  not  that  we  are 
going  to  describe  thee — for  of  thy 
beauty  thou  carest  no  more  than  of 
thy  happiness — and  heedless  of  both 
art  thou  in  thy  perpetual  prime — even 
as  thou.  Grey  ruin  I  on  wnich  we  have 
so  often  gazed,  art  heedless  of  thine 
own  decay — or  of  the  motion  carrying 
you  away  into  empty  nothing,  ye  fair 
floating  Clouds  I 

But  though  we  love  thee  too  well  to 
describe  thee,  (we  wonder  what  the 
world  will  call  what  we  have  now  writ- 
ten), this  we  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
rivers  in  the  world,  thou  behavest  most 
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kindly  to  the  angler,  when  the  vater 
is  low,  and  the  sun  bright,  and  tiie  air 
calm,  and  the  tronts  may  be  seen  jtoji/. 
ingf  apparently  too  kuiguid  even  to 
elude  the  Pike  (none  here),  moeh  las 
to  leap  at  a  Fly.  On  such  dajs,  eren 
at  meridian,  and  literally  io  the  Teij 
town  of  Kelso,  have  we  taken  trout 
a  foot — ^nay,  a  cubit  long— and  eke 
smaller  fry  of  about  four  to  the  poocd 
— such  as  look  better  in  the  pan  thiQ 
the  pannier — ^bnt  then  it  was  with  a 
worn  midge,  on  invisible  gnt,  that 
floated  into  the  suction  of  their  Java 
along  with  living  animalcule,  inextri- 
cable in  their  tongues  as  the  "  gored 
lion's  bite."  These  were  citreme 
cases,  though  not  rare ;  but  at  aQ 
times  we  would  rather  angle  in  the 
Tweed  when  it  is  low,  than  whes 
it  is  high,  or  even  "  though  not  orer. 
flowing  full,**  for  below  Melrose  there 
is  always  a  free-flowing  stream  ia 
mid -channel — and  many  a  populooi 
place  "  in  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bajs," 
IS  then  apparent  which,  when  there  is 
much  water,  is  lost  in  the  general 
current,  and  we  suspect  thencease^to 
be  populous ;  and  were  the  day  fo  be 
shadowy  and  breezy  too,  it  would  do 
good  to  the  heart  of  a  misanthrope  u 
see  our  sport — nor  would  he  not  off^r 
of  his  own  accord  to  carry  our  pan- 
nier, and  at  eve  to  accompany  nf  to 
our  Wayside  Inn  to  be  rehumaniyed 
by  a  gentle  colloquy.  To-day  tbe 
state  of  the  water  is  not  amiss,  but  the 
air  is  scarcely  warm  enough — nay  it 
is  even  cold — yet  since  yonder  Trout. 
who  looks  as  if  he  were  the  Tyrant  of 
the  Flood,  is  so  fond  of  showing  hi$ 
back,  we  shall  try  to  get  a  look  at  hb 
belly,  and  he  must  have  a  rare  head 
and  shoulders,  judging  by  that  tail 

In  a  word  let  us  describe  ourself. 
Risum  teneatis  amici  to  see  us  once 
more  in  Oua  Old  Sportikg  Jacht; 
Behold  our  back  burdened — ^no.notyet 
burdened — with  Our  Two  Panme»s 
We  are  in  a  bloody  mood,  O  May  J 
and  shall  not  leave  this  Pool — with- 
out twenty  mortal  murders  on  our 
head.  Jump  away,  Trouts — with- 
out any  bowels  of  compassion  for 
the  race  of  flies.  Devouring  Ephe- 
merals  I  Can  you  not  suffer  the  poor 
insects  to  sport  out  their  day  ?  They 
must  be  insipid  eating  —  but  here 
are  some  savoury  exceedingly^ it 
is  needless  to  mention  their  name-- 
that  carry  sauce  piquante  in  their 
tails.    Do  try  the  taste  of  this  bobber 
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.^but  any  Okie  of  the  three  jrou  pl< 
There!  hold  fast  Kirbt— for  that  is  a 
Whopper.  A  Mort  1  we  did  not  sup* 
poie  there  were  anj  in  the  river. 
Why  he  springs  as  if  he  irere  a  Fish ! 
Go  it  agaiii»  Beauty*  We  ourselres 
could  Jump  a  bit  in  our  day — ^nearly 
four  times  our  own  length-^but  we 
never  could  dear  our  own  height  nor 
wkhin  half>a-foot  of  it—while  you— 
our  Hearty — though  not  two  feet  long« 
oertainlj  do  the  perpendicular  to  the 
tune  of  ronr— from  tui-fin  to  waternsur- 
Ikee— your  snout  being  six  nearer  the 
sky  than  the  foam-bells  you  break  in 
your  descent  into  Tour  natire  element. 
Cayenne,  mustard^  and  ketchup  is  our 
<est»  and  we  shall  assuredly  eat  you  at 
ftunset.  Do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  Fool  at  the  other  end-^according 
to  Dr Johnson?  CnaisiopHEa  Noetb. 
*Ti8  an  honour  to  be  captured  by  the 
Old  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
You  deserve  to  die  such  a  death — for 

Sou  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
ke  a  mort  of  mettle*  and  are  not  one 
of  the  skulkers  that  seek  the  side»  and 
would  fain  take  to  the  bush  in  hopes 
of  prolonging  life  by  foul  entangle^ 
ment.  Bravely  bored,  Oil  Morrice. 
There  is  as  great  difference  in  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  finny  tribe  as 
among  us  humans — and  we  have 
known  some  cowardly  wretches  escape 
our  dutches  by  madly  floundering  in 
among  floating  weeds*  or  diving  down 
among  labyrinths  of  stone  at  the  hot* 
lom*  in  paroxyms  of  fear  that  no  tackle 
could  withstand,  not  even  MackeuEte's. 
He  has  broke  his  heart.  Feeble  as  the 
dying  gladiator*  the  arena  swtms 
around  him,  and  he  around  the  arena 
.-^tiil  sailing  with  snout  shore-ward* 
at  sea  in  his  own  pool*  he  absolutely 
rolls  in  convulsions  in  between  our 
Tery  feet*  and  we,  unprepared  for  such 
a  mode  of  procedure*  hastily  retreat- 
ing, discover  that  our  Joints  are  not  so 
supple  as  of  yore,  and  jv/oy  doit  on  our' 
back  among  the  gowans.  Tip — our 
terrier — tooths  him  by  the  cerebellum, 
and  carries  him  up-brae  in  his  mouth 
like  a  mawkin.  About  Four  Pounds. 
Not  a  ninny  you  talk  to  about  ang- 
ling' who  does  not  *'  fill  his  pannier.** 
This  one  on  our  left  side  will  contain 
about  three  stone  weight*  and  that  is 
seldom  taken  in  trout,  bum,  or  sea* 
in  the  Tweed,  even  with  the  min- 
now* It  would  require  a  Grahame 
B«U  or  a  Geoige  Dundas.  This  on 
0xur  right  side  is  somewhat  smalleri  to 
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leate  our  working  arm  free.  Our 
rod*  the  gift  of  Sandy  Balkntyne 
(would  he  were  here  to  play  a  trium* 
phant  spring  on  his  bit  whussle),  is 
called  Sampson*  and  in  Angling  as  in 
Articling,  we  are  often  designated  by 
the  endearing  diminutive^* Goliath. 
Now  for  a  caulker.  The  man  who 
drams  it  dry  at  his  forenoon  work  in 
a  town  is  not  fit  to  live --•the  man 
who  drams  it  not*  wet  at  his  forenoon 
work  in  the  country*  is  not  fit  to  die ; 
and  we  are  wet — ^for  we  never  drop 
a  fly  on  the  water  till  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  by  wading  in 
waist-deep-^and  oh  !  how  restorative 
the  pure  water  of  the  Tweed,  as  it 
eddies  lovingly  round  our  breast  I 

Ooa  Two  Panniirs  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  known  on  all  the 
rivers  and  lochs  of  Scotland  by  the 
names  of  Gog  and  Magog*  Guess 
what  is  in  Gog.  The  entire  contents 
of  Clio  !  Yes,  we  toomed  them  into  his 
mouth  that  gaped  to  receive  the  trea'- 
sures*  as  wide  as  that  of  Joe  Grimaldi 
-^■9nd  not  them  alone*  but  others  if 
not  so  rare  as  rich — such  as  a  knuclde 
of  veal-*4i  how-towdy— a  dosen  or  so 
of  common  beef  sandwiches-^and  a 
pair  of  bear*spaw8-ourannud  gift  from 
the  celebrated  Lloyd,  now  in  Norway. 
For  though  our  appetite  is  not  what 
it  once  was,  it  is  about  an  average  ap- 
petite still,  though  lunch  destroys  it ; 
and  therefore  during  a  day  like  this* 
we  merely  take  a  few  suitable  mouth- 
fuls  to  every  pounder*  which,  when 
sport  b  tolerable*  keeps  from  our  sto- 
mach that  indescribably  unpleasant 
feeling  of  emptiness*  which,  so  far  from 
aiding*  impeues  the  performance  of  a 
hde  and  hearty  man  at  a  late  dinner 
at  St  BoBwell's. 

Had  we  killed  such  amort  as  is  now 
in  Magog*  fifty  years  ago*  we  should 
not  have  rested  a  single  Instant  after 
basketing  bun,  before  re-rushing*  with 
a  sanguinary  aspect,  to  the  work  of 
death.  Now  carelessly  diffused*  we 
lie  on  our  elbow*  with  our  mild  cheek 
on  her  pdm*  and  keep  gazing — but 
not  lack-a-didsicdly — for  the  dear  de- 
lights are  now  starring  the  whole  of 
Tweddale  —  on  the  circumambient 
woods.  Yes  1  circumambient -^  for 
look  where  we  will*  they  accompany 
our  ken  like  a  peristrephic  panorama. 
If  men  hate  been  seen  walking  like, 
trees,  why  may  not  trees  be  seen 
walking  Uke  men— in  battdia^in 
armies— but  oh  I   how  peaceful  the 
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array — and  as  the  slow  silran  swim- 
ming away  before  our  eyes  subsides 
and  settles,  in  that  steadfast  variega- 
tion  of  colouring,  what  a  depth  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  of  joy  and 
peace  t 

What's  this  so  hard  we  are  sitting 
upon?  A  book.  The  Fly- Fisher's 
Entomologt,  bt  Alfred  Ronalds. 
Two  years  published  and  not  yet  r&- 
yiewed  in  Blackwood.  That  is  a  very 
great  shame.  Yet  how  review  a  vo- 
lume of  which  one  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  admirable  likenesses,  to  the  very 
life,  of  a  g^at  many  of  the  insects, 
whose  imitations  are  used  in  Fly-fish- 
ing, and  of  likenesses  of  those  imita- 
tions themselves,  only  equalled,  if  in- 
deed they  be  so,  in  Bainbridge's  cele- 
brated Manual  ?  No  angler,  either  li- 
terary or  scientific,  and  the  best  ang- 
lers are  both,  should  be  without  Ro- 
nalds. **  Having  himself,"  he  says, 
"  sorely  felt  the  inadequacv  of  mere 
verbal  instructions  to  enable  him  to 
imitate  the  natural  fly  correctly,  or 
even  approximately,  and  the  little 
utility  of  graphical  illustrations  unac- 
companied by  the  principal  requisite, 
viz.  colours,  he  has  been  induced  to 
paint  both  the  natural  and  artificial 
fly  from  nature,  to  etch  them  with  his 
own  hand,  and  to  colour,  or  superin- 
tend the  colouring,  of  each  particular 
impression.  He  therefore  presumes 
to  hope,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  useful  collection  of  the  leading 
flies  for  every  month  in  the  season, 
and  that  any  one  who  may  be  led  by 
it  to  a  choice  of  flies  from  the  stock  of 
the  manufacturer,  or  to  the  construc- 
tion of  his  own,  will  not  have  cause  to 
repent  of  having  consulted  the  Cata* 
logue,  chiefly  composing  the  Fourth 
Chapter."  He  will  not,  indeed ;  for 
it  is  a  Chapter  that  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr  Ronalds,  as  an  artist,  an 
entomologist,  and  an  angler.  In  his 
endeavours  to  improve  the  art  of  Fly- 
making,  having  made  many  careful  ob- 
servations relative  to  some  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Trout  and  Grayling,  he  in- 
troduces very  interesting  accounts  of 
Some  of  the  most  carious,  which  prove 
him  to  be  a  keen  and  accurate  ob- 
server. He  should  not,  however, 
have  said,  speaking  of  the  Trout, 
"that  the  weight  of  those  usually 
taken  with  the  fly  is  from  half  a  pound 
to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  some- 
times from  four  to  ^ve  pounds." 

There  are  tjiousands  and  tens  of  thou-i 


sands  of  trouts  below  half  a  pounds 
for  one  above  it,  and  they  rise  at  a  fly 
even  before  they  can  spedu  He  ius 
given  a  coloured  plan  of  a  stream,  de- 
noting  the  Trout's  favourite  haants  is 
rapid  clear-running  waters,  vith  a 
rocky  or  gravelly  bottom— in  vlibl) 
are  marked  by  letters  the  tail  of  tb 
stream,  the  end  of  a  litde  rapid,  or 
swifter  portion  of  the  correat,  h 
junction  of  little  rapids  foroied  by 
water  passing  round  an  obstnictiooQ 
the  midst  of  the  general  cmrcnt,  trLt< 
where  a  chain  of  babbles  or  Ihtk 
floating  objects  indicate  the  course  o: 
the  principal  current,  which  course,  lie 
well  says,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  r^. 
rious  reflections  of  the  water,  frs 
projecting  banks,  rocks,  scaurs,  and 
shoals,  and  may  be  often  guessed  t, 
when  not  sufSciently  visible,  by  ii- 
tending  to  the  portion  of  the  bash 
roots  of  trees,  or  other  places  vhetf 
the  froth  (called  in  Staffordshire  B^ 
gar*s  Balm)  collects,  and  little  vliin. 
pools  and  eddies  ;  in  all  of  vbidi 
places  insects  foUow  the  course  of  tb; 
bubbles,  and  are  there  caught  bj  tie 
fish.  In  the  plan  the  Treats  are  sen 
single,  or  In  shoals,  with  their  socw^ 
stream- ward,  and  it  is  of  itself  s^ 
cient  to  show  that  Mr  Ronalds  is  i 
true  brother  of  the  craft. 

Mr  Ronalds  has  been  at  great  ]aio^ 
to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  tb 
habits  of  the  Trout  from  ociilar  ^ 
servation — and  we  read  with  inteiei 
this  account  of  some  of  his  exper- 
ments : — 

**  With  a  view  to  obviate  this  difie^. 
a  little  fishing  hut,  or  obseiratory,  *' 
heath,  overhanging  a  part  of  the  riTrr 
Blythe,  near  Uttoxeter,  in  Sliffonbiir' 
seemed  favourable  for  the  purpose.  Ii« 
form  waa  octagonal,  and  it  bsd  thm 
windows,  which  being  situated  onlj  (f^ 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  surfiKS  of  (» 
water,  allowed  a  very  close  view  of  it- 
•  The  middle  one  commanded  a  ksok. 
each  of  the  two  others  a  small  whiiipc-^ 
or  eddy.  The  curtains  of  the  wiB*>« 
were  provided  with  peepholes,  bo  that  tK* 
fish  could  not  see  his  observer,  and  a  b*:^ 
was  thrown  up,  in  order  to  prcTcnt  a  pff- 
son  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  U 
from  alarming  the  fish.  The  strwm  *» 
regularly  fished,  and  nothing  else  was  do?^ 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  stste  of  t^>? 
animal. 

"  The  stationary  position  in  whiA  ^ 
IS  enabled  to  maintain  himself  ia  thftnt^ 
rapid  stream,  poised  as  it  were  Ukeahi»t 
in  the  air,  waa  the  first  thing  whicji  «?* 
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ed  worth  noting  at  this  fishing-hut.  Even 
the  tail,  which  is  known  to  he  the  princi- 
pal organ  of  propulsion,  can  scarcely  be 
obserred  to  move,  and  the  fins,  which  are 
used  to  balance  the  fish,  seem  quite  use- 
less, Except  when  he  sees  an  insect ;  then 
he  will  dart  with  the  greatest  velocity 
through  the  opposing  current  at  his  prey, 
and  quickly  Tetom.  The  station  which  he 
occupies  in  this  manner  is  invsriably  well 
chosen.  Should  a  favourite  haunt,  where 
food  is  concentrated  by  the  current,  be 
rather  crowded  by  his  fellows,  he  will  pre- 
fer contending  with  them  for  a  share  of  it, 
to  residing  long  in  an  unfruitful  situation. 
A  trout  will  chiefly  frequent  one  place  du- 
ring all  the  summer  months.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  quits  the  large  waters,  and 
ascends  the  smaller  brooks  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning  in  October  and  November, 
when  the  male  assists  the  female  in  making 
a  hole  in  the  gravel  wherein  to  deposit  the 
ova.  By  some  it  is  supposed,  that  they 
both  lie  dormant  in  the  mud  during  the 
greatest  severity  of  the  weather." 

SSITKX  OF  HXABIKG. 

«  In  order  that  we  might  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  txuth  of  a  common  assertion, 
viz.  that  fish  can  hear  voices  in  conversa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  my  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr  Brown  of  Gratwhick,  and 
myself,  selected  for  close  observation  a 
trout  poised  about  six  inches  deep  in  the 
water,  whilst  a  third  gentleman,  who  was 
situated  behind  the  fishing-house  (t.  «.) 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  side  where 
the  fish  was,  fired  off  one  barrel  of  his  gun. 
The  possibUity  of  the  flash  being  seen  by 
the  fish  was  thus  wholly  prevented,  and 
the  report  produced  not  the  slightest  ap- 
parent effect  upon  him. 

'*  The  second  barrel  was  then  fired ; 
still  he  remained  immovable  ;  evincing  not 
the  slightest  symptom  of  having  heard  the 
report.  This  experiment  was  afterwards 
often  repeated ;  and  precisely  similar  re- 
sults were  invariably  obtained;  neither 
could  I,  or  other  persons,  ever  awaken 
symptoms  of  alarm  in  the  fishes  near  the 
hut  by  shouting  to  them  in  the  loudest 
tones,  although  our  distance  from  them 
did  not  sometimes  exceed  six  feet.  The 
experiments  were  not  repeated  so  often  as 
to  habituate  them  to  the  sound.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  fishes  may  be  in  some  manner 
affected  by  vibrations  communicated  to 
their  element  either  directly  or  by  the  in- 
tervention of  aerial  pulsations;  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  proved  that 
they  possess  any  organs  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  purpose  of  hearing.  At 
all  events,  it  appears,  that  neither  the 
above-mentioned  explosions,  nor  the  loud 


voices,  had  power  to  produce  vibrations 
in  the  water,  which  could  so  affect  them." 

Mr  Ronalds  says  that  he  leaves  the 
discussion  of  this  intricate  subject  to 
more  able  and  learned  speculators,  but 
tiiat  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
above  mentioned  Trout  had  no  ears  to 
hear  either  the  voice  or  the  gun  ;  and 
he  expresses  his  firm  belief^  in  which 
we  agree  with  him,  that  the  zest  which 
friendly  chat  often  imparts  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  captivating  art  need  ne- 
ver be  marred  by  an  apprehension 
that  sport  will  be  impaired  thereby* 
Don*t  stamp,  quoth  Kit,  like  a  paving 
machine  along  the  banks,  for  the 
Trout  is  timorous  in  earthquake,  and 
don't  blow  your  nose  like  a  bag- 
man, for  he  is  afraid  of  thunder.  We 
also  hold  with  Mr  Ronalds,  that  in 
fi$h  sight  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  most 
importance  to  them;  and  that  thev 
can  perhaps  frequently  disting^h 
(with  greater  or  less  distinctness) 
much  more  of  objects  which  are  out 
of  their  own  element  than  it  is  often 
supposed  they  can.  His  experiments 
on  their  Taste  and  Smell  are  exceed- 
ingly curious. 

**  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  devise 
experiments  relative  to  the  sense  of  smell 
in  fishes,  which  would  offer  the  prospect 
of  satisfectory  results,  without  depriving 
the  animal  of  sight ;  the  cruelty  of  which 
operation  deterred  me  from  prosecuting 
the  enquiry.  Observations  on  the  taste  of 
fishes  are  involved  in  still  greater  difficul- 
ties. I  once  threw  upon  the  water,  from  my 
hut  (by  blowing  them  through  a  tin  tube) 
successively,  ten  dead  house-fiies  towards 
a  trout  known  to  me  by  a  white  mark 
upon  the  nose  (occasioned  by  the  wound 
of  a  hook),  all  of  which  he  took.  Thirty 
more,  with  cayenne  pepper  and  mustard 
plastered  on  the  least  conspicuous  parts  of 
them,  were  then  administered  in  the  same 
manner.  These  he  also  seized;  twenty 
of  them  at  the  instant  they  touched  the 
water,  and  allowing  no  time  for  the  dress- 
ing to  be  dispersed;  but  the  other  ten  re- 
mained a  second  or  two  upon  the  surface 
before  he  swallowed  them,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  dressing  parted  and  sunk. 
The  next  morning  several  exactly  similar 
doses  were  taken  by  the  same  fish,  who 
was  apparently  so  well  contented  with  the 
previous  day's  treatment  that  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  them  heartily.  From  these  and 
similar  experiments,  such  as  trout  taking 
fiies  dipped  in  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  I 
concluded  that  if  the  animal  has  taste  his 
palate  is  not  peculiarly  sensitive.   My  ej^^ 
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nion  of  tome  wbo  lof  thM  tho  trout  will 
Uk0  every  insect,  that  he  doea  not  feed 
npoD  tho  hive  bee,  or  waip,  aod  that  he 
very  rarely  tahee  the  humble  bee.  It 
■eemed  to  be  a  common  practice  with 
those  who  plied  for  food  near  the  hut,  to 
lay  an  embargo  upon  almost  every  little 
object  which  floated  down  the  stream, 
taking  it  into  the  mouth,  sometimes  with 
avidity,  sometimes  more  slowly,  or  can- 
tiously,  as  if  to  aseertidn  its  fltness,  or  un- 
fitness for  food,  and  frequently  to  reject  it 
instantly.  This  seems  to  fayour  the  notloa 
that  if  the  trout  haa  not  a  taste  sImUar  to 
our  own,  he  may  be  endowed  with  soma 
equivalent  species  of  sensation  in  tha 
mouth.  It  may  also  aceount  far  his  tak* 
Sng  a  nondescript  artifleial  fly>  but  it  fuN 
Bishes  no  plea  to  quaeiu  and  bunglers, 
who  inventing  or  aspouiiqg  a  new  theory, 
whereby  to  hide  their  want  of  skill  o? 
ipare  their  pains,  would  kill  aU  the  fish 
with  one  fly,  as  some  doctor*  would  cure 
all  diseases  by  one  pill.  If  a  trout  rejecta 
^e  broirn  hive  bee  at  the  time  that  he 
greedily  swallows  the  March  brown  fly,  it 
is  clear  that  the  imitation  should  be  as 
exact  as  possiUe  of  the  last,  and  aa  dissi- 
milar as  possible  to  the  flrsL  I  have  very 
frequently  watched  fish  in  an  apparently 
hesiuting  attitude  when  beea  and  wasps 
were  within  their  ken.  How  fiur  eithe? 
smell  or  taste  may  be  eonoemed  in  thia 
teeming  indeohdon  tho  writer  cannot  da« 
termine. 

**  On  one  oeoasioa  I  ohiarvad  an  hum* 
ble  bee,  which  floated  down  the  stream* 
visited  by  a  trout,  who  suflbrad  himself  to 
deseend  also  with  the  current,  just  under 
the  bee,  his  note  ahnott  touching  it  for 
about  three  feet,  but  he  struck  away  with* 
out  taking  it.  At  aaothe?  time  I  taw  a 
fish  swim  up  to  aa  hamUe  bee  which  was 
thrown  to  him,  and  eiamioa  it  very  atten- 
tively, he  then  cautiooBiy  and  leittwely  took 
U  in  his  mouth  and  descended  with  it,  but 
immediately  afterwardt  gave  it  up;  he 
then  seemed  to  be  dotelx  occupied  with 
another  humble  bee,  swimming  up  to  and 
away  from  it  six  timet,  eaok  time  almost 
touching  it  with  his  nose*  Ultimately  he 
took  this  also,  but  immediately  rajooted  it 
Sir  H.  Davy  (Salmonia,  page  38)  sayt, 
*  The  principal  use  of  the  nostrils  in  flshot, 
is  to  assist  in  the  propuhioa  of  water 
through  the  gills  ftir  performing  the  offiee 
of  respiration  ;  but  I  think  there  are  some 
nerves  in  these  organs  which  give  fishes  a 
sense  of  the  qualitiet  of  water,  or  of  sub- 
stances dlssoWed  in  or  difhsed  through  it 
similar  to  our  senses  of  smell,  of  perhaps 
rather  our  sense  of  taste,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  fishes  are  atttaetad  by  seea^ 
ed  wormti  which  are  sometimes  used  by 


aaglois  that  employ  grand  \M  Aha, 
page  184,  ho  laya,  *  Wo  otaaet  JBdga  q( 
tha  seusot  of  aoimalt  that  brsaik»  iii«|^ 
that  separata  air  firom  «ataf  by  ibsirfOh-. 
but  it  saams  ptobabla  that  as  tbt  (paUi^ 
of  the  water  it  ooaaacted  with  tM  IH| 
aod  health,  they  mutt  bo  e^qqwitely  m^ 
siUa  to  ohaaget  in  water,  and  wm  ktt 
similar  ralatioit  to  it,  that  an  aahml  viib 
tha  most  dolieato  natal  ovgaas  h«i  to  thi 
mr.'  Surely  no  faasaniag  eta  be  mn 
sound  than  thia.  Should  not  air  ssdei* 
▼ours  be  directed,  rather  to  the  diwovwj 
of  senses  in  fish,  which  me  have  not,  tk« 
to  attempt  at  oomparisoas  betvsss  m 
ownsontostndtheira?  Havfaig  sxamaid 
tha  stomachs  of  many  trouts  ttksa  io  il* 
moat  every  week  throughout  ths  tlusi  ha 
entire  fishing  seaaona,  with  a  viaw  eUi^f 
to  astiat  my  ehoioa  of  fiiea  for  tbs  eua 
logua  helow,  I  found  that  hu  feed  cm^ 
sitted,  hasidea  fiiea  and  eatarpiUan,  if 
larvae  squillao  (or  freah  water  abrinpi), 
samll  fiah,  young  cimwflth,  t|ddcn,  mB* 
pedes,  earwigo,  and  tho  water  bedk  I 
never  discovered  froga,  snaDs,  or  met, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  cMhar  waters  affwd 
other  laro,  even  *  tauoaa  piquatNs  of  M 
hookt.*  A  convenient  naathod  of  nm> 
ning  the  oontenu  of  tho  ttotaach  h  ts  pa 
the  nmteriala  into  a  hair  aieva  tad  poap 
diean  water  upon  them  ;  when  paitad  uk 
tuffidently  dean,  the  whole  may  bt  pa 
into  a  large  cup,  ftill  of  eleaa  vatar,  Itr 
aiaminatiffni  ** 

That  U  pleasant  rea^g^^-and  ve 
wiah  the  author  were  here— but  we 
mutt  be  up  aud  doing,  for  enter  thi 
Sun  behind  a  cloud.  Hal  then 
ere  our  three  youog  frienda— tin 
Neophytes— angling  their  mur  ^'^ 
belQW  Old  Melrose*.^aBd  we  shaU  1» 
forgathering  with  the  forenoit  below 
Flj*Biidge.  They  aeanb  ifoni  ^ 
quent  waduiga  to  and  te  the  baak 
(ueww  try  to  take  off  a  trout  in  tbi 
Tweed)  to  belanding  them  <<thiek  uk 
threefbld  ;**  so  now.  Sampsoni  do  tby 
duty,  or  we  shall  be  ashamed,  aad 
Magog  will  upbraid  hisraastefi  sBipi; 
but  for  a  single  Mort.  A  manly  voici 
from  a  manly  bosom  calls—**  Fatber, 
what  sport  r  For  the  e/iift?of  thcyoath- 
ful  anglers  of  Scotland  consider  tbeis- 
selves  our  sons^  and  reioice  to  do  1^^ 
nour  to  their  sire.  His  compwiooi 
olose  in,  and  in  half  wi  hourwethitt- 
ten  to  harry  the  streanu  to  the  wonder 
of  the  lasses  bleaching  daei  on  w 
opposite  bank*  for  the  simple  willagen 
•uppeieed  that  few  or  no  treeu  ^ 
lying  ae  near  the  hottisei  hoftioip^jj 
soon  float  away  on  the  sorft^  ^ 
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here  is  a  tenant  hooked  by  the  tail — 
-whose  se^en  years*  lease  this  day  with 
himself  expires.  It  might  be  fatal 
to  a  man  with  weak  nerves  to  hook  a 
Tweed  Three-pounder  like  this  by  the 
tail.  We  feel  entirely  at  hb  mercy— 
and  like  lightning  or  a  locomotive  he 
flashes  away  below  the  span  of  the  beau- 
tiful BridgOi  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Spot- 
tiswoode.  Suddenly,  as  if  he  had 
knocked  hia  head  against  a  post,  he 
comes  flying  franticly  back,  while  it 
is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  wind- 
ing up  with  sufficient  celerity  to  keep 
him  tight  in  hand,  and  the  alarm 
spreads  through  the  village  that  he  is 
a  Cl£an  Fish  1  The  Neophytes  lay 
down  their  rods,  and  collect  at  a  pro- 
per distance  behind  us — to  take  a  les- 
son in  the  most  difficult  department  of 
the  art.  We  feel  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  upon  us— for  we  would 
back  the  Three  against  tliat  Quarter 
of  the  Globe — and  in  nine  minutes 
and  a  half  we  land  him  on  the  very 
spot  to  an  inch  which  we  had  fixed  on 
at  his  first  rush— a  bit  of  sand  between 
two  stones  hardly  visible  when  the 
water,  as  now,  is  lowish,  just  below 
that  part  of  the  shelving  bank  where 
an  old  stunted  saugh,  always  matted 
with  river  refuse,  teUs  of  the  rising 
and  falling  of  many  a  dnimly  fiood. 

Ground  arms ! 

Empty  panniers  I 

And  lol  what  a  display!  Magog 
is  not  in  the  minority,  with  his  mort» 
his  Three  Pound  bum  trout,  while 
each  Star  has  his  due  accompaniment 
of  satellites.  The  parties  have  been 
at  work  but  some  two  or  three  hours, 
but  there  are  four  of  us,  and  that  is 
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equal  to  a  whole  day  of  one.  Such 
conjunct  spoil  tells  to  the  eye  beyond 
the  imagination,  and  each  angler,  in 
the  pride  of  conscious  skill,  almost  be« 
lievea  that  he  killed  them  all ;  and  as 
he  gazes  on  the  aggregate,  puts  his 
pocket-pistol  to  his  moutb,  while  one 
composite  gurgle  bears  testimony  to 
the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment, corroborated,  after  a  pause,  by 
one  composite  pech. 

Sitting  down  on  a  knowe,  with  the 
Neophytes  at  our  feet,  we  call  upon 
Magog  to  liberate  the  Howtowdy, 
which  is  instantly  torn  into  pieces,  and 
each  angler  has  his  joint.  What-an 
eggs  1  from  a  pin-point  to  a  pippin. 
They  always  go  with  the  back,  and 
the  back  always  goes  to  us,  in  virtue 
of  our  Presidency  of  the  Backbone 
Club.  Yet,  'tis  like  eating  a  Fish  big 
with  roe.  But  we  are  Malthusians, 
and  the  biped  population,  with  and 
without  feathers,  is,  by  means  like 
these,  kept  down  to  a  salutary  levd, 
on  which  it  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
Poors'-law. 

And  now.  Curly,  dip  your  paw  into 
Gog,  and  bring  forth  a  pawful  of 
paper,  merely  taking  care  that  *tis  pa- 
per and  nothing  more,  and  we  shall 
have  a  little  Poetry.  If  a  song,  sing, 
if  an  ode,  chant,  if  an  elegy,  whine,  if 
an  epithalamium,  croon  it,  like  ''a 
crooden'-doo,**  and  if  blank  verse^ 
then,  whatever  may  seem  to  be  its 
subject,  crunkle  it  up  into  a  ball  with 
a  ehucky-stane  in  tk^  heart  o*t,  and 
shy  it  at  yonder  lassie  tramping  claes, 
till  she  jump  startled  out  of  the  tub. 
{Curfy  sings.) 


OEISONS. 


I. 


Soft  be  the  sleep  and  sweet  the  dreams. 

And  bright  be  the  awaking 
Of  Betsy,  thb  mild  April  mom. 

On  my  pale  vigils  breaking ; 
Mav  wakefulness  and  weariness. 

And  unrepaid  endeavour. 
And  aching  eyes,  like  mine  this  day, 

Be  far  from  her  for  ever  I 


ui. 


And  whether  in  the  virgin  choir 

A  joyous  sylph  she  dances, 
Or  o'er  the  smiling  circle  sheds 

Her  wit*s  sweet  influences. 
May  He  whom  favouring  fate  assigns 

Her  partner  or  companion. 
Be  one  that  with  a  gentle  mind 

Is  fit  to  hold  communion. 


Tlie  quiet  of  the  opening  dawn, 

The  freshness  of  the  morning, 
Be  with  her  through  the  busy  day. 

Till  peaceful  eve  returning 
Shall  put  an  end  to  studious  cares 

And  dutiful  employment. 
And  bring  the  hours  of  social  mirth 

And  innocent  enjoyment. 


IV. 


Ah  me  1  the  wish  is  hard  to  frame ; 

But  should  some  youth  more  favour*d 
Achieve  that  happiness  which  I 

Have  fruitlessly  endeavoured, 
God  send  them  love  and  length  of  days. 

And  health  and  wealth  abounding. 
And  long  around  their  hearth  to  hear 

Their  dear  onfs'  yoioea  sounding  I 
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V. 

Be  Btill,  be  still,  rebellioiu  hearty 

If  he  have  fidrl^  won  her. 
To  bless  their  tuuon  we  are  bouod 

In  dutj  and  in  honour ; 
But  out  ahtf !  'tis  all  in  rain, 

I  loYe  her  still  too  dearly. 
To  pray  for  blessing  which  I  feel 

So  hard  to  give  sincerely ! 

Yon  have  a  sweet  pipe>  Curly>  and  there?     Let  na  hear  them— one  and 

we  call  these  very  pretty»  and  more  all,  if  not  longr — according  to  oar  ^ 

than  Tery  pretty  yerses — though  pret-  rections — ^rince  your  month  first  vith 

ty  is  a  good  word,  when  rightly  ]^>-  a  toothful— mind,  no  mumbling— imi. 

plied,  and  so   thought    Shakspeare.  tate' our  enunciation  as  closely  u  you 


Fling  us  the  MSS.     Why,  'tis  by  the  can — as  for  pronunciation,  yours  lus 

same  wild  waff  that  wrote  about  the  all  the  beauty  of  the  Berwick  witfaoot 

Pope  and  Paddy  Maguire  in  our  last  its  burr.     Perge,  puer  / 
Number  I     What  more  hare  yon  got  iChurbf  redtet.) 

KUGiE  HOBATIANA. 

PTaBHA. 
I*  U. 

Mid  the  roses,  who  caresses  Heedless  he  of  tempests  coming, 

Pyrrha  in  di*  embowered  shade  ?  Now  hisarmsare  round  thee  throvn, 

Say  for  whom  her  golden  tresses  Deems  thee  ever  bland  and  UoomiDg) 

All  so  artlessly  arrayed,  Erer  his  and  his  alone ; 

Spread  the  toils? — an,  doomed  how  Hapless  dupe  of  inexperience  !— 

often  I  who've  proved  the  treacherous 

Shipwreck  of  his  hopes  to  prove,  main. 

When  the  rising  storm  shall  roughen  Vow  by  all  m^  dripping  garments, 

All  these  summer  seas  of  love  I  111  never  sail  those  seas  again ! 

CHLOE. 

I. 

You  fly  me,  my  Chloe,  just  like  a  sbv  fawn 
That  seeks  its  lost  mother  through  thicket  and  lawn. 
Not  without  a  fond  dread  of  each  bush  that  it  sees. 
And  a  start  and  a  tremor  at  each  pasdng  breeze. 

II. 
For  if  but  a  lark  from  the  meadow  take  win^. 
Or  a  stirring  leaf  hail  the  soft  advent  of  spring, 
Pit-arpat  goes  the  heart  of  the  poor  little  pet. 
And  its  knees  quiver  so  they  are  shivering  yet. 

III. 
But  I  am  no  lion  from  Africa  come 
To  devour  little  midds  when  they  wander  from  home ; 
Never  dgh  for  mamma  then,  a  lover  is  here. 
At  your  age  a  much  fitter  companion,  my  dear ! 

LIGURINA. 

When  that  cheek,  my  disdainful  but  dear  Madeline, 
Shall  have  changed  the  soft  bloom  of  its  rose  Damascene 
For  the  harsh  lines  of  age,  and  those  tresses,  which  play 
O'er  your  neck  and  your  shoulders  so  richly  to-day. 
Shall  have  left  you  a  prey  to  a  premature  age. 
When  no  more  a  coquet  and  no  longer  the  rage, 
You'll  siffh,  and  you'll  say,  when  you  look  in  the  glass, 
<«  Heigh  ho  I  how  I'm  alter'd  from  what  I  once  was  ! 
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Ahy  why  was  I  not  of  the  mind  I  am  now. 

When  the  rose  deck*d  mj  cheek,  and  the  ringlet  my  brow ; 

And  why,  when  Tm  come  to  a  right  mind  at  last. 

Are  the  ringlets  and  roses  to  use  aright,  past?** 

LYCE. 

I. 

Though  you  drank  the  far  Don,  the  lone  bride  of  a  boor. 
My  fate,  dearest  Lyce,  you  still  might  deplore. 

For  still  would  I  follow  and  freely  endure 
The  bleakest  of  blasts  that  might  dwell  round  your  door. 

II. 
Do  you  hear  how  the  gate  in  the  hollow  wind  creaks, 

How  the  trees  in  the  court-yard  are  tossed  to  and  fro. 
Till  the  dreary  piazza  re-echoes  their  shrieks. 

While  the  keen  air  is  freeang  the  deep  lying  snow  ? 


ui. 
Lay  aside  this  disdain ;  Venus  laughs  it  to  scorn ; 

Nor  deem — for  indeed  if  you  do,  you  are  wrong-^ 
That  your  good  old  papa's  pretty  daughter  was  bom 

To  play  the  Penelope  all  her  life  long. 

IV. 

Oh,  although  neither  presents,  nor  prayers,  nor  vows. 
Nor  the  lover's  cheek  tinged  with  the  violet  pale. 

Nor  the  libertine  loves  of  a  negligent  spouse 
0*er  tiiis  rigid  and  waspish  reserve  can  prevail ; 

v, 
Yet  consider,  I  pray  you,  a  much  harder  case, 

'Tis  the  state  of  my  sides,  dear,  of  which  I  complain; 
For  flesh  and  blood*s  patience  is  failing  apace 

On  this  cold  bed  or  flint,  'neath  these  curtains  of  rain. 

HOKACB  AND  LYOIA. 
HE.  SHB. 

Lydia,  whfle  I  yet  was  loved,  Calais  with  a  mutual  flame 

Ere  a  dearer  youth's  caresses  Fires  my  soul — to  die  twice  over 

Soiled  that  neck,  1  lived  and  moved  I'd  freely  dare,  would  fate  but  spare 
Happier  than  royal  Croesus.  My  gallant  young  Thurinian  lover. 

SHE.  HE. 

Horace  I  while  you  loved  but  one.  What  if  former  love,  returned, 

Ere  for  Chloe  you  betrayed  me,  Severed  hearts  had  reunited  ? 

Ilia  on  her  Roman  throne  Chloe  from  my  breast  be  spumed. 


Sat  not  prouder  than  you  made  me.         Lydia  be  again  invited 


HE.  SHE. 

Cliloe*s  an  accomplished  fair.  Oh !  though  bright  as  starlight  he. 
In  her  thrall  my  heart  is  lying ;  Fickler  you  tlian  April  weather. 

Death  itself,  metninks,  I'd  dare  And  surlier  than  the  Adrian  sea. 
To  save  my  dearer  life  from  dying.  Let's  live,  sweet  heart,  and  die  to- 

gether ! 

Ay — ay — boys — ^we  seey ou  winking  at  out  an  effort,  with  the  orginals ;  for  we 

one  another  at  the  idea  of  an  old  cod- .  once  had  all  Horace  by  heart,  and  at 

ger  like  us  listening  to  erotics.     But  capping  verses  from  him,  remember 

we  were  all  the  whOe  attending  to  the  once  beating  Canning  to  a  stand-still, 

trauslations,  and  comparing  them,  with-  though  'tii  true  George's  strength  lay 
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in  Virg^9  and  with  the  Mantoan  'twat  are  a  Buohar  on  die  flol»««io  fed  for 

between  U8  two  a  drawn  battle.  a  aingk  leaf. 

Now,  No8ey>  'tis  your  turn.     Yon  (jtio9^  ipauiaJy 

have  a  fine  finger,  we  know*  for  you 

LINES  WaiTTEV  W  THE  TTEOL. 

On  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  tempest  is  free. 
And  the  liver,  unchained,  plunges  down  to  the  sea. 
On  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  people  are  slaves. 
Though  their  aires  were  as  free  as  the  winds  and  the  wa^ 


From  their  high  thrones  of  granite  yon  mountains  look  down^ 
And  the  seem  of  defiance  is  breathed  in  their  frown ; 
That  frown  Aroze  the  hearts  of  iuTaders  with  fear,— 
For  who  was  more  brave  than  the  free  mountaineer  I 

The  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  snort  of  the  roe, 
As  her  light  feet  skim  fleetly  the  meadows  of  snow^ 
The  wind  in  the  pines,  and  the  roar  of  the  surge. 
As  it  leaps  amid  clouds  o*er  the  cliff's  dizzy  verge ; 
This  18  music  meant  only  for  souls  that  are  free, 
Fall'n  son  of  a  freeman,  it  speaka  not  to  thee  I 

True  I  the  strangers  who  rule  yon,  well  know  that  a  yoke 
Which  is  easily  borne  is  less  easily  broke. 
And  the  world  is  too  old  for  a  Despot  to  dare. 
By  trampling  the  valiant  to  rouse  their  despair. 

You  have  merciful  masters,  but  answer  it  then« 

Ye  who  own  yourselves  slaves  and  yet  call  yourselves  men  I 

Is  not  smiling  oppression  more  fatal  by  far. 

Than  Power  that  sits  pale  *mid  the  trappings  of  war  ? 

Yes,  your  chains  will  wear  lighter,  and  day  after  day. 

From  your  hearts  all  remembrance  of  freedom  decay. 

And  your  sons  without  shame  shall  contentedly  creep 

From  the  tomb  to  the  grave  in  one  passionless  sleep. 

In  that  torpor  of  soul  which  the  Bfach  Eogle  flings 

O'er  the  nations  that  crouch  *neath  her  far^preadlng  wioga, 

HTMN  OF  AUBOKA. 

'Ere  tall  Orion  seeks  his  vateiy  home;, 
I  le^  from  forth  my  cloud-en  woven  lair; 

My  saffron  sandals  brush  the  eastern  foao^ 
My  purple  pinions  fan  the  eastern  air ; 

And  the  cold  glaciers  of  the  Indian  peaks 

Glow  with  the  blush  that  mantles  on  my  cheeka. 

I  touch  the  lyre  of  life,  and  all  its  fountains 
Of  slumbering  sound  begin  again  to  flow ; 

The  eaffle  hails  me  on  the  skiey  mountain^* 
The  lark  upsoars  to  meet  me  from  below ; 

The  hum  of  cities,  and  the  lonely  flute 

Of  early  shepherds,  my  approach  salute. 

I  wake  the  spirits  of  the  opening  flowers, 
I  turn  to  diamond  all  the  flow'r-dropt  dewsj 

And  o'er  the  glancing  cataract's  snowy  showers 
Weave  wide  my  Iris  arch  of  myriad  hues. 


All  quaint  elyes  sbun  iDe«  and  unlovely  gbcutU 
Slink  at  my  bidding  to  the  Stygian  ooaati. 

No  pause«  no  ling*ring  in  my  fleet  career^ 

From  sea  to  shore,  from  shore  to  sea  I  speedj 
Fast  on  my  track  Heaveu*s  flery  charioteer 

Shakes  his  hot  lash  above  each  panting  iteedj 
Bat  ail  in  vain^more  swift  than  he  pursues 
I  flee  before  him  with  the  oust  and  dews* 

Thus*  all  untiredy  in  one  eternal  chase 

Merrily  round  the  orbed  world  we  n; .:, 
And  still  -Aurora  in  that  headlong  r «ce 

Outstrips  the  coursers  of  t;.3  amorous  8un« 
And  heralds  hb  bright  path«  and  bids  the  stave 
Vanish  from  Heaven  upon  their  sapphire  eara« 

An  Oxonian,  for  a  ducat.    J,  A*  Our   dear  Blue^Beard,  try  your 

has  a  flne  genius— his  style  shows  the  luck.     That  seems  to  be  a  confounded 

scholar— he  is  classical  without  being  long  skreed*^but  as  this  is  the  hour  of 

cold— M'mp/^  mttRc/taM«-and  that  ia  siesta  with  our  finny  friends,  and  we 

more  than  can  be  sdd  for  most  modern  are  whipping  a  few  midges,  you  will 

verses  of  merit— for  they  are  so  ornate*  have  time  to  get  through  it  before  the 

so  elaborate,  and  so  intense,  that  we  feed  is  on  the  water, 
pity  the  pains  more  than  we  admire  {Blm-IUardfcitei.^ 

the  product. 

TB£  EVS  OF  BATTI«S. 

*Twa8  midnight,  on  S^  Andrew^  ev% 
The  stars  were  shining  chilly  down 
On  Narva's  old  beleaguered  towUj 
Where  glittering  in  their  wintry  ray 
The  mighty  Russian's  army  lay. 
Long,  long,  at  tale  of  that  fell  fraya 
The  haughty  Muscovite  shall  grieve  i 
Long,  longf  the  Russian  maid  shall  tear 
The  ringlets  of  her  golden  hair. 
And  Russian  matron  weep  their  faU 
Who  sleep  by  Narva'a  gory  wall. 
To-night,  upon  that  froien  plaiuj 

Their  thousand  banners  gaily  fly» 
And  sword  and  buckler  give  agaihl 

The  lustre  of  that  starry  skv. 
To-morrow,  and  their  blood  shall  dew 
The  white  snow  with  a  redder  hue, 
WhOe  the  Boy  Swede  triumphant  waves 
His  banner  o'er  ten  thousand  graves. 

The  Czar's  pavilickn  stands  alone^ 

Some  twenty  paces  from  the  eamp  % 
No  light  within  of  torch  or  lamp» 

Only  the  flickering  embers  lent 
A  twilight  radianee  to  the  tent. 

On  helm*  and  spear,  and  buckler  abmes 
And  there  an  andent  Coasaok  sat€b 
And  there  a  Ck»unsellor  of  States 
And  there  the  wondrous  Chief  who  pUamed 
To  civilise  a  barbarous  land. 
The  high  of  soul,  yet  wild  of  heart* 
Who  Iwde  the  generous  light  of  art 
Throughout  his  mighty  rwdm  be  knoirnt 
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And  tatned  all  natures  but  his  own. 

In  musing  mood  he  silent  sitSy 

And  quaffs  the  half-drained  cup  by  fits« 

Or  marks  the  fire-wood  wave  and  die. 

Sudden»  before  the  Monarch's  eye^ 

The  loft^  tent  grew  dark  and  dim« 

And  'twizt  the  entrance-way  and  him 

There  rose  a  sarage  form  and  grim. 

With  swarthy  brow  and  scattered  hair. 

His  body  wrapt  in  Swedish  Test, 

And  a  Turkish  sabre  at  his  breast. 

His  foot  unshod  and  ankle  bare ; 

And  the  glance  of  liis  eye  was  stony  and  chill 

As  the  beams  that  play  on  a  frozen  rill. 

The  red  blood  left  the  Monarch's  cheek. 

And  thrice  he  rose  and  strove  to  speak. 

And  thrice  did  his  faltering  accents  die 

Beneath  the  spectre*s  glassy  eye. 

If  all  the  snow  on  Russia's  plains 

Melted  in  one  ice  draught  had  been. 

And  poured  that  instant  through  his  veins 

He  had  not  felt  so  cold,  I  ween. 

As  when  that  form,  or  man,  or  sprite. 

Lifted  a  finger  long  and  white. 

And  slowly  beckouM  him  away. 

He  would  have  given  his  throne  to  stay  ; 

But  such  a  spell  was  in  that  glance 

He  dared  not  pause,  but  must  advance. 

Forth  from  the  imperial  tent  they  hied. 

The  monarch  and  his  ghostly  guide ; 

Behind  the  Czar,  before  the  ghost, 

There*s  not  a  sentry  at  his  post ; 

There's  not  a  sign  or  sound  of  war. 

Only  the  banners  drowsily  wave. 

Inly  muttered  the  furious  Czar, 

And  he  ground  his  teeth  for  very  spite,— 

''  Beshrew  the  heart  of  each  sleeping  knave ! 

I'll  chop  off  their  heads  with  the  morning  Ught." 

Still  on  and  on  the  spectre  speeds. 

The  monarch  foUowmg  where  he  leads ; 

Through  the  nlent  camp  they  go. 

And  he  leaves  no  foot-pxint  on  the  snow, 

But  onward  he  goes,  and  no  word  lets  fall, 

Straight  to  the  city's  hostile  wall. 

He  made  no  sign,  and  he  spoke  no  name. 
But  the  drawbridge  fell  as  he  onward  came. 
And  in  the  unwilling  monarch  went ; 
He's  far  from  all  that  fear  or  love  him. 
Within  a  hostile  battlement. 
And  Sweden's  banner  waves  above  him. 
Still  rapidly  on  doth  the  spectre  glide. 

There's  not  a  soul  in  the  silent  streets. 
Save  the  guards  that  stand  on  either  side. 

As  still  as  ghosts  in  their  winding-sheets. 
Thus  on  they  sped  for  one  weary  hour. 
Till  they  paused  by  an  ancient  chapel  tower ; 
And  there,  there  rose  on  the  Monarch's  ear 
Mingled  voices  of  murth  and  fear : 
For  there  came  a  roar  from  each  rocky  grave. 
Like  the  far-off  voice  of  the  Bosnian  wave ; 
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And  each  old  pillar  and  antique  rafter 

Rang  with  wild  shouts  of  sayage  laughter. 

The  tremhling  Emperor  felt  for  his  sword. 

But  he  had  forgotten  to  huckle  it  on. 

And  he  strove  to  speak  his  *larum  word. 

But  his  tongue  was  as  stiff  as  a  ridge  of  stone  ; 

The  hdrs  were  hristlmg  on  his  head. 

When  the  payement  yawned  heneath  their  tread. 

And  a  gleam  of  lurid  light  came  forth. 

Like  the  meteor  fires  that  dance  in  the  north. 

Into  the  gulf  stepped  the  spectral  Elf, 

And  the  Emperor  foUowedin  spite  of  himself. 

Loud  and  more  loud  grew  the  frantic  din. 
And  wondrous  the  scene  he  saw  within, 
Bj  the  red  fire  light,  hy  the  torches*  glare. 
There  were  thirty  figures  standing  there : 

Each  was  clad,  like  his  ghostly  guide, 

In  garment  rough,  of  the  wild  wolfs  hide. 

Savage  of  mien,  and  ghastly  all. 

And  they  seemed  to  the  Czar  to  he  playing  at  ball ; 

Thirty  figures,  and  all  the  same. 

With  terrible  voice,  and  with  noiseless  tread, 

They  hurried  on  with  their  wondrous  game, 

And  each  ball  that  they  played  was  a  Sovereign's  head. 

There  was  William  of  England,  with  princely  crown. 

And  they  played  with  him  against  Louis  of  France, 

And  the  Pope  and  the  Prussian  were  rolling  down. 

With  many  a  lubberly  German  crown. 

The  Austrian  Emperor's  head  did  ring 

Right  against  that  of  the  Spanish  King ; 

The  Saxon  was  dashed  against  the  Pole, 

And  the  Dane  and  the  Dutchman  did  rapidly  roll. 

The  grand  Siguier  was  flung  here  and  there. 

And  the  warrior  Charles,  with  bis  martial  air. 

Said  one  of  the  drummers, ''  Much  we  need 

A  ball  to  play  against  Charles  the  Swede.*' 

Quoth  another  spectre,  <'  We  only  wait 

For  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Peter  the  Great/* 

The  silent  guide,  with  a  ghastly  grin. 

Raised  his  finger  long  and  thin. 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  pointed  right 

At  the  Imperial  Muscovite. 

Instantly,  with  a  wild  halloo. 

The  thirty  drew  each  a  scimitar. 
Aside  their  reeking  balls  they  threw. 

And  furiously  rush'd  on  the  trembling  Czar. 
It's  ill  to  deal  with  a  desperate  man. 
Hotly  the  Muscovite's  high  blood  ran. 
Strongly  he  seized  and  down  he  threw 
The  £st  that  sprang  of  that  savage  crew ; 
Another  came  on  and  to  earth  is  roU'd, 
When  loudly  cried  that  Cossack  old, 
"  Awaken,  awaken.  Imperial  Sire, 
Your  Highness  has  tumbled  me  into  the  fire  I" 
Louder  yet  the  Minister  said, 
**  Awaken,  your  Majesty's  broken  my  head !  '* 
Up  starts  the  Czar,  right  well  content 
To  find  him  in  his  own  good  tent. 
His  own  broad  banner  waving  o'er  him. 
And  the  Cossack  and  Counsdlpr  lyuig  before  himt 
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Foil  of  life,    tip  128  the  •crawL  An  ugly  eoftomer  dulming  acqiumU 

Indeed!  By  the  author  of  *«  King  Bd*  anee»  too>  with   Hartley   Coleridge, 

ward*8  Dream/*  a  compocition  of  much  and  an  eqoality  of  ueiit  with  that  in- 

beaaty>  in  a  late  Number*  which*  no  feniouB  8onnette«r*      We  feel  that 

doubt*  YOU   Neophytes   remember-^  *tiB  a  little  u^ra  dig  to  read  np  such 

-vrhose  dwelling  is  in  the  Gnsen  Isle*  sort  of  affairs  to  our  Neophytes ;  but 

but  we  know  not  if  he  be  a  son  of  there  is  no  help  for  it*  for  we  are 

Erin*  or  a  compatriot  of  our  own,  bound  to  give  nttaraoce  to  wbatever 

'Tis  our  turn.     From  Low  Fumess  I  eomos  to  hand. 
What*  from  Ulverston*  Low  Fumess*  (  W4  dtuwi.^ 

Lancashire  ?    Who  the  denee  is  he  ? 

•ONNET8. 

ton  TBB  nnmf0*B003C* 

I. 

«« Dinner  u  on  the  table  1  '*    With  a  smile 

The  beau*  who  claims  in  rank  the  prseedenoo 

In  drawing-room*  escorts  the  hostess  thtnoa 
To  dining-room*  whose  scents  each  nose  beguilo  f*^ 
The  rest*  all  sniffing*  follow*  rank  and  file  i 

And*  lo  I  like  ^tnas*  hills  of  flesh  dispense 

Round  seas  of  soup  rolcanic  yapours  oense  |«^ 
The  slighted  g^est*  at  sight*  digests  his  bile ; 
All  eroueh'd  and  munching*  he  who  helps  the  fish 

Before  the  hostess  placed*  and  smirks  upon  her 
At  tier  right  hand*  at  length  breathes  forth  a  wish 

That  he  to  "  wine  "  with  her  may  have  the  honour  ; 
She  bends  assent-^e  fills — she  bows*  and  sips ; 
He  ghiss  like  crystal  taints  with  greasy  lips. 

n. 

An  amateur  in  **  feeds***  resolyed  to  sate 
The  erayings  of  his  pamper'd  appetite 
From  every  dish  within  his  range  of  sight* 

Sends*  now  and  then*  by  John's  red  fist*  his  plate 

At  each  skill'd  carrer's  elbow  to  await 

Offish  and  flesh  supplies ;  which*  in  his  «« kite*** 
With  wine  and  beer*  cheese*  maggot*  too*  and  mtt^ 

Are  duly  lodged : — he  rubs  his  moisten*d  pate 

At  each  short  pause  ;  but  few— not  choice — his  words  ; 
Not  80  the  ladies*  who*  from  rich  resources* 
Chat  through  the  changes  of  the  diflforent  coursia*^ 

Dessert  as  well — ^yet  only  peck  like  birds :-« 

Alas  I  the  hostess  with  her  tail  retreats* 

And  beaux  polite  all  scramble  from  their  seats. 

ion  TRB  DEAWINQ«B00lt. 

O  blessed  nights  of  tea  and  toast !  when  meet* 

Summon'd  by  spell  of  labyrinth-like  note* 

Each  sex*  in  pride  of  coat  and  petticoat* 
To  talk  like  paroquets*  and  laugh  and  eat ; 
Could  1  your  joys  in  measured  lines  repeal 

The  tales  that  once  the  sultan's  dame*  by  reli^ 

Told  to  her  sponse  in  bed*  to  saye  her  throat 
In  <'  Araby  the  Blest,**  I  d  surely  beat  t-^ 
Neither  should  genii  nor  fairies  fail 
To  add  enchantment  to  my  nightly  tale ; 
For  stiU,  at  eadi  gay  dams^'s  baek»  should  wateh. 
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In  mortal  shape^  some  patronising  sprite^ 
To  lend  her  fascinations  through  the  nighty 
And  make  her>  matohlessj  worthy  of  a  match. 
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As  air-bom  clouds>  in  majesty  Berene» 
Their  borders  richly  gilded  by  the  ray 
Of  that  great  artisan,  the  Sun,  in  May, 

Through  pathless,  boundless  skies  are  floating  seen ; 

So  are  the  junior  damsels,  fat  and  lean. 
At  eyening  routs  seen  compassing  their  way 
Through  skies  of  silk-^ome  beau  their  god  of  day  f 

Neglectful  of  the  Queen  of  Night,  I  ween. 

Damsels  I  may  no  dark  sudden  storms  arise 

To  stop  your  gallant  progress  through  the  skiei. 

And  rend  your  choicest  charms  combined  asundier, 
For  eyil  passions  are  the  storms  that  chase 
The  cheering  sunshine  from  the  fairest  face, 

And  substitute  bli^ck  lowering  clouds  of  thunder. 


The  feed  is  again  on  the  water— 
the  May-FJy.  Good-bye,  Boys — ^yon 
will  find  the  Old  Man  dodging  about 
the  holms  of  Old  Melrose — perhaps 
asleep  below  a  tree.  Don*t  be  later 
than  FiTO — for  thence  *tis  a  stiffish 
walk  by  the  riyer  side  to  St  Boswell*s 
—and  we  shall  be  loaded  like  Pedlars. 
You  will  find  some  rich  ground  aboye 
yonder  cairn.  There  they  go — God 
bless  them — three  as  fine  lads  as  oyer 
smoked  a  cigar.  We  shall  saunter 
along  the  wa&s  through  these  wooded 
banlu,  without  a  throw,  fof  we  hate 
to  work  among  bushes,  and  half  a  mile 
down  there  is  free  elbow-room  on 
that  beautiful  bend  of  the  riyer  that 
goes  proudly  sweeping  the  rocks  be- 
low that  "  woody  theatre  of  amplest 
yiew** — and  meanwhile  we  cannot 
help  moralizing  on  the  trials  and 
temptations  to  which  these  striplings 
will  be  exposed — but  our  affection  de- 
ters us  from  an^  application  of  our 
soliloquy  to  their  indiyidual  characters, 
and  we  think  but  of  those  incident  to 
youth.  Why  err  and  sin  we,  old  and 
young  aUke,  agunst  the  oonyictions 
of  our  reason,  though  they  are  clear  as 
day?  Because  the  conyiction  which 
at  the  time  of  absent  temptation  is 
clear  as  day,  in  the  time  of  present 
temptation  grows  weak  and  ceases. 
We  are  not  without  it — not  without 
ita  monitory  whisper,  but  without  the 
boundless,  lucid  sight  of  the  truth. 
How  does  this  happen  ?  From  the 
intimate  relation  of  knowledge  and 
feeling.  There  is  no  clear  moral 
knowledge  without  the  feeling  that 
belongs  to  it.  Let  the  fine,  the  good 
feeling,  be  strong  in  the  spirit,  and 


all  the  knowledge  which  pertains  to 
and  consents  with  that  feeling  shall 
crowd  into  it.  Disturb  and  dispurify 
the  feeling,  and  the  knowledge  has 
yanished.  You  are  in  the  presence  of 
one  holy,  and  haye  insight  of  all  holy 
things.  Go  from  tlie  presence  and 
your  own  blood  rushes  up  into  your 
n^art,  and  like  a  storm  chases  away 
all  the  forms  of  light.  Subject  your- 
self to  any  other  bright  infiuences, 
eyen  those  of  inanimate  things,  then 
go  from  them — the  effect  is  the  same. 
The  change  is  produced  first  in  the 
feelings,  then  in  the  understanding. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  same  yessel 
should  be  capable  alternately  of  high 
and  low,  fair  and  foul,  passions  ?  That 
is  all  the  question.  There  is  no  won- 
der afterwards  that  it  should  be  ca- 
pable of  adyerse  knowledges,  for  the 
knowledges  wait  upon  the  feelings. 
But  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  mixture 
of  spirit  and  flesh  should  feel  alterna- 
tions from  the  preyalence  now  of  one, 
now  of  the  other — any  more  than  that 
tlie  same  mind  shall  be  now  merry  and 
now  sad.  Examine  what  is  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  a  total  and  summing 
result  of  uniyersal  inspection  of  things. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  hundred  parcels  of 
knowledge,  perchance  ill  assembled. 
Let  each  parcel  be  homogenous  in  it- 
self—yet the  seyeral  parcels  to  one  an- 
other shall  be  heterogeneous.  See  how 
this  is  possible.  The  boy  reads  mighty 
histories  of  Roman  consuls  and  war- 
riors. He  is  in  a  counting-house,  and 
sees  clerks  and  enstomers.  Are  his 
two  worlds  one  world,  or  two  ?  Two. 
He  has  one  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, one  belief  of  the  eapaeitiea  of 
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man,  high»  maenantmoiUy  daring  for 
one  wo^dy  a  low^  timid^  saspicions 
belief  for  the  other.     Both  aggregates 
exist  in  his  mind,  but  not  together*  al- 
ternately.    You  wonder  that  two  op- 
posite beliefs  can  exist  together,  but 
they  do  not  exist  together.     Nothing 
exists  in  the  mind,  but  what  is  active 
in  it  at  the  moment.     Every  tldng 
else  is  then  only  a  dormant  possibility, 
a  determination  under  certain  possible 
circumstances  to  the  arising  of  cer- 
tain thoughts.     We  know  not  wh^ 
there  should  not  be  at  once  determi- 
nations subsisting  for  the  arising  under 
different  and  opposite  circumstances, 
of  different  and  opposite  beliefs.  Why 
should  the  boy  bring  together  the  R<>- 
mana  and  the  present  day  ?    He  finds 
one  through  books  and  his  imagina- 
tion, the  other  by  his  senses.     If  he 
is  a  strong  comparer  he  will  struggle 
to  bring  them  together.     If  not,  he 
will  not.     Each  is  an  easy  set  of  ideas 
in  itself.     Each  in  itself  is  self-con- 
sistent.     Association  tells  why  the 
thoughts  gathered  up  together  will  re- 
main together,  wh^  the  thoughts  in- 
fused and  bound  with  one  feeUng  i(ill 
remain  together.     The  law  of  belief 
requires  that  each  mass  of  ideas  on 
which  belief  is  to  fix  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  itself,  self-consistent.  Then 
belief  adheres,  and  applies  itself.  That 
is  all  the  law.    Therefore  we  know  ex- 
perimentally that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  numberless  incompatible  beliefs^ 
that  it  believes,  under  moods,  known 
fictions.      That  Ib  a  palpable  case, 
well-known.  The  incompatible  beliefs 
which  it  holds  touching  real  things  is 
less  observed,  but  more  important. 
It  is  to  an  incredible  extent.     Wh^ 
not  ?  What  ground  have  we  for  antici- 
pating that  the  knowledge  shall  be  well 
digested,  an  harmonious  whole  ?    That 
is  to  suppose  wonderful  intellectual 
power  of  self-examination .    You  read 
the  well-conducted  story  which  ends 
in  death.     You  read  it  again,  and 
in    spite  of   your   knowledge,    you 
doubt  and   hope  that  it  shdl  not 
so  end.     This,  tiien,  is  our  nature. 
Our  mind  is  not  one  aggregate,  but  a 
tiiousand  half-connected  or  disconnect- 
ed aggregates — aggregated  good,  and 
aggregated  evil — but  always  thought 
bound  up  in  its  own  feeling.     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  such  a  mind  shall  be 
one  hour  all  earth,  and  the  next  all 
heaven  ?    The  younger  the  mind  the 
more  tot^  and  separate  is  the  occupa- 


tion of  it,  now  by  one 
by  the  oppodte.     Wo  wlien  tiie  op- 
posites  become  confounded,  and  dimb- 
mg  impurity  staina  the  empyrean  1 

Nay,  we  must  try  this  stretnii  for 
*ti8  a  £unou8  salmon  cast,  and  we  may 
peradventure  happen  on  a  Fldi* 
There  I  Didn't  we  tell  you  so  ?  Fast  in 
a  tree.  That's  Incky-l-for  we  cannot 
be  bothered  with  changing  onrflies» 
and  now  we  are  presented  with  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  getting  quit 
of  that  set,  we  shall  leave  them  dang- 
ling there  for  the  sand-martins. 

Eh  ?  eh  ?  not  in  Gog-»not  in  Ma- 
gog— not  in  our  hat — not  in  onr  waist- 
coat— ^not  in  our  jacket — ^not  in  oor 
breeches !  By  the  ghost  of  Antolycus 
some  pickpocket,  while  we  were  mo- 
ralizing, has  abstracted  our  LasceUes  ! 
With  the  exception  of  those  three  up 
by  yonder,  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  a  fiy !  We  may  as  well  tie  a 
stone  to  each  of  our  feet,  and  rink 
away  from  all  sense  of  misery  in  this 
Salmon  Pool.  Oh  I  that  it  had  been 
our  purse!  Who  cares  for  a  dozen 
dirty  sovereigns  and  a  score  of  nasty 
notes?  And whafsthe  nseof themto  us 
now,  or  indeed  at  any  time  ?  And  what*s 
the  use  of  this  idiotical  rod  ?  Hang 
it,  if  a  littie  thing  would  not  mi^e  us 
break  it  I  A  multiplyi^  reel  indeed ! 
The  invention  of  a  ^1.  But  the 
coach  passes  the  bridge  about  this 
hour,  and  we  shall  return  to  Edin- 
burgh. DonH  talk  to  us  of  flies  at 
Melrose.  O  Beelzebub !  O  Satan ! 
was  ever  man  tempted  as  we  are  tempt- 
ed-*see — see  a  Fish — a  fine  Fish — an 
enormous  Fish — ^leaping  to  insult  us 
— had  we  a  gun  we  could  shoot  him — 
but  we  have  no  gun — only  this  great 
clumsy  rod.  There — let  it  lie  there 
for  the  first  person  that  passes — ^for 
we  swear  never  to  angle  more.  As 
for  the  Tweed  we  are  tired  of  it,  and 
wonder  what  infatuation  brought  ua 
here — ^we  shall  be  made  to  pay  for 
this  yet— whew !  there  was  a  twinge 
.—that  big  toe  of  ours  we'll  warrant  it  is 
as  red  as  fire,  and  we  bitterly  confess 
that  we  deserve  the  gout.  Och !  och ! 
ochi 

But  hark !  whoop  and  hollo,  and  is 
that  too  the  music  of  the  hunter's 
horn  ?  Reverberating  among  the 
woods  a  well-known  voice  salutes  our 
ear;  and  there  I  bounds  our  bold 
Bluebeard  overtherocks  likeachamois 
taking  his  pastime.  Holdihg  up  onr 
Lascelli:8  I   He  drops  it  with  a  few 
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affectionate  and  respectful  words  Into 
Groo — hoping  we  bad  not  missed  it — 
and  is  off— lea^g  us  to  our  own  re- 
flections and  our  flies.  Nor  do  those 
amount  to  remorse-^nor  these  to  more 
tiban  a  few  dozens.  Sampson's  strength 
having  been  restored— we  speak  of 
our  rody  mind  ye,  not  of  onrselTes— . 
we  lift  up  our  downcast  eyes,  and 
stealing  somewhat  ashamed  a  ftirtiye 
glance  at.  the  trees  and  stones  that 
most  have  oyeiheard  and  overseen  all 
our  behayiour, 

**  Through  Eden  take  our  golitary  way.** 

We  leaye  those  who  have  been  in 
any  thing  like  the  same  predicament  to 
confess— not  publicly — there  is  no  oc- 
caffion  for  that — ^nor  on  their  knees-^ 
but  to  their  own  consciences,  if  they 
have  anpr,  their  grief  and  their  joy, 
their  gudt,  and  we  hope,  their  grati- 
tude. Transported  though  ihey  were 
beyond  all  bounds,  we  forgive  them ; 
for  even  those  great  masters  of  wis- 
dom, the  Stoics,  were  not  infallible, 
nor  were  they  always  able  to  sustain, 
at  their  utmost  streugth,  in  practice 
the  principles  of  their  philosophy — 
neither  always  are  we,  nor,  as  you 
shall  hear,  Tomkins. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Trials  and 
Triumphs  of  Temper  on  record  is 
that  which  occurred  to  our  literary 
and  political  associate  a  good  many 
years  ago,  before  his  celebrity  at  the  . 
Hen  and  Chickens.  "  Shall  I  take 
down  your  breeches,  sir,  and  give 
them  a  brush?"  said  Boots  to  the 
Bagman,  lifting  them,  as  he  spoke, 
from  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  brazier  reposed.  "  Do  " — 
and  Boots  and  breeches  disappeared — 
and  shall  it  be  for  ever  ?  So,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  began  Isaac  to  sus- 
pect ;  for  to  that  continuous  alarum- 
bell  of  his,  chambermaid  after  cham- 
bermaid withdrew  his  curtains  at  the 
life  of  day,  but  could  give  no  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  lus  nether  gar- 
ments. Pair  after  pair — "  alike,  but 
oh  I  how  different  r* — ^were  brought, 
with  a  clinical  lecture,  to  the  Bagman, 
whom  it  required  no  ordinary  courage 
to  approaoh.  In  desperation,  panta- 
loons were  exhibited,  though  a  voice 
continued  to  cry  to  all  the  house 
"  breeches — knee-breeches — shorts." 
"-Are  you  sure,  sir,"  said  one  soft 
voice,  '*  that  you  had  them  on  last 
night  on  descending  from  the  Evening 
Star?"    «  WiU  you  have  the  good- 
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ness,  sir,"  said  another,  ''to  feel  if  you 
have  not  got  them  on  now?"  Job's 
own  stock  of  patience  would  have  been 
exhausted  by  such  queries ;  and  Isaac 

— ^no  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon 

stood  like  a  Highlander  in  a  linen  kilt 
on  the  floor.  That  floor  was  literally 
strewed  with  breeches  ''  thick  as  the 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Yallam- 
brosa,"  but  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  petticoati^for  not  into  one  sin- 

fle  pair  of  the  many  there  could  Tom- 
ins,  though  in  the  last  extremity,  get 
his  extremities  to  go ; — so  after  a  few 
minutes  in  "  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free,"  he  descended  in  his  drawers  and 
his  dressing  gown  into  the  Travellera* 
Room.  Sternly  eyeing  a  stout  gentle- 
man at  muffins  in  a  box,  he  ordered 
him  to  stand  up — an  order  at  once 
obeyed — for  *tis  a  fact  worth  knowing 
that  not  one  man  in  a  million  will,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  have  presence 
of  mind  to  sit  still,  if  in  an  authorita- 
tive voice  you  command  him  instantly 
to  rise.  "  How  dare  vou,  or,  to  wear 
our  breeches?"  cried  Tomldns,  like 
Jupiter  Tonans.  «*  Your  breeches  I" 
replied,  like  Zephyr,  the  traveller  in 
the  soft  line.  "  Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  ter- 
rible as  hell,"  replicated  the  traveller  m 
the  hard  line — "  Yes  I  Our  Breeches ! 
we  could  swear  to  that  velveteen  at 
Japan."  "  It  may  have  been  off  the 
same  piece,  Mr  Tomkins,"  calmly  re- 
torted the  man  of  muffins — '*  but — no 
tricks  upon  traveUers — our  breeches 
are  our  own — (and  he  clapped  his  hand 
firmly  on  his  thigh  as  he  spoke) — and 
we  would  scorn  to  wear  any  man*s — 
were  he  the  King  himself'— and  what 
is  more,  Mr  Tomkins,  we  made  our 
breeches  with  our  own  handfi — the 
mistress  having  taken  our  measure — 
and  let  us  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  forgetful 
in  your  Mrs  Tomkins  not  to  exchange 
lower  garments  with  her  husband, 
before  he  left  home — for,  gentlemen, 
the  gprey  mare  is  the  better  horse." 

After  a  stormy  discussion,  and  a 
torrid  house-warming,  it  wa^  finally 
discovered,  that  Boots  had  borne  away 
the  Bagman's  breeches  in  the  Morning 
Star.  How  was  this  ?  With  the  trunk- 
hose  over  his  arm,  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  start ;  and  though  that  was  out 
of  his  line,  assisting  to  remove  the 
horse-cloths  from  the  four  furies ;  when 
purpled  coachee,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
fell  off  the  box— and  though  that  was 
out  of  his  line  too.  Boots,  obeying  the 
impulse  of  his  own  great  heart,  gather* 
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hug  tip  tiMfttfiflinor  iiflgisg  down  the 
bvMcnes,  is  a  Jiff/  was  oa  tha  Taeant 
ihroiM*    Thn^f 

"AtdMd 
With  nddtt  briglitiiiM,  like  aniMiiii* 

find," 
lie  handled  tiM  ribands  in  a  etyle 
ihat  wmdd  hare  exeited  the  adml« 
nticn  and  envy  of  Fowell  Boston. 
Oaee  off,  mortal  man  might  not  hope 
to  Btopi  till  they  UiemselTes  ehoee  to 
pidlup — thati8»att]ieendoftheeti^ 
— those  Oreys.  Soon  as  the  extra- 
ordinary oeenrrenee  liad  tranepired/ 
Tos^int^  in  what  is  called  a  state 
nearly  amonnting  to  fienzy^  ordered 
oat  a  Po-Shay  and  Four-^ot  tim^f, 
for  their  own  sake^  to  overtalie  Ins  fly- 
ing Veireteensy  brnt  for  her  own  sake 
tooj  the  Morning  Star.  For  in  lier 
had  he  been  booked — so  he  swore^ 
and  none  dared  to  contradict  him — 
inside  to  Manchester.  The  Star 
had  ten  minntes*  start  .and  the  long 
odds  were  offered— and  safe  enongh 
^ taken  "  again'  the  Po-Shay." 
Strange  that  aU  his  accidents  on  the 
road  occur  to  Tondtins  at  ndle- 
stones.  The  Po-Sliay  was  hanging 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Morning  Star,  when 
whew  I  offflewoneof  thewlieels,  and 
thongh  the  other,  endeayonred  to  do 
Its  dnty  for  some  hundred  yards,  the 
postilion,  tmsting  to  the  liberality  of 
Tomkins,  thought  it  prudent  to  puH 
np,  while  the  Morning  Star  was  seen 
lessening  to  the  eye,  hi  away  on  the 
horizon,  indifferent  to  the  disasters 
of  this  lower  world. 

It  was  inaccurately  stated  at  the 
time  that  Tomkins  "  was  taken  out 
of  the  yehicle  much  bruised" — ^for  the 
Tehide  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  our 
excellent  friend  was  lying  on  the  path, 
with  his  head,  as  usual,  resting  on  a 
mile-stone-*''  Feom  Bikmingham  nine 
MILES.**  The  swoon  was  stated  at  the 
time  to  hare  been  perhaps  the  longest 
into  which  he  had  ever  been  flung. 
The  postilion  had  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  to  the  surgeon  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Tillage  who  was  soon  on  the 
spot— and  anxiously  enauiring  "  what 
had  become  of  the  Lady?**  that 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  not 
been  carrying  off  an  heiress,  but  was 
in  pursuit  of  his  breeches — ^proved  to 
be  outside  passengers  on  the  Morning 
Star.  Tomkins  is  of  a  sauguine  tem- 
perament, and  bleeds  easily;  and  to 
ids  idiosyncrasy  must  be  attributed 
Ms  many  miraculous  escapes — for  we 
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dodbt  if  there  has  been  tny  wpmim  of 
vehicle  in  vogne  within  these  thiity 
yean  out  of  wfaieh  he  has  obt  beoi 
thrown — ^not  to  mention  his  Inna. 
merable  fiidls  from  honebiek.  In  leai 
than  half  an  boor  he  awdLe  from  his 
8wooii-*«Dd  will  von  believe  it— pre- 
pare yourselves  for  a  wonder^  but  a 
tmth— 40tM  his  Breechm  ami  Yesl 
.with  his  breeches  on  as  indispntahly 
as  ours  are  on  at  this  moment— or 
jrours^pardoD,  if  a  Lady,  the  soft 
impeachment.  Boots,  in  a  letvn 
shay,  had  espied  the  President  <d  tbe 
Free  and  Easy  in  the  above  condition, 
and  not  only  restored  the  lamentei 
Bagman*s  breeches,  but,  no  easy  task, 
assisted  the  surgeon  in  putting  them 
on  the  limbs  of  one  who  it  was  Uionght 
had  gone,  or  was  just  a-going,  to  settle 
his  accounts  in  that  place  from  whose 
bourne  no  Traveller  returns. 

The  astonishment  of  Tomkin^-^ 
But  hooly  and  fairly — ^hoolj  and  fair- 
ly— now  for  A  Fish.  With  these  bless- 
ed eyes  we  saw  him — himself  and  his 
shadow — and  though  we  do  not  fore- 
see what  we  din  do  with  him— ^ould 
he  take  down  the  river — for  *tis  twen- 
ty feet  deep  at  yonder  cxrcumbendibTis 
— and  we  harried  a  hawk*s  nest  on  the 
fiice  of  that  rock — yet  let  as  trust  to 
our  genius,  which,  like  Wellington's,  is 
not  only  fertile,  but  prompt  in  ezpeifi- 
ents  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  should 
the  day  seem  to  be  going  against  as, 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  desperates  why 
then,  we  shall  charge  across  the  rirer, 
and  show  the  heaviest  salmon  in  the 
Tweed  that  swimming  is  a  game  that 
two  can  play  at.  Let  usput  on  a  bigger 
and  a  bnghter  Professor.  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog— lie  you  there — and  Tip  be  quiet 
Would  ^at  Sir  Charles  Bell  were  here, 
who  excels  in  all  he  tries— ^ulist, 
anatomist,  angler  of  the  first  water^ 
in  science  a  discoverer,  yet,  like  al- 
most all  the  men  of  geiuus  whom  we 
have  known,  umple  in  his  manners  as 
if  he  were  an  amiable  obscure — ^more- 
over, a  delightful  companion — the  asso- 
ciate of  Sir  Humphry,  and  the  beloved 
of  Babington — ^that  we  might  yield  to 
him  due  precedence^  and  see  a  Fish 
taken  to  perfection.  "Catch  your 
fish  before  you  gut  them,"  is  almost 
the  only  old  adage  we  despise.  It]s 
spirit  is  scornful,  and  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  skill  is  inferior  to  fortune. 
We  eat  them  first— gut  them  shortly 
after — and  catch  them  when  we  can. 
Strike,  Kit!    He's   harpooned-^and 
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now>geiitlemeil>  for  the  next  half-hour  'twould  be  a  shame  to  set  his  glory 

i—silence.  in  the  shade. 

What  may  have  been  going  on  for        Some  poetry  might  be  of  serrice  to 

the  last  half-hour  in  Europ,  Ameri-  us  to  calm  our  exultation  by  divert- 

cay  Asia,  and  Africa  we  neither  knov  ing  some  of  our  feelings  into  ano- 

nor  care ;  but  thbeb  He  lies  1  ther  source.    Open  your  mouthy  Gog. 

«  And  we  coidd  wish  to  die  lest  aught  Thank  you  for  that.— Sehiller^s  Di- 

less  great  ▼s^  translated  by  the  Rev.  James 

Might  stamp  ns  Mortal."  White. 

Let  the   sun  shine   on  him— ibr 

Trtg  DITgB* 
I. 

««  Who  dares,  whether  knight  or  squire,  to  spring 

This wUd  abyss  within? 
A  golden  cup  in  the  gulf  I  fling.— 
How  auick  its  black  maw  has  suck'd  it  in  I 
Whoever  the  cup  will  show  to  me, 
He  may  keep  it.     His  own  shall  the  goblet  be.'* 
u. 
So  spoke  the  King,  and  the  cup  he  cast 

From  the  rock  abrupt  and  steep, 
Whose  summit  o'erhangs  the  ocean  vast^ 
Where  Charybdis*  whirlpools  howl  and  iwetp ; 
'*  Now,  who  has  ue  courage,  I  ask  again^ 
Into  this  gulf  to  dive  amain  ?'* 
in. 
And  the  knights  and  squires  around  him  keep 

A  listening  sUenee  there ; 
And  gaze  below  on  the  raging  deep, 
And  no  one  to  win  the  goblet  wiu  dare. 
And  again  for  the  third  time  asks  the  King, 
**  Is  nobody  here  who  will  dare  to  spring  r 

IV. 

But  all  in  the  self-same  silence  stand— 

And  a  gallant  page  and  gay 
Comes  forth  from  the  attendantls  qinakisg  baad^ 
And  his  girdle  and  mantle  he  dashes  away-*. 
And  sdl  the  men  and  the  women  there 
On  the  handsome  youth  in  amazement  stare. 

V. 

And  now  when  he  look'd  on  the  gulf  below. 

From  the  rock's  extremest  veige, 
The  waters  Charybdis  drank  down,  she  now 
Sends  back  again  in  a  roaring  surge, 
And  loud  as  a  distant  thunder  peal. 
In  foam  from  her  bosom  of  blackness  they  reel. 

VI. 

They  tumbled,  and  bubbled,  and  growFd,  and  hiss'd. 

As  when  water  mingles  with  fl^ne ; 
And  th^  sent  to  the  skies  their  smoking  nitty 
And  flood  upon  flood  unendine  came ; 
Uncheck'd,  untird,  they  came  gushing  fcwth. 
As  if  sea  to  another  sea  gave  bibrth. 
vn. 
At  last  when  the  tumult  subsides,  a  rent 

Yawns  black  where  the  white  ft>am  whdms, 
Fathomless — endless,  as  it  went 

Sheer  down  into  Hell's  dark  realms ; 
And  the  waves  dashing  on  in  their  surgy  flow^ 
Down,  doim  in  the  whirling  eddiee  go  I 
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vm. 
How  qiuck>  ere  the  surges  come  back>  the  youth 
'    Commends  his  soul  to  heay*D, 
And — a  cry  rose  all  round  of  dismay  and  ruth— 
And  awavy  away  m  the  whirl  he  is  riy'n^ 
And  darkly  the  gallant  swimmer  o'er 
The  black  maw  doses  I     He's  seen  no  more. 

IX. 

And  silence  is  oyer  the  gulf  profound. 

That  booms  with  hollow  sweU ; 
And  quiyering,  from  lip  to  lip>  goes  round 
High  hearted  young  hero,  fare  thee  well  I 
And  houower^  hollower  howls  the  flood. 
And  they  tarry  in  anxious  and  fearful  mood. 

X. 

'^  And  shouldst  thou  the  crown  itself  down  fling. 

Proclaiming,  whoever  lumps  in 
And  brings  it  to  me,  shall  wear  it  as  king, 
The  pi^  I  would  ne*er  have  the  wish  to  win. 
There  breathes  not  the  being  of  mortal  mould 
Who  may  tell  what  these  howling  deeps  enfold! 

XI. 

Full  many  a  ship  in  the  yortex  cast. 

And  has  sunk  in  the  gaping  waye ; 
And  shiverd  to  pieces,  have  keel  and  mast 
Struggled  jxp  from  the  all-deyouring  graye ; 
And  clear— Jike  the  rushing  of  tempests  drear — 
The  roar  sounds  nearer,  and  yet  more  near. 

XII. 

Andthey  tumbled,  and  bubbled,  and  growl'd,  and  hiss*d» 

As  when  water  mingles  with  flam^-. 
And  they  sent  to  the  skies  their  smoking  mist ; 
And  flood  upon  flood  unending  came. 
And  loud  as  a  distant  thunder  neal. 
In  foam  from  its  bosom  of  blackness  they  reel, 
xiu. 
And  see !  mid  the  current  dark  raging  there. 

Where  something  gleams  swan-white  t 
And  an  arm  and  glist*niiig  neck  are  bare. 
And  it  oars  its  way  with  untiring  might. 
'Tis  he !— In  his  left  hand  holding  up 
With  wayings  of  triumph  the  golden  cup ! 

XIV. 

And  a  long  deep  breath  now  draweth  he. 

And  he  blesses  the  heayenly  air  $ 
And  one  to  another  shouts  joyously, 
''  It  keeps  him  not  down  1  he  liyes  1  he*s  there ! 
From  the  graye  where  the  whirling  waters  striye 
The  braye  one  has  rescued  his  soul  aliye.*' 

XV. 

And  he  comes,  girt  round  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

At  the  monarch's  feet  he  faUs, 
And  gives  him  the  goblet,  submissive  bowed, — 
And  the  King  on  his  beautiful  daughter  calls. 
Who  brims  it  with  wine  that  brightly  bums, 
And  then  to  the  King  the  stripling  turns. 

XVI. 

''  Long  life  to  the  King  I  Be  joyful  he 

Who  breathes  in  the  rosy  air ! 
For  all  things  below  most  frightful  be ; — 
And  to  tempt  the  gods  let  no  one  dare ; 
Let  him  pray  tluit  the  things  never  blast  his  sight. 
Which  theyWe  graciously  hidden  in  horror  and  night* 
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XVII. 

'^  With  lightning  speed  I  was  torn  below^ 

And  agadnst  me  from  shaft  of  stone 
Came  a  torrent>  wild  heaving  with  gushing  flow> 
And  now  by  the  double-stream's  might  o*erthrown> 
Like  a  top  sent  round  with  giddying  twisty 
Roond  and  round  I  was  tum'd.    'Twas  vain  to  resist. 

XVIII. 

''  Then  God — ^when  I  call'd  on  him — did  show. 

In  my  hour  of  utmost  need^ 
A  reef  rising  up  from  the  depths  below. 
Which  I  tremblingly  seized,  and  from  death  was  freed ; 
On  a  peak  of  the  coral  there  hung  the  cup. 
Or  ^e  fathomless  deep  would  have  swallowM  it  up. 

XIX. 

**  Far,  far  down  below  me,  mountain-deep. 

The  purple  gloom  was  spread.; 
And  there,  though  the  ear  may  for  ever  sleep. 
The  eye  lookM  downward  in  shuddering  dread. 
Where  dragons  and  serpents  and  crocodiles  strive. 
Making  the  hellish  abysses  alive. 

XX. 

''  Black  stn^gled,  in  wild  confusion  there. 
In  horrible  heaps  uproll'd. 
The  prickly  ray,  and  the  codfish  bare. 
And  the  grisly  hammer's  unwieldy  mould. 
And  the  shark — the  sea-hyena — glared. 
And  his  threatening  teeth  in  his  fury  bared. 

XXI. 

''  And  there  I  clung,  with  the  knowledge  drear 

That  human  help  was  none ; 
A  rational  man  amid  shapes  of  fear 
In  his  horrors  all  alone  I 
Far  down — out  of  hearing  of  mankind — ^placed 
*Mid  the  monsters  of  that  most  dismal  waste. 

XXII. 

**  And  shuddering  I  thought,  as  around  they  coil*d. 

And  a  hundred  joints  grew  stiff. 
They  would  snap  me  up.     And  with  terror  wild 
I  loosen'd  my  hold  of  the  coral  cliff. 
And,  instant,  the  vortex  with  savage  roar 
£mbrac*d  me ;  but  upward  to  safety  bore.*' 

XXUI. 

Deep  marvell'd,  this  tale  to  hear  the  King, 

And  he  said,  "  The  cup's  thine  own. 
And  now  I  will  give  thee  this  golden  ring 
AdomM  with  the  costliest  precious  stone. 
If  thou  divest  again,  and  will  tell  to  me 
The  sights  in  maX  lowest  abyss  thou  shalt  see." 

XXIV. 

This  heard,  with  soft  feeling,  the  daughter  fair. 

And  she  spoke  in  winsome  tone ; 
''  Oh  father,  this  horrible  sport  forbear. 
He  has  done  for  thee  what  none  else  has  done ; 
But  if  nothing  the  wish  of  thy  heart  can  tame. 
Let  the  knights  by  the  gallant  page  take  shame.'* 

XXV. 

Then  the  monarch  impatiently  seiz'd  the  cup 

And  dashed  it  in  the  sea ; 
**  If  hither  again  thou  shalt  bring  it  me  up. 
The  noblest  of  all  my  knights  thou  shalt  be. 
And,  as  husband,  this  day  shalt  embrace  the  maid 
Who  now  for  thee  hath  in  pity  prayed." 
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A  power^  as  of  heaven,  his  bosom  raisedi 

And  his  eye  shot  lightning  forth ; 
On  the  blusmng  and  beautlM  maid  he  gazed. 
And  saw  her  grow  nale  and  sink  to  earth ; 
It  inspires  him  that  costuest  prize  to  win. 
And  for  life  or  for  death  he  oives  headlong  in ! 
xxvu. 
They  list  to  the  breakers  as  back  they  sweep. 

Made  known  by  their  thundering  call ; 
With  loving  eyes  they  keep  watch  on  the  deep ; 
The  waters — the  waters  are  ooming  all ! 
Upwards— «id  downwards  they  gargle  amain. 
But  nothing  brings  back  the  youth  again. 


There  is  to  us  no  other  such  deep 
and  undisturbed  delight— when  we  are 
happy as  Silence.  Sound  from  ina- 
nimate or  sentient  nature  there  may 

be ^perhaps,  even  when  we  are  not 

conscious  of  hearing  it,  it  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  prevent  the  profound 
from  being  painful,  by  its  upholding 
by  some  mysterious  power  over  the 
memory  tiie  felt  union  between  our 
spiritual  and  our  bodily  being— so  that 
even  '*  when  we  are  laid  asleep  in  bod v 
and  become  a  living  soul,"  we  stiU 
are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  our 
"  word-dividing"  life.  In  the  sacred 
.  nlence  of  the  Living  Temple  I  Think 
of  these  words — and  then  of  the  pra- 
ting — ^jabbering — spouting — prosing 
— «Lrgufying  and  dinning-in-your-ears 
that  are  so  continually  assaiung  one's 
soul  in  what  is  called  society..*.and  who 
would  not  desire  to  be  an  inmate  in 
some  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  I 
How  few  are  they,  privileged  by  nature 
to  open  their  mouth  and  speak  1  not 
one  in  a  hundred — and  the  hundred 
take  good  care  that  the  one  who  has 
the  privilege  shall  seldom  have  either 
the  power  or  the  opportunity,  and  br^ 
himout  of  the  wish  to  exercise  his  right. 
Nay,  at  the  gabble  of  a  single  ffoose-^ 
not  on  a  common,  where  it  is  very 
pleasant,  even  poetical — ^but  in  a  din- 
mg-room — the  genius  of  eloquence, 
and  the  eloquence  of  genius  sit  tongue- 
tied.  And,  oh  I  dear  the  day  I  when 
there  is  a  whole  flock  of  them,  rising 
on  their  splay  feet,  with  their  clumsy 
bottoms  some  inches  removed  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  necks  erected,  bills 
protruded,  and  flappers  fluttering  as  if 
they  were  essaying  to  mount  into  the 
empyrean — at  such  a  crisis,  a  deep 
sense  of  religion  may  save  you  from 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  die,  but  na* 
ture,  poor  weak  nature^  cannot  help 
yielding  to  the  thought,  how  happy  U 


would  have  been  never  to  have  been 
bom  I  We  have  seen  Coleridge  him- 
self thus  geese-environedp— and  had  he 
sunk,  mute  had  been  the  dying  swao. 
Coleridge !  often,  listening  to  hun,  and 
at  the  same  time  looking  on  his  fore- 
head, have  we  thought  of  the  noble 
words — not  of  Byron,  but  of  WsUeri 
"  the  Palace  of  the  Soul.*'  Like  St 
Peter's,  or  Pandemonium,  it  was  a- 
blaze  with  light.  Such,  and  so  sad- 
den was  the  splendour.  Bat  not  with 
the  "  false  lustre'*  bedazzling  the  eyes 
of  superstition — ^nor  with  the  "  permis- 
sive glory"  allowed  to  illuminate  the 
hall  ef  the  Fallen  Angels.  Holy  the 
light — as  the  music  was  holy,  that 
"  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  disdlled 
perfume,"  and  love,  and  wonder,  and 
awe,  were  inspired  by  the  radiance,  the 
incense,  and  the  Anthem.  We  hare 
somewhere  read,  or  been  told  of  an 
extraordinary  power,  possessed  by 
pigeon-fancien  in  some  part  of  Hin- 
dostan,  over  the  flights  of  those  beau- 
tiful birds,  which  seems  at  this  mo- 
ment to  picture  to  the  eye  of  onr  ima- 
ginadon  the  power  possessed  by  Cole- 
ridge over  the  fair  ideas  that  came 
and  went  at  his  command.  The  Hin- 
doo lets  loose  into  the  air  a  multitude  of 
pijgreons  of  every  colour  ineident  to  the 
tnbe,  and  for  a  while  they  wheel 
in  bright  but  harmonious  confusion, 
as  if  tiiey  enjoyed  the  sight  of  their 
own  loveliness  when  disporting  in  the 
element.  But  on  the  motions  of  their 
master  below  they  are  all  keeping  an 
observant  eye,  and  they  soon  seem  to 
be  separating  themselves  into  grouped 
each  of  which  insensibly  Mmtn^  one 
prevailing  cobur,  till  poised  in  the 
sky,  appear  many  distmct  constdla* 
tions,  white,  and  veUow,  and  orange, 
and  blue,  and  pink,  and  purple,  and 
crim8on^-4nd  thus  wondroualy  self- 
arrayed,  each  beauteous  phalanx  wheels 
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ita  own  way  through  the  realms  of  **  Then  aU  at  once  io  air  dinoWes  th« 

light,  all  intricately  intervolyed  in  wondrous  show." 

their  glittering  gyrations,  hut  with  per-  Are  we  growmg  wearisome  ?    Ah  I 

feet  reguLirity  and  without  confusion,  surely  no.    If  we  indeed  he  so,  let  us 

and  descending  near  the  earth,  and  down  gently ;  but  first,  to  please  us, 

over  the  head  of  the  magician,  they  and  for  sake  o*  Auld  Scotland,  peruse 

all  pass  before  him  thus,  as  if  at  once  a  fine  passage  whidi  we  recite  by 

in  review  and  in  homage,  till  with  a  heart,  from  **  Wallace,  a  Tragedy/* 

waiye  of  his  hand  he  breaks  asunder  written,  we  haye  been  credibly  inform- 

the  inyisible  chains  that  have  bound  ed,  by  Murdo  Young,  the  Flaming 

them.  Minister  of  The  Sun. 

Floexmha. 

Stay, 'tb  dark, 
ril  send  a  guide. 

Oeaham. 
Go,  lead  the  blind  I  Floremma. 
I  want  no  guide.    Name  but  his  resting-plae^L. 
If  inountahif  vale,  moor,  wood,  or  misty  stream. 
The  haunt  of  witching  dyes  at  shadowy  eye : 
Or  wizard  caye,  where  midnight  demons  munnur 
Tlieir  nameless  orgies  in  the  ear  of  silence,— . 
And  startle  at  the  cave's  unhallowed  echoes. 
So  indistinct — ^they  scarce  belieye  them  such. 
But  dread  that  spirits  darker  than  tiiemselyes 
Are  whispering  norror ! — 

Floremha. 

Hush  l^yon  make  me  riiudder. 
Gbahah. 
A  guide  for  me  I — I  know  the  pathless  wild 
By  intuition,  like  its  guardian  g  enius, — 
And  Wallace  is  our  master.     Canst  thou  name 

A  place  unknown  ? The  giddy  precipice 

Where  fairies  weave  their  beantinil  illusions 
To  moonlight  melody,  and  dance,  foot-wing'd. 
On  life's  last  landmark ; — or  the  haunted  tower, 
Where  desolation  beckons  wandering  ghosts 
Who  miss'd  their  tombs,  and  fly  the  star  of  dawn 
Perturi>edly  ? — Or  the  lone  cataract. 
Where  morning's  sun  surprises  woodland  nymphs 
Di^rting  down  the  foamy  dashing  wave  ? 

EUZA. 

Hast  thou  been  up  so  eariy  ? 

Gkahah. 

Up  80  eariy? 
Why  I  have  mused  upon  the  evening  star 
Till  neaven's  bright  herald  told  the  noon  of  night. 
And  I  have  watch'd  calm  nature's  awihl  sleep 
With  as  much  transport  as  a  mother  gazes 
O'er  dreaming  infancy — ^till  morning  smiled 
In  blushing  loveliness  upon  the  world. 
I  know  each  scene  of  wud  romantic  beauty. 
Where  magic  breathes,  or  strains  of  rapture  break 
On  wonder  8  ear — amid  the  solitude. 
I  know  each  scene  of  popular  tradition, 
Veil'd  by  the  hallow'd  wing  of  mystery — 
And  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  our  fathers. 
Who,  bending  from  yon  purple  cloud  of  vengeancet 
Call  forth  theur  children  to  the  battie  field. 

Floremma. 
I  tremble  at  the  fancy. 
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Eliza. 
SodoL 
Graham. 
So  do  not  1 1 — So  neyer  trembled  Wallace, 
Endeared  by  daDger*8  emulous  adventuresi 
Familux  in  the  page  of  memory. 
But  where  is  he  ? 

Floremma. 
Close  by  the  hill  of  storms ! 
Graham. 
Then  is  he  safe ! — The  torrent's  leaping  foam 
Shall  light  me  thither.     Fare  you  well ; — but  mbd — 
Speed  with  the  dawn^  and  sound  the  name  of  Wallace, 
Joined  with  revenge  and  Scotland's  independence ! 
And  men  will  arm  who  never  dreamed  of  battle — 
And  maids  will  weep  'twixt  love  and  patriotism. 
But  hush  their  fears  when  Wallace  waves  his  sword ; 
And  boys  will  bum  to  march  beneath  his  banner,-* 
For  I  have  seen  him  kiss  them  when  but  babes, 
And  weep  such  beauty  bom  to  be  enslaved !        (  Going.) 

Floremma. 
{Detaining  him,)  O  speak  on  still !  *tu  music  for  the  soul. 

Graham. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him  weep  when  others  smiled 
To  see  the  peasant  lead  his  blushing  bride 
From  Hymen's  altar,  to  beget  more  slaves  I — 
Then  would  deep  feelings  hurry  him  away 
From  human  haunts,  to  roam  the  mountain  wilds. 
And  startle  nature  in  her  stormy  dwelling. 
There  would  he  mark  the  eagle  s  sweep  through  heaven — 
And  wish  for  liberty's  proud  wings  to  follow. 
Then  turn  from  throned  sublimity,  to  gaze 
On  God*s  creation  stretch'd  immense  around^* 
And  ask  what  curse  denounced  the  lord  of  all 
To  be  the  slave  of  Edward's  damn*d  oppression  1  {Ezetmi,) 

Yes— we  call  that  a  fine  passage —  fields  and  pastures  created  on  hillsides 

and  the  drama  it  belongs  to  is  full  of  once  homd  with  rocks.     The  whole 

force,  fire,  and  enthusiasm — the  pro-  country  laughs  with  a  more  vivid  ver- 

duction  of  a  man  of  a  poetic  and  pa-  dure — more  pure   the  flow  of   her 

triotic  spirit.  '  streams  and  rivers — for  many  a  fen 

It  has  turned  out  one  of  the  sweet-  and  marish  have  been  made  dry,  and 

est  and  serenest  afternoons  that  ever  the  rainbow  pictures  itself  on  clearer 

breathed  a  hush  over  the  face  and  cataracts. 

bosomofthe  May  woods.  Can  we  find  it         The  Highlands  were,  in  our  me- 

in  our  mind  to  think,  in  our  heart  to  mory,  overspread  with  a  too  dreary 

feel,  in  our  hand  to  write  that  Scotland  gloom.      Vast  tracts  there  were  in 

is  now  even  more  beautiful  than  in  which  Nature  herself  seemed  mise- 

our  youth  I     No — not  in  our  heart  to  rable ;  and  if  the  heart  find  no  human 

feel — but  in  our  eyes  to  see— for  they  happiness  to  repose  on.  Imagination 

tell  us  it  is  the  tn\th.      The  people  will  fold  her  wings,  or  flee  away  to 

have  eared  for  the  land  which  the  other  regions,  where  in  her  own  vi- 

Lord  their  God  hath  given  them,  and  sionary  world  she  may  soar  at  will, 

have  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  and  at  will  stoop  down  to  the  homes  of 

like  the  rose.     The  same  Arts  that  this  real  earth.   Assuredly  the  inhabi t- 

have  raised  their  condition  have  bright-  ants  are  happier  than  they  then  were 

cned  their  habitation ;  Agriculture,  by  ••~J>eWsr  off—BXid  therefore  the  change, 

fertilizing  the  loveliness  of  the  low-  whatever  loss  it  may  comprehend,  has 

lying  vales,  has  sublimed  the  sterility  been  a  gain  to  good.     Alas  I  poverty 

of  the  stupendous  mountain  heights—  ^.penury — ^want— even  of  the  neees- 

and  the  thundrous  tides,  flowing  up  saries  of  life — never  absent*-are  too 

the  lochs,  bring  power  to  the  com-  often  there  still  rife—but  patience  and 
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endurance  dwell  tfaere^  heroic  and 
better  far^  Christian — nor  has  Charitj 
been  Aow  to  Buceonr  regions  remote 
bat  not  inaccessible^  Charitj  acting  in 
power  delegated  by  HeaTen  to  onr 
National  Councils.  And  thus  we  can 
think  not  onljr  without  sadness,  but 
with  an  eleyation  of  soul  inspired  bj 
such  example  of  highest  virtue  in 
humblest  estate^  and  in  our  own 
sphere  exposed  to  other  trials  be  in- 
duced to  follow  it,  on  many  '*  a  vir- 
tuous household,  though  exceeding 
poor.*'  What  are  all  the  poetical  fan- 
cies about  "  mountain  scenery/'  that 
ever  fluttered  on  the  leaves  of  al« 
•bums,  in  comparison  with  any  scheme 
however  prosaic,  that  tends  in  any 
way  to  increase  human  comforts? 
The  best  sonnet  that  ever  was  written 
by  a  versifier  from  the  South  to  the 
Crown  of  Benlomond,  is  not  worth  the 
worst  pair  of  worsted  stockings  trotted 
in  by  a  small  Celt  going  with  his  dad  to 
seek  for  a  lost  sheep  among  the  snow- 
wreaths  round  his  base.  As  for  eagles, 
and  ravens,  and  red  deer  *'  those  mag- 
nificent creatures  so  stately  and  bright,** 
let  them  shift  for  themselves — and. the 
fewer  of  them  the  better — ^but  among 
geese,  and  turkeys,  and  poultry,  let  pro- 
pagation flourish — the  fleecy  folk  baa-— 
and  the  hairy  hordes  bellow  on  a  thou- 
sand hills.  Let  the  people  eat — let 
them  have  food  for  their  bodies,  and  then 
they  will  have  heart  to  care  for  their 
souls ;  and  the  good  and  the  wise  will 
look  after  their  souls,  with  sure  and 
certain  hope  -of  elevating  them  from 
their  hovels  to  heaven,  while  prigs, 
with  their  eyes  in  a  flue  frenzy  roll- 
ing, rail  at  riol-roads,  and  all  the  other 
vile  inventions  of  an  utilitarian  age 
to  open  up  and  expedite  communica- 
tions between  the  Children  of  the  Mist 
and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Sunshine,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  sublime  Spirit  of  Solitude  and — 
but  that  is  an  evil  to  be  indeed  deplo- 
red— of  Sma'  Stiffs,  Be  under  no  sort 
of  alarm  fbr  Nature.  There  is  some 
talk,  it  is  true,  of  a  tunnel  through 
Cruachan  to  the  Black  Mount,  but 


the  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  it  will  be  a  great  bore.  A  joint- 
stock  company  that  imdertook  to  re- 
move Ben  Nevis,  is  beginning  to  find 
unexpected  obstructions.  Feasible  as 
we  confess  it  appeared,  the  idea  of 
draining  Loch  Lomond  has  been  re- 
linquished for  the  easier  and  more 
useful  scheme  of  converting  the  djde 
from  below  Stonebyres,  to  above  the 
Bannal^e  Fall,  into  a  canal — the  chief 
lockbemg,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
ingenious  speculators,  almost  ready- 
made  at  Corra  Linn. 

And  what  improvements  too  all 
over  the  South  Highlands  within  far 
fewer  than  these  fifty  vearsi  But 
O  think  not,  Tweddale,  that  we 
loved  thee  not  of  yore !  witii  all  the 
power  of  our  awakening  spirit  brought 
daily  into  closer  communion  with  that 
of  nature,  or  that  we  remember  not 
with  gratitude  our  solitary  wander- 
ings over  thy  bare,  still,  noiseless,  and 
so  even  in  our  boyish  days  we  some- 
times felt  them  to  be,  thy  Melancholy 
Braes !  Nothing  mournful  meets  our 
eyes  at  this  moment,  where  long  ago  we 
have  more  than  once,  we  knew  npt  why, 
sat  us  down  and  wept.  All  is  cheer- 
ful— man  has  done  his  work  in  most 
of  the  fields — ^numerously  diversified 
with  safe  inclosures,  from  the  level 
of  the  river  to  the  sloping  uplands 
sheltered  by  prosperous  plantations, 
or  the  rem^s  of  old  forests  renewing 
their  youth — and  nature  is  doing  hers 
—for  you  might  think  that  in  very 
truth  you  saw  the  braird  growing — 
and  that  after  shutting  your  eyes  for 
a  brief  space,  you  opened  them  on  a 
g^ener  surface — and  on  a  soil  more 
instinct  and  astir  with  the  spirit  of 
Spring ! 

All  the  poetry  in  Clio — ^that  is  in 
Gog — ^we  know  is  above  par — else  had 
it  not  found  admittance  either  into 
Vase  or  Pannier,  But  at  such  a  sea- 
son, and  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  our 
soul  may  be  satisfied  but  by  some 
strain  such  as  might  have  been  simg 
by  Simonides.  And  here  it  is — ^by 
AacHiEus. 


APHRODITE. 


1. 


A  spring  time  eve  illumined  wide  a  sunny  Grecian  land. 
Where  peace  was  guarded  valiantiy  by  many  a  spearman's  hand ; 
From  fiud  and  vineyard  home  returned  the  weary  peasant  crew. 
And  children  laughed  and  leapt  to  see  their  fathers  come  in  view. 
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Th0  cUftsing  twilight  dimly  fell  above  the  nnokiiig  rooft» 
The  labonrert*  eyes  dropt  heavily*  the  hoiuewiTes  left  th^  wwfib 
While  softly  flew  the  western  breeie  above  the  woode  and  ttnm§» 
But  bnoikbed  too  lo w  to  aound  amid  the  fihuabefeni*  eaay  dieaos. 

8. 
Af  on  each  lonely  sHent  hearth  the  blaze  was  flickering  loWf 
The  shaggy  wolf-dog  stretched  himself  before  the  crimson  gloWt 
And  shy  nocturnal  visitants*  and  homy-footed  PaUf 
Through  all  the  village  wandered  slow  to  guard  the  rest  of  man. 

4. 
The  moDmen  fislt  it  comfort  no  w  that  they  were  free  to  weeps 
And  in  their  musing  youthful  maids  went  snulingly  to  sleeps 
And  some  in  joyous  vision  sou^^ht  the  danee  in  flowerv  giaoefff 
And  some  a  tenderer  heart  dehghtf  unseen  in  forest  abadee. 

5. 
Yet  one  of  all  the  loveliest*  young  MyrtOj  aought  not  res^ 
But  still  the  wakeful  fancies  fed  Uiat  fluttered  m  her  breast ; 
While  *mid  the  pillared  porch  she  sat  of  her  old  sire's  abodes 
Unheeding  that  beneath  the  stars  her  zoneless  bosom  glowed* 

6. 
She  stooped  her  headf  whose  tresses  hid  her  clenched  and  tnrwhlinff  haidf 
She  felt  her  heart  swell  proudlier  than  in  its  purple  band. 
And  such  the  rippling  stir  of  life  upon  her  earnest  faoe^ 
It  seemed  a  stormy  spirit  filled  a  form  of  marble  graoe. 

7. 
''  And  let>'*  she  thought^  *'  the  poet  bear  his  sounding  lyre  and  aong^ 
And  still  through  temple^  fields  and  mart  my  tuneful  fame  prolong. 
For  if  I  but  repay  the  strain  with  word  or  look  of  praise, 
*Tis  then  the  last  of  love  and  verset,  the  first  of  slaveiy'a  dayi« 

8. 
*'  Then  with  the  boisterous  weddin|p  comes  the  dark,  nnhononied  life  | 
The  worshipt  goddess  fading  then  is  known  an  earthly  wifo  | 
And  all  the  longing  sighs  tl^t  now  in  all  his  utterance  j^y. 
But  like  a  tedious  burden  round  an  old  remembered  lay* 

9. 
f'  And  if  at  last  from  long  disdain,  and  cold  averted  eyes, 
To  other  lands  and  cities  now  the  bard  in  anguish  flies, 
To  other  springs  and  hills  and  wooda  and  ot&r  ears  tlw  these. 
My  name  in  melody  will  soundL  and  sail  on  distant  aeaa. 

10. 
*f  And  if  in  cave,  or  desert  path,  or  at  triumphal  feaat. 
The  Journeying  minstrel  sinks  in  death,  from  hopeless  toil  ralsaa^; 
Upon  his  tomb  be  this  inscribed,-*that  he  fi>r  Myrto  died ; 
And  let  his  last  lament  record  her  beauty  and  her  pride.** 

So  floVd  the  unpitying  maiden*8  thought,  when  pierced  the  lanrd  shade 
A  voice  that  struck  wUh  joy  and  dread  the  bosom  of  the  maid* 
Unseen  the  man,  but  known  how  well !  and  while  he  breath'd  a  songf 
His  harp-string  helped  with  sweeter  grief  his  overburdened  tongue. 

12, 
"  Once  more,  beloved  maid,  I  strive  to  touch  thy  frozen  ear. 
And  wake  the  hopes  so  often  chilled  upon  the  1^  of  fear. 
Once  more*  alas  I  I  seek  to  stir  a  heart  of  human  mould 
With  throbs  of  Naturals  pulse  that  has  sweet  throbbings  manifold. 

13. 
"  And  O I  bethink  thee,  icy  breast  1  how  vain  the  thought  of  pride 
Which  bids  thee  from  my  pleading  turn  in  sullenness  aside ; 
How  weak  and  cheap  a  thing  it  i^  hot  0 1  how  rich  in  good 
The  joy  of  hearts  when  each  to  each  reveals  its  fondest  mood. 

U, 
"  Ev'n  had'st  thou  given  some  rival's  head  the  flowery  wreath  of  lovf, 
Thy  scorn  of  me  mea  would  not  hate,  nor  would  the  gods  reprove. 
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lu  words  of  bitter  wrathfblness  my  grief  might  wcge  its  waji 
But  every  curse  Invoked  on  thee  would  make  my  soul  its  prey. 

16. 
^'  O !  give  me  but  one  whispered  word>  or  g«ntly  wave  thy  hand  | 
Bestow  but  this  on  him  whose  life  thy  yerr  looks  command. 
The  light  of  youth  that  gilds  thee  now  will  not  be  always  thine. 
But  thou  mayst  bid  in  deathless  song  thy  beaut's  radianee  shine. 

16. 
««  Thou  speakst  no  mild  relenting  word  t  so  part  we,  I  and  tfaoui 
To  whom  so  oft  in  misery  has  bent  my  laurelled  brow. 
The  gods  that  favour  song  and  love  inll  not  be  mocked  in  vain, 
And  higher  th^,  proud  Rock  t  than  thou  t  to  them  I  lift  my  strain.** 

17. 
The  minstrel  turned  hla  steps  away,  and  moved  with  hurrying  fbet, 
Till  past  the  slumb'rous  gloom  that  filled  the  lonely  village  street  | 
And  through  the  vale  beyond  he  fied  and  near  the  rocky  shore. 
And  climbed  the  winding  wooded  padi  that  up  the  mountain  bore* 

16. 
The  silent  stars  were  gadng  all,  the  moon  was  up  the  sky. 
And  from  below  the  tranqi^  sea  sent  measured  sounds  on  high  | 
It  broke  beneath  the  steep  ascent  where  Aphrodite*8  fane 
Appeared  a  home  of  steadfiist  calm  for  wanderers  o'er  the  main. 

10. 
And  thither  bent  the  bard  his  course,  until  the  rugged  way 
Subdued  his  desperate  recklessness  to  an  abhorr*d  delay. 
And  pausing,  'mid  his  haste,  the  thought  of  her  he  left  behind 
Brought  tears  into  hb  burning  eyes,  and  checked  his  fiercer  mind. 

20. 
Yet  soon  he  reached  the  terraced  height,  the  spot  the  Goddess  eheiOf 
Where  channeUed  pillars  round  and  strong  at  equal  spaces  rose  $ 
Above  were  graven  tablets  fair  with  gaps  of  dark  between. 
And  o'er  the  deep  receding  porch  celestisl  forms  were  scMi. 

21. 
And  soon  he  gained  tiie  maible  steps  before  the  abode  divine. 
And  soon  he  oped  the  braien  doors  and  sank  within  the  shrine  | 
*Twa8  dusk,  and  chill,  and  noiseless  all,  and  scarce  amid  the  shade 
He  saw  the  form  of  her  whose  might  can  give  the  hopeless  aid. 

22. 
'*  And  why,**  he  cried,  *'  O  Goddess  dread,  must  worshippers  ef  the^ 
'Mid  all  on  earth  the  most  despised,  most  miserable  be  7 
O !  hast  thou  not  the  strength  to  save,  or  art  thou  then  indeed 
Too  cold  and  too  averse  a  power  to  succour  mortal  need  ? 

28. 
"  And  is  it  false  what  oft  was  said  in  days  of  old  renown. 
What  hymn  and  lay  so  loud  proclaim  in  camp,  and  field,  and  town, 
That  thou,  a  bounteous  arbitress,  wilt  hear  when  mourners  caU, 
Delightest  most  in  man's  delight,  and  sendest  bliss  to  all  ? 

24. 
"  By  thee,  as  tale  and  history  tell,  and  sculptured  marble  grey, 
And  oracle  and  festal  rite,  surviving  men's  decay ; 
By  thee  all  things  are  beautiful,  and  peaceable,  and  strong. 
And  joy  from  every  throe  is  bom,  and  mercy  conquers  wrong. 

26. 
"  Thy  birth,  O !  Goddess,  kind  and  smooth,  was  from  the  sunny  sea, 
The  crystal  blue  and  milky  foam  in  brightness  cradled  thee ; 
From  uiee  all  fairest  things  have  light,  which  they  to  men  impart. 
Then  whence  arise  the  pangs  and  storms  that  reiMl  the  lover's  he^  f 

96. 
*Twas  thus  the  sorrowing  bard  addressed  that  presence  blind  and  dipii 
Startling  the  visionary  space  that  had  no  help  for  him ; 
But  then  he  raised  in  haste  his  eyes,  for  lo !  a  sudden  ray 
Around  the  Goddess  cast  a  light,  her  own  peculiar  day. 
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27. 
A  liTiog  form  behold  she  stoocU  of  more  than  gcnlptored  giaeel 
The  high  immortal  Queen  from  heaven*  the  calm  Olympian  &ce  ! 
Eyes  pure  from  human  tear  or  smile,  that  glad  and  rule  the  earth. 
And  limbs  whose  garb  of  golden  air  was  Daim*s  primeval  birth ! 

28. 
With  tones  like  music  of  a  lyre,  continuous^  piercing,  low. 
The  sovran  lips  began  to  speak,  spoke  on  in  liquid  flow. 
It  8eem*d  the  distant  Ocean's  voice  brought  near  and  shaped  to  speech. 
But  breathing  with  a  sense  beyond  what  words  of  man  may  reach. 

29. 
**  Weak  child !     Not  I  the  puny  power  thy  wish  would  have  me  be» 
A  rose*leaf  floating  with  the  wind  upon  a  summer  sea. 
If  such  thou  needst,  go  range  the  fields,*  and  hunt  the  gilded  fly. 
And  when  it  mounts  above  thy  head,  then  lay  thee  down  and  die. 

30. 
<'  The  spells  which  rule  in  earth  and  stars  each  mightiest  thought  that  lives. 
Are  stronger  than  the  kiss  a  child  in  sudden  fancy  gives. 
They  cannot  change,  or  fail,  or  &de,  nor  deign  o*er  aught  to  sway 
Too  weak  to  suffer  and  to  strive,  and  tired  while  stUl  'tis  day. 

31. 
**  And  thou  with  better  wisdom  learn  the  ancient  lore  to  scan. 
Which  tells  that  first  in  Ocean's  breast  my  rule  o*er  all  be^an  ; 
And  know  that  not  in  breathless  noon  upon  the  glassy  mam 
The  power  was  bom  that  taught  the  world  to  hail  her  endless  reign. 

32. 
<'  The  winds  were  loud,  the  waves  were  high,  in  drear  eclipse  the  sun 
Was  crouched  within  the  caves  of  heaven,  and  light  had  scarce  begun. 
The  Earth's  green  front  lay  drowned  below,  and  Death  and  Chaos  fought. 
O'er  all  the  tumult  vast  of  things  not  yet  to  utterance  brought. 

33. 
''  'Twas  then  that  spoke  the  fateM  voice,  and  *mid  the  huge  uproar. 
Above  the  dark  I  sprang  to  life,  a  good  unhoped  before. 
My  tresses  waved  along  the  sky,  and  stars  leapt  out  around. 
And  Earth  beneath  my  feet  arose,  and  hid  the  pale  profound. 

34. 
''  A  lamp  amid  the  night,  a  feast  that  ends  the  strife  of  war, 
A  spring  that  bursts  in  desert  sand,  in  storm  a  guiding  star, 
'Mid  wrath  and  hate  a  poet's  voice,  or  woman's  pleading  tone, 
Whate*er  of  good  brought  forth  from  HI  makes  aching  hearts  its  own  ; 

35. 
'^  All  these  are  mine,  and  mine  the  bliss  that  comes  to  breasts  in  wo. 
And  fills  with  wine  Uie  cup  that  once  with  tears  was  made  to  flow. 
Nor  doubt  thou  more  the  nelp  that  comes  from  Aphrodite's  sway  ; 
But  know  that  wisdom  ever  prompts  the  bard's  religious  lay." 

36. 
With  lulled  and  peaceful  sense  the  youth  upon  the  marble  floor 
Reclined  his  head,  nor  wist  he  how  his  bosom's  pangs  were  o'er. 
Beneath  the  statue's  graven  base  he  sank  in  happy  rest. 
But  visions  plain  as  noonday  truth  came  swifUy  o'er  his  breast. 

37. 
For  in  the  umnoving  body's  trance,  when  ear  and  eye  are  still. 
The  mind  prophetic  wakes  and  yearns,  and  moulds  the  unconscious  will ; 
The  calm  and  throbless  heart  is  near  the  steadfast  Heart  of  AU, 
And  sights  denied  to  outward  view  obey  the  spirit's  call. 

38. 
The  radiant  Goddess  changed  her  look  of  clear  and  mild  control, 
A  gloomy  fury  seem'd  she  now,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  soul. 
With  furrowed  face  and  deadly  glance  like  storm  she  swept  away. 
And  still  the  Minstrel  saw  the  fiend  pursuing  swift  her  prey. 

39. 
And  now  she  reached  the  chamber  fair,  the  ancient  home's  recess. 
Where  wearied  Myrto  lay  asleep  hi  dreamy  restlessness. 
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The  lover  saw  the  grieshr  sprite  beside  her  conch  appear. 

And  but  for  power  that  neld  him  fast  he  would  haye  shrieked  in  fear. 

40. 
The  thoughts  whhin  the  rirgin-heart  took  shapes  that  he  could  spell, 
liike  pictures  Tisible  and  clear  the  maiden's  tale  they  tell ; 
And  Doubt  is  there,  and  Pride,  and  Love  in  fluctuating  stir. 
And  many  a  memory  of  him,  and  songs  he  framed  for  her. 

41. 
The  fair  brow  quivers  fast  and  oft,  the  smooth  lips  work  and  wane. 
And  hand,  and  cheek,  and  bosom  thriU,  and  writhe  as  if  in  pahn ; 
And  then  in  wan  dismay  she  wakes,  and  sees  beside  her  bed 
The  spectral  ghasUiness  whose  gaze  fills  all  the  air  with  dread. 

42. 
She  starts,  and  screams^'*  O I  spare  me,  spare !  I  know  thy  torments  well. 
To  punish  fierce  insatiate  Pride  tnou  com'st  to  me  from  HeU. 
FoigiTe,  beloved  I  return  from  death  I  and  soon  thou  shalt  avow. 
That  she  whose  scorn  was  once  so  cold  can  love  no  less  than  thou. 

43. 
"  But  O !  dark  demon,  if  in  yain  I  pray  the  gods  for  aid. 
Swift  let  me  join  my  vanished  love  m  thy  domain  of  shade ; 
And  take  these  horrid  eyes  away,  so  pitiless  and  hard, 
I  cannot  bear  the  looks  that  oft  I  bent  upon  the  bard." 

44. 
She  turned  and  hid  her  tearful  face,  and  sighs  convulsive  rose. 
And  broke  the  charm  that  chained  the  youth  in  motionless  repose. 
But  still  with  waking  ear  he  caught  the  groans  of  Myrto*s  pain. 
For  she  herself  before  him  lay  within  the  sacred  fane. 

45. 
He  clasped  her  quick,  and  held  her  dose  upon  his  bounding  breast. 
With  tears  and  kisses  warm*d  her  cheek,  and  knew  that  he  was  blest. 
And  now  the  maid  forgiveness  asked,  now  upward  looked  and  smiled. 
And  firmlier  knit  by  sorrow  past,  their  hearts  were  reconciled. 

46. 
The  golden  sun  sublime  arose  and  filled  the  shrine  with  day. 
The  ear^  in  beauty  opened  wide,  and  green  the  valley  lay ; 
Divinely  bright  the  Goddess  glowed  amid  the  purpled  ur. 
And  looked  with  gracious  eyes  benign  on  those  aaoriog  there. 

*<  That  atnin  we  heard  was  of  a  higher  ed    most    elementary,    and   because 

mood"—  strongly  a£fecting  the   senses,  what 

and    places    Archaeus    among   The  seem  least  to  require  any  cultivation 

Posts  or  England.  'of  mind  or  aid  of  thought  to  make 

What  art  Thou,  O  Beauty!  and  them  felt.  Suchisthebeauty  of  ablue 

what  meaneth  thy  Bard,  Wordsworth  and  radiant  sky — a  sunset  rich  in  the 

the  Divine,  in  saying,  "  Thou  pitchest  gorgeous  hues  of  a  thousand  painted 

thy  Tents  before  him  }**  clouds — ^the  splendour  of  the  noctur- 

But  instead  of  being  poetical  let  us  nal  heavens,  green  valleys,  with  their 

be  philosophical,  or  both,  and  sitting  clear  bright  waters,  and  the  luxuri- 

on  this  mossy  stump,  sofi  as  velvet,  ance  of  summer  woods — snows  shi- 

and   with    "  withered   boughs   gro-  ning  in  the  sunlight — the  still  calm 

tesque,*'  like  an  arm»chair,  imagine  glittering  ocean.  In  these  and  similar 

ourselves  for  a  moment  a  rural  Dean  instances  which  may  be  distinguished, 

lecturing  to  a  fixed-eyed  audience  of  forthe  elementary  nature  of  some  of  the 

the  youth  of  both  sexes,  showing  us  principal  feelings  involved  in  them,  as 

what  we  would  discourse  on  in  tiieir  well  as  for  the  earliness  and  the  univer- 

faces  and  in  their  eyes.                       '  sality  with  which  they  are  felt,  there  is 

Let  us  take,  our  dear  audience,  in  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  a  very 

the  first  place,  as  examples  of  Beauty,  vivid  affection  of  the  sense  of  sight, 

some  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  which  such  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 

are  universally  felt— those  which  are  from    the    earliest    observation   wo 

found  in  the  great  appearances  of  Na-  are   able   to    make,    is   a   primary 

ture..HU)d  pf  these  if  tat  may  be  call-  pleasure,  wdepeadent  of  all  associ- 
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atioiiy  dther  by  the  Tivid  imprsttkni 
of  the  organ  itielfi  or  by  the  ▼ind  exei- 
tation  immediately  and  necessarily  car- 
ried into  the  sidrit  itaeU;  which  is  call- 
ed up  into  a  state  of  animated  aenaat^ 
lity — ^the  pieasore  of  light  in  all  ita 
Tarions  modifications.  And  in  all 
such  casesj  this  first  Yirid  sensnons 
delight  is  nnited^  it  is  to  be  observed, 
with  Tcry  ezpanaiTB  oonceptiona  of 
the  souL  That  primary  pleasure  of 
the  mere  sensitive  being  in  light,  and 
brightness,  and  beautiful  colour,  has 
been,  firom  the  beghmmg^  continually 
nourished  and  heightened  by  their 
union  with  the  great  objects  and  w- 
pearances  of  Nature,  with  the  whole 
activity  of  the  living  spirit.  Light  is 
to  us  life,  and  darkness  the  extinction 
of  life.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  this  deep  feeling  of  our  animation, 
not  in  the  sentient  body  alone,  but  in 
the  spirit,  connected  at  every  moment 
with  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
light,  and  with  all  the  vital  influences 
t^Lt  flow  with  it  upon  the  earth,  has 
become  so  blended  with  it  in  our  con- 
ception, that  it  has,  on  this  account,  a 
strong  power  over  the  emotion,  and 
even  the  affection  of  our  souls.  Do  we 
not  lament  even  death  as  a  parting 
from  the  light  of  day  ?  This  simple, 
primary,  and  inevitable  influence,  to 
which  every  living  spirit  is  subject, 
enters  essentially  into  the  feelings  we 
are  now  considering,  and  makes  the 
presence  of  light  in  itself,  and  in  all  it 
shows  of  colour,  beautiful  to  our  eyes. 
This,  then,  is  an  elementaiy  concep- 
tion and  feeling  of  beauty,  which  seems 
prepared  for  us  by  the  hand,  and 
in  the  midit  of  the  primary  blessings 
of  Nature,  in  a  manner  independent 
of  any  cultivation  of  our  minds,  and 
carried  as  it  were  irr^istibly  into  the 
Tery  heart  of  our  sentient  being.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  observable  that  these  emo- 
tions, thus  deep-laid  in  our  very  living 
sensibility,  have  in  such  instances  as 
those  which  we  have  now  selected  as 
examples  of  visible  beauty,  an  immedi- 
ate and  deeply  blended  connexion  with 
some  important  feelings  which  may  be 
called  of  a  spiritual  kind. 

For  these  shows  of  light  and  colour 
are  spread  over  the  infinitude  of  Na^ 
ture,  over  Earth  and  Sky ;  and  are 
disclosed  to  us  from  orbs  which  are 
the  most  remote  and  wonderful  ob- 
jects on  which  we  can  look.  This 
most  earoansive  feeling  of  our  soul, 
that  of  boundless  space^  mixed  with 


wonder  at  the  mysteiy  of  power  h 
these  beings,  and  in  the  whole  fiinx 
of  nature,  concurs  with  the  TiTid  af. 
faction  of  delighted  sense ;  tod  tins 
our  whole  being,  that  whish  h  mait 
deep  and  spiritiudj  and  that  vhieb  b 
sentient  in  the  living  frani^  ii  uihed 
in  the  feeling  of  such  beauty  in  thoe 
great  avpearanees.  These  sr  ds. 
ments  of  an  emotion  entirdy  Mem 
fipom  those  pleasoies  wfaieh  an  ^ 
rived  by  assomation  from  a  dkeetnd 
conscious  reference  to  the  past:  for 
though  the  past  has  been  neecmrj 
indoMl,  to  form  then^iitto  its  prM 
canaeity  of  sneh  feelings,  then  ii  m 
reterence  in  the  mind  whatever  to  & 
past,  or  to  any  thoughts  penonal  to 
itself.  These  great  and  beautifUip. 
pearanoes,  at  ono^  as  soon  astbeyui 
beheld,  invade  the  Soul  with  a  nddiE 
emotion  of  ddight,  in  wMehthe^Kea 
to  carry  all  their  power  of  beauty  ic 
their  immediate  presence :  then  is  k 
knowledge  of  time  gone  by  to  vfaid 
these  feelings  hare  reference,  orfroi 
which  they  may  hare  their  dnitatiofl: 
but  in  the  more  glorious  appeanoces 
of  this  kind  that  are  revealed  to  i& 
the  soul  is  swallowed  np,  entraoeed, 
and  lost  in  the  eonseiousneBB  of  ib 
mere  beholding. 

By  the  various  Cultivation  of  tbe 
Mind  in  other  kinds  of  Beanty,  li 
vancing.in  high  and  refined  Intel- 
lectual Perception,  exercising  itseb' 
in  the  pure  delight  of  Moral  en- 
templation,  and  conversant  with  aQ 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  the  lap- 
piest  spirits  of  men  have  snatched  frcni 
decay,  and  praserred  in  tbe  vorki  i 
their  inspired  and  delightful  AitBr- 
bv  all  this  various  CultivatioD)  tk 
Mind  seems  to  have  opened  up  isit' 
self  new  Capacitiee  of  admiratioD  lofi 
love : — and  when  it  returns  to  eootem- 
plate  that  Nature,  on  which  it  race 
looked  in  simple  and  untatored  joji 
it  now  finds  a  worid  spread  ont  io  in- 
finite adaptation  for  its  passionate  feel- 
ing, and  for  its  earnest,  solemn  Mediti- 

from  the  surface  of  the  Earth*  gw- 
ing  and  enclosing  the  r^onsof  bfr 
man  habitation,  in  the  rivers  thatea- 
brace  and  divide  the  land,  hi  aeai  tin! 
flow  around  iU  in  all  the  variation 
and  adomings  of  the  Earth,  vale»  sod 
champaign,  and  wide-skirting  woodi) 
and  m  the  overhanglhg  fSkjf-^^ 
sees  a  worid  over  iriiich  a  spirit  nsf 
range  in  the  night  of  itsjoyigitho^ 
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lug  heavenly  thought  from  terretlriil 
seenesy  and  drawing  in  from  all  $ip^ 
pearances  and  voices  aronnd,  the 
breath  of  adoration.  DeMgbt  and 
love  now  come  to  him  no  longer  nn« 
mingled  with  intelligence.  He  sees 
in  all  the  forms  of  things  charaoters 
that  speak  to  him  of  Wisdom,  Good- 
nes8»  and  Power.  It  is  not  that  in 
eveiy  moment  of  delight  breathed  from 
the  beauty  of  nature  there  is  a  con- 
scious raerence  to  the  design  of  its 
benign  Creator,— But  this  eonvietion 
is  habitual  and  pervading:  and  the 
mysterious  principle  of  life  in  all  things 
around  us  is  not  more  universally  pre* 
sent  to  the  human  mind  than  the  de* 
lighted  gratitude  with  which  it  is  re- 
cognised. When  Milton  describes  the 
sorrow  of  our  first  Parents  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  Paradise,  he  makes 
the  lamentation  m  Adam  snblime,  by 
the  regret  that  he  must  no  more  inha- 
bit scenes  hallowed  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  God. 
X  This  most  siBicU  me,  thai  departing 

hence. 
Am  from  his  laoe  I  shall  be  Ud,  deprived 
His  blened  connt*nance ;  here  1  eotdd  fre- 
quent 
'With  worship  pUce  by  place  ^rtoe  he 
voochsafd 
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PrMSnei  ditfale»  aad  to  toy  ions  relate. 
On  tids  nooBt  be  l^pemd,  nnder  this 

tree 
Stood  viiible^-amoBg  these  pines  his  yoice 
I  beard-— hem  with  Urn  at  this  fountain 

talked; 
So  many  gratefol  altan  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  atone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory. 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and 

flowers : 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  ahall   I 

seek 
ffis     bright    appearances,     or    footstep 

trace?" 

But  m  this  nether  world  these  bright 
appearances  are  to  be  traced  now,  as 
they  were  hoi  the  happy  youth  of  the 
Earth :  And  if  the  beauty  of  the  ma^ 
terial  world  is  then  most  beautiful, 
when  sneh  footsteps  are  seen  by  the 
hmnan  soul,  the  Earth  now  with  all 
the  fierce  agencies  that  have  been  let 
loose  to  trample  over  it,  is  a  Para- 
dise still,  to  those  whose  spirit  knows 
how  to  enjoy  it. 

Whose  spfait  knows  how  to  enjoy 
H!  Whoare  they?  and  bow  must  they 
live?  Again  hear  Archeeus.  You 
will  not  think  of  eottnting  the  cou- 
pleti. 


VflOtrOBTS  tS  RHTlfS. 

Swim  through  the  waves  of  Tune  and  ne*er  despair. 
But  lift  thy  head  and  breathe  eternal  ahr. 

The  only  hopes  for  ever  doom'd  to  know 
A  false  event  are  thoae  that  aim  too  low. 

Who  has  not  known  some  moments  rich  as  vears. 
May  wctdi  an  hour-glass,  not  belM^d  the  spheres. 

No  holier  truth  has  reached  us  from  above 
Than  tUs,«-Love  errs  not  but  by  want  of  Love. 

Who  knows  how  various  Thoughts  one  Will  express. 
Blames  no  man*s  fidth  except  for  faithlessness. 

Material  Time  but  numbers  grains  of  wheat. 
While  Heavenly  Time  feels  Nature's  pulses  beat. 

The  dreamer's  world  of  vain  inactive  bliss 
Were  heli  to  hhn  whom  Duty  sways  in  this. 

How  many  joys  that  crowds  insatiate  ouafi^. 
Are  shows  as  empty  as  an  actor's  laugn. 

Thou  canst  not  do  the  thing  thou  wonldst,  no  doubt : 
Could  we  do  all  we  would  life's  task  were  out. 

For  strength  and  not  for  fear,  O  !  Man,  is  given 
The  upward  sense  that  lifts  thy  soul  to  Heaven. 
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0 1  Grods  of  Greece>  beheld  no  more  on  high. 
Though  ye  are  set  your  light  still  paints  the  sky. 

The  much  we  try  proclaims  our  future  hope» 
The  little  we  perform^  our  present  scope. 

How  sad  if  stars  adorned  our  dwelling's  dorne^ 
Not  showed  beyond  its  roof  a  boundless  home. 

As  blows  the  wind  we  needs  must  trim  the  sail ; 
But  still  *tu  ours  to  tack  against  the  gale. 

Had  Judas  been  a  fiend  all  scorn  and  hate. 
He  had  not  died  in  wo  but  liyed  eUte. 

No  face  all  ugly  e'er  was  seen  on  earth ; 
No  heart  all  enl  e'er  from  Eve  had  birUi> 

The  steersman  Will  pursues  the  course  it  ought. 
Consulting  still  the  compass-cutl  of  Thought. 

Sweet  stream  I  thou  hastenest  on  in  youthful  pride. 
Nor  heed*st  thy  hastening  tow*rd  the  salt-sea  tide. 

High  task,  to  make  at  once  and  read  the  story 
That  punts  itself  in  Life's  fair  allegory  I 

Some  homr  will  needs  in  cTery  face  disclose 
The  Best  and  Worst  that  any  ever  shows. 

The  torch  by  bunung  must  no  doubt  expire. 
But  dying  need  not  set  the  house  on  fire. 

Ah  t  Woman,  ill  those  hands  thy  worth  repay. 
That  seek  with  plumes  of  Men  to  make  thee  gay. 

The  subtlest  gallant  e*er  in  mask  concealed    ' 
Is  Love— by  most  disguises  best  revealed. 

Full  oft  in  wrinkled  forehead  Saturnine, 
All  Jove  and  Venus  dwell  with  glow  divine. 

Fair  Time  of  Youth !  your  blossom's  dearest  praise 
Is  from  the  hope  fulfilled  in  Autumn's  days. 

How  much  had  Man's  whole  aim  and  life  been  less. 
Would  Luther  but  have  chuiged  his  No !  to  Yes ! 

Who  nothing  Great  behind  the  small  divines. 
Thinks  Great  events  are  hung  on  smallest  lines. 

Some  seeing  God  in  Jesus  crucified. 

Think  Faith  dares  own  his  love  in  nought  beside. 

Drear  thought  that  all  the  work  Man*s  life  can  have 
Is  but  to  bear  his  coflin  tow'rd  his  grave. 

"  Is  but  ft)  bear  his  coffin  towards  his  grave!"  Yonder  come  the  three 
bright  boys  bounding  in  their  glee— they  will  assist  us  in  hanging  on  our  back 
Our  Two  Panniers— for  none  can  bear  our  burthen  for  us— and  we  shall 
pass  a  cheerful  evening  in  our  lodgings  in  LessuddeUr 
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Wb  think  of  England  with  even 
more  than  the  feelings  which  every 
man  of  honour  applies  to  the  countrv 
that  gare  him  birth.  We  think  proud- 
ly>  jret  not  from  national  pride ;  reve- 
rentially, yet  not  from  the  reverence 
due  to  the  purest  institutions  on  earth; 
ardently,  yet  still  less  from  the  illus- 
trious recollections  which  throng  upon 
us  in  every  retrospect  of  her  annals, 
than  from  the  still  more  glowing  con- 
templations which  rise  in  what^e  well 
believe  to  be  the  magnificent  and  un- 
limited future  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  rapid  growth  of  British  power 
during  the  last  century,  the  sudden  in- 
fluence which  gave  her  Ck>uncii8  the 
virtual  direction  of  Europe,  the  extra- 
ordinary extension  of  her  actual  terri- 
tory by  the  conquest  of  India,  the 
colonization  of  the  Canadas,  and  the 
settlement  of  New  Holland,  constitu« 
ting  the  virtual  annexation  of  three  vast 
regions,  equivalent  to  three  mighty 
empires ;  the  whole  scene  of  prosperi- 
ty crowned  by  the  most  unexpected, 
effective,  and  brilliant  triumphs  by 
land  and  sea  given  to  any  people  within 
European  memory,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  being  accounted  for  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  Provi- 
dence especially  determined  to  fxalt 
England.  But  determinations  from 
such  a  source  are  for  higher  objects 
than  to  pamper  national  vanity.  They 
are  essentuUly  for  great  purposes  of 
divine  benevolence.  If  England  has 
been  invested  with  a  giant's  strength, 
it  is  that  this  strength  may  be  in  re- 
serve for  some  application  of  good 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  no  in- 
ferior  means.  Her  sudden  and  match- 
less accession  of  faculties  for  moving 
the  earth  has  been  unquestionably  fur- 
nished for  objects  which  demanded 
that  accession ;  and  though  England, 
like  Israel,  may  thwart  or  even  fatally 
defeat,  by  obstinacy,  prejudice,  or  cor- 
ruption, the  illustrious  office  to  which 
she  is  thus  delegated,  we  have  the 
fullest  warrant,  from  both  history  and 
the  natural  operation  of  human  causes, 
that  her  office  is  illustrious,  that  she 


has  before  her  a  nobler  task  than  any 
that  she  has  ever  sustained,  and  that, 
however  she  may  have  suffered  obsta^ 
des  to  gather  in  her  path  for  the  time, 
by  a  weak  Government,  an  unpurpos- 
ed legislature,  or  the  agency  of  a  blind, 
furious  and  malignant  faction  in  the 
control  of  her  councils,  she  has  only 
to  make  a  new  effort  of  her  innate  vi- 
gour for  the  full  resumption  of  the 
supremacy  to  which  she  nas  been  so 
palpably  called  bv  the  great  Disposer 
of  diadems.  Of  the  notion  of  this  high 
duty,  we  may  still  have  but  imperfect 
conceptions ;  but  its  outline  mar  be 
conjectured.  The  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope requires  a  new  moral  and  politi- 
cal education ;  the  principles  of  Go- 
vernment are  evidently  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  new  examination  in  every 
kingdom.  The  principles  of  religion 
are,  with  equal  evidence,  about  to  be- 
come the  great  enquiries  of  mankind. 
The  sudden  and  extraordinary  power 
of  population,  the  increased  influence 
of  the  multitude  consequent  upon  this 
increase  of  their  numbers,  the  more 
direct  appeal  of  all  the  ^turbers  of 
settled  government  to  the  multitude 
a^  the  results  of  both,  point  to  a  new 
series  of  public  questions,  of  political 
impressions,  and  of  national  mmgers, 
the  whole  attended  with  a  national 
good,  of  a  kind  to  which  the  tardy  ex- 
perience of  our  forefathers  has  pro- 
bably afforded  no  precedent ;  provided 
we  shall  exhibit  snfficient  wisdom, 
constancy,  and  virtue  to  stand  the 
trial.  That  in  all  the  great  contro- 
versies of  good  and  evU  in  Europe 
England  is  destined  to  take  the  lead, 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  question. 
She  is  already  involved  in  tne  com- 
mencement of  a  struggle  between  Pro- 
testantism and  Popery,  which  can  be 
regarded  only  as  preliminary  to  the 
renewed  trial  of  the  Scriptures  against 
superstition  throughout  the  world. 
Out  of  this  other  topics  and  trials  will 
spring,  and  out  of  all,  not  improbably, 
moral  triumphs  for  England  still  more 
distinguished  than  those  which  have 
already  crowned  her  in  the  field. 
The  recollections  of  the  French 
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War  are  among  the  most  animating 
that  belong  to  the  history  of  our  coon* 
try  ;  the  strong  necessity  which  com- 
pelled its  commencement,  the  vigour 
with  which  it  was  sustained,  and  the 
▼ast  and  permanent  successes  by  which 
it  was  concluded,  place  it  as  much  be- 
yond all  rivalry  as  it  was  beyond  all 
example.  The  merits  of  the  fleet  and 
army  l^  which  those  great  results  were 
achieved  have  been  long  acknowledg- 
ed bvthe  gratitude  of  the  nation  ;  but 
she  nas  yet  to  commemorate  by  dis* 
tinct  narratives  those  services  of  the 
two  leading  branches  of  our  force,  and 
to  record  pe  separate  services  of  their 
chief  corns,  for  the  honour  of  our  age 
and  for  the  emulation  of  posterity. 

In  the  instance  of  the  British  fleett 
some  advances  to  this  object  have  been 
made.  The  lives  of  Nelson,  St  Vin- 
centf  and  other  eminent  men  have 
been  given  to  the  public.^  At  present 
an  individual  is  commissioned  by  the 
Horse- Guards  to  give  detailed  narra- 
tives of  the  regiments  of  the  British  ar- 
my;  butthe  work  proceeds  too  tardilv  to 
gratify  the  national  feelings.  A  work  ai 
uat  order  also  should  be  adoj^ted  on  the 
largest  scale ;  it  should  be  given  to  the 
public  in  a  shape  worthy  of  the  nation : 
the  ablest  military  authorship  should 
be  combined  for  the  purpose  ;  it  should 
be  illustrated  with  evexj  necessary 
plan  and  every  appropriate  omamefit^ 
and  given  to  the  public  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  public  pride  in  the 
character  of  the  British  soldiery.  W  hat 
it  should  not  be  is  equally  obvious; 
it  should  not  be  a  mere  extract  from 
the  records  of  the  Wars  ;  it  should  not 
be  a  dr^  detail  of  quarters,  changes,  or 
campaigns;  it  should  not  exclude  traits 
of  individual  talent,  intrepidity,  and 
success  s  it  should  not  he  a  starved, 
meagre,  and  parsimonious  muster-roU 
of  regimental  movements^  ^t  a  great 
performance^  in  which  every  memora- 
ble action  of  the  regiment,  and  even 
every  memorable  act  of  the  individual^ 
should  be  recorded*  In  these  obser- 
vations we  desire  to  b^  understood  as 
not  making  any  invidiona  reference  to 
the  works  which  are  anaoimced  as  is- 
suing from  authority  s  we  are  merely 
desirous  that  so  fine  an  opportunity  w 
illustrating  the  national  annals  should 
not  be  thrown  away»  whioh  it  will  be, 
if  in  any  degree  cramped  by  either 
official  forms  or  affected  economy.  On 
sueh  oceastons  the  most  liberal  expen-i 
diture  is  the  true  economy,  cmd  (he 
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impulse  given  to  a  single  regiment  in 
the  day  of  battle,  by  the  knowledge 
that  its  services  would  be  amply  re- 
corded, might  be  worth  ten  tim^  the 
expenditure,  however  largeandlibe^. 

The  importance  of  establishing  na- 
Uonal  records  of  military  service  has 
been  already  acknowledged  by  the 
European  Governments.  lmme<fiately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  Ring  of  Spain  appointed  a 
commission  of  general  officers  to  draw 
up  authentic  statements  of  every  event 
or  the  war ;  but  this  work,  when  it 
had  alread v  proceeded  to  some  length, 
was  impedea,  if  not  altogether  stop- 
ped, by  the  convulsions  of  that  unhap* 
py  countnr.  In  Prussia  we  believe 
that  a  umilar  publication  is  in  pro- 
gress ;  it  remains  now  for  England  to 
follow  the  example.  We  should  ob- 
serve that,  in  proposing  such  a  work 
on  the  largest  national  scale»  we  are 
aware  that  this  would  be  only  for  our 
libraries,  but  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  publislung  the  more  material 
parts  of  the  regimental  achievements 
as  would  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  humblest  purchaser,  and  reader 
them  manuals  for  the  soldier. 

A  few  years  after  the  reduction  of 
the  well-known  and  gallant  German 
Legion  in  1816,  three  distii^raished  of- 
ficers of  the  corps,  Msjor- General  Sir 
George  Julius  Hartmann,  of  the  Ha- 
noverian Artillery;  Colonel  Geoige 
Baring,  of  the  Hanoverian  Grenadier 
Guards ;  and  Colonel  Von  LinsLogen, 
Adjutant- General  to  the  Hanoverian 
Cavalry,  determined  on  writing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Legion,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  performance.  This 
was  subsequently  interrupted  by  dr- 
ciunstanees.  After  the  lapse  ofrean 
it  has  been  undertaken  by  Major 
Beamish,  who,  well  acquainted  with 
the  corps  and  the  country*  residing 
for  some  time  in  Hanover  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  collecting  satisfactory 
materials,  obtaining  them  from  the 
highest  authorities  and  urged  to  their 
publication  by  indiriduaU  solidtous 
for  the  honour  of  the  L^on*  has  pro- 
duced the  highly  interesting  volumes 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
general  view.  The  eondition  of  Ha- 
nover has  always  been  anomaloas 
since  the  aocession  of  the  Brunswick 
line  to  the  British  throne.  Scarcely 
to  be  called  an  independent  state,  yet 
evidently  not  whculy  dependent  on 
£nglana,  it  b«d  «U  too  «TUi  of  ft  j 
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resident  soYereign^  without  the  adran- 
ta^es  of  English  connexion.  The  old 
laws,  the  formal  habits,  the  disabili- 
ties, and  the  poTerty  of  the  country 
remained  unchanged,  and  while  the 
humblest  colony  of  England  was  gain- 
ing^ yearly  in  opulence,  population,  and 
power,  Hanover  continued  in  the|  same 
degree  of  moral  sterility  to  which  it  has 
been  so  largely  condemned  by  nature. 
But  it  possessed  some  counterrail- 
ing  advantages  of  no  common  order 
on  the  Continent — a  brave  people,  re- 
markably attached  to  their  country 
and  loyal  to  their  sovereign — a  nation- 
al character  remarkably  free  from  the 
stains  of  revolt,  turbulence,  and  fickle- 
ness— private  manners  pure,  at  least 
compared  with  the  general  standard 
of  Continental  habits — and  an  honest 
and  simple  temperament,  adapted,  if 
not  for  great  public  distinction,  for 
much  personal  happiness. 

The  national  qualities  were  'to  be 
severely  tried. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul,  declared  his  inten- 
tion  of  seizing  upon  Hanover  as  a 
menace  to  Englana.  He  had  already 
shown  he  had  regarded  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  but  as  a  truce.  He  had  bro- 
ken through  all  its  stipulations,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  augmenting  his 
territory  and  of  forcing  Europe  into 
war  once  more.  During  the  short  in- 
terval of  peace  he  had  seized  on  the 
crown  of  Italy,  contrary  to  all  stipu- 
lations ;  insolentiy  demanded  the  recep- 
tion of  French  authorities  in  all  the 
British  ports,  who  would  have  been 
nothing  but  official  spies;  and  while 
he  was  in  the  notorious  act  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Malta.  The 
British  Government  at  length,  awaken- 
'  ed  by  this  insolence,  had  stopt  short 
in  its  concessions.  Napoleon  instant- 
ly sent  an  army  to  the  Dorders  of  Ha- 
nover, and  threatened  to  invade  it  as 
the  dominion  of  the  Kinff  of  England 
unless  Malta  was  ipstantly  abandoned. 
The  threat  of  the  Hanoverian  inva- 
sion was  demonstrably  against  all  the 
laws  of  nations,  for  Hanover  was  nc^ 
a  province  of  England  but  of  the 
German  empire.  The  character  of 
the  King  as  Elector  of  Hanover  was 
recognised,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  encu 
pire,  as  whoUy  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Sovereign  of  England,  and  this 
construction  wasso  universally  known* 
ih«t  it  If  M  npt  sierdy  i^t^d  qpan  by 


all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  but 
was  formally  recognised  even  by  Re- 
publican Francci  which,  in  1795,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  ac- 
knowledged his  neutrality  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  while  it  was  at  war  with  him 
as  King  of  Great  Britain.  And  the 
reason  of  the  distinction  was  obvious. 
The  interests  of  Hanover  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  interests  of  England, 
Engknd  derived  no  help  from  Hano- 
ver, and  to  punish  her  for  the  hostili- 
ties of  England  would  be  only  to 
bring  war  into  Germany,  spread  its 
miseries  without  a  cause,  and  punish 
an  innocent  people  for  hostilities  which 
they  could  not  restrain,  from  which 
they  could  gain  nothing,  and  in 
which  they  hs^  no  share. 

But  those  were  considerations  which 
could  have  no  weight  with  the  habi- 
tual perfidy  and  tyranny  of  Napoleon. 
He  threw  an  army  into  the  country, 
and  followed  up  this  act  of  violence 
by  a  succession  of  artifices,  almost  too 
low  even  for  the  name  of  political 
treachery,  but  fully  deserving  of  all  tiie 
disgust  that  belongs  to  sharping  and 
swindling.  Without  an  ofience  ofiTer- 
ed,  or  the  slightest  ground  being  laid 
for  invasion,  the  French  army,  under 
Mortier,  marched  into  Hanover  in 
May  1803.  The  army  of  the  Elec- 
torate, wholly  unprepared  for  defence, 
and  unaccountably  abandoned  by  the 
Electoral  Ministry,  entered  into  a 
.  Convention  with  the  French  General, 
by  which  they  were  to  engage  not  to 
serve  against  France  during  the  war, 
unless  regularly  exchanged  for  French 
prisoners.  The  forts,  artillery,  and 
military  stores  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  French ;  the  French  cavalry  to  be 
remounted  by  Hanover;  and  the  reve- 
nues and  electoral  domains  to  be  gi- 
ven up  to  their  administration.  The 
Convention  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
approbation  of  the  French  Consul. 
This  transaotion  took  place  at  Sublin- 
gen,  June  8, 1803. 

The  fair  way  of  acting  on  this  occa- 
sion would,  of  oourse,  have  been  for  the 
French  to  have  waited  on  the  epot  where 
tiiey  stood  until  Napoleon  had  either 
ratOSLed  or  rejected  the  Convention .  But 
this  evidently  did  not  suit  Napoleon's 
policy.  Mortier  immediately  acted 
on  the  Convention,  took  possession 
of  the  fortresaci,  artillery,  revenues, 
and  the  country,  without  a  moment's 
delays  and  them  when  the  national  force 
va»  una  ooi^pbtely  atiipti  and  Bt« 
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uover  in  Lis  bauds  without  a  blow>  the 
intelligence  comes^  that  Napoleon  al- 
together disapproves  of  the  Conven- 
1ion«  and  insists  on  making  tho  whole 
army  prisoners  of  war^  and  treating 
the  electorate  with  the  rigours  of  a 
conquered  countrj^  unless  the  King 
of  England  would  give  up   Malta^ 
ifhich  the  First  Consul  perfectly  well 
knew  that  he  would  not  give  up.  The 
fair  way  now  would  obviously  have 
been^  to  place  the  Hanoverian  troops 
in  their  former  condition;  but  tms 
was  the  last  thought  of  the  French 
General  or  of  his  master.     On  the 
faith  of  treaties  the  Government  had 
put  itself  into  the  hands  of  France^ 
and  it  was  now  trampled  on  like  a 
slave.    To  increase  the  insult>  a  mock 
proposal  was  made  by   Talleyrand^ 
that  the  King  of  England  should  ra- 
tify the  Convention^  making  it  also  a 
necessary  stipulation  that,  for  every 
Hanoverian    soldier    or    officer,    a 
French  prisoner  in  England  should 
be  given  up.     This  was  a  palpable 
trick  in  two  ways,  first,  turning  into 
prisoners  of  war  an  army  which,  by 
contract  with  the  French  themselves, 
was  bound  only  to  abstain  from  hosti- 
lities with  France,  and  in  the  next 
laying  a  trap  for  the  King  to  identify 
England  with  the  concerns  of  Han- 
over. The  King  refused,  of  course,  to 
be  at  once  insolently  and  ridiculously 
duped ;  but  knowing  the  helpless  con- 
dition to  which  the  Hanoverian  Go- 
vernment and  army  had  so  rashly  re- 
duced themselves,  ne  declared,  in  his 
character   of   Elector    of   Hanover, 
*'  that  he  would  scrupulously  abstain 
from  any  act  which  could  be  regarded 
as  contravening  the  Convention  enter- 
ed into  between  the  Regency  of  Han- 
over and  the  French'  Government.'* 
This  would  have  been  enough  for  ho- 
nest men,  but  the  French,  falsely  de- 
claring that  the  King  of  England  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  Convention,  in- 
stantly proposed  that  the  Hanoverian 
army  should  be  regarded  as  prisoners 
of  war,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  be 
sent  into  France.     This  proposition, 
however,  was  too  disgusting  to  the 
Hanoverian    army    to    be    suffered. 
Though  reduced  to  about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  and  without  arsenals  or  ar- 
tillery, they  exhibited  so  strong  a  de- 
termination to  fight  the  French,  that 
Mortier  at  last  acceded  to  a  Conven- 
tion, by  wMch  they  were  simply  to 
lay  down  tb^ir  argoa  aod  be  cUabanded. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  grounds,  extraordinary  as  they 
are,  of  this  utter  failure  in  the  Hano- 
verian  Government.  A  spirit  of  infa- 
tuation seems  to  have  presided  over 
all  the  Continental  Cabinets  at  that 
period.  They  fully  knew  Napoleon 
to  be  incapable  of  any  moral  prinei- 
ple,  to  be  treacherous  in  every  step  of 
his  policy,  to  regard  perfidy  aa  the 
main  art  of  government,  and  to  he 
remorselessly,  bent  on  the  seizure  of 
every  thing  that  he  could  either  gras(i 
or  circumvent.  They  continued  to 
carry  on  a  childish  game  of  conacious 
dupery,  affecting  to  believe  his  pro- 
mises at  the  very  moment  when  they 
knew  them  to  be  utterly  faithless ;  to 
rely  on  his  professions  of  peace  whik 
he  was  before  their  eyes  making  pre- 
parations  for  war,  and  when  he  had 
even  invaded  their  territoriesy  hoping 
to  soothe  him  by  concessions,  ami 
baffle  by  negotiation  the  violence 
which  had  already  broken  them  dowa 
in  the  field.  Thus  the  HanoYeriaa 
Regency  could  not  be  awakened  to 
its  danger  by  the  presence  of  a  Frendi 
army  on  its  borders,  by  its  avowals  of 
invasion,  by  its  taking  on  itself  evea 
the  title  of  the  Army  of  Hanover. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, of  the  Hanoverian  people, 
and  of  the  army,  were  equally  in  vain. 
The  Regency  confined  themselves  to 
rescripts,  to  dilapidating  the  anny, 
and  paying  new  deference  to  the  mo- 
ral quidities  of  Napoleon.  Their  or- 
ders to  the  army  were,  that  it  shoold 
give  no  umbrage  to  the  enemy.  This 
timidity  amounted  to  the  burlesque ; 
directing  the  General  in  command 
that  the  troops  should  not  fire  except 
in  case  of  emergency,  and  that  eveo 
then  ''  they  should  use  the  bayonet 
with  moderation."  Some  of  the  wits 
added  the  words  **  Christian  modera- 
tion." The  Minister,  however,  denied 
the  epithet,  but  admitted  the  meaning. 

In  such  circumstances  originated  tbe 
German  Legion.  George  III.  was  a 
manly  and*true-hearted  King.  As  no 
man  was  more  contemptuous  of  arti- 
fice, none  could  feel  more  deeply  for 
the  sufferings  of  brave  and  tme^heart- 
ed  men  like  himself.  If  his  counsels 
had  been  followed  the  whole  Hano- 
verian army,  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
would  have  found  refuge  in  England 
at  the  commencement  of  this  whole 
scene  of  treachery  and  time-serving ; 
but  the  delays  interposed  by  the  m- 
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noverian  Cabinet  prevented  the  exer- 
tion of  this  wise  expedient,  and  the 
only  resource  now  was  to  offer  its  dis- 
banded and  broken  remnant  an  asy- 
lum. Transports  were  sent  to  the 
German  coast  to  receive  such  officers 
and  privates  as  were  inclined  to  leave 
the  country.  The  final  Convention 
between  Mortier  and  Walmoden,  by 
which  the  army  had  been  broken  up, 
was  so  far  from  being  ratified  by  the 
King,  that  all  his  Ministers  at  the 
foreign  courts  were  directed  to  pub- 
lish a  disavowal  of  the  measure  as 
not  having  obtained  the  Royal  sanc- 
tion, it  being  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
an  avowed  act  of  tyranny  and  treach- 
ery. 

Out  of  those  events  grew  the  for- 
mation of  the  fine  corps  which  was  af- 
terwards to  perform  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  British  canopaigns.  In 
July,  1803,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Von 
Decken  was  commissioned  to  raise  a 
foreign  force  of  4000  men.  Major 
Colin  Halkett  shortly  after  received  a 
similar  commission  for  a  battalion. 
The  intelligence  was  speedily  spread 
through  Hanover.  Successive  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery were  formed ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  appointed Colonel-in- Chief ; 
and  within  six  months  the  basis  of  the 
King's  German  Legion  was  complete- 
ly laid. 

The  formation  of  this  corps  had  its 
effect  in  more  points  than  the  rescue 
of  g^lant  soldiers  from  an  insolent 
and  oppressive  enemy,  or  their  addi- 
tion of  force  to  the  British  army. 
Their  general  character  and  conduct 
had  no  slight  influence  on  the  British 
soldiery.  The  remarkable  propriety 
of  conduct  exhibited  by  the  Germans 
in  general,  whether  under  arms  or  off 
duty,  their  love  of  music,  their  free- 
dom from  riot  and  intoxication,  their 
scientific  knowledge,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  of  the  more  profound  parts 
of  their  nrofesnon,  and  the  striking 
skill,  and  even  the  perfection  with 
which  they  performed  the  duties  of 
parade  and  field-days,  were  felt  by 
the  British  as  an  example  from  which 
much  was  to  be  learned,  and  from 
which,  when  the  first  aversion  of  John 
Bull  to  an  foreigners  was  g^t  over, 
the  national  good  sense  learnt  a  great 
deal.  The  field-practice  of  the  Lq^on 
artillery  was  excellent,  the  cavalry 
manoeuvres  were  the  object  of  con- 
stant admiration^  and  the  gentleman- 
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like  conduct  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments of  the  officers  supported  in  so- 
ciety the  respect  which  was  felt  for 
them  in  their  public  character.  The 
King,  highly  gratified  at  their  grow- 
ing popularity,  paid  them  marked  at- 
tention. Wherever  any  considerable 
body  of  them  were  collected  for  the 
summer,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  Neighbourhood  were  frequent  at- 
tendants on  their  parades;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  "  the  observed 
of  all  observers,"  and  the  Royal  Dukes, 
were  constantly  among  them,  speak- 
ing their  langpiage,  listening  to  their 
admirable  bands,  and  thus  conferring 
on  them  those  small  kindnesses  which 
are  felt  by  all  men,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  by  the  soldier. 

The  Legion  were  now  to  give  the 
first  display  of  their  zeal  in  the  gene- 
ral cause.  Napoleon,  foiled  in  the 
hope  of  invading  England,  suddenly 
threw  back  the  mass  of  his  force  on 
Germany.  No  aggression  of  his  life 
of  war  and  violence  was  ever  more 
unjustifiable.  Austria  had  studiously 
avoided  all  offence,  but  Napoleon  was 
determined  to  make  offence  where  he 
could  not  find  it.  By  nature  sangui- 
nary, ferocious,  and  grasping,  he  had 
already  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Continent.  His  ambi- 
tion had  now  found  a  new  stimulant 
in  his  shame.  The  contempt  with 
which  England  had  met  his  fictitious 
proposals  for  peace,  the  dignity  with 
which  she  had  baffled  his  stratagems, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  she  had 
defied  the  most  arrogant  display  of 
his  power,  had  begun  to  draw  upon 
him  the  eyes  and  the  scorn  of  Europe. 
Unable  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion on  England,  unable  even  to  stir 
from  the  shore,  with  his  vast  army 
lying  idly  on  the  sands  of  Boulogne, 
and  every  cock-boat  of  the  British 
navy  throwing  shot  and  shell  at  its 
ease  into  his  camps,  the  French  Em- 
peror found  his  diadem  daily  tarnish- 
ing, and  had  no  resource  but  to  give 
it  a  new  colour  in  Continental  blood. 
Austria,  huge  but  helpless,  honest  but 
inactive,  lay  before  him  equally  ex- 
posed and  unsuspecting.  The  eclat 
of  victory  was  essential  to  hush  the 
marmurs  of  France  ;  and  that  vivid, 
yet  unprincipled  nation,  as  seldom 
cared  from  wnat  quarter  of  the  world 
the  triumph  came,  provided  it  sent 
trophies  to  Paris.  The  French  trum- 
peta  were  suddenly  heard  alon^  the 
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whole  wefltern  border  of  Germxaj, 
while  all  the  minor  powers  were  less 
coundering'  who  should  first  resist 
as  who  should  first  bow  down.  The 
te  mpest,  with  Napoleon  for  its  minister 
of  eviU  thundered  upon  Austria.  All 
the  Ministers  of  this  great  but  slug- 
gish power  were  thrown  into  confti- 
sion.  All  her  forces  were  called  to 
arms  with  the  wild  haste  prophetic  of 
defeat.  A  cry  was  sent  round  Europe 
for  succour^  which  was  answered  oidy 
by  England.  Pitt,  an  immortal  name^ 
instandy  pronused  to  ud  the  empire 
with  heart  and  hand ;  a  subsidy  to  a 
▼ast  amount  was  despatched  to  Vienna ; 
an  army  was  put  under  the*  orders  of 
General  Cathcart  to  form  a  diversion 
in  the  North ;  and  in  Novembery  six 
thousand  of  the  German  Legion  form- 
ing with  the  British  troops,  embarked 
for  the  Elbe.  But  those  were  the 
times  of  European  adversity.  Naj^o- 
leon  had  plunged  u^on  Austria  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  famished  eagle  upon 
its  prey.  The  campaign  was  abready 
closed.  The  swiftness  of  his  move- 
ments, always  a  great  element  of  sue- 
cess,  had  entangled  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies in  inextricable  ruin.  The  Aulio 
Council  had  calculated  his  advance  at 
ten  miles  a-day.  Nqioleon  seized  all 
the  carts  and  carriages  on  his  route^ 
threw  the  muskets  and  knapsacks  of 
his  regiment  into  them^  and  marched 
his  men  thirty  miles  a-day. .  He  thus 
threw  himself  into  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  levies  while  the^  were  ac- 
tually marching  to  join  their  divisions. 
The  great  Austrian  arm^  was  flung 
back  in  terror  and  confusion  on  Vien- 
na. The  commander-in-chief,  Mack« 
was  forced  to  throw  himself*  wiA 
twenty  thousand  inen>  into  Ulia,  in 
the  hope  of  arresting  for  a  whUe  the 
progress  of  the  torrent.  This  deq>e- 
rate  expedient  only  increased  the  ge- 
neral ruin.  Surrounded,  starved,  imd 
frightened,  Mack  surrendered  within 
a  week  without  firing  a  shot.  Vienna 
then  lay  opesi  and  eapitulated*  The 
Russian  army  had  hastened  up  hf 
forced  marches  to  save  the  ei^}  it 
was  too  late.  Napt^eon's  tremendous 
activity  had  anticipated  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  war.  He  foUowed  the 
retreating  Austrian  arnty»oTenrhehii« 
ed  it»  with  its  Russian  aUie%  in  the 
great  battle  of  Ausleriita,  December 
2,  ld05i  and  thus  breaking  down  the 
Austrian  empire^  ooumeo^  ^secies 
of  those  overwhelming  campaigns,  in 


which  each  began  with  the  seizure  of 
a  capital,  and  dosed  with  the  prostra- 
tion of  a  kingdom. 

There  never  was  an  instanee  in  wtr 
in  which  rapidity  of  movement  had 
formed  so  essentiiu  a  feature  of  success. 
If  Napoieon*6  march  had  commenced 
but  a  month  later,  or  had  oocapied  bat 
a  month  more  in  its  progress,  he  would 
have  found  the  Austrian  army  drawn 
im  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the 
wnole  Rusnan  army  by  its  aide,  the 
levy  en  masse  raised  from  Hongaiy  to 
the  Rhine ;  in  the  north*  Pmssia  ready 
to  move  on  his  flank  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish expedition  of  eighteen  thousand, 
with  the  whole  armed  insurrection  of 
the  north  in  its  train,  ready  to  ang- 
ment  an  accumulation  of  force,  whkh 
no  strength  of  France  or  aag^betty  of 
her  chieftain  could  hope  to  overcome. 
But  time  was  every  thing.  He  flui^ 
himself  on  the  body  of  the  empire  be- 
fore its  sinews  had  time  to  strengthen, 
or  its  members  to  come  into  me,  and 
paralysed  its  whole  power  of  resist- 
ance by  one  impetuous  and  instant 
blow.  In  I807>  the  expediticm  against 
Copenhagen  called  the  LfCgioii  again 
into  active  service.  A  conmumicatiin 
had  been  made  from  high  authority  tc 
the  British  Cabinet,  annonnct^g  that 
it  was  the  unquestionable  determina- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  force  Denmark 
into  active  hostilities  against  Engb|w<^ 
to  seize  Holstein,  and  to  equip  the 
Danish  fleet  as  a  part  of  that  immfm^ 
force  with  which  he  meditated  once 
more  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. It  would  have  been  pnaiUani- 
mit3r  if  not  madness  in  the  BritiBli 
Cabinet  to  disr^ard  this  importaat 
commnnination.  Time  and  repulse 
had  only  embittered  Napoleon  againii 
Enghuid.  It  waa  notoriona  that  be 
disregarded  neutral  interests,  the  faith 
of  treatieSff  and  the  common  principles 
of  national  law.  Denmark,  iritfa  a 
fleet  of  oghteen  sail  of  the  line,  wifr 
in  his  grasp;  and  who  could  doubt 
that  any  respect  for  her  neutrality, 
ngard  for  her  future  welfiue,  or  n- 
liiotance  to  bring  the  miseiies  of  a 
naval  war  upon  a  people  who  lived  bj 
oommeree^  would  relax  for  a  momcst 
the  grasp  of  a  man»  who»  if  he  de- 
clared himself  a  eoo^neror  by  neees- 
ttty,  was  a  tyrant  by  nature  ?  The 
English  Minister  at  Copenhagan  was 
direoled  to  stale  the  viewa  of  his 
country  upon  the  subjeot,  and  to  de- 
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mand»  for  the  seountj  of  England  and 
of  Denmark  herself,  that  the  fleet 
should  he  sent  to  a  British  harbour, 
with  a  solemn  pledge  of  its  restoration 
in  the  same  state  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace.  The  Danish  Go- 
Temment,  corrupted  by  French  influ* 
•noe»  and  the  people,  awed  by  French 
power,  refbsed  tins  natural  and  just 
prawsitioo.  The  result  was  neoea- 
aanl  V  a  dealaration  of  war. 

This  expedition  deserves  a  memo« 
rable  record  in  the  English  annals, 
alike  for  its  wisdom,  ito  vigour,  and 
itasuceess.  If  its  importance  required 
eonfirmation,  that  would  be  amply 
found  in  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured 
upon  it  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Whig* 
gism  and  Bevolution  in  England. 
The  Whigs,  always  hostile  to  the  na« 
ttoiial  triumphs,  wrung  their  hands 
over  it  ae  a  g^at  public  success  which 
drove  them  still  further  from  place, 
the  only  sensibility  which  they  could 
feel  in  either  publio  joy  or  sorrow. 
The  Revoludoniats  libelled  it  as  a 
<'  breach  of  those  laws"  which  it  was 
their  supreme  prineiple  to  break  down 
In  every  land  of  the  earth ;  and  thb 
Napoleoniats  were  loud  in  lamenting 
over  what  they  called  an  infraction  of 
European  peace,  but  which  was  an 
act  of  intrepidity  and  intelligence, 
without  tbetr  idols,  rapacity  or  habiF 
tual  guile.  That  the  English  Ministry 
acted  upon  direct  information  is  long 
rince  fblly  esti^lished.  The  unani- 
mous  voice  of  the  country  has  long 
since  done  them  honour  Ibr  their  die* 
dain  of  the  rabble  outcry ;  and  Europe, 
which  to  tbis  liour  owes  a  portion  of 
Its  final  safety  to  this  sagacious  coon* 
teraction  of  the  geneni  oppressor, 
fltiil  gives  its  uttheritatiag  applause  to 
the  bold  and  triumphant  energy  of 
England.  The  only  sovereign  who 
at  the  time  remonstrated  against  It, 
was  the  Russian  Emperor;  who,  of 
ell  the  Enropean  sovtodgns,  had  the 
most  fssentlai  reason  to  n^oice  in  its 
success ;  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  the  original  source  from  which 
the  actual  informa^n  was  given  to 
the  British  Cabinet,  ud  who,  on  the 
French  invasion  of  his  empire,  aetually 
took  the  same  conrse  which  had  been 
demanded  of  the  Danes,  and  sent  his 
ileet  to  ^tke  hariMmrs  of  England !  But 
Alexander,  in  1807,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  Frendi  mfluenee.  In  1612 
he  had  resumed  his  station  as  the  head 
of  an  empire,  was  entitled  to  speak  the 


language  of  manliness,  and  OKhibited 
his  new  found  freedom  in  declaring 
his  coofidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our 
own  illustrious  land. 

^  On  this  expedition  the  whole  Le« 
gion,  excepting  two  cavalry  regiments, 
were  embarked.  The  British  eolumna 
landed  near  Copenhagen,  August 
16, 1807.  The  operations  were  pushed 
without  delay  I  the  capital  was  in- 
vested on  the  ncKt  evening. 

In  all  military  narratives  the  detaila 
of  the  detached  services  are  the  most 
interesting.  The  movements  of  the 
main  body  are  genmrally  mon'otonoua 
and  svstematic;  our  excitement  foU 
lows  the  dashing  and  spirited  actiona 
of  the  light  troops*  On  the  day  after 
the  investment  a  capital  adventure 
exhiUted  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  the  L^on. 

Captain  Kranchenbevg,  of  the  1st 
hussars,  bmng  in  command  ef  a  party 
of  the  regiment  sent  out  to  reeoanoitrcb 
learnt  that  a  convoy  of  a  hundred  Kod 
eighty  waggons,  with  a  strong  escort* 
was  on  its  way  to  the  fortress  of  Fre.- 
dericksweriL.  He  proposed  to  General 
Von  Decken  to  cut  off  the  convoy.  On 
his  arriving  at  a  certain  point  it  was 
•Boertained  that  the  eonvoy  had  aU 
ready  reached  the  fortress.  Deter*- 
mined  on  not  coming  hack  aa  he  went, 
the  gallant  captain  now  proposed  to  try 
whether  the  fortress  itsdf  could  not  be 
taken  by  suiprise  |  it  waa  now  nearlv 
dark,  the  horses  were  much  fatigued, 
and  the  fortress  waa  atill  at  aconsider- 
atde  distance;  it  was  known  to  he 
ffanisoned  by  a  corps  raised  exprendy 
m  the  deftoce  of  the  place,  and  to  bn 
a  strong  position.  The  General  aa- 
eented,  and  arriving  i^  one  in  the 
morning  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place,  halted  with  the  main  body,  while 
kranchenberg,  with  a  few  men,  rode 
forward,  took  the  enemy's  advanced 
piquet  prisoners,  and  sent  ite  officer  to 
give  tlie  eommandant  the  startling 
Intelligenee  that  General  Von  Der 
Decken,  at  the  bead  of  ten  thousand 
men,  was  In  fhll  march  upon  the  place, 
with  the  intention  of  stimning  it  un- 
less it  waa  Immediately  surrendered. 
The  Commandant,  an  aide-de-camp 
ef  the  Prince  Royal  ef  Denmaik,sim* 
pie  enoog^  to  believe  the  aanounee- 
nenl*  and  hearing  the  advance  of  the 
hussars,  which  was  xnade  with  all  the 
clamour  and  parade  possible,  entered 
hito  the  terms  without  deUy.  Eight 
hundred  and  sixty  men  surrendered. 
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on  conditioii  tbat  tbey  should  not  senre 
till  exchanged,  and  all  the  amu  and 
ammunition  of  the  fortress  were  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  captors. 

But  a  new  hazard  was  now  to  be 
encountered;  it  was  now  daylight, 
and  the  armed  peasantry,  discovering 
the  smallness  of  the  attacking  forc^ 
began  to  gather  in  all  directions.  That 
their  fortress  should  have  been  cap« 
tured  by  a  squadron  of  hussars,  instead 
of  having  yielded  to  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  probably  hurt  the  na- 
tional pride  as  well  as  awoke  the  go- 
vernor's sense  of  responsibility.  Some 
thousands  were  soon  collected,  who, 
taking  post  on  a  height,  begran  to  fire. 
The  greater  part,  however,  being 
armed  with  pitchforks,  they  wero 
charged  by  a  part  of  the  squaifron  and 
dispersed.  The  General  now  finding 
that  all  the  woods  and  villages  in  his 
direct  road  began  to  bo  filled  with  the 
peasantry,  chimged  his  route,  moved 
the  squadron  by  a  detour  into  the 
open  country,  and  finally  reached  his 

Quarters  in  safety.  The  defeat  of  the 
)anes  at  King,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  and  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen, produced  the  capitulation, 
September  7th.  By  the  21st  of  Oc 
tober  the  whole  army  was  under 
weigh  for  England,  with  the  Danish 
fleet  in  its  train.  Never  had  so  mag- 
nificent a  naval  spectacle  been  seen  in 
the  North;  a  tnousand  sail,  among 
which  were  forty-five  sail  of  the  line, 
fifteen  frigates,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
vessels  of  war  sweeping  through  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  Sound ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  fleet  homewards  was 
stortny,  and  between  casualties  on 
shore  and  shipwreck,  the  L^ion  alone 
had  lost  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
fiTe  men,  and  thirty-siz  officers,  on 
this  memorable  expedition. 

But  another  ana  more  comprehen- 
sive field  was  now  to  be  opened  to  the 
British  arms.  In  1808  the  glorious 
insurrection  of  Spain  broke  out;  Eng- 
land threw  herself  into  the  contest 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  natural 
ffuardians  of  freedom,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  at  the  head  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  nine  thousand  men,  was  in- 
stantly sent  to  ?ortugal.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  a  German  officer  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fieet  at  sea  shows 
the  feeling  of  a  poet  in  the  language 
of  a  painter. 

"  There  is,*'  says  this  officer,  ''some- 
thing impoung  in  the  appearance  of 


a  large  fieet  of  transports  mider  fuQ 
sail.  The  mass  of  troop-abipa  In  the 
centre— the  accompanyiqgaieii-of-war 
ranged  in  front,  rear,  and  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  whole  advancing'  under  tke 
safe  guidance  of  the  Commodore, 
with  dl  the  order  of  an  army  march* 
ing  across  a  vast  plain  1  Towards 
evening  is  heard  the  signal  for  re-as* 
sembling  the  ships,  and  those  whose 
bad  sailing  has  prevented  them  firom 
keeping  up  vrith  the  rest,  eome  slowlj 
and  orderly  to  their  proper  stations. 
Then,  should  it  fall  ealm^  not  an  mi- 
Arequent  occurrence  at  the  doee  of  a 
summer's  day,  the  ▼easels  are  sees 
fixed,  as  it  were,  like  houaes  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  deep.  Thesm 
majestically  descends  into  the  vart 
mirror  which  has  reflected  his  image, 
and  just  as  the  last  mild  rays  of  the 
cheering  planet  have  €»ded  from  fivt 
view,  and  a  profound  stillness  reigm, 
the  evening  guns  burst  forth  thdr 
simultaneous  signals  from  the  men-of- 
war,  whose  mingled  music,  wafted 
in  double  harmon}^  thronghoot  the 
fleet,  closes  this  magic  scene.'* 
.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  the 
Legion  joined  General  Moore's  army, 
and  took  a  distinguished  x>art  in  the 
fighting  on  the  memorable  retreat  inte 
Galicia.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Moore 
was  deceived  by  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Madrid,  whose  olgect  seems  to  have 
been  to  betray  him  into  the  gnasp  of 
Napoleon ;  who,  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  Uiousand  men,  was  wutiog 
to  fall  upon  the  British  army  of  21,000. 
When  the  retreat  was  finallj  deter- 
mined on,  theoavalry,ofeouraey  formed 
the  reac- guard.  The  German  hnssarsyS 
very  fine  corps,  were  almost  constamly 
engaged.  The  capture  of  G^ieral  Le 
Feb  vre,  and  the  defeat  of  his  squadrons 
of  the  Imperial  guard,  was  one  of  tbe 
most  brilliant  incidenta  of  the  period. 
Its  narrative  is  given  from  the  memoin 
of  a  British  officer.  Sir  Loltus  Otwar. 
The  German  hussars,  after  passing  the 
Esla,  of  which  the  bridge  was  bbva 
up,  had  been  promised  a  day's  rest 
from  the  harassing  duties  of  the  rear- 
guard, with  the  exception  of  a  party 
of  twenty,  who  made  the  ontlyinf 
picquet ;  the  rest  were  ordered  to  no- 
saddle  and  make  up  their  horses  for 
the  night.  Fortunately  Major  Von 
Linsengen  took  upon  hunaelf  to  mo- 
dify this  order,  and  deured  that  the 
horses  of  the  3d  hussars  ahoukl  not  bf 
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unsaddled.  He  tboaght  that  though 
the  bridee  was  down,  the  river  might 
be  forded,  and  the  rear-guard  surprised. 
The  event  verified  his  precaution »  for 
at  daybreak  the  French  cavalry,  though 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  ford,  swam 
the  river,  to  the  amount  of  ^ye  or  six 
hundred  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  They  immediately  pushed 
Colonel  Otway  with  his  picquet  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  Benevente.  The 
Colonel,  who  now  began  to  fear  that 
the  British  cavalry  would  be  surprised 
in  their  quarters,  gallantly  determined 
to  g^in  what  time  he  could,  and  with 
his  small  force  of  only  sixty  men,  took 
up  a  position,  where  the  mud  walls  of 
some  gardens  protected  hb  flanks,  and 
there  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
French.  Tiie  in-lying  picquet  soon 
joined,  and  made  up  his  number  to 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
had  halted,  leaving  a  squadron  ad- 
vanced in  their  front.  The  Colonel 
bravely  charged  this  squadron ;  the 
oflloer  in  command  was  killed,  and  the 
aquadron  broken  into  fragments.  In 
the  mean- time,  the  alarm  had  been 
sounded  in  Benevente,  and  three  troops 
of  the  3d  hussars»  prepared  by  the 
prudence  of  Von  Linsengen,  galloped 
to  the  field.  The  whole  now,  under 
the  command  of  General  Stewart  (the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry)  and  Colonel 
Otway,  charged  the  French ;  but  the 
clayey  nature  of  the  ground  ren. 
dered  it  so  heavy  for  the  horses, 
that  the  charge  was  comparatively 
alow,  the  squadrons  mixed,  and  the 
whole  became  an  afikir  of  the  sabre. 
During  this  mei^  the  inhabitants  of 
Benevente,  looking  from  the  walls  and 
windows,  continued  shouting,  <'  Vivan 
les  Ingleses.'*  The  remainder  of  the 
dd  hussars  now  came  into  the  field, 
and  Lord  Paget,  the  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  galloping  up,  headed  a 
third  charge.  The  French  were  in- 
stantly broken,  two  hundred  were 
killed  or  taken,  the  rest  were  driven 
into  the  river.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  showy  affairs  of  the  campaign. 
The  Imperial  chasseurs  had  been  fa- 
moos  for  boasting  of  what  they  would 
do  whenever  they  should  be  suffered 
to  attack  the  British.  It  was  said  that 
they  had  peculiarly  petitioned  for  leave 
to  annihiiate  the  British  rear-guard  ; 
and  luckily  for  their  boast,  the  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  action  having 
taken  place  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
Freneh  army  in  the  heights  above  the 


Esla,  their  disgrace  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. They  never  afterwards  made 
any  figpire  in  the  campaign.  In  the 
course  of  the  pursuit  a  young  private 
of  the  hussars,  named  Bergmann,  who 
had  already  cut  down  a  Freneh  oflScer, 
and  taken  his  sword  and  sabretache, 
had  come  up  with  an  oflScer  in  a  green 
frock  and  cocked  hat,  who  rode  in  rear 
of  the  flying  squadrons.  The  oflScer 
made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  sword, 
and  when  he  saw  the  German  pre- 
paring to  return  the  blow,  calledjt  for 
quarter.  In  the  next  moment  an  Eng- 
lish hussar,  close  behind,  took  the 
bridle  of  the  prisoner's  horse,  and 
marched  him  away.  Bergmann,  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  unconscious  of  the 
prize  he  had  made,  galloped  on,  and 
it  was  not  till  ho  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters, that  he  discovered  his  prisoner  to 
have  been  General  Le  Febvre.  This 
capture  was  afterwards  disputed  by  the 
soldier  who  had  carried  off  the  Gene- 
ral, but  Bergmann's  claim  was  sub- 
sequently proved,  and  he  received  the 
Guelphic  medal. 

The  close  of  the  campaign  by  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  though  crowned 
by  victory,  supplies  one  of  the  striking 
illustrations  of  the  change  of  fortune 
in  war.  The  cause  of  Spain  seemed 
to  be  utterly  extinguished.  Three 
French  armies  were  marching  upon 
Portugal.  Sir  John  Cradock,  with  a 
few  thousand  men  left  to  defend,  was 
palpably  unable  to  sustain  any  attack. 
An  intention  of  withdrawing  the  Bri- 
tish was  actually  decided  on  in  the 
English  Cabinet ;  when  suddenly  the 
manly  and  fortunate  resolution  was 
adopted  of  defending  the  oldest  of  the 
allies  of  England  to  the  last.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  named  to  the 
command,  and  from  that  hour  the 
whole  scene  of  ill  success,  depression, 
and  doubt,  was  changed  for  decision, 
vigour,  and  victory.  On  the  5th  of 
May  Sir  Arthur  •  reviewed  the  British 
army  at  Coimbra.  In  the  words  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  **  this  was 
a  most  imposing  and  most  magnificent 
spectacle.  To  some  of  the  troops 
whieh  stood  that  day  under  arms  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  aflSrm  that  the 
world  could  produce  none  superior. 
Of  this  description  were  the  brigade 
of  guards,  the  29th,  the  83d,  and  the 
four  battalions  of  the  King's  German 
Legion.  Yet  this  whole  army,  with 
which  Sir  Arthur  was  to  save  ^e 
Peninsnlay  amounted  only  to  14,500 
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iafaatrf,  1500  caralry,  and  24  gwu, 
EngUod  having  at  that  moment  at 
home  tq>wardfl  of  a  hondred  troops  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery enough  to  have  aaiaulted  all  the 
fortreiaei  of  Europe.  Such  were  the 
leeble  aids  which  were  given  to  the 
genins  of  Wellington.  The  first  en* 
terprise  showed  the  spirit  of  the 
campaign.  By  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  of  modem  war,  within 
a  week  from  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  he  surprised  Soult 
at  Oporto,  occasioned  lum  a  loss  of 
five  nundred  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  spot,  took  his  guns,  his  ammuni- 
tion, nis  hospitals,  and  his  dinner,  and 
drove  him  and  hu  army  naked  out  of 
Portugal.  The  German  Legion  were 
hotly  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  fought  in  July,  1609.  They  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men,  and  fifty  officers.  The 
artillery  were  so  admirably  worked, 
that  it  received  the  praise  of  Welling- 
ton. One  of  the  sergeants,  nameid 
Bostalmann,  eahibited  on  this  occa- 
sion a  remarkable  presence  of  mind. 
This  sergeant,  with  some  gunners  and 
workmen,  had  been  appointed  to  sup- 
ply one  of  the  batteries  from  the  am« 
munition-waggons  in  its  rear.  The 
enemy's  shells  having  set  fi^  to  the 
drv  heath,  Bostalmann  was  constantly 
obliged  to  change  the  positions  of  the 
waggons  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  the  flames  which  were  spreading 
in  every  direction.  Two  of  them  were 
conveyed  away  in  safety  from  the  road, 
but  from  the  spreading  of  the  flames  the 
two  remaining  ones  seemed  devoted  to 
destruetien.  Bostalmann  saw  all  the 
danger,  but,  being  a  man  of  intelli- 
genoe  as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  con- 
ceived that  the  blowing  up  of  the 
waggons  might  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  battle,  and  besides  the  confusion 
which  it  must  produoe,  the  battery  to 
which  they  belonged  formed  the  key 
of  the  position  of  the  allied  army. 
His  four  workmen  ran  away,  through 
fear  of  an  instant  cKplosion,  but  with 
his  four  gunners  he  rushed  through  the 
flames,  and  at  the  most  imminent  ha* 
sard  of  liCs,  dragged  away  the  wag* 
goni  to  a  spot  which  was  not  yet  on 
fire.  He  there  awaited  the  coming 
up  of  some  Umbers,  which  enabled  him 
to  remove  the  waggons  finally  to  a 
place  of  safety.  For  this  service  he 
was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  eom- 
mission.  The  German  Legion  were 
now  employed  in  all  the  services  of 


the  Britisli  troops  in  Eorope*  Aboot 
three  thoosand  were  with  Sir  Aitimr 
Wellesley.  Another  diTisioa  joined 
with  the  Sicilian  corfMi  in  the  invsaoa 
of  Italy,  and  a  third  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt.  Tide  ezpeditmn  sue- 
ceeded  in  so  few  of  its  olitjects^  that  its 
very  coneeptioa  has  been  called  a  na- 
tional blunder.  Yet  it  is  nnqnestioii. 
able  that  no  British  expedidcm  duriaf 
the  war  was  more  wi^j  oonceivedi 
constructed  on  a  more  effectiTe  scile, 
or  directed  to  objects  of  more  impoft- 
ant  and  pressing  Talne.  Us  purpcw 
was  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  bdU- 
ing,  and  the  dock*yards  of  Antwerp 
and  Flushing,  to  destroy  all  the  Freocd 
dock-yards  on  the  coast,  to  render  the 
Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for  shipi 
of  war,  to  'seize  snd  keep  possesnoQ 
of  Flushing,  which  mig^ht  be  estfly 
made  impregnable,  and  thns  clap  i 
perpetual  paidlock  on  invasion  fraa 
the  North  seas ;  distinct  the  attenti(» 
of  France  from  the  war  in  Anstra 
and  the  Peninsula ;  and  fonn  a  rallj- 
ing  point  for  the  notorious  and  grov< 
ing  discontents  of  the  North.  To  ae- 
complish  these  objects,  England  sent 
the  finest  army  that  had  ever  left  her 
shores,  a  force  of  40,000  men.  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  paraljsed  the 
whole  by  the  unfortunate  appointniflal 
of  the  Eari  of  Chatham  to  the  com- 
mand. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  our  purpose^  after 
so  long  an  interval,  either  to  praise  the 
project  or  censure  the  General  oaae- 
cessarily.  But  it  has  been  long  sbct 
quite  undisputed  that  the  whole  sifidr 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time  i  that  if 
Lord  Chatham  had  not  lingered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner^  notfaisf 
could  have  saved  Antwerp  ;  that  the 
whole  province  was  utterly  naked  d: 
troops ;  that^  to  make  up  a  show  ef  de- 
fence, they  were  actually  obliged  to 
mount  the  works  with  the  charity  bo^ 
from  the  city  schools;  t&at  all  was  con- 
sternations and  that  Antwerp  mad 
have  surrendered,  fleet,  stotest  dock- 
yard, and  dty,  at  the  first  snmmew. 
The  result  would  have  been  to  pai^ 
lyse  the  power  of  invasion  in  ila  suet 
periloiis  point  i  to  save  the  ezpsnse  ef 
a  British  fieet  Uocksding  the  Dutch 
coast;  and  to  estaUish  a  British  gam- 
son  on  that  coast  eaity  enough  to  be 
protected  firom  the  anfeumnal  daieaswr 
of  the  islands  in  a  great  dsgwie,  er 
perhaps  altogether  Lord  Ohalhsw^i 
tardiness,  ho  wever*  wonld  hear  of  no- 
thing but  making  regular  approftche^ 
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when  the  whole  success  was  calcula- 
ted on  the  idea  of  a  surprise.  He  ac- 
cordingly spent  three  weeks  in  sub- 
duing Flushing  when  he  ought  not  to 
have  wasted,  three  days*  employed 
himself  in  bombarding  a  wretched  fish- 
ing town  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
burning  the  fleet  at  Antwerp ;  and«  ac- 
cordingly, having  thus  occupied  him- 
self in  absurdly  reducing  to  ruins  the 
very  town  which  he  proposed  to  make 
his  fortress,  he  found  that  the  French 
had  sent  troops  enough  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  Antwerp  ridiculous ;  and  with 
such  laurels  as  he  could  gather  from 
the  smugglers  of  Flushing,  returned 
to  England.  The  troops,  disgusted 
and  dispirited,  felt  the  epidemic  with 
fatal  force,  the  island  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  on  the  25th  of  December  the 
army  arrived  in  England,  having  lost 
probably  a  fourth  of  their  numbers  by 
disease. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  exhibited, 
in  the  strongest  contrast,  how  much 
[  of  the  fate  of  armies  and  the  honour  of 
nations  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  commander.  Wellington,  with  a 
I  third  of  the  force  which  Chatham  led 
I  against  the  mouldering  walls  of  a 
,  Dutch  smuggling  town,  had  fought 
the  French  army,  amounting  to  little 
less  than  70,000  men  ;  had  beaten 
them  in  a  long  and  daring  encounter  ; 
and  after  having  given  this  proof  of 
British  gallantry  in  the  field,  was  to 
prove  that  superior  activity,  intelli- 
,  gence,  and  decision  in  movementy 
which  form  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
great  soldier.  The  loss  of  the  British 
I  at  Talavera,  in  lulled  and  wounded* 
was  scarcely  less  than  5000.  The 
two  French  armies  of  Victor  and 
Soult  were  coming  up,  by  forced 
marches,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Portugal.  Cuesta  would 
neither  march  nor  fight,  and  Welling- 
ton, more  embarraftsed  than  assisted 
by  his  stubborn  ally,  threw  himself 
behind  the  Tagus.  Spain,  now  left 
to  itself,  was  instantly  overrun  by  tiie 
French,  and  Wellington,  with  the  eye 
of  genius,  saw  where  the  true  defence 
of  Portugal  was  to  be  made,  and,  with 
the  heart  of  a  hero,  resolved  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  In  February,  1810*  he 
corameaeed  the  design  of  arming  tbe 
line  of  Torres  Vedraa.  The  advance 
of  the  French  now  made  tbe  dutjr  oi 
the  outposts  remarkably  active,  and 
the  German  dragoons,  always  distin- 
guished for  their  vigilance*  excited  so 


much  wrath  in  the  enemjr*  that  the 
French  General  commanding  the  out- 

Sosts  was  said  to  have  o&red  100 
oubloons  to  any  party  who  would  cut 
down  one  of  the  small  cavalry  picquets. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing 
took  place  between  the  outposts.  In 
those  affairs  a  private  in  the  hussars 
was  remarkable  for  his  alertness  and 
dexterity.  His  skill  in  horsemanship 
and  the  use  of  the  sword  made  him  so 
conspicuous  to  the  French,  that  they 
used  to  cry  out,  **  Ah,  nous  voila.  Mon- 
sieur Schrceder."  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  between  the  years  1810 
and  1812,  this  brave  fellow  cut  down 
twelve  of  the  enemy,  wounded  many, 
and  took  twenty-seven  prisoners. 

On  the  29th  of  June  a  showy  af- 
fair  took  place  in  front  of  the  Britbh 
army.  An  hour  before  daybreak  the 
French  cavalry  poured  upon  Gallegos, 
where  Colonel  Yon  Arentschild  had 
taken  post  with  a  party  of  the  16th 
Dragoons,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars. 
Captain  Kranchenoerg,  seeing  the 
importance  of  immediately  checking 
the  enemy*s  progress,  led  his  squad- 
ton  forward  at  a  gallop  to  within  fif- 
teen paces  of  the  French  line,  then 
ipreading  it  out  into  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, engaged  in  a  sharp  fire  with 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  seconded 
by  two  guns  of  the  British  horse-ar- 
tillery. The  enemy,  perplexed  at  this 
sudden  reception,  and  not  knowing 
the  feeble  force  before  them,  imme- 
diately came  to  a  stop.  Daylight  saw 
three  regiments  of  French  cavalry  he- 
ritating  before  a  sauadron  of  hussars. 
General  Crawford  having  ordered  that 
noUiing  should  be  hazarded  against 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
hussars  now  retreated,  having  first  sent 
the  artillery  to  gain  a  position  beyond 
a  bridge  which  they  must  pass.  The 
French  came  after  them  in  full  gallop. 
The  Captain  of  the  hussars,  seeing 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  some 
confusion  in  crowding  over  the  bridge, 
suddei^y  chai^ged  the  division  which 
had  passed,  and  broke^  through  them, 
though  three  times  their  number.  The 
FroiMh  moved  on  agam,  were  a  se- 
cond time  charged,  and  a  seoond  time 
broken.  An  order  now  came  up^  from 
WeUiagt<Mi  to  retreat  npon  the  infan- 
try reserve.  The  French  were  thus 
dnwn  en,  reoeiyed  a  heavy  discharge 
frcMn  thetroops,  reined  up,  and  retired, 
haying  been  utteriy  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempt at  surprise,  and  having  expe^ 
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rienced  considerable  Ion  in  men  and 
hones.  The  conduct  of  the  cavalry 
on  this  day  was  an  object  of  general 
admiration .  Crawford  made  a  speech 
to  the  hussars  in  German,  and  praised 
them  in  a  written  order.  They  re- 
ceived the  still  higher  testimonial  of  a 
letter  from  Wellington^  stating  his 
high  satisfaction  at  their  conduct,  and 
declaring,  that  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  laying  before  the  King 
his  opinion  of  their  excellent  corps. 
Tne  battle  of  Busaco,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  followed,  which  cost  the 
French  about  5000  men.  On  the  re- 
treat of  the  army,  the  light  division 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Legion  remain* 
ed  on  the  heights  of  Busaco,  to  observe 
the  French  movements.  Heretheirex- 
ploitswere  of  another,  yet  scarcely  less 
mteresting  description.  Early  in  the 
morning,  large  bodies  of  men  were  seen 
in  the  valley,  and  the  squadron  were 
sent  down  to  ascertain  what  they  were. 
They  found  them  to  be  peasants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who,  infu- 
riated by  the  rapine  of  the  French,  had 
come  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  cut« 
ting  the  throats  of  all  whom  they 
found  alive  on  the  field.  They  had 
now  between  three  and  four  hundred 
wounded  men  in  their  hands,  abandoilk 
*ed  by  the  extraordinary  inhumanity  of 
Massena,  and  expecting  to  be  massa- 
cred every  moment.  The  sight  of 
the  hussars  gave  them  new  hope ;  they 
implored  their  protection ;  and  the  ho- 
nest Germans,  procuring  some  litters, 
conveyed  them  from  the  field  to  a 
neighbouring  convent,  where  they 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  monks.  The 
whole  march  to  Torres  Vedras  was  a 
continual  cavalry  fi^ht,  and  the  last 
exploit,  before  entering  the  linesf  was 
a  dash  of  a  hussar  souadron  against 
the  French  advance  of  chasseurs,  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  march  at 
too  great  a  distance  Arom  their  infant- 
ry. The  hussars  turned  on  them  so 
suddenly,  that  they  broke,  leaving  an 
officer  and  nineteen  men  in  their  hands. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, Massena  commenced  that  retro- 
grade movement  which  delivered  Portu- 
gal ;  gave  the  first  turn  of  the  tide  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  stripped  the  French 
General  of  his  laurels ;  and  placed 
Wellington  in  th^  first  rank  of  military 
fame. 

While  their  countiymen  were  gain- 
ing honour  under  Wellington,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Legion  had  become  active- 


ly employed  under  Gnham  m  the 
south  of  Spain.  The  French  Bfaxshal 
Victor  had  taken  the  comnumd  of  the 
force  investing  Cadiz.  Graham  bold- 
ly determined  to  attack  him  in  hii 
bnes.  The  British  corps  amounted 
to  about  4000  men,  tbo  Spaniards  to 
about  13,000,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Manuel  L€f>ena«  Captain-Gene- 
ral of  Andalusia.  Graham,  to  soothe 
the  Spanish  pride,  unfortunately  sub- 
mitted to  act  under  this  incapable  of- 
ficer, and  thus  plnnged  into  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  enterprizes  of  the 
whole  war.  Victor,  with  9000  of  the 
best  troops  of  France,  waited  behind 
the  forest  of  Chiclana,  to  fall  on  tbc 
Britbh  by  surprise,  while  erery  move- 
ment of  the  miserable  Spaniard  vt^ 
evidently  regarded  by  him  as  only  em- 
barrassing the  English  GencnX.  The 
hussars  broke  through  the  Freneh 
dragoons,  and  took  guns  and  pnsoo- 
ers.  This  was  one  of  the  most  trying  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  but  one  which  giTe 
the  finest  evidence  of  the  innate  bra- 
very of  the  British  soldier.  Grahsa 
was  unquestionably  taken  by  surprise 
through  the  unaccountable  tardzness 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  their  charge  tm 
the  French  wasirresistible,  and  in  thb 
short  encounter  the  French  lost  two 
generals,  400  prisoners,  and  upwards 
of  2000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  the  French  possessed  ao 
advantage  which  nothing  could  eoon- 
teract  but  the  most  distinguished  intre- 
piditv  and  intelligence.  Their  faciii- 
ties  for  receiving  reinforcements  fron 
the  immense  population  of  France,  aoi 
the  rigorous  measures  by  which  Na- 
poleon maintained  his  conscription?, 
filled  up  all  their  losses  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  defeat  seemed  to  be  inef- 
fectual. In  September,  1811,  Mar- 
mont,  at  the  head  of  54,000  mfantry 
and  6000  horse,  marched  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
cavalry  action  at  El  Bodon  vras  a 
conspicuous  afihir.  The  poation  was 
a  rocky  ridge,  intersected  by  strosf 
defiles,  held  by  three  sqnadroos  of  the 
hussars,  two  of  the  llth,  and  the  5tii 
regiment,  with  some  guns,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  General  Victor 
Alten.  The  French,  under  General 
Montbrun,  amounting  to  two  tlion- 
sand  cavalm  followed  by  mikntry  and 
guns,  rapidly  advanced  in  three  co- 
lumns against  the  front  and  flanks  ci 
the   poution.     The   oentre    cohmm 
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dashed  along  the  high-road^  on  which 
a  squadron  was  posted  under  Captain 
Poten.  This  officer,  knowing  that  to 
await  the  charge  must  be  destruction^ 
spurred  forward  against  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  drove  it  npon  the  rear. 
The  second  squadron,  under  Captain 
Beigmann,  instantly  followed,  and, 
throwing  its  additional  weight  into 
the  cha%e,  rolled  up  the  whole  co- 
lumn in  Uie  greatest  confusion.  The 
French  right  and  left  columns  had  in 
the  mean-time  attacked  the  guns  and 
the  flanking  squadrons.  Here  the  vi- 
vacity of  their  attack  promised  more 
success.  They  took  two  of  the  guns ; 
but  the  gallant  British  5th  moving  up, 
actually  charged  the  cavalry  with  the 
bayonet,  retook  the  guns,  and  drove 
the  horsemen  down  the 'hill.  The 
French,  however,  now  came  crowd- 
ing f>n.  Their  superiority  of  num- 
bers gave  them  every  advantage  ;  for 

\  the  entire  of  Alton's  cavalry,  British 
and  German,  had  originallv  amount- 
ed only  to  340.  Those  had  begun  to 
suffer  severely,  the  action  having  last* 
ed  severid  hours.  The  br^ve  Berg- 
mann  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 
Paten  bad  lost  an  arm,  forty-four  of 
the  hussars  had  fallen.  Tho  Britbh 
cavalry  had  lost  equally  in  proportion, 
but  such  was  their  determination,  that 

'         the  French  were  unable,  though  they 

'  toofoughtchivalrously,togainground. 
At  length  an  order  arrived  from  Wel- 

'  lington  for  their  retreat  towards  the 
main  body  ;  but  this  was  a  still  more 
perilous  exploit.  Their  march  was  to 
be  six  miles  across  a  plain,  in  the  face 

'  of  a  force  of  cavalry  at  least  six  times 
their  own  number.  The  infantry 
threw  themselves  into  square,  sup- 
ported by  Alten*s  cavalry  and  Arents- 
childs*  guns.  The  French  horse  con- 
tinued to  gallop  round  the  square,  and 
fire  on  it  with  their  artillery ;  but  the 
British  musketry  still  ke]pt  them  at 
bay,  until  the  whole  division  entered 
the  intrenched  position  at  Gumaldo. 
On  this  day  the  enemy  were  calcula- 
ted to  have  lost  a  thousand  men. 
Those  brave  men  had  the  honoiur  of  a 
panegyric  from  Wellington.  In  a 
general  order  the  observation  of  the 
army  was  drawn  to  their  conduct,  as 
**  affording  a  memorable  example  of 
what  can  be  effected  by  steadiness, 
discipline,  and  confidence.  It  is  im- 
possible," said  the  Duke,  **  that  any 
troops  can,  at  any  time,  be  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  numbers  relatiyely  great* 


er  than  those  which  attacked  the  troops 
under  Major- General  Colville  and 
Migor- General  Alton  on  the  25th  of 
September ;  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  recommends  the  conduct  of 
these  troops  to  the  particular  attention 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
as  an  example  to  be  followed  in  all 
such  circumstances.*' 

The  next  exploit  of  the  hussars  was 
the  brilliant  affair  of  the  surprise  of 
Gerard  and  his  army.  Gerard  had 
been  ordered  to  levy  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Caceres ;  Castanos, 
a  Spanish  General,  applied  for  aid  to 
Lord  Hill,  who  immediately  advanced. 
That  the  Frenchman  should  have  been 
surprised  is  extraordinary,  as  he  must 
have  known  that  a  British  corps  was 
advancing,  as  the  Germans  had  driven 
in  his  cavalry  but  two  days  before  the 
surprise.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the 
Germans  having  discovered  that  the 
French  were  within  a  short  league. 
General  Hill  halted  for  the  night,  and 
at  two  in  the  morning  the  whole  mo- 
ved forward  to  the  attack.  When 
within  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Aroya, 
the  whole  force  was  formed  into  three 
columns,  and  advanced  in  silence. 
The  French  were  wholly  unprepared ; 
the  night  was  dark  and  stormy ;  no 
fires  had  been  allowed  in  the  British 
camp;  and  singular  as  this  want  of 
vigilance  was,  the  eneinv  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  British  corps, 
whose  cavalry  had  attacked  them  but 
a  few  days  before,  were  in  existence. 
It  happened  that  while  the  troops  were 
formmg,  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  set  in, 
which  so  completely  concealed  their 
approach,  that  their  advance  was  ac- 
tually in  the  village  before  the  alarm 
was  given.  Early  as  it  was,  a  part  of 
the  French  corps  had  already  march- 
ed out,  but  about  2500  infantry  and 
400  cavalry  were  still  in  the  place. 
Nothing  could  offer  a  stronger  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  striking  the 
blow  at  the  moment  than  the  whole 
expedition.  If  Lord  Hill  had  delayed 
the  attack  but  ten  minutes,  the  whole 
French  force  would  probably  have  es- 
caped, for  the  last  column  were  ac- 
tually moving  out  of  the  town  on  their 
road  to  Merida  when  the  British  ap- 
peared. The  enemy  broke,  after  the 
first  dash  of  the  British  bayonet ;  the 
cavalry  were  first  pursued  ;  the  Ger* 
mans,  under  Major  Bussche,  with  a 
squadron  of  the  light  dragoons  in  re- 
serve, were  instantly  at  tiieir  heels^ 
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and,  with  a  flooded  raTme  to  cross, 
eharged  the  Frendi  rear-guard.  The 
rear>g^rd  iraa  broke,  and  the  whole 
body  was  driven  into  a  wild  flight  for 
nearly  two  miles.  Some  French  squa- 
drons now  appeared,  coming  np  to 
protect  the  fbgitives ;  the  squadron  of 
the  ninth  now  charged;  the  French 
were  again  driven  in,  and  the  whole 
body  hurried  off  on  the  road  to  Meri- 
da.  In  this  attack  the  cavalry  took 
upwards  of  900  prisoners,  two  guns, 
a  howitzer,  and  a  General  of  Brigade. 
In  the  mean-time,  the  British  infantry 
had  captured  the  French  battalions 
almost  to  a  man,  including  their  Ge* 
neral  and  all  his  staff.  During  one  of 
the  skirmishes  that  followed,  a  hussar, 
named  Olvermann,  seeing  his  officer, 
who  was  prominent  in  a  charge,  fight- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  French  cavadry, 
and  evidently  in  great  personal  dan- 
ger, plunged  into  the  mel^e,  cut  down 
two  French  dragoons  who  had  attack- 
ed the  officer  together,  and  brought 
him  off  in  safety.  The  hussar  was 
deservedly  rewarded  by  immediate 
promotbn. 

The  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1812  was  one  of  the  most 
brilbant  that  had  hitherto  distingubh- 
ed  the  Peninsular  army.  In  the  depth 
of  one  of  the  severest  winters,  WeL 
lington  stormed  Ciudad  Rodrigo  while 
Marmont  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  This  exploit  was 
followed  by  the  still  more  aesperate 
assault  of  Badajos  in  the  face  of  Soult, 
Thus  in  a  little  more  than  two  months, 
in  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year, 
in  the  face  of  two  powerful  French 
armies,  commanded  by  two  of  the 
ablest  Marshals  In  the  service  of  Na- 

Eoleon,  two  fortresses  of  the  first  rank 
ad  been  captured  at  the  point  of  tiie 
bayonet,  ana  the  French  Marshals  left 
with  no  other  employment  than  to 
look  on  at  the  positions  of  an  enemy, 
who,  with  less  than  half  their  force, 
baffled,  anticipated,  perplexed,  and 
beat  them  wherever  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

The  battle  of  Salamanca,  fought  in 
July  of  this  year,  established  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  as  a  ''manoeuv- 
ring army.**  Marmont,  celebrated 
among  his  countmnen  as  one  of  the 
ablest  tacticians  of  France,  was  com- 
pletely out-manoeuvred.  After  tiiree 
days  of  movements,  with  a  force  be- 
fore which  Wellington  was  ,on  Uie 
point  of  retreatingi  mm  a  kuQwtedgQ 


of  its  numerical  snperiority,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  midst  of  a  manoeuvre 
by  which  he  proposed  to  *'  prevent 
the  British  from  escape,'*  saw  lus  army 
pierced  in  the  centre,  and  learned  the 
qualities  of  the  General  opposed  to 
him  by  the  loss  of  no  less  than  26,000 
men,  of  whom  7000  were  prisoners. 

The  cavalry  were  now  ordered  to 
pursue  the  flying  French.  The  Ger- 
man biigade  of  dragoons,  under  Ma- 
jor-General  Von  Bock,  having  Anson*s 
light  brigade  in  front,  moved  in  full 
trot  towards  the  village  of  Garcia 
Hernandez.  About  a  league  onward 
the  French  were  found,  with  several 
battalions  of  infantry  in  square,  artil- 
lery, and  cavalry — a  kind  of  rear-guard 
of  Clausel's  army.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  days  in  the  annals 
of  the  Legion.  As  the  French  in- 
fantry and  guns  were  hidden  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  Wellington 
ordered  the  Germans  to  charge  their 
cavalry.  The  charge  was  first  made 
by  Anson's  brigade,  who  drove  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy's  horse.  The 
foremost  squadrons  of  Bock's  dra- 
goons next  charged  the  right  wing, 
but,  on  advancing  in  pursuit,  found 
themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  an  in- 
fantry fire,  bv  which  they  lost  men 
and  horses.  'The  moment  was  critical. 
Von  Decken,  the  officer  commanding 
the  following  squadron,  felt  that  if  he 
advanced  acconiing  to  the  order,  his 
souadron  must  be  exposed  to  the  ^re 
01  a  dense  square.  In  this  difficulty 
he  took  the  daring  resolution  of  charg- 
ing the  infantry  at  once. 

As  this  square  stood  lowest  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  Germans  moved 
against  it  with  order,  though  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry.  When  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  the  fire 
unfortunately  mortally  wounded  the 
brave  Von  Decken,  killed  bis  lieute- 
nant, and  struck  down  fcvcral  others ; 
but  at  this  moment  Von  Gleichen,  the 
captain  of  the  next  troop,  galloping 
up,  led  the  squadron,  amid  a  shower 
or  bullets,  against  two  sides  of  the 
square.  The  French  were  four  deep  j 
the  two  front  ranks  kneeling,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  the  two  rear  ranks 
firing.  But,  while  all  was  doubtful, 
a  dragoon  horse,  which  had  received 
a  bullet,  fell  with  its  rider  on  the 
bavonets.  This  singular  accident  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  square.  A  space 
was  opened  in  the  kneeling  ranks ;  the 
dragoons  burst  in,  and  tho  irbolo  bat* 
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talion  were  cut  down  or  taken  prison* 
en.  The  officer  commanding  the 
second,  seeingr  the  result  of  this  bold 
attempt^  led  his  troopers  against  a 
square  higher  up  on  the  slope.  It 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  him ;  but 
the  charge  equally  succeeded,  and  the 
battalion  was  destroyed.  The  fugi- 
tives from  these  encounters  next  at- 
tempted to  form  a  third  square.  This, 
too,  was  broken  by  a  chai^pe  of  the 
third  squadron.  The  loss  ofthe  Ger- 
mans in  this  gallant  exploit  was  up- 
wards of  100  killed  and  wounded; 
but  the  French  lost  in  prisoners  alone 
1400  men,  with  the  commander  of  the 
brigade. 

This  service  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  army.  Wellington, 
who  knew  how  to  honour  soldiership 
in  the  way  suited  to  its  feelings  better 
than  any  man  alive,  showed  his  sense 
of  this  brilliant  action,  by  immediately 
appointing  a  guard  from  the  brigade 
to  attend  himself,  granting  them,  be- 
sides, "  two  days  rest  on  the  field  of 
battle,'*  and  finished  these  testimonies 
of  high  consideration  by  these  words, 
in  his  official  account  of  the  great 
battle  :— 

"  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
gallant  charge  than  was  made  upon 
the  enemy's  infantry  by  the  heavy 
brigade  ofthe  King's  German  Legion, 
under  M^jor- General  Von  Bock,  which 
was  completely  successful,  and  the 
whole  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of 
three  battalions  of  the  enemy's  first 
division,  were  made  prisoners." 

Even  this  was  not  the  close  of  their 
rewards ;  the  services  of  the  Legion 
had  long  attracted  notice  in  England, 
and  this  occasion  was  justly  taken  of 
showing  the  national  respect  for  those 
brave  and  remarkably  well-conducted 
men.  By  an  order  from  the  War- 
Office,  August  1812,  it  was  notified 
that  "  the  King's  German  Legion 
having  so  frequently  distinguished 
themselves  against  the  enemy,  and 
particularly  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
fate  victory  ootained  near  Salamanca, 
liis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
is  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  M^gesty,  to  command  that 
the  officers  who  are  now  serving  with 
temporary  rank  in  the  several  regiments 
of  that  corps,  shaU  have  permanent 
rank  in  the  British  army  from  the 
date  of  their  respective  commissions." 
The  pursuit  ofthe  French  army  was 
one  continued  skirmish  on  the  rocid  to 


Madrid,  the  cavalry,  of  course,  always 
in  front,  and  taking  prisoners.  One 
day  a  curious  event  occurred,  which 
excited  general  amusement.  A  hussar 

Satrol,  consisting  of  a  corporal  and 
ve  men,  was  seen  coming  back  with 
two  officers  and  twenty-three  mounted 
prisoners.  This  event  happened  in  the 
following  way: — The  prisoners  be- 
longed to  a  corps  of  Spanish  chasseurs 
which  had  been  formed  by  King  Jo- 
seph, and  put  under  the  command  of 
French  officers.  The  party  were  in 
the  village  of  Blasco  Sancho.  A  pri- 
vate hussar,  named  KastorfiT,  was  the 
principal  performer  on  this  occasion. 
After  the  patrol  had  captured  four 
chasseurs  wno  were  posted  as  videttes 
outside  the  village,  KastorfT  went  in- 
stantly to  a  house  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  detachment  were  stationed,  direct- 
ed two  of  his  comrades  to  fire  through 
the  windows,  entered  the  house  alone, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  drove  the  whole 
detachment  from  room  to  room,  until 
they  could  go  no  further,  and  surren- 
dered. Twenty-nine  horses  were 
found  in  the  stables,  and  the  whole 
were  brought  safely  to  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  brigade.  The  gallant 
private  was  mentioned  in  Welling- 
ton's  despatch,  and  was  made  a  cor- 
poral. 

After  the  failure  of  the  assault  on 
Burgos,  the  only  failure  of  the  war,  a 
result  entirely  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  siege  artUlery,  Wellington  having 
but  three  eighteen-pounders  and  five 
howitzers,  the  army,  pressed  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  French,  moved 
to  its  rear  from  the  Douro.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  cavalry  now  came  again 
into  requisition,  and  one  of  the  most 
desperate  cavalry  fights  of  the  war  took 

flace  at  the  Venta  Del  Pozo.  The 
Vench  cavalry  in  the  Peninsula  were 
always  remarkably  numerous,  gener- 
ally highly  trainedi  and  the  service 
suiting  the  alacrity  and  animation  of 
the  national  character,  and  giving 
opportunities  of  personal  distinction 
vnuch  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
infantry,  the  melees  were  in  general 
remarleably  vivid.  Perhaps  in  the 
annals  of  war  no  two  armies  ever  ex- 
hibited two  more  daring  encounters  of 
cavalry.  The  British  charge,  where- 
ever  it  could  be  made  against  any  thing 
approaching  to  an  equality  of  foroe, 
was  always  suocessful ;  instant,  head- 
long, and  desperate,  its  dash  was  irre. 
listiUo,    Tho  German  caT«lry«  bravo 
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by  nature  and  admirably  disciplined* 
was  always  ready»  always  in  order, 
and  eqaally  capital  in  the  charge,  and 
in  the  retreat.  The  French  cavalry, 
unquestionably  braye,  compensated  for 
its  deficiencies  in  other  points  by  its 
vast  superiority  in  numbers,  the  quick- 
ness with  which  it  rallied,  and  the 
chivalrous  gallantry  of  its  officers.  In 
those  combats,  the  officers  of  the  high- 
est rank  mingled  like  the  common 
men,  and  instances  of  skill  and  bravery 
that  might  have  figured  in  history 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

In  the  action  of  the  Venta,  Welling- 
ton, moving  his  principal  force  to- 
wards aline  seven  leagues  in  the  rear, 
ordered  the  brigades  of  Anson  and 
Halkett  to  remain  in  front  until  they 
should  be  driven  in  by  the  enemy. 
Halkett  placed  his  light  infantry  bri- 
gade behind  a  brook,  on  whose  bushy 
banks  a  part  of  his  battalion  were  con- 
cealed. Anson*s  cavalry  were  in  the 
fh)nt  At  nine  in  the  morning  the 
French  advanced,  and  the  cavalry  on 
both  sides  became  engaged.  The  Ger- 
man battalion  in  ambuscade  now  threw 
in  a  heavy  fire,  and  the  French  in- 
stantly retreated,  halting  at  a  short 
dbtance.  As  they  advanced  again, 
with  their  numbers  reinforced,  and 
threatening  to  surround  the  British 
position,  the  Britbh  and  Germans  were 
ordered  to  draw  back  about  half  a 
.eague.  Here  the  light  battalions  oc- 
cupied a  height,  while  the  cavalry 
halted  in  the  plain.  The  French,  now 
having  the  open  country  before  them, 
moved  on  in  great  force,  threatening 
to  turn  their  left.  Wellington,  who 
was  now  with  the  rear-guard,  instantly 
ordered  the  infantry  to  form  squares, 
and  move  to  a  pass  four  miles  off^  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry.  An- 
son now  gallantly  advanced,  and  by  a 
succession  of  charges,  kept  off  the 
French  until  the  infantry  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  pass,  where  they  found 
Von  Bock*s  heavy  brigade  formed  in 
line  and  waiting  to  protect  them.  By 
some  mistake  tiie  heavy  brigade  had 
not  received  orders  to  charge  until  the 
French  had  crossed  the  bridge,  over  a 
canal  in  their  front,  in  too  great  num- 
bers to  be  effectually  opposed.  The 
Germans  then  charged,  broke  through 
the  first  line  of  the  French,  but  were 
eventually  obliged  to  retire,  from  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
fantry were  now  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  attack ;  the  light  battalions  had 


continued  their  retreat,  maivhing  in 
columns  ready  to  form  aqoare.  The 
French,  rushing  after  the  cavalry, 
charged  the  first  battalion,  which  threw 
itself  into  square,  and  gallantly  repelled 
the  charge.  The  French  subsequently 
charged  the  two  battalions  in  snooes- 
sion,  but  before  reaching  the  bavonet, 
received  so  murderous  a  fire  m  the 
squares,  that  they  fell  back*  marking 
their  way  by  the  fall  of  men  and 
horses.  The  contest  was  now  evi- 
dently hopeless  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  but  gathering  in  masses  on  the 
rear  and  right  of  the  squares,  they 
seemed  for  awhile  preparing  to  try 
their  fortune  again ;  the  battalions 
suddenly  opened  a  fire  from  their  rear 
ranks,  so  heavy  that  the  French  mov- 
ed off  without  delay,  and  though  they 
continued  to  follow  the  retreat,  no  fur- 
ther charges  were  made.  The  troops 
now  moved  on  for  two  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which,  having  a  halt  to  refresh. 
Colonel  Halkett  communicated  to  the 
battalions  Lord  Wellington*s  "  thanks 
for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they 
had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry, 
and  the  whole  reached  the  position  of 
the  army  at  Torauemada  at  two  in  the 
morning  I  The  loss  in  this  active  day 
fell  chiefly  on  the  Qavalry ;  yet  to  those 
who  calculate  the  peril  of  such  encoun- 
ters, from  the  means  of  destruction 
which  they  exhibit,  the  pistol,  carbine, 
and  sabre  perpetually  at  work  in  the 
hands  of  bold  and  dexterous  men,  it 
must  be  surprising  to  see  how  small 
was  the  actual  loss,  at  least  on  the  side 
of  the  allies;  the  Germans,  though 
they  were  for  a  while  mingled  with 
the  French  squadrons,  having  but  two 
officers  and  eleven  privates  lulled,  and 
thirty-six  wounded ;  but  in  the  melee 
they  lost  thirty-nine,  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  of  conrse, 
could  not  be  exactly  known,  as  they 
have  no  gazettes,  and  they  make  a 
point  of  keeping  silence  on  such  sub- 
jects. But  General  Caffarelle*8  des- 
patch describes  the  combat  as  one  **  of 
remarkable  fierceness,*'  and  as  an  in- 
stance, states  that  the  colonel  and  six 
officers  of  the  legion  of  gendarmes 
had  been  wounded,  that  the  lancers 
of  Berg  had  many  officers  wounded, 
and  that  in  the  15tn  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs the  colonel  and  all  the  officers 
except  two  had  received  sabre-cuts 
or  contusions. 

In  the  retreat  towards  Rodrigo,  on 
the  15th  of  November^  Victor  Alten^s 
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cavalry  formings  the  rear-gaard*  eon- 
sisting  of  but  six  sqnadroDB^the  French 
came  on  with  their  old  raperiority  of 
number,  and  attacked  him  with  fonr- 
teen  squadrons.  An  instance  of  intre- 
pidity and  intelligence  of  one  of  the 
hussars  which  occurred  here,  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Colonel  Waters,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  distingnifl^ 
ed  officers  of  the  British  staff,  lying 
sick  in  a  village  through  which  the 
rear  squadron  of  hussars  passed  on  the 
retreat^  Captain  Aly,  commanding  the 
squadron,  well  aware  of  the  loss  which 
the  army  would  sustain  by  the  Colo- 
nel*s  capture,  sent  a  brave  soldier, 
named  Etherott,  to  try  to  bring  him 
off ;  the  squadron  passed  on,  while  Uie 
husaar,g(Hng  to  the  Colonel's  quarters, 
took  him  out  of  his  bed,  dressed  him, 
got  his  horse  ready,  and  leading  him 
from  the  village,  made  an  attempt  to 
join  the  squadron ;  but  the  Frenon  had 
already  intercepted  their  march,  and 
no  resource  remained  but  that  of  mak- 
ing a  long  detour.  The  Colonel's  ill- 
ness  prevented  his  riding  fast,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  a  village  where 
the  hussar  expected  to  find  a  ford,  the 
French  were  already  at  their  heels. 
No  ford  could  be  found,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  swim  their  horses  over  the 
stream.  The  enemy  were  now  every 
where  round  them,  and  the  Colonel, 
much  exhausted  by  bis  fatigue,  was  un« 
able  to  go  further,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  hidden  for  an  entire  day,  during 
which  the  hussar  watched  him.  At 
length  this  anxious  journey  was  re- 
commenced ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
several  days'  travel,  and  crossing  se- 
veral rivers,  during  which  time  th^ 
were  in  perpetual  hazard  of  falling  into 
the  bands  of  the  French  patrols,  that 
the  brave  hussar  brought  his  charge  in 
safety  to  headquarters. 

The  war  was  now  verging  to  its  close. 
Wollington'smatchless  defence  of  Por- 
tugal had  first  opened  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  The  defeat  of  a  veteran 
French  army  of  90,000  men!  under 
one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of 
France,  Massena,  in  the  field  of  Bu- 
saco ;  his  being  baffled  in  the  march, 
and  his  final  repulse  from  the  position 
of  the  British  army  at  Torres  Vedras, 

})roved  that  the  enemy  had  still  to  learn 
cssons  in  war,  and  that  the  master 
who  was  to  teach  them  those  lessons 
was  come  at  last.  Napoleon's  retreat 
from  Moscow  broke  down,  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  a  force  whose  immense 
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superiority  in  nmnben  to  those  of  any 
other  Continental  power  might  have 
long  resbted  the  intrepidity  of  man. 
Yet  the  loss  of  the  Russian  campaigns 
for  the  time  actually  increased  the  dif. 
ficulties  of  the  British  Gtoeral.  The 
Peninsula,  from  a  secondary  olject, 
had  become  a  primary  with  Napoleon ; 
the  moet  detemuned  orders  were  given 
to  defend  the  French  possessions  to  the 
last.  Joseph,  the  **  intrusive  Idng,'- 
was  at  the  head  of  120^000  men ! 

At  the  end  of  April  1813,  Welling, 
ton  commenced  his  march  from  Per- 
tugal,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
movement  in  the  annals  of  modem 
Europe.  Carrying  the  Allied  army 
in  six  weeks  from  the  Esla  to  the  Ebro; 
moving  through  districts  wlwre  none 
but  muleteers  had  ever  thought  of  pass- 
ing before ;  and  capturing  every  po- 
sition on  the  way,  until  he  arrived  in 
front  of  the  French  grandarmy.  Then, 
June  21,  attacking  it  in  position  at 
VittcNTia;  breaking  it  in  centre  and 
wings,  killing  and  taking  6000  men, 
capturing  all  its  cannon  (150  pieces  of 
brass  onlnance),  four  hundred  cais- 
sons, its  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
treasure;  and  among  otiier spoils, the 
baton  of  Marshal  Jonrdan.  This  was 
the  true  crowning  battle  of  the  great 
war.'  There  were  subse^ent  encoun- 
ters in  the  Pyrenees  and^on  the  soil  of 
France,  but  Vittoria  was  the  mortal 
blow. 

As  Vittoria  had  virtually  completed 
the  Spanish  war,  Waterloo  was  to  put 
the  close 'to  the  war  of  Euorpe.  It  is 
to  the  Imperishable  honour  of  our 
countnr  that  this  high  consmnmation, 
in  both  its  branches,  was  thus  given 
into  the  hands  of  England ;  and  to  the 
imperishable  honour  of  Wellington 
that  he  was  the  man  to  fight  both 
battles,andafter  destroying  the  French 
throne  in  the  Peninsula,  was  to  de- 
strov  the  French  empire  over  the 
world.  The  whole  force  under  Wel- 
lington in  the  Nether]an<^  amounted 
only  to  33,000  British,  chiefly  young 
second  battalions,  with  7000  of  the 
German  L^on,  the  rest  formed  of 
Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  Belgian  con- 
tingents ;  in  all  75,000  men,  of  which 
12,700  were  cavalry,  with  116  guns. 
On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  took  the 
field  with  127,000  veterans,  all  French^ 
and  350  guns ;  with  tl^ose,  however, 
he  was  to  face  the  Prussian  army  as 
well  as  the  British.  But  he  had,  in 
compensation^  the  immense  adtanta* 
3c 
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ges  «f  haYittff  to  fight  on  his  own  froa- 
fierj  to  make  his  attack  when  and 
Yhere  be  pleased*  and  to  attack  two 
armies  kept  asun4Dr  by  the  neooflsity 
of  watching  his  moreiaents  on  an  ok* 
tended  front.  This  neoeasity  dind- 
nished  even  the  unmbors  of  the  British 
Bxmj,  for*  by  the  rediictioa  ^  a  corps 
nested  under  Prince  Frederiek  of  the 
Netherlands  to  oover  BnsweUj  Wel« 
lington's  foroe  in  the  field  was  reduced 
to  55,000  men.  Napoleon's  at  Wat«^ 
loo  mnjaestionably  exceeded  74»000. 
The  details  of  this  g^antio  eneonnter 
given  by  the  German  allies  are  re* 
markably  animated  and  interesting^ 
peculisrly  with  reqieet  to  the  attack 
on  the  oentre  where  the  German  Le* 
gion  was  ehiefly  stationed*  But  we 
must  hasten  to  a  eenclnsion.  Acts  of 
individual  enterprise  were  nnmerous* 
and  the  desperate  gaUantry  with  whieh 
Baring's  German  rifles  fenght  in  ds* 
fence  of  La  Haye  8einte  eqnals  any 
effort  of  peraevemnce  and  valenr  in  tibn 
whole  ean^aign.  But  we  must  find 
room  for  the  c^^ure  of  General  Cam- 
hronne.  This  was  the  ofiieer  who  n& 
tered  the  well^knowngasceaadeyon  the 
caU  to  the  French  Gnard  to  lay  down 
their  anns-^'  The  Gnsrdcan  die*  trot 
cannot  sorrender.*'  The  speaker* 
on  this  occasioo*  however*  found  it 
mere  cenvenient  to  adopt  the  latter 
course*  and  was  content  to  bo  taken. 
Colonel  Halkett*8  brigade,  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  before,  had  become  soddenly 
CKposed,  in  tbe  last  French  attack  of 
the  day*  to  a  heavy  fire  from  General 
Cambronne*s  b^ade  of  the  Gnard. 
Halkatt  pushed  forward  his  skinnisb- 
en  to  meet  the  enemy's  advance ;  the 
Frenchman's  horse  was  sbel  mder 
hin^  and  Halkett,  seeing  him  m  front 
cheering  on  Us  men,  tboi^ht  this 
was  a  good  tisM  for  setting  an  exaai- 

ee  to  his  yooag  soldiers,  and  dashing 
rward  alone  towards  the  French 
General*  threatened  to  ent  him  down. 
Carabrottno  drept  Ms  sword*  and  sur- 
rendered hhnself  to  the  Cc^on^*  who 
proeeeded  with  his  priee  to  the  Bri- 
tish  lines.  Hidkctt's  horse  now  re- 
•eived  a  ball  and  fell,  and  on  ^». 
oasapag  Mmself  from  tho  animal, 
the  Cokmel  saw,  to  his  astoni^nent, 
the  Fmohmmi  coolly  walUng  back 
tahiaowaeorpsl  By  great  exertions* 


however*  the  Cokmei  hKNight  the 
horse  again  on  his  lega^  overtook  Us 
prisoner,  and  thrusting  hia  hand  into 
the  General's  aiguUoUg,  carried  him 
back  again  at  a  oanter  to  the  lines. 
Tho  battle  was  now  a  flight;  the 
Prussians  had  eenM  up;  all  was  a 
wild  eonfhsion.  Tho  high-roads^ 
strewed  with  innumerable  arms^  gonik 
waggons*  and  fragments  of  oveiy  do- 
seriptiott*  had  the  look  of  an  immense 
shipwi^ck*  The  moon  shone  bright; 
and  the  Prassian  horsemen*  infnriated 
by  the  recrtleolionBof  French  tyranny 
in  their  own  eomitry*  ktk  npon  tM 
flying  enemy  with  remorselem  slaagli- 
ter.  This  drendfd  chase  eontinned 
through  the  whde  wgktr-^JwM,  tm- 
ceasing,  and  bloody.  There  is  no 
Enfopeui  instance  frf*  so  vast  an  arasy 
so  utteriy  destroyed  in  a  single  day's 
battle.  Out  of  70,000  FreMhnaen, 
neariy  25*000  were  kified  or  tohen. 
The  dawbter  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  was  heavy;  thefar  kiHed  and 
woanded  amomted  to  600  oAeets  and 
16,000  men.  Tho  Legion  akme  had 
in  kiiled  «ad  wonuled  1 20  ofifesoft  and 
laoOnsen.  On  tho niglit  of  the  20th 
NapolooH  reached  Paris  to  be  nndone. 
On  tho  7th  of  Jnly  the  Allies  took 
military  possession  of  Paris,  and,  ox 
the  f<^owiag  day*  Lools  XVIil.  en. 
tend  fab  capital. 

Tho  period  Ibr  which  the  Gorman 
Legion  bad  engage  their  serviees  was 
now  complete*  and  the  whole  corps 
was  flmdly  dishnded  in  1816.  The 
oAoers  received  half-pay  Ik'om  the 
time  of  their  reduction.  Many  of 
them  were  appomled  to  important 
employments  in  the  British  our w  fee  as 
engineers ;  seme  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Hanover im  service, 
and  the  g^ratitndeand  respect  of  Grsnt 
Britain  and  Germany  attended  them 
all.  They  had  the  raeraoraUe  and 
enviable  hononr  of  having  resisted  an 
enemy  who  had  snbjngated  the  Osn- 
tinent,  and  of  having  shared  in  the 
triumphs  of  an  army  aad  a  General 
whose  acUeveraents  wHl  go  down  to 
the  latest  posterity.  No  distfnetion 
more  honourable  can  ever  be  obtained 
by  a  soldier  then  that  he  fbngbt 
against  Napoleon  for  the  hononr  of 
his  country,  and  that  he  fooglit  under 
W^Bngton  for  ^  f^reedom  of  the 
▼orid. 
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Thb  aontmition  wbieh  bat  now  for 
Mvmral  montbt  been  mainUiiMd  be« 
twMD  ifa«  Arohbi0bop  of  Coiogno  and 
tbo  Kuif  of  PruMia  meriu  a  graal 
doal  iBoro  Mriena  attontioD  than  il  baa 
bitbarto  nai  witb  from  the  publia« 
Almost  eyerr  where  this  strife  betweon 
tbo  altU  and  aeclaaiaattoal  power  bas 
been  regarded  aa  a  matter  of  loeal  ra- 
ther thiui  of  general  iaterest ;  or,  as 
tbe  qneatlone  it  inrelvea  baye  referenoe 
to  wider  rellgioua  eontroYeniee^  witb 
which  tbe  world  la  wearied,  people 
have  tamed  away  in  disguat  from  tbe 
topio.  It  baa  netertbelees  a  very  deep 
importanee.  Even  the  new  exhtbitton 
it  aiBTords  of  the  ebaraeter  of  the  Cbureh 
of  Rome  iSf  at  this  particular  erisiif 
e^Mciallj  for  os^  fall  of  inatructlon  i  but 
the  rising  spirit  of  opposition  therein 
maniihsted  to  that  ebureh  in  QermMny^ 
sprioging  out  of  its  own  busomt  and 
dliverse  mm  any  which  has  been  here* 
tofore  witnemedf  forma  tbe  most  strike 
ing  feature  of  the  whole  snlgeet.  fie* 
m9f  however^  we  enter  Into  Its  details* 
U  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  prelap 
toiT  obaerratioae. 

We  do  not  antiapate  any  eflbetiye 
r»«aoeadeney  to  tbe  Popedom,  wA- 
ther  do  we  eomMer  it  as  a  power  to- 
tally ejgfetg*  its  authority,  we  fesl 
perfeotly  eenrineed,  and  its  Tery  name 
and  nature  nnist  be  ereBtnally  demo- 
lished and  erased  from  eziitenoe^  by 
means  of  tbe  onti-rsligioas  leaven 
wfaiob  is  at  present  infused  mto  tbe 
instruetbm  whtota  tbe  multitude  of  all 
natlone  is  reueiving.  A  foe,  in  ISwt, 
mneh  direr  than  Prolestantiem  is  grow- 
ing up  agolnet  tbe  Romish  Cbnreb, 
who  will  utteriy  destroy  her,  Mean- 
tiuMf  howeter,  she  retains  somewhat 
of  her  pristine  y/iuMtjt  and  appears  to 
bave  a  abort  period  of  reriral  before 
ber  previous  to  her  final  extinetioii. 
Aotndly  abowt  tbe  one  half  of  Chris- 
tendom still  adbeiue  to  the  Papoey, 
and  will  eontlnue  to  do  so  till  some 
BOW  popolar  doctrines,  adverse  to  that 
apostasy,  take  thefleldagatawt  it.  Tbe 
triumpbeof  tbe  Reformiilou,eii  awide 
aeal^  in  Catbolie  countries  are  finish- 
ed. A  creed  which  has  not  tbe  at- 
tmctloa  of  novelty  will  never  m«ve 
flMHees,  mougb  it  naiy  commend  Itself 
la  tbe  eonsdenee  of  select  ladividnal^. 

Tliitt  fiswy  tbmi/ 01  w«  b«?a  aol^ 


to  be  an  interval  of  time  in  prospectj 
in  which  Popery  may  again  lift  up  ito 
bead«  A  very  sensible  re-action  in  its 
favour  has  already  taken  place,  and  a 
new  line  of  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  iu  most  lealous  adbei  cnts«  in  order 
to  identify  Catholicism  with  popuUr 
passions^  which  may  for  a  season  prop 
It  speciously  up.  We  find  Papist 
writers  in  France  insisting  that  Ro- 
manism has  ever  been  more  promo* 
tive  of  oivil  liberty  and  social  progress 
than  the  Reformed  faith.  Chateau- 
briand and  Capefigne  are  among  these 
writers^  and  their  doqnent  paradoxes 
fail  not  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Tbe  Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  being  mo- 
ved by  the  same  spirit,  wished  to  go 
further^  and  strove  to  gain  the  appro^ 
bation  of  the  Pope  to  iiis  ultro-hbvrol 
rhapsodieSf  bat  be  acted  with  a  precis 
piute  impetuosity,  and  was  checked. 
The  situation  of  O  Connell  being  dif. 
lersntytbat  demagogue  has  been  cbeei^i 
ed  on  to  mingle  the  doctrines  of  his 
Oburcb  witb  tiie  most  violent  demo- 
eralic  princiries.  Gobbett  alto,  tbe 
Sngiisb  Radical  jmv  exeeSmctf  bas 
loaded  tbe  past  sacerdotal  dominion 
of  Rome  ever  Us  ouuitry  ;  and  Lord 
Mnlgrave  asks  vrith  Pontius  Pilate^ 
Wkatiitmiht  wbdsl  krge  bodies  of 
so  oalled  pfailoeopbie  and  Protestant 
men  are  fiuriy  represented  by  these 
two  individnals. 

This  kst  eonsidenition  shows  that 
tbeeM  antagonists  of  Popery  no  longer 
stand  one  against  ber.  infidelity  boB 
long  since  subsided  intoan  indiikrence 
to  idl  eneds,  and  Protestantism  is  on 
tbe  verge  of  falftng  into  tbe  same  ape* 
elea  of  neutrality.  The  high  gronnd 
of  rdigious  conviction  which  Protes- 
tants stood  on  at  tbe  Reformation  bos 
been  all  but  abandoned.  Tbe  ques- 
tion now  popularly  rused  ejreiT  where 
is^  iiot  oonceming  tbe  imtk  or  any  re- 
ligion, but  concerning  its  social  aad 
political  tendencies.  One  would  think, 
nevertbeleM,  that  even  this  view  of  the 
matter  would  give  a  decided  advantage 
t»  Protestantism  $  yet,  in  tbe  prospects 
of  die  ascending  denoemey,  it  bae  not 
this  effect  Protestantism,  inasmunh 
OS  it  le  MoMteroted,  abjures  these 
nrespectsyond  is  a  source  of  eontinnal 
frnoMtkni  to  tbe  designf  of  demn- 
gegiMi«ndtbelrteels|  wbereoi  f^ 
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peiy,  from  the  very  contempt  in  the 
estimation  of  resaon  into  wbich  it  has 
fallen,  aeema  incapable  of  throwing* 
any  impediment  in  their  way ;  and  b^ 
fairly  conforming  itself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  it  baa  already  par- 
tially done,  it  might  again  be.  borne 
aloft  glorioosly  by  a  triumphant  rab« 
ble ;  at  least  we  feel  convmced  that, 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  infidel  conn- 
tries,  this  might  happen,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  France,  where  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  take 
a  decided  part  with  liberals  and  reTO- 
Intionists,  to  be  huled  with  nniTersal 
acclamation,  which  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  a  Tory  long  endurance. 

But  whether  that  church  will  erer 
boldly  plar  out  this  final  desperate 
card  we  wiU  not  venture  to  conjecture. 
Mean-time  it  is  certain  that  the  banner 
of  liberality,  which  her  ablest  cham- 
pions so  often  at  present  adyance,  does 
her  great  sendee  ;  her  chief  strength, 
notwithstanding,  lies  in  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  her  natural  adyersaries  to  their 
own  professed  creeds  and  opinions; 
once  admit,  either  tacitly  or  aYowedly, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  which  luke- 
warmness  always  does — ^that  truth  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  specific  form 
of  Christianity  more  than  m  any  other 
form,  and  Popeiy  will  have  a  charm 
above  them  all — a  charm  not  potent 
enough  to  make  converts,  but  quite 
sufficient  to  attract  much  kindness; 
and  this  is  what  is  actually  happening. 
Widely  does  Romanism  meet  with  a 
returning  sympathy,  so  much  so,  that 
those  very  Papal  pretensions  which 
our  forefathers  put  down  with  a  strong 
arm,  and  against  which  Protestants 
and  also  infidels  directed  all  the  artil- 
lery of  weighty  argument,  and  all  Uie 
shafts  of  bitter  wit,  are  now  generally 
held  to  be  extremely  harmless ;  and, 
even  when  they  are  put  forth  into  ac- 
tion, they  meet  with  a  blame  so  gentle 
that  it  amounts  to  a  passive  encou- 
ragement. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  contempt 
mixed  with  the  favour  which  Catho- 
licism actually  enjoys;  we  have  no 
doubt  there  is.  It  may  yet,  for  all  that, 
produce  a  revived  consideration  to  the 
Romish  Church,  which,  springing  out 
of  relaxed  religious  convictions,  must 
in  its  turn  again  fatally  complete  this 
demoralized  state  of  mind.  In  this 
lies  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed|  for  no  on^  cvi  for  «  moment  Ima- 


gine that  Popery  wiU  ever  icsome  in 
real  strength  its  former  ascendepcy. 

In  fiidy  one  may  without  any  ex> 
traordinaiy  perspicacity  pereeive  that 
there  is  m  new  tpeaem  of  philosopbr 
striking  root  every  wbere,  vhirii  irii} 
eventually,  when  it  eomet  to  foD 
growth,  confound  creeds  of  every  de- 
scription together*  and  without  reject- 
ing  any  of  them,  nulliiy  and  struiglf 
them  w. 

Many thingsindieate  this.  InfiddifT, 
inasmuch  as  it  conalsta  in  a  denial  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  extinct. 
The  high  tide  of  ProtestantisD,  c(s. 
sidered  as  a  national  professioii,  is,  ii 
all  its  churches,  about  to  ebb.  Tbe 
actual  plethora  of  actiyi^  and  fuliies 
of  humours,  pc^itical  &s  well  as  spiri- 
tual, with  which  the  reformed  fiutb  « 
swollen  up,  intimates  its  approscfab^ 
decline.  It  is,  indeed,  g^etting^eoamii- 
ed,  as  the  weaker  element^  iritfa  afin 
seed ;  whereas  formerly,  w^  wbt- 
ever  extravagances  it  migbt  be  se- 
companied,  it  leavened  and  was  net 
leavened  by — ^which  is  at  present  the 
case — ^the  philosophic  theories  m. 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  till  lat^ 
ly  since  the  Reformation.  In  brieC 
the  public— we  refer  not  to  adeet  xk- 
dividuals,  however  nnmerona— is  al- 
ready wellnigh  glutted  and  adccsed 
with  Protestant  prineiplesy  espedalb 
since  they  have  eztenaively  assoiDci 
an  evangelical  expression*  Of  tbe 
Papacy  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  we  have  already  aaid  ;  the  niz- 
ent  good-win  which  that  ooimptioD  &' 
Chiistianity  is  daily  acquiring,  ismen- 
hr  a  stepping  back  in  order  to  tspm 
rorward,  according  to  the  French  pnh 
verb,  "  reeuier  pour  maeux  eaukrr 
A  passion  for  progress  is  the  {un- 
mount characteristic  of  the  age,  ul 
no  progress  will  seem  to  be  made  tS 
the  master  infiuences  of  past  timff. 
which  yet  in  any  measure  retain  tbei- 
hold  on  tlie  popular  nund,  are  kft  be- 
hind. What,  however,  the  spirit  thit 
is  at  work  may  bring  forth  one  eannet 
dutinctly  conjecture  ;  but  that  tK 
doctrines  which  are  hatchings  will  o@t 
be  simply  infidel,  in  the  common  seiur 
.of  the  word,  and  will  neither,  2> 
we  have  said,  respect  nor  abjure  ns 
velatioD,  but  in  delusiyo  aemUancc 
overtop  and  stretch  far  beyimd  it 
may,  we  think,  be  clearly  foresees. 
Jeremy  Bentham*s  greatest-happiaess- 
utilitarian  system*  coeval  wwi  raS- 
xoad«  and  pteaai-engio«^  and  dl  tbire 
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liaving  the  same  tendency  to  demo« 
cratize  and  materialize  society*  may 
perhaps  foretoken*  under  one  of  its 
Aspects*  the  revolution  that  is  to  be 
expected.  It  behoves*  therefore*  Chris- 
tians well  to  consider  whether  there  is 
not  a  new  enemy  rising  up  against 
their  faith  diverse  from  any  that  has 
yet  appeared.  They  should  look  out 
iind  remark  the  signs  of  the  time*  and 
confront  rather  those  future  evils  that 
may  be  prognosticated*  than  waste 
their  strength  upon  the  carrion  contro- 
versies of  bygone  periods*  or  the  com- 
paratively petty  squabbles  and  divi- 
sions*  and  wanton  fancies*  and  ingeni- 
oiis  trivialities*  which  at  present 
I'ugross  so  lamentably  the  attention  of 
reformed  religionists.  Or*  if  old  ques- 
tions be  revived  and  debated  afresh* 
they  should  at  least  have  a  prospective 
character;  for  if  Protestantism  cannot 
anticipate  the  future*  but  keeps  con- 
tinually looking  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century*  the  future  will  come  upon  her 
unprepared*  and  trample  her  to  death. 
And  it  18  chiefly  because  we  discern  in 
the  Cologne  contention  symptoms  of 
the  coming  changes  we  allude  to*  that 
we  deem  it  good  to  dwell  somewliat 
at  length  on  its  details.  At  the  same 
time  we  confess  that  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  strife  between  a  Protestant  go- 
vernment and  a  Popish  prelate*  which 
admit  of  immediate  application*  are 
also  highly  important. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has 
chosen  to  attribute  his  ezpuhdon  from 
his  see  solely  to  his  conduct  respect- 
ing the  question  of  mixed  marriages. 
We  shaU*  therefore*  examine  this  ques- 
tion first. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  mixed  marriages 
have  taken  place  in  Germany*  not 
merely  frequently  and  exceptionally* 
but  customarily*  and  without  having 
met  with  any  impediment  from  the 
Komish  ecclesiastical  authorities.  An 
old  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
forbade*  it  is  true*  these  alliances*  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  that  the  children 
of  such  marriages  should  be  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  this  decree 
had*  by  the  prevalence  of  the  con- 
trary practice*  extending  through  cen- 
turies* lost  its  force.  The  Popish 
bishops  had  almost  invariably*  up  to 
the  present  time*  sanctioned  these  mar- 
riages without*  having  any  express 
authority  so  to  do.     Thus  a  law  of 


custom*  founded  on  a  prime  social 
necessity*  and  superior  to  all  other 
laws*  had  silently  grown  up ;  and  it 
would  have  been  neither  needful  nor 
expedient  to  have  had  recourse  to 
Rome  in  this  matter  at  all*  if  in  West- 
phalia* and  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine* 
countries  formerly  exclusively  Catho- 
lic* but  having  each  now  a  consider- 
able Protestant  population*  disputes 
had  not  been  fomented  by  the  pnests* 
"^ho  saw  their  power  waning*  as  to 
whether  intermarriages  between  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches  should  not  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  engagement  insisted  on 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  Order* 
therefore*  to  remove  the  difficulty  thus 
raised*  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Pope*  that  ne  should  issue  a  formal 
dispensation  to  Catholics  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  obsolete  ecclesiastical 
law ;  and  the  object  of  this  application 
was*  it  was  thought*  accomplished* 
though  not  in  a  manner  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory* by  a  papal  brief^  dated 
JSdarch  25th*  1830. 

This  brief  is  very  obscurely  worded* 
no  doubt  intentionally  so.  It  describes 
the  heavy  sin  that  Catholics  commit 
in  contracting  marriages  with  Pro- 
testants. It  cal]  s  such  marriages*  when 
unconditional  with  respect  to  the  reli« 
gious  education  of  children*  illicit* 
though  valid  and  legd.  It  leaves  to 
priests  a  discretionary  power  to  bless 
such  marriages  or  not*  as  they  may 
think  fit.  But*  throughout  the  whole 
document*  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
engagement  (sponsio)  to  be  entered 
into  by  Catholics  with  reference  to  the 
point  in  dispute*  whilst  the  spiritual 
influence  which  the  priesthood  are  on 
such  occasions  to  exert*  and  the  dis- 
position of  mind  of  Papists*  especially 
females*  about  to  form  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  heretics*  are  dwelt  upon 
at  length*  under  the  head  of  moral  aa* 
surances  (cautiones),  which  are  ever* 
according  to  the  brief*  to  be  scrupu- 
lously required.  Lest*  however*  these 
moral  assurances  should  be  strained 
too  far*  the  Papal  injunctions  conclude 
by  exhorting  the  Romish  bishops  aud 
clergy  of  Prussia  to  take  especial  care 
that  they  bring*  by  their  conduct  in 
this  delicate  matter*  no  odium  on  their 
church. 

Two  days  after  the  emission  of  this 
brief*  a  pastoral  letter  of  instructions 
on  the  same  subject  was  addressed  by 
his  Holiness  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 


|ogB«  and  the  BMhofM  of  MmMimr»  ia  • 
Paderborney  and  Treraay  in  wUflh  tt 
b  azpreialy  daeUied,  that  nuxed  maiw 
fiagea,  ^  whith  shall  be  tnfiOmrw  ed^ 
htatedwUh4nUtk4farnuUUi4sprw$eriUd 
by  the  Ccnmeilof  Tremtf  sAall  b&  em^ 
tidered  at  valid  ami  true  maarriagai^ 
(proratisaevmseomudriiMkabmaUar)^ 
Now  tha  qnaatkm  ariaea»  Hov  ava 
thesa  doeoBMOtoy  of  which  wo  liava 
given  the  subttaneoy  to  be  noderatood  ? 
If  they  have  any  hontatmeaniog  aiaO, 
they  certainly  diapenae  with  theengago- 
ment  we  huwe  lererrad  to  damandad  hj 
the  Couneii  of  Trent.  It  waa  for  thia 
diapenaation  exclu^voly  that  the  Pma* 
aian  Go?emment  made  application  to 
Romey  and  it  waa  to  meet  the  wiahea 
of  that  Government  that  the  brief, 
with  ita  accompainring  inatmctionay 
waa  iaened.  The  rormal  declaration, 
that  mixed  marrUgea  ahall  be  deemed 
tme  and  valid  uritMut  ths  formaliiie$ 
preacribed  by  the  Conncil  of  Tren^ 
appeara  virtually  to  vield  all  that  waa 
required.  Thia  declaration  haa  nn* 
doubtedly  reference  to  the  ante-eonnn- 
bial  engagement  which  waa  the  only 
question  m  debate*  But  then  tlie 
power  given  to  the  prieata  In  the  Pa^ 

Eal  iDftrumenta  we  have  cited  to  with- 
old  their  benediction  and  the  ritea  of 
their  church  from  the  eapouaala  of 
Catholics  with  Proteatanta,  nullifiea 
the  concession  which  aeems  to  be  ac* 
corded.  For  if  we  abstract  the  roll* 
gions  benediction,  and  the  nuptial  co» 
remony  at  the  altar,  from  the  aignid* 
cation  of  these  instruments,  they  will 
be  found  to  signify  nothing,  to  cede 
nothing;  aa  even  by  the  canon  of 
Trent,  to  which  allusion  haa  been 
made,  Romish  ecclesiaatics  were  ob- 
liged to  register  and  to  recognise  the 
leg  al  validity  of  mixed  marriages ;  and 
nothing  more  than  this  haa  been  grant- 
ed by  the  Pope,  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  King  of  Prusaia,  if  the 
aanction  of  their  church  be  now  denied 
to  Eomanists  on  their  nuptials  with 
members  of  the  reformed  communion. 
We  will  not  say,  however,  that  the 
Pope  would  not  liave  acted  uprightly 
and  consistently  with  the^princip&s  he 
is  bound  to  uphold  in  decidedly  rg'ect- 
ing  the  proposition  of  the  Prusalan 
Government  on  this  point;  but  to 
make  a  show  of  yielding  to  it,  aa  he 
has  done,  reserving,  at  tne  same  time, 
to  himself  and  to  Popish  prektea  the 
means  of  evading  the  appv^ent  aenae 
of  his  own  decrees  and  Ixtjunctions, 
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Htheadgn. 
MMaataf 
» anah-piMMly/^pyfav. 

The  ProaoiM  Cniar— lU  an. 
«amd,  MWtlMlMa.  tiMt  Ike  Paiiai 
brief  waa  hmaA  M  good  hUk,  ni 
wHk  m  aneara  parpoai  to  fidfil  tkt 
abjeet  for  vhidi  it  warn  amfomdj  is. 
lieited  and  gfBBtad-  PeroaavBg,  hoe- 
•w,  diat  ita  iBtent  nDig^ht  b«  avadtd, 
ahoiddaaohdoloBaiianatimitiy  ha  pat 
upon  oartain  idanaaa  wfaicb  it  caa- 
tained,  m  SMr  appJitialliwi  waa  vmk 
tohiaRomiah  Hoiinena,  Ani  the  cai 
io  view  miglit  be  aoFp  elavity  and  a. 
pUeitly  dadMiad,  aad  ftwd  frm  aii 
liability  to  aiaiBterpmtttioii-  Tfc> 
application  vaa  ineflbetaai.  la  order, 
thmftwv,  to  oarry  fhB  baiaf  into  an. 
nation  aa  it  atood,  it  warn  iiaeaaaaiy  to 
diaentangle  ita  mvaaing 
doable  aignifieatioDa  wfaldi 
lent  and  dlaaftctad  piieats  vd^  tiki 
advantage  of  to  froatrvto  tha  paipw 
which  it  proftaaedly  bona.  Aad  irA 
thia  aim  the  lato  ArehfaidMp  ef  (V 
logne.  Count  do  Sparely  aad  the  Privr 
Coonsellor  Bunaen,  raaideat  Pre«B 
Miniater  at  the  Papal  Ooart,  met,  aad 
drew  up  a  aeriea  of  explaiiatotT  arti- 
elea  on  the  subject,  vbieh  wet«  oevi 
by  the  name  of  the  •*  ComveatmT 
and  which  waa  aeoedad  to,  aad  lab- 
acribed  by  the  Biabopa  of  ManUffi 
Paderbom,  and  Trevea,  aa  aettiag 
Ibrth  the  aenae  in  which  tba  brief  wa 
to  be  received  aad  appMad.  We  m 
not  here  called  upon  to  Justify,  }/j 
any  far-fetohdd  argnmeata,  tiiia  mes^ 
8ure$  ft  ia  anfldent  to  aaw  that  the 
equivocations  of  the  briar  rendcni 
it  abaolntely  neeeaaary. 

Of  the  convention  the  following  e» 
the  principal  clanaea :— -"  lat,  Tbe 
canons  of  tne  Chureh  eaaao^  aeeoid> 
ing  to  general  enatom,  be  aboliahedi 
and  ought  not  to  be  violatad  ;  bntafi* 
eompanying  theae  eanona  are  Sgpeb- 
sations,  tolerance,  and  faidnlgeoeci^ 
which  admit  of  a  mitigatioB  of  dise- 
pline,  so  that  ft  ia  allowable  to 
them  in  a  sente  tehich  mil  be 
ant  to  the  royal  decree  pubfiakei  » 
1825.  $d.  In  tiie  aplxit  of  theae  pris- 
dples,  eveiy  paaaage  of  the  mf 
should  be  expluned  in  ito  moat  mods^ 
rate  signification ;  in  fhet,  the  Bishops 
may  allow  all  which  ia  not  dMiem 
expressly  and  speeificall/  fertadfai. 
M.  No  promise  ahaU  be  dcmaiided  i5 
to  the  inatraetion  of  ehfldreo  dtiber 
fa  the  religion  of  the  horiMid  or  d 
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the  wife.  And  4tfa.  ^  The  cases  !n 
wMch  the  mere  pasuve  attendance  of 
priests  tidLes  place  **-^tfaat  is^  wben 
the  rites  of  the  church  are  withheld^ 
**  shooM  be  as  much  restricted  as  pos- 
rible.* 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  read- 
ers the  substantial  sense  of  the  three 
documents  on  which  the  head  of  con- 
troversjr  now  under  onr  consideration 
lests,  and  we  will  leafe  them  to  Judge 
whether,  in  the  face  of  these  docn- 
ments,  the  deposed  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  can  be  Justified  in  declaring, 
as  he  has  done,  and  acting  up  to  his 
declaratidn,  ^that  he  finds  the  per- 
mission contained  in  the  conyention 
to  celebrate  mixed  marriages,  without 
a  prerious  promise  respecting  the 
Catholic  education  of  children,  in  open 
contradiction  with  the  brief;  and  that 
he  has  therefore  instructed  priests 
never  to  sanction  such  marriages, 
when  a  promise  to  the  effect  specified 
is  not  given/* 

We  have  already,  we  befieve,  shown 
that  the  Papal  brief  and  pastoral  let- 
ter in  question  will  not  fairly  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  in  the 
above  declaration,  by  the  first  Popish 
prelate  of  Prussia ;  but  as  those  papers^ 
though  bearing  a  solemn  official  cha- 
racter, appear  from  what  has  hap- 
pened to  nave  had  a  reserved  meaning, 
destined  to  defeat  their  professed  ob- 
,  ject,  the  Archbishop  may  be  perfectly 
^  right,  as  a  Catholic,  in  insisting  that 
this  reserved  meaning  expresses  the 
real  sense  and  purpose  of  his  Holiness 
,  in  the  matter  in  dispute.  So  far  he 
,  may,  therefore,  be  acquitted ;  but  the 
shame  and  dishonour  which  he  thus 
escapes  as  an  individual  falls  with 
manifold  weight  upon  this  Church, 
which  can  so  treacherously  prevari- 
cate, and  with  long  premeditation 
play  a  double  game  on  an  occasion  of 
such  deep  importance  to  the  peace 
and  to  the  moral  welfaro  of  a  whole 
nation. 

From  the  obligations,  however,  im- 
posed upon  this  prelate  bv  the  con- 
vention, it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  free 
himself.  In  order  to  do  6o»  he  has 
denied  all  personal  knowledge  of  this 
document ;  whilst  M.  Von  Altenstein 
states,  in  the  face  of  this  denial^  that, 
previous  to  his  election,  the  Arch- 
bishop declared  in  writing,  *'  that  he 
would  be  careful  to  maintain  the  con- 
vention made  and  executed  in  the 
four  bishoprics  of  Cologne,  Pader- 


bome,  Munster,  and  Treves,  in  coa- 
formity  with  the  brief  of  Pope  Piu$ 
¥111.,  and  that  he  would  act  upon  ft 
in  the  spirit  of  charitr  and  peace.*'  It 
is  known,  also,  that  ma  acceptance  of 
the  convention  was  the  condition  on 
ifhich  ^e  election  of  the  Archbishop 
was  confirmed  by  the  civil  authority 
of  Prussia.    Ana,  therefore,  if  he  (iKd 
not  read  and  examine,  with  the  utmost 
carefulness,  a  document  on  which  his 
preferment  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cologne  depended,  which  he  ooAght 
and  shonld  have  insisted  on  doing,  he 
cannot  now  plead  his  own  culpabla 
negligence  as  a  Justification  of  his 
breach  of  faith.     His  written  adhe- 
rence to  the  convention  remains  a 
most  unequivocal  witness  against  him  ; 
and  if,  subseiiuently,    any    scruples 
arose  in  his  mind  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  he  thereby  stood 
pledged  to,  these  scruples  could  in  no 
measure  Justify  his  violation  of  those 
engagements.     The  only  patii  of  ho>- 
nour  open  to  him,  in  that  case,  wss 
the  resignation  of  his  high  oflice;  but 
this  step,  though  it  has  been  suggested 
to  him  frequently  when  he  has  pleaded 
his  scruples,  he  has  ever  refused  to 
take.     In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  has 
been  with  a  deejp  premeditated  design 
that  the  Arebbisnop  has  InvaiiaUy 
declined  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  articles  of  the  convention* 
He  foresaw,  from  the  b^laning,  that 
if  he  could  assert  that  be  nad  not  read 
those  articles  previous  to  his  iastalla- 
tion,  he  should  have  a  sort  of  shuiRing 
plea  to  exempt  himself  from  their  ob- 
servance.     It  is  incrediUe,  except 
under  this  suppoution,  that  he  should 
have  omitted  carefully  to  study  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  j;>romoted 
to  the  highest  popish  dignity  within 
the  Prussian  realm*    He  could  not» 
either,  lightly  conclude  that  the  coa^ 
vention  was  to  every  judgment  drawn 
up  in  strict  unison  with  the  Pa^ al  brief, 
as  he  most  assuredly  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  late  Bmsxp  of 
Treves  had,  on  his  deathbed,  repented 
of  having  subscribed  to  that  inatm- 
ment,  and  had  denounced  it  as  preg- 
nant with    danger  to  tiie   CatboBo 
Church.     This  circumstance  must  at 
least  have  roused  his  attention,  and, 
bad  he  been  honestiy  disposed,  his 
anxiety,  scrupulously  to  esaroina  a  do- 
cument so  described,  before  be  gip^ve 
to  it-..^  he  now  prstsnds  blindhr, 
but,  as  is  evident,  irith  his  eyes  wide 
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buuness  thej  have  paltierad^fliey  W^ 
dodged  about*  th^j  haTe  pUjed£i^ 


opeD-'hu  written  assent.  All  these 
particulars  make  it  strikingly  mani« 
fest  that  the  Archbishop  has  been* 
throughout  this  whole  transaction^ 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  eonsununato 
duplicity. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  stated  that 
there  is  a  law  in  force  in  Prussia,  since 
the  year  1825«  to  which  allusion  u 
made  in  tiie  conyention,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  formal  engagement,  as  a 
necessarr  preliminary^  shall  be  entered 
into  with  respect  to  the  religion  in 
which  children  are  to  be  educated  on 
the  intermarriage  of  Catholics  with 
Protestants.  It  was  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  this  law^  and 
certain  decrees  of  the  Church  of 
Home  that  stood  out  agidnst  it,  that 
the  negotiation  with  tiie  Pope,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  took  place, 
with  what  result  we  have  seen.  That 
the  law  itself  is  a  just  and  a  wholesome 
on^  regarded  in  its  civil  scope  and 
purpose,  no  one  will  dispute;  and 
we  thus  see  that  an  enactment  poti- 
tivefy  good,  with  reference  to  society, 
is  viewed  as  positively  evil  with  re- 
ference to  religious  creeds.  For 
leaving  out  the  accessory  details  of 
the  case  before  us,  a  Protestant 
minister  might,  equally  with  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  refuse  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Church  to  matrimonial 
aJliances,  of  which,  on  theological 
grounds,  he  disapproved;  and  the 
reason  of  this  diversity  of  judgment 
between  civil  law  and  religion  is,  that 
thev  have  each  a  different  sphere  of 
action.  The  law  is  quite  right  in 
leaving  marriage  perfectly  free  to  all 
indiscriminately,  and  in  removing  all 
impediments  and  constraints  from  out 
its  way;  and  religion  may  be  also 
auite  rif  ht,  keeping  within  her  own 
limits,  m  withholding  her  approval 
from  certain  descriptions  of  marriages, 
for  in  this  denial  of  approbation  there 
is  no  physical  or  legal  force ;  there  is 
only  a  moral  influence  exerted,  which 
belongs  legitimately  and  emphatically 
to  religion.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
we  repeat,  have  blamed  either  the 
Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
had  they  declined  plainly  and  posi- 
tively to  reduce  an  ecclesiastical  canon 
to  conformity  and  subjection  to  a  civil 
edict  They  had  unquestionably  the 
right  to  deny  their  concurrence,  as 
rdig^onists,  to  such  a  measure.  But 
what  we  do  blame  and  abhor  in  their 
cpndttct  is,  that  throughout  this  whole 


and  loose ;  they  have  srenringiy  pro-  . 
fessed  to  comply  with  the  widies  of  | 
the  Prussian  Govemment^  irinlst  they  I 
have  kept  subterfuges  in  reeerre,  mto 
which  to  retreat  from  their  e^voeki  | 
acts  and  engagementa.     Netther  do 
we  blame  the  le^^alatiire  of  Pni&L 
for  having  endeavoured  to  gain  lU  j 
support  of  religion  to  a  law,  whiei, 
havmg  a  religions  as  irell  as  a  civil 
aspect,  could  not  be  carried  thorougit-   | 
ly  into  effect  without  that  soppot 
But  we  think  the  Prussian  execntin 
power  wrong  in  having  innsted  <s 
this  support,  no  matter   with  vhii 
formalities  it  was  pledged,  when  cos. 
science  was  pleaded  against  iL 

We  have,  our  readers  will  see^  ex- 
pressly included  manias  in  the  (^ 
ration  of  the  acknowledged  prindpk 
we  have  laid  down,  viz.,  that  the  It- 
gal  and  religious  authority  may  jud^^e 
differently,  and  yet  both  rightiv,  oi 
the  same  subject.  We  are  indined  to 
think,  nevertiieless,  that  this  princ^ie 
has  been  misapplied  in  the  instsnn 
before  us ;  but  because  if  so,  its  mis- 
application *  in  the  same  sense,  in  s- 
miUr  cases,  is  almost  universal,  and 
is  not  recognised  as  such,  censure  can- 
not of  course  be  attached  to  it,  sod 
we  will  not  dogmadcallj  set  up  oor 
particular  opinion  against  a  genenl 
judgment.  We  will  venture,  however* 
to  explain  in  what  we  conceive  the 
mistake  we  allude  to  consists. 

Marriage  being  jusUy  considered  i 
religious  contract,  it  is  r^arded,  b? 
virtue  of  its  reference  to  some  creed^ 
if  we  may  use  a  strange  but  apt  ex- 
pression— as  a  theological  adioH,  betr- 
mg  testimony  to  the  truth  of  certaio 
doctrines*  and  abjuring  others  as  er- 
roneous. A  priest,  therefore,  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  hallow  with  the 
rites  of  his  church  thb  solemn  eon- 
tract,  fixes  not  hb  attention  upon  the 
act  which  he  is  requested  to  perform, 
but  upon  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it ;  and  if  these 
tenets  appear  to  him  to  be  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other  danger- 
ous and  damnable,  he  must  of  course, 
as  a  conscientious  man,  refuse  to  them 
the  Ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  sub- 
ject before  him  for  consideration  srp 
the  professed  opinions  of  the  persoos 
desirous  of  being  married  on  matter:^ 
of  faith ;  and  herein  lies  the  mistake 
in  the  common  judgment  on  this  to- 
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pic,  which  we  think  we  have  diMso^ 
YeiH9d. 

Would  it  noty  we  ask,  be  scriptaral* 
Christian,  and  reasonable  to  regard 
marriage  as  a  religious  act,  irrespec- 
tlre  of  creeds  of  afi  kinds  ?  It  is  in  it- 
self a  good  and  virtnous  proceeding, 
sanctioned  and  commanded  by  revela- 
tion, reason,  and  law  ;  and  even  when 
performed  b^  Pagans,  Mahometans, 
2ja\  infidels,  it  does  not  lose  its  sacred 
character.  What  scruple,  then,  when 
the  subject  is  presented  in  this  light, 
could  any  Chnstian  minister,  of  an^ 
denonunation,  have  to  sanctify,  by  his 
benediction,  and  by  the  solemnities  of 
his  church,  an  action  which  per  se  has 
the  highest  warrant,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  belief  of  the  persons  enga- 
ged in  it?  Or  what  necessity  is  there 
that  he  should  complicate  uiis  action 
with  circumstances  and  considerations 
from  which  it  may  be  fairly  sepa- 
rated? 

We  would  dwell  somewhat  more  at 
length,  had  we  space,  on  this  point, 
for  we  deem  it  most  important.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  marriage  under  its  re- 
ligious aspect  be  not  viewed  as  we 
view  it,  a  necessity  will  arise,  indeed 
has  arisen,  in  many  countries,  and 
which  assuredly  is  strongly  felt  at  this 
moment  in  Prussia,  of  desecrating  the 
most  righteous  and  the  holiest  event 
of  human  life,  by  declaring  wedlock 
to  be  a  mere  civil  engagement,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  morals,  and  to 
the  bastardization,  one  may  almost 
say,  of  society. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second 
question  in  dispute  between  the  Prus- 
sian Government  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  The  Archbishop  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  certain 
doctrines,  or  rather  a  certain  system 
of  Geological  study,  pursued  for  many 
years  at  the  University  of  Bonn ;  and 
the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  suppress 
this  obnoxious  system  have  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin, and  are  a  principal  cause  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  See.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  examine  the  conduct,  on  this 
occasion,  of  the  prelate,  it  will  be  well 
to  dwell  a  while  on  a  much  more  in- 
teresting matter,  viz.,  the  plan  of  re- 
ligious mstruction  and  enquiry  which 
he  has  pronounced  so  diuigerous  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  plan  of 
enquiry, — for  doctrine  it  can  hardly  be 
called,— goes  under  the  name  of  Her- 
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mesianigmf  flrom  Professor  Hermes,  its 
author,  who  has  acquired  through  the 
archbishop  a  posthumous  fame,  and  a 
wide  currency  to  his  o(>inions,  which 
he  probably  littie  anticipated  during 
his  life.  Of  him,  therefore,  we  must 
first  speak. 

George  Hermes  was  bom  in  1775. 
From  1807  to  1820  he  was  dogmatic 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  academy 
of  Munster,  in  Westphalia.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed,  under  the  same 
titie»  to  the  new  University  of  Bonn, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1831. 

During  the  youth  of  Hermes*  Ca- 
tholicism was  exposed  to  very  danger- 
ous  influences  in  Germanv.  In  phUo- 
sophy,  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and 
Fichte,  and  in  the  reformed  churches 
Rationalism  prevailed.  Reason,  shuf- 
fling off  all  its  old  skins,  went  out  on 
its  voyage  of  discovery,  and  essential, 
originid,  universal  truth  was,  it  was 
pretended,  to  be  attained  to  by  meta- 
physics. So  moved  were  all  the  depths 
of  intellect  in  that  country,  that  even 
Popery  felt  disturbance.  In  the  sub- 
terranean recesses  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  faith  of  her  adherents 
was  shaken.  Her  doctrines,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lutheran  confession, 
were  attacked  at  once  by  historical 
and  philosophical  criticbm,  and  her 
old  scholastic  argumeuts  were  found 
to  be  insufficient  for  her  defence. 

Hermes  perceived  this  clearly,  and 
felt  it  strongly.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Romish  Church,  of 
which  he  invariably  speaks  in  his 
works  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 
But  though  a  Catholic,  he  was  a 
thinker;  and  he  deemed  it  a  noble 
task  to  undertake  to  reconcile  Catho- 
licism with  reason,  and  to  prove  its 
truth  by  a  demonstration  rigorously 
philosophic. 

This  enterprise  was  certainly  new 
with  respect  to  Catholicism,  though  it 
is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  accomplished  with  respect 
to  Christianity.  The  method  adopted 
by  Hermes  to  attain  hb  object  was  as 
follows :  He  commenced  by  what  theo- 
logians call  positive  doubt,  not  merelpr 
a  suspension  of  judgment,  which  is 
called  negative  doubt,  but  by  a  resolu- 
tion to  consider  the  whole  world  of  in- 
tellect a  blank.  He  doubted  systema- 
tically not  only  of  the  truth  of  Popery, 
but  of  all  truth,  of  the  existence  of 
God,  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  und 


•Ml  «f  tlie  poMibflity  of  iffffMacr  it 
MiTieliMU  oo  aaj  tal^eet.  Tkoo^ 
thM,  aieeordiflg  to  U0  syttaBi,  was  te 
•omiver  doulX^  to  Mtoblkh  tMoe  flnt 
prindple,  from  wheoee  another  nigfal 
U  dednoed,  and  ao  M,  till  by  a  kie;wal 
train  of  reasonings,  first  relig^oos  truth, 
than  the  Crath  of  Chrfatkiiitj,  and, 
laatly,  the  tmth  of  Calibolioiaiii  should 
be  deflMNWtratod ;  and  having  reaehed 
this  dhnax,  the  learned  Theban  lidd 
down  this  dofma :  vis.  Either  trath  is 
■ot  to  be  fonnd  at  all,  or  it  exists  in 
tiM  Chumsh  of  Rome. 

Hermes  laboured  hard  in  the  abjss 
of  absnfditiee  we  have  desoribed  for 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  In  1805  he 
published  a  pamphleit,  ealled  **  EnqfiU 
ne$  into  the  internal  truth  cf  ChnM' 
amty,**  whieh  contained  the  germ  of 
his  system,  and  which  he  afterwards 
folly  derelopMi  in  a  larger  work,  en- 
titled «« a  Pniiosopkieai  Introduction  to  ^ 
Christian  CathoHe  Theoloay"  the  sole' 
object  of  which  was  to  aemonstrate, 
that  certain  general  principles  of  nni. 
▼ersal  and  absolute  tmth  lead  inevit- 
ably to  Catholicism;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  an 
honest  thinker  without  being  a  Chris- 
tian, or  a  Christian  without  being  a 
Catholic.  One  wonld  imagine  that 
this  result,  howerer  attained,  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  it  has  not  proved  so. 
In  the  exercise  of  reason  itself  on  Ec- 
clesiastical subjects,  no  matter  what 
direction  it  might  take,  rebellion  was 
foreseen  against  an  authority  which 
rests  fundamentally  upon  an  abfura- 
tion  of  reason;  and  the  Pope,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  its  manifest  tendency^ 
fulminated  a  condemnation  against  the 
Hormesian  system.  Hence  arose  pro- 
tests from  those  who  professed  an  im- 
j^cit  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  whose 
supreme  authority  and  infallibility 
they  had,  as  they  conceived.  Just  prov- 
ed by  irrefragable  arguments ;  and 
hence  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was 
undoubtedly  justified  in  insisting,  that 
the  works  of  Hermes  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  Theological  Univer- 
uty  of  Bonn. 

So  far  the  Prussian  Government 
made  common  cause  with  the  Arch- 
bishop. Injunctions  were  issued  from 
Beriin,that  the  publications  of  Hermes 
should  be  no  longer  used  as  text- books, 
or  in  any  other  sense,  by  the  profes- 
Bors  of  the  Bonn  University  in  their 
classes.    More  than  tids  that  Gorem- 
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out  exerting  a  ^rrannical  power,  «. 
pel  an  thoae  profosors  from  thdr  posts 
wIm  were  attadied  to  the  ^antnm  d 
Hermes ;  and  Ibfther,  tiih  ii^itoy 
aet,  snppoeiBg  ft  to  have  bees  M- 
sable,  eonld  not  have  heea  earned  nto 
exeentioD,  ^oepC  at  the  risk,  ni  il. 
most tlie  certainty  of  oeeattoun; are. 
beliion  in,  or  of  depopolstiiigy&Ml 
i^pe.  £00  measvLTe,  liowevery  ▼ni 
the  civil  authority  of  Pmsna  £d  take, 
the  only  one  wHIiin  lis  cenpstow, 
to  satisfy  tiie  prelate,  had  no  nenm. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  n. 
solved  either  totally  to  reoodd  the 
establishment  at  Bonn,  or  to  nnn  it 
He  refused  to  hold  any  intereoon 
with  those  profeeeors  who  had  bees  the 
friends  of  Hermes,  or  who  abjundggt 
tiie  system  of  that  doctor  ss  iermi 
and  damnalde.  He  denied  them  em 
official  interviews ;  and  rejeeted  the 
proposal  to  appoint  superiDteDdene 
over  the  lectures  of  the  said  proflessoi^ 
tiiat  the  accusations  agauut  thes 
might,  if  true,  be  prov^,  fai  vhieh 
case  they  might  lie  legally  deprived  itf 
their  functions.  'Ae  ArcbbisiMip 
would  not  be  appeased.  He  had  te- 
solved  to  rule  with  a  high  hand;  ad 
to  listen  to  no  terms  of  acoofflfflodi- 
tion,and  to  make  and  to  reeelTenoeQi- 
cessions.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  ie 
flagrantly  transgressed  the  limits  i 
his  authority,  and,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, ana  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
scritied  rales  of  the  Univet^ity^fbrye 
the  students  of  theology  to  attend  the 
academic  courses,  lest  they  sbonld  be 
infected  with  the  Hermestan  errcn, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  diat  b^ 
neglecting  this  instmctioD,  they  wen 
disqualified  by  a  Prussian  law  te 
entering  into  holy  orders,  h  vast- 
quence  of  this  mandate,  maoj  pupils 
left  the  college.  Outof  seventfjtnif 
men  destined  to  the  priestly  vocatiog, 
sixty  took  this  step.  The  priests  «!io 
received  orders  from  the  faaughtj  >a^ 
wilful  prelate  to  give  absolatioD  a 
none  who  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
obnoxious  professors ;  and  from  d 
these  proceedings  there  resulted  the 
most  complete  msorganizatioa  of  ooe 
of  the  noblest  public  institutions  of  iH 
Germany. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that  die 
design  of  the  Archbishop  was  to  foree 
the  contention*  on  this  point,  to  extn- 
mities,  that  he  tnight,  as  he  doabtke 
yainly  imagined^  triumph  orer  the 
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Unimnity  md  iSbB  CabiaM  of  Berlin* 
and  to  «fUbliih  a  Popkh  dfMoiaion  in 
PruMia  indepaadent  of  tlio  ftata*  of 
whioh  be  himialf  and  bis  •ncoasioia 
would  be  the  chiofty  aeknowledging 
no  tuporior  but  the  Pope.  That  tfak 
was  roaUy  hia  purpoio  ia  prored  by 
the  eighteen  artidet  he  pnbliahad  on 
ohurea  matten»  wbioh  eonttitoto  the 
third  charge  againit  him. 

The  bare  publieation  of  theee  artU 
elety  the  saaetion  of  tlie  etril  authority 
not  haYiog  been  obtainedt  was*  in 
itMlf,  an  illegal  aet.  But  beeidee  thia» 
their  profbfied  ob)eet  was  to  tet  at 
nought  several  of  the  ftmdsmental  laws 
of  Prussia^  and  to  set  up  in  their  stead 
laws  of  the  Arehbisbop  s  own  fiibriea. 
tion.  In  order  to  show  this  it  is  ne» 
ceasary  to  reeite  a  Pnusian  ordinaoeoi 
whieb  runs  as  follows  c— 

•*  1st,  No  bishop  has  a  fight,  wf tbont 
the  permission  of  the  eivil  power,  to 
issue  new  regulations  with  respeet  to 
eeelesiastical  affairs,  or  to  veeeive  suoh 
from  his  foreign  ipiritnal  superiors, 
fid.  All  papal  bulls  or  brieft,  and  all 
enaetments  of  foreign  authorities  mus^ 
before  their  publication  and  execution, 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration,  and 
can  only  be  eaitied  Into  effect  in  as 
far  as  they  may  receive  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  government." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  statute 
law,  the  Archbishop,  in  the  articles 
above  mentioned,  declares  that  all 
balls,  briefs,  edicts,  and  regulations 
wMeh  have  not  reference  to  temporal 
and  politic  subjects,  concern,  in  no 
measure,  the  civil  authori^ ;  that  they 
are  totally  independent  of  its  Jurisdle* 
tion,  and  have  no  need  of  its  sanction. 
In  conformity  to  this  rule,  thus  dogma- 
tically laid  down,  the  Idth  article  of 
the  document  we  have  alluded  to  con- 
tains the  following  solemn  eng^agement, 
which  eyerj  priest  in  Prussia,  as  a 
condition  of  ms  promotion  to  theranlt 
of  confessor,  was  called  upon  to  sub- 
8cril)e. 

<'  I  vow  and  promise  to  my  Arch- 
bishop, honour  and  obedience  in  all 
which  concerns  doctrine  and  discipline 
without  any  mental  reservation  in 
[which  may  mean  restriction  of]  the 
lue  of  these  words ;  and  I  acltnowledge 
that  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, uMh  respect  to  the  concerns  qfthe 
Catholic  hierarchy  i  there  is  no  appeal 
excqft  to  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  whole 
Chnrchj  and  tnat  to  the  decrees  of  the 


Pope  ia  matters  of  &ith  and  tesditia«^ 
I  must,  and  will  be  obedient.'* 

Our  vaaden  will  peroeive  that  tlia 
words  printed  in  italics  in  the  foregoing 
sentenee  aaelnde  all  right  on  the  part 
of  the  OoTemmant  of  Pmssia  to  inter- 
fore  even  in  those  transactions  of  the 
Popedom  within  its  territory  whieh 
have  a  secular  charaeter. 

We  deem  it  not  neeessary  to  exa> 
mine  hoM,  at  length,  whether  the 
Prussian  legislature  has  aoted  wieehr 
in  enaeting  thtf  laws  we  have  speeifll. 
ad,  or  whether  there  would  not  have 
bean  more  wisdom  and  Jnstioe  in  leav- 
ing  the  Catholic  Cfaarsh  perfoctly  fin^ 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  irom  the  con* 
trol  and  snperlntendeaee  of  the  civil 
power.  TIrfs  subject  is  too  wide  and 
eompUoated  to  be  satisfactorily  enter* 
ad  upon  withhi  the  limited  space  al 
our  disposal.  We  will,  therefora, 
merely  briefly  observe,  that  it  involves 
a  priHeipU  and  a  qitesikm, 

Theprinoiple  is,  that  religious  liberty 
should  never  be  violated  by  any  inter- 
ference not  consented  to  on  the  part 
of  the  temporal  authority ;  and  the 
question  is,  can  tliis  principle  be  appli- 
cable, when  the  religious  liberty  claim- 
ed has  witliin  ito  scope,  and  it  may  be, 
within  its  puipose,  political  objects  ? 
To  this  question  we  most  unhesitat- 
ingly answer— No.  As  soon  as  reli- 
gion, whether  by  necessity  or  by 
erroneous  views,  or  through  ambition, 
enters  upon  the  domain  of  politics ; 
that  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  capable,  even 
though  its  capability  be  not  exerted, 
of  putting  forth  physical  Jbrce,  from 
that  moment  it  becomes  fairly  sub- 
ject, in  theory  at  least,  to  the  super- 
vision and  intervention  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Ofcoursewe  use  the  word 
religion  here  in  its  popular,  not  in  its 
proper  sense,  which  is  confined  to  its 
spiritual  and  moral  influences,  and 
wldch  consequentlv  abjures  the  exer- 
cise of  all  material  power.  We  dls- 
tinguirii  also  between  the  religions 
man  and  the  social  man,  knowing  that 
the  latter  alone  is  amenable  to  hu- 
man law.  Yet,  as  by  reason  of  the 
mingling  of  divine  and  eardily  things 
in  ^e  constitution  of  society,  men 
cannot  retain  diese  two  aspects  of  their 
nature  distinct,  it  becomes  inevitable 
that  the  acknowledged  principle  we 
have  laid  down,  by  getting  into  con- 
flict with  odier  principles,  should  lose, 
in  practice;  ite  axiomatic  force.     A 
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second  qnestioa,  therefore^  arises  when- 
ever it  is  appealed  to ;  tiz.  does  its  nn- 
restoicted  action  endanger  the  safety 
and  order  of  ciyil  goyemments  ?  Tlw 
assertion  of  a  positive  abstract  right  is 
henceforward  dropped^  and  a  right 
limited  by  political  considerations  can 
alone  be  maintained,  which  b  never- 
theless very  broad  and  extensive.  For 
on  every  occasion  when  the  state  says 
to  religion,  <'  thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further/'  a  case  must  be  made  out 
of  danger  of  a  physical  kind  arising 
out  of  religions  freedom,  in  order  to 
justify  the  restraint,  whether  imme- 
diate or  precautionary^  imposed  npon 
it. 

Bearing,  then,  these  remarks  in  mind* 
we  ask  ourselves.  Has  the  Prussian 
Government  acted  justifiabl v  in  claim- 
ing a  veto  over  the  edicts  of  the  Pope 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  church 
in  Prussia,  and  in  exercising  a  juris- 
diction over  the  iostitutions  of  that 
church  ?  Now,  were  the  Popedom  in 
power  what  it  is  in  pretension,  we 
should  at  once  reply  to  this  query  af- 
firmatively. But  since  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  put  a  prompt  negative  upon 
it.  There  is  no  penl,  we  believe,  of 
a  political  kind  in  Popery,  though  we 
have  not  forgotten  what  we  have  said 
about  the  partial  revival  which,  from 
aUen  sources,  it  may  yet  experience. 
A  church  which,  after  its  every  sally, 
is  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat into  its  stronghold  of  Ami* 
Reason,  can  never  fix  its  hold  again 
upon  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  must 
in  consequence  be,  for  every  aggressive 
purpose,  totally  impotent.  Or  if  our 
readers  should  think  that  we  have  over- 
stated and  exaggerated  the  feebleness 
of  the  Papacy,  we  would  then  main- 
tain that  its  subterranean  conspiratory 
activity  can  never  be  a  match  for  the 
open  daylight  work  of  Protestant  in- 
telligence; and  that,  therefore,  the 
arm  of  authority  need  never  be  inter- 

£osed  to  repress  its  designs  of  a  seca- 
ir  tendency,  whikt  there  is  an  anta- 
gonist in  the  field — an  unshackled,  in- 
qubitive,  domineering,  popular  intel- 
lect, apt  and  potent  utterly  to  defeat 
them. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
it  was  not  through  fear  of  danger,  but 
out  of  a  desire  to  raise  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Catholics 
themselves  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, considering  the  prosperity  of 


its  Papist  subjects  as  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  Che  prosperity  of  the 
whole  empire,  took  upon  itseu  to  le- 
gislate for  their  instruction.  Bat  this 
was  «  fatal  mistake.  The  very  at* 
tempt  to  bring  Catholicism  into  bar- 
mony^  with  a  rational  progressive  state 
of  things,  is  baneful,  and,  in  germ, 
destmctive  to  that  superstition,  and  is 
felt  to  be  such,  and  resented  as  such. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  Ro- 
manists to  themselves.  Let  them  mar- 
ry, if  they  so  will,  exclusively  among 
themselves,  and  anathematizoall  those 
who  form  matrimonial  allianees  with 
heredcs.  Let  them  have  seminaries 
of  their  own,  as  in  France,  or  colleges 
like  that  of  Maynooth.  Let  them 
wallow  in  ignoble  monkish  ignoranoe 
and  virulent  bigotry,  as  they  do  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Ireland. 
But  let  no  government  essay  authori- 
tatively to  improve  their  condition, 
especially  with  respect  to  education, 
for  it  wiU,  in  that  case,  be  surely  ac 
cused  of  attacking  their  faith ;  and 
will  indeed,  inasmuch  as  light  and  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  is  let  in  among  them, 
sap  its  foundations.  If,  for  iustanoe, 
the  priesthood  of  France  were  obliged 
to  receive  instruction  any  where  be- 
vond  the  precincts  of  their  own  theo- 
logical establishments,  of  which  no 
layman  is  allowed  to  cross  the  thresh- 
holds,  and  from  which  the  oversight 
even  of  the  legislature  of  their  country 
is  scrupulously  excluded,  an  universal 
outcry  would,  with  good  strong  cause, 
be  raised  from  all  their  rookeries  that 
their  church  was  threatened.  In  fact, 
a  system  of  separation  from  all  other  or- 
ders of  men,  a  mental  training  so  subtly 
so  obscure,  and  so  unnatural,  is  neces- 
sary from  earliest  youth  to  form  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  for  their  priestly  vocation, 
that  to  undoister  their  studies  would 
be  the  surest  and  most  effective  mode 
that  could  be  devised  to  bring  them 
under  the  common  popular  influences 
of  thought  and  of  reason,  which  would 
soon  penetrate  into,  and,  by  their  ex- 
panuve  force,  split  asunder  and  scat- 
ter to  the  winds  the  whole  fabric  of 
Poperpr,  which  can  only  subsist  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere  and  gloom  of  its 
own,  from  which  these  lightsome  in- 
fluences are  carefully  shut  out.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  shown 
himself  so  anxious  to  overthrow  the 
liberal  education  which  the  Foptsh 
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priests  of  Germany^  hare  been  lately 
receiying. 

Indeed,  that  a  spirit  of  intellectual 
freedom  has  reached  in  Uiat  coimtix 
this  Isolated  body  of  men>  is  a  Teiy  r&4 
markable  and  significant  fact.  We 
there  see,  in  the  case  before  os^  the 
Catholic  chapter  of  Cologne  ti^ung 
part  with  the  professors  and  students 
of  a  Catholic  college  against  their 
primate  and  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
giving  their  support  to  a  Protestant 
GoYernment  m  its  alleged  attacks  upon 
their  church.  This  fact  cannot,  we 
believe,  be  matched  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Popedom.  We  attribute 
it  to  a  rather  complex  cause  fetched 
from  afar,  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Germany  forms  one  wide  extended 
empire,  parcelled  out  into  many  lands, 
having  separate  governments,  and  yet 
a  common  language,  separate  nation- 
alities, and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  bond 
of  one  speech  and  literature  which 
unites  them,  a  common  nationality. 
All  distinctions  between  its  several 
states  are  thus  softened  down  and  blent 
together;  and  with  those  promuient 
distinctions  which  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  prevail,  and  which  else^ 
where  divide  nation  from  nation,  and 
make  them  so  usually  antipathetic  to 
each  other,  disappear  all  minor,  and 
thereon  dependent  nrominences  of 
character.  In  accoraance  with  this 
observation  we  find  that  the  Germans 
are  not  patriotic.  They  love  their 
fatherland  as  individuals,  but  as  citi- 
zens they  care  not  for  its  glory.  They 
are  not  religious  either  nationally,  for 
they  are  not  attached  strongly  to  any 
particular  creed  or  creeds,  neither  are 
they  nationally  infidels.  In  every 
thing  we  see  a  neutralizing  fusion  of 
those  characteristics  among  them  which 
give  their  pecidiar  aspects  to  other 
countries.  Yet  out  of  this  neutraliza- 
tion of  antagonist  qualities  has  sprung 
a  new  distinctive  coaracter  by  which 
these  people  have  been,  especially  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, strongly  marked. 

Having,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
our  preceding  remarks,  no  attach- 
ments or  passions  arising  out  of  their 
political  position  towards  practical 
existing  tnings,  every  j^reference  of 
their  mind  in  this  directioa  being  ef- 
faced by  the  joint  effect  of  their  dis- 
unity in  one  sense,  and  oneness  in 
another,  as  a  nationi  which  keeps  them 


for  ever  at  a  dead  lock,  and  therefore 
indifferent  with  respect  to  executive 
affairs  of  all  kinds,  their  mental  acti- 
vities  have  found  exercise  in  a  region 
of  speculation  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  when  any  thing  becomes  real  or 
realizeable,  it  loses  for  them  its  at- 
traction. Amidst  abstract  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  feelings,  they  move  as  in  the 
midst  of  realities,  whilst  realities  them- 
selves are  regarded  as  mere  lumber, 
as  gross  brute  matter,  as  stocks  and 
stones,  unworthy  of  notice,  or  at  least 
of  any  anxious  attention.  Hence  is 
derived  the  social  quietism  which  pre- 
vails through  the  Germanic  empire,  so 
strangely  combined  with  an  intellect 
tual  restiessness,  which  in  the  world 
of  theory  makes  as  wild  work  as  ever 
revolution  did  in  the  world  of  action. 

Now  this  .singular  peculiarity  of 
mind — this  indifference  for  positive 
and  passion  for  metaphysical  and  fan- 
tastic subjects,  constitutes  actually  the 
national  genius  of  the  Germans.  It 
has  penetrated  s  among  them  even  to 
the  heart  of  Popery,  which  being  one 
of  those  positive  institutions  that,  with 
these  transcendental  views,  excite  no 
interest,  has  lost — t.  e.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passive  acquiescent  feel*- 
ing  with  which  it  is  regarded^much 
of  its  exclusiveness  and  intolerance* 
In  fact,  that  superstition  is  in  Ger- 
many neither  rampant  nor  vital  in 
deacUiness  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ire- 
land, but  dormant,  or  it  subsists  as  a 
venerable  antiquity,  and  as  such  is 
respected,  cherished,  and  preserved 
fondly  from  assault  and  danger  even 
by  Protestant  populations.  Mean- 
time, however,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Hermes,  the  epidemical  rage 
which  prevails  in  that  country  for  ab- 
struse scrutiny,  for  translating,  as  it 
were,  all  the  energies  of  the  intellect, 
into  a  sphere  of  impalpable  abstrac- 
tions, has  taken  possession  even  of  the 
priests  and  professors  of  Romanism. 
And  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  how  deeply  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  tinctured  and  overmas- 
tered by  a  propensity  to  theorise,  not 
merely  beyond,  but  in  utter  n^lect 
and  contempt  of  experience,  that  we 
wish  to  draw  the  reflections  of  our 
readers. 

The  profound  learning,  the  patient 
and  industrious. research,  the  subtie 
ingenuity,  and  the  intermixture  of 
reason  and  poetry  woven  inseparably 
together  in  aU  the  productions  of  the 
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aatlMn  of  Um  kiid  attodad  ft^  ghv  td 
their  woiks  a  aharm  aad  a  popdaritf 
wbiah  il  la  difflcalt  to  miai.  Bandaa 
iidM,  the  aatluHiani  irlnali  iavariablf 
asimatoa  them  la  eilreBMlj  latelisaBf 
and  raceiYea  a  peenliar  yaagmuf  hf 
hmag  appatmtly  the  feaalt»  not  of  aa 
nppeal  to  htidng,  bat  of  an  afipoal  to 
the  Noaoniiiff  faeidtiai,  eopiHMtod  bf 
innneDio  amditioii.  Add  agahi  to 
thky  that  Ulonitaro  aad  pedagoglani 
are  in  Oonnanj  idontio  in  apiiit  | 
and  that  there  where  edooation  ie 
more  lifbl j»  and  with  more  pretenaioa 
and  ardoor,  poreoed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  tiie  worid,  tlie  whole  rieing 
men^on  of  a  territorfy  eorered  pro- 
fiiaelj  with  ichool8»  eoIlei;ee»  and 
nniYersitleef  have  iaetilled  into  themi 
from  thor  eartieet  youths  prindplee 
of  thooghty  winch  aMnre  erery  prac- 
tical teat  of  their  tmth ;  and  we  ahall 
perc^Yo  that  in  that  empire  there  ii  a 
new  ichool  of  piiiloeophy  in  gem, 
and  in  rapid  proeees  towaras  maturity^ 
wliich  eannot  long  remain  hareljr  spe* 
enlatifei  bat  which  mast  pnt  forth  ita 
rigoor  and  find  ita  leTel  in  destrnctifo 
aetion.  Coojoin,  then,  this  menacing 
appearance  with  the  democratic  bias 
of  other  kingdoms  of  Enrope,  and  we 
may  contemplate  together  all  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

From  Englandi  it  would  appear, 
will  proceed  the  material  rerolution 
springing  ont  of  the  tenets  of  Bentham 
and  Malthusi  and  out  of  the  late  dis* 
ooveries  in  steam  and  machinery ; 
from  France,  a  noTcl  polidcal  and 
aocial  morality ;  and  from  Germany, 
oortain  new  religions  or  spiritnal  opi- 
nions ;->with  which  changes  conjnnct- 
ly#  the  ciriliced  portion  of  mankind 
seem  actually  to  be  labouring.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many 
counteractire  principles  in  the  field 
which  may  conrfderably  modify  and 
in  part  nullify  these  tendencies ;  yet 
if  our  readers  should  think^that  eren, 
while  we  admit  this,  the  prospect  we 
hare  opened  to  them  hi  exaggerated 
and  vlsionarr,  they  will  at  least  agree 
with  us  so  far,  viz.,  that  the  strange 
mental  phenomena  which  we  hare  do- 
scribed  as  actually  obsenrable  in*  the 
last  named  nation,  should  be  taken 
prominently  into  consideration  by  all 
those  who,  constructing  their  moral 
ealculations  on  the  present,  would 
thereby  wish  to  anticipate^  and  to  be 


tOi 
with  the  fntnre. 

When  wo  eumuweoA  tfde 
wo  aaid  that  wo  Ngsrdad  ita 
m  important*  jirliici|mlly  from  chs 
prospeotiYO  viewa  with  wlndi  it  acami 
to  be  pregnant.  We  hnvo^  tlicffefere, 
inder  tbo  faifloeiico  of  tfaia  aesttmeot, 
aaased  oyot  maiiy  of  ita  doUdls  wUck 
Lito  merely  a  tenponiy  aad  leesl 
rignifioanee,  to  iodnlgv  in  vefleedem 
aiising  ont  of  tlm  whole  matter,  which, 
aeferdielem,  wo  Iuyo  aoC  pnsited,  ve 
b^oYO^  beyond  a  procinotivo  tenri^, 
though  thinr  wonld  really  atretoh  mock 
Ihrther.  The  shadow*  whleh  eooiBf 
OYonts  east  before  them  nre,  eapedaDj 
in  these  times,  to  bo  anxioaBly  atntfied* 
for  they  are,  at  the  actual  eriiii,  m 
Yaat  and  so  portentooa*  that  the  frcu 
from  whi^  they,  aa  it  wvt9,  emasi^ 
though  often  momentoaa  in  the  hi^ 
eat  degree,  are  oaat  into  the  aimde  sai 
shrink  into  inirfffnifloanoe^  wIwb  eoa- 
pared  with  the  TndiMtioiia  of  yet  fiir* 
ther  doYelopementa  with  wldeh  tkej 
teem.  The  popular  mind,  tllerefor^ 
all  over  the  wond,  has  beeome  oagvrij 
anticipatiYe.  There  ie  a  univenal 
feeling  that  society  is  on  the  verj 
tiireshfM  of  a  great  and  general 
transfbrmation.  Mankind  appear  to 
be  existing  in  a  state  of  es^ietiaiim. 
The  word  nuwemeni  ocenpiea  now  tlw 
same  (^ace  in  the  Yocabolaiy  of  poli- 
ticians and  legislators,  as  &e  wonh 
$tabiKiy  and  contmuanee  did  formerir. 
Prognostications  conseqaently,  wfaick, 
^  within  the  last  few  years,  wodd 
haYo  been  deemed  wild  and  absard. 
amume  at  present  an  aapeet  of  so^ 
briety;  for,  boweter  eztraYagant,  sad 
at  Yariance  with  all  past  experieecsb 
the  changes  which  may  be  foreseen  h 
themselYes  aiv,  it  is  oYident  that  tl^ 
spirit  of  the  age  tends  towards  their 
realization.  And  this  makes  it  ia- 
eumbent  upon  us  to  take  them  hito 
account  with  much  more  soficttode 
than  we  should  do,  if,  aeeordin^  to 
an  foretokening  appearance,  they  £d 
not  threaten  to  be,  from  their  yctt 
eccentricity,  subYcniYo  of  the  equxlh 
brium  of  the  social  and  moral  order, 
of  the  springs  and  balances  by  wbi^ 
nations  haYe  hitherto,  despite  mani- 
fold Yiolent  mutations  altogvther  d 
another  kind,  been  preaerred  in  as 
uniform  course  of  progmasfro  ho- 
proYoment  and  prosperity. 
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TH£  PICTUBB  QALUB&T. 


NO.  IV. 


Thsee  am  ftir  cfaaractertf  more  g«u 
■eraUjamiitixig  than  tkose  cle¥«r,mep- 
rT>  roguish  osea  that  we  read  of  ia 
dieac  literature.  Your  thoroughbred 
sluffper  has  rare  antiqiaity  to  recoup 
mend  him;  he  outs  a  conapiouoas 
figure  IB  the  old  mythology^  and  may 
even  boast  ef  celestial  origin.  Mer- 
cury, as  everjr  schoolboy  Laows,  was 
the  god  of  thieves-^the  Adam  of  the 
race-^and  may  lay  elaim  to  the  praise 
of  being  the  greatest  scamp  on  reeorc^ 
with  the  exemption  of  his  own  son 
Autelyeusy  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
prototype  of  our  Yorkshire  horse- 
atealers.  Homer,  who  held  him  fn, 
Boaniff  st  reverence^  has  done  justice 
to  the  petty-larceny  capabilities  of 
Hermes  in  a  hymn,  evmry  line  of 
which  shows  how  truly  catholie  were 
the  great  poet's  sympathies  with  ge- 
nius. Herodotus,  who  appears  to  have 
entertained  an  equal  respect  for  the 
£mtherv-finp^ered  gentry,  has  a  capital 
story  of  a  thief  who  nightly  b^ed  ata^ 
self  to  the  treasures  of  King  Rbanip- 
sinitus ;  and  Virgil,  and  after  hiw 
Ovid,  have  immortelized  the  dexterity 
of  the  siHierhuman  Cacus,  an  adroit 
sheepstealer,  and  eke  a  eattlelifter  on 
a  most  comprehensive  scale,  for  hav- 
ing, on  one  oecasicHi,  special  need  of 
a  fresh  supply  of  rump-steaks,  he  made 
free  with  net  less  than  eight  bulls  and 
eows,  the  property  of  Hercules,  which, 
says  Maro,he  cunningly  dragged  baefe- 
wards  hj  their  tailB  into  Ms  cave. 
'*  Qaatnor  a  siabalis  pnMtantl  corpore 


Avertit,  totldflm  fenD&  sopemiite  javensss ; 
Atque  bee,  ne  qoa  foieat  pedibo  vestigia 

FMtis, 
Caadft   in    iptliMicam  trados,  veniM|ae 

▼iamm 
Iiidlaik  raptos,  Ssxo  oceoltabat  opaco/ 

This  artist,  however,  though  his 
eoDceptioBs  were  ine  and  his  ezeeu- 
tion  faultless,  is  very  little  to  our  taste, 
for  besides  being  a  sharper,  be  was  a 
ent-thro«t  and  a  cannibal,  which  is  a 
eembm«don  of  qnaKties  far  from  re- 
spectable. In  Lueian's  dialogues  we 
nave  an  aeeount  of  a  much  more 
agreeable  ragamnffln-^if  we  iwroera- 
ber  rightly,  his  name  was  Menippns, 
and  U  iras  •  Utmi«riiuHi^ho,  albeit 


&  phantom,  €Hd  Charon  out  of  lus  m^ 
sage-money  across  the  Styx,  for  wUeih 
the  grim  ferryman  tfareatttBcd  him 
with  an  aotien  in  the  Aeherontie 
courts  of  law )  and  Apuleius  has  left  us 
an  etching  or  twocfsomegifltedroguesb 
who,  had  they  lived  in  these  day% 
woidd  have  gauored  b^irb  preferment  at 
the  treadmill.  But  perbape  the  meet 
entertaining  of  the  classie  seampe  are 
the  Soaias  ef  Plautua^  fellows  of  im- 
rivalled  impudence  and  InevediUe 
powers  of  mendacity,  whom  Cottgrere 
has  feebly  imitated  in  his  Jeremv,  and 
Garriok  still  more  feeUy  in  Us  Lying 
Valet 

The  Spanish  novelists  are  as  limd 
as  the  ancients  of  portraying  these 
diverting  outcasts  of  society.  MeA- 
doaa  and  Quevedo  are  never  more  iti 
their  elcDMnts  than  when  expatiating 
en  the  ingemiity  of  their  pets.  Lam- 
TiUode  Tonnes  and  Paul  the  Sharper ; 
and  what  would  Le  Sage  be  without 
his  R^^aados  and  his  Don  Raphaels? 
Bven  the  chivalrous  Cervantes  does 
not  disdain  to  do  them  jnstice  |  wit- 
ness his  racy  sketch  of  Gines  de  Pai- 
samonte,  whose  fineness  and  deHcaey 
of  tonoh  were  such,  that  he  was  able 
to  abstract  Sancbo*s  ass,  even  whSe 
its  master  was  sitting  asleep  on  its 
back.  But  decidedly  the  ftoest  sp^ 
dmen  of  a  Spanish  rogrie  is  Don 
Raphael,  the  soii^  froid  cf  whose  re- 
mark, that  he  would  **  ahnaat  as  soon 
be  an  honest  man  as  a  knave,"  has 
always  stmck  me  as  bordering  on  the 


Gnr  own  dramatic  tniters  have 
several  admiraUe  delineations  of 
scamps.  Who  forgets  Shakspeare*s 
nimble  Antolyeue,  «'th4)  snapper  up 
of  unconsidered  trifles ; "  Farquha/s 
firee  and  easy  Captmn  G  ibbet ;  Gay's 
Filch;  Sheridan's  Snake,  who  ex- 
pressed such  a  d^cate  hi>rror  of  being 
supposed  capable  of  doing  an  honest 
action ;  Kenney's  Jerem(y  Diddler ;  or 
that  miracle  of  non-ii»tegrity.  Jade 
FalstaE— the  liar,  the  coward,  the 
braggart,  the  drunkard^  the  thief,  and 
the  sensualist,  yet,  no>twith6tanding 
this,  the  least  repvdsive  character  in 
aneieiit  or  modem  Htertf  ture?  Some 
of  cut  oontemporary  i|oY«B9t9  Iwt© 
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drawn  portruts  of  rognes  and  adven- 
tnren  not  onwortby  to  Tie  with  those 
of  onr  dramatists.  Ainsworth's  Dick 
Torpin  is  a  spirited  con  amort  full- 
length  Mach  also  may  be  said  in 
praise  of  Macnish's  Red  Man^  and  of 
that  surprising  genius  in  Nights  at 
Mess,  who  unfomishes  the  same  tra- 
veller twice  in  one  day  on  the  high- 
road ;  but  the  best  of  them  all,  the 
Corypheus  of  the  felonions  fraternity, 
and  the  most  insidious  foe  a  respect- 
able British  pocket  ever  possessed,  is 
Bulwer*s  Augustus  Tomluison,  whose 
last  appearance  in  England,  previous 
to  lus  departure  on  a  professional  tour 
to  America  as  a  clergyman  in  full 
canonicals,  is  a  conception  which  even 
Don  Raphael  neyer  surpassed. 

Besides  these,  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  other  yarieties  of  the  gmu» 
scamp,  and  as  1  am  just  now  in  a  gos- 
siping humour,  I  will  menUon  a  few 
or  the  most  remarkable.  There  is, 
first,  the  canting  sentimentalist,  who 
is  a  prodigious  stickler  for  moral  and 
edifying  discourse,  and  throws  you 
off  your  guard  by  the* lamblike  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  of  his  manners. 
Goldsmith's  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  with 
his  silver  loclu,  his  oily  flatteries,  his 
meek  devout  expression  of  counte- 
nance»  and  his  one  sage  story  about 
the  '« cosmogony,*'  is  an  apt  imper- 
sonation of  this  class  of  practitioners. 
Secondly,  there  is  thebrutal  vulgar  ruf- 
fian, who  makes  as  close  an  approach  to 
pure  diabolism  as  the  imperiect  facul- 
ties of  human  nature  will  permit,  and 
whom  Finding  has  sternly  but  justly 
portrayed  in  Jonathan  Wilde.  ThiS' 
fellow  practises  in  the  lowest  walks  of 
the  profession — his  talents  are  of  the 
most  limited  order — and  he  is  rarely 
successful  but  with  those  enormous 
simpletons,  the  length  of  whose  ears 
qualifies  them  to  bray  in  Brobdig^ag. 
Thirdly,  there  is  that  most  inscrutable 
of  small  swindlers,  the  Man  with  the 
Carpet-bag,  who  transacts  business 
chiefly  with  innkeepers,  and  whose 
bag— to  which  alone  he  trusts  for  suc- 
cess— ^is  an  instrument  as  potent  for 
mischief  as  the  burglar's  crowbar. 
Once  a  month,  at  least,  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  this  phenomenon  figu- 
red at  the  police-offices,  but  hitherto 
no  magistrato  has  been  able  to  get  at 
his  real  name.  He  is  the  Great  Un- 
known—the Junius  of  petty  larceny — 
tlie  awful  qiystery  of  the  age— of 
whom  nothipg  can  with  certainty  be 
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affirmed,  bat  that  lie  ift—tbe  Man  with 
the  Carpetcbag  I  ffis  qphere  of  aetjoa 
extends  over  the  whole  kii^gdom,  and 
he  starts  np,  as  if  by  magk,  in  the 
very  places  where  he  is  least  ejected. 
To-day,  jou  read  in  the  Timtg  that 
he  has  driven  an  amiable  London  pub- 
lican distracted ;  and  lo!  a  week  ti- 
terwards,  the  Edinboiigh  papers  are 
inll  of  his  achievements  in  that  indig- 
nant metrop<^  ;  how  he  walked  into 
AmbnMe*s  with  a  handsome  carpet- 
bag in  his  hand,  wdl  filled  widi  stoiMs 
and  straw  ;  how  he  got  dinner  and  i 
bed,  when  the  whole  estabHshmest 
was  in  all  the  hurry  of  pr^paratks 
for  a  Noctes ;  and  how,  when  he  dis- 
covered next  day  that  he  bad  bees 
entertaining  gratis  the  Man  with  the 
Carpet-bag,  the  heart-broken  Ambrose 
took  instantly  to  Ms  bed,  and,  wbes 
the  post  left  Edinbniigh,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  survive  the  shoek !  La^f, 
there  is  the  lively,  dashing^,  acooai- 
plished  fortune-hunter,  of  whom  the 
celebrated  Claude  du  Val  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen  on  record.  Yea 
generally  pick  up  this  mercurial  seaop 
at  a  watering-place ;  ,and  when  intro> 
duced  to  him  by  some  ^reen  mast^ 
of  the  ceremonies  at  the  race-hall  & 
the  assembly-rooms,  you  are  in  ecsta- 
sies with  his  good-humonr,  his  fashi<& 
able  air,  and  sprightly  small-talL 
What  a  flattering  derire  does  he  m 
evince  to  conciliate  your  ^ckmI  opuiioo ! 
How  handsomely  he  gives  in  to  year 
prejudice^,  and  listens  to  the  oraoiUr 
words  of  wisdom  that  are  constant 
dropping  from  your  lips  I  l^en  fas 
wit,  how  easy  and  fertile  it  is,  asd 
free  from  spleen  and  malice  I  Thes 
his  hospitality  1  Can  any  thing  be 
more  cordial  tlian  the  manner  in  wbieii 
he  invites  you  to  his  castle,  with  a  hard 
name,  in  some  remote  district  of  tbr 
kingdom?  Your  eldest  dang-hferits 
whom  the  bulk  of  your  property  d^ 
scends  on  your  death,  speaks  of  him 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  .so^does  yea 
wife,  to  say  nothing  of  vonr  servants, 
who  are  one  and  all  devoted  to  bis 
interests.  Is  it  possible— no  matts 
how  close-fisted  you  may  be  in  yoar 
counting-house — that  yon,  having  a 
strong  penchant  for  high  life,  can  re- 
fuse a  gentleman  of  whom  all  pailks 
entertain  so  favourable  an  opinio!!, 
and  who  tells  you,  too,  that  he  is  o& 
intimate  terms  with  half  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  realm — is  it  pomUe,  1 
ask,  t^at  yoi|  c«a  re(to9  ao  wviabk 
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an  acquaintance  the  small  trifle  of  fifty 
pounds^  to  be  punctually  repaid  when 
his  lazy  steward  remits  him  his  usual 
rents?  Assuredly  not;  and  accord- 
ingly you  give  him  a  cheque^  one 
erening,  on  your  banker^  after  having 
nearly  killed  yourself  with  laughing 
at  one  of  his  droll  post-prandial  anec- 
dotes of  *Hhat  capital  fellow^  Lord 
Tom,"  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
you  find,  to  your  astonishment,  that 
your  daughter  is  missing  from  your 
breakfast- table !  You  ring  the  bell — 
no  answer.  You  ring  again;  and 
down  comes  Betty,  in  tears  and  as  pale 
as  a  parsnip — ^your  wife  being  in  a 
swoon  up  sudrs — and  hands  you  an 
open  note,  which  she  found  lying  on 
Miss  Leonora's  dressing-table,  and 
which  informs  her  disconsolate  parents 
that  not  wishing  to  give  them  offence, 
but  at  the  same  time  entertaining  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  duty  which 
she  owes  to  herself,  she  has  set  off  at 
daybreak  for  Gretna  Green  with  Cap- 
tain Theodore  Augustus  Fitz-Eustacel 
This  intelligence  puts  you  quite  beside 
yourself  with  rage.  You  tear  the  note 
to  atoms,  fling  your  wig  behind  the 
fire,  swallow  your  tea  so  scalding-hot 
that  you  are  within  an  ace  of  suffoca^ 
tion ;  and  having  thus  g^ven  vent  to 
the  sensibilities  which  the  loss  of  fifty 
pounds  rarely  fails  to  engender  in  an 
affectionate  British  bosom,  you  sit 
quietly  down,  and  console  yourself 
with  the  reflection,  so  soothing  to 
your  vanity,  that  you  saw  through  the 
rascal  from  the  first,  but  thought  it 
the  .best  way  to  take  no  notice  until 
you  had  got  proof  positive  agunst 
him! 

For  this  last  order  of  scamp,  I  have 
—shall  I  confess  it? — the  same  sort  of 
sneaking,  heterodox,  theoretical  par- 
tiality, that  I  have  for  his  prototype, 
the  gentle  Claude  Du  Yal.  I  love  to 
read  of  the  difficulties  which  he  sur- 
mounts; the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  he  wins  his  way  into  the  good 
g^races  of  some  rich,  purse-proud,  cal- 
lous old  hunks  of  a  stock-jobber ;  the 
adroit  sophistries  with  which  he  re- 
conciles his  modes  of  thought  and  ac« 
tion  to  that  slender,  spare-rib  concern 
which  he  calls  a  conscience ;  and  the 
gallant  front  which  he  opposes  to  dan- 
ger. Nor  need  the  most  fastidious 
moralist  be  shocked  by  this  avowal ; 
for  the  history  of  such  adventurers  in- 
culcates, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this 
useful  moral — namely,  that  honesty  is 
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the  best  policy,  seeing  that  without  it 
the  most  winning  exterior  and  the 
most  consummate  address  lead  infal- 
libly to  ruin. 

These  loose  thoughts  on  Kleptocra^ 
cy — as  Leigh  Hunt  ingeniously  calls 
it — were  suggested  to  me  by  the  sight 
of  a  small  painting  which  hung  nearly 
opposite  to  me,  as  I  sate  lounging  over 
a  glass  of  wine  in  the  Picture  Gdlery . 
The  subject  was  one  which  would  have 
suited  the  genius  of  a  Hogarth  ;  but 
it  was  not  his,  being  of  far  too  modem 
a  date.  By  the  rough,  emphatic  vigour 
of  the  colouring  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  one  of  Morland'spaintings; 
but  when  I  came  to  inspect  it  more 
carefully,  I  observed  a  satirical  cha- 
racter about  itthat  he  never  attempted. 
The  scene  was  a  prison-yard,  and  in 
the  foreground  stood  two  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  listening  with  an 
arch  but  subdued  smile  of  scepticism 
to  something  which  the  other  was  re- 
lating to  him.  Both,  it  was  evident, 
were  convicts,  and  I  conjectured  that 
the  latter  was  detailing  to  his  com« 
panion  the  adventures  of  his  life.  The 
speaker's  countenance,  figure,  and  cos- 
tume were  admirably  sustained.  He 
was  young,  slender,  and  tolerably  good- 
looking,  with  an  air  of  consummate 
assurance ;  his  eye  was  full  of  astute- 
ness, and  there  was  a  half-formed  smile 
about  his  mouth  that  indicated  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  playing  on  the 
credulity  of  his  listener — most  likely 
palming  himself  off  on  him  (as  the  gal- 
ley-slaves did  to  Francis  1st.)  as 
one  of  the  most  injured  of  mortals,  who 
had  fallen  into  his  present  misfortunes 
solely  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  the 
most  untoward  accidents.  A  more 
genuine  sample  of  the  glozing,  senti- 
mental scamp,  such  as  we  find  him 
drawn  to  the  fife  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, was  never  exhibited  on  canvass. 
In  the  faded  gentility  of  his  attire  he 
reminded  me  of  Beau  Tibbs ;  his  hat, 
which  had  no  crown,  and  was  'crushed 
in  behind,  was  stuck  jauntily  on  the 
side  of  his  head ;  his  coat,  once  no 
doubt  a  fashionable  fit,  had  long  since 
passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  shed  half 
Its  buttons ;  and  the  dim,  discoloured 
snuff-box  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
bore  traces  of  equal  decrepitude.  Al- 
together, the  fellow  looked  like  an  im- 
personation of  the  Vagrant  Act ;  and 
I  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance that  1  determined—having 
nothing  better  to  do  with  myself— to 
3  o 
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make  him  the  subject  of  illustration. 
How  I  have  accomplished  my  task  the 
reader  will  judge  by  the  followiDg' 
sketch,  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  portray  a  reckless,  flippant,  town- 
bred  scamp,  such  as  I  conceive  the  ar- 
tist had  in  his  eve ;  whose  idiosyncfa- 
cy  is  peculiar^  maimuch  as  his  moral 


sense  is  not  merely  blunted,  but  most 
curiously  and  ingeniously  perverted 
by  a  continuous  perseverance  m  the 
common-places  of  rognerr.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  painting,  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  relating  bia  own  adventures 
to  his  feUow-prisoner. 


TB£  ABSENT  UKH, 


1  hate  the  tnlsfortune,  sir,  to  be 
what  is  called  an  Absent .  Man— that 
is  to  say,  to  be  afflicted  with  wander- 
ing and  irregular  habits  of  meditation 
which  are  constantiy  calling  off  my 
attention  and  inducing  it  to  play  trU- 
aut,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  should 
be  most  amenable  to  staid  and  strict 
discipline.  This  infirmity  is,  I  am 
aware,  no  uncommon  one,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  ever  assumed  so 
aggravated  a  form,  or  been  attended 
with  such  deplorable  results  as  in  my 
case.  Others  it  may  have  subjected 
to  ridicule ;  me  it  has  visited  with  dis- 
grace and  humiliation.  I  have  been 
punished  for  it,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  serious  of  all  crimes  against  so- 
ciety, so  prone  is  human  nature  to  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  one*s  ac- 
tions, and  to  treat  as  positive  sins  those 
littie  eccentricities  of  temperament 
which  distinguish  the  few  from  the 
many,  and  are  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  sedate  and  unvarying 
common-place. 

From  earliest  youth  this  embarras- 
sbg  infirmity  fastened  on  me  with  the 
vigour  of  a  giant  and  the  tenacity  of  a 
horse-leech,  inducing  a  thousand  fligh- 
ty acts  of  forgetfulness  and  irregulari- 
ty. When  a  lad  at  school,  I  was  per- 
petually mistaking  another  boy's  plav- 
thinffs  for  my  own ;  and  during  the 
holidavs,  would  often  station  myself 
behind  my  father's  counter — ^he  was  a 
confectioner  in  the  Minories — angling 
among  the  janTabove  me  for  preserves 
and  sweetmeats;  or  plunging  my  un- 
conscious fingers  into  the  shop-till, 
musing  the  while  on  the  interesting 
adventures  of  Dick  Tun>in  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  works  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  youthful  ima- 
gination. My  poor  father  often  be- 
wailed these  habits  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  only  son ;  and 
in  his  sterner  moments — which,  by  the 
by,  occurred  but  seldom,  for  I  was  a 
'spoiled  Child— would  eAdearouT  to 


eradicate  them  by  a  process  of  stmm- 
ous  flagellation ;  but,  alas !  ins  weD- 
meant  practical  remonstrances  were  c: 
no  avail,  for  my  malady  grew  vitb 
my  growth  and  strengthened  with  mr 
strength,  bidding  as  resolate  a  defiasee 
to  cure  as  the  Ethiopia  skin  to  the 
friction  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

On  my  father*s  death  I  succeeded  to 
his  business;  but  having  a  soul  abore 
sugar- plums,  I  soon  disposed  of  iht 
concern,  and  started  with  the  proceeds 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  for  I  had  alwaj^ 
a  taste  for  pleasure,  and  a  strong  ck- 
tural  conception  of  the  genteel.  I 
gamed  a  little — sported  a  littie — set  sp 
for  a  traveller  on  the  strength  of  i 
three  days'  visit  to  Boulpgne—told 
familiar  anecdotes  of  the  aristocraej} 
"Which  I  learned  from  an  Earl's  c^- 
off  valet  whom  I  picked  up  at  one  of 
the  minor  hells  at  the  West  end— and. 
in  facti  aped  all  the  free  and  easy  airs 
of  a  gentleman  about  town.  Bot'tbesa 
&re  airs  that  no  one  can  give  iiisis^' 
with  impunitv.  OentUity  is  the  mcsc 
heavily  taxed  of  all  luxuries — a  paio- 
fal  truth  which  I  too  soon  found  oa: 
to  my  cost.  My  fhnds,  and  with  then 
my  respectability,  began  to  dinunish 
Space ;  one  after  the  other  my  £dr- 
Weather  friends  took  flight,  like  siral. 
lows  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  I 
descended  in  the  social  scale  as  npidlj 
as  I  had  risen,  till  at  length,  in  som^ 
thinff  less  than  two  years  from  my  h- 
tilers  death,  I  found  myself  the  occ& 

Eant  of  one  small  room  in  the  ndgl* 
ourhoodof  Covent  Garden,  friend- 
less — almost  penniless — and  with  m- 
ther  trade  nor  profession  to  fly  to  for 
refhge.  VHiat  wonder  that  under cir* 
cumstsnces  so  humiliating  to  a  se^- 
tive  nature,  I  should  have  become 
more  abstracted  in  thought  than  ever! 
Ah,  wen  do  I  remember  the  first 
reallv  excruciating  pang  of  remor«c 
which  this  untoward  habit  of  rcvcw 
inflicted  on  me.  The  occasion  was  si 
follows:  I  had  been  wandering  ose 
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summer  eTenlng  about  the  streets^ 
brooding  over  the  dilapidated  state  of 
my  aflfairs,  when  on  my  road  back  to 
my  lodgings^  the  idea  suddenly  ttrack 
me  that  I  would  visit  the  theatre.  I 
had  always  been  on  ardent  admirer  of 
the  Thespian  wet,  and  I  now  hoped 
that  it  might  afford  me  a  brief  respite 
from  sorrow^  and  that  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majestic  griefs  of  Othelloj 
I  might  happily  forget  my  own .  Witii 
this  hope  I  made  my  way  into  the  pit« 
and  after  looking  about  for  an  eligible 
seaty  where  my  neighbours  on  either 
side  might  be  respectable — ^for  I  am 
rather  particular  in  these  matters-^I 
deposited  myself  next  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  in  the  third  row^  who  was 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to 
the  energetic  declamation  of  Kean.  I 
watched  him  with  considerable  inte- 
rest. He  was  evidently  an  enthusiast^ 
for  he  never  once  took  his  eyes  off  the 
stage  till  the  act  closed,  when  he  would 
wipe  his  black  horn  spectacles>  adjust 
his  wig,  and  refresh  his  olfkctories  with 
a  pinch  of  rappee  which  he  drew  fh>m 
a  handsome  gold  snuff-box.  HoW  I 
envied  him  his  enjoyment!  How  bit- 
terly regretted  that  1  could  not  derive 
the  same  from  the  performance  I  But* 
alas,  my  attention,  as  usual,  was  l)Uy- 
inp!:  truant.  The  brief  respite  from 
affliction  which  I  had  paid  almost  tny 
last  three  and  sixpence  to  purchase 
proved  a  mere  delusion ;  the  gorgeous 
scenery — the  excited  audience — the 
impressive  acting — all  were  alike  for- 
gotten ;  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
my  unpaid  landlady,  and  the  mhiad- 
ous  language  with  which  she  daily 
taxed  my  forbearance.  While  thus 
plunged  in  profound  abstraction,  a  sud- 
den thrilling  burst  of  pathos  on  the 
part  of  Kean  recalled  my  wandering 
thoughts,  and  took  such  a  hdd  of  mv 
feelings,  that,  unable  to  struggle  with 
them,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  my 
weakness  to  the  coarse  derision  of  a 
heartless  public,  I  was  compelled  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Ou  my  "^ay  home,  having  occasion 
to  refer  to  my  Waistcoat-pocket,  I  foutd 
a  gold  snuff-box  deposited  therein .  You 
may  imagine  my  astonishment  at  tlds 
discovery !  I  know  not  that  I  was  ever 
more  startled  in  my  life,  espedallv  as 
it  was  that  very  box  which  had  at- 
tracted my  notice  at  the  theatre!  I 
could  scarcely  believe  Ae  evidence  of 
mv  senses,  now  came  the  box  there? 
What  magio  coujurod  U  out  of  fhe 


•tranger^s  custody  into  mine!  Thecir- 
eumstAnce  was  astounding — ^miraoU- 
lons — and  after  puzzling  myself  with  a 
variety  of  vague  conjectures,  the  only 
plaosible  eonelusion  I  could  oome  to 
was,  that  from  sheer  absence  of  mind 
I  had  made  applioation  to  the  wrong 
pocket,  and  pulled  ont  the  gentlematt*s 
snuff-box  in  mistake  for  my  own,  just 
as  Dr  Johnson,  under  the  influenoe  of 
a  similar  hidludnation,  onee  miatook  a 
ooal-skuttle  for  a  baby* 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  friend- 
kfls  orphan  to  be  placed  in  I  Not  only 
had  I  ofllsred  grave  affront  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law,  but  I  had  wounded 
that  keen  and  delicate  sense  of  honour 
which,  with  me,  is  like  the  air  I 
breathe ;  if  I  have  it  not  I  die.  It 
was  really  a  most  cruel  predicament, 
and  I  knew  not  how  I  could  extricate 
myself  from  it.  Tmoi  I  might  return 
to  the  theatre ;  but,  ten  to  one,  the 
stranger,  rendered  restless  and  savage 
by  his  loss,  and  sick  of  the  very  sight 
of  Othello,  would  be  gone ;  true,  also, 
I  might  advertise  my  involuntary  ac- 
quisition, but  this  would  only  expose 
me  to  a  host  of  impertinent  enquiries, 
besides  being  attended  with  an  expense 
which  I  had  not  the  means  of  defray- 
ing. 

While  thus  hesitating  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  I  should  adopt,  I  found 
myself  standing  at  the  door  of  a  pawn- 
broker's in  Holbom.  What  induced 
me  to  select  that  particular  locality  I 
cannot  possibly  conceire.  I  must 
have  been  strangely  bewildered  to 
have  deviated  at  such  an  hour  so  far 
from  my  road  home ;  however,  be  this 
as  it  may,  there  I  was,  and,  being 
there,  I  considered  that  the  most  ra- 
tional course  I  could  pursue  would  be 
to  rid  mvself,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
att  article,  the  sight  of  which  could 
not  fkil  to  act  as  a  constant  thorn  in 
the  side  of  my  conscience.  I  there- 
fore disposed  of  the  box  with  the  same 
alacrity  with  which  a  man  irould 
throw  off  a   burden    that  weighed 

rhis  heart,  being,  besides,  recon- 
to  the  expedient  by  the  encou- 
raging reflection,  that  it  tras  the  only 
alternative  which  inexorable  destiny 
had  left  me. 

So  now  behold  me,  like  Nlcodetnus, 
regenerated!  My  haggard  cheeks 
plump  out!  ihe  stuishme  returns  to 
my  eve,  and  the  smile  to  my  lips ;  I 
can  hear  the  melodious  chink  of  fiU- 
tet«*«]Xd  Ihavo  aflneearf^isuchmu- 
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sic — in  my  puree ;  in  a  wordn  I  am 
become  as  respectable  in  posit)bn»  and 
prepossessing^  in  appearance,  as  I  was 
ere  grim  penury  had  marked  me  for 
her  own.  But  this  halcyon  state  of 
thingfs  did  not  last  long.  It  was  but 
a  meteor  flash — an  April  sun-burst. 
My  sky  had  no  sooner  cleared  up  than 
it  was  darkened.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  my  exchequer  had  rel^sed  into 
its  old  state  of  atrophy ;  my  landlady's 
bill  again  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  inflammation  ;  and  my  last  shilling 
— ^h>  what  a  world  of  pathos  is  com- 
prised in  those  two  words,  "  last  shil- 
ling V  reposed  in  the  forlorn  recesses 
of  my  pocket. 

Such  was  the  abject  posture  of  my 
affairs*  when  one  morning,  by  way 
of  relief  to  my  spirits,  I  went  out  for 
an  hour  or  two*s  stroll  down  Oxford 
Street,  that  busiest  and  most  cheerful 
quarter  of  the  West-end.  Greatly  to 
my  surprise,  at  the  corner  of  Holies 
Street,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stranger  with*  whose  snuff-box  I  had 
made  so  vexatious  a  mistake  at  the 
theatre.  One  naturally  feeb  diffident 
at  meeting  a  gentleman  under  such 
peculiarly  delicate  circumstances,  so 
I  hurried  on  with  quickened  pace 
till  I  reached  the  classic  vicinity  of 
•Tyburn, when  I  turned  into  the  Park; 
and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time  in  a  moralizing  and  philosophical 
mood,  I  took  my  seat  on  a  bench  un- 
der a  clump  of  trees  close  by  the  Ser- 
pentine. It  was  a  delicious  morning, 
the  sun  lay  bright  on  the  distant  Sur- 
ry hills,  brought  out  the  multitudin- 
ous architectural  beauties  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  sparkled  on  the 
broad  silver  waters  that  spread  out 
unwrinkled  before  me.  In  whatever 
direction  I  looked,  none  but  enliven- 
ing sights  met  my  eye.  Gay  uniforms 
kept  thronging  in  and  out  from  the 
Knightsbridge  barracks;  pretty  ser- 
vant-maids were  scampering  afler 
their  juvenile  chaises  on  the  green 
turf;  one  or  two  sentimental  diuisels 
were  gazing  at  that  stupendous  and 
romantic  cascade  which  hurls  down 
eveiy  second  three  bucketfuls  of  wa- 
ter into  the  grateful  pond  beneath, 
and  whose  stunning  roar  may  be  heard 
at  least  a  dozen  paces  off;  and  just  in 
front  of  me,  beside  the  Serpentine, 
stood  a  group  of  young  men,  manifest- 
ly of  high  fashion,  making  paper 
boats,  and—striking  illustration  of  the 
march  of  Mind  I — betting  with  won- 
drous animation  on  their  sailing. 


As  I  sate  watching  this  intelligest 
group,  a  slow  footstep  tpptoached, 
and  turning  round,  I  obsenred  a  stoot 
rosy  gentleman,  who,  with  a  courteooi 
bow,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  be- 
side me.  There  was  a  piimitiTe  sim- 
plicity about  the  stranger  that  at  once 
won  my  good  opinion.  His  count^ 
nance  expressed  none  of  that  resene 
and  shrewdness  so  characteristic  of  tk 
townsman  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj,  in- 
finite frankness  and  cordiality.  Hk 
dress  was  singularly  andqaated.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  very  indifferent  conk- 
roy  shorts,  with  loose  gsiters  butt«- 
ing  up  at  the  knees ;  a  blae  coat  re- 
markable  for  its  fine  flowiog  outliu; 
and  a  thick  padded  white  crayat,  vliid 
wholly  engulfed  his  chin.  Od  the 
whole,  he  bore  the  appearance  of  gk 
of  those  benevolent  and  unsophiid. 
cated  country-gentlemen  of  whom  it 
may  safely  be  predicated  that  tixr 
will  never  put  the  Thames  in  asUte 
of  combustion. 

No  sooner  had  the  stranger  seatrd 
himself,  than  he  stared  aboat  bio 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  tiirnin? 
with  a  smile  towards  me,  he  said  Titl 
ready  sagacity,  *'  A  fine  day,  ur." 

"Very,"  I  replied  with  eqral 
promptitude. 

«•  The  crops  look  well  in  theconntiy.' 

*'  You  hav0  just  left  it  then,  Ipn- 
Bume,  sir  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  and  forthviili 
proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  ei- 
act  state  of  the  orchards,  the  hay-W- 
vests,  and  the  young  wheats  in  So- 
mersetshire— ^matters  of  such  lii-eD- 
grossing interest  in  the  eyesofcooDtrr 
folks. 

He  was  descanting  with  fasciiutiflp 
prolixity  on  thb  instructive  tbeiKi 
and  I  was  listening  with  respectfulat* 
tention,  when  suddenly  we  heird  i 
loud   scream,  and    starting  up,  ve 
beheld,  half-way  down  the  SeipenflK, 
a  servant-nudd  wringing  her  luw 
and  looking  upon  me  water  in  >  I 
state    of  distraction.     The  iost^ 
my  companion  caught  sight  of  ^ 
girl's  gesture^,  he  guessed  at  ooee  l 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  agitati^  > 
and  running  towards  her,  while  !»■ 
lowed  close  at  his  heels,  we  ohserH , 
on  reaching  the  spot,  a  little  bqf  | 
struggling  out  of  his  depths  in  the  y^ 
ter,  and  at  every  struggle  laarm 
hunself  still  farther  from  the  bant  ^ 
this  moment  not  a  soul  wts  irubB 
hearing ;  it  was  a  clear  case,  thereof* 
that,  but  for  the  ezertioos  <»  ^ 
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stranger  or  myself,  tbe  child  must 
be  drowned  ;  seeing  which,  and  over- 
come by  the  girFs  entreaties,  who, 
grasping  him  franticly  by  the  arm,  con- 
jured him  to  save  her  **  darling  Tom- 
my/' my  companion,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  humanity,  flung  off  his  coat,  threw 
it  to  me,  and  plunged  into  the  stream. 
I  watched  him  with  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  admiration  ;  but,  alas !  just  as 
he  was  returning  to  the  bank,  with  the 
boy  in  his  arms,  a  notion  struck  me 
that  he  was  seized  with  the  cramp. 
This  horrid  fancy  so  fully  possessed 
me,  that  I  wholly  lost  my  presence  of 
mind,  and  began  shaking  like  an  as- 
pen leaf  in  every  limb.  My  feelings, 
in  fact,  were  too  much  for  me.  I 
could  not  bear  to  stand  by  and  see  a 
benevolent  country  gentleman  strug- 
gling with  adverse  destiny  in  the  chilly 
springs  of  the  Serpentine — especially 
as  I  could  not  afford  him  the  slightest 
assistance,  having  no  more  notion  of 
swimming  than  a  salamander.  I 
could  not  endure  the  ghastly  spectacle 
of  his  bloodshot  eyeballs,  of  his  con- 
vulsed limbs,  of  his  last  fond  gaze  at 
the  meridian  sun,  as  he  sank  strug- 
gling in  the  water  ;-^no,  no,  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  stay  to  witness  this ; 
it  shocked  all  my  feelings  of  humanity ; 
and,  accordingly,  off  I  started,  at  a 
breathless  pace,  unconscious  whither, 
in  the  hope  that  by  brisk  activity  of 
motion,  I  might  dissipate  the  harrow- 
ing magic  which  a  too  susceptible 
Imagination  had  conjured  up.  I  did 
not  slacken  my  pace  till  I  reached  the 
Park  entrance,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Oxford  Street,  when  I  proceeded 
some  yards  along  the  Bayswater  road, 
and  then  hastened,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct, into  a  solitaiy  brick-field  lying 
to  the  rear  of  St  George's  burying- 
ground. 

Here  baiting  to  rest  myself  behind 
a  small  brick  hovel,  I  discover  that, 
in  the  flutter  and  disorder  of  my 
nerves,  I  had  carried  off  the  philan- 
thropist's coat!  I  was  terribly  dis- 
comfited by  this  fresh  instance  of  in- 
veterate mental  hallucination.  What 
must  the  old  gentleman  think  of  me  ? 
I  exclaimed ;  and  what  too  must  be 
his  own  sensations  if  he  have  escaped  a 
watery  death,  at  finding  himself  com- 
pelled to  walk  atnud-day  through  the 
West-end  in  his  shirt  sleeves  I  Poor 
fellow !  how  the  little  boys  will  laugh 
at  him  as  he  goes  dripping,  like  a  wa- 
ter-cart, all  freshness  and  moisture, 


along  the  streets,  deprecating  the  hour 
when  ho  enlightened  a  Cockney  on  the 
subject  of  the  Somersetshire  crops ! 
These  were  painful  speculations  for  a 
benignant  nature  to  indulge  in ;  so 
bringing  them  abruptly  to  a  close,  I 
determined  to  return  to  the  spot  whence 
I  had  eloped,  and  restore  the  abstract- 
ed garment  to  its  owner.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  venture  on  such  a  step  ;  for  what 
if  my  suspicions  of  the  stranger's 
death  should  be  well  founded,  and  I 
should  reach  the  place  only  just  in  time 
to  see  his  body  and  that  of  the  boy 
stretched  out  side  bv  side  on  the  grass, 
and  myself  exposed  to  the  malignant 
insinuations  of  the  by-standers,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  absence  of  mind 
developes  itself  in  the  form  of  acquisi- 
tiveness ?  After  steadily  turning  over 
the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  I  could  not  act  otherwise 
with  the  coat  than  I  had  previously 
done  with  the  snuff-box — that  is  to 
say,  retdn  it  in  my  possession — and 
having  thus  resolved  on  my  ^ne  of 
conduct,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
contents  or  the  pockets.  In  one  of 
them  was  a  silk  nandkerchief  with  a 
couple  of  knots  tied  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ners ;  and  in  the  other  an  old-fashion- 
ed black  leather  memorandum-book. 
On  diligently  scrutinizing  this  last 
I  discovered  between  the  leaves  three 
five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes, 
a  spectacle  which,  had  I  witnessed  it 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  occasioned  me  very  considerable 
satisfaction,  but,  as  the  case  stood, 
served  only  to  embitter  my  sense  of 
regret. 

But  it  is  idle  to  indulge  in  unavail- 
ing lamentation.  What  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured,  says  the  old 
adage ;  and  as  my  case  was  past  reme- 
dy,  I  determined  to  bear  it  with  philo- 
sophic composure ;  and  with  some- 
what of  a  reassured  spirit  deposited 
the  notes  in  my  waistcoat  pocket; 
after  which,  havuig  no  further  use  for 
the  book  or  coat,  I  gave  them  honour- 
able burial  beneath  the  loose  bricks 
that  were  scattered  about  the  hovel, 
and  then  making  the  best  of  my  way 
into  the  high-road,  I  indulged  my  love 
of  contemplative  solitude  b^  a  stroll 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  which  I  did 
not  quit  till  several  hours  had  elapsed, 
when  I  returned  bv  a  secluded  route 
into  town,  and  took  dinner  at  a  re- 
spectable hot^l  in  th9  neighbourhood 
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of  Hanorer  Square )  and  at  nightfall^ 
my  spiriU  being  excited  by  the  spark- 
ling ehampagne  which  I  had  discusaedy 
I  sallied  fordi  to  a  certain  minor  hellj 
whither  in  my  earlier  days  I  had  oc« 
casionally  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
pairing. 

'Tis  a  Btrange  alghtj  sir,  the  inte-i 
rior  of  a  gambling-chouse.  These  all 
oonventional  pr^judioea  are  laid  aside  t 
the  peer  and  the  plebeiaB  meet  on 
equal  terms^  for  play  is  a  true  repub- 
lican leveller  of  (tistinetions  $  and  the 
fiercest  passions  of  humanityy  conceal- 
ed elsewhere  beneath  the  smooth 
Frenoh  polish  of  etiquette^  speak  out 
with  terrible  sincerity.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  language  of  the  scowl- 
ing brow— the  white*  ghaatly  cheek-^ 
the  tight-drawn  lip  of  utter  despair^ 
or  the  maddening  excitement,  render- 
ed yet  more  impressive  from  the  vain 
eflbrt  to  subdue  it,  of  sudden,  exult- 
ant joy.  And  then  the  contrast  af- 
forded to  such  a  speotacle  by  the  still, 
composed,  smiling  demeanour  of  tlie 
officials  in  attendanee-«-men  without  a 
tear  and  without  a  passion — ^who  creep 
noiselessly  about,  with  fawning,  rep- 
tile eye  that  dooma  its  prey  while  it 
glitters !  Then,  too,  the  startling  vi- 
cissitudes, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
agonies  of  years  condensed  into  a 
single  Instant  of  time  I  One  throw  of 
the  dice,  and  lo !  the  wildest  dreams 
of  avarice  are  realixed — the  beggar 
has  become  a  Crmsus  I — Another,  and 
lo  I  Crmsus  is  a  beggar.  All  seems 
but  the  oonjuiings  up  of  a  vivid  im»> 
gination — Yet  all  is  reaU-the  most  po- 
sitive and  intense  reality. 

As  I  entered  the  charmed  circle,  I 
found  there  one  of  my  old  club  asso- 
ciates whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the 
days  when  he  had  evlnoed  such  indus- 
try in  disencnmbering  me  of  my  su- 
perfluous cash.  He  did  not  recognise 
me  fdrther  than  by  a  knowing  glance 
of  the  eye,  but  after  I  had  stood  some 
time  by  the  table,  watching  the  play- 
ers, he  came  np  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  have  any  ejection  to  make 
one  of  a  party  who  were  just  going  to 
enjoy  a  snug  quiet  game  of  cards  in 
the  adjoining  room  ?  With  some  hesi- 
tation I  complied,  and  by  singular 
good  luck — for  he  was  an  expert  play- 
er— obtained  him  for  a  partner.  I 
lost,  however,  the  two  first  games, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  my 
opponents  were  mere  conceited  no- 
vices; and  as  we  played  high  at  tiieir 


request,  I  soon  found  myself  stripped 
to  my  last  farthing.  Neverthelefi«,  I 
did  not  despair,  but  on  the  contrary, 
maint^ned  a  most  commendable  aere- 
nity,  for  which  I  did  not  go  long  unre- 
warded, for  the  stakes  were  doubled, 
the  luck  turned,  and  my  partn^  and 
myself  won  infinitely  more  than  we 
had  lost. 

The  other  party  were;,  of  course, 
desperately  annoyed  at  thia  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortune,  but  unable  to 
help  themselves,  they  were  just  g<Mng 
to  pay  down  the  amount  of  their  los- 
ings when  one  of  them,  turning  towards 
ne,  said  with  a  steady  ferocitj  of 
which,  judging  from  his  previous  hear^ 
Ing,  I  should  never  have  supposed  him 
capable^  "  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  a 
court  card  in  your  lap.*' 

"  Impossible  T'  I  replied,  shifUng 
about  in  my  seat  from  a  natural  senti- 
ment of  indignation  at  such  an  offen- 
sive remark. 

**  I  say,  toTf*  continued  the  fellow 
with  a  devilish  scowl,  *'  I  say  there  is 
a  court  card  lying  at  thia  moment  in 
your  lap  ;"  and>liewaa  about  to  insist 
on  a  scrutiny  when  I  anticipated  his 
intentiona  by  saying,  with  a  smile  of 
aflbctedindiffierence,  "  Why,  God  bless 
me,  so  there  is !  How  could  this  have 
happened  ?  How  very  extraordinary  ? 
I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  it  in 
the  hurry  of  my  last  deal." 

<<  Dropped  it,  indeed  1 "  replied  both 
my  adversaries,  **  you're  a  cheat,  sir — 
a  common  cheat.*' 

The  word  **  cheat,"  uttered  In  the 
loudest  tones  of  scorn,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  who  were  at  play  in 
the  next  room.  -They  rushed  to  wds 
us,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
expression  of  their  horror  and  aston- 
ishment at  any  one  being  found  capa- 
ble of  cheating  in  a  place  consecrated 
from  time  immemorial  to  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  In  Tain  I  appealed  to 
my  partner  for  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter ;  be  testified  the  most  virtuous 
indignation  at  its  being  supposed  pos- 
alble  he  oould  know  any  thing  of  me, 
and  was  the  most  energetie  of  all  the 
company  in  insisting  on  my  immediate 
expulsion.  ''  Turn  him  out  I**  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  key  of  a  Tower  gun ; 
**  turn  him  out  1**  choruased  the  others!, 
and,  instantly,  the  man  who  had  made 
the  discovery,  seized  me  by  the  collar, 
despite  the  most  desperate  resistance 
I  could  oflTer,  dragged  me  to  the  door, 
and  theui  as  he  thrust  me  eut»  ealnled 
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me  with  a  kick  that  grfeyoiuly  ea- 
damaged  my  sitting  parts.  Never  was 
there  a  more  cowardly  or  ungenerous 
assault.  I  grant  that  a  court  card  had, 
by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world> 
found  its  way  into  my  lap»  where  it 
lay  half  concealed  by  my  handkerohiefj 
but  what  more  natural,  considering 
the  high  state  of  excitement  in  which 
I  had  been  during  the  day  I  The  truth 
is,  throughout  the  game,  my  thoughts 
were  incessantly  reverting  to  the 
drowning  philanthropist  in  the  Park, 
and  with  my  usual  absence  of  mind, 
while  conjuring  up  this  awful  specta- 
cle during  my  deal,  I  had  let  fall  the 
card  in  questbn.  You  smile,  sir,  and 
no  wonder,  but  I  can  assure  you,  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  in 
heart  and  intention,  I  was  as  guileless 
as  the  most  unsophisticated  kid  that 
ever  disported  on  a  Welsh  mountain. 

On  quitting  this  temple  of  virtue  I 
set  out  on  my  return  home.  I  am  sel- 
dom savage,  but  on  this  occasion  I  will 
frankly  own  that  my  temper  had 
wholly  lost  its  equilibrium.  My  seat 
of  honour  had  been  profaned  by  the 
hoof  of  the  basest  of  created  animalsj 
and  I  had  been  publicly  branded  as  a 
cheat.  How  should  I  act  ?  How  wipe 
off  this  stain  on  the  family  scutcheon  ? 
At  first  I  thought  of  attaching  myself 
by  my  garters  to  the  nearest  lamp-post, 
and  then  of  reposing  side  by  side  with 
the  philanthropist  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Serpentine ;  but  soon  a  manlier  ^irit 
of  resolution  prevailed,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  brave  the  worst. 

The  drowsT  watchman  was  bawling 
twelve  o'clock  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  lodgings.  By  the  wheez* 
ing  eough  and  suUen  snail-hke  tread 
along  the  passage,  I  guessed  the  sort 
of  reception  I  should  meet  with.  Nor 
were  my  conjectures  at  fault,  for  no 
sooner  had  she  unbarred  the  door  than 
my  landlady  opened  on  me  like  a  Gib- 
raltar battery.  <' It  was  scandalous,"  she 
kept  muttering  between  her  teeth, "  to 
keep  such  hours ;  howsomever,  she'd 
soon  put  a  stop  to  all  these  outlandish 
goinffs  oni  that's  what  she  would* 
Candle,  forsooth** — ^in  reply  to  mv  de- 
mand for  a  light — "  where  was  she  to 
get  a  candle  at  that  time  of  night  ?  as 
I  had  found  my  way  home  in  the  daik, 
so  might  I  find  my  way  to  bed  in  the 
dark ;"  and  in  this  fashion  the  voluble 
dame  was  running  on,  when  a  fit  of 
eoughing  cut  short  her  rhetoric,  under 
cover  of  whieh  I  glided  past  h^rj  and 


groped  my  way  up  stairs  to  my  cham- 
ber. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  testv 
lady  made  her  appearance  with  her  biU 
in  her  hand — a  aocument  of  such  for- 
midable dimensions  that  the  very  sight 
of  it  scared  all  the  roses  from  my  cheek 
-yand  insisted,  with  insulting  empha- 
sis, on  its  immediate  liquidation.  Hav- 
ing no  means  of  satisfying  her  de- 
mands, I  had  recourse  to  what  is 
called  abstract  reasoniog.  I  expa- 
tiated in  a  figurative  and  flattenng 
style  on  my  prospects,  and  intimaied 
that  they  were  such  as  would  enable 
me  in  a  few  days  to  discharge  all  her 
claims  with  interest.  But  my  elo- 
quence was  unayailing.  The  unin- 
telligent creature 'put  a  stop  to  it  by 
the  contumelious  phrase,  ^'gaipmon ;" 
and  after  recapitulating  with  weari- 
some prolixity  all  the  many  kindnesses 
she  had  shown  me,  quitted  me  with 
the  threat  that  if  the  bill  were  not 
paid  that  same  day,  she  would  have 
recourse  to  measures  '^  as  would  bring 
me  to  book  in  less  than  no  time." 

No  sooner  had  she  disembarrassed 
me  of  her  presence,  than  I  came  to 
ihe  resolution  of  quitting  her  roof  for 
ever,  for  her  tongue  had  become  a 
nuisance  no  longer  to  be  borne.  AC' 
cordingly^  when  I  had  duly  arranged 
my  toilette,  and  ascertained  that  she 
had  gone  out  to  market,  I  made  mj 
way  quietly  down  stairs.  ^  On  reaching 
the  ground  fioor  I  perceived  that  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  on  the 
jar.  It  was  the  one  oceupied  by  my  land- 
lady as  her  parlour  wnen  she  happen- 
ed to  be  without  a  lodger.  Tbe  sight 
affected  me,  for  it  rendnded  me  of  her 
whom  I  was  destined  never  again  to 
meet  on  this  side  eternity.  Certesi, 
she  had  giTen  me  no  yery  particular 
cause  for  esteem  or  yeneration ;  still 
I  had  known  her  many,  many  months ; 
had  spent  more  than  one  festive  even- 
ing with  her  over  a  warm-hearted  glass 
of  gin  toddy  in  that  very  parlour ;  and 
the  ties  of  habit — to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  companionship*— are  not  to  be 
snapped  in  an  instant. 

In  this  kindly,  I  ma^  even  say  afr 
feotionate,  frame  of  mind,  I  entered 
tbe  apartment,  where  the  very  first 
object  on  which  my  pensive  glances 
£^,  was  a  portrait  of  my  landlady 
dressed  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a  posy 
in  her  hand  and  a  ram  by  her  side> 
looking  as  grave  and  solid  as  a  hiihop* 
The  ]mm  of  Ae  ii^«iidi«a  im  M 
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full  on  tbis  pietnreflqoe  work  of  art, 
adding^  depth  to  eyery  wrinkle*  and 
breadth  to  the  eng^ag:ingr  Grimalcti-like 
simper  that  Inrk^  in  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  I  gpized  up  at  the  flattering 
likeness  with  those  feelings  of  profound 
interest  which  it  was  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  awaken.  **  Never  more/'  said 
If  and  my  voice  sank  to  woman's  soft- 
ness as  I  said  it,  **  never  more  shall  I 
behold  the  ori^nal  of  that  expressive 
countenance !  I  have  seen  her  for  the 
last  time ;  let  me  then,  while  yet  sen- 
sibility retains  its  hold  over  my  heart, 
b^ar  away  with  me  some  friendly  me- 
morial of  the  happy  hours  I  have 
passed  in  her  society."    Thus  solilo- 

auizing,  I  moved  with  a  noiseless,  pa- 
retic step  towards  a  painted  deal  ta- 
ble, tiie  llrawer  of  which  I  subjected 
to  a  searching  scrutiny ;  but  nothing 
there  was  suitable  to  my  views  ;  there 
were  only  a  ball  of  worsted  thread,  a 
brass  thimble  with  a  dent  in  the  mid- 
dle, one  or  two  false  ringlets,  and  a 
comb  with  half  the  teeth  out.  To  have 
made  a  selection  from  a  homely  mis- 
cellany Uke'  this  would  have  been 
merely  burlesquing  sensibility,  so  I 
passed  on  to  a  smaU  recess,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  which,  bidden  in  a  cracked  china 
bowl, '  I  espied  an  old  stocking,  con- 
taining, as  I  found  on  examination, 
five  guineas  enclosed  in  a  play-bill. 
This  was  a  memorial  worthy  of  an  af- 
fectionate nature  like  mine,  being  as- 
sociated in  the  most  gratifying  manner 
with  the  image  of  my  absent  landlady ; 
and  accordingly  I  transferred  it  with 
befitting  zeal  to  my  breeches  pocket, 
cast  one  last  glance  at  the  portrait, 
and  then  withdrew  meekly  from  the 
house.  I  am  aware  that  this  act 
will  subject  me  to  misrepresentation, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  always 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  feeling 
traits  in  my  character.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  how  many  petty  annoy- 
ances I  had  latterly  •endured  at  the 
hands  of  my  landlady  ;  how  often  she 
had  taunted  me  with  my  poverty,  and 
in  those  moments  of  distrust,  to  which 
the  best  of  us  are  liable,  had  kept 
watch  on  my  most  insignificant  move- 
ments ;  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  heart  which,  despite  such 
multiplied  provocations,  could  still 
cherish  a  kindly  sentiment  towards  the 
author  of  them,  must  have  had  an  in* 
herent  capacity  for  friendship  but  sel- 
dom vouchsafed  to  the  eons  of  Adam ! 
I  had  not  quitted  my  lodgings  above 


half-an-hovir,  wbea  lo!  I  dtscorerej 
that  my  deariy  prised  token  of  rord- 
brance — tiiat  sole  refie  left  me  of  the 
absent — ^was  gone.  In  the  hnnr  of 
departure  I  had  deposited  it  m  tbt 
particular  pocket  in  which  devoani)^ 
time  had  gnawed  a  hole  as  Urge  is 
the  knob  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  1  kare 
you  to  judge  of  wj  anguish  at  thb  dL^ 
covery,  and  how  for  many  irarT 
hours  after  I  wandered  about  the 
streets,  widiout  a  borne,  withott  a 
ftiend,  and  viewing  a  constablein  erterr 
individual  that  looked  me  in  the  ke. 

But  a  truce  to  this  dtshearteoiqr 
theme.  It  is  past  five  o'clock  ;ti^ 
City  folks,  the  day*8  toil  at  an  end,  i-? 
wending  their  way  towards  their  sub- 
urban villas  at  Camden  towD  uc 
Hampstead ;  and  I,  pensive  sod  ab- 
stracted, amidst  a  brisk  and  shiftia^ 
throng,  am  standing  before  the  vio. 
dows  of  a  respectable  tavern  in  Ti>t- 
tenham-court  Road.  The  dainties 
within  look  wondrous  tempting ;  viu: 
a  seducing  countenance  that  coM,  co- 
dissected  pullet  wears  1  What  a  vie- 
ning  fragrance  comes  breathing  oot 
from  that  Westphalia  ham  which  has 
just  completed  its  education  in  tbekir- 
chen  saucepan !  Methinks  they  sdid: 
my  acquaintance  ;  shall  I  then  tieu 
their  advances  with  disdain  ?  Neref 
and  with  this  nuignanimons  resolalic 
I  strutted  into  the  cofilee-roomi  uL 
seating  myself  in  a  sequestered  box 
near  ^e  door,  rang  a  bold  siimD&a» 
for  the  waiter. 

"  John,"  S8ud  I,  with  grave  afebt- 
lity,  while  the  waiter  was  busy  brnst 
ing  off  the  crumbs  from  the  tabJe^cdi. 
*'  John,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner:' 

**  We  have  a  capitid  edge-bone  of 
beef,  sir,  as  will  be  ready  in  about  us 
minutes." 

"  Any  thing  else?" 

**  A  leg  of  hot  boiled  pork  as  tender 
as  a  chick." 

<«  Humph  1*'  said  I,  and  after  ms- 
sing  for  some  seconds,  added," if  jk 
have  a  rump-steak  that  you  ess  ccs- 
scientiously  recommend,  dress  it  i(X 
me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and,  d>« 
hear,  let  me  have  a  pint  of  shem 
with  it ;  but  remember,  it  most  N 
your  best,  for  I  cannot  tolerate  indif- 
ferent wine ;  and  while  it  is  getticf 
ready,  let  me  see  the  Courier  of  ^ 
evening,  for  I  wish  to  know  at  wto 
price  Consols  left  off." 

**  Very  good,'*  replied  John,  mi 
placing  the  paper  Wore  me,  heri- 
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nbhed  with  a  noiseless  celerity  known 
only  to  waiters  and  phantoms.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  reappeared  with  the 
required  viands^  to  which>  I  need  hard- 
ly say»  I  did  prompt  and  abundant 
justice ;  and  when  the  mustard-spot- 
ted cloth  was  removed,  and  the  sherry 
emptied,  I  ordered  in  a  bottle  of  the 
landlord's  choicest  port,  over  which  I 
luxuriated  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
my  thoughts  the  while  wandering  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  assuming  a 
more  sunny  character  as  the  ruby 
contents  of  the  decanter  diminished. 

By  this  time  dusk  was  creeping  on, 
the  last  man  had  paid  his  bill,  and  ez« 
baled  from  the  coffeeroom,  and  the 
unoccupied  waiter,  with  the  restless- 
ness peculiar  to  his  fraternity,  kept 
constantly  poking  his  head  in  at  the 
door.  At  length  his  officiousnees  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  my  truant 
thoughts  were  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
distressing  conviction  forced  itself  on 
my  mind  that  I  had  not  got  a  farthing 
in  my  pocket.  Will  it  be  credited,  I 
had  actually  ordered  a  good  dinner 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  how 
I  should  pay  for  it  ?  Oh  this  absence 
of  mind,  to  what  humiliating  expe- 
dients has  it  not  compelled  me  to  have 
recourse  I  Another  person  placed  in 
my  predicament  would  have  been  fair- 
ly horror-struck  ;  but  that  was  not  my 
case,  for  a  settled  persuasion  that  my 
malady — struggle  against  it  as  I  might 
— was  incurable,  had  now  reconciled 
me  to  its  excesses.  Yet  I  felt  the  full 
delicacy  of  my  position,  and  as  I  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  explaining  mat- 
ters to  a  disbelieving  landlord,  and 
was,  besides,  desirous  to  spare  his  sen- 
sibilities as  well  as  my  own,  I  thought 
the  least  improper  course  I  could  pur- 
sue would  be  to  sound  a  modest  re- 
treat. 

Ah,  there  is  a  quick,  elastic  step  on 
the  staircase,  as  of  one  whose  faculties 
are  all  on  the  alert  I  One— two — three 
— ^but  three  brisk,  energetic  strides, 
and  the  waiter  stands  beside  me,  just 
as  I  am  in  the  act  of  throwing  wide 
the  street  door. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  have  forgotten  to  pay  the 
bill  ?"  And  the  fellow  said  this  with  a 
steady  composure  of  manner,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  catastrophe  he  had  anti- 
cipated. 

"  Forgotten  I  Hah,  hah  I  Very  good, 
John ;  you're  in  the  right  to  be  cau- 


tious ;  I  wish  those  rajKially  clerks  of 
mine  were  always  as  careful  of  their 
master's  interests  as  you  are  ;'*  then 
finding  that  this  flattering  and  signifi- 
cant allusion  did  not  make  the  requi- 
site impression,  I  continued,  *'  Make 
out  your  bill,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  done  so,  I  shall  have  returned. 
I  am  merely  going  over  the  way  to 
my  tobacconist's." 

**  Shall  I  step  over  there  for  you, 
sir?" 

**  No,  no — I  always  like  to  choose 
my  Havannahs  myself,  for  then,  you 
know,  one  is  sure  to  have  them  mild, 
and  of  the  right  flavour — By  the  by, 
John,  you  may  add  another  bottle  of 
port  to  the  account — ^your  last  was 
excellent — and  be  sure  you  don't  shake 
it  in  decanting  ;'*  and  so  saying,  I  laid 
hold  of  the  door-handle. 

'<  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  distrustful  waiter,  "  but  in  our 
house,  gentlemen  always  pay  before 
they  goes.  It's  a  way  master  has  of 
doing  business,"  he  added,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sneer. 

**  What  I"  I  replied,  with  an  air  of 
lofty  hautemr,  **  do  you  doubt  my 
word,  fellow  ?  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?' 

"  No,  but  I  can  pretty  weH  guess.** 

**  Insolent  I  Let  me  pass  Uds  in« 
stant." 

**  Come,  come,  that  game  won*t  do 
for  me  1"  exclaimed  the  waiter,  plant- 
ing his  back  firmly  against  the  door ; 
then  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar,  he  continued,  **  Help,  help  I 
here's  a  rum  cove  just  agoing  to 
bolt." 

The  landlord  appeared  in  an  in-  , 
stant.  He  was  a  portly  man  with  a 
greasy,  shining  face,  as  though  he  po- 
Ushed  it  with  train-oil  every  morning. 
As  he  hurried  out  from  the  bar,  I  took 
in  his  dimensions  at  a  glance,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  not  an  antagonut 
to  be  trifled  with,  I  suddenly  tripped 
up  the  waiter,  threw  wide  the  door, 
and  darted  out  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  landlord  was  stretching  forth 
his  hand  to  make  a  snatch  at  my  eva- 
nishing coat-skirts. 

**  Stop  thief  1"  roared  the  enraged 
publican,  posting  after  me  with  the 
strides  of  an  ogre. 

**  Stop  thief!'*  shouted  the  waiter, 
following  close  behind,  and  waving 
his  napkin  above  his  head  as  a  signid 
of  distress. 

**  Stop  thief  r*  chorussed  the  crowd. 
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wbo  w«e  n^wOy^Mginning  to  coU 
l«ct. 

<<  Stop  thief  r*  I  fbooted  oat  louder 
tluui  allf  and  dathiog  foriously  od«  I 
ekarad*  ^  one  leap,  a  fiU  Quaker, 
who  waa  stooping  down  on  the  pavo- 
Vient  to  adjust  lua  shoe-bneklea. 

The  ery  of  ''  Stop  thief  I*'  rang 
like  an  aUrm-beil  in  the  long  ears  of 
Tottenham- Court  Road — the  echoes 
of  Warren  Street  took  it  up — alley 
shouted  it  back  to  alley — and  the  Nevr 
Roadj  disdaining  taeitnmity  in  snch  a 
easei  plied  her  Inngs  like  a  hurricane* 
and  despatched  a  fragrant  posse  of 
Irish  hodmen  to  the  duse,  who,  start* 
Lag  from  the  different  posts  against 
which  they  bad  been  lounging^  and 
thanking  God  that  there  was  at  length 
a  prospect  of  a  skrimmage,  rushed 
headlong  on,  oversetting  apple-stalls 
innumerable  in  their  flight  and  ac- 
commodating many  an  electrified  pe« 
destrian  with  unlooked>for  lodgings  in 
tile  gutter. 

B&anwhile  I  continued  my  despe- 
rate career,  bawling  out  **  Stop  thief  I** 
and  pointing  before  me  wheneTer  I 
saw  any  one  disposed  to  obstruct  my 
progress,  while  the  panting  and  in* 
flat^  waiter  followed  at  the  distanoe 
of  a  few  yards,  the  landlord  having 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  chase 
and  return  home,  lest,  peradventure,  a 
nmilar  catastrophe  might  have  taken 
place  during  his  absence. 

On — on  I  flew— when  just  as  I 
reached  the  corner  of  a  street  near 
Momington  Crescent,  a  lamplighter 
who  had  just  descended  from  hb  post* 
suspectine  from  my  frantic  speed,  and 
the  crowd  in  full  cry  at  my  heels,  that 
I  had  eloped  from  the  strinipent  em- 
braoes  of  justice,  placed  his  ladder 
right  in  front  of  my  path.  'Twas  a 
cowardly  act,  but  no  matter — in  an 
instant  I  had  cleared  the  obstruction, 
so  much  to  the  fellow's  astonishment 
that  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he 
swung  round  lus  laddet  with  an  abrupt, 
impetuous  movement,  and  by  so  doing 
sent  one  end  of  it  bang  through  a  shop- 
window,  smashing  a  dozen  panes  of 
glass,  and  bringing  out  three  scarlet- 
visaged  shopmen — a  blessed  contin- 
gency, which,  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mi^oritv  of  my  pursuers/ 
created  a  diversion  in  my  favour. 

But  nothing  could  stop  the  waiter. 
To  him  the  chase  was  one  of  life  or 
death.  His  honour,  and,  what  was  of 
more  eonsequeace*  his  iatovests,  were 
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in  my  e^ptnre  ]  so  waving 
his  napkin  aloft  in  air,  and  rallying,  u 
he  galloped  onward,  a  few  frm^  siud- 
lianas  under  that  august  banner,  he 
followed  clone  in  my  wake,  tniskiDf 
me  through  all  my  windiiigs  wiUi  a 
skill,  and  speed,  and  pertinacity,  that 
convinced  me  that  men  mnning  afier 
a  reckoning  run  fester  than  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  except  those  who  are 
running  away  firom  it« 

1  had  by  this  time  reached  thai  ro- 
mantic pass  at  the  Hampatead  end  of 
Camden-town,  which  opeos  into  the 
picturesque  vale  of  Pancnus.  The 
darkness  of  night  waa  upon  earth— 
the  Regenfs  canal  wore  an  awful  and 
swarthy  aspect — Mr  Murphy's  coal- 
wharf,  which  stands  on  its  soathen 
^ore^  looked  vague  and  spectral— 
and  the  voice  of  the  pot-boy  callisf 
''  Beer**  at  that  illustriooa  atatesmaa*! 
door,  sounded,  as  I  flew  past,  like 
some  solemn  and  measured  cathedral 
chant.  Before  me,  in  mid-air,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  noilea,  towered 
the  Alpine  hamlet  of  Uanipatead, 
shrouded  in  umbrageous  loliage, 
through  which  lighte  were  glancing ; 
and  to  the  left,  bounding  the  sylvan 
meads  of  Pancras,  swell^  up  the  co- 
lossal outline  of  Primrose-bill.  The 
locality,  though  beautiful,  waa  a  moa 
unsatisfactory  one,  for  it  afforded  me 
not  the  slightest  outlet  for  escape  or 
concealment.  There  were  no  ruined 
sheds  or  unfinbhed  houses — no  taO 
hedgfes,  nor  deep  dry  ditcliee,  into 
which  I  might  insinuate  my  pwspi- 
ring  periphery— 'the  country  lay  opea 
on  all  sides — so  I  waa  fain  to  eontinne 
my  course,  with  the  indefatigahk 
waiter  still  panting  at  my  heels,  and 
a  small  knot  of  nimble  ra^amuffiat 
shouting  behind  him. 

On  passing  Chalk  Farm,  where  a 
lane  leads  into  the  main  road,  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  for  an  instant  cheeked  m  v 
course.  An  enormous  man,  so  al  least 
he  appeared  in  the  gloom,  was  jogging 
slowly  along  on  a  diminutive  jackasa, 
when  just  as  he  turned  into  the  Hemp- 
stead road,  I,  being  then  at  my  fell 
speed,  rushed  against  him,  and  such 
was  the  tremendous  force  of  the  oon- 
cosaion,  that  1  upset  both  the  donkey 
and  its  driver,  flew  over  their  heads, 
and  fell  full  length  into  a  heap  of  gra- 
vel. I  would  most  willingly  have  staid 
to  apologize,  especially  as  I  bad  rear 
son  to  fear  that  I  had  smashed  the 
peer  jaokasi  to  atoms*  but  tuns  was 
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precious ;  and  I  rushed  on«  thereforej 
with  unabated  energy,  while  the  ze- 
phyr bore  to  my  ear  sundry  hoarse 
and  emphatic  curses,  which  seemed 
to  issue  with  difficulty  from  a  mouth 
clogged  with  the  dust  of  the  road, 

And  now  Haverstock-hill  appears 
in  sight.  I  clamber  up  the  steep  as- 
cent, and  halt  opposite  an  old,  red 
brick  house,  with  a  garden-wall  beside 
it.  I  look  back,  my  pursuers  are  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  my  rear ;  I  look 
up>  the  wall  is  low,  and,  fortunatelyt 
close  by  the  house  stands  a  tall,  branch- 
ing,  substantial  elm,  whence  an  en- 
trance may  easily  be  gained  into  one 
of  the  upper  rooms,  the  window  of 
which,  on  a  hot  day  like  this,  is  most 
probably  wide  open.  It  was  no  sea- 
son for  etiquette  or  ceremony,  for  my 
case  was  desperate,  so  vaulting  over 
the  wall,  I  flew  to  the  tree,  climb^ 
briskly  up,  and  creeping,  as  well  as  I 
oould,  along  one  of  its  outspreading 
branches,  which  shook  fearfully  be- 
,  neath  my  weight,  I  made  a  grasp  at 
the  window-ledge,  raised  myself  up  by 
it,  and  then,  after  satisfying  myseLT 
that  not  a  soul  was  in  the  apartment* 
crept  in  at  the  open  lattice. 

Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  than  I  heard 
the  waiter,  who  had  halted  with  his 
awkward  squad  at  the  very  spot  where 
I  had  leaped  the  wall,  exclaim  in  loud 
tones  of  astonishment  and  rsge,  '<  Well, 
I'm  blest  if  the  villain  am*t  given  us 
the  slip,  after  all  I  And  what  a  pre- 
cious dance  he*s  led  me  I  Why,  Tm 
blown  like  a  bladder  r 

<«  And  so  am  I,**  replied  one  of  his 
companions. 

**  In  course  you  are,"  observed  a 
third,  «*  worry  strange  if  you  wem't, 
arter  a  chase  such  as  we've  had.  But 
I  say,  only  think  of  his  capsizing  a 
man  and  a  bass ;  my  eyes,  how  he 
must  have  run  for  it  T* 

"  I'll  swear  he's  somewhere  here- 
abonts,"  resumed  the  waiter,  **  and  Fll 
not  leave  till  I  And  him.  It*8  as  much 
as  my  plaee  is  worth — master^s  so 
precious  crusty  in  these  matters-^to 
go  back  without  the  rascal.  Oh,  my 
sides,  they  aehe  as  if  they  had  been 
played  on  by  a* broomstick  1*' 

What  followed  I  was  unable  to  make 
out,  though  I  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  I  from  one  or  two  words, 
however,  that  were  uttered  in  a  low, 
suppressed  growl,  I  oonjectored  that 
the  party,  at  the  earnest  remonstraoees 
of  Uie  waiter^  bad  oohw  to  the  VMoln- 


tion  of  keeninff  eonoealedi,  and  on  the 
watch,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  in  tho 
hope  that,  thinking  they  were  gone,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  venture  forth 
from  my  hiding-place. 

The  clear  summer  moon  had  now 
risen,  and  by  the  light  which  she  af- 
forded me,  I^was  enabled  to  m^e  an 
inspection  of  my  locality.  It  was  a 
bedroom  well  furnished,  and  contain- 
ing among  other  items  a  handsome 
chest  of  drawers,  whereon  lav  a  Me- 
thodist hymn-book ;  a  swing  looking- 
glass  that  reflected  the  whole  figure ; 
and  a  small  mahogany  table,  in  the 
drawer  of  which  was  a  well-thumbed 
copy  of  Moore's  poems,  carefully  hid- 
den and  wrapt  up  in  some  leaves  of 
the  Evangelical  Magazine;  together 
with  a  steel  purse  stored  with  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm.  While,  with 
a  natural  feeling  of  curiosity  I  was  ex- 
amining the  workmanship  of  this  last 
article,  and  pondering  on  the  singular 
chance  that  had  led  me  into  a  female 
bedroom,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  My  mind  misgave  me  at  the 
sound.  It  was  dear  that  some  one 
was  approaching — a  conviction  which 
so  agitated  and  bewildered  me,  that 
most  inadvertently  I  hurried  the  purse 
into  my  pockett  and  flew  for  refuge 
to  a  spacious  cupboard,  just  as  an  el- 
derly lady  and  ner  maid-servant  en- 
tered the  room. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  painful 
sense  of  embarrassment  which  I  expe< 
rienoed  at  this  crisis  of  my  fate.  Alone 
in  the  bedroom  of  a  woman  1  What 
on  earth  should  I  do  ?  Scream  for  as- 
aistanoe,  or  prepare  with  indomitable 
eourage  to  brave  the  worst  ?  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  decided  me.  I  would 
remain  concealed  where  I  was  till  the 
lady's  eyes  were  fast  locked  in  sleep, 
when  I  would  make  my  exit,  as  I  had 
made  my  entrance,  by  the  window ;  for 
to  discover  myself  would  not  only  Jeo- 
pardize my  ehaiaeter  for  pure  morali- 
ty, but  would  also  give  rise  to  affix>nt- 
ing  suspicions  that  I  had  entered  the 
iremises  with  felonious  intentions, 
kving  thus  made  up  my  mind,  I  be- 
ne oomparativeiy  tranquil,  though 
it  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  heard 
the  girl  fasten  the  window-ktch  and 
dose  the  sbnttars, 

When  the  servant  had  performed 
this  part  of  her  duty,  ahe  began  put- 
ling  lier  mistress's  hair  in  papers ;  and 
while  daing  ai^  detailed  vu  W  edifl- 
Mtim  «U  tlM  littlf  kMd  scandals  of 
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the  6MJ9  and  Uien  havia^  eihanilwi 
her  budget,  wished  her  good-night, 
and  redred  from  the  room,  vdiile  the 
lady^  after  carefully  boltiDg  the  door, 
prepared,  ag  I  thought,  to  undress  for 
bed.  But  unfortunately  I  was  mis- 
ti^Len,  for  previous  to  her  putting  on 
her  nightgear,  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  examine  erery  nook  and  cran- 
ny and  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
Oh,  the  horrors  I  endured  during  this 
investigation !  Yet  it  was  not  so  much 
on  my  own  account  that  I  was  thus 
afflicted.  No,  it  was  chiefly  for  the 
poor  lady  that  my  sensibilities  were 
excited,  whose  maiden  delicacy,  I  felt, 
must  sustain  a«  cruel  shock  at  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  full-grown  man  in  her 
chamber.  Ah,  sir,  I  have  always  had 
a  kind  and  considerate  heart,  let  a  vi- 
perous  world  say  what  it  will  to  the 
contrary. 

The  gentlewoman's  search  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  care  and  duration. 
Fir^t  she  peeped  under  the  bed,  then 
behind  the  curtains,  then  under  the 
waahing-stand,  then  up  the  chimney, 
and  underneath  the  dressing-table. 
Even  a  bandbox  that  was  standing  on 
a  shelf  did  not  escape  her  vigilance, 
for  as  the  devil  once  got  into  a  bottle, 
I  suppose  she  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  ensconce  himself  in  a 
bandbox.  Having  finished  her  search 
in  every  other  quarter,  she  next  came 
towards  the  cupboard.  Fain  wotdd  I 
have  held  the  aoor  fast,  but  there  was 
no  handle  inside,  at  least  I  could  find 
none;  so  I  was  compelled,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  I  could  muster,  to 
await  the  upshot  of  the  catastrophe. 
Fatal  necessity !  An  instant,  and  the 
door  is  flung  wide  open,  and  lo,  des- 

Site  my  most  ingenious  efforts  to  shirk 
ehind  a  clothes-bag,  I  stand  revealed 
in  all  my  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astounded  damsel ! 

The  Irish  salmon  when  he  woke  up 
from  a  dream  of  the  sea  to  find  himself 
in  the  saucepan,  was  not,  I  wUl  ven- 
ture to  say,  more  thoroughly  obfusca- 
ted than  was  the  old  lady  at  this  mo- 
ment so  trying  to  both  of  us.  She 
stared  as  if  she  would  have  stared 
me  into  stone  ;  and  screaming  out 
«  Thievesl— Murder!— Fire!"  drop- 
pod  her  candlestick,  and  then  dropped 
herself  in  a  swoon  beside  it,  like  a  post 
blown  down  by  a  high  wind. 

Her  screams,  which  must  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  house,  accompa- 
nied by  her  heavy  fall^  convinced  me 


that  I  had  not  a 
groping  my  way 


towards  the  win- 
dow-shutters, I  endeaToored,  but 
without  effect,  to  nndose  them,  while 
to  add  to  tiie  perils  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  could  hear  the  servaDf-maid, 
who  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  come 
flying  down  stairs,  three  steps  at  9, 
time.  Immediately  I  rushed  to  the 
door  and  unbolted  it,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  explain  matters  to  the 
girFs  satisfaction ;  bat  here  again  I 
was  disappointed,  for  no  sooner  ^ 
she  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  on  the  land- 
ing-place, t^n  hurrying  down  into  tl» 
passage  with  the  speed  of  one  demeot- 
ed,  while  I  rushed  back  in  order  tcr 
make  one  last  effort  to  force  open  the 
window-shutters,  she  unbarred  the 
street  door,  and  bawled  out  for  as- 
sistance in  a  tone  of  voiee  that  might 
have  awakened  the  seven  skepen. 
The  waiter  and  his  oompanioos,  vhi 
were  still  keeping  watch  up  and  down 
the  road — for  all  that  I  have  described 
took  place  within  half  an  hour — has- 
tened  forward  to  the  girrs  assistance, 
and  guided  bv  her,  with  a  rushlight  ia 
her  hand,  unkennelled  me  with  a  vd- 
gar  shout  of  triumph,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  black  hole,  whence  I  va* 
next  day  transferred  to  the  police, 
office ;  and  the  waiter  having  testified 
to  my  identity,  and  the  old  lady's  pune 
having  been  found  in  my  p<x;ket,  I 
was — to  speak  profesuonaUy  ^fbUr 
committed  for  tnal  at  the  next  Old 
Bailey  assizes. 

My  trial  took  place  within  a  montli 
from  this  period.  Up  to  the  Teiy  hour 
of  my  appearance  in  court  I  had  en- 
tertained sanguine  hopes  of  an  acquit- 
tal, such  is  the  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  con^ious  innocence  bestows; 
but  when  on  taking  my  station  at  the 
bar,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  jury- 
box,  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  doom  were  already  pro- 
nounced, for  twelve  more  common- 
place, distrustftd,  impracticable  look- 
mg  jurors  I  never  yet  beheld.  The 
foreman,  in  particukri  made  me  shud- 
der. He  was  a  shrewd,  sinewy,  griz- 
zled old  Scotchman,  with  thu,  diy 
lips,  a  lynx  eye,  and  a  countenance  as 
hard  as  a  deal  board.  As  the  evidence 
proceeded,  a  frown  of  the  most  omi* 
nous  nature  settled  on  his  darkened 
brows,  and  ever  and  anon  he  buried 
on  me  a  stem  glance,  in  which  the 
word  "Guilty!"  was  legibly  stereo- 
typed.    When  the  case  for  the  pro- 
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secntion  was  closed^  I  was  called  on 
for  my  defence ;  and  having  no  coun- 
sel— for  in  matters  where  the  sensibi- 
lities are  to  be  appealed  to^  I  dislike 
trusting  to  the  imperfect  sympathies 
of  lawyers — I  read  from  a  written 
paper  an  impassioned  speech  which  I 
had  prepared  with  considerable  care. 
In  this  luminous  document  I  gave  a 
sketch  of  my  early  \i£e,  suppressing, 
of  course»all  irrelevant  and  embarrass- 
ing particulars ;  I  spoke  of  the  disas- 
trous malady  to  which  I  had  been  sub- 
ject from  the  cradle ;  of  the  herculean 
efforts  I  had  made  to  overcome  it ;  of 
the  agony  and  contrition  of  mind  which 
it  had  occasioned  me,  and  of  the  utter 
absence  of  bad  intention  that  had  uni- 
formly characterised  the  visitation.  I 
then  instanced  the  cases  of  several  ex- 
emplary individuals  who  had  been 
similarly  afflicted.  I  mentioned  the 
illustrious  Adam  Smith,  who  was 
known  to  have  taken  off  his  hat  to  a 
cow,  mistaking  her  for  a  Christian ; 
the  immortal  Newton,  who  made  use 
of  a  lady's  finger  for  a  tobacco-stop- 
per; ^e  sage  Parr,  who  put  on  six 
shirts,  one  over  the  other ;  and  asked 
if  it  was  wonderful  that  I,  harassed  by 
agitation,  should,  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  have  mistaken  a  lady*s  purse 
for  my  own,  when  in  broad  daylight 
the  sage  and  pious  Johnson  made  a 
similar  mistake  with  a  bishop's  shovel 
hat !  I  next  expatiated  on  the  flag- 
rant improbability  of  my  wilfully  ap- 
propriating another's  proper^  at  the 
very  moment  when,  as  the  evidence 
against  me  proved,  detection  was  ine- 
vitable; and  then  addressing  myself 
to  the  jud^e,  I  conjured  him  as  a  man 
of  education — of  sensibility  *  of  up- 
right and  magnanimous  principles— 
to  discriminate  between  those  social 


failings  which  are  prepense  and  pre- 
meditated, and  those  which  are  the 
mere  accidental  results  of  mental  ab- 
straction. I  wound  up  my  speech  by 
an  affecting  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  jury,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
humanity  be  it  said,  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  create  a  malignant  laugh 
among  the  crowd.  When  the  uproar 
had  subsided,  the  judge  commenced 
his  charge,  and  after  complimenting 
me — ^in  what  I  must  say  was  a  very 
handsome  manner — on  the  ingenuity 
I  had  displayed  in  my  defence,  and 
regretting  that  such  abilities  had  been 
so  perverted,  left  the  case  to  the  jury, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  found  me 
guilty,  whereupon  I  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  fourteen  years ! 

Thus  you  perceive,  sir,  I  am  the 
victim  of  mere  absence  of  mind — pu- 
nished, in  short,  for  that  infirmity  to 
which  some  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  ever  produced  have  been  lia- 
ble equally  with  myself.  In  a  few 
weeks,  possibly  a  few  days,  I  shall 
qmt  this  prison  for  a  new  hemisphere ; 
but  before  I  go  hence  to  be  no  more 
seen,  let  me  here  in  your  presence  re- 
cord my  so]emn  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  Reform  in  the 
Law!  Yes,  sir,  I  am  now,  like  the 
enlightened  Romilly,  persuaded  that 
our  criminal  code  teems  with  imperfec- 
tions; and  thus  thinking,  I  shall,  at 
my  earliest  leisure,  note  down  my  poor 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  transmit 
them  from  time  to  time  to  the  free 
press  of  my  native  countrv,  though  I 
much  fear  my  patriotic  efforts  will  be 
of  no  avail,  for  who  will  regard  the 
opinions  of  a  Law  Reformer  who  dates 
from  Botany  Bay  ?  However,  a  man 
can  but  do  his  best. 
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What  II  philosophy?  Look  at 
man  straggling  against  the  fatalistic 
logic  of  pnyslcSi  and  thott  shalt  best 
know  what  philosophy  is.  In  the 
hands  of  physical  science  man  lies 
bound  hana  and  foot,  and  the  iron  of 
necessity  is  driven  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  being ;  bnt  philosophr 
proclaims  him  to  be  free,  and  rends 
away  the  fetters  from  his  limbs  like 
stubble-withs.  Physical  science,  pla- 
cing man  entirely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  law  of  causality,  engulft  his 
moral  being  in  the  tomb ;  but  philo- 
sophy bursts  his  scientific  cerements, 
and  brings  him  forth  out  of  "  the  house 
of  bondage**  into  the  land  of  perfbct 
liberty. 

If  we  look  into  the  realities  of  our 
own  condition,  and  of  nature  as  it 
•operates  around  us,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  this  view. 
We  shall  see  that  the  essential  oharae- 
ter  of  philosophy  is  best  to  be  caught 
in  contrast  with  the  character  of  phy- 
sics ;  just  as  man  b  best  read  in  the 
antagonism^  which  prevails  between 
him  and  nature  as  she  exists  both  with- 
out him  and  within  him — this  strife 
conducing  in  the  former  case  to  his 
natural,  and  in  the  latter,  to  his  moral 
aggrandisement. 

Without  a  figure  the  whole  universe 
may  be  said  to  be  inspired.  A  power 
not  its  own  drives  its  throbbing  pulses. 
All  things  are  dependent  on  one  ano- 
ther— each  of  them  is'  because  some- 
thing else  has  been.  Nowhere  b  there 
to  be  found  an  original,  but  every 
where  an  inherited  activity.  Nature 
throughout  all  her  vicissitudes  is  the 
true  type  of  hereditary  and  inviolable 
succession.  The  oak  dies  in  the  fo- 
rest-solitudes, having  deposited  the 
insignia  of  its  strength  in  an  acorn 
from  which  springs  a  new  oak  that 
neither  exceeds  nor  falls  short  of  the 
stated  measure  of  its  birthright.  The 
whole  present  world  is  but  a  vast  tra- 
dition. All  the  efiects  composing  the 
universe  now  before  us  were  slumber- 
ing, ages  ago,  in  their  embryo  causes. 
And  now  amid  the  derivative  move- 
ments of  this  unpausing  machinery, 


what  becomes  of  man  ?  It  he  too  the 
mere  creature  of  traditioiiary  forees  ? 

Yes — man  in  his  earlier  stages  vio- 
lates not  the  universal  analogy :  boi 
lives  and  breathes  in  the  gvneral  in- 
spiration  of  nature.  At  his  birth  be 
is  indeed  wholly  nature's  child ;  for  n^^ 
living  creature  is  bam  an  alien  {ram 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  mighty  mother. 
Powerless  and  passive  ne  floats  en- 
tranced amid  her  teeming  floods.  Sb<> 
shapes  his  passions  and  desires,  a&d 
he,  disputing  not  her  gnardianshij*. 
puts  his  neck  beneath  their  yoke.  AH 
that  he  is,  he  is  without  his  own  eo- 
operation :  his  reason  and  his  appetites 
come  to  him  from  her  hand,  he  aocept<> 
them  unconsciously,  and  goes  fortl 
in  quest  of  his  gratifications  in  bliod 
obedience  to  the  force  that  drives  him. 
All  the  germs  that  nature  has  planteo 
in  his  breast  owe  their  growth  to  ber 
breath,  and  nnfolding  themsdves  be- 
neath it,  they  flourish  in  blessedness— 
Jbr  a  time. 

Hence  this  view  of  human  lifb  bels^ 
the  first  to  present  itself  to  observatioa, 
the  genius  of  physical  Science  has  ever 
been  foremost  to  attempt  to  fix  the  po- 
sition of  man  in  the  scale  of  the  nm< 
verse,  and  to  read  to  him  his  doom. 
She  tells  thee,  O  man,  that  then  art 
but  an  animal  of  a  higher  and  mere 
intelligent  class — a  mere  link,  thou^l 
perhaps  a  bright  one,  in  the  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  creation.  No  elo^ 
art  thou,  she  says,  in  the  revolution^ 
of  the  blind  and  mighty  wheel.  She 
lays  her  hand  upon  thee,  and  thou 
falling  into  )ier  ranks  goest  to  swc'll 
the  legions  of  dependent  things-^the 
leader  it  may  be,  but  not  the  antago- 
*nist  of  nature.  She  bends  thee  down 
under  the  law  of  causality,  amd,  stand- 
ing in  her  muster-roll,  thou  art  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  law  as  the  s«- 
verrign  of  thy  soul.  The  stars  ober 
it  in  their  whirling  courses,  whr 
shouldst  not  thou  ?  She  either  makes 
thee  a  mere  tabula  rasa,  to  be  written 
upon  by  the  pens  of  external  things— 
an  educt  of  tlieir  impressions — or  else 
endowing  thee  with  certain  innate  ca* 
pacities  she  teaches  thee  that  ail  thy 
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peculiar  developements  are  merely 
evolved  under  a  necessary  law  out  of 
germs  that  were  bom  within  thee — are 
but  the  fruits  of  seeds  thou  broughtest 
into  the  world  with  thee  ready  sown. 
But  whatever  she  makes  of  thee>  thott 
art  no  more  thine  own  master,  accord- 
ing to  her  report,  than  the  woods  that 
hmi  into  bud  beneath  an  influence 
they  cannot  control,  or  than  the  sea 
rolling  in  the  wind. 

Such  is  the  award  of  physical  science 
with  respect  to  man ;  and,  confined  to 
his  birth  and  the  earliest  periods  of 
his  Ufe,  her  estimate  of  him  is  true. 
When  contemplated  during  the  first 
stages  of  his  existence,  Hamlefs  pipe 
breathed  upon  by  another's  breath, 
and  fingered  by  another's  touch,  and 
civing  out  sounds  of  .discord  or  of 
harmony  according  to  the  will  of  the 
blower,  is  not  merely  a  type,  but  is 
the  actual  reality  of  man. 

But  these  are  remote  and  visionary 
contemplations.  Turning  from  man 
in  his  cradle,  let  us  observe  the  actual 
condition  of  our  living  selves. 

We  are  all  bom,  as  we  have  said, 
both  in  our  eztemal  and  our  interaid 
fittings  up,  within  the  domain  and  ju- 
risdiction of  nature;  and  nature,  to 
our  opening  life,  is  a  paradise  of 
sweets, 

'*  Heaven  lief  about  us  In  our  infancy." 

But  the  nascent  fierceness  which  adds 
but  new  graces  to  the  sportive  beauty 
of  the  tiger-cub,  condemns  the  mon- 
ster of  maturer  years  to  the  savage 
solitudes  of  his  forest- lair,  and  the 
graceful  passions  of  childhood  natu- 
rally grow  up  in  the  man  into  demons 
of  mbery  and  blood.  As  life  advances, 
the  garden  of  nature  becomes  more 
and  more  a  howling  wilderness,  and 
nature's  passions  and  indulgences 
blacken  her  own  shining  skies:  and 
before  our  course  is  run,  life,  under 
her  guidance,  has  become  a  spectacle 
ofgreaterghastlinesflthan  death  itself. 
Nature  prompts  a  purely  epicurean 
creed,  and  the  logic  of  physical  science 
binds  it  down  upon  the  understandings 
of  men ;  for  suppose  that  we  should 
turn  and  fight  against  the  force  that 
drives  us.  But  how  can  we,  says  the 
logic  of  physics?  We  are  in  every 
thing  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  causa- 
lity, and  how  can  we  resist  its  sway  ? 
We  are  driftmg  before  the  breath  of 
nature,  and  can  the  wave  turn  against 
the  gale  that  is  impelling  it,  and  refuse 
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to  fiow  ?  Drift  oui  theui  thou  epicu- 
rean, thou  child  of  nature,  passive  in 
thy  theory  and  thy  practice,  and 
sheathed  in  what  appears  to  be  an  ir- 
refragable logiCi  and  see  where  thy 
creed  will  land  thee ! 

But  perhaps  man  has  been  armed 
by  nature  with  weapons  wherewith  to 
fight  against  the  natural  powers  that 
are  seeking  to  enslave  him.  As  if  na- 
ture would  give  man  arms  to  be  em- 
ployed against  herself— as  if  she  wotdd 
lift  with  her  own  hands  the  yoke  of 
bondage  from  his  neck.  And  even 
supposing  that  nature  were  thus  to 
assist  him,  would  she  not  be  merely 
removing  him  from  the  conduct  of  ^ne 
blind  and  faithless  guide,  to  place  him 
under  that  of  another  equally  blind, 
and  probably  equally  faithless  ?  Ha- 
ving been  misled  in  so  many  instances 
in  o'beying  nature,  we  may  well  be 
suspicious  of  all  her  dictates. 

We  have  also  been  prated  to  about 
a  moral  sense  born  within  us,  and 
this,  too,  by  physical  science — by  the 
science  that  founds  its  whole  j^ro- 
cedure  upon  the  law  of  causality— :-as 
if  this  law  did  not  obliterate  the  very 
life  of  duty,  and  render  it  an  unmean- 
ing word.  This  moral  sense,  it  is 
said,  impels  us  to  virtue,  if  its  sanc- 
tions be  listened  to,  or  lets  us  run  to 
erime  if  they  ht  disregarded.  But 
what  impels  us  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  this  monitor,  or  to  turn  away  from 
it  with  a  deaf  ear  ?  Still,  according  to 
physical  science,  it  can  be  nothing  but 
the  force  of  a  natural  and  foreign  cau- 
sality. Nowhere,  oh  man  !  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  thy  moral  and 
intellectual  being  can  physical  science 
allow  thee  a  single  point  whefeon  to 
rest  the  lever  of  thy  own  free  co-ope- 
ration. The  moral  power  which  she 
allows  thee  is  at  the  same  time  a  na- 
tural endowment ;  and  being  so,  must 
of  course,  like  other  natural  growths, 
wax  or  wane  under  laws  immutable 
and  independent  of  thy  control.  Thou 
art  still  then  a  dependent  thing,  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  foreign  causes, 
and  having  no  security  against  any 
power  that  may  make  thee  its  instru- 
ment. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  This : 
Let  us  spurn  from  us  the  creed  of  na- 
ture, together  with  the  fatalistic  logic 
by  which  it  is  upheld.  If  we  admit 
the  logic  we  must  admit  the. creed, 
and  if  we  admit  the  creed  we  must 
admit  the  logic ;  but  let  u»  tear  both 
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of  them  in  pieces,  and  scatter  their 
fragments  to  the  winds.  The  creed 
of  natore  concludes  simply  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  the  truer  creed  of  human 
life,  a  creed  which  says  little  about 
happiness,  was  uttered  soon  after  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
and  has  been  proved  and  perpetuated 
by  the  experience  of  six  thousand 
years.  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  cultivate  the  earth  ;**  and, 
it  may  be  added,  in  a  bitterer  sweat 
shalt  thou  till,  oh  man,  as  long  as  life 
lasts,  the  harsher  soil  of  thy  own  tu- 
multuous and  almost  ungovernable 
heart. 

This  creed  is  none  of  nature's 
prompting,  but  is  the  issne  of  a  veri- 
table contest  now  set  on  foot  between 
man  and  her.  But  how  is  this  creed 
to  be  supported?  How  can  we  ra- 
tionidlv  make  good  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  all  life  long  more  or  less 
against  the  powers  of  nature?  We 
have  flnng  aside  the  logic  of  physics ; 
where  shall  we  look  for  props  ? 

Here  it  ik  that  Philosophy  comes 
in.    *'  The  flowers  of  thy  happiness. 


says  she,  are  withered.  Theyeodd 
not  last  ;  they  gilded  but  for  a  day 
the  opening  portals  of  life.  Bat  ia 
their  place  I  will  give  thee  fireedoiD%. 
flowers.  To  act  accortHMg  to  tbj  in. 
clinations  may  be  eojoyment;  bnf 
know  that  to  act  agtnmsi  them  is  liber- 
ty, and  thou  only  aetest  thus  becu^e 
thou  art  really  free.  For  thy  freedoa 
does  not  merely  consist  in  the  povrr 
(o  follow  a  certain  course,  or  to  leare 
it  nnfollowed,  but  it  properly  consists 
in  the  singfe  course  of  originatiiig  i 
new  movement  running'  counter  to  &iJ 
the  biases  which  natore  gives  thee, 
and  in  rising  superior  to  the  bonda^ 
thou  wert  bom  in.  I  will  unviihi 
from  around  thee,  fold  after  fold,  tk 
coils  of  the  inert  logic  of  caassKtr; 
and  if  thou  wilt  stand  forth  practicaJiy 
as  nature's  victorious  foe,  and  specu- 
latively as  the  assertor  of  the  abaolot? 
liberty  of  man  against  the  dogmas  of 
physics— breaking  the  chain  of  eac^ 
lity — disclaiming  the  insplrati<m  vhidi 
is  thy  birthright,  and  working  tfaj$eii' 
out  of  the  slough  of  sensualism — ^tbec 
shalt  thou  be  one  of  my  tme  disciples." 


Chapter  1 1. 


But  at  what  point  shall  Philosopliy 
commence  unwinding  the  coils  of  fa- 
talism from  around  man?  At  the 
very  outermost  folds.  To  redeem 
man's  moral  being  from  slavery,  and 
to  circulate  through  it  the  air  of  li- 
berty by  which  alone  it  lives,  is  the 
great  end  of  philosophy ;  but  it  were 
vain  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  unless  the  folds  of  necessity 
be  first  of  all  loosened  at  the  ver^ 
circumference  or  surface  of  his  ordi- 
nary character  as  a  simply  percipient 
being.  Make  man,  ab  online,  like 
wax  beneath  the  seal,  the  passive  re- 
cipient of  the  impressions  of  external 
things,  and  a  slave  he  must  remain  for 
ever  in  all  the  phenomena  he  may 
manifest  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  career.  If  there  be  bondage  in 
his  common  consciousness,  it  must 
necessarily  pass  into  his  moral  con- 
science. Unless  our  first  and  simplest 
consciousness  be  an  act  of  freedom, 
our  moral  being  is  a  bondsman  all  its 
life.  True  philosophy  will  accept  of 
no  half  measures — no  comprondse  be- 
tween the  passivity  and  the  activity  of 
man.  We  must  commence,  then,  by, 
liberating  our  ordinary  consciousness 


from  the  control  or  domineering  ac- 
tion of  outward  objects.  Thus  coib- 
mencing  at  the  very  circumference  of 
man,  we  shall  clear  out  an  enlar^ 
atmosphere  of  freedom  around  Sat 
true  and  sacred  centre  of  his  peifooil- 
ity — his  character,  namely^  as  a  monl 
and  accountable  agent. 

In  returning,  then,  to  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  we  may  remark  thit 
hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly  occq- 
pied  in  onening  out  a  way  for  our- 
selves, and  have  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond  the  mere  threshhold  or  outworb 
of  psychologv.  Regarding  this  fact  as 
the  great,  and,  indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing, as  the  only  fact  of  our  scieoce, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  separate  it 
from  any  admixture  of  foreign  ele^ 
ments,  and,  in  particular,  to  free  it 
from  that  huge  encumbrance  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  scieDce, 
has  kept  it  weighed  down  in  obsenre 
and  vaporous  abvsses, — the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  facts,  which  are  ele- 
ments of  a  fatalistic,  and  therefore  of 
an  unphilosophical  character.  Im- 
perfecdy,  indeed,  but  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  wc  have  raised  it  up  out 
of  the  depths  where  it  has  lain  so  long, 
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and  blowing  aside  from  it  the  mist  of 
ages,  we  haye  endeavoured  to  realize 
it  in  all  its  pnrity  and  independence^ 
and  to  make  it  stand  forth  as  the  most 
prominent^  signal,  and  distinguishing 
phenomenon  of  humanity.  But  in 
doing  this  we  have  done  little  mone 
than  establish  the  fact  that  conscious- 
ness cloea  come  into  operation.  We 
still  expect  to  be  able  to  make  its  cha- 
racter and  significance  more  and  more 
plain  as  we  advance,  and  now  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
three  other  problems,  which  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  very  vitals  of 
the  science  of  ourselves.  These  are, 
first, —  When  does  consciousness  come 
into  operation?  Second,  How  does 
consciousness  come  into  operation? 
And  third.  What  are  t/ie  consequences 
of  its  coming  into  operation  r  The 
discussion  of  these  three  problems 
will,  it  is  thought,  sufficiently  exhaust 
this  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Consciousness. 

First,  however,  let  us  remark,  that 
it  was  not  possible  that  these  problems 
could  ever  have  been  cUstinctly  pro- 
pounded, much  less  resolved  by  the 
"philosophy  of  the  human  mind." 
This  false  science  regards  as  its  pro- 
per facts  the  states  or  phenomena  of 
mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  objects 
of  the  act  of  consciousness  degrading 
this  act  itself,  into  the  mere  medium 
or  instrument  through  which  these  ob- 
jects are  known.  Thus  researches  con* 
coming  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
objects  of  consciousness  (of  sensation, 
for  instance),  and  not  concerning  the 
genesis  of  the  act  itself  of  conscious- 
ness, constituted  the  problem  s  of  the 
science  of  mind.    Our  very  familiarity 
with  this  latter  fact  has  blunted  our 
perception  of  its  importance,  and  has 
turned  us  aside  from  the  observation 
of  it.     Metaphysicians  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  considering  all 
the  mental  phenomena  as  so  evidently 
and  indissolubly  accompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, that  the  fact  that  they  are 
thus  accompanied   being   taken  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course — as  a 
necessity  of  nature — ^has  then  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  out  of  nodce  as  unwor- 
thy of  any  further  consideration.   Yet 
we  have  all  along  seen,  that  these 
phenomena  might  perfectly  well  have 
existed,  and  in  animals  and  children  of 
a  certain  age  actually  do  exist,  with- 
out consciousness  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
without  being  accompanied  by  the 
fact  of  personality— the  notion  aud 
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the  reality  of  expressed  by  the  word 
"  I."    In  short,  we  have  seen,  that 
the  presence  of  consciousness  forms 
the  exception,  and  that  the  absence  of 
consciousness  forms  the  great  rule  of 
creation:  inspired,  though  that  crea** 
tion  is,  throughout,  by  inteUigeoce, 
■ensation,  and  desire.     In  devoting 
our  attention,  therefore  (as  the  philo- 
sophers of  mind  have  hitherto  aone), 
to  such  phenomena  as  intelligence, 
sensation,  and  desire,  we  shomd  vir^ 
tually  be  philosophizing  concerning 
unconscious  creatures ;  and  not  con- 
cerning man  in  his  true  and  distinctiye 
character;  we  should,  moreover,  as 
has  been  shown,  be  studying  an  order 
of  phenomena»  which  not  only  do  not 
assist  the  manifestation  of  conscious- 
ness, but  which  naturally  tend  to  pre- 
vent it  from  coming  into  operation ; 
and  finally,  we  shoidd,  at  any  rate,  be 
merely  contemplating  attributes  which 
man  possesses  tn  common  with  the 
rest  of  creation.     But  the  true  science 
of  every  being  proceeds  upon  the  dis- 
covery  and  examination  of  facts,  or  a 
het  peculiar  to  the  Being  in  question. 
But  the  phenomenon  peculiar  toman — 
the  only  fact  which  accurately  and 
completely   contradisting^shes   him 
from  all  other  creatures  is  no  otherthan 
this  very  fact  of  consciousnees.-.this 
very  fact,  that  he  does  take  cognizance 
of  his  intelligent  and  rational  states, 
blending  with  them,  or  realizingin  con- 
junction with  them  his  own  personidity, 
a  realization  which  animals,  endowed 
though  they  are  like  man  with  reason 
and  with  passion,  never  accomplish. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, from  having  occupied  the 
obscurest  and  most  neglected  position 
in  all  psychology,  rises  up  into  para- 
mount importance,  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  be  treated  with  slight  and 
cursory  notice,  and  then  passed  from, 
as  the  mere  medium  through  which 
the  proper  facts  of  psychology  are 
known  to  us,  becomes  itself  the  lead- 
ing, and  properly  speaking,  the  only 
fact  of  the  science ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  questions  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin,  the  time,  manner  and  conse- 
auences  of  its  manifestation,  come  to 
form  the  highest  problems  that  can  chal- 
lenge our  attention  when  engaged  in 
the  study  of  ourselves.     All  the  other 
facts  connected  with  us  are  fatalistic ; 
it  is  in  this  phenomenon  alone,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  elements  of  our 
freedom  are  to  be  found. 
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The  ftnfc  qotttioii  with  whieh  m 
ftTOtobeeng^iffadUthia!  WhendoM 
ooMoiffawmn  oomo  into  opentioii  ? 
And  we  ntk,  fint  of  all,  it  man  bam 
oonieioBi»  or  is  lie  eoMoioiu  duiinf 
MYeral  (be  their  nmnber  greater  or 
10M)  of  the  earlier  monlhi,  we  may  say 
Tears  of  his  eiistence  ?  We  answer, 
Nof  Ibr  if  he  were,  then  he  wonld 
leiBember,  or  at  least  some  indiTidnals 
of  the  speeies  would  remember  the  daj 
of  their  birth  and  the  first  year  or  years 
of  tiieir  infimey.  Peopfe  in  general 
recolleet  that  of  which  they  were  oon« 
seions.  But  pefhaps  it  may  be  obgee- 
ted  that  a  man,  or  that  many  men  J  may 
Ibfget  and  oUton  do  Ibrget  events  of 
whieh  they  were  eonsclous.  Troe} 
Imt  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  at 
Tarianeo  with  uniTmal  ezperienee, 
that  every  Mfy  should  foiget  that  of 
whieh  everw  bwfy  was  eonseions.  If 
the  whole  human  race  were  conscious 
at  Hm  day  of  their  birth,  and  during 
their  earliest  childhood,  it  is  altogether 
ineoneeifable  but  that  eome  tfiAem 
at  least  should  remember  those  days 
amd  their  events.  But  no  ome  possesses 
any  sueh  remembrance ;  and  therefore 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  man 
is  not  bom  conadous,  and  docs  not  be- 
ecmie  conscious  until  some  considera- 
ble period  after  his  birth.  Let  this 
eonolusion  then  be  noted,  for  we  may 
fvqnlre  to  make  some  use  of  it  hcre« 
after. 

If,  then,  man  is  not  conscious  at  his 
birth,  or  until  some  time  after  it  has 
elapsed,  at  what  period  of  his  Hfb  does 
oottsciousncsA  mamlest  itself  ?  To  as* 
eerluhi  this  period  we  must  seek  for 
eome  vital  sign  of  the  existence  of 
oonsciottsness.  It  is  possible  that, 
before  the  tme  and  real  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  being  displays 
itself,  there  are  within  him  certain 
obscure  preflgurations  or  anticipa- 
tions of  the  dawning  phenomenon; 
and  therefore  it  may  not  be  practica- 
ble to  fix  in  the  prectsest  and  strictest 
manner  its  absolute  point  of  com- 
mencement. Still,  compared  with  the 
actual  rise  and  devdopement  of  con- 
sdottsness,  these  dim  and  uncertam 
preludes  of  it  are  even  more  ftintandin- 
distinct  than  are  the  first  feeble  rays 
Which  the  sun  sends  up  before  him,  com- 
pared with  the  glory  whieh  fills  heaven 
and  earth  when  the  great  luminary 


himself  bursts  above  the  sea.  This 
parallel  b  certainly  not  perfeet,  be- 
eanee  the  sun,  though  below  the  ho- 
riaon,  nevertheless  exists ;  but  an  on- 
apparent  consciousness  Ib  aero,  or  no 
consciousness  at  all.  Consdonsneas, 
no  doubt,  keeps  ever  gaining  in  dis- 
tinctness, but  there  is  certainly  a  pe- 
riod when  it  is  an  absolute  blank,  and 
then  there  is  an  eooch  at  which  it  ex- 
ists and  comes  forth  distinctly  into 
the  light — an  epoch  so  remarkable 
that  it  may  be  assumed  and  fixed  as 
the  definite  period  when  the  true  exist- 
ence and  vital  manifestation  of  oon- 
sdousness  commences.  Our  business 
now  is  to  point  out  and  illustrate  this 
epoch. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  chfldren, 
for  some  time  after  they  acquire  the 
use  of  language,  speak  of  themsdves 
m  the  third  person,  calling  themselves 
John,  Tom,  or  whatever  else  their 
names  may  be.  Some  speak  thus  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  snorter  period ; 
but  all  of  them  invariably  speak  for  a 
certain  time  after  this  fashion.  What 
does  this  prove,  and  how  is  It  to  be 
accounted  for? 

In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  notion  of 
their  own  personality.  Whatever 
their  intellectual  or  rational  state  may 
in  other  re^ectsbe,  they  have  not  com- 
bined with  it  the  conception  of  self, 
In  other  words,  it  proves  that  as  yet 
they  are  unconscious.  They  as  yet 
exist  merely  for  others,  not  for  them^ 
selves. 

In  the  second  place,  how  is  the  ori- 
g^  of  the  language,  such  as  it  is, 
which  the  child  makes  use  of»  to  be 
expluned  ?  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
npon  exactly  the  same  principle,  what- 
ever this  may  be,  as  that  which  enables 
the  parrot  to  be  taught  to  speak.  This 
principle  may  be  called  imitation, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  association, 
which  again  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
illustration  of  the  still  greater  law  of 
cause  and  effect ;  and  under  any  or  all 
of  these  views  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  intelligence  is  by  any  means  ab- 
sent from  the  process.  The  child  and 
the  parrot  hear  those  around  them 
applying  various  names  to  dlfilereot 
objects,  and,  being  imitative  animals, 
acting  uader  the  law  of  causality,  they 
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apply  these  names  in  the  same  man^ 
Tier :  and  now  mark  most  particularly 
the  curious  part  of  the  process ;  how 
they  follow  tne  same  rule  when  speak- 
ing of  themselres.  They  hear  people 
calling  them  hy  their  own  names  in 
the  third  person^  and  not  hairing  any 
notion  of  themselTes^  not  haying  rea- 
li2ed  their  own  personality,  they  have 
nothing  else  for  it  than  to  adhere,  in 
this  case,  too,  to  their  old  principle  of 
imitation,  and  to  do  towards  them- 
selves just  what  others  do  towards 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  speaking 
of  themselves  they  are  unavoidably 
forced  to  designate  themselves  by  a 
word  in  the  third  person ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  speak  of  themselves  as  if 
they  were  not  themselves. 

So  long,  then,  as  this  state  of  things 
continues,  the  human  being  is  to  be 
regarded  as  leading  altogether  a  mere 
animal  life,  as  living  completely  under 
the  dominion  and  within  the  domain 
of  nature.  The  law  of  its  whole  being 
is  the  law  of  causality.  Its  sensations, 
feelings  of  every  kind,  and  all  its  exer- 
cises of  reason  are  mere  effects,  which 
again  in  their  turn  are  capable  of  be- 
coming causes.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
he  wi^out  *'  mind,"  if  by  the  attribu- 
tion of  "  mind*'  to  it,  we  mean  that  it 
is  sul^ject  to  various  sensations,  pas- 
sions, desires,  &c.,  but  it  certainly  is 
without  consciousness,  or  that  notion 
of  self,  that  realization  of  its  own  per- 
sonality, which  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  its  existence  accompanies 
these  modifications  of  its  being.  It  is 
still  entirely  the  creature  of  Instinct, 
which  may  be  exactly  and  completely 
defined  as  unconscious  reason. 

It  is  true  that  the  child  at  this  stage 
of  its  existence  often  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  the  intensest  selfishness ;  but 
to  call  it  selfish,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  would  be  to  apply  to  it  a 
complete  misnomer.  This  would  im- 
ply that  it  stood  upon  moral  ground, 
whereas  its  being  rests  as  yet  upon 
no  moral  foundations  at  <dl.  We  in- 
deed have  a  moral  soil  beneath  our 
feet.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  our 
mistake.  In  us  conduct  similar  to  the 
child's  would  be  really  selfish,  because 
we  occupy  a  moral  ground,  and  have 
realized  our  own  personality ;  and 
hence,  forgetting  the  different  grounds 
upon  which  w«  and  it  stand,  we  trans- 
fer over  upon  it,  through  a  mistaken 
analogy,  or  rather  upon  a  false  hypo- 
fheas;  language  which  would  serve  to 


eharaeterise  its  eonducti  only  provided 
it  stood  in  the  same  situation  with  us, 
and  like  us  possessed  the  notion  and 
reality  of  itself.  The  child  is  driven 
to  the  gratifieation  of  its  desires  (prior 
to  consciousness)  at  whatever  cost, 
and  whatever  the  oonsequenoes  may 
be.  Just  as  an  animal  or  a  machine  is 
im]|^lled  to  accomplish  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed ;  and  the  desire 
dies  only  when  gratified,  or  when  its 
natural  force  is  spent,  or  when  sup- 

Elanted  bv  some  other  desire  equally 
lind,  and  equally  out  of  its  control. 
How  can  we  affix  the  epithet  selfish, 
or  any  other  term  indicating  either 
blame  or  praise,  to  a  creature  which  as 
yet  is  not  a  setfsX  all,  either  in  thought, 
in  word,  or  deed  ?  -For  let  it  be  par- 
ticulariy  noted  that  the  notion  of  self 
is  a  great  deal  more  tiian  a  mere  no- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  it  possesses  far 
more  than  a  mere  logical  value  and 
contents — ^it  is  absolutely  genetic  or 
creative.  Thinking  oneself  **  V*  makes 
oneself  "  I  ;'*  and  it  is  only  by  thinking 
himself  '*  I*'  that  a  man  can  make 
himself  I;"  or  in  other  words,  change 
an  unconscious  thing  into  that  which 
is  now  a  conscious  self.  Nothing  else 
will  or  can  do  it.  So  long  as  a  Being 
does  not  think  itself  «<  I**  it  does  not 
and  cannot  become  "  I.*'  No  other 
being,  no  being  except  itself  can  make 
it  **  1."  More,  however,  of  this  here- 
after. 

But  now  mark  the  moment  when  the 
child  pronounces  the  word  **  I,"  and 
knows  what  this  expression  means. 
Here  is  a  new  and  most  important 
step  taken.  Let  no  one  regard  this 
step  as  insignificant,  or  treat  our  men- 
tion of  it  llghtiy  and  superciliously  ; 
for  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  Is  a  step 
the  like  of  which  in  magnitude  and 
wonder  the  human  being  never  yet 
took,  and  never  shall  take  again, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
rational  and  immortal  career.  We 
have  read  in  fable  of  Circsean  charms, 
which  changed  men  into  brutes ;  but 
here  in  &is  little  monosyllable  Is  con- 
tained a  truer  and  more  potent  charm 
— ^the  spell  of  an  inverted  and  unfa- 
bulous  enchantment,  which  converts 
X\i9  feral  into  the  human  being.  The 
origination  of  this  little  monosyllable 
lifts  man  out  of  the  natural  into  Uie 
moral  universe.  It  places  him,  in- 
deed, upon  a  perilous  pre-eminence, 
being  the  assertion  of  nothing  less 
than  his  own  absolute  independence. 
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He  Is  now  no  longer  a  paridiriawil 
creatnre  of  blind  and  nnconadona 
gt>od.  He  hai  fallen  firom  that  estate 
by  thiB  very  anertion  of  his  indepoi- 
denee ;  bnt,  in  eompensation  for  this, 
he  is  now  a  conscious  and  a  moral 
creature*  knowing  evil  from  good,  and 
able  to  choose  the  latter  eren  when  he 
embraces  the  former ;  and  this  small 
word  of  one  letter,  and  it  alone,  is  the 
talisman  which  has  effected  these 
mighty  changes ;  which  has  struck 
from  his  being  the  fetters  of  the  law 
of  causality,  and  giTen  him  to  breathe 
the  spacious  atmosphere  of  absolute 
freedom  ;  thus  rendering  him  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent,  by  making  him 
the  first  cause  or  complete  originator 
of  all  his  actions. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  npon  the 
origin  and  application  of  the  word 
**  I,"  as  used  by  the  child,  we  shall 
see  what  a  remtfkable  contrast  exists 
between  this  term  and  any  other  ex- 
pression which  he  employs ;  and  how 
strikmgly  different  its  origin  is  from 
that  of  all  these  expressions.  We 
haTe  already  stated  that  the  child's 
employment  of  language  previous  to 
his  use  of  the  word  *^  I,**  may  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation,  or  that  at  any  rate  it  falls  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the 
general  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
hears  other  people  applying  certain 
sounds  to  designate  certain  objects; 
and  when  these  objects  or  similar  ones 
are  presented,  or  in  any  way  recalled, 
to  him,  the  consequence  is,  that  he 
utters  the  same  sounds  in  connexion 
with  their  presence.  All  this  takes 
place,  yery  naturally,  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  association.  But  neither 
association,  nor  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, nor  any  conceiyable  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  will 
account  for  the  child's  use  of  the  word 
*'  I.'*  In  originating  and  using  this 
term,  he  reverses,  or  runs  counter  to 
all  these  laws»  and  more  particularly 
performs  a  process  diametrically  op- 
posed to  any  act  of  imitation.  Take 
an  illustration  of  this  :-*  A  child  hears 
another  person  call  a  certain  object 
"  a  table  '—well— the  power  of  imi- 
tation naturally  leads  him  to  call  the 
same  thing,  and  any  similar  thing, 
•*  a  table.*'  Suppose,  next,  that  the 
child  hears  this  person  apply  to  him- 
self the  word  "  r* :  In  this  case  too, 
the  power  of  imitation  would  natu- 
rally (that  is  to  say,  letting  it  operate 


here  in  the  same  way  as  it  £d  in  the 
ease  of  the  table)  lead  the  chid  to  call 
that  man  **  V — But  is  tins  vhat  the 
child  does  ?  No.  As  soon  as  he  he- 
comes  eonseioos,  he  ceases,  so  &r,  st 
least,  as  the  word  <*  F*  is  coucemedyta 
be  an  imitator.  He  sUfl  applies  the 
word  '<  Uble"  to  the  objects  to  whirfa 
other  people  apply  that  term ;  and  ia 
this  he  indtates  them.  Bat  with  n^ 
gard  to  the  word  *«  I,**  he  appGestkf« 
expression  to  a  thin^  totally  difienst 
ftom  that  which  he  hears  all  othn 
people  applying  it  to.  They  ap|^  h 
to  themselyes,  but  be  does  sot  applj 
it  to  them  J  but  to  himseff':  and  in  thi> 
he  is  not  an  imitator,  bat  the  at»)l£c 
originator  of  a  new  notion,  npon  ^^lid. 
he  now,  and  henceforth,  takes  op  ^ 
stand,  and  which  leads  him  on  in  tk 
career  of  a  destiny  most  momeotoe^ 
and  altogether  anomalous  and  nev. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  is  it  ob- 
jected that  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  T' 
the  child  may  still  be  considered  a 
imitative  creatnre,  inasmuch  as  be 
merely  applies  to  hlnaself  a  v«>! 
which  he  nears  other  people  appljii^ 
to  themselves,  having  borrowed  tbi- 
application  of  it  from  them?  (A! 
vain  and  short»sighted  objectioB!  A> 
if  this  very  fact  did  not  neeessanfr 
imply  and  prove  that  he  has  first  of 
all  originated  within  himself  the  notse 
expressed  by  the  word  "  I,"  (namelT, 
the  notion  of  his  conscious  self),  aad 
thereby^  and  thereby  onJy,  has  be- 
come capable  of  comprehending  vhil 
they  mean  by  it.  In  the  use  and  qe- 
derstanding  of  this  word  every  leas 
must  be  altogether  original.  No  per- 
son can  teach  to  another  its  tme  meas- 
ing  and  right  application ;  for  thti 
reason,  that  no  two  honoan  beiog& 
ever  use  it,  or  ever  can  use  it,  in  the 
same  sense  or  apply  it  to  the  ssme 
being ;  a  true  but  astounding  paradoi. 
which  may  be  thus  forcibly  expressed. 
Every  one  rightiy  calls  mmself  bj  a 
name  which  no  other  person  can  od! 
him  by  without  being  convicted  of  tbe 
most  outrageous  and  almost  incc4i- 
ceivable  insanity.  The  word  *'r 
in  my  mouth  as  applied  to  you  would 
prove  me  to  be  a  madman.  The  word 
^^I"  in  yotar  mouth  as  applied  iotsi 
would  prove  you  to  be  the  saiDc. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  by  any  conceiT- 
ability  teach  you  what  it  means  ncr 
can  you  teach  me.  We  must  both  of 
us  originate  it  first  of  all  independait. 
ly  for  ourselyes;  and  then  we  can  vo* 
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lerstand  one  another.  This  maybe 
>ot  to  the  actual  test  if  any  one  is  cu- 
ious  to  prove  it.  Let  any  man  teach 
I  parrot  to  say  **  I"  (it  meaning  there- 
by itself),  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
mwrite  all  that  ve  have  written  upon 
:his  topic* 

We  have  now,  then>  brought  this 
[question  to  a  condusion ;  besides  hav- 
ing opened  up  slightly  and  incidentallv 
a  few  collateral  views  connected  with 
other  problems,  we  have  returned  a 
distinct  answer  to  the  question — When 


does  consciousness  come  into  opera* 
tion  ?  Sensation,  passion,  reason,  &c. 
all  exist  as  soon  as  the  human  being  is 
bom,  but  consciousness  only  comes  in- 
to ezbtence  when  he  has  originated 
within  him  the  notion  and  the  reality 
denoted  by  the  word  "  I."  Then  on- 
ly does  he  begin  to  exist  for  himself. 
In  our  next  paper  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  the  most  important, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  difficult, 
question  in  all  psychology—lToic;  does 
consciousness  come  into  operation  ? 


WHIG  PBACTICSS  AlO)  WHIG  PROFESSIONS. 


It  is  usual  for  statesmen  and  philo* 
sopbers,  in  considering  the  position 
and  prospects  of  a  country,  to  search 
in  the  history  of  bygone  times  for  cir- 
cumstances analogous  to  those  in  which 
they  feel  themselves  placed ;  and  thus, 
very  frequently,  with  the  page  of  ex- 
perience opened  before  them,  they  are 
supplied  with  beacons,  and  landmarks, 
and  warnings,  to  aid  them  in  the  task  of 
regulating  the  national  affisiirs.     But 
now,  all  speculators  and  rulers  may 
search  in  vain  for  any  records  of  a 
time  similar  to  the  present.     There 
may  have  been  seasons  of  more  urgent 
peril,  and  periods  of  deeper  gloom ; 
there  may  have  been  eras  of  more  mis- 
fortune, and  times  of  greater  distress ; 
but  never  in  the  whole  history  of  man 
was  there  an  age  of  such  vast  import- 
ance, and  of  such  manifest  transitions, 
in  which  the  controllers  of  popular 
destinies  were  more  insig^ficant  in 
their  talents,  and  more  unworUiy  of 
their  charge.  We  look  around  us  and 


see  dements  at  work  of  the  most 
powerful  nature,  principles  at  work  of 
the  most  cogent  force,  and  passions 
aroused  of  the  strongest  description  ; 
but  those  who  are  doomed  to  **  ride 
on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm** 
are  partakers  of  little  of  the  energy  of 
the  time,  and  are  feeble  instruments  in 
feeble  hands.  It  is  indeed  marvellous 
to  behold,  at  a  period  when  mighty 
interests  are  at  stake  and  mighty  min<u 
are  wanted  to  uphold  them,  the  great 
intellectual  lords  of  the  creation,  ex- 
cluded by  a  &ction  from  influence  and 
authority,  and  excluded  thus  in  order 
to  keep  in  positions  they  are  not  qua- 
lified to  fill  the  trembling  puppets  of  a 
corrupt  court.  We  much  doubt  if 
there  be  now  a  man  in  Britain  of  ac- 
knowledged mental  superiority  —  if 
there  be  a  single  man  whose  name  will 
float  down  the  rushing  stream  of  time, 
who  possesses  any  direct  influence  on 
the  national  councils,  or  any  weight 
in  the  management  of  public  afiairs. 


*  It  will  not  do  to  aay  that  man  is  capable  of  forming  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
word  "  I,"  in  consequence  of  the  reason  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  and  that 
the  parrot  and  other  animals  are  not  thus  capable  of  forming  it  in  consequence  of  their 
inferior  degree  of  intelligence.  We  have  treated  of  this,  point  at  sOme  length  in  the 
first  part  of  our  discussion.  Xet  us  now,  however,  make  one  rtenark  on  the  subject. 
It  is  plain  that  an  increase  or  a  deficiency  of  reason  can  only  e^uae  the  creature  in 
which  it  operates  to  accomplish  its  ends  with  greater  or  less  exactness  and  perfection. 
Reason  in  itself  runs  straight,  however  much  its  volume  may  be  augmented.  Is  it  said 
that  this  consdottsneis,  this  self-referenoe,  this  reflex  fiust  denoted  by  the  word  "  I," 
is  merely  a  peculiar  inflection  which  reason  takes  in  man,  and  whiA  it  does  not  take 
in  animals  ?  True ;  but  the  smallest  attention  shows  ns  that  reason  only  takes  this  peculiar 
inflection  in  consequence  of  fiUling  in  with  the  fact  of  consciousness :  so  that  instead 
of  reason  accounting  for  consciousness,  instead  of  consciousness  being  the  deriyative 
of  reason,  we  find  that  it  is  consciousness  which  meets  reason,  and  gives  it  that  pecu- 
liar turn  we  have  spoken  of,  rendering  it  and  all  its  works  referable  to  ourselves.  It 
is  not,  then,  reason  which  gives  rise  to  consciousness,  but  it  is  the  prior  existence  of 
consciousness  which  makes  reason  human  reason. 
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Strange  1  that  when  a  Brougham  and 
a  Wellingtooj  a  Lyndhurtt  and  a 
Stanley,  a  Graham  and  a  Peel*  adorn 
the  age  we  liTe  in,  that  a  Melbourne 
and  a  Palmertton»  a  Rioe»  a  Howick« 
a  Rufsell,  or  a  Glenelg,  should  be 
chief  Minister!  of  this  great  country  I 
These  miserable  mockeries  of  ezecu* 
tive  authority,  these  wretched  play- 
things  of  wild  theoristo  and  ambl* 
tious  religionisU,  are  strutting  their 
brief  hour  on  the  stage,  to  the  ezolusioa 
of  those  whose  parts  are  cast  in  the 
▼ast  drama  of  the  world,  and  whose 
actions  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
and  discussed  throughout  ages  on  ages 
to  follow.  Ala)i,  alas,  for  England, 
whose  Chathams  and  Hampdens, 
whose  Pitts  and  Cannings,  haTO  fed 
the  flame  of  imperial  ambition  in  the 
breasts  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people^ 
when  those  who  are  fitted,  like  mes, 
only  to  buss  in  the  sunshine,  to  flutter, 
disappear,  and  be  forgotten,  are  raised 
up  to  an  eminence  which  must  bewil- 
der, if  it  does  not  totally  nuidden  and 
destroy  them.  Oh  1  for  the  Toioe  of 
the  great  men  of  old,  or  for  their 
mighty  spirits,  to  animate  and  to  shame 
the  people.  We  are  living  under  ru- 
lers who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  they 
pretended  to  feel  and  to  value,  have 
gained  their  places,  and  have  kept 
their  pay,  and  who  would  sacrifice  all 
—the  small  remnants  of  their  oharao- 
ters,  and  all  that  remains  of  British 
institutions — to  continue  still  longer  in 
offices  they  fill  only  to  disgrace. 

But  we  pass  from  this  subject  as  one 
requiring  no  diffusive  comment  i  all 
men  feel,  and  all  honestly  or  silently 
acknowledge  that  the  present  govern- 
ors of  the  country  can  stand  no  com- 
parison whatever  with  their  highly- 
gifted  opponents,  or  with  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  more  li- 
beral party.  We  will  proceed,  then, 
to  other  points  which  render  the  pre- 
sent state  of  parties  most  remark- 
able :  and  in  so  doing,  will  endeavour 
calmly  to  show  the  exact  position  of 
the  ConservaUves  and  the  Whigs.  In 
this  matter  there  is  more  than  meets 
the  eye  of  the  common  observer,  there 
is  much  that  deserves  attention  from 
all  men  who  pretend  to  be  candid  in 
their  Judgment,  and  patriotic  in  their 
views. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Conservatives 
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are  an  uniried  botfy*     We  allude  to 
the  Conservatives  as  that  great  sad 
rapidly-increasing  body  which  consiitB 
of  tho  great  advocates  and  the  great 
opponents  (now  for  the  first  tiiM  in 
union)ofallthegreat  measures  and  of  sU 
the  chief  principles,  men,  and  oafa&net^ 
of  the  present  age.     We  see^  for  m- 
stance.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  Liberal  pdi* 
tioians  of  Mr  Canning's  school.  Lord 
Haddington  and  Lord  Whameliie, 
udted  with  Sir  James  Grahame  and 
Lord  Stanley,  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Reform.  Act;  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  the  old  Whig  par^; 
•with  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  the  Li- 
beral Protestants  of  Ireland ;  with  the 
great  body  of  the   Scotch  Church ; 
with  the  Presbyteriansand  Orangemen 
of  Ulster ;  and  with  Sir  Franius  Bur- 
dett  and  the  alarmists  of  the  empiie. 
All  these  men,  hitherto  much  opposed 
and  much  disunited,  have  now  found 
common  ground  for  contest,  and  oom- 
mon  principles  as  bonds  of  confedera- 
tion ;  they  have  joined  together  gra- 
dually, adding  continually  to  the  Con- 
servative party  fresh  weight  of  oharao- 
ter,  fresh  elements  of  strength,  and 
fresh  talent  and  influence ;  they  have 
not  sought  but  rather  avoided  office ; 
they  have  endured  the  ihiwns  of  a 
court  without  disrespect;   and  have 
gained  power  in  the  nation  without 
seeking  to  abuse  it.   It  Is  idle  to  deny 
that  these  men  will  retain  in  the  nmon 
they  have  formed  all  the  good  that  has 
ever  distinguished  either  their  minds 
or  their  principles,  and  will  necessa- 
rily mooify  any  evil  that  attaehed  to 
them.     Nothing  more»  then,  can  be 
wanted  than  the  aoquidtion  of  nation- 
al  confidence ;  and  this  a  very  short 
examination  will  prove  hasnotaUo- 

g ether  been  withholden.  For,  look- 
ig  to  the  Conservative  ranks,  we&id 
there  the  great  mass  of  those  by  whom 
the  opinions  of  others  are  principally 
guided ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  heredi- 
tary nobility ;  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  gentry ;  the  chief  portion  of 
the  wealthy  classes ;  the  Universttiee, 
attdtheleuvingoftbeland;  the  pro- 
fessions t  the  religious  part  of  the  po- 
pulation I  the  agriculturists ;  and  those 
m  every  village  or  eity  of  tiw  eonntry 
distinffuished  for  superior  worth  or 
Bupermr  independence.* 


*  We  fbet  that  it  is  better  (in  order  to  prevent  toterraption  in  the  line  of  ooraiga- 
ment)  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  a  note ;  and,  therefore,  we  ihall  here  proceed  to 
addresi  ourielves  to  the  details  of  this  sabjeet. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons^  elected  Tiews.     On  tiie  other  hand,  tiie  vanks 

under  circumstances  most  dbadvanta-  of  the  Liberals  are  all  disorder^  and 

g'eous  to  the  Consenratiyes^  we  find  a  are  thinning  daily  from  defeats  and  d»- 

decided  minority  of  the  representa-  sertions.    They  nayeyindeedy  and  will 

tives  of  Great  Britain,  whose  yoice  is  probably  continue  to  haye,  such  men 

neutralised,    not  oyerbome    by  the  as  fled  to  AduUam, — sU  who  are  In 

pledged  phalanx  of  Popish  nominees  debt  and  all  who  are  discontented; 

from  the  sister  island.    We  find  that  they  haye  the  whole  concentrated  force 

each  Bucoessiye  general  election  since  of  Popery,  the  strenuous  aid  of  poUtf« 

the  Reform  Bill  has  increased  materi-  cal  dissenters,  and  the  sympathies  of 

ally  the  strength  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  men  of  any  religion,  and  of  men  who 

supporters,  and  that  eyen,  on  casual  oc-  boast  of  none.     In  the  class  of  ten* 

casions,  as  when  single  elections  occur,  pounders  they  may  still  find  their  great 

the  tendency  of  things  and  the  feelings  consolation  and  their  reward.  Haying 

of  the  constituency  are  gfenerally  shown  called  that  body  into  poimcal  eXlft- 

to  be  fayourable  to  the  Conseryatiye  ence,  they  may  reasonably  hope  for 


The  strength  of  the  GoDiervatiye  party,  we  are  told,  coniiats  prineipally  in  its 
wealth.     Now,  however  important  thia  item  may  be,  it  by  no  means  ahimld  exclude 
the  coniideration  of  otbera.     It  is  true  that  the  great  oapitalista  of  England  are  Con- 
Bervativea,  bb,  for  inatance,  the  Arkwrighta/ Hopes,  Drummonds,  Mileeea,  Barings,  Bai- 
leys, Hoares,  Bailliei,  Peels,  Glyns,  <(c.  Ice. ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  while  the 
Whigs  can  boast  of  aboat  half  a  dozen  great  proprieton,  likf  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  among  the  commoners, .  Uke  Mr  Methven  and 
Mr  Byng,  the  vast  minority  of  such  persons — as,  for  instance,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch, 
Northumberland,   Portland,  Newcastle,   Lords  Ward,   Lonsdale,  Dsftneuth,  Rolle, 
Powis,  Sir  W.  Wynn,  Mr  Egerton,  and  hundreda  of  others  of  great  wealth,  with  font- 
fifths  of  the  squirearchy— are  stanchly  Conservative.     It  is  true  also,  as  Lord  Brougham 
acknowledged,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  men,  possessing  L.5(X)  a-year,  are  in- 
clined the  same  way.     But  all  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  main  feature  of  the 
Conservative  party.     In  whatever  respect,  save  in  mere  numbers  (and  even  then 
the  Liberals  must  go  to  the  lowest  grades  for  assistance),  we  compare  the  Conserva* 
tives  and  the  Whigs,  the  former  have  decidedly  the  advantage.     Let  us  take  a  few 
examples.    In  the  House  of  Lords  we  find  a  majority  of  about  two>thirds  firmly  In  fiivour 
of  Conservative  principles,  and  these  two-thirds  comprising  (notwithstanding  all  Whjg 
boasting)  a  very  large  majority  of  those  Peers  whose  families  were  ennobled  prior  to 
1600 ;  and,  moreover,  among  them  we  recognise  most  of  those  whose  family  names 
shine  in  the  brilliant  records  of  national  renown.     The  Devereux  and  Courtenays,  the 
Herberts  and  O'Briens,  the  Stuarts  and  Montagus,  the  St  Johns  and  Bmoes,  the  Gra- 
hams and  Perdes,  the  Nevilles,  the  O^Neills  and  the  Gordons.     Again,  in  the  list  of 
the  commoners,  we  find  that  not  only  is  nearly  every  single  baronet  of  very  early  erea* 
tion  Conservative,  but  that  all  the  principal  gentry,  baronets  or  not,  are  on  the  same 
side.     It  is  thus  with  the  Mordaunts,  Egertons,  Knatchbulls,  Carews,  Bacons,  Bnr- 
detts,  Derings,  Beaumonts,  Wynns,  Vaughans,  Dugdales,  Chetwoodes,  Tremaynei, 
Harcourts,   Hasilrigges,   TroUopes,   Shelleys,  Aclanda,  Musgraves,  Vyvyanns,  Con* 
stables,  Trafibrds,  Tyrells,  Htsherberts,  Knightleyi,  Gresleys,  Heskeths,  Hoghtons, 
&c.  fcc.     In  like  manner  with  the  clergy  ;  with  the  great  heroes  of  the  age,  the  Wel» 
lingtons,  Combermeres,  Beresfords,  Hills,  &c.  &c. ;  with  the  great  literary  stan  and 
heirs  of  fame,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Wilson,  Hallam,  Buckland,  Lockhart,  ChaUnerif, 
Croly,  and  Faraday,  are  firm  in  their  noble  constitutional  zeal,  like  thehr  great  friends 
who  slamber  in  the  tomb — Scott,  Heber,  Davy,  and  Coleridge. 

If  a  similar  examination  to  these  were  made,  with  reference  either  to  Scotland  or 
to  IreUnd  singly,  the  strength  and  superiority  of  the  Conservative  party  would  be  stiU 
more  manifest.  In  the  latter  country,  the  proportion  of  wealth;  respectability,  induSt> 
try,  and  intelligence  is  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  that,  though  they 
are  a  very  small  minority  in  numbers,  and  have  the  whole  force  of  an  unscrupulously 
abused  executive  to  oppose,  they  make  a  good  and  not  nnsuccessftil  fight  with  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Repealers.  In  Scotland,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  how  vast  the  preponderance  is  in  &vour  of  Conservatism  i  among  all  those  whose 
names  will  be  remembered  after  death,  among  the  great  ancient  families  of  the  land, 
and  the  possessors  of  hereditary  or  aoquired  property.  Indeed  we  may  repeat,  that 
there  is  no  point,  save  that  of  numbers,  in  which  the  Conservatives  have  not  a  supre- 
macy undoubted  and  increasing. 
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gntitiide  and  aasutanee.  But,  with  **  aqiieezable  mateiiafe.** 
theie  powerM  awiiliarieg,  thor  force 
renuins  feeble  for  reskUneet  and  too 
diBoordant  to  Tentmie  assaults ;  their 
ragged  reg^ent  of  persons  who  have 
noting  to  lose^  and  of  manj  who 
struggle  in  politics  for  gain,  their 
commissionerBy  and  theirmasten^  their 
aenrants  and  their  dictators^  all  to- 
gether find  that  their  prospects  are 
darkening  day  by  day.  ana  that  the 
contempt  of  the  people  is  gaining 
ground  in  eyeiy  comer  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Whig.Radicals,  backed  by 
the  adTocates  of  measures  they  them- 
seWes  affect  to  disapproye,  supported 
bjr  Repealers  and  Voluntaxies,  by  the 
friends  of  oiganic  changes,  and  by  the 
opponents  of  all  these  politicians^  are 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  parties 
they  cannot  control,  or  are  driyen  for- 
ward to  proceedings  they  consider  fla- 
^tious.  Neyertheless  they  retain  their 
situations,  and,  to  the  best  of  their 
meagre  ability,  obey  those  who  sus- 
tain their  authority : 

'*  For  'tis  a  doty,  all  the  learned  tidok. 
To  espome  hit  canse  by  whom  yon  eat  and 
drink." 


Formerly,  they  had  among  them 
many  of  the  influential  and  important 
persons  of  the  land,  but  now  their 
nopes  at  an  election  rest  on  towns 
they  haye  enfranchised,  on  priest-rid- 
den constituencies,  and  on  Goyem- 
ment  boroughs.  In  the  counties,  at 
the  last  election,  the^  were  triumph- 
antiy  beaten,  eyen  m  those  (West 
Nonolk,  for  instance)  where  some 
"pure  old  Whig"  magnate,  in  the 
height  of  his  liberalism,  lorded  it  oyer 
all.  No  more  do  political  unions 
assemble  in  thousands  to  laud  the 
Whigs,  or  to  read  letters  from  Lord 
John  Russell  about  **  the  whisper  of 
a  faction  ;**  no  more  do  the  multitude 
M  aloud  their  yoices  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  a  no-patronage  and  a  Re- 
form Administration.  Tempora  tnu- 
tarUur,  The  Ministers,  resting  to- 
day on  the  support  of  one  side,  and 
to-morrow  on  the  pity  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, plod  hard  through  the  dreary 
d^^^gfiy  of  a  despised  and  useless 
official  existence,  "  patted  on  tiie 
back"  by  a  Hume,  ridiculed  by  a 
Harvey,  thwarted  by  a  Molesworth, 
and  dependent  upon  the  smiles  of  a 
Wakley,  for  a  continuance  of  his 
very  flattering  approval  of  them  as 
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mit  meddy  to  all  thlsy  joiniBg  inlh  an 
who  haye  denoonced^  eringiog  ta  all 
who  despise  them ;  Indng  the  dsa  it 
the  feet  of  an  O'Conndl.  hosoiDi^ 
heroes  like  Evans^  promotiog  p«n- 
gons  like  Tnrtouy  enrirfiiiig  patnote 
Eke  Lord  Doriiain*  or,  peradTestBR, 
playing  still  the  same  «™"«»g  gaiK 
of  polmcians,  praying  their  Cmer. 
vative  opponents  to  aaTe  them  frm 
iheir  irtaulg,  **  And  all  for  qaarter- 
dayP  EYerj  single  election  v^li 
casual  (drcumstances  produce  crests 
shiver  through  their  whc^  bodv: 
their  hopes  have  faded  ;  they  tr&: 
solely  to  the  precarious  aids  o: 
patronage  and  the  cotirt.  £m 
those  who  were  formerly  stanch  ad- 
herents have  grown  cold  in  their 
love,  and  seem  insincere  in  their  p». 
fessbns.  Where  in  Lord  Spenecr; 
Where  is  Lord  Grey  ?  Who  been 
now  any  Whiggism  from  the  ftaaer 
oracles  of  Lil^ralism^  the  Denmsn: 
and  Westerns,  the  Sebrights  isd 
Tankervilles  ?  These,  and  others  cf 
their  former  leaders,  haye  been  gra- 
dually falling  away,  and  no  signs  <i 
conversions,  no  symptoms  of  chaagSt 
appear  in  any  other  to  recompeose^ 
the  loss. 

^  When  such  is  the  position  of  pv- 
ties,  there  can  be  no  great  astoobii- 
ment  if  the  Whigs  are  losing  gt^mai 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  eoantir, 
while  the  ConserratiTes  are  coodlo- 
ting  as  fast  public  confidence.  Tliit 
such  is  the  fact  is  perfectly  notorioe!; 
those  who  run  may  read.  But  it  i> 
not  only  thus  food  of  hope  aad  hr 
glorious  anticipations  is  supplied  &-. 
The  people  perceive  the  snper«»^y 
not  only  of  the  Conservative  partr, 
but  of  the  Conservative  policy.  Thiw 
years  have  passed,  we  sfaonld  say  ban 
been  idled  away,  since  Lord  MeJ- 
boume  returned  to  power.  There 
has  been  ample  time  for  foil  oonskkw 
ration  of  all  he  has  done^  of  all  he  ks 
promised,  and  of  all  he  has  preventri 
or  neglected.  Let  us  try  his  adjEh 
nistration  by  the  tests  we  are  enahk^i 
to  apply,  and  then  see  how  far  prac- 
tices  and  professions  accord,  how  far 
expectations  have  been  realized,  sBd 
the  country  has  been  improTed.  Tk 
Whigs  came  in  pledged  to  three  pris- 
ciples — Retrenchment — Reform— and 
Peace.  To  each  of  these  heads  then 
we  will  address  ourselves. 
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I.  As  to  Retrenchment.  Never 
"was  a  promise  so  pompously  publish- 
ed and  yanntedy  so  ndiculouslj  vio- 
lated or  forgotten.  Here  is  the  proof 
of  Whig  economy,  uncontradictedf 
and  undeniable,  extracted  from  pub- 
lic documents,  and  publicly  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  member  there, 
by  Mr  Hume:— 

Expenditure  of  the  country. 
1885,         .         L.48,764,000 

1836,  .     60,749,000 

1837,  .     51,319,000 

In  1838  it  is  to  be  about  one  million 
more,  and  that  in  spite  of  an  absolute 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about 
L. 700,000 ;  and  with  every  prospect 
(we  regret  to  have  to  say  it)  of  an  in- 
creased deficiency  in  the  next  budget  I 
Some  of  the  items  of  increase  are  sin- 
gular.    The  navy  has  increased  in 
the  above-mentioned  three  years  about 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;   and 
the  increase  is  to  be  laiger  this  year. 
The  army  has  increased  less  in  the 
three  yesprs  in  proportion,  but  it  ap- 
X>ears  that  the  candle-end  and  cheese- 
paring economy  adopted  in  this  de- 
partment had  left  it  so  unprepared  for 
the  Canadian  war,  that  an  increase 
must  take  place  this  year  of  about  half 
a  million.     The  ordnance  estimates  of 
the  three  years  and  of  the  present 
year  partake  of  the  same  character. 
The  sums  expended  in  commissions 
this  year  will  be  about   double  the 
amount  paid   in    1835,   which   was 
L.92,613 1    The  Scotch  Church  com- 
mission alone,  up  to  the  end  of  1837, 
had  expended,    without    doing    any 
thing    of  the    slightest  importance, 
about  L.30,000.      The  Malta  com- 
mission,  which,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellhagton,  cost  nothing,  has  spent 
nearlv  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few 
months,  under  Lord  Ulenelg.     Lord 
Gosford's  mission  to  Canada  (which 
was  previous  to,  and  separate  from 
his  period  of  chief  governorship)  cost 
about  L.  13,000 ;  and  Lord  Durham's 
expenses  are  to  be  unlimited.     The 
amount  of  secret  service  money  for 
this  year  we  have  not  yet  heard,  but 
as  it  has  of  late  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, we  presume  we  may  calcu- 
late that  in  this  item  there  will  be  at 
present  no ''  retrenchment.** 

In  truth,  whatever  else  the  Mel- 
houme  Whigs  may  have  done,  and 
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we  are  not  insensible  to  the  craft  of 
their  thimblerigs,  or  the  absurdity  of 
their  exhibitions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  in  what  single  point  they 
have  retrenched  the  public  expendi- 
ture a  smgle  shilling.  They  have,  it 
is  true,  granted  a  Pension-List  Com- 
mittee, but  that  was  a  gross  juggle 
from  the  beginning,  was  intended  as 
a  delusion,  and  we  may  very  safely 
predict  will  save  the  country  nothing. 
No  other  attempt,  either  genuine  or 
fraudulent,  to  lessen  the  public  expen- 
diture has  been  made.  What  places 
have  been  abolished?  Behold  Mr 
Shiels*  snug  sinecure  at  Greenwich ; 
Captain  Plumridge*s  at  Falmouth; 
and  Mr  Fox*6  at  Berlin :  or  consider 
the  grand  Patronage  Scheme  of  giving 
Government  the  appointment  of  paid 
chairmen  of  quarter- sessions  through- 
out the  country  I  But  this  is  not  all.  . 
Other  plans  are  afloat  for  a  rural  po- 
lice, and  then  Ministers  are  to  have 
the  nomination  of  officers  mnumerable; 
and,  in  order  to  pa,ve  the  way  for  this 
mightv  project,  alittle  farce  of  retrench- 
ment has  been  got  up  for  reducing  tho 
yeomanry  a  few  himdreds,  and  their 
expense  about  as  much.  The  only 
Whig  specifics  for  retrenchment  of 
which  we  ever  heard,  were  sales  of 
stores  from  the  ordnance  and  the  dock- 
yards ;  but  now  it  appears  thati  for 
some  time  past,  there  has  been  nothing 
to  sellj  and  a  necessity  has  been  created 
for  buying  anyhow,  much  which  was 
improvidently  and  foolishly  disposed 
of  before.  Numerous  jobs  of  the 
greatest  enormity  have  been  openly 
perpetrated;  the  Commissions,  it  is 
well  known,  have  been  multiplied  be- 
yond precedent,  and  the  kind  gifts 
(it  appears  payment  will  not  be  sought) 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  of  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, &c.,  have  left  the  arsenals 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  poverty  and 
destitution.  Let  any  reasonable  man 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration  in  1830 
with  the  statements  and  estimates  of 
Mr  Spring  Rice  for  1838,  and  then 
judge  of  what  nature  Whig  retrench- 
ment has  been.  It  is,  at  the  present 
day  when  Sir  Henry  Pamell  is  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  quite  ludicrous 
to  read  his  book  on  Financial  Reform, 
and  then  compare  his  recommenda- 
tions to  other  administrations,  with 
the  proceedings  of  that  Government 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whence 
has  sprung  his  sudden  love  for  official 
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reiideiuet ;  whence  hit  tolentum  of  a 
Lord-Lieoteoant  of  Iiekiid  i  and  of 
all'thoee  other  enonnitiei  hit  book 
wai  written  to  condemn?  In  thoae 
palmy  days  of  Whig  pnri^,  the  doe* 
trine  was  taught^  that  the  ex|»enditiive 
ahoold  be  radnoed  to  meet  the  income  f 
but  nonv  when  the  reyenne  is  lidlinf 
otlf  when  heary  ineritaUe  demands 
must  be  made  for  the  coronation,  and 
the  new  honses  of  Pariiamenty  and  the 
war  with  Canada,  not  one  word  is 
mentioned  of  retrenchment,  save  a  tsp 
lorous  assanlt  on  a  few  stray  troops  of 
cheap  yeomamry.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  Wfa]g« Radical  professions  respect- 
ing retrenchment.  They  came  into 
office  to  abolish  oomiption  and  esta- 
blish economy;  they  seem  likely  to 
go  out,  leaying  behind  them  a  mmi- 
nished  reyenue,  an  inonased  enjendi- 
»  ture,  and  consequently  an  insufficient 
income. 

II.  What  then  has  been  the  mea- 
sure to  which  they  haye  acted  up  to 
their  promises  concerning  reform  ? 
It  seems  as  if  the  question  itself  was  a 
mockery.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry,  Parliament  has 
sat  in  all  about  twenty-four  months, 
out  of  little  more  than  three  years,  and 
during  those  twenty-four  months  Go* 
yernment  has  been  allowed  a  greater 
number  of  the  days  in  each  week  than 
any  leader  of  the  House  eyer  before 
claimed.  In  order  to  saye  time,  aU 
discussions  on  the  presentation  of  pe- 
titions haye  been  abolished,  and,  in 
fact,  eyery  arrangement  has  been  made 
to  facilitate  public  business.  There 
has  been  no  factious  opposition :  on 
the  contrary,  the  Conservatiyes  haye 
been  oflimes  too  lenient,  and  haye 
neyer  in  any  manner  impeded  import- 
ant measures  by  useless  but  harassing 
motions,  or  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable debates.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  What  mighty  measures 
haye  immortalized  the  Melbourne  Mi- 
nistry and  the  reformed  Parliament  ? 
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Alaal  Walpole"*  wu  nol  fts  taly 
Whig  Ministrf  whldi  profokBd  dM 
eharaetar  of  the  satifut— 

*<  Perfonning  of  nothing,  ititt  pnuisi 
wonders. 
By  dint  of  experience,  inprofviins  b 
blundors.'* 


Lord  Melboame  and  hk  fzin^ 
haye  added  a  new  Marriage  Acttct^ 
Statute  Book,  and  many  anog  ntnaticsii 
to  the  Ust  of  places ;  they  have  ap 
pointed  a  Roman  Catiiolic  Bishop  ef 
Montreal ;  thev  have  abofished  tk 
Protestant  bishoprio  of  Qodiee; 
tiiey  haye  sent  three- and-twentj  Ro. 
man  Catholic  priests  to  India,  masr 
to  Canada,  seyeml,  with  a  few  Popi 
schoolmasters,  to  New  Soath  Wales: 
they  haye  sent  a  legrion  to  Spus;* 
they  haye  passed  a  Mnnicipal  B3i,  af- 
ter haying  it  well  reformed  n  tie 
Upper  House;  they  haye  passed  Sr 
Robert  Peel's  Tithe  BiU,  after  dekj. 
ing  it  a  year ;  but  nothing-  elasj  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  has  come  irm  I 
their  industrious  hands,  or  their  pre-  ' 
lific  brains.  They  came  into  office  to  ' 
carry  an  Appropriation  Clause,  aod  > 
now  they  haye  abandoned  their  ovi 
offspring.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Church-Rates  ;  the  subject  is  painfii!, 
and  is  consigned  to  obllyion.  Last 
Session  they  did  not  introdaee  a  single 
measure  of  importance,  till  so  late  m 
the  season  that,  when  the  King  died, 
at  the  latter  end  of  June,  not  one  was 
ready  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tlte 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  not  eyen  been  dis- 
cussed  in  the  House  of  Comxnons.  In 
this  Session,  nothing  wfaateyerwas 
done  till  Easter,  thougph  the  Hooje 
met  in  Noyember;  and  now,  after 
flye  months*  debating,  the  bonness  of 
the  country  appears  abont  to  com- 
mence instead  of  ending.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Session,  some  import- 
ant measures  were  prondsed,  one  re- 
lating to  Irish  education,  another  to 
EngBsh  education  ;  one  to  the  Doebf 
of  Comwallyf  and  others  relating  to 


*  It  Rppeart  that  GoTeroment  having  neglected  to  obtain  •acurities  from  tbo  Spa- 
nish authorities  for  the  payment  of  the  Legion,  find  the  men  in  a  state  of  destitutioe, 
and  themselves  bound  to  pay  them  1  What  the  amount  of  this  "  retrencfament**  will 
be,  has  not  yet  appeared.  As  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  we  should  much  like  to 
know  what  this  Spanish  business,  from  first  to  last,  has  cost  the  country.  We  appre- 
hend that  when  the  stores,  navy,  marines,  and  the  payment  of  the  starving  heroes  of 
Iran,  are  fairly  considered,  two  millions  would  not  be  too  much  to  gueis.  Oh  I  the 
blesdngf  of  non-intervention. 

t  There  is  a  curious  point  connected  with  this  matter  we  caonot  tefirain  from  noti- 
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the  ReffUtration  Systemt  and  yarioua 
topioB  of  interest.  Where  are  they  ? 
Not  one  whiaper  or  word  hai  been 
lieard  of  one  of  them.  And  thus  it 
was  in  1835«  18d6j  and  last  year, 
Thua  it  will  be  next  Seasiont  if  the 
Miniaten  linger  bo  long. 

Lord  Grey*!  Goyemment  did  not  so 
act.   That  Ministrvt  with  many  fault«9 
contained  mnch  that  was  admirablef 
and  effected  much  that  was  important. 
The   Slare  Questlont  the  Poor-Law 
Queation«  the  East  India  Charter,  the 
Bank  Cbarter»  Reform  in  Parliament, 
were  all  settled  permanently,  not  on 
the  petty  Melbourne  plan  of  instal- 
ments.    But  that  Government  con* 
tmned  Lords  Grey  and  Speneer,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  haying  desert- 
ed the  present  Ministry,  and  Lords 
Brougham,  Ripon,  and  Stanley,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  flmuy  op- 
pose it.     These  men  were  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Grey  Cabinet.    When 
they  retired,  the  body  remained  but 
the  soul  was  gone.     There  can  be  no 
great  cause  loT  surprise,  then,  in  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  present  ru- 
lers to  tneir  predecessors.     In  like 
manner,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  which  undoubtedly  w«s 
a  very  able  one,  effected  great  things, 
and  undertook  great  measures,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evU,  and  that»  too,  at 
a  tune  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  abroad 
was  dark  and  portentous.     The  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  of  course,  is  a  yeiy 
different  ooneem,  and  attempts  things 
of  a  far  different  character.     Reform 
is  a  veiy  good  motto,  but  to  such  Mi- 
nisters it  b  nothing  mora— perhaps  it 
operstes  as  sometMng  less.    If  *^  the 
oonstitution**  were  their  motto,  the 
case  would  be  the  same — nothing 
would  then  be  done  to  defend,  just  as 
nothing  is  now  done  to  alter. 
But  then«  forsooth^  the  House  of 
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Lords  will  not  pass  '<  the  good  mea« 
sures*'  of  the  Melbourne  ]£nistry.  If 
so,  how,  we  would  ask,  were  Lord 
Grey's  reform  measures  oarried  in 
1898  and  1834  ?  And  if  it  be  true  that 
the  House  of  Lords  presents  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  reforms  the  Mi- 
nistry promised,  will  it  be  said  that 
that  barrier  was  not  foreseen,  and  if 
foreseen,  why  were  promises  made 
they  knew  could  not  be  fulfilled  ?  It 
is  easy.  Indeed,  to  throw  responsibility 
on  others,  but  the  trick  is  by  this  time 
somewhat  stale,  and  fails  of  its  effect. 
If  Lord  Melbourne  cannot  oarry  cer- 
tain measures,  and  beUeves  tiiose  mea« 
sures  to  be  essentially  necessary,  and 
thinks  they  are  rejected,  through  party 
spirit,  agunst  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  why  does  he  not  retire  and 
make  way  for  men  who  can  carry 
their  views  into  effect  ?  He  dechires 
he  can  do  nothing  while  in  office; 
why,  then,  not  try  to  be  as  strong  in 
Opposition  as  he  seems  to  think  the 
present  Opposition  to  be?  Such  a 
course  is  precisely  that  one  step  the 
Whigs  will  not  take ;  they  meet  difll- 
culties,  as  Sir  George  Sinclair  decla- 
red, with  the  display  of  eveiy  virtue 
save  a  becombg  resignation.  They 
are  pledged  to  reform — ^they  are  pow- 
erless to  effect  it— and  yet  they  cling 
to  office  without  the  respect  of  the 
country,  without  the  means  of  useful- 
nese,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  the  age.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  may  stand  the  test  bet- 
ter in  relation  to  their  last  professibn-.* 
Peaoe— and  to  this  point  we  will  pro- 
ceed. 

III.  Lord  Palmerston  has  oftimes 
prided  himself  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  fulfilled  this  pledge. 
This  wonderful  sage  imagines  hiuni- 
liation  is  synonymous  with  peaee.  He 


dug.  The  revenues  of  the  Duehy  of  CornwsU  are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or 
nore  properly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Doke  ef  Cornwall,  and  consequently  the 
Whigi  hi  the  good  old  tbnes  used  to  protest  against  their  being  talien  from  the  Trea- 
lory  unlets  a  Prince  of  Wales  was  living.  The  atmosphere  of  Court  has  now  mar- 
vsUooily  ohangad  their  sentiments.  But  tins  is  not  eiactly  all.  It  seems  that  these 
revsDues  are  badly  managed,  and  under  a  different  and  a  better  system  might  be  made 
to  produce  nearly  double  as  much  as  they  now  do,  that  is  about  L.50,000  a-year. 
Mr  Spring  Rioe  has  promised  to  introduce  a  bill  to  effect  this  object,  and  where, 
think  you,  geoUe  reader,  the  money  thus  gained  is  to  go  ?  Mot  to  tlie  public,  although, 
in  ths  case  of  Church  property,  the.  Whigs  Uy  down  the  dootrlae,  that  all  the  increase 
th«y  can  gain  for  that  property  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  1  When  the  Court 
it  eoncerned,  *<  they  alter  aU  that»*'  and  honestly  improve  property  for  the  benefit  of 
iU  ponesior. 
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bu  saccmnbed  to  erery  insult, — at 
Cracow,  at  Algiers,  in  Torkej,  and 
from  the  Americans  at  Bnfialo  and 
Navy  Island.  And  after  all  vhat  is 
the  result? — The  name  of  England 
stands  lower  than  it  did,  and  that,  too, 
after  three  years'  bucaniering  war  in 
Spain,  and  with  a  war  establishment 
of  armjr,  navy,  and  ordnance  that 
will  cost  this  year  tittle  less  than  four- 

«  The  Dumber  of  erimes  reported  in  1631  was  16,669,  indiufiiig  210 
The  Dttmber  reported  in  1836  was  •  23,891.  indnding  G20 
The  number  reported  in  1837  was        .         27,398,  iadnding  722 

Again,  the  committals  in  Ireland  are  thus  comparatiYely  givt 
Standard  of  May  2 : — 

"  1823  (Tory  mionanagement),  14,628. 
1830  (Tory  mimansgement),  15,749. 
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teen  mUfioosI  Wliat  sort  of  peace 
have  the  Whiga  kept  in  Canada,  vberv, 
after  a  serioos  rebeHiom,  in  wtkh  a 
war  with  the  United  States  was  jeo- 
parded,  a  large  fotce  of  mifitarrhas 
been  sent  for  future  operations?  WW 
sort  of  peace  have  tliej  kept  in  Irc> 
land  ?  Let  the  foUowing-  Pariiameiap 
aiy  retoms  answer : — 


<StlD. 
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1837  (MalgrsTe  tnmqoiUity),  27,396 1 

An  increase  vpon  the  flrrt  period  of  •     1,162. 
An  increase  npon  the  second  period  of  11,602. 
An  aggrsTBtion  tenfold  of  the  rate  of  progress  In  the  respectiTe  cycles.  ** 


What  renders  this  «« tranqiiiUi^  *' 
the  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that 
Ministers  point  .to  their  Irish  policy  as 
the  one  bright  n>ot  in  their  career,  a 
kind  of  political  oasis  in  the  desert* 
On  looking  to  the  facts  we  have  enn« 
merated,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ireland  ii 
now  Tery  considerably  worse  in  respect 
of  demoralization  than  she  was  when 
the  Whigs  passed  the  Coercion  Bill. 
At  present  they  deem  the  best  mode 
of  presenring  peace  to  be  the  promo- 
tion of  the  authors  of  agitation,  which 
the  Marcjuis  of  Wellesley  has  declared 
to  stand  m  the  same  relation  to  crime 
as  cause  to  effect  I 

What  sort  of  peace  is  promised  in 
India,  where,  if  report  speak  truth, 
more  than  one  outbreak  is  daily  threat- 
ened, and  that  too  while  such  a  dri- 
yelling  gentioman  as  Lord  Auckland 
18  Governor- General  ?  What  sort  of 
peace  has  Lord  Palmerston  nuuntain- 
ed  with  Holland?  Sent  a  fleet  to 
blockade  the  coast,  issued  orders  in 
Council  to  prevent  trade,  and  to  seize 
all  Dutch  property.  In  Portugal,  his 
Lordship  and  the  Whigs  have  done 
their  best  to  become  parties  to  every 
quarrel ;  in  Poland,  where  their  help 
was  really  needed,  it  was  entirely  re- 
fused .  At  this  present  moment,  through 
Lord  Palmerston*s  policy  and  Wlug 
foUv  in  other  departments,  our  esta- 
blishments cost  considerably  more  than 
they  did  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  the  peace  promised  us  as  a 
blessing  attendant  on  Whig  govern- 
ment b  of  so  fleeting  and  peculiar  a 


kind,  that  it  can  only  be  maintsinrii 
by  large  naval  forces  in  constant  ea- 
ployment,  and  a  full  war  eetabltshnms 
ofmilitary  in  constant  readiness.  Em 
smce  the  Whigs  have  been  in,  there 
has  been  one  continual  anooeseioD  of 
interferences  in  matters  with  whic^ 
this  country^  has  nothii^  to  do ;  mtb 
colonies,  there  has  been  a  policy  pnr- 
sned  calculated  to  create  and'faStt 
civil  war ;  in  Irdand^  all  the  fine  oms- 
sures  which  were  to  ifiTe  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  tranqoimtjr,  have  mdj  b- 
creased  irritation,  and  rendered  tk 
future  prospects  of  the  land  emr 
gloomy.  ♦ 

Well,  then,  how  far  do  Whig  prac- 
tices in  office  accord  with  Whig  pro- 
fessions in  Oppoidtion?  TfaelfinisleR 
have  been  tried  in  the  scales  and  fbimd 
wanting.  They  have  vaeiUated  is 
temper,  in  spirit,  and  in  their  plaas; 
their  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  under- 
stood, is  the  reverse  of  stable  or  states- 
manlike, their  deeds  amount  to  nothiflg, 
their  pledges  are  violated,  their  pro> 
fessions  are  futile,  their  promises  are 
unfulfilled,  they  have  perilled  the  moEt 
valuable  colonies  of  the  Empire,  sad 
allied  themsdves  with  the  rebels  is 
Canada  and  the  embryo  rebek  in  the 
siste'r  island :  they  have  laid  down  the 
Church  at  the  mercy  of  its  Ibes,  and 
sent  the  dogs  to  lick  the  sores ;  they 
have  displaved  an  imbecility  tiie  most 
contemptime,  and  a  meanness  the  most 
low  s  they  possess  the  confidence  of 
no  single  class,  and  only  the  support 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  thdr 
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)rofligate proceedings,  InParliament, 
he  divisions  speak  plainly  and  forci- 
Aj  to  the  fact  that  thej  are  kept  in 
>y  a  most  miserable  miyority,  and  that 
ngorouB  motions  respecting  well-cho- 
len  subjects  would  speedily  produce 
:heir  dismissal.  Thus,  weiUL  m  their 
position,  inefficient  in  their  measures, 
ind  uncertain  in  their  principles,  there 
is  notMng  connected  with  them  attrac- 
tive of  public  confidence  or  of  general 
respect.  Thd  tendency  of  events, 
therefore,  is  to  diminish,  in  the  con« 
stituency  and  in  Parliament,  the  num. 
ber  and  the  influence  of  their  adhe- 
rents. Under  these  circumstances, 
the  quesUon  arises  how  far  the  present 
state  of  parties  justifies  immediate  en- 
ergetic steps  for  the  restoration  of  Con- 
servatives to  the  Cabinet  of  the  coun- 
try? This  is  a  subject  only  to  be 
rightly  determined  when  the  tnie  pros- 
pects of  each  party  are  considered,  as 
well  as  their  true  strength.  Hitherto 
this  consideration  has  generally  influ- 
enced the  Conservative  leaders  with  a 
desire  to  delay  as  long  as  was  consist- 
ent widi  the  national  interests  the 
ejection  of  the  present  Ministers.  It 
has  been  argued,  and  we  believe  most 
justly,  that  the  longer  the  Whigs  re- 
main in,  the  greater  security  will  be 
afforded  for  the  permanency  of  the 
power  of  the  Conservatives,  when  at 
length  the  change  takes  place.  Ex- 
perience during  the  past  two  years 
seems  amply  to  bear  out  this  policy, 
for,  undoubtedly,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  to  obtain  office  now,  his  prospects 
and  position  would  be  far  more  encou- 
raging than  they  would  have  been  if 
Lord  Melbourne  had  resigned  in  1836, 
or  even  last  vear.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  aU  those  causes  of  Whig 
unpopularity  which  are  now  so  strong- 
ly appreciated,  and  to  some  of  which 
we  have  alluded — their  imbecility, 
their  unfortunate  Colonial  adminis- 
tration, their  foreign  policy,  their  va- 
cillation, corruption,  and  folly — are 
all  now  operating  as  strongly  as  ever ; 
and,  moreover,  every  single  case  which 
can  now  be  brought  to  bear  against 
them  will  certainly  increase  in  force 
and  magnitude.  Let  us  examine  this 
point  with  a  little  more  minuteness, 
and  all  its  importance  will  soon  be 
seen. 

Imagine  the  Whigs  not  onl  v  aUow- 
ed  to  remain  in,  but  k^t  in  by  the  Con- 
servatives, what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  revenue,  bad  tbis  year,  wiU  pro- 
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bably  be  worse  in  the  year  following, 
and  the  deficiencv  of  income  must  in* 
crease  through  the  great  increase  in 
the  estimates  of  the  present  session. 
The  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  so  long 
operating^  together  with  the  almost 
total  suspension  of  trade  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  must  render 
the  state  of  trade,  especially  in  the 
manu&cturing  districts,  worse  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  The  law- 
less and  perilous  system  of  combina- 
tion among  the  workmen  must  neces- 
sarily, in  the  event  of  any  stagnation  of 
business,  lead  to  results  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  description.  The 
state  of  Canada  under  Lord  Durham 
will  become  worse,  for  his  Lordship's 
character  is  adapted  to  nothing  so 
little  as  situations  of  great  trust,  in 
which  firmness,  comprehensive  views, 
and  a  wish  to  conciliate  and  settle 
must  be  combined.  The  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country,  long  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  are  approaching 
a  crbis  which  nothing  but  a  very  wise 
and  powerful  Administration  can  avoid. 
The  various  characteristics  which  at 
present  contribute  so  forcibly  to  keep 
alive  every  feeling  that  ever  existed 
against  the  Ministry,  and  to  excite 
sentiments  of  distrust,  and,  perhaps,  of 
contempt,  where  none  existed  before, 
continue  now  as  marked  as  ever.  All 
that  system  of  Whig  trickery  and  in- 
judicious patronage;  all  that  system 
of  wavering  ambigmtv  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  at  present  is 
observed  by  the  country,  in  con- 
trast with  the  straightforward  and 
manly  proceedings  of  the  Opposition, 
still  displays  itself  to  all,  to  tiie  regret 
of  the  friends,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  foes,  of  the  Minbtry.  Besides,  tlio 
discord  and  disunion  so  long  threaten- 
ing the  Whig  party,  is  silently  but 
surely  making  progress,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  such  declarations  of  op- 
posing views  from  tho  difierent  sec- 
tions of  the  Liberal  party,  as  will  ne- 
cessitate such  compromises  prior  to 
reunion,  as  must  damage  both,  and 
place  them  in  a  position  of  very  little 
advantage  in  their  opposition  to  the 
next  Conservative  Administration .  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservatives  which  excites 
popular  confidence  is  likely  to  cease 
or  to  be  neglected.  Consequently, 
while  the  Whigs  are  remaining  in 
office,  sinking  lower  and  lower  each 
year,    provolung    continually   frcsb 
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ooBt^mpty  fabmltUfig  perpetaalljr  to 
fteAk  humiUalionf  and  adopting  more 
and  mora  a  ConaerraiiTO  poliejr,  and 
nating  mora  and  mora  on  GonMrr** 
ti?e  aid;  while,  in  short*  thej  ara 
loiing  ground,  and  iime  ia  slipping 
away,  and  casual  elections  ara  making 
havoc  in  thrir  ranks,  the  ConaerTa* 
tiTes,  by  their  Judicious  proeeedings, 
and  bj  their  constant  support  of  Mi* 
nisters  when  right,  and  ezposnra  of 
them  when  wrong,  an  fast  secnrinr 
public  confidence,  and  obtaining  such 
popularity  and  raspeet  as  to  rander 
the  next  general  election  a  certahi 
victory.  But  then  we  ara  told  of  all 
the  mischief  the  Whigs  may  be  doing 
in  the  mean-time.  This  matter  b 
much  exaggerated.  The  Whigs  can 
carry  no  mischievous  measures  against 
the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  if  they  could,  **  thank 
God,  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  1** 
They  can  do  no  nuschief  extensively, 
only  to  themselves.  At  present,  if 
thev  wera  turned  out  of  office,  we 
venly  bdlieve  they  ara  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  do  much,  very  much  more 
mischief  in  Opposition  tnan  they  can 
efitBct  while  in  power.  We  ara  aware, 
however,  that  although  as  legblators 
they  are  poweriess  for  evil,  that  they 
have  unfortunately  such  disposition  to 
abuse  their  trast  to  insure  a  malad- 
ministration of  Churoh  patronage,  and 
to  produce  many  dangerous  appoint- 
ments, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Is 
it  not,  however,  far  better  to  permit 
this  for  a  time,  even  if  it  can  be  at 
once  prevented,  than  to  seize  authority 

grematuraly,  and  so  t6  give  the  Whigs, 
ereafter,  a  still  longer  enjoyment  of 
its  fhdts  ?  In  this  case  a  temporary 
sacrifice  inevitably  must  lead  to  per- 
manent good,  while  rashness  must  as 
surely  and  as  certainly  give  the  Whigs 
eventually  a  longer  possession  of  that 
very  power  it  is  now  a  great  object  to 
destroy.  Again,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  underrate  the  evils  attendant  upon 
allowing  the  Whigs  to  establish  a 
kind  of  inwerium  in  imperio  in  Court, 
to  estabUsh  a  despicable  backdoor  in- 
fluence, to  cast  their  factious  toils 
round  a  youthftd  and  inexperienced 
Queen,  and  to  obtain  all  the  patronage 
and  influence  resulting  from  the  Coro- 
nation. Yet,  after  aU,  what  is  the 
amount  of  evil  here  deplored  ?  First, 
the  possession  of  an  influence  at  Court, 
which  premature  or  factious  attempts 
to  banish  tiiem  f^om  office  would  only 


■ad  nd^  perp^tan^od 
whkh,  if  properly  dattt  wUh,  viD  Bo( 
last  any  longer  tlinM  the  period  of 
Whig  aolhonty.  SeeoMliy,  tk  op. 
portmiity  of  eimi&ag  a  ferw  hsmtii 
and  peers,  and  of  diattibuti^g  ete 

rtronage.  Now,  wedoobtveiyBiid 
it  would  be  viae*  ewa  if  it  wm 
practicable,  to  expel  1110  Wh^gs  dflrii| 
this  month,  and  Urns  to  dq»rive  tte 
of  that  whieh  aeena  the  main  object 
of  their  very  loftj  ambhieB.  SeppoR 
they  create  thirty  peera.  Whattixs: 
jMtheHmueofLatdgswampmif  An 
the  Conservativee  demoiiahed  ?  Ii 
tiieir  majority  (amountiiig  now,  v« 
believe  to  litue  leas  than  one  hnaM 
and  fifty)  materisdly  Icaaened  or  it 
fected?  The  eflect  of  the  Whig  m- 
ation  of  peers,  cdearl  ▼«  Is  oalj  t» 
diminish  tne  number  of  Uidr  couBtrr 
gentiemen,  and  so  leave  North  W&. 
8hira«  and  other  placesy  without  Wli^ 
candidates,  and  to  createperhaps  blf i 
dozen  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Ggo- 
mons,  which,  in  all  probabiHtv,  viflfae 
filled  by  Conservatives.  When  w 
consider  these  things,  and  wlieD,  is 
addition,  we  consider  that  the  ^Ca- 
sters, by  insisting  on  a  eliabbf  con. 
nation,  must  injure  themadres  nsl 
only  by  hurrving  the  aflkir,  aad  » 
stopping  Parliament  before  any  tUs? 
is  done,  but  by  their  inattentioa  ts 
the  interests  of  trade,  we  can£^ 
own  we  do  not  see  tiie  force  of  tk 
objections  to  the  prospect  of  a  batck  cf 
new  Whig  peers  and  baron^s,  hoogk 
at  a  price  so  dear.  One  point  nwn 
remains,  and  that  not  the  lent  io- 
portant  one.  To  be  turned  out  cov, 
or  speedily  instead  of  slowly,  hj  the 
sure  operation  of  publle  opinion,  the 
Ministers  must  be  assailed  conthins&f ; 
measures  something  similar  to  Uioa 
resulting  from  the  Litchfield  Hone 
compact  must  be  applied,  and  flut 
moderate  but  firm  policj,  which  has 
obtained  for  Conservatism  such  fkTo«r 
in  the  country  must  be  abandoned  is 
favour  of  extreme  procee^ngs  asi 
violent  attacks.  In  other  words,  i^ 
Conservatives  must  dbplay  a  fi^ 
about  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents. 
The  whole  time  otherwise  employed 
hitherto  must  be  lost,  its  whole  id- 
vantages  must  be  abandoned;  the 
Conservatives  must  reduce  themselve* 
to  a  level  with  tiieir  opponents^  ioic 
with  all  who  will  heJp  tnem,  and  ship- 
wreck their  hopes  for  the  future,  a 
order  to  attain  a  temporary^  p&rtr 
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jurpoMl  The  pUsi  is  ridlculouB  in 
ibe  extreme^  and  we  may  rest  aBsured 
lotbing  but  on  imani^  not  shared  by 
be  ConserratiTee  could  dictate  it. 
Doubtless  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the 
nterests  o^  this  great  land  intrusted  to 
>ur  present  mlers>  made  the  sport  of 
Paetionsy  and  not  unfrequently  the 
riotims  of  knaves.  Certainly  it  is 
grievous  to  witness  a  wild  and  reck- 
less spirit  in  the  national  councils,  an 
Indifference  to  truth,  and  a  greedy  ap- 
petite for  patronage  and  pay.  Yet  it 
must  be  acknowMged  that  too  many, 
in  the  present  day,  are  careless  who 
rules,  are  indiffbrent  to  tiie  character 
of  the  exectttiTe,  and  to  the  security 
of  the  great  institutions  now  threaten* 
ed  and  endangered.  There  is  a  strong 
body  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
whose  force  it  is  idle  to  undervalue, 
and  whose  power  it  is  folly  to  despise. 
When  the  time  for  action  is  ripe — 
when  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  can  retain 
their  office  if  they  obtain  it — when  the 
sturdy  common-sense  of  the  British 
population  is  aroused  and  is  working-^ 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  pru- 
dent to  hasten  Ministerial  changes,  and 
to  trample  on  those  apologies  for 
statesmen  who  now  tinker  at  the  Con- 
stitution and  pilfer  from  the  Church, 
as  if  a  little  petty  larceny  or  a  petty 
alteration  constituted  the  whole  duty 
of  official  station.  The  demand  for 
wholesome  legislation  and  for  vigorous 
government  will  never  be  long  drown- 
ed by  popular  clamour  in  this  country ; 
and  therefore  we  are  convinced  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  wlien  public 
scorn  will  overwhelm  the  wretched 
and  tottering  faction  which  now  trifles 
with  all  that  our  ancestors  held  dear, 
and  with  every  principle  which  con- 
stitutes a  bond  or  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom and  of  social  order. 

We  feel,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know 
on  what  grounds  those  who  justly  es- 
timate the  present  state  of  parties,  and 
the  direction  in  which  events  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  are  tending, 
would  recommend  or  justify  attempts 
to  eject  the  Blinistry .  And  we  go  stUl 
fiirtner ;  we  would  recommend  the  Con- 
servatives to  keep  the  Whigs  in  by  all 
means,  to  discourage  their  resignation, 
and  to  show  a  strong  disinclination  to 
overthrow  them.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  by  sanctioning  their  evil  deeds, 
or  assisting  in  their  revolutionary  mea- 
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smres,  but  by  backing  them  whenever 
their  friends  are  pressing,  by  expos- 
ing, but  not  attacking  them,  by  ab- 
staining from  offering  them  either  oc- 
easion  or  opportunity  to  retire.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding  the  Whigs 
might  be  enabled  to  stay  till  next  year, 
till  after  their  next  bad  budget ;  or  if 
they  persisted  in  running  away  from 
the  offices  they  were  so  eager  to  obtain, 
they  would  be  compelled  absolutely  to 
resign  from  sheer  inanition,  and  to 
assure  their  royal  mistress  of  their  own 
weakness  and  incompetence.  Advice 
such  as  this  we  know  can  be  addressed 
to  the  Conservatives,  because  they  are 
not  a  body  looking  only  to  the  present 
moment,  graspine  at  shadowsj  yearn- 
ing for  office,  and  caring  for  littie  but 
th^  own  interests.  A  Conservative 
Opposition  has  the  power  to  be  mode- 
rate, if  prudence  dictate  a  forbearing 
policy.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Whigio- 
tical  party.  They  live  only  in  stormy 
elements,  their  respect  for  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  terminates  when 
those  prerogatives  are  so  used  as  tb 
displease  them,  and  their  intellectual 
and  mond  organization  necessitates 
violent  exertions  and  desperate  resour- 
ces. But  the  Conservatives  are  gene- 
rally wholly  independent  of  office,  to 
many  of  them  it  is  a  burden,  to  few  it 
has  attractions  unconnected  with  the 
power  it  supplies  of  benefiting  or  sav- 
ing the  countiy.  There  is  then  no- 
thing absurd  in  the  reoomtUendation 
that  they  quietly  "  bide  their  time.*' 
We  urge  it  as  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country, — ^we  tirge  it  as 
the  policy  which  must  contribute  most 
largeljr  and  most  certainly  to  the  pre- 
servation of  those  things  for  which 
parties  have  so  long  been  contending, 
and  fbr  which  the  Conservatives  have 
so  gallantiy  struggled.  At  this  pre- 
sent moment,  the  Whigs  themselves 
are  living  monuments  of  the  folly  of 
premature  movements.  They  ejected 
Sir  Robert  Peel  too  soon ;  they  are 
now  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  sup- 

Sort  him.  All  experience,  all  that  can 
e  discerned  of  the  future,  speaks  plain- 
ly and  clearly  to  the  propnety  and  the 
necessity  of  reserving  strengfth  till  it 
can  be  most  advantageously  exerted 
and  most  beneficially  displayed.  We 
believe  that  one  year's  forbearance 
now  will  give  five  years'  possession 
of  office ;  but  if,  unhappily,  desperate 
steps  are  taken,  Sir  Robert  Peel  must 
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eome  ia  before  the  Wlugs  are  iimTer- 
eally  knowiif  and  before  tbey  can  be 
ejected  without  the  fllightest  regret; 
he  must  come  in  to  struggle  for  bis 
porition,  without  the  power  to  do  good, 
and  onlT  to  be  ejected  again,  without 
having  had  time  to  test  bis  principles 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  or  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  public  security 
or  the  maintenance  either  of  the 
Church  or  the  Constitution.  **  Di  ta- 
lem  avertite  casum  !*' 

K,  then,  we  recommend  a  determined 
ayoidance  of  oflicial  power,  at  au^  rate 
till  next  year ;  ana  if  that  policy  is 
likely  to  be  pursued,  the  next  subject 
of  consideration  is  the  line  of  proceed- 
ing to  be  adopted  in  the  interim,  with 
a  yiew  to  affect  the  state  of  parties,  to 
encourage  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  people  towards  ConsenratiYe  feel- 
ings. First  of  all,  as  connected  with 
ConserTative  duty,  our  thoughts  are 
naturalhr  directed  to  Ireland.  There 
Lord  Mulgraye  "  rules  the  houseless 
wilds  of  Connemara*'*with  an  assump- 
tion of  the  mock  tragic,  almost  sublime. 
It  appears,  from  the  fiat  of  Mr  Daniel 
O'GDunell,  that  the  stage-struck  Lord 
is  to  be  kept  in  office  because  there  are 
ten  old  fudges  on  the  bench,  and  it  is 
extremely  desirable  to  secure  their 
seats  for  Liberals.  Such  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  demagogue  for  supporting 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  The  Whigs 
gire  bim  their  applause  for  the  mar- 
yellous  tranquillity  he  maintains,  and 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  Conservatives,  however,  see  no 
tranquillity,  and  are  somewhat  oppos- 
ed to  politics^  and  especially  to  Popery 
on  the  bench ;  they  cannot  fail  to  ob* 
serve,  that  Lord  Mulgrave*s  rule  is 
adapted  to  foment  discord,  and  to  per- 
petuate strife,  under  pretence  of  heal- 
ing both  ;  that  he  is  lika  the  hero  of 
Rotten  Row, 

**  — .^—  whose  off  heel  insidiously  aside. 
Provokes  the  caper  tliat  it  seems  to  chide." 
WiUi  reference  to  Ireland,  then,  it 
is  right  that  the  Conservatives  should 
expose  the  policy  and  the  practices  of 
the  Government.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  truth  should  at  length  be  made  to 
appear;  that  the  English  public  should 
know  on  what  class  Lord  Mulgrave 
resto  for  the  support  of  the  Union,  for 
whoso  behoof  he  administers  patron- 
age, and  by  whom  alone  his  praises 
are  sung.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  the  demagogues  who  are  con- 
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tumallj  tfareaieBni^  to  nies  fta  war- 
cry  of  Repeal  were  to  doaoaiw.ther 
would  haye,  tfarongh  Lord  Mri^xfe's 
proceedings — his  twiperi^wi&tbt 
register,  his  enriefaiiig'  die  Repedbs, 
his  uniform  aid  of  the  revehdeBST 
party — at  least  doalde  the  streag^ 
tfae^  before  pojecaaed.  There  iia« 
a  single  boron^  or  eoaoly  mm  rw 
turning  an  Irish  Whigr-Radieal  vU 
might  not  be  made  to  send  a  Repakf 
to  the  House  of  Contmoos.  T& 
Whigs  have  settled  nolhieg  for  lit- 
land,  any  thing  thej  haye  efff  («► 
posed  has  been  int/ended  and  adnn . 
lodged  only  as  an  inetalmeni^-^ 
have  not  gained  a  an^le  eQnycrt6«iL 
repeal, — they  haye  dcHie  their  bea :. 
excite  and  to  justify  hatred  tD  Cb 
country,  and  here  their  ezphMts  eoc 
We  fear  that  the  Conaeryatives  k^ 
by  no  means  effiscted  all  that  vis :: 
their  power  in  respect  of  the  mUd- 
ministration  of  Irish  affiura.  Mr  CW 
quhoun,  and  a  few  others,  haw  rks 
done  the  state  good  seryioe  ;  boc,  g«> 
rally  speaking,  the  real  poatka  d 
Ireland,  and  the  harutm-BcanM  %i 
know  no  better  epithet)  proeee&:^ 
of  Lord  Mulgrave  su«  hot  ye^  iku 
known.  Immense  ^ooA,  too,  m^be 
done  to  the  ConserratiTe  easse  bjar? 
Guerilla  warfare,  such  as  ezpaeorBiC 
abused  patronage,  of  futile  eoasif 
sionsy  of  fresh  yacillation^  and  d  fr^ 
quent  boons  to  the  Roman  Citkf^ 
and  the  Political  Dissenters.  Tbm 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  sameeocy 
should  not  be  pursued  against  & 
Whigs  that  was  powerfully  opera&rc 
some  few  years  ago  ag^aiost  the  Tone. 
Why  is  not  the  increased  and  iocRBs- 
ing  public  expenditure  published  &> 
the  country  ?  Why  are  the  partietah^ 
of  the  Commissions  we  haye  mentki- 
ed  not  made  known  and  exposed* 
Why  are  no  t  the  hundreds  of  new  phof 
created  by  the  Whig^  declared  to  ik 
people  ?  Never  was  there  such  amas 
of  corruption  allowed  to  exist  witboit 
notice,  and  to  be  augmented  with  iiu> 
punity.  If  any  actiyo  member  wcc^ 
move  for  the  returns  of  all  the  Cath^ 
priests  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Gotsts- 
ment,  especially  in  the  Colonies,  tf 
for  an  account  of  the  sums  espesdei 
in  any  other  unpopular  or  suspicioe» 
branch  of  public  service,  incalcukUe 
good  might  be  done.  But  if  tlus  b^ 
not  done;  if  the  Conservatiyes  dediis 
exposing  their  opponents,  and  hesitsie 
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to  publkh  and  proolaim  the  growiDg 
profligacy  and  extrayagance  of  the 
Governmenty  what  reason  in  the  world 
can  there  be  against  measures  being 
taken  flp  by  the  Opposition  of  a  popa« 
lar  and  nseftil  nature  ?  It  was  thus  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration 
was  turned  out.  The  Whigs  were 
standing  before  the  countiy  the  advo- 
cates of  measures  many  desired  to  see 
pass^  as  the  opponents  of  every  thing 
indu:itry  could  find  to  oppose.  The 
Conservatiyes  should  act  in  like 
manner.  A  few  motions  like  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos's  respecting  Lord 
Durham's  most  extravagant  outfit 
would  help  to  shake' the  Minbtry>  to 
display  their  profligacy,  and  to  secure 
for  the  Conservatiyes  the  benefit  of 
any  comparisons  the  public  might 
make  between  the  contending  parties. 
By  these  means,  by  activity  and  con- 
stant exposures  of  every  thing  wrong, 
the  Conservatives  would  injure  the 
Ministry  without  in  any  degree  forcing 
them  to  resignation;  they  would,  in 
fact,  be  doing  nothing  but  their  plain 
and  obvious  duty  in  holding  up  to  Just 
odium  those  who  were  deserving  of 
censure  and  too  indifferent  to  its  im. 
portanee.  The  Conservative  party  at 
present  possesses  every  advantage  a 
political  body  can  require ;  on  its  side  is 
the  most  powerful  portion  of  the  press, 
both  in  the  country  and  the  metropolis; 
and  this  alone  is  an  instrument  of 
enormous  power.  The  only  other 
ingredient  recjuired  is  more  activity 
and  more  busmess-like  habits  in  most 
of  the  Conservative  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  an 
ample  field  for  the  exertions  of  all ; 
there  is  the  noblest  cause  to  animate 
them  that  ever  aroused  the  energy  of 
man ;  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  con- 
stitution, the  cause  for  which  Pitt  with 
his  gigantic  mind  lived  and  died ;  for 
which  Wellington  now  struggles ;  and 
Wilberforce  has  often  plead^.  Nor  is 
the  importance  of  this  particular  junc- 
ture to  be  overlooked.  It  is  now  that 
the  foundation  is  being  made  for  the  fu- 
ture authority  of  the  Conservative  par- 
ty. In  proportion  as  the  foundation  is 
wide  and  deep,  will  the  superstructure 
be  strong  and  lasting.  No  effort  then 
should  be  spared  to  recommend  Conser- 
vatism to  the  nation,  or  to  overthrow 
effectually  the  Babel  of  Liberalism. 
Every  motive  of  prudence  and  every 
sentiment  of  patnotism  is  called  into 
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action;  the  prospect  amply  repays  ex- 
ertion;  the  principles  engaged  are  those 
which  are  connected  with  theprosperity 
of  the  people  and  the  country's  peace. 
Let  the  Whigs  be  kept  in,  but  let  them 
owe  their  retention  of  ofllce  to  the 
Conservatives ;  let  the  country  know 
whose  instruments  they  are,  and  how 
far  they  abuse  their  power.  We  are 
advocates  for  a  policy  which  may  be 
emphatically  denominated  independ- 
ent, which  tends  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Conservative  leaders, 
to  humble  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  to 
triumph  over  Whigs  and  Radicals  at 
once,  and  to  conciliate,  nay,  to  force, 
respect  and  confidence  from  the  popu- 
lation. If  the  Conservattves  at  length 
gain  office  through  pursuing  this  po- 
licy, they  will  be  subjected  to  no  com- 
promises, and  driven  to  no  unworthy 
concessions ;  they  will  appear  as  the 
successors  of  an  imbecile  government, 
and  be  hailed  as  deliverers  to  the  na- 
tion. Their  measures  then  can  be  the 
results  of  calm  unfettered  deliberation^ 
their  strength  in  the  country  will  be 
consolidated,  and  the  time  will  have 
arrived  for  a  dissolution,  if  that  alter- 
native be  forced  upon  them.  Then, 
too,  the  spirit  of  the  country  will  be 
more  calm,  its  expectation  less  extra- 
vagant, and  the  position  of  a  respected 
and  trusted  government  will  be  firm 
and  strong ;  the  Court,  deceived  rather 
than  betrayed,  will  find  that  the  rulers 
it  deems  the  darlings  of  the  people 
were  despised  by  all,  and  that  they 
possessed  neither  genius  to  originate, 
or  resolution  to  effSect  the  important 
measures  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  permanent  tranquillity,  the  dignity 
of  the  British  flag,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  empire. 

If  the  sole  object  of  all  the  energies 
and  exertions  now  employed  on  the 
side  of  the  Conservatives ;  if  the  only 
effect  of  that  policy  we  have  endea- 
voured to  recommend  were  merely  the 
triumph  of  a  party — however  great 
that  triumph,  and  however  respectable 
that  party — we  should  feel  certain  of 
failure.  But»  at  the  present  moment, 
the  cause  of  Conservatives  is  the  cause 
of  the  country,  the  issue  between  the 
oppQsing  politicians  is  the  utility  of 
our  existing  institutions;  the  contest 
is  not  for  the  ascendency  of  one  set  of 
men  or  the  proscription  of  another, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  the  great 
machine  of  government,  which  for  so 
dF 
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long  )it0  WOfked  In  (his  land,  and  so 
bOTMAeUQr  Itas  eflbefted  all  the  i^raat 
purposes  wt  which  it  was  originalhr 
desi^^ned.  IfonepartrhaTenowbaiia- 
od  themselTes  together  for  destmc- 
tioiij  it  is  BO  fault  of  the  Cooserratiyes 
that  tiio  straggle  most  aconire  a  party 
charaeter )  and  thof  are  clearly  not  to 
be  distorbed  because  thej  band  them- 
selves  together  also^  on  the  principle' 
that  when  bad  men  confederate  good 
men  must  combine.  Suchbeingthecasoj 
parties  being  the  embodied  agencies  of 
eontendlDg  principles,  the  interests  of 
the  country  are  necessarily  intimately 
and  vitally  connected  with  the  position 
of  the  cmef  opposing  candidates  for 
public  &Your.  On  the  one  hand,  are 
all  who  are  desirous  to  destroy,  sup- 
porting the  present,  feeble  Govem- 
ment,  avowedly  as  the  instrument 
most  calculated  with  the  greatest  faci- 
litY  and  the  least  suspicion  to  effect 
all  that  is  required,  or  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  accomplishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  are  all  who  see  any  thing 
in  the  institutions  of  the  nation  worthy 
of  preservation,  all  who  supported  the 
Catholic  bill  in  good  faith  as  a  final 
settiement,  all  who  received  the  Re- 
Ibrm  Bill  as  in  the  same  character,  and 
all  who  now  desire  to  see  a  steady  and 
vigorous  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs. Day  by  day  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  each  party  more 
pl^nly  discerned ;  day  after  day  does 
the  excuse  for  irresolution  or  vacilla- 
tion become  weaker.  Eveiy  man, 
even  to  the  most  humble,  can  do  some- 
thing ;  on  all  the  responsibility  rests 
to  de&nd  for  the  present  generation 
the  blessings  t^ey  enjoy,  and  to  hand 
them  down  unimpaired  to  myriads  uns- 
horn. It  is  high  time  to  awake  firom 
apathy,  and  to  stand  firm  to  those 
principles  on  which  alone  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  is  dependent. 
Once  more  we  echo  the  advice  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel — Register,  register,  re- 

Sister.  If  the  Conservatives  do  their 
uty,  every  county  at  the  next  elec- 
tion will  rally  round  the  standard 
which  is  lifted  up  and  guarded  by  the 
noblest  spirits  of  the  land ;  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  the  people,    Littie 


as  there  Is  now  dona  in  conpamon 
with  what  dnty  demandsy  we  eanaot 
despond.     Symptoms  have  appesred 
of  returning  right  feeling'  in  the  pnh&e 
mind;  and  though  as  yet  tlie  wpttk  in 
the  horizon  is  no  larger  than  a  mas*i 
hand,  it  shall  grow  and  dilate  till  the 
whole  dark  vault  of  heayen  la  covert 
with  its  power  and  its  promiae.    We 
repeat,  mat  it  ia  idle  to  speak  of  putr 
eontests  at  the  present  time,  as  if  tb«j 
were  separated  m>m  nationalstnigfla. 
As  well  might  the  people  of  Rocc 
have  prated  about  parties,  and  renucs- 
ed  inactive  and  torpid,  while  Cieep: 
was  encountering  Catiline,  and  crash- 
ing the  germ  of  tremendooa  rebel&:a. 
As  well  might  Falkland  or  Hyde  han 
refused  to  leave  the  Liberals  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  under  pretence  that  nothbr 
was  at  issue  but  party  interests.    L' 
may  be,  indeed,  tnat  danger  will  be 
averted,  and  then,  when  all  peril  is  pa^ 
it  may  seem  as  if  it  nerer  had  ia]peiid> 
ed.    But  we  cannot  thus  dive  into  t3^ 
future,  or  disregard  the  lessons  of  tbr 
past.    *'  Heu,  nescia  mens  hominiir 
hituri  !**    It  is  more  probable  that  thp 
licentious  and  daring^  spirit  of  the  2^ 
will  continue  at  least  for  a  ticoel? 
flourish  and  to  proselyte  in  EngUni 
and  perhaps  to  spread  its  reacting  ccl- 
tagion  in  America  and  the  Condarnt 
of  Europe.     The  prospect  then  iL 
be  the  demolition  of  all  bulwirbu' 
society,  an  atheistical  education,  id 
the  lawless  dominion  of  passion  dix:- 
thralled,  and  of  anarchy  made  iwwf:. 
ful  and  free.     This,  and  this  aloo&  i* 
the  contingency  on  wrhich  the  nat;i 
can  justiy  calculate,  if  its  destinies  an 
to  continue  intrusted  to  the  imbecik,   I 
and  intrusted  thus  with  a  full  kn. »-   | 
ledge  that  a  higher  and  more  danger- 
ous sway  overbears  the  Govemjoa!. 
No  secret  is  made  of  ultimate  pliu: 
no  concealment  is  attempted  of  nec^ 
sary  results ;  the  path  is  made  clear  v^ 
the  consequences  are  plainly  devtlrp- 
ed ;  the  road  to  national  ruin,  and  xi. 
ascendency  of  principles  which,  i; 
France  as  well  as  in  this  countrji  bm 
never  secured  supremacy  without  bill- 
ing the  land  in  blood  and  triumpltiii: 
in  the  miseries  of  desolation. 
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The  public  are  under  mat  obliga- 
tions to  the  member  for  Kilmarnock, 
Ireland  should  be  pecnliarlv  gratefbl 
for  exertions  bj  vhich  the  dealings  of 
a  wicked  Goyemment  with  the  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church  hare  been  brought  to  light 
in  such  a  waj  as  to  afPbrd  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  0*Connell- Mel- 
bourne Ministry  cannot  much  longer 
pursue  their  system  of  Protestant  per- 
secution. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion to  the  top  of  tiieir  bent  of  a  ma- 
levolent priesthood,  and  an  Igno- 
rant and  bigoted  population,  by  the 
plunder  of  its  temporalities,  and  the 
murder  and  proscnption  of  its  mini- 
jsters,  would  seem  to  us  part  of  the 
tacit  compact  formed  at  Litchfield 
House,  wnen  the  support  of  "  the 
TaU"  was  found  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  a  feeble,  a  tottering,  and 
an  unprincipled  Administration.  Nor 
has  O  Connell  any  reason  to  complain 
that  their  part  of  the  agreement  has  not 
been  strictly  complied  with.  His  duty 
would  seem  to  have  been  yenr  strictly 
prescribed  to  the  indiyidual  sent  to 
govern  Ireland;  namely,  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  Mr  O'Connell's  repre- 
sentations, and  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in 
carrying  into  effect  his  leading  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  better  to  disguise  their 
common  designs,  the  demagogue  con- 
sented to  forego,  for  a  season,  all  agi- 
tation respecting  a  Repeal  of  ue 
Union. 

The  clergy  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned to  the  "  tender  mercies  '  of  an 
infuriated  population.  Tithe  property 
was  all  but  extingoished.  The  dan- 
ger and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it 
became,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  so 
great,  that  few  were  found  rash  enough 
to  provoke  the  vengeanee  which  would 
be  excited  by  any  attempt  to  recover 
their  dues.  The  consequences  were* 
the  most  deplorable  distress,  by  wfaiob 
families  who  had  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  comfort,  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  poverty,  and  found,  more- 
over, that  not  only  were  their  present 
means  of  subsistence  cut  ofi',  but  that 
prospective  provision^  by  which  ftiture 
contingencies  irere  provided  for  by 


means  of  an  insurance  upon  their  lives^ 
must  be  relinquished.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  the  present  means  of  the 
clergy  were  left  untouched,  this  most 
natural  mode  of  providing  for  their 
families  after  their  decease  was  rendered 
impracticable,  by  a  precaution  now 
adopted  by  almost  ail  insurance  of- 
fices of  introducing  a  clause  into  the 
policies,  which  exempted  the  insurers 
from  any  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
cases  of  death  by  popular  yiolence. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  oppression  of  the  tithe 
system ;  for  not  only  was  it  not  op- 
pression, but  no  modification  of  it 
which  could  be  proposed  would  satisfv 
those  by  whom  it  was  resisted ;  and  it 
may  also  be  truly  said  that  every  mo- 
dification of  it  which  was  efiected,  and 
which  lightened  its  pressure  upon  the 
humbler  tenantry,  only  seemed  to  have 
the  efi'ect  of  exasperating  their  rage, 
and  manifesting  that  their  hostility  was 
as  unmitigable  as  it  was  groundless. 
Now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Manifestly  in  one  way  alone.  By 
supposing  that  their  hatred  of  tithes 
anses  out  of  their  hatred  of  a  hereti- 
cal church,  not  their  hatred  of  a  here- 
tical church  out  of  their  hatrecf  of 
tithes.  And  yet  the  latter  is  the  sup- 
position  most  generally  received  m 
England  and  most  current  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  How  many  do 
we  hear  say — "Oh!  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  not  fair  play  because  of 
the  oppression  of  the  titne  system.  The 

rr  people  are  ground  to  tlie  earth 
an  odious  impost,  and  they  vent 
a^^ainst  the  Establishment  and  its  mi- 
nisters the  feelings  of  resentment 
which  they  naturally  feel  against  tithe- 
proctors  and  their  retainers.  But  let 
the  tithe  question  be  once  eouitably 
settled  and  all  will  again  be  well.  The 
Church  will  be  no  more  disturbed,  and 
the  clergy  may  pursue  without  mo- 
lestation their  peaceful  avocations.** 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Libe- 
rals and  the  Semi- Liberals,  and  such, 
if  not  the  language,  are  the  se- 
cret thoughts  of  many  who  would 
be  deemed  Conservatives,  and  who 
in  other  respects  exhibit  a  worth 
and  a  wisdom  which  render  them 
most  useful  members  of  Parliament, 
But  how  are  such  notions  to  be  re« 
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condlad  inth  the  actual  state  of 
tfaioga,  wliieh  erinoes  that,  la  propor- 
tion aa  erery  pbuiaible  objeetion 
against  the  tithe  system  has  been  re- 
moved»  the  hostilitj  agamst  it  has  be- 
come more  flagrant  and  more  un- 
controllable ;  as  If  in  point  of  &ct  its 
erils,  or  its  so-called  eTils,  had  been 
aggrayated  rather  than  nutigated  br 
recent  enactments?  Bjr  Mr  Gonl- 
bame*s  act  an  equitable  composition 
was  provided^  by  which  for  a  term  of 
years  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
payment  to  the  clergy  would  1^  re- 
moTod,  while,  by  taking  in  the  pasture- 
lands,  tfusame  amount  of  contribution 
was  made  to  spread  over  a  larger  sur- 
face.  This  surely  was  a  reason,  against 
which  if  some  of  the  opulent  gentry 
might  reclaim,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  haye  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial fiiyour*  And  yet  the  outcry 
against  the  tithe  system  was  only  in- 
creased by  a  measure  which  insured 
an  almost  perfect  remedy  for  eyery 
one  of  its  alleged  eyils.  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  forexcept by  supposing 
that  the  hatred  of  a  ttereti<»a  reli- 
gion had  generated  a  hatred  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  supported  ? 

Again,  by  Lord  Stanley  s  Act,  the 
ostensible  tithe  burden  was  thrown,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  upon 
the  head  landlord,  so  that  the  people 
should  be  altogether  exempted  from 
any  contact  with  those  by  whom  it 
would  be  levied,  and  thus  relieyed  eyen 
from  the  imaginary  grievance  of  pay- 
ing the  ministers  of  another  religion. 
But  how  has  that  act  been  received  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  chiefly 
passed?  By  reclamation  and  resist- 
ance ;  by  outrage  and  violence ;  by 
intimidation,  by  proscription,  and  by 
death.  Such  have  been  the  efiects  of 
the  healing  measures  by  which  the 
enormities  of  the  tithe  system  were  to 
be  redressed,  and  the  prejudice  and 
hostility  removed  which  had  so  griev- 
ously obstructed  the  usefulness  of  the 
Established  clergy.  Can  any  thing 
further  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  hypothesis  up- 
on which  they  proceeded,  and  show  to 
any  one  possessing  the  least  degree  of 
candour  that  the  very  opposite  repre- 
sentation is  that  which  is  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  tithes  have  been  hated 
because  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church 
because  of  tithes  f  It  is  surely  impos- 
sible, upon  anpr  other  supposition,  to 
ftccQunt  for  »  nndeoQ9  fuid  fi  mistaace 
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which  ineieaies  enedy  as  tiOeseene 
to  be  a  grieraaeep  and  arnvn  st  irs 
highest  point  wlieo,  to  all  pnc&eal 
pnrpoees,  they  were  in  a  £ur  waj  cf 
being  totally  extiiiginahed* 

Bnt  if,afierw]iat  haa  been nid,  any 
donbt  remains  in  the  mmd  of  aa j 
npon  this  subject,  we  reler  4 
to  the  sroech  of  the  hoDooFahle  mesL 
her  for  KHmamock  aa  a  documest  k 
which  it  must  be  complete  xeoaned. 

Thrice  had  the  honourable  meaLber 
sought  for  an  opportunity  of  moriaf 
for  a  return  of  all  outrages  and  as- 
saults committed  on  the  peraon,  prc- 
perty,  and  places  of  worship,  of  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  all  denoaunatiass 
in  Ireland ;  and  thrice  had  ]£niale» 
contrived,  by  counting  out  the  Hoor, 
that  he  should  be  disappointed.  We 
do  not,  on  those  oocasiomb  acquit  tie 
Conservatives  of  all  blame.  Thej 
should  have  attended  in  aulfident  kib- 
hers  to  defeat  the  meaaure  whidi  vis 
practised  against  them  ;  and  tiwse 
nave  not  been  the  only  occasions  upoa 
which  they  have  been  wanting  to  their 
duty.  But  Ministers  fell  £at  tber 
stood  on  slippery  g^ronnd  when  sub- 
jects like  that  contained  in  Mr  Col- 
quhoun*8  notice  were  brought  into  db- 
cussion ;  and,  moreoTer«  that  they  dcv 
had  an  antagonist  to  deal  with,  vk 
was  not  to  be  baffled,  or  bullied,  er 
deceived;  and  they  wisely,  in  oc 
judgment,  endeavoured  to  postpcae 
the  evil  day,  which  was  to  reveal  ^ 
atrocities  of  their  misgoTemmeul  Ii 
Ireland. 

But  the  1st  of  May  arrived,  aad 
Mr  Colquhoun's  motion  c^ame  on.  Wr 
cannot  act  more  fairly,  either  by  that 
gentieman  or  by  Ministers,  thai  lij 
giving  a  few  of  the  statements  npcs 
which  he  relied,  and  stating  sabstis* 
tially  their  answer ;  and  we  misake 
if  the  reader  does  not  collect,  era 
from  their  defence,  a  more  deplorabef 
view  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  than 
any  that  has  been  suggested  bj  the 
representations  of  their  enemies. 

*<  It  had  been  said,  he  repeated,  tbtf 
hitherto  tithes  had  been  the  came  of  ex- 
citing all  those  feelings  of  anfmasity  wttth 
prevailed  in  Irehmd,  and  that  by  aettfiij: 
that  question  peace  and  tranquillity  voiU 
be  established.  A  few  fincts  woidd  Mm 
to  show. that  this  was  certainly  a  i«fy 
queationable  asaertion.  What  had  beea 
the  case  of  an  individual  wholly  hboqb- 
nected  with  tithes  ?  '  He  alladed  ta  dui 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Hogg,  a  curate  ia  tk 
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:ounty  of  Leitrim.     That  gentleman  drew 
lothing  from  tithes,  was  wholly  uncon- 
lected  with  tithes,  but  had  distinguished    . 
limself  by  his  extraordinary  pastoral  exer- 
ions,  particolariy  in  the  erection  of  Scrip- 
tural schools  for  the  religious  and  mond 
instruction  of  his  parishioners.     He  was 
luiversally  respected  by  his  neighbours 
of  all  classes,  but  there  came  a  denun- 
ciation agiunst  him  firom  a  quarter  to 
which  he  (Mr  Colquhoun)  would  present- 
ly allude,  and  in  Uie  month  of  October, 
1836,  his  school  was  set  lire  to ;  in  the 
November  following,  his  outhouses  were 
fired ;  and  this  unfortunate  curate,  when 
escaping  from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing, was  fired  at  and  nearly  wounded  by 
assassins.    This  was  not  a  mere  assertion, 
for  the  fiict  was  proTed  by  proclamations 
in  the  JDubHm  Oazette,  the  rewards  offered 
for  the  i^rehension  of  the  offenders,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  police  force  in  his 
house  for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
his  family  (hear,   hear).     To  this  rey. 
gentleman  the  hostility  was  not  therefore 
on  account  of  tithes,  but  because  he  had 
discharged  the  phUajithropic  duty  of  en- 
deaTouring  to  educate   his   Roman   Ca- 
tholic  parishioners  (hear).      Then    fol- 
lowed the  case  of  the  Rot.  Mr  Benson,  a 
curate  in  the  King's  County,  who  had 
established  evening  service  on  the  Wed- 
nesday in  each  week.  That  was  an  offence 
(and  not  from  his  connexion  with  tithes) 
for  which  he  was  to  be  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  rev.  gentleman  was 
fired  at  on  the  18th  of  May,  1836,  and 
only  escaped  in  consequence  of  the  bad- 
ness of  Uie  fire-arms  used  by  the  asiassin 
(hear).     To  show  a  continuance  of  this 
state  of  things,  he  would  mention  a  ease 
in  the  month  of  July,  1837 ;  he  would 
vrithhold  the  day  from  the  puUic  for  rea- 
sons he  had,  but  was  ready  to  communicate 
it  in  private  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.     This  case  wss  also  one 
of  a  curater  unconnected  with  tithes,  but 
who  had  also  set  up  schoohi,  and  preached 
and  instructed  in  the  houses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  his  parishioners.     He 
was  denounced  by  the  same  quarter  as  In 
the  former  instances— Jie  was  warned  that 
his  house  would  be  burnt — he  despised 
the  warning,  and  persevered.     His  house 
was  set  on  fire,  and  another  warning  fol- 
lowed that  he  himself  would  be  attacked. 
That  second  warning  also  he  despised,  and 
still  persevered  in  his  course  with  an  in- 
trepidity worthy  of  his  cause;  and  not 
until  the  poor  Reman  Cathottcs  who  fire- 
quented  his  lectures  were  attacked  and 
molested,  did  he  desist  firom  his  labours 
(hear,  hear,  hear).    He  gave  these  three 
spedmensf  and  was  content  with  them, 
though  h«  might  MiUy  multiply  them,  to 


meet  the  assertions  of  a  very  high  autho- 
rity—no less  than  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.     He  (Mr  Colquhoun)  was  not  at 
liberty  to  say  where  the  noble  Lord  made 
those  statements— he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
allude  to  those  publications  which  might 
have  reported  the  noble  Lord  incorrectly, 
but  he  was  at  liberty  to  allude  to  a  report 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  published  to  the 
country  as  his  declared  opinions  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.     He  (Mr  Colquhoun) 
found  in  that  speech,  as  well  as  in  the 
sources  from  wldch  it  had  been  derived, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  answer  to  a  state- 
ment of  a  noble  Duke,  was  made  to  say 
that  rince  he  (Lord  Mnlgrave)  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  no  clergyman  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Ireland,  and  that  there  had  been 
no  murderous  attacks  on  account  of  reli« 
gion.      That  statement  was  most  satis- 
ftctory,  if  correct ;  but  wonld  the  House 
believe  that,  one  month  after  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  noble  Earl  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr  Dawson« 
a  clergyman  in  the  county  of  limerick, 
was  murdered  in  broad  day-light?  (hear). 
The  Eari  of  Mnlgrave  sought  by  his  sUte- 
ment  to  communicate  to  the  other  House 
and  to  the  country,  that  the  lives  of  Pro- 
testant clergymen  were  safe  in  Ireland* 
Would  the  House,  however,  believe  that, 
when  he   (Mr   Colquhoun)   referred   to 
the  returns  moved  for  and  obtained  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Bandon,  he  found  that  in. two  years 
no  less  than  twelve  violent  assaults  upon 
clergymen  were  proclaimed  in  the  Go-' 
zette,  for  which  rewards  were  offered? 
and  doubtless  there  had  been  many  more 
of  winch  the  GazeHe  had  taken  no  notice 
(hear).     Of  these  cases  so  proclaimed  he 
would  take  a  few,  and  the  first  one  which 
occurred  was  in  tiie  diocese  of  Cashel  and 
Emly,  which  embraced  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary— a  county  which  the  House  and 
the  country  had  recently  been  informed 
by  a  learned  judge  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  (hear.)    He  would  take 
a  few  &cts  connected  with  that  diocese. 
In  September,  1836,  the  Rev.  Mr  Cooke 
[we  believe]  was  fired  at,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life — and  in  that  case  a 
reward  of  L.50  had  been  offered.     The 
next  was  the  Rev.  Mr  Herbert  of  New 
Inn,  who  vras  attacked  and  wounded.  The 
next  the  Rev.  Mr  Galwey  of  Clonbeg; 
then  the  Rev.  Mr  Banner,  who  vras  at- 
tacked and  nearly  murdered  in  his  own 
yard ;  and,  lastly,  he  would  instance  the 
case  of  the   Rev.  Mr   Scott  of  Pallas 
Green,  who  was  three  times  attacked,  and 
three  times  esesped,  because  information 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  an  Individual  who 
had  an  insanmce  upon  his  life  (hear). 
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Theie,  vith  the  caM  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beg- 
nal  of  BBllintempIe,  made  tiz  iiwtanret 
within  the  period  of  Lord  Mulgrave  a  G^ 
▼emment  where  dergymen  had  heen  made 
the  speoial  objects  of  attack,  and  had  oar* 
TOmlf  escaped  with  their  lives  (hear,  hear.) 
How,  then,  was  it  poasibie  that  the  House 
or  the  country  oould  receive  the  assertion 
that  the  lives  of  tlie  clergymen  were  safe 
in  Ireland,  when  it  appeared  that  matter* 
stood  thus?  What  did  the  noble  Lord 
mean  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  say 
that  clergymen  ware  safe  because  the  aa- 
saasins  were  bad  marksmen?  (hear, hear). 
He  owned  it  was  with  nnmingled  surprise 
he  heard  that  a  nobleman  should  have  the 
courage  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that 
to  which  he  (Hr  Colquhonn)  had  alluded. 
But  these  cases  which  he  had  mentioned 
were  those  of  Protestant  curates,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tithes.  Still, 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  curates  were 
tainted  with  tithes.  He  would,  therefore^ 
take  the  case  of  persons  who  were  not 
even  curates,  and  who  derived  no  emolu- 
ment from  tithes— he  meant  that  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  islands  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  (bear,  hear).  With  respect  to 
them  he  would  say,  that  they  were  just 
like  the  Independent  or  WesUyan  mis- 
sionaries  to  the  Pacific  and  Western 
Islands;  and  all  he  asked  was,  that  the 
lives  of  the  missionaries  in  Ireland  should 
be  as  safe  as  the  missionaries  to  Otaheite ; 
and  that  they  should  be  as  secure  mder 
the  impartial  tnd  vigilant  (as  it  was  term- 
ed) Government  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  as 
their  fellow-labourers  were  under  that  of 
the  barbarous  chieftains  of  those  savage 
islands  (hear,  bear)«  In  the  year  1834, 
it  appeared  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Nangle 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Aohill,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  was 
welcomed  there  warmly  by  the  iUiabii* 
ants,  upon  whom  the  denunciations  of  the 
priests  had  no  effect,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  influence  of  the  missnnary  became 
very  considerable.  At  that  time  the  Ro- 
man CathoUe  priest  of  the  isUmd  waa  a 
Rev.  Mr  O'Meara,  who  was  not  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  his  denniclft- 
tions;  he  was  removed,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  of  fitter  temperament 
for  that  objeet  That  reverend  gentle* 
man  denounced  Mr  Nangle  io  umneasared 
terms,  but  even  all  his  efforts  Ihiled  to 
persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Aehill  to  turn 
their  hands  against  the  missionary,  who 
had  gained  their  veneration  and  esteem ; 
and,  aeeordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1896, 
a  period  signalised  by  the  proeesaions  of 
Lord  Mulgrave  through  Ireland,  no  leas  a 
personage  than  a  Ronan  CalhoUe  aieh- 
bishop,  Dr  M*Hale,  rioted  AcUtt  ivHh 
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twelve  prieeta.  Th^  he  (Mr  Gei<|i*«a) 
might  not  underrate  the  chaxastar  ef  fir 
M*Ha]e,  he  would  show  tbe  mmscr  m 
which  it  waa  spokan  of  faf  the  bsa.  aai 
learned  member  for  DoUiiu  Tbs  boa. 
and  learned  gentlenaaa  thus  deseafaid 
him  :^<  He  is  •  nan  of  mantic  tikiti, 
of  the  greatest  aceonspKahmewto,  the  mm. 
profound  tbeologiaa  ef  hia  Chur^— a«M 
whom  he  was  prood  te  caM  his  vess- 
rable  friend'  (hear,  hesr,  bear).  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Tory  AsaodalM,  it 
December,'  1834,  thia  was  reeorded  oTDr 
M'Hala  by  the  hoooarafale  and  issai^ 
member  for  Dublin.  However,  Dr  M*- 
Hale  went  to  the  island  of  Achall,  sad  tk 
aecuraey  of  the  facta  he  (Sir  Co^nbeei; 
was  about  to  state  ooold  not  be  dcdhed 
by  the  House,  inasmuch  en  they  had  bte 
proved  in  courts  of  jostaee  sad  befion  t 
committee  of  the  other  Hoeae  of  Pvir 
meuL  Ia  the  first  place,  whet  had  faM 
proved  to  be  the  language  imed  by  urn 
of  those  twelve  Prients  in  the  chsfri  x 
AdiiU  to  their  poor  ilUtorele  foBeufe. 
He  had  »  portion  of  a  sesmyn  pwiaihii^ 
one  of  them,  in  whioh  the  paeph  vn 
thus  exhorted**'  Hold  no 
with  those  missioaariea ; 
nor  lend,  buy  nor  sell  to 
them  no  kindaeas  \  withheld  frsm  tbs 
common  courtesy ;  they  are  maanti  ^ 
God  and  his  ehureh,  aad  abenid  be  •&• 
horred'  (hear,  hear*  hear).  Aao^bv  of 
these  priests,  named  CoboU^,  had  bis 
l^oved  to  have  said,  '  If  asij  oaa  of  iba 
(the  misrionaries)  ooomb  i^  te  yea  isib 
field,  knock  him  down  with  year  tfrnb, 
or  stab  him  with  your  {dtchfork*  (Its, 
hear,  hear).  By  othera  wosMn  had  bsa 
directed,  if  the  missionsriee  caiDe  to  t 
house,  to  be  prepared  with 
ter,  and  their  husbanda  with 
pitchforks,  aad  to  direel  than  i«nmitb 


gnage  deUvered  in  the  prMatw  of  Ik 
M*Hale,  in  tlm  preaeaee  of  one  er  eibr 
of  his  twelve  priests,  aad  the  offset  en 
immediate ;  the  men  were  attached,  tk 
women  were  assauMed^  even  shildtcBiii 
not  pass  unhurt^  and  the  i 
selves  had  seareely  esciaped 
lives  (hear,  hear).  Now,  in  < 
how  entirely  the  feeUnga  of  the  peo|ik 
themselves  differed  from  tfaeoe  ef  tk 
prissts^  he  begged  le  hrh«  forward  ev 
ftct  After  ail  this  videat  lai^ai^H,  sa! 
all  the  outrageoaa  attacks,  so  lairijrMhtf 
sprii«  the  Roman  Catholie  iahahilaalB  sf 
Clare  island  nqueated  one  of  the  ndsrioe- 
ariei  (the  Rev.  Mr  Vane)  to  coaae  «d 
live  amongat  thett,  aad  give  lh«a  tk 
eomfori  of  Ub  piitonl  i^siitansa.  He 
wettt,  was  meal  gratafoOy  reealved  wai 
wekefiMd^  atri  all  mat  «b  irstt  Hlft  ^4} 
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last,  9X  the  period  of  the  genenJ  eleolioii« 

Th«  House  would  not  fidl  to  have  obsenred 

that  in  Achill  all  bad  been  peace  and 

tranquiUity    u&tU  Dr    M*Hale    and    Us 

priesU   vuated  it     In   Ctere  idaad  the 

■ame  was  tho  caee  from  Mureh  until  July^ 

1887,  when  Dr  M'Halo  and  hie  apoHoU* 

cal  miaaionariee  of  peace  (hear,  hear)  land- 

ed  at  Clare  island.     On  a  former  even* 

ing  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Homo 

Department  had  laid  that  he  strongly  eon* 

demned  all  political  harangnes  on  the  part 

of  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church, 

and  he  (Mr  Colqohoun)  trmted  the  noUe 

Lord  would  equally  condemn  such  laagnago 

as  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in  Irriand 

had  adopted.     In  Jnly  last  the  eleetlona 

came  onf  and  Dr  M'Hale  had  sent  an  ex« 

cose  for  not  being  present  at  the  hastingi 

of  a  particular  county  in  Ireland.     What 

would  be  said  if  any  of  the  archbishope  of 

bishops  Of  the  Established  Cfanreh  present* 

ed  himself  at  the  fattSthigs  of  Middlesex  or 

Surrey  ?  (hear,  hear.)     What  a  shoot  of 

indignation   would  be    heard   from    the 

benches  opposite  (hear,  hear) ;  and  yet 

Dr  M*Hale,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 

newspi^mrs,  regretted  that  he  could  not  be 

present  at  the  hustings  of  the  coimty  of 

Mayo;  and  why?     Because  he  said  Mi 

presence  was  required  to  put  out  the  te« 

nomous  &naties  who  had  invaded  Achill 

(hear).     Now,  what  was  the  eonsequenee 

of  Dr  M'Hale's  erosade  against  the  mia* 

sionary  of  AeUU  ?     He  was  obliged  to  fly 

for  his  Ulb  and  take  reluge  ssider  the  pro* 

tection  of  the  ooast^guard,  and  the  IsiamI* 

ers  told  the  cosst^gaard  that  they  had  the 

archbishop's  orders  to  take  his  life,    floolt 

were  the  prorocatlons  to  bloodshed  ad* 

dressed  to  the  Roman  Cathollo  hdCy  by 

their  bishops  and  ardibisfaops.     He  could 

multiply  instances  of  their  Inteffefenee  tat 

this  purpose.     There  was  the  caae  ef  Mf 

Storey,  who  was  guilty    of  hddiQg    ft 

controversy  with    the    Roman    CathoMe 

priest,    and    fet    this    oflenee    Was   at<* 

tacked  on  the  highway.     He  did  not  say 

any  thing  of  the  soundness  of  Mr  Storsy'i 

controversial  doctrines ;  possibly  he  might 

not  like  them  much ;  but  What  he  dM  say 

was,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  have  his  head 

broken  for  an  argument  (hear,   hear). 

There  were  lectares  given  in  DubHn  by 

Roman  CathoHe  priests  on  polnis  of  doe* 

trine  respeeilng  which  the  Church  of  Eng» 

land  end  the  Chorch  of  Rome  wste  at 

issue,  and  Dt*  Wiseman  some  time  ago 

gave  lectures  in  London  on  the  same  sub' 

ject.      All  tMs  was  tery  fair  and  very 

proper ;  but  ^ss  H  to  be  endttrad,  under 

the  benignant  and  vigorous  AdminlMratiott 

of  Lord  Mulgrave,  that  Mr  Moray  ihouM 

net  have  a  eontroveivy  with  ptfest  Huf^MS 

wHheotbehkiMi4Aed  ontlM  M§hway? 


(hear,  hear).  He  had  a  stlU  mora  pwa* 
gent  ilhistration  of  the  kind  of  iofloaiiaa 
whioh  the  CathoUe  priesthood  eiereised. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  simple  steward,  mhe 
had  spoken  to  his  nelghboars,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinkii«  a  UtUo  too  nrashi 
and  of  indulging  in  other  vicee»  and  ad* 
vised  them  to  imkI  their  Bibles,  aadlaava 
off  their  intemperaU  habits.  Now,  one 
would  have  thought  that  this  was  no  very 
grievous  offence,  but  it  seemed  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  Roman  Catholio  priests  it  was 
an  oflenee  for  which  the  mad  ought  to  ha 
poni^ed  with  death  (hear).  The  parish 
priest  denounced  him  from  th«  altar  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1886,  and  on  the 
tery  same  day,  two  houiu  afterwards,  four 
rufllans  repaired  to  the  house  of  this  Prea* 
byterian  steward,  and,  not  flndiim  him  flt 
home,  beat  his  servant  nearly  to  death,  of 
which  offence  they  were  oonvietad  at  the 
Quarter  Seasions  (hear,  hear).  There 
were  nomeroua  otimr  cases  in  wMoh  Ro- 
man Cathottcs  who  had  ventured  to  read 
the  flcripturea  had  been  dssmsd  to  b« 
guilty  of  an  offimce  that  ought  to  be  visilod 
with  deaths  The  Scripture  readers  wera 
denounoed  by  the  priests,  and  they  deda* 
red  that  no  man  should  read  the  Soripturei 
to  a  Roman  Gatholia.  They  pronounced 
most  dreadful  curses  against  all  who  shouM 
veatnre  to  disobey  their  hiqunotions  }  and 
the  fbllowlng  was  a  specimen  ef  the  stylo 
of  their  anathemas*  *  one  hnndrsd  thoo* 
sand  eiirses  againsi  any  man  who  wOnId 
takea'Blblefrom  a Proteitant.'  He  meat 
aay,  then,  that  reading  the  Scriptures,  Or 
oven  contfoverting  doctrines  held  to  bd 
essential  by  persons  bekmgiag  to  ffao  Ro» 
msa  CathoUe  commnnion^  onght  not  to 
faring  peitt  of  Hfe  and  person  with  H;  aod 
that  if  these  denunciations^  aaado  by  the 
priests  from  the  altar,  led  to  assaults  upott 
the  partiee  against  Irhom  these  denoacia* 
tions  vrers  dboeted,  it  beeamS  the  hiw  ef 
Efligland  to  step  in,  and  to  give  them  pro* 
teetion  for  their  livee  and  preporty  (hear, 
bear).  He  had  it  on  most  respectable 
authority,  thai  whole  fftnlKeS,  tehchefa 
and  aofaolars,  had  been  most  inhumanly 
abused,  and  that  Ms  infsrmant  had  seen 
them  eotersd  with  wounds  and  bruisss, 
theb  feces  dlsflgored,  and  their  eyes  «loa« 
•d  (heari  hear).  He  would  not  weary 
the  hosae  by  eMerfaig  Into  the  details  of 
many  more  eases  of  this  kfasd^  but  there 
were  two  cases  to  which  he  weuM  ven* 
tote  to  advert,  as  they  aiisrdsd  a  vfvid 
IttoBtreaon  ef  the  manner  te  irhhfe  the  Ufe 
of  a  Roman  Cnthoiie  wsa  phMPsd  in  jeo» 
purdylfhedsreidtotMnkforMmaelf.  A 
Roman  CathoUe  schoobnaster  had  the  a» 
dacHy  to  go  to  a  Protastaat  Chvuh :  os 
the  aaflto  Shbhath,  I*  open  day,  on  the 
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the  pnish  priest  took  out  of  the  murdered 
nan's  pocket  some  Protestant  books,  and 
said  to  the  assembled  people,  who  were 
looking  at  the  bleeding  victim,  that  his 
death  was  a  judgment  of  God  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  Again,  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
Unrobe,  an  old  woman  at  the  point  of 
death  sent  for  the  Protestant  clergyman 
of  the  place,  and  when  he  asked  her  how 
it  was  that  she,  a  Roman  Gatholic,  had 
sent  for  him  to  attend  her  in  her  last  mo* 
mentB»  her  reply  was,  *  I  have  been  a 
Protestant  these  ten  years,  but  I  never 
dared  to  acknowledge  it,  because  I  knew 
that  if  I  did,  every  member  of  my  fionily 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  parish,  or 
would  be  exposed  to  the  most  constant  and 
the  most  unwearying  persecution.'  Thus 
that  woman,  with  such  deep  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion  that  she 
would  not  leave  the  world  without  receiving 
spiritual  consolation  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  had  been  obliged 
to  suppress  her  own  convictions  for  ten 
long  miserable  years,  because  she  dreaded 
what  the  consequences  would  be  to  her 
£unily.  And  let  the  House  mark  what  the 
consequence  was.  It  became  known  that 
the  woman  had  died  a  Protestant,  and  her 
family  was  obliged  to  quit  the  parish. 
These  were  the  proofs  of  impartial  justice, 
of  vigorous  administration,  and  of  the  un- 
bounded and  halcyon  tranquillity  that  was 
to  be  found  under  the  Government  of  Lord 
Mulgrave.  But  this  was  not  aU.  Attempts 
had  been  made,  by  assaults  upon  Protestant 
clergymen,  to  put  down  free  worship  in  Ire- 
land.  He  had  met  with  twenty-three  cases 
of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  his  own  limited 
ezperienee  of  Ireland  (ironical  cheers  from 
the  Mfaiisterial  benches).  He  had  met  with 
these  twenty-three  cases  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  if  he  had  possessed  that 
more  extended  acquaintance  and  that  lar- 
ger connexion  with  Ireland  which  the  gen- 
tlemen who  sneered  enjoyed,  he  doubted 
not  that  those  cases  would  have  increased 
a  hundredfold  (cheers  from  the  Conserva- 
tive side  of  the  House).  He  would,  how- 
ever, give  a  spedmern  of  those  which  had 
come  within  his  own  knowledge.  In  Water- 
ford,  in  1837,  as  the  noble  Lord  (Blorpeth) 
perfectly  knew,  the  service  was  violently 
interrupted,  and  the  Protestant  clergyman 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  in  which  it 
was  performed.  In  Limerick,  in  1836, 
tk  clergyman,  not  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
was  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  He  need 
not  mention  the  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  Carlow ;  but  an  occurrence 
which  showed  that  not  merely  the  ChuBeh 
of  England,  but  Protestantism,  was  to  be 
extirpated  if  possible,  took  place  in  Bally- 
•hanoonyia  November,  XdOTy  when  a  Pre«- 


byterian  clergyman  was  violently  inter* 
mpted  in  performing  the  burial  lerviceu 
On  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  the  Dean  of 
Cashel  was  attacked  in  the  churchyard 
with  similar  violence,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  reading  the  service  to  the 
dead  (hear,  hear).  He  knew  what  would 
be  the  defence  which  would  be  set  up  in 
answer  to  his  diarge — ^provocation  by  con- 
troversy; but  he  woidd  then  repeat  bis 
former  question — ^were  we  in  a  free  conn- 
try,  and  had  we  a  right  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
opinion?  Bfr  Emerson  and  Dr  Adams, 
however,  could  not  be  charged  with  ex- 
citing the  ill-will  of  the  Roman  Catbolics 
by  controversy,  for  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted they  were  performing  the  last  ser- 
vices over  the  dead  (hear,  hear,  bear). 
Such  were  the  facts  of  which  he  had  given 
specimens.  He  asserted,  then,  that,  in  the 
ilnt  place,  curates,  possessing  no  eonnexioB 
with  tithes,  were  attacked,  and  that  mis- 
sionaries were  hunted  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts,  and  that  these  consequences  flowed 
from  the  denunciations  of  the  priests,  and 
not  from  the  bad  feeling  of  the  Roman 
Gatholic  population.  Such  were  the  fects ; 
what  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  ?  The  noble  Lord  (Mulgrave,  we 
beUeve)  had  told  the  country  that  there 
unhapi^y  did  exist  in  Ireland  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land,  and  that 
as  to  any  combination  of  a  bigotted  kind 
existing,  no  such  thing  was  to  be  found. 
Now,  with  such  facts  staring  him  in  the 
feoe,  how  could  the  noble  Lprd  have  dis- 
missed them  from  his  mind  when  he  ddl- 
vered  that  sentence  ?  The  noble  Lord  then 
boasted  of  his  vigorous  administration  of 
justice.  What  were  the  facts?  The  noble 
Lord  proclaimed  in  his  GaxHie  certain  re- 
wards for  the  discovery  of  criminals.  The 
sum  of  L.  13,000,  was  offered  for  detec- 
tion, and  how  much  did  the  House  think 
was  paid?  It  appeared  from  the  noUe 
Lord's  own  returns  that  L.320  was  paid 
(loud  cries  of  hear,  hear) — so  that  out  of 
every  forty-one  olfences,  so  gross,  so  fla- 
grant, that  the  Government  of  Irdand 
considered  it  necessary  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  oflGenders, 
forty  were  unpunished  (hear,  hear). 
Out  of  every  forty-one  rewards,  for- 
ty were  unclaimed,  and  one  claimed. 
Next,  the  noble  Lord  attacked  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  and  attributed  to  their 
conduct  the  heartburnings  by  which  the 
country  was  distracted.  He  (Mr  CoW 
quhoun)  was  not  there  to  defend  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  very 
unbecoming  in  him  to  attempt  to  do 
so  when  they  were  ready  and  able  to 
defend  themselves;  but  this  he  would 
■ay,  that  in  one  of  the  two  eases  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  referred  in  proof 
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>f  what  he  bad  adTaooed,  he  attacked  • 
loble  friend  of  his  (Bfr  Colquhoun's),  who 
natantly  rose  in  his  place,  and  extracted 
rom  the  noble  Lord  a  confession  that  the 
>nly  aothority  which  he  liad  for  the  state* 
nent  was  derived  from  the  miserable  pages 
3f  a  country  newspaper.  He  luiew  that 
;he  noble  Lord  would  say,  that  since  that 
ime  fresh  information  had  transpired. 
But  that  circumstance  did  not  affect  the 
correctness  of  his  allegation — that  when 
the  noble  Lord  made  the  charge  bis  only 
information  was  derived  from  newspaper 
authority.  But  suppose  that  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  were  guilty  of  ail  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  laid  to  their  charge,  how  was  it 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  tell  the  country 
of  Dr  M*Hale's  itinerant  visit  to  AchiU, 
and  of  the  mild  and  benignant  influence 
which  flowed  from  his  instructions?  If 
that  were  the  only  accusation  which  ho 
bod  to  bring  against  the  Qovemment,  he 
would  say  that  he  considered  the  Govem- 
ment  was  deeply  responsible  for  the  sup- 
pression of  iacts  with  which  they  must 
have  been  acquainted.  TUs,  then,  wss 
one  charge ;  but  he  had  another  to  prefer. 
Not  only  had  they  not  interfered  to  protect 
the  Protestants,  but  they  had  themselves 
abetted  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  1835  the  pxiests  of  Connaught,  with 
Dr  M*Hale  at  their  head,  addressed  Lord 
Mulgrave  in  a  strain  declaratory  of  their 
anxiety  to  see  harmony  and  tranquillity 
maintained  in  Ireland.  The  reply  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  contained  a  passage  in  which  he 
said  he  could  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  expect  to  see  them  distinguished  by 
the  brotherly  love  which  so  well  fitted  their 
station.  One  short  month  after  this  ami- 
able interchange  of  blandishments,  the 
priests  ill  Connaught  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  excite  the  people  against 
their  Protestant  brethren.  The  noble  Lord, 
OS  the  House  knew  by  the  case  of  C^vtain 
YignoUes,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  ho- 
milies of  advice.  Did  he  send,  he  would 
ask,  a  letter  to  these  agitators,  and  say, 
*  I  thought  you  were  ministers  of  peace, 
but  I  find  you  ministers  of  war  ?*  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  had 
addressed  to  Dr  M'Hale  any  exhortation 
of  that  Und.  At  any  rate,  all  that  the 
noble  Lord  did  was  to  encourage  his  right 
reverend  correspondent  to  go  on  in  the 
course  which  he  had  begun.  When  the 
magistrates  at  Tuam  refused  to  interfere 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrage  which  occurred 
there,  they  were  not  dismissed,  as  was  the 
case  with  his  hon.  and  gallant'  fHend  the 
member  for  Armagh  (hear,  hear).  Again, 
when  a  constable  hdd  hold  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  put  him  in  prison,  so  fisr 
was  he  from  being  punished,  that  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  stipendiary  magistratet 
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Agidn,  when  the  constable  at  Waterford 
declined  to  interfere  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  on  the  occasion  of  the  riots  in 
the  cathedral,  and  desired  the  clergy  to 
keep  the  peace  themselves,  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant  certainly  told  him  that  he  had  done 
very  wrong,  but  he  was  not  punished  for 
his  misconduct.  But  he  had  not  done 
yet.  When  the  Government  of  Ireland 
was  in  fear  of  Protestant  processions, 
nearly  all  the  troops  in  the  country  were 
marched  down  to  Ulster  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace :  was  any  force  sent  to  preserve 
tranquillity  among  the  islanders  of  Achill  ? 
A  churchyard  was  desecrated  in  Carlow, 
but  no  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection 
of  the  offenders ;  and  although  a  reward 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  outrage  of  Derry, 
it  was  only  after  many  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject (hear,  hear).  Again,  a  Protestant 
clergyman  was  murdered,  and  what  was 
the  reward  offered  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment for  the  detection  of  the  murderer? 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  The  sum  of  L.50. 
Nearly  at  thd  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
district,  the  dairy  of  a  notorious  agitator 
was  broken,  and  the  reward  offered  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  most  nefarious 
and  unparalleled  outrage  was — how  much 
did  they  think  ?  L.  75  t  He  should  have 
ventured  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  any 
man,  much  more  that  of  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, was  of  more  value  than  the  con- 
tents of  any  dairy  ;  but  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irish  Government  had 
exerted  itself  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Protestant  worship  and  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  Ireland.  The 
honourable  gentieman  concluded  by  mo- 
ving for  the  return  as  previously  speci- 
fied." 

Such  was  in  substance  Mr  Col- 
Quhoun's  statement.  Is  it  any  wonder 
toat  Ministers  were  desirous  of  eva- 
ding it  when  they  had  no  valid  defence 
to  make  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  even 
their  audacity  shrunk  from  the  indig- 
nation and  the  scorn  which  such  an 
exposure  was  calculated  to  provoke  ? 
But  let  us  not  anticipate ;  they  made 
a  defence.  We  inll  estimate  its  value. 

The  member  for  Kilmarnock  was 
charged  with  writing  to  the  different 
individuals,  whose  cases  he  detailed,  for 
an  exact  account  of  the  transactions  to 
which  he  referred.  A  grave  crime 
this,  to  take  the  best,  indeed  the  only, 
mSans  of  arriving  at  authentic  infor-. 
mation  t  But  have  his  statements  been 
disproved  ?  Not  at  all.  Or  attempt- 
ed to  be  disproved  ?    No  such  thing. 
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We  bave  Lord  Morpeth  oonfeiiiiig 
Ae  CmsU.  *'  Habenuu  cai^fiimUm  re* 
mm.*'  But  he  qualifiet  them*  |»roA 
pudar  I  upon  the  ground  of  retallatioB* 

Now,  In  the  first  nlaoe,  suppocing 
the  joftiflcation  perfeet,  what  a  pie- 
tare  does  It  glre  ue  of  the  state  of  Ire* 
huid  I  The  Protestant  elergy  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  bj  Roman  Catholics  \ 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cler^  hunt- 
ed Hke  wild  Ijeasts  by  the  Protestants ! 
The  community  were  in  a  state  of  ci- 
vil war,  while  the  Government  are 
standing:  by  idle  and  suffering  the  laws 
to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  even  pro* 
claiming  to  the  empire  at  large  that 
the  country  never  was  so  prosperous 
or  peaceful  I  Is  not  that  an  irresist- 
ible inference,  if  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Secretary  be  true,  and  that  the 
terrible  facts  which  were  narrated  by 
Mr  Colquhoun  were  Indeed  justified  Inr 
retaliation?  Take  the  ease  of  Mx 
Hogg,  a  blameless  curate  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church,  only  distinguished  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  spread  the  light  of 
Instruction  amongst  his  benighted  Ro- 
man Catholic  parishioners  ;  and  for 
this  persecuted  by  fire  and  sword  j 
driven,  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  his 
persecutors,  to'escape  in  his  shirt  across 
a  river,  to  which  he  was  lighted  by 
the  flames  of  his  blazing  habitation. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  an^  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  of  a  bke  trans- 
cendent and  evangelical  spirit,  was  as- 
sailed by  Protestants  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  instruct,  with  a  like  savage 
violence,  and  that  the  atrocity  perpe- 
trated against  Mr  Hogg  was  but  a  re» 
prisal  for  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
was  treated  ?  If  this  be  true,  in  what 
a  frightful  state  must  Ireland  be  I 
How  far  surpassing  the  worst  repre- 
.  sentations  that  have  been  made  of  it 
of  late  years !  And  does  not  the  Go- 
vemment  which  confesses  to  such  a 
state  of  things  regbter  its  own  con* 
demnation  ?  If  it  be  false,  what  be- 
comes of  Lord  Morpeth*s  defence  ? 
Of  his  veracity  f  We  wish  to  deal 
gently  with  that  noble  Lord,  There  is 
blood  ui  his  veins  which  we  respect. 
Would  that  he  respected  it  more  than 
he  does !  If  be  did,  the  honoured  name 
of  Howard  would  not  be  compromised 
by  Uie  part  which  he  has  oonsented  to 
act  in  Ireland. 

But  we  must  hold  him  to  his  state- 
ment. Either  it  is  true  or  it  is  false. 
The  first  alternative  infers  a  eondem* 
^atioa  of  the  Goyernment;  the  neoood 
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But  if  the  ProCeaftasft 
ireie  guilty  of  outnges  against  i^ 
Roman  Catholle  clergy,  similar  te 
those  nrfaich  Mr  Colipnoun  detuled 
as  perpetrated  by  Roman  Cathol^ 
agamst  the  Protestants,  why  £d  sa 
the  noble  lord  conclude  with  a  hs  ii 
these  outrages  corresponding  to  tha: 
which  had  been  moved  for  bj  v^ 
member  of  Rilmamock  ?  That  vgdi 
have  been  the  ^r  way  to  defeat  ibe 
object  of  that  honourable  member  if  s 
could  befairljf  defeated  ;  althoiuitk 
would  by  no  meana  aeqvh  the  G*. 
vemment  for  prodacing'  aaeh  a  stttstf 
things,  or  remaining'  sopiiie  aadiaif^ 
ferent  while  the  euuBtry  was  la acnf 
war.  Butnosuchretoma  weiefeofvi 
for,  and  that  for  the  best  of  an  poadfe 
reasons,  because  no  s^ch  returns  ▼» 
in  existence.  Will  it  be  sud  that  b. 
stances  were  freqaent  In  whidi  nHi 
outrages  were  perpetrated,  but  ^ 
they  were  not  noted  down ;  that  th^ 
did  not  draw  upon  the  perpetnton 
from  the  Government  any  ammaidve?' 
slons?  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr  O'Cofi- 
nell  looked  with  too  much  partiaiirf 
upon  the  Protestanta  to  be  eztreottii 
marking  what  thej  had  dcMw  anki; 
and  hence,  and  hence  alone,  the  dif- 
culty  of  finding  any  tangible  ca&M 
which  might  serve  as  a  set-off  agafast 
the  outrages  and  the  empties  detijkd 
by  Mr  Colquhcmn,  and  vrlneli  an  » 
calculated  to  provoke  indignatioa! 
Wereally  wonder  at  tfaemodeal^  w\aA 
prevented  the  oi^ans  of  the  Gown- 
ment  from  putting  forward  a  stat»> 
ment  like  this ;  tor  we  ean  searc^ 
gite  them  credit  for  eren  so  mto 
common-sense  as  would  tell  them  that  it 
could  not  answer  their  purpose.  For 
still  the  question  would  recnr,  "  Wlj; 
has  the  Gotemment  acted  thus  ?^  and 
the  answer  must  inevitably  lead  to  ther 
condemnation. 

Come  on,  however,  to  some  of  the 
tangible  cases  which  Lord  Morpetb 
did  condescend  to  specify  in  makisf 
out  his  case  of  retaliatory  justifica- 
tion. On  one  ocoaaion,  a  calTa  heid 
was  placed  upon  a  Roman  Cathdie 
altar.  This  is  said  to  have  h^pened 
at  Ardee,  some  tlane  about  the  year 
1685,  Just  teb  yean  belbn  the  poM 
contemplated  by  Mr  C<dqulioan*8  re* 
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urnsl  So  thai  the  grudge  for  tho 
talf 's  head  bad  been  bearing  heavj^ 
nterest ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  atroci^ 
ies  det£iiled  by  Mr  Colquhouu  mighi 
)e  recognbed  as  a  suitable  requital  for 
he  insiHtf  how  deep  and  ineztingpiBh* 
ible  must  be  that  spirit  of  yindietiyo 
re  which  is  kept  smouldering  in  the 
308oms  of  the  Aoman  Catholic  popo* 
.ation  1  A  calf's  head  upon  a  chapel 
dtar !  And  this  in  1825 1  Such  is  the 
2ase  which  is  gravely  put  .forward 
igainst  the  appsdling  cases  of  Protes- 
tant persecution  which  have  occurred 
since  thirty-five !  Thus  it  is«  that  by 
counter-statements  the  member  for 
Kilmarnock  is  to  be  confounded  I 

But  this  case  of  the  calf*s  head 
was  brought  home  to  some  Protes^ 
tantSy  after  a  fair  trial  in  open  court  ? 
No  such  thing.  Byprobable  evidence} 
No  such  thing.  Some  circumstances 
of  strone  suspicion*  then>  attached  to 
some  individual  Protestants  ?  Not  that 
we  or  the  public  have  ever  heard  of. 
All  that  is  Known  upon  the  subject  isy 
that,  on  one  fii\e  morning,  a  cairs 
head  was  found  upon  an  altar  in  the 
Chapel  of  Ardee.  How  it  came  there 
never  transpired;  whether  it  was 
placed  £bere  in  a  frolic  b^  some  drunks 
en  profligates,  who  might  have  b^ 
longed  to  any  or  to  no  persuasion*  or 
from  motives  of  sectarian  malignity 
by  some  envenomed  fanatics*  or  with 
a  view  to  get  up  an  accusation  against 
the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves  I  Will  this  latter  sup- 
position be  deemed  incredible  ?  If  it 
be*  it  can  only  be  so  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land. If  it  be*  it  ean  only  be  by 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  ini»- 
creant  Priest  Bourke  or  the  miscreaBt 
Priest  Sheridan;  or  of  theheart-reiKU 
ing  case  of  Archibald  Sly*  Whyithe 
crime  of  destruction  by  false  accusi^ 
tion  has  now  obtained  such  an  unhap^ 
py  notoriety  in  Ireland  that  it  is  de» 
signated  by  a  particular  name.  It  is 
called  Priettriurhing  /«^the  Wretched 
man  who  is  now  expiating  his  offences 
in  the  jail  of  Coi3l  for  seeking*  by 
subornation  of  peijory*  the  destruotioa 
of  a  fellow-creature  being  of  the  same 
name  with  the  malefactor  who  was 
hanged  in  Edinburgh  for  wholdsale 
murder.  Is  it*  then*  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  this  oalfVhead  case  is 
one  that  uecMsarily  infers  jatentionri 


insult  on  the  part  of  some.  Protestant 
or  Protestants  unknown ;  and  that  it 
may  not  be  susceptible  of  an  esfdana- 
tion  which  would  show  tiiat  it  is  a 
sample  of  one  of  the  grievances  of 
which  Protestants  have  to  complain, 
instead  of  one  of  the  offences  that  may 
be  alleged  against  them  ? 

Well  might  Lord  Morpeth  dispa^ 
rage  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the 
member  for  Kilmarnock  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  facts.  That  gentieman  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the 
troth-loving  industry  which  leads  him 
to  make  the  fullest  enquiry  into  every 
case  before  he  ventures  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  it.  Thus  inr  Ids  statement 
he  mentioned  no  case  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  verify  by  credible 
evidence  upon  oath*  or  of  which  then 
was  not  a  record  in  a  court  of  justice* 
The  labour  was  ahmost  incredible 
which  was  necessary  thus  to  fortify 
him  in  the  course  which  he  has  pursu- 
ed.; in  which,  he  well  knew  that  a 
single  false  step  would  expose  him  to 
a  torrent  of  abuse  that  might  defeat 
his  purpose.  He  was*  accordingly* 
guarded  and  circumspect  in  noordi* 
nary  degree*  and  kept  so  much  within 
{he  bounds  of  proved  or  proveable 
truth*  that  no  possible  exception  could 
be  taken  to  his  statements.  But,  strange 
to  say*  for  the  ver^  scrupulosity  by 
which  they  were  authenticated  he  was 
most  luiscrupuhmsly  abused  I  Unques* 
tionably  his  conduct  in  that  particu- 
lar presented  a  contrast  to  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  his  accuser.  He  cannot 
be  charged  with  taking  any  particular 
pains  to  sift  or  ezanine  the  evidenoe 
respeeting  the  outrages  with  which  he 
chiu'ged  the  Protestants.  He  Would 
seem*  so  far  as  they  ans  coneemed*  de«> 
sirous  to  reverse  the  maxim  of  Britii^ 
law;  and  while  in  all  cases  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  to  be  deemed  innocent  until 
they  are  proved  to  be  gmlty*  be  would 
have  Protestants  deemed  guilty  until 
they  are  proved  to  be  innoeent.  How 
otherwise  could  he  have  brought  for* 
ward  his  ehwge  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  Loughgall  ?  Thejr  are  said 
to  have  thrmitened  violence  against  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship*  be- 
eauee  of  a  bdl  whioh  had  been  erected* 
as  they  conceived*  in  defianee  of  the 
law.  And  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  thb  terrible  threat  the  priest*  we 
are  told*  meek  and  gentle  many  con- 
sented to  take  down  the  b«Il«    Upon 
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wbat  e Wdenoe  is  tins  given  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  the  priest !  confronted  with 
the  Protestants  whom  he  accused? 
No  such  thing,  they  never  had  an  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  meeting 
him  face  to  face,  or  of  making  an j  re- 
ply to  lus  statement.  So  that,  for 
ought  we  know,  it  may  he  a  sly  fabri- 
cation— another  of  those  instances  in 
which  falsehood  is  found  more  con- 
venient than  truth,  and  the  credulous 
secretary  has  been  duped  by  unfound- 
ed representations. 

But  in  making  any  statement  respect- 
ing bells  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cha* 
pels  in  Ireland,  the  noble  Secretary 
should  have  liemembered  that  there 
are  instances  in  wluch  they  have  been 
fearfully  abused;  that  they  have  in 
some  cases  been  the  tocsin  of  faction, 
if  they  have  in  others  been  the  sum- 
mons to  prayer ;  that  the  wholesale 
massacre  at  Carrickshack  was  perpe- 
trated by  miscreants  who  were  duly 
summoned  to  the  work  of  murder  by 
the  sound  of  the  chapel  bells ;  and  thai 
the  Sicilian  vespers  have  scarcely  ob- 
tained a  more  infamous  notoriety  from 
transactions  in  a  former  age  than  cha- 
pel bells,  amongst  all  those  who  kno^ 
the  purposes  to  which  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
thohcs  have  applied  them ;  and  there- 
fore, without  prejudging  the  case  in 
oneway  or  the  other,  and  even  suffering 
it  to  pass  for  the  most  that  it  is  worth, 
it  would  not  have  nusbecome  the  noble 
Lord  to  have  held  this  truth  in  view, 
in  gravely  alleging  the  heinous  de- 
linquencies of  hostinty  to  a  bell  which 
has  been  imputed  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  to  some  persons  unknown, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  svstematic  atrocities 
vrhich  are  daily  and  hourly  being  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestants  of  Irehmd. 

But  there  is  a  little  personage  who 
mav  conceive  that  he  is  unfairlv  over- 
looked in  thus  confining  ourselves  to 
the  noble  Lord,  and  whose  daims  as 
fin  Irishman,  as  well  as  his  official 
position,  entitle  him  to  some  atten- 
tion. We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
pompous  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
>-the  bull.frog  of  the  Whig-Radical 
Administration.  Mr  Rice  was  jocular 
upon  the  absurdity  of  Scotchmen  inter- 
fering either  with  the  politics  or  the 
polemics  of  Ireland ;  and  seemed  to 
think  it  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  importers  of  heretical  novel- 
ties should  be  disposed  of  summarily 
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by  a  spedes  of  Lynch  law,  ^ai  6ie 
wonder  ought  to  be  that  so  few  Mtro- 
dties  have  been  peipetnited  agcist 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  Pnsies. 
tants,  considering  the  zeal  for  the  eoa- 
version  of  the  Roman  Catholics  vhldi 
has  of  late  years  actuated  persons  d 
that  communion.  To  Messrs  Noe^ 
and  Gordon,  who,  some  twdve  fo-  f»r. 
teen  years  ago,  undertook,  with  gr^ 
earnestness,  the  labour  of  ProtKtsct 
missionaries  in  Irdand,  the  Right  Hos. 
ourable  gentleman  ascribes  most  of  ^ 
strife  and  contention  which  it  presest 
prevails ;  and  the  appalling  instaiKei 
which  Mr  Colquhoun  presented  of  i 
bigotrv  the  most  brutalized  and  nfe- 
riate,  he  would  fain  have  the  House  ti 
regard  as  nothing  more  than  the  sa- 
tund  consequences  of  madoly  intet^ 
ring  with  the  rdigions  opinioiis  dt£ 
people! 

Good  God !  To  what  a  pass  kvs 
things  come  in  unfortonate  bdaadl 
Munier,  attempts  to  murder,  lobbciT, 
proscription,  hunt  and  pexsecute  tk 
Protestant  dergr — the  znild  pastonef 
a  merciful  creed— tfaemadves,  enaa 
their  capadty  as  landlords  and  gesde- 
men,  the  greatest  bene&ctors  to  the 
Irish  poor — and  a  Bfiniater  <if  ^ 
Crown  has  the  audacity  to  come  far. 
ward,  and  to  state,  almost  in  so  acr 
words,  that  all  this  is  no  more  fhs 
might  have  been  expected,  firom  sam 
well-meant  attempts  (we  will  not  slop 
to  enquire  at  present  whether  judkiHB 
or  injudicious)  which  were  made  sooe 
fifteen  years  ago  for  tbe  ooovoskc 
of  the  people !  Why,  if  Messrs  Noe 
and  Gordon  had  employed  Uod- 
hounds  to  hunt  them  aovm  it  wm:k 
not  have  justified  such  reprisah  ar 
gainst  indiriduals  who  had  never  » 
ofiended.  But  to  proscribe  and  per- 
secutethe  Established^Clergj— toKct 
b^  means  of  blood  and  firet  by  m^ 
night  intimidation,  and  the  assasaa's 
digger,  their  destruction  or  extirps- 
tion — and  oh!    most  appalling  ou- 

Suity,  to  press  the  holy  evangelic 
iiemselves,  by  means  of  systematk 
peijury,  into  a  league  against  eraeDy 
abandoned  and  defenceless  men;  sad 
to  plead  as  an  apology  for  all  this,  da 
a  row  benevolent  S^tch  and  Engiiah 
gentlemen,  some  fifteen  years  ago^ 
made  an  unpalatable  attack  upon  ti» 
Romish  superstition  I  We  call  upon 
every  lover  of  truth,  and  every  fiim 
of  humanity,  to  say  what  must  the 
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condition  be  to  which  Ireland  has  been 
rednced  under  Earl  Mulgrave's  Go- 
Temnient»  when  such  an  excuse  can 
be  oflered  in  Parliament  for  such  hith- 
erto unheard  of  abominations  I 
^  And  yet  this  speech  of  his  will  be 

set  forth  as  one  of  the  merits  of  Mr 
Spring  Rice  which  entitle  him  to  a  peer- 
age,  at  the  very  same  time  when  it  is 
being  read  to  thousands,  in  those  con- 
daves  of  miscreancy  in  which  crime  is 
concocted  in  IrelanOy  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  valiant  Ribbonmen  to 
proceed  undismayed  in  ^eir  guilty 
courses^  and  an  undeniable  proof  that, 
no  matter  how  they  nuiy  be  assailed 

-  •:;.     by  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock,  and 

the  few  like  him  who  take  up  the 

:;:       cause  of  the  persecuted   Protestants, 

the  Government  are  secretly  in  favour 

^-       of  their  proceedings,  and  they  are  all 

but  openly  countenanced  by  a  Minister 

'  r       of  the  Crown.     Yes ; — ^this  is  the  man 

.1      whom  Lord  Melbourne  will  by  and 

by  recommend  to  Queen  Victoria  for 

a  peerage  I    as  if  Ribbonism  could 

afford  to  dispense  with  some   of  its 

T^'      superfluous  support  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  required  an  additional 

~;.      representative  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Alasl  for  Melbourne's  fame,  that 

we  should  be  compelled  to  write  these 

things!      We  once  knew  him  under 

-  circumstances  which  have  endeared 
him  to  our  hearts ;  when,  had  it  been 
told  us  that  he  would  at  one  time  be 

*       a  party  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 

'''       Irish  Protestants,  as  it  has  been  de* 

-'*       tailed  by  Mr  Colquhoun,  we  would 

have   deemed  it  a  libel  upon  human 

nature.      Who  could  have  supposed 

-  that  he  saw  in  the  witty,  amiable,  ac- 
complished, and  generous-hearted 
William  Lamb,  the  lover  of  peace,  the 
friend  of  order,  of  literature  the  open- 
handed  patron,  and  of  oppression  of 

r  every  species  the  determined  foe— 
who  could  imagine  that  he  saw  in 
him  the  embryo  Minister  whose  re- 

r  aentments  clouded  his  judgment  and 
blunted  his  conscience,  so  as  to  make 
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him  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  littk' 
mean,  and  unprincipled  men ;  whose 
love  of  place  banded  him  with  a  fac- 
tion who  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  one  sovereign  to  pass  a  mea- 
sure which  has  endangered  the  foun- 
dation of  the  throne;  and  whom  even 
less  worthy  motives  hold  in  connexion 
with  his  present  associates,  and  cause 
him  to  play  upon  the  inexperience  of 
another,  even  at  the  risk  of  overturning 
the  altar  ?  Such  conduct,  my  Lord,  is 
unworthy  of  you.  Enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  has  already  been  given  to 
political  luite.  Let  your  better  nature 
at  length  prevail.  Low  as  the  depths 
are  to  which  you  have  descended,  your 
good  angel  has  not  as  yet  altogether 
abandoned  you ;  as  yet  your  soul  has 
not  been  thrilled  by  the  final,  the  irre- 
vocable "  farewell.'*  Your  whole  life 
hitherto  has  been  one  of  contradiction 
and  perplexity.  Might  it  not,  we  ap-'  • 
peal  to  yourself,  be  suitably  described 
in  the  following  sentence : — **  Video 
meliora,  proboque-deteriora  sequor  ?** 
And  for  whom  is  it  that  you  thus 
consent  to  sacrifice  your  fair  fame,  to 
mislead  a  confiding  sovereign,  to  en- 
danger the  weal  of  England,  and  to 
countenance  the  persecution  of  Pro- 
^testantism  by  fire  and  sword,  and  mkke 
Ireland  the  field  of  blood  which  it  is 
at  this  day?  For  such  creatures  as 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sj^ring  Rice,  Earl 
Mulgrave,  and  Daniel  O'Connelll 
Oh,  my  good  Lord,  they  are  unworthy 
of  you. 

Alas  1  we  fear  there  is  no  one  true 
friend  to  address  the  Premier ;  and, 
unless  the  indigpiant  spirit  of  the  Pro- 
testant feeling  of  England  and  Scot- 
land should  interfere  to  prevent  it,  the 
Litchfield  House  compact  will  be  ful- 
filled to  the  letter,  and  O'Connell  and 
his  myrmidons,  and  M'Hale  and  his 
inquisitors,  will  enrich  themselves  with 
the  spoils,  and  revel  in  the  miseries  of 
the  afiiicted  and  persecuted  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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TuMfomian^la  may  be  considered 
the  dfittBgridfllibig  fbrm  of  costume  in 
iviiioh  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
Greece  and  the  Peloponesus  diflbr 
from  the  Hydriotes  ana  other  island- 
enwho  wear  the  wide  trowsers.  Thus 
the  different  castes  of  Greeks  are  im- 
mediately recognised,  and  the  sailors 
easily  distinguished  from  the  popula- 
tion of  Roumelia  and  the  Morea  by 
their  peculiar  dress.  In  Athens  of 
late  the  Greek  dress  has  been  laid 
aside  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants,  and  a  wretched  imitation  of 
the  coat  of  Western  Europe  has  been 
•  adopted  indiscriminately  by  many  of 
the  Athenians,  Naupliotes,  Sciotes, 
and  others.  There  is  a  distinct  class 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  Greek  society, 
besides  the  Moreates,  Roumeliotes, 
and  islanders,  which,  although  not  so 
numerous,  has  exercised  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Greece  than 
any  other.  These  are  the  Phanariotes, 
or  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  who,  ha- 
Ting  never  worn  either  the  fonstanella 
or  the  wide  trowsers,  have  generally 
assumed  the  dress  of  ciTilized  Europe ; 
as  their  habitual  costume  had  been 
Turkish,  they  wisely  put  it  aside  on 
coming  to  Greece.  The  gentiemen 
of  Greece  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  of  which  the  Mo- 
reates,  or  Peloponesians,  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  intriguing — the 
Roumeliotes,  or  inhabitants  of  Conti- 
nental Greece,  the  most  warlike — the 
Hydriotes,  Soezziotes,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  people  of  the  Cyclades,  the 
most  honest  and  industrious,  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  commerce — and  the 
Phanariotes  the  most  civilized  and 
best  educated, 'although  they  are  ge- 
nerally accused  of  being  addicted  to 
diplomatic  chicane.  There  are  also 
Greeks  of  Smyrna,  Corfu,  and  other 
countries  not  included  in  liberated 
Hellas,  who  have  played  prominent 
parts  in  the  politics  of  the  new  king- 
dom, but  they  are  in  such  limited 
numbers  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  class  of  society.  The  Phana- 
riotes are  entitied  to  the  first  conside- 
ration from  their  superior  learning 
and  talentSy  and  also  from  the  valua- 


ble services  (hey  have  raidend  b 
Hhetr  adopted  country. 

They  are  the  docendsnti  of  ti 
Byzantines  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Hi- 
ving remained  in  a  part  of  (Wjs- 
tinople  allotted  for  their  occQpi5c: 
by  their  Turkish  conquerors,  tfaeTgc. 
quired  the  designation  of  Pban&mte, 
from  the  Phanar,  or  lightbouie,  vhk: 
stood  at  the  extremity  of  thdr^iKDt!^, 
and  which  distinctive  appeUadoo  es- 
tended  to  all  the  streets  inhabited  h 
the  Greeks.  The  patriarcti  asd  ce 
archbUhops  of  the  Eastern  (hii 
also  retired  to  the  Phanar,  and,  ^ 
rounded  by  the  remnants  of  the  Is- 
perial  families  and  the  most  d<t£- 
guished  of  the  Greeks,  thejforiBfdt 
community  which,  if  not  tota)lTy^ 
pendent,  enjoyed  at  least  an  B3&- 
turbed  exercise  of  the  Chrisdao  re- 
gion, and  a  peaceful  life  of  stu^r,  i 
which  they  universally  deTotedtuc* 
selves. 

The  Turks  being  DrohftntedbTdt 
Mahommedan  laws  irom  leanuogjuf 
languages  but  those  in  use  amos^tlK 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  sooo  U 
the  impossibility  of  carryiDg  os  t!<e 
public  business  with  European  ftate. 
which  their  domiciliatioo  at  C&m- 
tinople  entailed  on  them,  wlthoatt!^ 
assistance  of  interpreters,  indali«c! 
agents  better  versed  In  diplomacj  tk 
anv  Turk  could  be.  A  want  oifii^ 
gnty  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Clin>' 
tian  ambassadors,  in  presenting  to  ti:^ 
Sublime  Porte  translations  of  despdJ- 
es  wilfully  distorted  to  meet  their  or. 
interests,  proved  how  little  the  eenices 
of  the  interpreters  of  tlie  embisia 
could  be  depended  upon,  and  tk  Si- 
tan  soon  acxnowledged  the  Dflcesaty 
of  employing  infidels  in  all  trtunf 
tions  with  the  representatives  of  tbe 
European  courts.  A  total  ignoranw 
of  the  principles  of  civilized  adflunB- 
tration  also  led  the  Turks  mto  frequfi^ 
embarrassments,  which  their  net  ^^ 
sition  rendered  dangerous  to  theirsBf- 
cess  in  permanentiy  retaining  pos* 
sion  of  their  brilliant  conquest.  Tbe 
necessity  of  organizing  and  snppc^ 
ing  a  naval  force  especiallyi  pla«? 
them  in  a  dJly^^a  vom  irhich  ther 
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inadequate  knowledge  and  ikill  in 
nautioal  affairs  waa  incapable  of  ex- 
tricating them.  Another  diBadvan- 
tage  which  tended  to  weaken  the  un- 
stable and  tottering  fabric  of  the  Ot- 
toman power  was  the  incompatible 
difference  of  character  and  habits 
which  existed  between  the  conquered 
people  and  their  Moslem  mlers>  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  amalga- 
mating the  two  nations^  and  adopting 
the  legislation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
both.  The  Greeks,  active,  subtle,  and 
remarkable  for  the  keen  perspicacity 
which  enables  them  to  penetrate  the 
character  and  discover  the  weak  points 
of  others,  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  dull  and  phlegmatic  Turk.  The 
craft  and  cunning  of  the  former  not 
only  eluded  the  weight  of  the  superi- 
or strength  with  which  they  haid  to 
combat,  but  found  the  means  of  over- 
reaching their  oppressors  in  the  many 
exactions  demanded  of  them. 

The  Turks  were  therefore  induced 
to  conciliate  the  Phanariotes,  who  were 
generally  esteemed  for  their  learning 
and  talents,  and  who  were  the  only 
subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  com- 
bining the  necessary  qualifications. 
Accustomed  to  hold  the  swav  over  the 
volatile  and  unsteady  inhabitants  of 
European  Turkey,  they  proved  most 
valuable  counsellors,  while  their  know- 
ledge of  Christian  languages  facilita- 
ted all  diplomatic  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. 

The  first  nomination  of  a  Greek  to 
the  important  office  of  dragoman  or  in- 
terpreter was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  these  situations  the  Pnanariotes  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  the  Turks,  and 
were  successively  elevated  in  digni- 
ties and  privileges  until  the  year 
1730,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  tri- 
butary provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  was  conferred  on  them.  They 
retained  the  absolute  monarchy  of  these 
countries  for  nearly  a  century,  and  on- 
ly lost  or  resigned  it  when  the  Greek 
Revolution  drew  their  attention  to  a 
more  appropriate  ol^ect,  that  of  the 
reorganization  of  liberated  Greece. 
The  Administration  of  the  Phanariote 
Princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
was  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  self- 
interested  nature,  extorting  from  the 
peasants  and  boyars,  or  nobles^  a  taxa- 
tion totally  out  of  proportion  with  the 


resources  of  the  country ;  thus  enrich- 
ing themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
subjects,  whom  they  treated  with  the 
same  despotic  injustice  which  they 
themselves  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  The  appointment  to 
these  productive  ^vemments  was  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  utrigue  and  flattery, 
and  the  reigning  prince  was  only  en- 
abled to  retain  his  crown  on  his  head, 
and  consequently  the  latter  on  his 
phoulders,  by  the  vigilance  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  in  Constantinople,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  dangerous  task 
of  watching  the  motions  of  the  Divan, 
and  opposing  countermines  to  the 
constantly  attempted  mines  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  his  patron's  rivals.  The 
princes  providea  for  their  numerous 
relations  by  appointing  them  to  the 
highest  and  most  lucrative  offices  in 
the  provinces,  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  riches.  At  the 
fall  of  a  hospodar  or  prince  the  Pha- 
nariote functionaries  returned  to  the 
Phanar  with  the  spoils  of  the  bovars, 
and  being  comparatively  civiu^ed, 
they  indulged  in  a  life  of  the  most 
splendid  luxury,  which  was  only  check- 
ed by  the  dread  of  attracting  too  much 
notice  from  the  Sultan,  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  was  a  prison,  whose 
doors  were  never  thrown  open  but  by 
an  exorbitant  ransom. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Phanar  were  well 
educated,  having  generally  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  four  or  five  different 
languages,  and  being  in  possession  of 
consummate  skill  and  address  in  the 
art  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  They  wore 
the  TurVish  dress  and  long  beards, 
while  in  their  manners  and  habits  they 
formed  a  strange  compound  of  Asiatic 
indolence  and  European  acuteness, 
the  solemn  dignity  of  the  East  and  the 
more  refined  and  learned  conversation 
of  civilized  nations.  The  Greek  la- 
dies of  Constantinople  were  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  although 
they  were  almost  totally  imeducated 
before  the  Revolution,  they  are  now 
universally  allowed  to  excel  ^eir 
countrywomen  of  Modern  Greece  in 
the  accomplishments  and  attractions  of 
their  sex.  They  possess  the  straight 
forehead  and  nose  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  delicate  complexion,  fair 
hair,  and  large  dark  blue  eyes,  with 
black  eyelashes ;  the  latter  is  consider- 
ed their  most  characteristic  feature, 
and  as  denoting  a  pure  descent  from 
the  Byzantines, 
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There  are,  however,  few  of  the 
Phanariote  families  whose  genealogy 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
most  dlstiDgoished  names  are  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mavrocordato,  Sootzo,  Caradja* 
Moorousi,  Kalimachi,  Lapithi,  Pals- 
ologo,  Rangavi,  fArgyroponlo,  and 
Comnene ;  of  these  the  four  last  are 
the  only  families  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Emperors.  The  «oi- 
disant  Princes  Cautacuzene  claim  the 
honour  of  being  the  representatiyes  of 
the  Imperial  fiunily  of  that  name,  but 
their  right  to  this  is  considered  in 
Greece  as  more  than  problematical. 
They  haye  been  long  known  in  Mol- 
dayia,  where  they  possess  hereditary 
estates,  under  the  name  of  Cauta,  to 
^  which  the  present  generation  have 
thought  fit  to  annex  the  two  syUables 
cuzene,  and  to  assume  the  title  of 
prince.  Whether  they  really  are  de- 
scended from  the  Emperors  or  not  can- 
not be  proved,  as  they  possess  no  do- 
cuments, except  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  oi  the  Russian  court  of 
their  bemg  princes ;  but  the  facility  of 
obtaining  so  equivocal  a  patent  is  well 
known  in  the  country ;  and  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  authentic,  their  assump- 
tion  of  the  title  in  Greece  can  only 
expose  them  to  ridicule.  The  Greeks 
boast  of  possessing  no  aristocracy,  and 
do  not  allow  that  a  Crreek  title  of  any 
description  can  exist;  if,  then,  the 
Cautas  or  Cautacuzenes  would  merely 
call  themselves  Russian  princes,  they 
would  probably  not  be  interfered  with ; 
but  they  insisted  on  being  received  as 
Greeks,  and  bearing  a  Greek  title. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  an  out- 
cnr  against  them,  which  had  the  final 
effect  of  inducing  all  the  members  of 
this  family  to  leave  Athens.  The 
Greeks  who  reigpied  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince, 
and  were  addressed  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  as  "most  serene 
highness,"  but  their  sons  and  near 
rations  now  in  Greece,  although 
their  positive  right  to  the  title  is  undis- 
puted, have,  with  one  accord,  renoun- 
ced any  such  distinction.  They  con- 
sider themselves  as  subjects  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  have 
most  sensibly  sunk  aJl  pretensions  to  a 
title  granted  by  the  Turks.  Two  of  the 
hospodars  or  reigpiing  princes  are  still 
alive,  and  they  universally  receive 
their  title  out  of  courtesy,  but  their 
descendants  cannot  ^xpect  to  retain 


it  if  they  remun  in  the  Gicdienke. 
These  are  the  old  Priiiee  Caraiji. 
and  his  son-in-law  Prince  Uki^ 
Soutzo,  who  reigned  la  UtiAxf^x 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  Hf 
was  more  fortonate  than  bis  disiis- 
guished  relative  Alexander  Sooi^ 
the  last  reigning  Prince  of  WiIUeJu, 
who  was  poisoned,  for  he  soeeeeded  a 
escaping  with  his  life.  Hebassn 
been  Greek  ambassador  at  tbe  coejq 
of  St  Petersbuigh  and  the  Trnksk 
and  he  now  holds  that  in^rtast  m 
tion  in  London. 

There  was  another  attempt  at  tk 
assumption  of  the  tide  of  Gn^ 
Prince  made  at  Athens  tvo  jtsp 
ago  by  a  Frenchman,  whose  ebb 
and  pretensions  were  recdved  ik 
derision  by  the  HeUenes.  This  per- 
son bore  Uie  name  of  GeoQflR,2a^ 
undertook  to  prove  that  he  wis  ^R(^ 
sentative  of  the  ancient  imperial  ^j 
of  Comnene.  As  such  he  asmmd 
that  he  did  not  propose  ktakm 
with  King  Otho*s  tranqiul  possesas 
of  tbe  Greek  crown,  but  that  he  vnk 
waive  his  rights  on  condition  tbt  c 
extensive  grant  of  national  land  dM«2 
be  conferred  on  him.  It  is  s»&& 
to  add  that  the  disappointed  Frbtu 
left  Athens  after  a  verj  short  ^ 
threatening  to  denounce  to  tbe  peopk 
of  Europe  the  ingratitude  of  the  b^ 
dem  Greeks  in  neglecting  tbe  ^. 
of  so  distinguished  a  stock;  bat  its 
amusing  to  investigate  the  grmnki 
hb  claim. 

M.  Geouffre  was  the  nephew  crftie 
Duchesse  d*Abrantes,  the  wife  rf 
Junot,  and  was  adopted  by  her  mster- 
nal  unde,  M.  de  Comnene,  vho  st- 
tempted  to  trace  his  descent  fm 
David  XL,  the  last  Emperor  of  W 
sonde.  He  proved  to  the  gatisfaetics 
of  the  Frencn  Government  in  theism 
ter  end  of  the  last  century  that,  ofltltf 
death  of  David  Conmenebyorderof 
Mahomet  II.,  one  of  his  sons  btf 
escaped  to  the  Peloponesus,  where  tiie 
family  remained  about  two  hundrft 
years ;  and  that  in  the  end  of  tls 
seventeenth  century  the  rcpresatJ- 
tive  of  the  famUy  had  led  about  three 
thousand  Greek  emigrants,  whoff 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Ttnksa 
yoke,  from  the  country  sttrrouwfii? 
the  ancient  Sparta,  which  they  ocfl- 
pied,  to  the  island  of  Corsica.  ».  de 
Comnene  found  little  difficulfy  » 
tracing  his  descent  from  thefoimd^ 
of  the  Greek  colony  in  Corsica,  but  it 
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is  not  universally  allowed  that  Stepha- 
nopoulosy  by  which  name  the  chief 
was  known^  had  any  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Comnene»  as  the  latter 
name  was  only  assumed  by  the  more 
recent  generations.  But  even  admit- 
ting that  he  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Emperor  David,  the  mother  of 
the  Duchesse  d*  Abrantes  would  be  the 
last  of  the  family,  and  M.  Geouffire 
would  have  no  greater  claim  than  the 
children  of  the  Marshal  Junot. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  would  also 
have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  same 
illustrious  origin,  and  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family  would  have  a 
stronger  claim  than  any  of  those  who 
have  merely  a  female  representation^ 
the  family  of  Bonaparte  being  the 
direct  male  descendants  of  a  son  of 
the  same  Stephanopoulos.  The  name 
of  this  son  was  Kalomeros,  which  sig- 
nifies good  side,  and  as  he  had  crossed 
from  Corsica  to  Italy,  where  several 
generations  of  this  branch  remain, 
the  name  would  become,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  Buona  parte. 
The  Medlcis  also  derive  their  name  in 
the  same  way  from  other  Greek  colo- 
.  nists,  among  whom  there  existed  a 
family  of  the  name  of  iatroi,  or  doctors. 

The  Argyropouloi  and  Palaeologoi 
cannot  prove  their  genealogy,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  same  name; 
the  descent  of  the  Rangavi^  from  the 
Emperor  Michel  Rangavi  is,  however, 
better  authenticated,  by  means  of  an 
author  of  that  name,  who  distinctly 
identifies  himself  with  the  Byzantine 
race,  and  to  whom  the  existing  family 
can  trace  their  lineage. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in 
the  year  1821,  and  Alexander  Ypsi- 
lanti  entered  Wallachia  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  misled  by  the  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
thrones  of  the  two  provinces  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Princes  Alexander  and 
Michael  Soutzo.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  former  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  efi«ct  of  poison,  administered 
by  the  Hotseria,  or  Secret  Society, 
"whose  missionary^  Aristides,  had  been 
executed  by  order  of  the  old  Sovereign 
of  Wallachia ;  the  consequent  dismay 
and  confusion  which  pervaded  his 
court  had  scarcely  subsided  before  the 
arrival  of  the  rebel  army  placed  the 
embarrassed  Phanariotes  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  they  could  only  extricate 
themBelve^  by  the   most  precipitate 
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flight.     On  the  one  hand  they  beheld 
their  countrymen  advancing  in  arms, 
with  the  open  intention  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Ottoman  sway  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  thus  striking  the  first  blow  of 
the  meditated  mutilation  of  the  Turk- 
ish power  by  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
and  hoping,  by  means  of  this  diver- 
sion, to  draw  away  the  Sultan*s  troops 
from  the  future  point  of  contention  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diminu- 
tive  force  of  the  patriots,  and  the  non- 
appearance    of   anv    aid    from  their 
powerful  ally  in  the  north,  alarmed 
the  clear-sighted  Phanariotes  with  re- 
gard to  the  probable  issue  of  the  con- 
test. They  well  knew  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  Moslem  cavalry,  and 
the  prompt  decapitation  which  would 
follow  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  conspi- 
rators,  or  the  capture  of  the  defeated 
revolutionists.     These  considerations 
were  totally  disregarded  by  many  of 
the  younger  and  more  daring  of  the 
Greeks  in  office,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  the  "  sacred  band,"  as  they 
styled  themselves  ;  but  those  w^o  had 
the  safety  of  wives  and  children  to 
provide  for  thought  that   their  duty 
could  only  be  fulfilled  by  following  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  and  immediately 
crossing  the  frontiers  of  Austria  or 
Russia.  These  refugees  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  abandoned    the    greatest 
part  of  their  property  to  the  plunder 
of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  soldiery, 
who  successively  occupied  Bucharest, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with 
saving  their  jewels.    The  Phanariotes 
employed  at    Yassy,  the   capital   of 
Moldavia,  also  took  counsel  from  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the 
example    of   their    Prince,     Michel 
Soutzo ;  they  followed  him  in  his  flight 
from  the  seat  of  war,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  of  young  enthusiasts, 
who  joined  the  army  of  the  Prince 
Ypsilanti.     After  the  melancholy  ter- 
mination of  the  Revolution  in  Walla- 
chia by  the  flight  of  the  leader  and 
the  dispersion  of  his  army,  many  of 
the  Phanariotes  returned  to  the  pro- 
vinces, then  under  the  protection  of 
the  Russians,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  recover  the  remnants  of  their  riches. 
In  this  they  partly  succeeded,  as  their 
capital  had  been  chiefly  invested  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  and  merchants ;  but 
their  stay  was  made  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  dangerous  vicinitjr  of  the 
Turks,  who  were  didly  becoming  more 
exasperated  by  their  losses  andill  suc- 
3q 
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cast  la  qaelling  the  general  rebellioB 
of  Greece,  rendered  it  adTuaUe  for 
them  speedily  to  return  to  RumU. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  received 
the  Greek  refugees  with  great  kind- 
nesst  hestowing  pensions  on  the  most 
destitute^  and  conferring  the  highest 
distinctions  on  those  whose  rank  was 
pre-eminent.  Several  of  the  sons  of 
the  noble  fiimilies  were  admitted  into 
the  Imperial  Guard,  or  received  high 
situations  at  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  while  the  Empress  undertook 
the  education  of  many  of  the  young 
Greek  ladies,  whom  she  afterwards 
retained  as  maids  of  honour,  or  pro* 
vided  with  advantageous  marriages. 
These  refugees  repaired  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  which  thev  had 
ever  regarded  as  their  future  home» 
as  soon  as  tranquillity  had  been  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  enable  them  to 
estabUsh  themselves  in  safety,  and 
have  become  citizens  of  Athens.  By 
their  superior  talents  and  education 
thev  have  exercised  the  most  benefit 
cial  influence  on  the  manners  and  po- 
litics of  the  Modem  Greeks,  and  now 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
polished  learniog  of  the  foreigners  re- 
sident at  Athens  and  the  unlettered 
and  uncivilized  simplicity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Roumelia  and  the  Morea. 
Those  who  had  saved  some  portion  of 
their  wealth  from  the  general  wreck 
of  Greek  property  of  every  descrip- 
Uon  have  purchased  estates  in  Attioa 
and  Euboea,  while  the  less  fortunate 
have  entered  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vices of  King  Otho. 

Several  of  the  Phanariotes  took  ac- 
tive parts  in  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
and  lent  their  powerful  assistance  to 
the  efforts  of  the  oppressed  people;  but 
their  serrices  have  been  of  greater  be- 
nefit to  Greece  in  the  important  work  of 
regeneration  than  in  the  physical  strug- 

fle  for  freedom.  The  names  of  the 
'rince  Demetrius  Ypsilanti  and  Alex- 
ander Mavrocordato  will  ever  be  men- 
tioned with  the  most  devotional  respect 
by  the  Greeks,  as  having  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  patriots, 
to  the  good  of  their  country.  The 
former  £ed  of  consumptbn  at  Napoli 
a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  King 
Otho,  and  was  mourned  by  every 
friend  of  Greece.  Ho  had  fought  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  war,  and  had 
^een  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils  and 
^rdships ;  he  had  msplayed  the  cou- 
■^  of  «ligD|the  ahiUtieirf  a  gallant 
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general,  and  was  ever  dted  »  ok  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  Hellas;  kcdj 
Uvea  to  see  the  succeaafol  renk  ^t:^ 
desperate  straggle  for  liberty,  ud  ik 
in  tlie  flower  of  his  ag^.  Mavrocci^. 
to  is  alive,  and  has  proved  as  ilk « 
statesman  as  a  warrior.  He  is  ag? 
Greek  ambassador  at  the  B^ysk 
Court,  and  is  respected  by  aS  pute 
The  Phanariotes  are  accused  ^ « 
want  of  principle  and  of  a  spiiit  dzr 
trigue,  but  whether  this  be  trs£  <>: 
not  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  kL. 
log  the  first  rank  in  Greek  ioeky. 
and  of  their  actually  formbg  the  izi 
tocracT  of  education  and  talent  k*:^ 
capital  of  Modem  Greece. 


RECSNT  4irTaoaS  OK  GaCKi. 

King  Otho  has  now  been  firt  jer- 
in  Greeee.  Peace  and  tranqnillitTkT' 
reigned  for  the  whole  of  thii  pedx. 
wiUi  the  exception  of  the  eaiiijai* 
dued  and  partial  revolts  of  Masssa. 
Maina,  and  Roumilia.  Stategsse&a?^ 
been,  or  ought  to  have  been  bos;;: 
the  great  work  of  r^genentMc,  a. 
two-thirds  of  the  loan  gnaraateed  ^ 
the  three  protesting  powers  haw  W: 
spent.  The  restless  and  torkke 
spuit  of  the  oontending  factiau  'ai 
disturbed  the  peace  and  repose  ksfa: 
for  by  the  msyority  of  the  Greek  v 
tion,  from  the  tennination  of  ther  ar- 
cessful  struggle  for  ind^endenoe  s- 
til  the  arrival  of  their  King  sod  i 
Regency;  hut  since  that  ansfiki:^ 
event  every  possible  advanti^eLu 
been  enjoyed  by  the  GovemnMiit,^ 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  sonef?.- 
gross  has  been  maae  in  the  le-oip^ 
sation  which  would  entitle  Mok^ 
Hellas  to  take  her  place  in  the  giu: 
family  of  European  nations.  Ta^ 
legislators  to  whom  the  task  has  bee 
intrusted  have  had  ample  meust 
carry  on  their  important  opentks^' 
and  it  ii  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, irom  a  period  of  five  years  ip«r. 
m  peace,  under  a  Goyemment  sq)p^^- 
ed  to  be  active  and  enlightened,  a  p^' 
and  happy  change  in  every  fnSsm  c' 
the  soci^  position  of  this  long  oppress 
ed  and  distracted  people ;  although:: 
may  justly  be  considered  difficuh  c 
even  impossible  to  legpslate  for  a  ti- 
tion  whose  wants  and  rasoureei,  i^ 
whose  language  and  hahits  are  utted; 
unknown  to  thdr  forwgn  administn- 
tors^  hoireier  kftmed  they  may  be  is 
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;he   seienco  of  goyernment  and  the 
sraotlce  of  their  owb  country ;  yet  they 
Slight  easily  have  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency of  local  experience  hy  the  for- 
mation of  a  CounoU  of  State,  consisting 
of  the  most  able  and  talented  of  the 
Greeks*     There  are  many  of  the  na- 
tives who,  notwithstandhig  thehr  har- 
ing^   proved  themselves  incapable  of 
holding  the  reins,  might  still  be  inva- 
luable as  channels  through  which  the 
xnoat  authentic  information  regarding 
the  state  of  the  country  might  be  ol^ 
tained,  and  whose  suggestions  might 
be  nseful  when  eontrolled  by  the  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  administration  possessed  by 
the  German  statesmen.    Their  influ- 
ence over  the  people  might  also  have 
proved  an  important  aid  in  the  eze* 
cution  of  some  of  the  bolder  measures 
necessary  for  the  tranquillity  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  establishment  of  Greece 
as  a  civilised  country,  and  the  remo- 
delling of  her  institutions,  already  ill 
commenced  by  the  first  Government, 
after  her  independence  was  under- 
taken by  the  Regency,  under  peculiariv 
favourable  auspices,  and  the  admim- 
stration,  both  before  and  after  the 
King's  nugority,has  ever  been  attend- 
ed by  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances.    It  is,  then,  warrantable  to 
ask  what  has  been  done  during  these 
five  years,  and  to  what  stage  in  the 
career  of  improvement  Greece  has  been 
brought  by  her  rulers  ? 

Several  hundred  travellers  annually 
have  visited  Greece,  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  result  of  the  measures 
.  taken  by  the  three  powers  to  insure 
her  progressive  civilization  is  but  little 
known  out  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  a  casual  tour  cannot  afford  a  suf- 
ficient Insight  into  her  actual  position 
to  enable  a  traveller  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  information,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  at  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  that  country  is 
greater  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
habit  of  unscrupulous  falsehood  which 
pervades  the  people,  and  leads  them  to 
answer  all  questionB  as  it  suits  them- 
selves individually,  and  to  colour  every 
subject  as  theur  own  private  interest 
dictates. 

Several  works  on  Greece  have  ap- 
peared lately,  but  notwithstanding  the 
decided  excellence  of  some  of  them, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  wished  for. 
It  is  not  here  intended  to  consider 
th^  merits  as  literary  produotionsi 


but  merely  to  point  out  a  few  errors 
that  have  crept  into  these  worksj  pro* 
baUy  from  the  incorrect  information 
their  authors  have  obtained  on  some 
subjects,  and  from  the  short  and  cur« 
sory  yiew  thejr  have  taken  of  the  coun« 
try.  Two  journals  of  short  tours 
have  been  published  by  Mr  Words- 
worth and  Mr  Giffard,  and  two  others 
of  lonp^er  residences  in  Greece  by  Mr 
Herve  and  Mr  Cochrane.  Of  these 
Mr  Giffard*s  book  is  decidedly  the  most 
useful  to  those  who  intend  visiting  the 
country,  and  considering  the  uiort 
stay  he  made,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  seen  so  much,  while 
the  agreeable,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, correct  description  he  gives  of 
what  he  has  seen  renders  it  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  little  work. 
The  high  classical  acquirements  of 
both  Mr  Giffard  and  Mr  Wordsworth 
also  enable  them  to  throw  some  new 
lights  on  the  many  disputed  localities 
of  ancient  Greece  which  add  a  power- 
ful attraction  to  antiquaries  and 
scholars,  but  which  prove  of  little  in- 
terest to  general  readers.  The  public 
curiosity  is  not  at  present  more  roused 
on  the  stttgect  of  Greek  antiquities 
than  it  was  beforo  the  eventful  ehange 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  existence 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  nation,  but  infor- 
mation is  generally  desired  on  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  this  change, 
Mr  Wordsworth  and  Mr  Giffard 
have  then  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  antiquities;  and  al- 
though Mr  Herve  and  Mr  Cochrane 
profess  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
manners  and.customs  of  the  Greekfly 
thero  exist  inaccuracies  and  imperfec- 
tions hi  their  descriptions  which  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  wrong  impression. 
Tiiese  may  have  arisen  from  the  mark- 
ed dislike  shown  by  the  people  to  ad- 
mit foreigners  as  spectators  of  the 
scenes  of  their  private  life,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  procuring  op- 
portunities of  judging'  of  the  exact 
state  of  society  in  dl  its  ranks.  This 
exdusiveness,  for  it  cannot  be  called 
shyness,  is  produced  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  fashions  of  modem 
society,  which,  however,  they  never 
would  avow ;  and  as  the  Greeks  ara 
most  keenly  alive  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  laughed  at,  their  pride  is  roused 
by  the  droad  of  appearing  ridiculous. 
Thus,  a  foreign  traveller  may  live  for 
months  In  a  Greek  town  with  the  sole 
olijeot  of  portraying  the  manners  of 
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its  inhabitantSy  and  yet  never  have  the 
means  of  siiiTejing  them.  The  total 
ignorance,  or»  as  in  Mr  Cochrane's 
case,  the  merely  partial  knowledge  of 
the  language,  most  also  lead  all  those 
writerSf  and  consequently  their  read- 
ers, into  frequent  errors,  which  are, 
howeyer,more  excusable  than  the  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  facts  in  the  work  of 
Mr  Henr^,  a  miniature-painter,  who 
resided  some  months  in  Napoli  before 
the  court  was  transferred  to  Athens. 

There  are  some  amusing  mistakes 
of  this  nature  in  all  these  works ;  Mr 
Cochrane,  for  instance,  describes  with 
poetic  enthusiasm,  probably  deriyed 
from  and  supported  by  his  yersion  of 
the  name,  the  <'  Angelos  Koipos,"  **  or 
Angelic  Garden.**  It  is  certainly  a 
yery  pretty  place,  but  it  neyer  aspired 
to  the  enjoyment  of  so  sublime  a  deno- 
mination, being  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  **  Ampelokoipoi,**  or  yine 
gardens,  from  the  words,  aftrixt,  a 
yineyard,  and  »MV«f,  a  garden. 

When  going  to  Keratia,  which,  by 
the  way,  be  says  is  Government  pro- 
perty, while  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  yillages  belong- 
ing to  the  peasantry  of  Attica,  and  its 
inhabitants  being  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  country  round  it,  this  author 
mentions  his  having  passed  a  small 
village  called  "  Kalybia ;"  his  know- 
ledge of  modem  Greek  has  been  here 
again  at  fault,  for  the  word  x«Xuj3rc" 
means  a  kind  of  hut  covered  with 
branches,  which  the  labourers  erect  in 
situations  where  their  fields  are  too  far 
distant  from  their  village  to  enable 
them  to  return  home  every  evening 
after  their  work,  and  as  they  only  tiU 
the  land  in  winter,  they  then  sleep  in 
these  huts,  which  they  abandon  in 
spring.  Thus  Mr  Cochrane  had  pro- 
bably asked  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
was  told  that  these  were  the  huts,  but 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  had  inserted  it  in  his  joumid 
as  a  name. 

Mr  Wordsworth  also  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  asked  a  shep- 
herd the  names  of  the  ruins  of  two 
Hellenic  cities  on  the  neighbouring 
hilb,  which  he  answered  were  **  xrC'ra* 
and  **  »fv^»(nT»**  (the  steep).  Now 
every  one  that  has  travelled  much  in 
Greece  must  have  remarked  that  the 
peasants  never  know  the  names  of  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  but  when  inter- 
rogated they^  always  call  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  ;«r  »«A.oiri>«/f  (the  columns), 
andevery  less  definite  remains,  a-a^^nw 


^^ayffr*  (ancieut  things) ;  tivrrfoR 
it  seems  probable  that  this  i^Hienl 
had  supposed  Mr  Wordsvonhvu 
asking  whether  he  was  on  the  rigii: 
road  to  the  next  town,  and  kid  la- 
twered,** MTvwM  its  rw  mnf^,**Qt^ri 
along  up  the  hill,"  a  comoKm  expr^ 
sion  of  the  Greek  peasiots.  It  j 
likewise  possible  that  the  shephd 
having  mentioned  the  existeoce  if 
ruins,  had  placed  the  accent  on  v- 
second  syllable  of  the  first  wwi  w. 
the  phrase  wonld  then  metn,  in  tj; 
patois  of  the  peasantry, ''it  lies oaii 
hill,**  and  that  the  two  words  hadib 
been  entered  in  the  learned  inf^) 
notes  as  the  names  of  the  rm.  ': 
is  diflicnlt  to  say  which  of  the»  is- 
terpretations  is  the  correct  one,  hat 
is  not  the  less  certain  that  no  shep- 
herd could  ever  tell  the  names  of  nii:> 
in  Greece,  the  more  soastbeyarciel- 
dom  Greeks,  being  genenll/  uiv^ 
of  Thrace  or  BCacedonia,  and  of  S-j- 
v onian  origin .  These  emigrant  t:  i 
the  Turkish  empire  are  called  '^  ^• 
cAoiV*  in  Greece,  as  they  are  ss^ 
sed  sometimes  to  bring  their  iioct* 
from  so  far  north  as  Wallachu,  hi- 
ing  it  more  profitable  to  sell  the  pn)-  | 
duce  in  Greece,  and  therefore  nip-  I 
ting  annually.  They  are  of  the  Giftf 
Church,  and  most  of  them  haie  lt;r^ 
to  speak  a  little  Greek,  thdr  ovn  k- 
guage  being  more  like  the  Rnsoas. 

Mr  Herv^,  too,;  whose  triyial  t 
scriptions  and  conodted  repetitioDsei 
his  own  soi-disant  wit  can  hanilf  es- 
title  his  work  to  the  same  comvierr 
tion  as  those  of  the  other  three  ts-- 
thors,  describes  the  admiratioDof  t^ 
beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie  A: 
mansperg  on  the  part  of  the  j(k%' 
Greeks  as  breaking  out  in  the  wrete& 
ed  pun  of  «/>Ai7o  sophie,'*  bat  this  as^ 
fortunately  does  not  mean  "I  ^^ 
Sophie,*'  but  "  I  kiss  Sophie f  ^^ 
expressing  an  active  and  not  a  passi^' 
admiration,  and  implylogalso  sm^- 
tie  reciprocity,  which,  considering  tbf 
alleged  frequency  of  this  Tolnnti? 
confidence,  might  perhaps  not  appttr 
so  witty  to  the  young  lady  herself  i' 
to  the  facetious  receiver,  or  morep 
bably  author  of  the  pun.  Most  of  Im 
anecdotes  are  of  die  same  nature  a 
this  brilliant  specimen,  and  when  tbtj^ 
are  innocent  of  the  graver  cha^  "j 
misstating  facts,  they  are  too  absu^ 
to  merit  so  much  attention  aserentte 
expression  of  censure  would  requif 
When  he  ignorantly  accounts  for "« 
smali  number  of  ycssda  vMch  m 
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the  Greek  navy  by  asserting  that  their 
whole  fleet  had  been  burnt  by  Mia- 
oulisy  it  is  necessary  to  correct  so 
great  an  exaggeration  by  stating  that 
the  gallant  old  Navarch  only  blew  up 
his  own  frigate  the  Hellas  when  he 
was  deserted  by  his  crew  and  found  it 
impossible  in  any  other  way  to  pre- 
vent the  Russians  from  taking,  posses- 
sion of  her ;  but  his  illustrations  of  the 
supposed  extraordinary  ugliness  of  the 
members  of  King  Otho's  Court,  by 
comparing  them  to  different  animals, 
such  as  bears,  poodles,  kangaroos,  and 
monkeys,  require  no  comment.  Mr 
Gitfard  and  Mr  Cochrane  give^an 
agreeable  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Greece, 
but  Mr  Herve,  if  he  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  them  at  all, 
seems  to  have  measured  them  by  a 
standard  equally  opposed  to  impar- 
tiality and  good  breeding.  Amongst 
other  gratuitous  specimens  of  scholar- 
ship given  by  the  latter  writer,  he 
mentions  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  found  "  under  the  founda- 
tions of  some  part  of  the  Acropolis," 
and  gravely  adds  that  it  must  be  of 
*'  immense  antiquity,'*  an  assertion  not 
easy  to  refute,  as  the  position  in  which 
this  wonderful  work  of  art  is  said  to 
have  been  found  would  certainly  in- 
dicate that  it  is  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  Its  existence,  there- 
fore, is  not  less  difficult  to  account  for 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  making, 
in  so  matter-of-fact  a  description,  a 
metaphorical  allusion  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Acropolis,  by  which  he 
compares  that  stupendous  mass  of 
rock  to  a  piece  of  mason-work.  The 
cause  of  this  blunder  probably  is,  that 
Mr  Herve  regards  Acropolis  and  Par' 
thenon  as  synonymous  terms. 

Mr  Giffard  does  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand modem  Greek,  but  he  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, in  which  there  are  some  mis- 
takes, arising,  doubtless,  from  the  in- 
correct information  he  had  obtained 
on  the  subject.  He  says,  for  instance, 
that  the  ancient  future  y^&-\,t  is  lost, 
and  that  the  ipodem  Greek  uses  the 
form  fl«A.ft»  y^i^n,  literally,  "  I  will 
write,'*  thus  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  simple  expression  of  futurity 
and  that  of  a  definite  wish.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  Greek  means  to  ex- 
press a  wish  when  he  says  ^ia*/  o^ff«t4«> 
and  the  simple  and  most  common  fu- 
ture is  ^a  y^a-^i,  merely  adding  the 
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monosyllable  ^a  in  the  same  way  as 
the  infinitive  is  formed  by  prefixing 
y«  to  the  ancient  future.  His  friend 
Mr  Johnstone  has  also  shown  the 
want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language  when  he  translates  Ru«x«f, 
the  modem  name  of  Platssa,  as  *'  the 
Place  of  Blood;*'  »v»y^u  means  simply 
a  circle. 

Such  mistakes  are,  however,  com- 
paratively innocent  when  weighed  ia 
the  same  scale  with  the  many  inaccu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people  almost  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  who  care  littio 
about  the  correct  translation  of  a  Greek 
word,  but  who  would  warmly  resent 
any  attempt  at  imposing  on  their  cre- 
dulity by  giving  a  false  colouring  or 
an  imperfect  view  of  the  peculiarities 
which  interest  them.  There  are  two 
ways  of  giving  an  imperfect  view  of  a 
subject,  and  they  are  both  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  Mr  Herv^ 
and  Mr  Cochrane  ;  the  former  finding 
nothing  more  remarkable  to  describe 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  peasantry  than  their  parading 
the  wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the 
bride  about  the  streets  all  day  ;  and  the 
latter  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
his  finding  a  bride  on  her  marriage- 
day  all  life  and  spirits,  with  her  lover 
at  her  elbow  urging  her  to  finish  the 
toilette  of  her  long  and  beautiful  hair 
which  she  was  then  arranging  before 
the  glass.  The  first  description  is  de- 
fective from  the  author's  seeing  too 
little,  and  the  second  from  his  seeing 
too  much.  It  must  of  course  be  true, 
as  it  is  asserted  by  Mr  Cochrane,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  as  such  should  not  be  held  up  as 
a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  Greek 

Feasants  on  such  occasions.  The 
ride  on  her  marriage-day  is  expected 
to  appear  <^uite  the  contrary  of  '*  all 
life  and  spirits  ;'*  sho  must  neither 
raise  her  eyes,  nor  cease  weeping  and 
sobbing,  and  it  would  be  considered 
exceedingly  indecorous  if  the  bride- 
groom caught  the  most  distant  glimpse 
of  her  before  going  to  church.  In 
fact,  they  are  supposed  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  before  the  altar. 

Mr  Cochrane*s  ideas  on  the  best 
mode  of  colonizing  Greece  are  de- 
cidedly somewhat  chimerical ;  he 
thinks  it  possible  for  200,000  emi- 
grants from  Western  Europe  to  set- 
tle there  annually,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  few  colonists  who  have  al- 
ready made  the  attempt  have  almost 
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b66tt  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
Jealousy  and  aversion  of  the  natives  to 
all  foreigners.  He  upholds  the  snpe* 
nor  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts  in  general  possessed  by  the  west- 
em  nations^  which  must  certainly  be 
allowed,  but  with  the  restriction  of 
their  system  being  only-  applicable 
to  their  own  climate,  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  best  Norfolk  or 
£ast  Lothian  farmer  would  succeed 
in  getting  so  much  out  of  the  land  as 
the  Greeks  do.  The  number  of  years 
which  would  therefore  pass  before  any 
foreign  colonists  could  acquire  the 
local  experience  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  nave  any  success,  would  con- 
sequently entail  on  them  a  series  of 
disappointments  and  hardships,  if  not 
positive  want,  which  few  endgi^ants 
nave  the  means  of  providing  ag^nst, 
and  would  probably  prove  so  dis- 
.  couraging  as  to  induce  them  to  aban- 
don the  undertakmg.  But  why  seek 
for  foreigners  at  all,  when  five  millions 
of  their  own  countrymen  only  require 
a  little  encouragement  to  exchange  a 
State  of  slavery  for  the  comparatively 
happy  condition  of  colonists  in  Greece,? 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  still  un- 
der the  Turkish  dynasty,  possess  a 
numerous  population  accustomed  to 
the  climate,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, of  the  same  religion  and  habits, 
and  whose  many  advantages  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the^  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  and  civilization 
of  emigrants  from  the  West. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr  Cochrane 
that  he  does  not  put  in  practice  his 
other  project,  that  of  buying  land  in 
Greece,  and  commencing  his  opera- 
tions by  establishing  a  priest  on  his 
property ;  for  many  examples  have 
proved  that  this  would  only  be  secu- 
ring all  the  profits  and  pilferings  to 
one  person,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  divided  among  the  cultivators, 
but  would  certainly  not  tend  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  pocket  of  the  pro- 
prietor. It  is  the  more  so  for  him,  as 
ne  would  appear  disposed  to  purchase 
a  property  in  Negropont,  which  is 
considered  a  most  unhealthy  island; 
and  the  few  spots  where  the  malaria 
is  less  malignant  have  already  been 
sold  by  the  Turks,  although  they  are 
seldom  so  fertile  as  the  lower  and  less 
healthy  plains.  In  Greece  it  has 
l^enerally  been  found  thai  where  there 
18  wood  and  water,  and  consequently 
more  valuable  land,  tho  climate  is  bad ; 
and  in  the  higher  and  more  open  situ- 
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ations,  where  tiiose  two  inpnttut  a. 
cessories  are  wanting,  agues  andferm 
are  less  prevalent,  but  b  sodb  pew. 
tions  it  Is  difficult  to  get  any  thing  ts 
grow.  His  advice  to  settlcn  Hki. 
ever,  generally  speakbg,  JniHclcai; 
and  although  there  are  some  entn 
in  his  daiOf  such  as  reconunending  t\ 
plain  between  Pentelicus  and  iber:. 
lage  of  Chalandri,  which  is  the  pr> 
party  of  the  monastery,  and  tberdcM 
not  to  be  bought,  his  suggesdom  u: 
prove  of  use  to  those  intending  to  1& 
come  Greek  landholders.  The  m  . 
ner  of  calculating  the  amount  of  p>ip;< 
lation  which  the  kingdom  of  Gn\  f 
could  support,  by  drawiag  a  pir... 
between  that  country  and  lreU2>j, . 
rather  dogmatical,  and  the  resii:  i« 
much  at  variance  with  (he  sapp<>:^ 
population  contained  within  the  fr.i> 
tiers  of  liberated  Hellas,  inclndii:^-: 
Cyclades,  in  the  most  brilliant  er.^:' 
ancient  Greek  history ;  the  !:■:•: 
being  two  millions  and  a  half,  ?'£. 
Mr  Cochrane  imagines  seven  milir: 
could  be  supported.  He  is  also  Tf?T 
much  mistaken  in  supposing  it  p^ 
sible  that  one-half  of  the  nsti^nt 
lands  could  ever  be  planted  with  vm, 
for  the  Greeks  are  very  partieulir ': 
their  choice  of  a  piece  of  land  is:  i 
vineyard,  and  justly  so,  as  it  can:  ' 
succeed  in  ever  j  situation.  Sock  er- 
rors must  render  all  his  calcukiji 
incorrect ;  and  his  scheme  of  coloisa- 
tion,  and  the  brilliant  revenue  vM^ 
he  anticipates  from  the  national  k4 
are  entirely  visionary.  Mr  Hmf 
asserts  that  the  Government  propenr 
is  in  a  state  of  total  unproduetiTesei!. 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  man?  ai*^ 
most  fertile  plains  are  carefuflj  cdi- 
vated  by  the  peasants,  who  pay  c«- 
fifth  of  the  produce  to  the  Trea?ffi; 
In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  truth  c^i 
this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  it  vil^ 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  takeaff* 
dium  between  the  glowing  colGun:^ 
of  Mr  Cochrane^s  picture  and  tte 
gloomy  forebodings  of  Mr  Herve. 

The  latter  writer  g^ves  a  most  in- 
correct account  of  the  financial  Jtjt? 
of  the  Greek  kingdom,  which  he  r^ 
presents  as  utter^r  hopeless  withoij 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  loans,  wbb 
must  end  in  placing  the  country  ins 
most  embarrassing  position.  Saen 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  conff- 
quences  of  so  ruinous  a  syetem;  but 
it  would  be  far  from  impossible,  or 
even  difficult,  to  avoid  it^though  the 
very  statesman  whom  Mr  Hem  »o 
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^*  warmly  eulogises  has  been  in  the 

^  habit  of  drawing  a  deficit  of  nearly 

^  half  the  expenditure  from  the  loan  so 

^  imprudenUy  intrusted  to  his  sole  eare 

^-  by  the  three  protecting  powers.    The 

■  >  army  alone  costs  about  as  much  as  the 

^  budgets  of  all  the  other  departments 

*  put  together;  and  the  great  propor- 

•  tion  of  it  being  German,  the  pay  of  all 
- '  the  Greeks  in  its  ranks  cannot  be 
-  more  than  that  of  the  Bavarians  in  the 
.  other  branches  of  the  service ;  an  Im- 
'  mense  saving  will>  therefore,  be  ac- 
complished bv  their  departure  fh>m 

:  Grecce>  which  seems  inevitable.  It 
^  may  be  said  that  their  places  wili  be 
filled  by  natives,  and  so  they  may ; 
but  the  exorbitant  rate  of  pay,  from 
that  of  the  Arch-chancellor  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  Germans  in  the  Greek 
service,  may  easily  be  discontinued. 
It  is  true  Uiat  until  the  expenditure 
can  be  established  on  a  more  econo- 
mical footing  the  revenues  of  the 
country  will  be  insufficient,  and  that 
it  appears  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to 
procure  the  payment  of  another  series 
of  the  loan  when  England  and  Russia 
both  require  secutity  that  two  directly 
opposite  lines  of  conduct  will  be  fol- 
lowed before  they  sanction  its  deli- 
very ;  yet  a  settled  and  more  national 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Government  cannot  fkil  to 
satisfy  the  one  and  silence  the  other, 
as  a  continued  refusal  of  the  Autocrat 
would  be  an  avowal  of  his  real  but 
secret  views  with  regard  to  Greece. 
In  the  mean- time  considerable  pro- 
gress is  making  towards  the  institution 
and  practice  of  a  more  prudent  nrin- 
ciple ;  and  since  the  removal  or  the 
Count  Armansperg  fh)m  the  adminis- 
tration many  advantageous  changes 
have  been  made.  The  revenues  are 
gradually  increasing  bv  the  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  the  national 
lands  ;  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
vineyards  and  currant  grounds  have 
been  planted — the  latter  being  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  exporta- 
tion— and  in  general  a  better  system 
of  farming  the  Government  property 
has  been  introduced,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  Treasury,  without  calculating 
the  less  advantageous  augmentation 
of  custom-house  duties  bv  the  in- 
creased importation  of  foreign  goods. 
In  one  instance  a  contract  has  been 
concluded  with  a  company  of  Liver- 
pool, which  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-y^ar 
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ibr  the  cement  of  the  island  of  San- 
torin>  which  had  never  befbre  paid 
two  hundred  to  the  nation,  mny 
simiUr  cases  prove  the  adoption  of  a 
more  active  system  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment. If,  then,  the  establishment 
were  placed  on  amore  economical  scale» 
which  would  not  be  difflcult«  the  two 
ends  might  be  made  to  meet.  Some 
steps  have  already  been  taken  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  important  ob- 
ject, such  as  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Arch-chancellor,  the  making  one 
ambassador  serve  for  the  two  courts 
of  the  Tuileries  and  St  James*s,  and 
one  person  do  the  duties  of  the  two 
offices  of  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Mar- 
shal of  the  Palace,  which  were  for- 
merly perfbrmed  by  a  Bavarian  Count 
and  a  Baron,  but  now  confided  to  a 
Greek.  Several  other  such  reductions 
have  taken  place,  which  augur  a  more 
prudent  system.  The  number  of  Ba- 
varians supported  by  Greece  is  dimi- 
nishing didly;  and  when  thehr  dead 
weight  shall  have  totally  ceased  to 
overwhelm  the  Greek  budgets,  it  will 
not  be  found  difficult  to  make  the 
revenues  meet  the  expenditure.— 
Therefore  Mr  Herv6*s  condolences 
and  lamentations  over  the  fliture  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  Greece  are 
altogether  superfluous. 

Among  other  misrepresentations  in 
his  work  there  is  a  new  and  most  flat- 
tering view  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
hospodar  of^Wallachia,  now  residing 
in  Greece,  who,  it  is  well  known,  ap- 
propriated the  revenues  of  his  pro- 
vince and  fled  with  them  across  the 
Austrian  frontier.  This  flight  Mr 
Herv§  states  to  have  taken  place  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
which,  he  says,  the  hospodar  depre- 
cated from  policy,  but  secretiy  encou- 
raged until  ne  had  matured  his  scheme 
of  carrying  olF  the  spoils  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  Treasury,  while  history  proves 
that  he  crossed  tike  frontier  three  years 
before  the  rebellion  commenced.  His 
champion  attributes  this  equivocal  step 
to  a  laudable  wish  to  assist  the  revoU 
of  the  Greeks,  and  asserts  that  he  posi- 
tively supplied  large  sums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  war.  This  is  ulterlj 
without  foundation,  for  the  Prince  li- 
ved quietiy  in  Italy  and  France  until 
the  Revolution  was  over,  without  trou- 
bling his  head  about  it,  far  less  trans- 
ferring to  the  Greeks  any  part  of  his 
iU-gotten  wealth ;  and  the  old  gentie- 
man*s  Philhellenism  is  as  doubtful  as 
the  real  motives  of  his  flight  ard  hotO' 
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rioos,  being  the  fear  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  near  relative  who  was  hu  rival  in 
Turkish  favour.  In  fact  his  successor 
reigned  in  peace  for  some  years  before 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by 
Alexander  Ypsilanti.  On  this,  again, 
he  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  writes,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  Revolution  in  Wallachia, 
which  caused,  he  says,  his  lingering 
death  in  an  Austrian  prbon,  the  gal- 
lant Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  fought 
in  Greece  and  died  of  consumjption 
ten  years  afterwards  at  the  Najpoli  di  Ro- 
mania. And  all  this  jumble  of  nonsense 
happened,  according  to  tlus  accurate 
historian,  some  years  before  the  flight 
of  the  ex-hospodar,  while  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  whom  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
means,  and  a  very  diflferent  person 
from  his  brother  Demetrius,  passed 
the  Austrian  frontier  more  than  three 
years  after  it.  This  ex-hospodar  is 
probably  the  same  whom  Mr  Giffard 
saw  in  a  ball-room  at  Athens,  and 
confounded  with  the  Spartan  Prince 
Mavromichalis  ;  but  his  short  stay  in 
the  country  will  easily  excuse  such 
slight  mistakes,  and  the  verv  modest 
and  gentlemanlike  style  of  his  work 
will  more  than  counterbalance  them. 

Mr  Horv^  and  Mr  Cochrane  both 
dwell  on  the  popularity  of  the  Count 
Armansperg  in  Greece,  and  if  they 
were  not  themselves  deceived  in  this 
respect,  which  is  hardly  possible,  con- 
sidering the  notoriety  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Greeks  towards  him,  this  is  the 
most  glaring  piece  of  false  colouring 
that  ever  existed ;  for  the  expression  of 
detestation,  inspired  by  his  despotic 
measures,  and  contempt,  when  his  want 
of  ability  and  energy  became  conspi- 
cuous, was  loudly  repeated  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  therefore  strange  that 
these  two  writers  should  have  remain- 
ed in  ignorance  of  a  feeling  so  pub- 
licly manifested,  and  still  more  so  that 
they  should  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Countess  and  her  daughters 
were  liked,  or  even  tolerated  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  had 
the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  that  time,  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Arch- Chancellor  was,  if 
not  solely  caused,  at  least  considerably 
accelerated,  by  the  overbearing  and 
repulsive  manners  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  This  was  what  was  most 
galling  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  bit- 
terly resented  the  humiliating  treat- 
ment experienced  by  their  wives  at 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  was  sup- 
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ported  by  their  funds,  and  w^  em- 
ployed  the  exorbitant  pay  reeesved  br 
her  husband  in  eyery  way  she  tboi^ 
was  calculated  to  hurt  their  pods.  A 
thousand  instances  might  he  died  k 
which  the  Counteas  Armansperg  be- 
bavedwith  the  most  insulting  l^sip. 
tiness  and  want  of  feeling  towards  iif 
most  respected  ladies  in  Greece ;  c 
with  the  sole  exception  of  her  e^* 
daughter,  the  unfoitanate  Madi^' 
Louise  Cantacuzene,  whose  death  cki- 
sed  universal  regret,  the  whole'Cu^.; 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  w'ik  kr. 
ings  of  the  most  bitter  hatred.  Tli 
misrepresentation  is  the  more  ei^i- 
ordinary  on  the  part  of  Mr  Herre.  «• 
there  are  so  few  persons  in  Gretrt 
whom  he  favours  with  his  approbs^i: 
and  his  whole  book,  from  begimiiB^k 
end,  is  filled  with  tiie  most  lU-oaxscu 
pieces  of  scandal,  many  of  them  £>.- 
coming  the  most  generally  esUx&ti 
characters  in  Greece. 

The  causes  of  the  rec^all  of  Mxe^t 
and  Abel,  the  two  members  of  tie  Hs 
gency  who  were  opposed  to  their  Prr- 
sident,  and  of  the  consequent  triGup: 
of  the  latter,  ar6  strangely  diatorir: 
in  this  work,  being-  represented  as  li- 
ving been  produced  by  a  petty  jea- 
lousy supposed  to  exi^t  betweni  l- 
wives  of  the  Reg-ents  and  the  Baf.- 
rian  charg6-d*afiaires«  while  it  h  v.. 
known  that  the  Count  Armamp^fc* 
feared  that  the  more  judicious  sod  t:- 
llghtened  suggestions  of  his  coUesg-^- 
might  interfere  with  his  projected  hv 
nopoly  of  power  when  the  King'f  Si- 
jonty  would  dissolve  the  Regency.  Tj 
warm  and  active  support  he  receiT?J 
from  the  British  Minister  resident  l: 
the  Court  of  King  Otho  encoanfiii 
liim  to  attempt  to  have  his  oppoucb 
removed  from  Greece,  and  repbori 
by  a  person  who  only  rivalled  La 
in  insignificance.  His  success  v^^ 
also  secured  by  the  same  powerful  ir- 
fluence.  The  conduct  of  the  Biiti^b 
Secretary  of  Legation  during  this 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  likerle 
unfairly  stated,  for  the  embarrassiDf 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  involnnttrilj 
placed  explains  it  satisfactorily,  al- 
though it  cannot  account  for  his  betsg 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  situation. 

A  member  of  the  Regency  had  id- 
formed  him  that  he  woidd  disclose  to 
htm  a  secret  of  great  importance  to 
the  joint  interests  of  Greece  and  Eng- 
land, provided  ho  would  pledge  iu3 
word  of  honour  not  to  reveal  it  to 
the  British  Minister  in  Greece,  or  the 
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Ambassador  at  Constantinople^  thus^ 
leaving  him  no  channel  through  which' 
he  might  communicate  it  to  his  Go- 
vernment. Hewas>  therefore,  obliged 
either  to  refuse  to  listen  to  a  disclo- 
sure which  was  said  to  be  so  import- 
ant, and  which  might  injure  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country  if  it  were  not  made 
known>  or,  having  received  the  infor- 
mation, to  convey  it  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  immediate  superiors,  and 
thus  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  form, 
contrary  to  all  established  rules  of  di- 
plomacy. The  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion preferred  the  latter  alternative, 
and  having  intimated  his  determina- 
tion, and  bound  himself  to  conceal  the 
whole  affair,  he  received  the  promised 
communication  from  the  member  of 
the  Regency,  and  forwarded  it  direct- 
ly to  his  Government.  It  consisted 
of  a  statement  of  the  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  British  Minister  in  giving  his 
unqualified  support  to  the  Count  Ar- 
mansperg,  and  of  its  probably  fatal  ef- 
fects on  the  welfare  of  Greece  and 
the  popularity  and  influence  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  done  in  the  hope  that 
the  Minister  would  be  recalled,  and 
that  the  loss  to  the  President  of  his 
most  powerful  partisan  would  insure 
his  fall ;  but  the  Count  .and  his  friend 
the  British  Minister  were  not  idle, 
and  their  well-known  and  well-tried 
abilities  for  intrigue  and  chicane 
ultimately  prevailed.  Maurer  and 
Abel  were  recalled,  and  their  innocent 
victim,  Mr  Parish,  was  removed  from 
his  situation. 

King  Otho  was  carefully  kept  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  this  keen  com- 
petition ;  and  indeed,  both  before  and 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  his 
Majesty  played  a  most  pitiful  part  in 
the  politics  of  his  kingdom.  It  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  unjust  and 
illegal  attempts  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Administration;  but 
certainly  the  general  opinion  was  that 
bis  talents  were  far  from  being  bril- 
liant or  conspicuous.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  triumphal  arch  was  rai- 
sed for  his  Majesty  to  pass  under,  on 
which  a  large  crown  of  laurel  branches 
was  placed  above  his  initial  letter  O, 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  it,  asking,  ^'  Qu'est 
ce  que  signifie  ce  zero,  qui  porte  la 
couronne  ?  " 

This  bon  mot  was  attributed  to  a  ce- 
lebrated young  Irish  peer  who  was 


then  visiting  Greece  in  his  yacht ;  but 
whoever  said  it  the  truth  of  the  insi- 
nuation was  felt  by  all  who  heard  it, 
and  some  were  bold  enough  to  laugh 
aloud,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 

If  not  remarkably  clevtr,  the  King 
is,  at  least,  as  well  disposed  towards  h& 
subjects  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be, 
and  his  uniform  kindness  has  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  Greeks  were  pre- 
pared to  bestow  on  him  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  even  before  they 
had  seen  him,  and  during  the  five 
years  he  has  been  in  Greece  he  has 
done  nothing  which  would  tend  to  di- 
minish their  loyalty ;  they  therefore 
still  feel  for  him  the  warmest  affection 
and  respect,  although  they  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  does  not  possess 
the  highest  talents.  They  are  flat- 
tered by  seeing  on  their  throne  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  long  established  royal 
families  of  Europe,  and  they  are  the 
more  confident  in  his  good  intentions 
towards  them  when  thev  recollect  that 
he  is  the  son  of  so  (ustinguished  a 
Philhellene  as  King  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
who  assisted  their  efforts  for  freedom 
in  every  way,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  acknowledge  them  as  an  indepen- 
dent people.  Otho*s  education  was 
perhaps  not  the  best  calculated  to  fit 
him  for  the  sceptre  of  a  nation  so  dif- 
ficult to  rule,  having  been  intended  to 
wear  the  cassock  of  the  priests  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  although  his 
royal  father  is  said  to  have  entertained 
hopes  of  seeing  him  fill  the  papal 
chair,  yet  his  studies  were  restricted 
to  purely  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Thus 
it  mav  easily  be  understood  how  great 
the  change  of  sphere  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  young  monarch,  and 
how  unfitted  he  must  have  felt  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  unexpected 
position.  He  has  even  retained  in  his 
outward  appearance  and  manners 
some  resemblance  to  the  seminarutee 
or  young  men  brought  up  for  his  for- 
mer destination,  but  though  not  decid- 
edly handsome,  he  has  an  agreeable 
expression  of  countenance  which  pre- 

?ossesses  strangers  in  his  favour.  Mr 
lerve  gives  a  most  ungracious  de- 
scription of  King  Otho's  person,  com- 
paring him  to  a  grocer's  apprentice, 
and  thus  offering  a  double  proof  of  his 
bad  taste ;  first,  in  his  judgment  of  his 
Majesty's  appearance,  and  secondly^ 
in  his  choice  of  a  simile. 
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The  banquet  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Poel,  by  313  members  of  the  HoaM 
of  Commons,  in  testimony  of  their 
full  approbation  of  hh  conduct  and 
firm  reliance  on  his  character,  is  in<* 
disputably,  as  he  has  himself  express* 
ed  it,  *'  unparalleled  in  the  political 
annals  of  the  country." 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence to  a  public  man,  it  is  an  honour 
without  precedent,  and  of  the  high- 
est kind.  To  receive  this  meed  of 
praise  from  so  many  that  are  them- 
selves most  praiseworthy,  to  be  called 
to  this  high  distinction  by  so  many 
that  are  themselves  most  distinguish- 
ed, Is  In  Itself  gratifying  and  valu- 
able In  no  common  degree.  But  oh 
this  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
guest,  not  merely  of  private  Indivi- 
duals, but  of  those  who  have  been 
deputed  to  express  the  political  opi- 
nions of  millions  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. The  hosts  who  entertained 
him  at  this  feast  were  those  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  Pariia- 
mentary  interests  of  the  Conservative 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain,  the 
most  flourishing,  enlightened,  and 
loyal  portions  of  the  coipmunltv. 
Within  that  banquet-hall,  it  may  be 
said,  there  were  assembled  to  do  Mm 
honour,  through  their  representatives, 
a  majority  of  the  English  nation, 
united  with  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churchmen  of 
Scotland.  A  vast  preponderance  of 
the  various  great  Interests  of  the 
country  were  there  virtually  met  to 
proclaim  and  point  out  this  man 
as  their  guardian  and  guide,  whose 
wisdom  and  energy  are  to  protect 
them  f^om  threatened  danger,  and 
to  lead  them  back  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. In  this  lignt,  the  honour 
bestowed  acquires  an  Inestimable 
value,  above  all  that  the  favouritism 
of  princes  or  the  caprice  of  the  popu- 
lace can  bestow.  Next,  Indeed,  to 
that  self-approvuig  hour,  which  out- 
weighs all  other  praise,  but  which 
receives  its  best  confirmation  f^om 
the  sanction  of  the  enlightened  and 
reflecting,  this  unexampled  and  most 
significant  expression  of  public  ae- 


ration and  ap[ 
with  It  the  highest  reward  and  Ik 
most  delightful  gratlile&tio&  M  i 
statesman  can  earn  or  enjoy. 

As  a  manifbstatlon  of  party  iton^ 
the  display  is  equally  unrifalled.  it 
no  previous  time  in  tiie  history  of  tik 
country  could  there  haire  been  ediett- 
ed  a  body  of  Parliamentary  ^Ko€^ 
posed  to  the  exMfaig  GotenittirtK 
strong  hi  numbers,  in  talent?,  aoda 
Influence,  possessing  so  laffe  a  ika 
of  national  sympathy  and  roped,!! 
firmly  united  in  sentuaent  on  t&p 
vital  questions  of  the  age,  flo  cabV 
resolute  In  thtdr  purpose,  and  so  & 
exceptiottably  honourabte  in  tbfr 
conduct.  Never,  indeed,  before  ts 
there  seen  an  OpnositloB  by  iboR 
aseeudeticy  in  skill  and  sten^  k 
country  was  governed  and  die  cos- 
stltutlon  preserved,  in  defiance  of  ew- 
mlea  In  the  very  camp  of  the  Go- 
vemtnent  itself.  Never  was  tbew  a 
Opposition  so  IbrmSdable,  fm^ 
power  it  possessed,  or  so  c&md^ 
able,  fh)m  the  manner  hi  whicbiD 
power  Was  Wielded  5  so  well  aWe  tr 
crush  their  adversaries  by  facti® 
measures,  and  yet  so  £ree  from  a  far 
tious  spirit  •  so  stronglv  tempted  t: 
abuse  their  position,  and  yet  so  wt 
pulously  careful  .to  repudiate  tW} 
tnlschievous  end«  and  every  debased 
means. 

If  we  could  find  a  tnan  dinsted  1/ 
prejudice  who  would  consider  the  ir 
ray  of  moral  and  inteliectnal  stiwg^ 
presented  at  this  banquet,  and  c&t 
pare  it  with  the  utmost  that  bii  iou- 
glnatlon  could  picture  as  possible  (a 
the  other  side,  can  there  he  a  W 
as  to  his  determination  on  tlie  qoEf 
tlofi  which  of  these  two  parties  b 
the  better  fitted  to  rule  a  great  nt 
tion  ?  If  we  could  for  a  moiKiit 
place  oUr  most  inveterate  omm^ 
in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  and  compel 
them  to  reveal  their  secret  cooTictioiLS 
might  we  not  with  equal  secant! 
await  their  verdict  ?  T^  the  con>P<^ 
titers  by  what  standaid  yon  will)  bj 
their  possession  of  external  ad^tf- 
tages  or  personal  qualificatioitt)  of 
the  measure  of  rank,  wealthi  and  pr^ 
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gpeiityi  or  of  leamiAg^  talent^  and 
virtue^  is  there  rootn  for  hesitation  aS 
to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
ConserTative  party  over  their  oppo- 
ncnts  ?  Weigh  and  sift  them  in  every 
possible  manner^  test  them  by  every 
tottclistone  of  merit,  examine  them 
man  with  man,  and  mind  wit]i  mind, 
and  is  there  a  soul  so  senseless,  an 
eye  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that 
the  one  paHv  as  far  excels  the  other 
ais  things  fiur,  honourable,  and  ex- 
alted excel  those  that  are  vile,  sor- 
did,  and  contemptible.  What  lover 
of  moral  excellence  can  fkil  to  see 
on  the  one  side  the  congenial  com- 
panions of  his  principles  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  on  the  other  the  invete- 
rate antagonists  of  all  that  he  cherishes 
and  reveres  ?  What  man  of  taste  or 
erudition  does  not  perceive  that  the 
choice  lies  between  the  ascendency  of 
refinement,  cultivation,  and  solid  ac- 
quirements, on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  superficial  petulance,  ignorance, 
and  barbarism  on  the  other  ?  What 
man  of  Judgment  and  prudence,  look- 
ing  to  the  stake  of  the  respective  par- 
ties in  the  country,  or  to  their  skill 
and  sagacity  in  business,  can  doubt  to 
-which  of  them  the  management  of  af- 
fi^s  may  be  intrusted  with  the  stronger 
assurance  of  patriotic  intentions  and 
practical  success?  What  cool  and 
experienced  observer  who  contem- 
plates the  wide  basis  on  which  this 
great  Conservative  party  is  construct- 
ed, the  firm  cement  oy  which  its  parts 
are  held  together,  the  hands  that  are 
helping  on  the  work,  and  the  progress 
witn  which  It  is  advancing,  can  hesitate 
to  foretell  that  it  is  destined  soon  to 
overtop  its  ephemeral  rival,  and  to  rear 
its  head  in  unshaken  stability,  when 
the  other  is  laid  in  ruins  and  trampled 
in  the  dust. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  little  that  the 
situation-of  matters  were  reversed; 
that  the  Whigs  had  held  a  festival 
such  as  that  which  has  been  given 
to  Peel,  and  that  the  Conservatives 
were  retained  in  power  by  such  slen- 
der mfgorities,  composed  of  such 
shameful  or  shabby  materials  as  the 

? resent  Ministers  have  to  boast  of. 
8  any  body  ignorant  what,  in  such  a 
case«  would  have  been  said  by~th8m  ? 
What  pufilngs  and  blowings,  what 
trumpetmgs  and  tirades  would  have 
been  heard  from  that  party  in  every 
quarter  and  on  every  Occasion  ?  What 
laudation  of  theipselves,  what  scorn  of 


their  opponents  j  what  disparagement 
of  tne  triumphs  of  place  and  power ; 
what  exultation  in  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  an  enlightened  Opposition  • 
what  lamentations  of  popular  delusion ; 
what  denunciations  of  official  influences 
and  corrupt  compromises!  If  any  one 
has  a  faint  idea  of  the  endless  iteration 
and  ceaseless  pertinacity  with  which 
these  topics  Would  have  been  urged 
by  the  Ministerial  Whigs,  he  must 
be  ignorant  or  have  fbrgotten  what 
these  men  were  in  other  times,  and 
how  extravagantly  they  magnified  that 
share  of  cleverness  and  character  which 
had  not  then  departed  from  them. 

Even  now  we  venture  to  divine 
that,  with  all  their  self-complacency 
and  love  of  place,  they  view  with 
rankling  env/ the  position  of  their 
opponents.  We  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  Lord  John  liimseif  Would  not  gladly 
dash  down  the  seals,  which  are  put  in 
mockery  in  his  hands,  and  relinquish  all 
the  pride  and  patronage  of  the  Home 
Office,  with  his  literary  reputation  to 
boot,  if  he  could  exchange  them  for 
the  cordial  esteem  and  ungrudging 
admiration  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  honourable,  sincere,  and  enlight- 
ened men  on  the  g^eat  statesman  of 
whom  he  presumes  to  consider  himself 
the  rival.  With  what  mortification 
must  he  turn  his  glance  to  his  own 
ranks,  and  see  who  they  are  that 
compose  them ;  see  that  he  owes  his 
place  to  the  fomenters  of  sedition  at 
home  and  rebellion  abroad;  to  tliose 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  break- 
bg  the  laws  they  are  allowed  to  make ; 
to  men  without  the  feelings,  the  edu- 
cation, or  the  manners  of  gentlemen ; 
to  social  outcasts,  whose  support  is  dis- 
grace, and  whose  touch  is  contagion : 
and  to  think  that  even  by  these  per- 
sons he  is  only  tolerated  for  a  time, 
in  the  hope  that  they  can  work  with 
him  as  a  tool,  or  squeeze  liim  as  a 
sponge. 

We  have,  however,  pursued  unne- 
cessarily a  discussion  which  admits  of 
no  dispute.  We  have  been  expatia- 
ing  on  a  proposition  which  to  be 
adopted  needs  only  to  be  announced. 
We  proceed  to  the  more  fitting  task 
which  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves,  of 
embodying  in  our  pages  some  extracts 
from  the  admirable  speeches  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  interspersed  with 
such  observations  as  we  are  impelled 
to  make  by  our  feelings  of  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  tribute  tiins  paid  to 
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onQ  whom  we  love  and  honour,  and  of 
high  satisfaction  at  so  strong  a  muster 
of  that  Conservative  force  which  is 
destined  to  save  the  constitution  of  our 
country  from  revolution,  and  her  pros- 
perity from  decline. 

Three  hundred  and  three  members, 
we  believe,  attended  the  dinner,  the 
remaining  ten  being  detained  by  ill- 
ness, domestic  affliction,  or  similar 
causes.  The  chair  was  filled  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  a  man  deserved- 
ly dear  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  England,  and  appropriately 
put  forward  at  this  time  as  represent- 
ing that  great  interest  on  which  the 
national  character  and  prosperity  so 
essentially  depend,  and  which  for  that 
reason  seems  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  revolutionary  faction.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chidrman  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
a  strain  of  warm  and  friendly  elo- 
quence. 

"  In  the  whole  of  his  public  career 
he  was  sure  his  right  honourable  friend 
never  experienced  so  much  pride,  plea- 
sure, and  gratification  as  he  did  at  this 
moment,  the  guest  of  313  Conserva- 
tive members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (cheers).  A  body  of  gentlemen, 
perhaps  the  most  influential  in  the 
country,  united  heart  and  hand  in 
support  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
and  anxious  to  evince  their  cordial 
approval  of  his  public  conduct  (loud 
cheers),  had  invited  him  to-day  as 
their  guest,  to  receive  publicly  at  their 
hands  t/iefuU,  unanimous,  andenihusi- 
astic  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  Par- 
Kament  and  elsewhere  (loud  cheers). 
His  right  honourable  friend  held  the 
high  and  distinguished  position  of  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  party  more  power- 
ful than  ever  was  known  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  an  Opposition 
to  the  existing  Administration  (cheers) 
—powerful,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  keep  in  check  the  Admi- 
nistration, and  prove  to  them,  that  al- 
though not  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
they  could  only  pass  such  measures  as 
he  thought  conducive  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  (cheers).'* 

Adverting  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  re- 
cent tenure  and  resignation  of  office. 
Lord  Chandos  observed,  that "  in  their 
opinion,  and  he  believed  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  no  man  ever  resigned 
the  helm  of  power  with  greater  honour 
Qr  enjoying  more  the   confidence  of 


the  natian  than  hsM  rigki  hsmmvfl 

friend  (loud  cheers) It  conid  aot  U 

long  before,  with  the  extnordjar 
power  and  confideoce  which  had  W 
reposed  in  him  by  the  conDtiy,  Le 
would  again  be  placed  in  theprv.: 
•  situation  of  Prime  Minister  of  £:;■ 
land  (loud  cheers).  Then  the  Uut. 
etatesmarUike  measures  wchich  U  '  - 
pr^ared  as  Minister  tfftkelattk 
would  be  carried  into  ^eet,  aadroL.-- 
him  one  of  the  most  popular,  &»  ^ 
was  the  most  honest  €xnd  best  oJXik. 
sters,  that  ever  ruled  over  this  c&n£7 
(loud  cheers) .  Bat  he  would  not  ha^ 
stand  between  them  and  his  rigbih^ 
nourable  friend ;  at  the  same  tic< .' 
must,  as  their  organ*  again  eipr^^ 
the  united  and  unanimous  fedw  ' 
confidence  which  the  ConservatiT«  - 
the  Hou:ie  of  Cooimons  reposed  12  L^ 
right  honourable  friend  to  further  L< 
views  and  objects  (cheers).  In  .-j- 
porting  him,  he  was  confident  tiv 
would  be  led  to  victory  (cheers',  c*- 
sulting  on  all  occasions  what  teas  >rf 
fitted  to  maintain  the  security  oj  "t 
throne  and  promote  the  real  iMkr- 
of  the  country.  For  his  own  part,  wn 
the  most  fervent  feelings*  and  he  t^> 
sure  he  spoke  their  sentiments  alio, .: 
regard  for  the  individual  publidj  <u 

Erivately,  personally  and  poiiuealij, 
0  begged  to  give  '  the  he^th  of  lj 
Ri^ht  Honourable  Sir  Robert  P^. 
and  may  he  long  enjoy  life  a^d  bp- 
piness,  and  rule  over  this  country  a  i 
Minister,* — (The  toast  was  dnn* 
with  nine  distinct  and  most  besry 
rounds  of  cheers,  the  ladies  in  die  ^l- 
leries  joining  in  the  complimcot  tr 
waving  their  handkerchiefs)." 

The  first  part  of  Sir  Robert  Pea^ 
reply  expresses  the  feelings  of  grat 
fication  which  must  have  been  expen- 
enced  by  any  one  prizing  the  makcC 
and  deliberate  approbation  of  his  frl- 
low-men,  and  capable  of  estimating  h> 
character  and  worth  in  tbe^resent  is> 
stance. 

^'  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  presenting  lik- 
self,  was  received  with  renewed  shouD 
of  applause,  loud  and  long-contbued 
When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the 
right  honourable  Baronet  said, — I  as 
deeply  grateful  for  the  motives  wL^ci 
haye  influenced  you  in  paying  to  me 
this  mark  of  respect,  miparalieled  b 
the  political  annals  of  this  couotn 
(cheers),  and  for  the  correspondlnr 
feelings  with  which  you  have  just  re- 
ceived  the  proposition  of  my  noble 
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friend.  I  wish  I  had  any  command 
over  language,  at  least  over  appropri- 
ate and  befitting  language,  to  convey 
to  you  the  sensations  which,  as  you 
must  perceive,  almost  overpower  me 
(loud  cheers).  But  I  feel  it  infinitely 
better  to  appeal  to  your  own  feelings 
to  form  an  estimate  of  .the  state  of  my 

xnind to  the  consciousness  of  each  of 

you,  that  were  you  placed  in  my  pre- 
sent  situation  you  would  rather  re- 
main perfectiy  silent,  than  try  to  ex- 
press your  gratitude  in  any  of  the  trite 
and  exhausted  forms  of  complimentary 
acknowledgment  (cheers).   You  have 
conferred  upon  me  the  highest  reward 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  a  public 
man  who  does  aspire  to  distinction, 
but  to  that  distinction  alone  which  is 
founded  upon  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  inteUigent  and   enlightened    men 
youd  cheers),  who  is  ambitious    of 
power,  but  of  that  power  which^  ha- 
ving its  roots  in  such  esteem  and  con* 
/idence,  adds  life  and  vigour  to  the 
authority  which  is  derioedfrom  office, 
and  does  not  wither  and  decay  when 
official    authority    is    extinct    (loud 
cheers).     You  have  also   proved   to 
me  and  to  others  that  there  are  other 
bonds  of  connexion— that  there  are 
other  sympathies  which  unite  us,  be- 
sides the  cold  concurrence  in  political 
sentiments  (loud  cheers) ;  you  have 
proved  that  those  who  are  treading 
the  rugged  and  laborious  path  that 
leads  to  political  eminence  naav  have 
their  way  cheered  by  the  cordial  voice 
of  friendship,  and  by  the  approvals  of 
'personal    attachment    and    opinion 
(cheers)." 

Dismissing  these  more  private  and 
personal  points,  he  then  proceeds,  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  most  interesting 
to  all  lovers  of  their  country,  to  avow 
the  satisfaction  which  the  meeting  af- 
forded him,  as  indicating  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  great  and  patriotic  object, 
to  which  his  mind  has  been  directed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  in  which  he  perceived  the  only 
means  of  doing  justice  to  the  support- 
ers of  that  measure  as  well  as  to  its 
opponents,  and  of  securing  at  once  its 
legitimate  objects  and  averting  its  evil 
consequences. 

«  By  this  meeting  you  have  done 
much  more  to  my  satisfaction — you 
have  given  a  public  demonstration  that 
the  great  object  to  which  for  some  years 
past  my  exertions  have  been  mainly 
directed  has  been  ^ompletefy  accom- 
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plished.  My  object  for  some  years 
past — ^that  for  which  1  have  chiefly 
laboured,  has  been  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  A  GREAT  PARTY  (chCCrs),  which, 

existing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
deriving  its  strength  from  the  popular 
will,  should  diminish  the  risk  and  dead- 
en the  shock  of  collisions  between  the 
two  deliberative  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature (loud  cheers),  which  should  be 
enabled  to  check  the  too  impatient 
eagerness  of  the  well-intentioned  for 
hasty  and  precipitate  changes  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  country 
(cheers),  and  say  with  a  voice  of  au- 
thority to  the  restiess  spirit  of  revo- 
lutionary encroachment,  *  Here  are 
the  bounds  by  which  thy  vibrations 
shall  be  stayed'  (loud  cheers).     1  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  rorming  that  party  from  the  period 
that  the  great  change  was  made  in  the 
representative  system  of  this  country ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  those  who 
were  the  most  convinced  of  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  that  change,  who  saw 
the  absolute  necessity  for  it  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion — 1  am  confident  they  would 
now  admit,  because  1  heard  them  ad- 
mit at  the  time,  that  though  a  neces- 
sary, still  it  was  a  fearful  experiment 
—(cheers) — ^that  there  was  danger  lest 
the  great  shock  which  was  necessarily 
given  to  prescriptive  authority  might 
precipitate  us  into  irrational  courses 
(loud  cheers).     I  knew  that  those 
who,  with  perfectly  good  intentions, 
supported  that  measure,  too  sanguine 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  perfection, 
which  is  unattainable,  might  be  urged 
on  too  hastily ;   there  was  risk  that 
those  who  had  lately  become  possessed 
of  new  power  might  think  that  power 
was  useless  if  it  were  permitted  to  re- 
main dormant,  and  not  brought  into 
constant  and  daily  display  (cheers); 
and  that  conviction  led  me  to  feel  that 
it  was  necessary,  by  moderation,  by 
patience,  by  assuming  a  defensive  at- 
titude, by  the  rejection  of  the  old  tactics 
of  party — suited  to  other  times,  and 
justifiable  in  other    circumstances — 
that  it  was  desirable  at  that  time  to 
attempt  to  form  a  party  whose  bond 
of  connexion  should  be  the  maintenance 
ofthat  measure  of  reform  (cheers),  but 
the  determination  to  resist  further  con- 
stitutional changes  having  a  tendency 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  a  mixed  go* 
vemment,^* 
Thi9  dechgration  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
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purposes  and  plass  carries  with  it  a 
grave  but  gentle  rebuke  to  the  Tiews  and 
anticipations  of  some  of  ourselves^  the 
humblermembers  of  hia  party.  While 
dismay  was  spread  among  our  ranka* 
while  many  said  and  more  belieyed  that 
the  stability  of  the  constitution  was  ir- 
reparably destroyed,  it  is  his  praise  aos 
desperasse  de  republica.  Even  in  the 
moment  of  disaster  and  defeat,  it  was 
already  the  sAbject  of  his  thoughts 
how  the  Conservative  forces  might  be 
re-assembled  and  recruited,  and  the 
battle  once  more  fought  on  the  most 
favourable  field  that  was  left  to  them. 
While  others  were  exclusively  looking 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  only 
bulwark  that  remained  agunst  the 
flood  of  democracy,  it  is  his  merit 
to  have  adopted  the  scheme  of  re- 
constructing, upon  new  ground  and 
on  a  wider  foundation^  a  gfreat  Conser- 
vative party  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
which  if  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  repel 
the  inundation,  might  at  least  break  Its 
force  and  weaken  its  pressure  on  the 
inner  embankments.  The  spirit  of 
faith  and  foresight  in  which  this  plan 
was  formed,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
skill  and  perseverance  with  which  it 
has  been  prosecuted,  to  a  degree  of 
success  already  conclusive  for  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  leading,  as  we  trust,  to  the 
speedy  triumph  of  Conservative  opi- 
nions, not  merely  as  a  barrier  against 
revolution,  but  as  an  active  and  as- 
cendent principle  of  government. 
Hear  how  nobly  the  prospects  and 
irogress  of  this  design  are  developed 
y  its  wrae  and  eloquent  author. 

*^  I  did  not  disguise  from  myself 
the  difficulties  that  attended  tke  forma- 
tion of  such  a  party.  Our  own  party 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Reform 
Bill  to  little  more  tlian  100  mem- 
bers; at  least,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
session  which  followed  the  passing 
of  that  act  not  more  than  100  mem- 
bers voted  with  me  upon  any  occasion. 
But  I  did  not  Jespair  (loud  cheers). 
How  COULD  I  DESPAIR  ?  I  was  acting 
in  intimate  concert  and  union  with  that 
Ulustrious  man  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton (loud  cheers),  whose  name  does 
not  shed  lustre  merely  on  a  party,  or 
on  the  country  which  he  has  defended, 
but  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  age  in  which 
he  lives  (continued  cheering).  I 
was  acting  in  intimate  union  with  that 
mauj  who  has  exhibited  through  lilb 
« qualities  that  are  rar^'  as  one  has 
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somewhere  aai4»  '  tn  their  separate 
excellenoe,  but  wonderful  in  their  com- 
bination' (great  cheering) — 4hat  man 
who  is  not  without  ambition,  but  with- 
out its  alloys  (eheer8)«^who  has  shown 
at  different  periods  of  his  hh,  both  in 
nulitary  and  civil  affiurSf  a  combina- 
tion of  the  rarest  fortitude  and  valour 
with  the  greatest  ciroamq>eetioD  and 
prudence  (cheers).^wfao  has»  I  need 
not  speak  of  his  military  lifb,  bnt  who 
has  in  civil  life  at  one  time  stood  for. 
ward  to  assume  upon  his  own  undivid- 
ed responnbility  the  whole  charge  and 
ftinctions  of  a  Government  (loud 
cheers),  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
an  instance  of  self-denial  without  pre- 
eedent  (cheers);  and  who  at  other  time^ 
when  the  sense  of  public  duty  prompt- 
ed him,  has  had  the  real  courage  to 
assume  and  to  maintain  a  defensive 
attitude  (cheers),  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
retire  within  the  moral  lines  wkiak  are 
jhrtifUd'hy  circumspection,  prudence, 
and  resolution  (loud  cheers).  It  was 
aided  by  his  authori^  and  with  his  co- 
operation that  I  did  look  Jbrward  uUi^ 
mately  to  the  formation  (^sueh  a  par^ 
as  that  of  which  1  speak.     I  pm  ac- 

LIBVE  THAT  THE  GOOD  SENSE  OT  THU 
COUNTRY  WOULD  ULTIMATELY  EALLT 
ROUND  A  PARTY  THAT  DID  MOT  PRO- 
FESS HOSTILITY  TO  IKPROVB]»NT(lOUD 

cheers),  but  manifested  a  DBTXRMI- 
nation  to  abide  by  the  leading  prdf. 
eiples  of  the  british  constitution 
(loud  cheers).** 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  British  perseverance  in  its 
struggles  and  rewards,  during  the 
Continental  warfare  that  terminated 
at  Waterloo,  is  a  type  of  that  civil 
contest  in  which  the  lovers  of  law 
and  liberty  have  now  been  engaged 
at  home  ?  We  may  at  least,  we  thkk, 
call  the  one  the  parallel  of  the  other, 
and  boast  that  the  same  great  mas 
has  been  alike  distinguishMl  in  both, 
and  equally  strong  to  save  his  country 
by  the  virtues  of  the  gown  as  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sword.  Neither 
he  nor  we  will  grudge  in  this  presoit 
matter  if  he  must  divide  the  praise 
with  a  most  worthy  associate,  more  in- 
timately and  formally  initiated  in  dvU 
politics.  But  whether  as  a  leader  or 
a  companion  in  arms,  wherever  cou- 
rage, honour,  and  prudence  are  requir- 
ed, what  name  can  be  more  inspiring 
or  of  better  omen  than  that  of  Wel- 
lington ? 

From  explaining  the  support  and 
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encouragement  wUch  he  deriTed  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  co-opera^ 
Uon,  Sir  Robert  Peel  pawes  on  to 
speak  of  the  asaiatance  tor  which  ha 
looked*  and  which  he  ultimately  gain« 
ed  from  those  able  and  honest  states^ 
men  who  were  then  his  opponents. 
Never  were  the  honourable  and  manly 
feelinp^s  of  patriotic  statesmen  in  so 
peculiar  a  position  morestronglvevin- 
ced«  or  more  nobly  represented*  than 
in  the  admirable  sentences  whkh  we 
are  now  to  quote. 

"  Ay,  but  allow  me  also  to  bbj, 
that  I  did  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  ulHmate formation  ofthathappy 
union  that  now  submte  between  ue  and 
many  to  whom  toe  had  been  formerly 
oppoeed  (loud  cheers).     I  looked  fo^• 
ward  to  it  with  oonfidenco*  becauee 
J  relied  tgfnm  their  adherence  to  the 
pnnciplei  which  th^profe»ted(ch.9en) 
— ^because  I  heard  them  say>  and  I  be- 
lieved them  when  th^  said,  they  desi- 
red that  reform  should  be  according  to 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution — becanse  I  heard  them 
declare  that  in  their  opinion  it  would 
add  new  stability  to  Uie  settled  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  in  Church  and 
State-^(cheer8)— because  Iheard  them 
declare  that  they  would  not  gi?e  their 
assent  to  it  if  they  belicYed  it  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament (loud  cheers).     I  did  think* 
without  having  then  any  pereonal  ac- 
quaintance wUh  them,  that  union  must 
ultimately  be  formedr— 4m>I  the  reeult 
of  eonfisrences ^--voT  tbs  offspuno 
OP  vsooTUTioNs  (checrs)*  but  oriyi- 
naUy  brought  about  by  ^  force  ofcir- 
cumstaneee  (cheers)*  by  the  eeme  of  a 
common  damger  (cheers)*  and  which 
should   afterwards   be  cemented  by 
mutual    co-operation,    bt    asGipmo- 

CAL    CONFIOSNCB  AND    USPBOT    (lottd 

cheers).  I  saw  them  the  chief  pride* 
ornament*  and  mainstays  of  the  party 
with  which  they  were  then  associated 
(cheers). 

*'  Experto  credit?)  quaotiu 
In  dypeom  aaaurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat 
kutam* — (load  cheers). 

I  knew  the  sacrifices  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  make.  I  was  the  man 
who  oould  well  judge  how  painful  is 
the  separation  from  old  party  recoUec« 
lions— what  a  sacrifice  it  is  to  forego 
adherenee  to  party  eBgagementf*  from 


an  overpowering  sense  of  public  duty 
(loud  cheers.)  I  knew  well  it  was 
not  the  loss  of  power*  or  the  clouded 
prospects  of  official  T&fei  but  J  knew 
how  painful  was  the  averted  eye  and 
the  alienated  aspect  qf personal  friends 
whom  they  had  sincere^  loved  and 
respected  (cheers) — I  knew  this  sacri- 
fice they  would  be  called  on  to  make 
without  the  prospect  of  that  generous 
construction  which  I  myself  had  expe- 
rienced (loud  cheers) ;  but  1  had  such 
confidence  in  their  acuteness  that  it 
would  enable  them  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  path  which  leads  to  improve- 
ment and  that  which  leads  to  revolU'^ 
tion,  and  T had  such  confidence  in  their 
integrity  and  moral  courage,  that  con- 
vinced me,  when  thai  discrimination 
had  been  made,  office,  friendships, 
party  connezione^-^aU  u>ould  be  sacri- 
ficed rather  than  they  would  be  parties 
to  any  attempt  to  undermine  the  P&o- 
TBSTANT  EsTABUSBMBNTs  ofthis  Coun- 
try (loud   cheers)*   or   disturb   the 

MIXBD  GOVBBKMBNT  OP  A  TEMPBBATE 

MoNABCHT  (continued  cheering.)  As 
I  said  before*  without  conference* 
without  at^  other  negotiation  than  that 
which  led  to  the  r^ection  of  office,  when 
removed  from  office  that  union  has 
been  formed  (cheers)  ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  anticipations*  the 
fond  hopes  I  entortaiued*  that  once 
fijrmed  it  must  gain  strength  from  reci- 
procal esteem  and  conHdawc,  have  also 
been  realised  (cheers)."  ^ 

This  is  indeed  a  different  picture 
£rom  that  of  the  Litchfield  House  com- 
pact or  compact  alliance.  But  we  fear 
not  to  say  that  the  solidity  and  endu- 
rance of  the  union  in  the  two  cases 
will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  velo- 
city with  which  it  was  formed.  We 
were  angry  at  the  time  with  Lord  Stan- 
ley and  Sir  James  Grahame  for  not 
joming  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  in 
]  834*  but  we  were  wrong  in  that  feeling, 
and  now  believe  that  thmgs  are  better  as 
they  are.  The  transition  would  have 
been  too  sudden  to  be  natural  orsucceas- 
fUU- old  differences  and  prejudices  had 
not  been  worn  down  by  the  amalga- 
mating infiuenee  of  new  circumstances 
*-and  the  designs  of  the  revolutionarv 
party  were  not  yet  sufficiently  reveal- 
ed. Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  where  it  is  to  have  deep  root 
or  firm  fibre.  Among  parties  who 
have  been  long  nominally  opposed* 
the  essential  requisite  of  a  coalitioD* 
the  idem  eeniire  de  repubhw  can 
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only  be  proved  by  repeated  triak  and 
lasting  experience.  The  affair  is  much 
more  easily  settled  where  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  idem  eemtire  de 
lucro  suo. 

The  progressiTe  increase  of  the 
Conservatiye  strength  is  next  adverted 
tOy  but  the  statement  made  seems  to 
OS  rather  to  estimate  below  than  above 
the  mark,  the  actaol  addition  which 
the  Conservative  party  have  gained 
on  a  dissolution  which  took  place  un« 
der  an  adverse  Government  and  in 
most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

We  shall  quote  the  sentences  that 
follow  next,  in  vindication  of  the  for- 
bearing nature  of  Sir  Robert  Peers 
policy,  with  no  other  remark  than  to 
express  our  very  humble  approbation 
of  its  propriety  and  wisdom. 

^*  My  noble  friend  has  justly  said, 
that  in  the  whole  coune  of  my  public 
life  no  event  has  been  so  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  to  my  mind  as  the 
meeting  of  this  day ;  but  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  one  feeling  of  a  more 
serious  and  anxious  character,  which 
chastens  and  subdues  the  disposition 
to  triumph  and  self-gratulation.  I 
don't  disguise  from  myself  the  power 
I  possess  in  consequence  of  vour  es- 
teem and  confidence  ;  and  when  I  see 
the  nitmbers  thai  eurround  me^-^-when 
I  recollect  the  great  interests  you  r^pre^ 
sent — when  I  recollect  that  by  the  cler» 
ffy»  by  the  magistrates,  by  the  yeomen^ 
by  the  gentry y  by  the  great  proportion 
also  of  the  trading  community  of  this 
country  we  aresupported  (\ovid  cheers), 
t^  would  be  vain  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves  t/ie  influence  we  possess  in  the 
national  councils  (loud  cheers).  But 
the  feeling  which,  as  1  said  before, 
subdued  in  some  degree  those  which 
vanity  or  personal  gratulation  might 
inspire,  is  one  of  anxiety,  that  as  I  pos- 
sess your  confidence,  I  may  exercise 
the  power  which  it  confers  upon  me 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  contribute 
to  the  permanent  interests  of  this  party 
(cheers),  and  that  by  no  act,  bv  no 
advice  of  mine  your  interests  and  ho- 
nour may  be  compromised  (loud 
cheers).  The  possession  of  strength, 
the  demonstration  of  power,  naturally 
brings  with  it  some  slight  inconve- 
nience. There  is  impatience  in  some 
quarters,  that  seeing  the  strength  we 
possess,  it  is  not  called  into  more  fre- 

r\t  action  (cheers).    Allow  me  to 
rve,  that  if  1  have  a  well-grounded 
title  to  your  confidencei  it  ia  becaose 
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I  have  always  ventured  respeetyy 
but  explicitly  to  state  mj  op(0)(n,ud 
give  the  best  advice  1  coold,  mi 
tiiough  sometimes  it  should  notbcii 
precise  conformity  with  the  prerailb^ 
sentiment  (cheers) ;  but  the  ieecpti« 
I  have  uniformly  met  with  hatalTaj! 
emboldened  me  to  take  that  coqjv^, 
fully  confident  you  would  put  i  pn^ 
per  constraetion  on  my  motiTe  .-: 
cheers).  It  is  said,  and  justlj  iiit 
that  the  Opposition  b  now  cofukdr! 
on  different  principles  from  thok  m 
which  Opposition  would  be  condoctK 
to  us  if  we  were  in  power  (d]ee^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  perfect! j  ti!» 
than  thnt  (cheers).  But  ve  re- 
hear in  mind,  that  the  paitx:.- 
course  which  an  Opposition  iL&:. 
take  must  partly  depend  on  tiiepri 
ciples  they  maintun  (cheers),  (r 
more  impatient  friends  in  the  coqd^ 
must  recollect  that  our  very  nams^ 
most  implies  a  contradiction;  vteni 
Conservative  Opposition;  we  adept  r« 
principles  which  used  to^  be  said  i 
prevail  in  an  AdministratioD ;  ve: 
only  adopt  the  principles  of  aGi>Trr?- 
ment,  but  we  perform  mamf  ofitsh^- 
tions  (loud  cheers) ;  and  it  isibr  ^• 
borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot,  in  (h.^ 
formity  with  our  principles,  take  tfe 
latitude  of  action  which  might  bet; 
an  Opposition  acting  on  pre^Tc<'- 
trary  principles  (cheers).  An  0;« 
position  which  professes  to  think  t^ 
ancient  institutions  of  this  ooaotn. 
grievance,  which  considers  £ozi^ 
society  a  mass  of  abuse,  has  a  doa'^ 
ground  of  opposition  agdnst  a  Gotrs- 
ment :  it  has,  first,  the  ground  of  per 
sonal  dissatisfaction  with  the  coit^ 
taken  by  Government,  censnripg  ai 
disapproving  of  the  acts  of  Go^^^- 
ment,  together  with  no  inditpwitb}^'^ 
inflame  popular  discontent  agaa^  ^ ' 
institutions  of  the  comUn/  (checn 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  oi: 
duty,  prescribed  to  us  bjr  oor  pn* 
ciples,  is  to  maintain  the  andent  i^ 
tutions  of  tids  country  (loud  chffi? 
We  have  no  desire  to  exalt  the  aui{» 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commowal»« 

we  nave  no  desire  to  undenniw  tbi- 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  (loel 
cheers)  ;  on  the  contraryf  it  '^^ 
duty  to  defend  them  (cheew).  Tbe 
field  of  Opposition  occupied  byUKW 
who  seek  to  reduce  and  crippw  ^^ 
establishments  is  denied  toustbecu^ 
we  Irish  to  see  the  na?sl  aodmiliuij 
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establishments  of  the  country  main- 
tained in  proper  Tigour  and  efficiency 
(cheers).  It  is  not  for  us  to  inflame 
popular  discontent  by  the  exaggera- 
tion of  public  abuse:!  (cheers).  Nor 
can  we  lend  the  crown  onr  arm  to 
shake  or  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
people  (cheers).  And  therefore*  in 
estimating  the  course  we  have  adopted* 
those  who  feel  some  impatience  with 
our  apparent  indifference  and  passive- 
ness  should  always  recollect  that  the 
principles  maintained  by  an  Opposition 
do  impose  some  practical  restraint  on 
the  conduct  they  must  pursue  (loud 
cheers).  I  said*  and  I  said  with  per- 
fect truth*  that  we  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples and  perform  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  Government  (cheers).  I 
will  prove  thb  to  be  the  case;  that 
-  the  position  of  the  Administration  and 
Government  is  inverted — that  we  hold 
the  principles  generally  said  to  be- 
long to  Government*  repudiating  those 
which  are  powerful  instruments  when 
-.    wielded  by  Opposition." 

In  the  first  example  which  Sir  Ro- 
•    bert  Peel  gives  of  this  proposition  he 
happily  exposes  to  indignant  ridicule 
a  shallow  and  short-sighted  declara- 
tion of  the  present  Homo  Secretary. 

"  I  heaitl  it  laid  down  some  few 
months  since  as  the  prmdple  on  which 
a  Government  must  be  conducted*  that 
,     there  should  he  a  constant  concession  to 
■,    popular  demands.  That  is  an  excellent 
and  most  convenient  doctrine  for  an 
^     Oppo8ition*but  a  dangerous  and  hazard- 
^      ous  one  for  a  Government  (cheers).  It 
^     was  possible  for  Mr  Fox  to  hold  in 
Opposition  language  of  this  kind.     In 
j      1797*  speaking  of  Ireland*  he  said* '  I 
would  therefore   concede*  and  if   I 
found  I  had  not  conceded  enough*  I 
I      would  concede  more.     I  know  no  wa^ 
^      of  governing  mankind  but  by  conci- 
liating them*  and  according  to  the  for- 
I      cible  way  which  the  Irish  have  of  ex- 
pressing their  meaning*  I  know  of  no 
mode  of  governing  the  people  but  by 
letting  them  have  their  own  way'  (a 
laugh).     The  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons*  Lord  J.  Russell*  being  in 
office,  said  he  adopted  that  principle  of 
Mr  Fox  as  the  best  for  conducting  the 
Government  of  the  country  (cheen)  ; 
and*  of  course*  nothing  could  equal 
the  satisfaction  created  among  the  po- 
pular party*  or  the  compliments  which 
were  paid  to  the  wise  and  liberal  Mi- 
nister who  avowed  such  a  canon  of 
Government  (cheers).    A  few  months 
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elapsed,  and  the  people  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada  resolved  to  put  this  favourite 
principle  to  the  test  (cheers).  It  was 
fairly  put  to  the  test*  and  then  it  was 
discovered  that  there  must  be  other 
modes  of  governing  the  people  than  by 
letting  them  have  their  oum  way  (cheers) ; 
it  was  found  that  the  principle*  how- 
ever convenient  for  an  irresponsible 
Opposition*  was  a  dangerous  principle 
for  a  Minister  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  empire*  or  a  portion 
of  it,  that  when  he  found  he  had  not 
conceded  enough*  he  should  go  on  d- 
ways  conceding  more ;  and  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  practically  to  con- 
vince  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,that, 
however  enlightened  and  liberal  the 
principle  might  be  in  theory,  they  must 
form  the  first  exception  to  the  rule 
(loud  cheers).  So  much  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government.'* 

He  then  adduces  instances  of  the 
Cionservative  party  having  exercised 
the  practical  functions  of  a  Govern- 
ment* so  far  as  the  legislature  is  con- 
cerned* and  concludes  this  portion  of 
his  observations  in  these  words : — 

''  My  firm  belief  is*  that  by  steadily 
performing  our  legislative  functions* 
by  attending  to  our  duty*  by  censuring 
Ministers*  or  attempting  to  censure 
them*  when  censure  may  be  required* 
on  all  occasions  by  enforcing  our  prin- 
ciples* by  amending  their  measures 
when  they  require  amendment*  though 
at  the  same  time  we  should  rescue 
them  from  temporary  embarrassments* 
yet  we  shall  thereby  be  establishing 
new  claims  on  the  public  approbation 
(cheers)." 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  doubt  not*  that 
the  ultimate  confidence  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  empire  is  to  be 
successfully  sought. 

Messrs  rusey*  Lemon*  Slaney*  and 
others  will  often*  we  presume*  find 
improvement  and  delight  in  the  witty 
truths  which  are  embodied  in  our  next 
extract*  and  which  we  could  have 
wished  had  been  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation  to  the  Humes  and  Wakleys* 
whom  it  would  have  best  suited. 

''  It  is  not  our  fault  if  our  efforts  have 
sometimes  been  unsuccessfid.  On  se- 
veral occasions*  when  we  might  have 
relied  on  the  assertion  of  principles 
maintained  when  in  Opposition  by 
many  now  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House*  we  found  that  as  soon 
as  the  question  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Government*  ancient  prin- 
8h 
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dples  were  forgett#iii  and  the  only  con- 
siaeratloQ  was^  how  Minbtere  could 
be  maiatained  (cheers).  It  U  not. 
to  be  Buroy  a  very  satUfactory  mode  of 
juetificadon  and  escape  to  be  told,  as 
the  Government  constantly  are  by  their 
friends*  *  You  are  decidedly  in  the 
-wrong — ^you  deserve  censure  $  but  ra- 
ther than  iniiat  it  on  you,  I  will  vote 
in  your  fitvour,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  space  for  repentance*^  (cheers). 
This  reminds  me  of  a  proposition  made 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Mr  Addison,  who*  lamenting  the  vio- 
lence of  partv  feding,  tlye  heats  and  re- 
sentments wbich  appeared  to  him  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  public 
servicei  suggested  that  some  bond  of 
union,  some  form  of  association  might 
be  produced,  which  should  combme 
neutral  men  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon  rights.  He  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  frame  some  covenant  which 
all  moderate  men  might  subscribe,  and 
co-operate  onlv  for  the  public  good. 
But  he  found  Uie  greatest  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  this  associa- 
tion ;  however,  after  much  reflection, 
he  thought  he  bad  liit  on  the  form  of 
covenant  which  all  moderate  men 
might  subscribe.  I  will  read  to  you 
tlie  form  of  the  association  which  Mr 
Addison  proposed  i  certainly  his  ex- 
pectations that  men  might  be  found  to 
subscribe  the  covenant  do  not  appear 
at  first  ught  unreasonable ;  but  1  want 
to  know  if  even  this  moderate  form  of 
subscription  would  embrace  all  in  these 
times.  Mr  Addison,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  proposed 
this  as  the  form  of  an  association— 
*  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  solemnly  declare,  that  we 
do  in  our  conscience  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  we  shaH 
adjudge  any  man  to  be  our  enemy  who 
endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary. We  are  likewise  ready  to  main . 
tain,  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  Is  near 
and  de^r  to  us,  that  six  Is  less  than 
seven  in  all  times  and  places.  We  do 
also  firmlv  declare,  that  it  is  our  reso- 
lution as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black  and  white  ^hi(e  \  and  we  shall 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
as  upon  any  day  of  the  year  shall  vote 
black  to  be  white,  or  white  to  be  black, 
with  the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives 
and  fprluaes*  (cheers,  and  a  laugh). 
Now»  if  Mr  Addison  were  alive,  we 
could  prove  to  him  that  his  form  of  as- 
sociation would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  present  time3;i  but  that  W  must  so 


mod<4  it  as  that  ft  shevild  rm  ths^ 
*  That  we  will  on  all  eccasoif,  einc 
any  day  of  the  year,  vote  bUek  to  be 
wliite,  or  white  to  be  blai^,  mhm^a 
her  Majesty's  Govemment  sfiay  Wk 
danger*  (loud  cheers  and  laii^kcf 
That  form  oi  GowemvaesA  wilt  iis«j- 
more  signatures  than  the  test  Mr  ki- 
dison  proposed — aaiiieljf  coBseac^ 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  aad  tt^ 
on  every  day  in  the  jear  Uaek  »: 
be  considered  black  and  white  w^ 
(contmued  cheers  and  lai^r^slefj." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  drawing  i? 
speech  to  a  conclusion,  preseo^  ^ 
following  vivid^  but  surdj  not  mw- 
charged,  pietore  of  oof  natkitftl  px- 
tion. 

'«  We  feel  deeply  and  intiiiyie^. 
that  in  the  union  of  the  Cooseni^n 
party  of  this  country  is  one  of  the k* 
guarantees  for  internal  tranqa&r 
and  the  maintenance  of  «wr  aBrks: 
institutions.  It  is  impossible,  I  d^ 
to  look  around  upon  the  oof»£tka  «c 
affairs  without  some  foelings  of  taxk- 
ty  and  apprehension  ;  I  wish  fi^  t 
exaggerate  them  in  the  shghteet  it- 
gree,  but  still  it  cannot  be  &miA^ 
there  are  causes  for  anxiefy  sad^ 
trust  If  wc  look  at  tfae£nanei«lca- 
dition  of  the  country,  we  find  e  ^^ 
cation  of  revenue,  with  a  fair  prtft^ 
of  increased  expemUture  (hear,  bev  ; 
if  we  look  to  our  colonial  possesstt^ 
we  find  in  tlie  chief  of  them  haev 
burnings  that  follow  a  recently-iif- 
pressed  insurreotion,  and  the  ^} 
embers  ofrevoH  ready  to  befaiaedaiif 
flame  by  an  external  spirit  which  ^ 
pears  to  defy  all  conh^  (cheers) ;  i:* 
we  look  to  our  foreign  relatiomivv 
find  civil  discord  still  prevailing  h 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Pes- 
insula — civil  discord  fomented,  Isnst 
always  think,  by  our  presumptaos 
and  unnecessary  iuterferenee  (M 
ohcers)  ;  if  we  look  to  those  oooDtriei 
of  Europe  whieh,  from  local  sJtualkB, 
and  the  relatlops  nature  has  estab&k- 
ed,  have  been  considered  the  intiiBaiif 
and  natural  allies  of  England— if  we 
look  to  Portugal  and  HoDand,  vp 
shall  find  in  the  one  a  Goveranu^ 
established  at  once  the  child  sd 
champion  of  anarchy,  and  In  both  tk 
name  of  England  and  EqglishiiMfi 
contemplated  with  very  dtflbreBt  M- 
ings  fW>m  those  with  vdiieh  we  were 
accustomed  to  be  regarded  in  d4p 
gone  by  (cheers).  We  are  indeed 
in  the  ei^yment  of  peace,  but  ire 
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have  not  that  eonjidenee-^we  do  not 
.see  prevailing  tnroii|c^out  Europe 
that  confidence  >fh^oh  ought  to  foe  its 
attendant  (loud  cheers).  We  do 
notUnd,  in  couteniplatinff'  our  foreign 
relations^  tliat  any  one  orthe  questions 
which  most  mai^erially  involve  the 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  peace 
approaches  nearer  to  a  settlement  than 
it  did  several  years  since  (cheers). 
Whether  we  look  at  the  rdations  of 
Holland  or  Belgium,  to  the  state  of 
the  controversy  relative  to  ^e  Anieri- 
can  houndary  on  the  north-jeast  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  I  am  warranted 
in  savi^ig  that  the  great  questions,  hy 
which  peace  may  be  disturbed,  and 
without  the  solution  of  whijeh  there 
can  be  Jittle  guarantee  for  its  continu- 
ance, itiil  remain  unsettled  (loud 
cheers).  These  are  reasons  not  for 
despondence  nor  unmanly  four,  but 

FOR  CONTINUED  EXEKTION  ANp  UNION 
AMONG  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CON- 
SERVATIVE PARTY  (loud  cheers).  By 
that  union  we  shall  best  be  envied  to 
maintain  the  m^ld  predominance  of 

THE  PaOTESTANT  FA1TI|  IN  EVERT  PART 

OF  THE  United  Kingd.oji  (cheers) ; 
by  that  union,  an4  by  it  alone,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  promote  what  we 
call  Conservative  principles  (loud 
cheers)." 

These  last  words  are  the  iniroduc- 
tipn  to  a  glowing  delineation  of  Con- 
servative opinions,  forming  a  fit  pero- 
ration to  tnis  noble  speecn,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  over-esumate  cither  the 
wif^dom,  the  eloquence,  or  tiie  probable 
effect  on  the  national  mind. 

**  If  asked, '  What  do  you  mean  by 
Conservative  principles?'  as  we  are 
sometimes  taunted  with  ^ving  a  vague 
.  ai\d  unsatisfactory  description  of  them, 
1  woidd,  in  co;:iclu6ion,  briefly  state 
the  meaning  I  attach  to  theip.  By 
Conservative  principles,  then,  I  mean, 
aiid  I  believe'  you  mean^  the  jfiainte" 
nance  of  the  prerogative  of  the  tfo' 
narch,  the  maintenance  of  t?^  Just 
powers  and  attributes  of  ^ueen, 
Lordsf  and  Commons  of  the  country 
(cheers),  and  the  determination  to  re- 
sist every  encroqchment  which  can  cur- 
tail the  just  rights  an(f  settled  privileges 
ofofie  or  other  of  those  three  branches 
of  the  constitution  (cheers).  By  Con- 
servative principles^  we  mean,  that. 
co-existent  with' the  equalitu  of  civil 
lights  and pripilegeSf  there  sqalf  be  ai} 
ESTABLISHED  RELIGION,  paid  and  <m- 
coufaged  by  the  StQt€  (cheers  )  |  and 


that  this  established  relhianiMiimm' 
tain  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
reformed  faith  (loud  cheers) .  ByClon- 
s.ervative  principles  we  mean  a  steady 
resistance  to  every  \iToytfttfbrihe  alien^ 
ation  of  Church  property  from  strictly 
$pirittial  purposes  (cheers).  We  do 
not  jnean  to  raise  an  unnecessary 
cnr  toj^erve  .a  political  end,  that  t^e 
Church  is  in  danger ;  but  we  do  pat 
it  to  every  reasonable  man  to  say  whe- 
ther tiiose  proposals  do  not  endanger 
the  Church;  which  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect woidd,  in  Ireland,  alienate  from 
tiiat  Establishment  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  her  property,  in  vitiation  of 
binding  coinpacts  and  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  and  devote  it  to  t^e  pur- 
pQ^es  of  education,  expressly  ezclnding 
Instruction  in  the  main  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Protestant  rdigion 
(cheers)  ;  we  do  put  it  to  every  rea- 
sonable man  to  pay  whether,  although 
their  property  be  improved,  if  concnr- 
rendy  the  Bishops  in  Engiand  shoidd 
be  iQade  stipendiaries  of  the  State, 
the  Church  could  be  free  from  danger, 
its  own  revenues  being  applied  to  re- 
lieve property  from  a  burden  to  which 
it  has  been  immemorially  subject 
(che^ers) — if  those  two  measures,  the 
unlimited  alienation  of  Church  proper- 
ty in  Ireland  to  secular  purpodeB,'and 
dne  application  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  ip  England  to  fhe  relief  of 
property  from  cfiarges  to  which  it  has 
abvqys  been  liable,  thereby  threaten- 
ing &e  dissolution  of  that  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  implied  in 
the  contribution  of  property  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  and  which  Lord  Althorp  re- 

garded  as  essentia  to  the  integrity  of 
le  Establishpient  (cheers) — we  do 
ask,  if  those  two  measures  were  pass- 
ed, whether  they  would  pot  greatly 
endanger  the  maintenance  qfthe  Esta- 
biishmcni  in  both  eounfriesf  (cheers). 
By  Conservative  principles  we  mean 
the  rescifing  from  threatened  danger 
bur  Protestant  establishments  (cheers). 
Nay  more,  we  mean  the  infliction^  If 
Ko  can,  of '  a  Jieavy  blow  and  a  great 
discouragemei}t*  upon  those  principles 
which  are  antagonists  to  ym  esta- 
blishment qfthe  Protectant  faith  in 
these  rpabns  (loud  cheers),  fi^  Con- 
servative prhiciples  we  n^ean  the 
maintenance  of  our  settled  institutions 
in  Chi^rch  and  State  (cheers),  and  we 
mean  also  the  preseryi^tion  and  de- 
fence of  that  cornbifiation  of  law,  of 
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iiuiUiUioM,  of  UMgei,  of  habits,  and 
manner $y  which  fiave  contributed  to 
mould  and  form  the  character  of 
Englishmen,  and  which  have  enabled 
this  country^  in  the  contentions  and 
fearful  rivalry  of  war,  to  extort  the 
admiration  of  her  enemies  (cheers), 
and  in  the  equally  glorious  career  of 
peaceful  industry,  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, of  mechanical  skill,  of  social 
improvement,  have  endeared  the  name 
of  England  and  of  Englishmen  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  to  those  who 
seek  for  the  establishment  of  lil^erty 
•without  license,  and  look  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  pure  form  of  religion 
which  is  at  once  the  consolation  of  the 
virtuous  man,  and  the  best  guarantee 
which  human  institutions  can  affijrd, 
of  civH  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Rif ht  Honourable  Baronet  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  protracted  cheering." 
We  can  now  do  little  more  than 
turn  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley, 
which  we  shall  insert  at  some  length, 
from  a  wish  to  brighten  our  pages 
with  so  splendid  a  reflection  of  the 

Sowerful  and  generous  mind  of  this 
istingnished  man,  whose  alliance  with 
the  Conservative  party  is  alike  credi- 
table to  them  and  to  himself.  The 
remarks  which  we  might  have  been 
induced  to  make  upon  thb  address, 
have  in  the  main  be«n  anticipated  by 
what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the 
formation  of  that  honourable,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  indissoluble  union  from 
which  the  country  expects  erelong 
to  derive  tlie  long  desired  advantages 
of  secure  government  and  wise  legis- 
lation : 

Lord  Stanley,  on  his  health  being 
drunk,  rose  to  return  thanks,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  cheering 
subsided  and  permitted  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  noble  Lord  said,  that  to 
be  received  in  such  a  manner  by  any 
body  of  his  countrymen  must  be  a 
source  of  the  deepest  gratification  to 
any  man  ;  and  they  might  more  easily 
conceive  than  he  (Lord  Stanley)  find 
words  to  express,  the  overpowering 
feelings  under  which  he  rose  to  ac- 
knowledge the  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  from  a  body  of  men  such  as 
that  which  he  now  addressed,  and 
which,  considering  tlieir  numbers, 
their  public  importance,  and  their 
union  of  sentiment,  constituted  the 
most  important  public  body  that  he 
had  ever  met  on  any  g^at  public  oc- 
casion.    He  felt  the  reception  which 


they  bad  given  him  tibe  niAreienUy, 
because  to  many  of  those  whom  km 
addressed — ^perhaps,  he  might  isf.u 
the  majority — he  had  been,  bj  tk 
conscientious  discharge  of  hit  duty  g 
a  previous  period  of  hu  pahlie  fiir, 
compelled  to  stand  in  Oppotitm  ;bec, 
hear) .  And  why  did  he  say  tim  :& 
circumstance  gave  him  grater  pk- 
sure  than  if  he  were  recaTiii|tW 
same  mark  of  respect  from  those  fri 
whom  he  had  always  acted?  Bemm 
he  felt,  with  honest  pride  feU,  thai  tb 
sunk  the  difference  of  opinion  i\^, 
had  existed,  in  their  eonriction  oi  \k 
honesty  of  the  principle  whidibi 
brought  about  the  change  (loodcbeer . 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  had  .^ 
been  so  degraded  or  so  base  ai  to  j«c 
their  ranks  from  any  unworthy  p 
sonal  motive,  from  any  eoDsiderask 
of  private  interest  at  the  tacnfin  f 
suppression  of  any  public  prifitft, 
he  would  not  have  been  recdredisk 
had  been  that  day  (cheers).  It  n^ 
because  he  knew,  that  thotigh  otpc.^- 
ticians  they  might  have  rgoicedtsik 
accession  of  a  recruit,  yet,  as  pf^ 
men,  they  would  have  spurned  ait 
sincere  ally  (cheers).  Ye^  gentkos. 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  tniy 
said  that  their  union  was  fonndnl « 
higher  and  more  endoriog  zDotiTe; 
it  was  founded  on  the  strong  i> 
tives  which  could  act  on  prifatefei- 
ing  or  influence  public  conduct  (ter. 
hear).  It  was  founded  on  the  $a» 
of  common  danger  (cheers)— <)b  "^^ 
conviction  of  a  common  interest ;  eic 
that  sordid,  base,  and  personaliDtere^ 
which  might  gratify  and  profit  tiifi 
as  individuals,  but  on  their  cowidi-'^ 
and  on  their  united  opinion  asioik 
quarter  from  which  dinger  wu  tha- 
tened  to  our  institutions,  and  as  to  t^ 
means  by  which  that  danger  teas  to  it 
warded  off,  and  our  institutum  ff- 
served  (loud  cheers).  So  far,  tha^ 
fore,  from  it  requiring  any  eipt- 
nation  or  apology,  it  would)  ioM 
have  been  most  extraordhiaiy  if* 
after  a  great  change  had  been  lu^ 
in  the  three  component  portions 
which  formed  the  balance  of  tl* 
empire,  giving  an  additionali  and^ 
it  might  appear  to  some  an  alanniBg 
power  to  the  democratical  branch  0/ 
the  Constitution— »/  would,  he  m^- 
have  been  most  strange  if  theft  hd*^ 
been  many  men  who,  previwsfy  ^^' 
hending  danger  from  thetoogreatinfn- 
ence  of  the  monarchical  or  aristocrf^- 
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C€lI  branches^  should  not,  when  a  great 
change  was  made,  diminishing  the 
jpower  of  those  two  branches,  have  /lad 
t/ie  honesty  to  throw  their  weight,  how- 
ever smaiu,  into  that  balance  which 
seemed  the  lightest  (cheers)..  This^ 
tben^  without  disguise  or  concealment^ 
the  offspring  of  no  intrigue,  negotia- 
tion, or  compromise — this  was>  he 
"woidd  not  say  the  secret,  but  the  rea- 
son, the  ground  and  foundation,  the 
solid  and  enduring  foundation  of  their 
union  (loud  cheers). 

He  then  proceeds  to  express  how  high 
a,  gratification  he  felt  at  having,  in  such 
society,  been  selected  as  the  organ  to 
bring  before  their  notice  that  which  was 
in  truth  the  keystone  and  bond  of  their 
union,  that  which  was  the  mainspring 
of  all  their  strength,  that  which  they 
were  prepared  to  uphold,  strengthen, 
a.nd  confirm,  that  wiiich  was  the  yenr 
essence  of  all  their  Conservative  feel- 
ings, the  British  Constitution  in  Church 
cind  State  (rapturous  cheering).     It 
liad  been  truly  observed  by  one  who 
-well  knew  what  he  spoke  of,  that  there 
was   a  vast  difference  between  the 
Whigs  of  1835  and  the  Whigs  of 
1 832  0iear,  hear) ;  but  if  gentlemen 
would  refer  to  history,  he  thought 
they  would  find,  when  they  compared 
the  Whigs  of  1838  with  the  Whigs  of 
1688  (cheers),  that  there  was  indeed  a 
wide  difference  between  the  political 
principles  which  actuated  tlie  great 
men  of  the  former  period,  and  the 
principles  which  were  professed  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  Whigs 
of  the  present  day  (cheers).     If  he 
read  history  right,  he  found  that  the 
great  men  of  Uie  former  period  con- 
sidered  as   indbpensably  connected 
and  interwoven  with  our  mixed  con- 
stitution, and  as  giving  strength  and 
stability  to  all  its  parts,  and  form- 
ing the  strongest  bulwark  of  our  civil 
libertg-^the  maintenance  of  a  national 
wid  Protestant  Establishment  (cheers) . 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  those  who 
called  themselves  the  Whigs  of  Uie 
present  day  also  appeared  to  regard 
these  great  elements  as  combined; 
but  in  their  mind  they  seemed  com- 
bined only  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  one  and  each  the  object  of  uni- 
form and  constant  aggression  (cheers). 
The  Radical  party,  wise  in  its  gene- 
ration, knew,  and  knowing,  steadily 
and  perseveringly  acted  on  Uie  know- 
ledge, that  no  one  of  those  great  ele- 
ments could  feel  a  blow;  without  the 


blow  being  felt  by  all  the  rest  (hear, 
hear).  They  looked  out  for  the 
feeble  place  whereon  to  make  the  first 
assault,  and  when  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed by  violence,  they  sought  to  un- 
dermine by  fraud  (hear,  hear).  To 
meet  their  endeavours  required  not 
only  much  coolness,  but  as  much  per- 
severance and  industry,  in  a  better 
cause,  as  were  displayed  by  their  op- 
ponents (cheers).  Not  many  years 
since  the  favourite  object  of  attack 
was  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  was  not 
opposed  alone  by  the  low  and  insigni- 
ficant, but  by  some  among  the  learned 
of  the  land  and  occupying  high  places 
(hear,  hear).  It  was  true  that  the 
chorus  raised  against  that  body  had 
sunk  into  a  snarling  whimper;  but 
the  party  only  waited  for  another  oc- 
casion to  renew  its  attacks.  How  had 
those  attacks  been  met  ?  By  conces- 
sion ?  by  yielding  to  any  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  those  who  attacked 
the  Peerage?  No.  They  had  been 
met  by  a  forbearing,  but  uTiflinching 
exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  their  constitutional  powers ; 
they  had  been  met  by  an  appeal  to  the 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  judgment 
of  the  British  people  (cheers).  What 
was  now  the  favourite  object  of  at- 
tack? Scarcely  any  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  could  be  pointed 
to  with  respect  to  which  a  desire  was 
not  manifested  to  depreciate  and  in- 
jure them.  He  saw  a  systematic  de- 
sire to  degrade  the  magistracy  (cheers) 
— to  weaken  the  bonds  which  bound, 
in  legitimate  union,  the  gentiemen 
of  the  country  with  the  population 
of  their  neighbourhoods,  and  to  draw 
seldom  on  them  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  which  they  con- 
scientiously and  unpaid  performed 
(cheers).  He  saw  a  systematic  desire 
to  overthrow  every  thing  which  ap- 
peared not  to  forward  the  democratic 
will ;  but  above  all,  a  determination, 
supported  by  all  the  malignity  of  bit- 
ter hostility,  and  favoured  by  indiffer- 
ence and  luJcewarmness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  ought  to  oppose  it— a 
determination,  he  said,  to  destroy,  to 
weaken,  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Established  Church  (loud 
cheers).  They  were  sometimes  taimt- 
ed  with  raising,  without  cause,  the  cry 
of  *  The  Church  in  danger ;  *  but  when 
he  saw  how  many  gentiemen  wer^ 
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then  present,  who  would  go  forth  into 
their  respective  ncightwurholMis  and 
8cat^>er  and  disseminafe  ote^  the  #hOl6 
country,  among  their  neighhoiirs,  dift- 
pendents,  and  connexions,  the  prnicipid 
of  attachment  to  (he  sfsfer  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland — when  lie  kntfw 
how  strong  a  hold  those  Churches  hsCd 
on  the  affections  of  the  peoplfe — how 
the  attaclu  made  oh  them  had  called 
forth  fricreased  energy  in  (Tfeir  deffetfce 
and  maintenance,  he  bcgau  to  hope 
tfiai  the  *  Church  was  not  in  danger  * 
(cheers^. 

Having  then  in  a  voice  of  warnirig 
and  counsel  exhorted  them  not  for  one 
moment  to  relax  in  their  exertion^ 
from  a  too  confident  or  overweening 
cstimatioii  of  their  own  strength,  he 
thus  continues : — **  He  was  told  that 
no  less  than  J13  memhers  of  P3U*lia- 
riicnt  had  joined  in  the  present  mag- 
nificent puhlic  tribute  of  res^fect,  re- 
tard, and  aflecfion  to  his  right  hofi. 
rieud.  How  many  of  these  men  would 
ifinch  from  the  exprtesion  of  the  sam^ 
devoted  attachment  within  the  next 
forty-eight  hours  ?  (a  burst  of  cheer?, 
which  lasted  fo^  several  moments).  If 
the  energy  and  zeal  which  wefe  mani- 
fested that  night  was  not  a  mere  hasty 
and  evanescent  feeling  which  might 
evaporate  in  a  short  time,  but  if,  otr 
the  contrary,  it  had  its  origin  iii  the 
strong  and  mature  conviction  of  this 
luigKty  party,  then  the  Church  and 
the  institutions  of  this  country  were  in- 
deed safe  (cheers).  Let  them  rc- 
memher  it  was  not  zeal  alone,  it  was 
not  the  hasty  expression  of  excited 
feeling  which  must  win  the  battle,  it 
iras  patient  struggling  against  toil  and 
fatigue,  against  manceuvres,  against, 
perhaps,  defeat — it  was  untiring  in- 
dustry, it  was  unrelaxed  energy,  it  was 
indomitable  confidence  in  their  leader 
Houd  applause).  It  was  that  confi- 
dence which  sustained  the  British  sol- 
dier in  apparent  apathy  behind  tliO 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  it  was  the 
same  confidence  with  which  the  troops 
bf  Waterloo  lay  couched  in  inaction 
until  the  time  when  their  great  chief- 
tain gave  the  word  to  charge  (cheers). 
It  Was  the  determination  to  hazard  tfie 
great  cause  by  no  trifling  proceeding, 
the  offspring  of  personal  caprice ;  it 
was  the  determination  not  to  flinch 
from  the  great  cause  from  too  nice  an 
estimation  of  some  expression  which 
ini^ht  chance  to  be  used  ;  it  tods  the 
determination  never  to  affirm  a  princi^ 
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pU  which  thiy  did  \mt  hdiat  n,  e«f 
Hirer p  tndtf  iat§  tirtKMottt»,  u 
shrinhfrtm  iht  qgimUitUmi3f^.^r^ 
dpU  ffhith  thty  did  beBrnhH 
apphtnse).  If  m  tfSti  Wsama  oA 
wearisDoie  tbrttsib  (Hey  sbotid  at  rf 
thne  feel  hfcHned  ttf  fidter  in  their  c. 
desLxauTS  and  relait  from  the  ^tmz:^. 
let  them  relf^  what  it  was  the?  V  -, 
about  to  saerifice,  and  tte  fc  t. 
snre  that  no  (riersonal  nttcftst^noE:.' 
ot  trifling  eonftidcflrafloff,  ^oidd  ^r 
thetff  from  the  course  they  M  n^t^ 
ed,  and  their  conduct  Wotdi,  cr^ 
the  ble^lng  of  Providence,  Ix :" 
means  of  maintaining  and  prestnr: 
that  which  Was  the  object  ofihs!>- 
speet  lUd  lo^e,  that  which  he  do?  r.-- 
them  as  a  toast, '  Oar  cdtisdttiticfl : 
Chnrch  and  State.' " 

We  shall  no"^  conclude  oiireitiyi 
#ith  a  poidtNl  ob^rvation  mask  ^r 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  in  propcs^ 
the  heiilth  of  the  nObte  Chaimoa,' 
whoni  the  origin  df  the  meetiug  n 
principally  to  be  ascrih^,'  tbatte':: 
it  fhignt  please  hei-  Majesty's  Gotwi- 
mfent  t6  cast  ridicule  on  if,  arf'. . 
&  itQS  thai  they  cotJd  not  ci'",' 
around  them  wilh^fut  cdnhiwaf',*?- 
gotiatioh,  and  previotts  cmut:b.% 
300  merfibers  qffhe  House  of  Gjm 
(cheers),  'there  was  not  anj  ^ 
coniiected  with  the  policy  of  the  cvai- 
try  that  had  not  been  toacWepoc; 
and  supposing  a  meeting  oi  (bsi  dv 
rents  of  the  Ministers  to  tah  p(t% 
would  it  not  be  hecessanf  to  «Wf  fe 
Jhrehand what  subjects  sAotcidk^M 
oft  atui  what  Itfi  atone  f" 

If  there  are  any  siinple  orprgo^' 
persons  who  have  hitnerto  been  dels- 
ded  into  an  idea  that  the  CoDscrrjti« 
party  are  held  together  by  no  bosi 
but  those  of  corruption)  selfishaet. 
and  illiberality,  let  them  stadv  tk  r^ 
cords  of  this  celebration  and  renoaK* 
their  errors.  If  there  are  any  op?'- 
nents  of  that  cause  who  have  couiitw 
fdr  a  continuance  of  Whig  ascenifeKT 
on  the  rumoured  prevalence  of  h- 
dilation,  disunion,  and  mutual  ^'• 
trust  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  let 
them  read  these  speeches,  and  trcffi- 
ble  to  see  the  truth.  Let  tlie  fne^; 
of  the  Constitution  deri^  from  tk 
source  additional  confidence  and  con- 
viction, that  while  their  pnncipf* 
have  even  now  attained  sucb  an  UJ 
fiuence  as  to  protect  our  ittftrtn- 
tions  from  injury,  they  lia^c  not  f^ 
reached  their  destined  eTeiationi  bot 
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aro  daily  rising  to  a  mpre  powerful 
ascendency  over  the  public  mind.  It 
eannot  be  that  the  unequalled  union 
of  talent^  wisdom^  experience^  and 
principle^  of  which  we  can  boilst> 
is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  error^  or 


doomed  to  be  Exerted  without  successi 
It  cannot  be  that  the  combination  of 
imbecilityi  folly,  bluuderin^^  and  de- 
basement which  is  opposed  to  us  is  as- 
sociated in  the  cause  of  truth,  or  will 
enjoy  more  than  a  short-liTed  triumph* 


2...THB  APPKOPRiaTION  CLAUSE. 


What  has  become  of  the  Appro- 
priatipn  Clause?  It  has  gone,  we 
suppose,  to  that  great  depot  of  things 
lost  on  earth,  the  Moon,  and  may  be 
found  there  along  with  tlie  other 

*<  Vf lii  dis^gni  ebe  nOn  hftn  mai  IdcOf" 

when  a  second  Astolpho  shall  take  the 
trouble  of  Tisiting  that  planet  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  lost  project. 

Certainlyi  strange  as  have  been  thd 
changes  of  opinions  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  party  within  tne  last  few  years, 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  Appropriation  affords,  from  first 
to  lastf  the  completest  proof  of  the 
mean  spirit  of  party  and  desperate  at- 
tachment to  place  by  whicn,  amidst 
all  their  pretended  zeal  for  popular 
rights,  they  have  ever  been  steadily 
actuated.  We  venture  to  say  such  a 
spectacle  was  never  exhibited — ^cer- 
tainly  never  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain — as  that  of  a  Ministry  and  a 
party  who  had  forced  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  the  celebrated  resolutions 
of  1835,  declaring  the  principle  of 
Appropriation  to  be  a.  vital  ingredient 
in  every  scheme  for  the  arrangement 
of  tithes,  resting  their  resistance  to  Sir 
Thomas  Ackland*s  amendment^  on  the 
ground,  and  actually  taunting  their  po- 
litical opponents  with  their  blindness 
in  not  at  onee  perceiving  the  fact,  that 
the  plan  now  submitted  to  the  House  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  1838i  does  not 
emhodjf  theprinciple  of  Appropriation. 

We  look,  in  fact,  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion as  so  completely  an  epitome  of 
theif  i^hble  policy,  that  we  think  it 
right,  noT^  that  the  meastiro  is  hi  atl 
probability  practically  consigned  to 
the  tomb,  to  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  connected  with  its  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  fall. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  answer 
to  the  charge  which  the  whole  House 
of  Commons  knew  to  be  well  founded^ 
Tiz4  that  their  fmnotis  resolutions  bad 


been  brought  ibrwarcl  with  the  view 
of  turning  out  the  Administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  stated  that  <'he  was 
prepared  to  show  on  evidence  entirely 
mcontrovertible,  that  the  assertion 
that  the  Appropriation  tesvlutions  ioert 
got  up  jot.  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
change  of  Government  ioas  not  onig  not 
true,  but  that  it  was  the  reverse  of  the 
fact:*  This  was  "  lofty,"  as  Bottom 
says  %  but  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The 
evidence  that  the  resolutions  of  1835 
were  not  got  up  or  brought  forward  to 
overturn  the  Administration  consists 
in  this :— that  in  1634,  Sir  £.  Wilmot 
wrote  to  his  constituents  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministers,  who  were  then  In  power, 
**  were  preparing  steps  to  appropriate 
the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  qf  Irelaqd.'*  We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Ministers  in  1 834,  for  in 
fact  it  forms  an  additional  feature  of 
meanness  and  inconsistency  in  their 
ease* 

In  that  year,  it  will  be  recollected^ 
Mr  Ward  brought  forward  his  motion 
— the  first  in  which  the  Appropriation 
principle  makes  its  appearance— for 
the  application  of  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  purposes  of 
the  State.  The  Ministry  opposed  the 
motion^  and  up  to  the  time  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  came  into  office  this  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  vote  upon 
the  subject. 

True,  with  that  evasive  policy  which 
has  always  distinguished  their  Adminis- 
tration, they  appointed  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  view 
of  showing  how  far  the  alleged  excess 
of  revenue  existed.  They  were  perfect- 
ly aware  that  the  result  of  that  exami- 
nation would  be  to  demonstrate'that  no 
excess  existed ;  but  at  least  this  much 
is  plain,  that  tlie  appointment  of  a 
committee  distinctly  implied  that  up- 
on the  result  of  its  enquiries  would 
depend  the  question  wheuier  uiy  mea- 
sure in  regard  to  the  revenuea  of  the 
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Irish  Church  was  called  for  or  justifi- 
abJe. 

So  stood  matters  when  the  Whig 
Ministry  were  dismissed  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  came  into  power.  The  Com- 
mittee had  not  reported «  The  ques- 
tion stood  precisely  where  it  did  when 
the  Whig  Government  opposed  Mr 
Ward's  motion.  But>  instigated  by 
disappointment,  love  of  power^  and 
hatred  of  that  great  party  before  which 
they  had  so  long  quailed^  and  which 
now  appeared  to  be  again  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  famous  or  infamous  com- 
pact of  Litchfield  House  between  the 
Whig  and  Radical  party  was  formed^ 
in  wfich  this  question  of  Appropria- 
tion was  agreed  on  as  the  most  favour- 
able upon  which  the  new  Government 
could  be  assailed.  The  grievances 
attending  the  existing  state  of  tithes, 
be  it  observed,  had  been  on  all  hands 
admitted :  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  applying  himself 
imipediately  to  their  remedy,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Tithe  Composition 
BUI,  by  which  the  clergy  were  to 
waive  their  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  their  income,  in  order  to  secure 
payment  of  the  rest  without  those 
scenes  of  irritation,  hostility,  and  even 
bloodshed,  which,  thanks  to  the  in- 
cendiary measures  and  speeches  of  the 
Whigs,  Imd  too  often  attended  the 
collection  of  tithes  under  the  former 
system.  But  this  measure,  so  press- 
ingly  called  for,  the  Whigs  deter- 
mined to  frustrate  by  linking  with  it 
another  with  which  it  had  no  connex- 
ion whatever ;  namely,  that  any  sur- 
plus of  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  Church  should  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  education,  without  distinction 
of  religious  persuasion.  Without 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  ascertaining  even  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  surplus,  the  Whigs,  assisted 
by  their  Radical  allies,  succeeded,  by 
a  majority  of  27,  in  carrying  the  two 
following  resolutions : — 

"  That  any  surplus  revenue  of  the 
present  Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land, not  required  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  its  members,  be  applied  to  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religions  persuasion,  providing 
for  the  resumption  of  such  surplus, 
or  of  any  such  part  of  it  as  may  be 
required,  by  au  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church* 


''  That  it  IB  tlie  opinion  of  tins  Hcwe 
that  no  mcaaure  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  ean  lead  toan^ds&e- 
tory  and  fijoal  adjustment  whkk  ina 
not  embody  the  principle  cootained  ii 
the  foregoing  resolntion.** 

It  is  a  fine  example  of  political  jv. 
tice  that  these  resolutions,  the  ofl^tiEg 
of  the  basest  party  spirit,  and  broogk 
forward  with  no  other  view  than  tibt 
of  displacing  a  political  opponent,  hare 
proved  a  source  of  torment  to  tbdr  aa. 
thors  ever  since.  They  haTO  hung  like 
a  ndllstone  round  their  necks,  fettericf 
themselves j  ust  as  much  as  they  have  o^ 
structed  the  settlement  of  the  qnotioo 
which  they  Were  origimilly  intoided  te 
embarrass  and  confound.  Deeply,  we 
doubt  not,  do  the  present  Ministiy  k- 
gret  their  exbtence  on  the  Joumabtf 
the  House,  and  gladly  would  tfaej 
have  consented  to  their  erasure  ifsatk 
consent  would  not  have  stamped  tb 
original  introduction  of  these  res^ 
tions  with  its  true  character  of  mingicd 
folly  and  fraud.  They  were  waned 
at  the  time  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the 
consequences  of  thus  committing  thesD- 
selves  and  the  House  to  an  abstrvt 
resolution  which  would  have  ateasdeo- 
cy  to  bind  Parliament,  and  yet  eoskl 
produce  no  practical  eflTect. 

In  despite  of  this  warning  they  per- 
sisted ;  the  resolutions  were  earned, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resig^ned.  The 
Whig  Administration  who  succeeded 
brought  forward  a  Tithe  Bill  in  ooo- 
nstency  vrith  the  resolutions,  emho^- 
ing  the  principle  of  Appropriatiofl. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  separadoi: 
of  the  biU  into  two,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  consider  that  part  whicb 
related  to  dthes  apart  from  the  other 
with  which  it  had  been  so  nnnatnr. 
ally  connected,  the  Appropriation  of 
Church  Revenues  to  purposes  of  gene- 
ral education.  How  was  that  propo- 
sition met  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  observed, 

"  Thelhonourable  Baronet  calls  on  the 
House  to  sever  the  two  propositions,  either 
for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  for  the  parpoae 
of  passing  that  portion  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  concession  of  the  million,  and  the 
seltlement  of  the  tithe  question,  and  of 
throwing  out  the  other  part  of  tlie  met- 
sure  relating  to  Appropriation.  Would  it 
not,  then,  have  been  lietter  for  the  ho- 
nourable Baronet  to  have  caadxdif  called 
on  the  House  to  rescind  ita  former  reaola- 
tion  ?  The  more  straightforward  coarse 
.would  have  been  for  the  House  to  havt 
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been  called  on  to  rescind  its  former  reso- 
lution ;  and  if  any  honourable  gentleman 
think*  he  can  vote  for  thi»  retotution  with- 
tnti  reicinding  the  former  vote,  let  him  re- 
collect the  cheers  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement was  received,  that  it  was 
intended  to  negative  one  part  of  this  bill 
and  to  carry  the  other  part" 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  from 
the  speech  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer  because  it  affords  a  com- 
plete answer^  by  anticipatioo>  to  the 
plea  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  the  amendment  of 
Sir  T.  Ackland  was  totally  unneces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  in- 
terposed no  har  to  the  settlement  of 
the  question.  When,  instead  of  a  pro- 
position to  rescind  the  resolutions, 
which  we  readily  admit  must  be  a 
most  .unpalatable  one  for  their  au- 
thors,' the  Conseryative  party  adopted 
the  course  of  proposing  a  practical 
measure,  bv  which  the  evils  of  Tithe 
might  in  the  first  instance  be  got  rid 
of,  and  the  question  of  Appropriation 
left  for  subsequent  discussion  on  its 
own  merits,  they  were  met  by  the  ob- 
jection that  their  course  is  not  candid 
or  straightforward ;  that  they  ought 
at  once  to  have  moved  the  rescinding 
of  the  resolutions ;  and  that  without 
rescinding  thatjbrmer  vote  no  Member 
of  Parliament  can  vote  for  any  Tithe 
measure  in  which  provision  is  not 
made  for  the  appropnation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue.  Now,  again,  when  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
new  Tithe  Resolutions,  they  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chancellof  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  move  that  the  former 
resolutions,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
all  adjustment,  be  rescinded,  they  are 
accused  of  a  mere  factious  desire  to 
degrade  the  Minbtry  by  compelling 
them  unnecessarily  to  recant,  and 
erase  resolutions  which  have  no  prac- 
tical operation,  lostead  of  entering 
fairly  on  the  consideration  of  the  new 
measure  I 

The  BUI  of  Lord  John  Russell  was, 
of  course,  materially  altered  by  the 
Lords.  They  gave  effect  to  that  part 
of  it  which  converted  the  Tithe  compo- 
sition into  a  rent  charge,  deductmg 
25  per  cent  from  the  income  of  the 
clergy,  but  rejected  tbat  portion  which 
embodied  the  principle  of  Appropria- 
tion. The  Bill  returned  thus  momfied 
to  the  Commons.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  urged  on  Ministers 
the  nec^ty  of  taking  tho  amend* 
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ments  into  consideration.  The  an- 
swer was,  the  resolutions  stood  in  the 
way.  To  adopt  the  amendments,  to 
enter  on  their  consideration  at  all 
would  be  a  recantation  of  the  resolu- 
tions; these  were  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and 
the  Ministry  could  not,  and  would  not 
give  way. 

Thus  the  Bill  of  1835-6  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  observations  then  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell  were  merely  tho 
echo  of  the  resolutions  expressed  by 
Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  For,  oh  19th  April  1835,  in 
giving  a  (reluctant)  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Prime  Minister  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  this  distinct  and  unequivocal 
statement :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  I  hold  myself  bound, 
and  pledge  myself  to  act  on  the  reso^ 
lution  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
And  in  1836,  he  again  declared  that 
he  could  "  not  give  up  that  principle 
without  a  breach  of  honour.  (Vide 
Mr  E.  M'Donnell's  letter.)" 

So  then — "  Honour  pricks  us  on  I" 
But  straightway  following  out  the 
reasoning  of  Falstaff,  the  Ministry  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  honour  was  of 
much  consequence  when  weighed  a- 
gainst  interest.  "  What  is  that  word 
Honour.  Air!  A  trim  reckoning. 
Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so 
ends  my  catechism  !'*  Such  was  ex- 
actly the  Ministerial  conclusion  also. 

After  endeavouring  to  postpone  to  the 
last  moment  the  bringing  forward  of  tho 
Tithe  question  in  the  present  Session, 
Lord  John  Russell  was  at  last  under 
the  necessity  of  intimating  tbat  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  House  cer- 
tain resolutions  on  the  subject.  The 
former  resolutions,  which  had  been 
pleaded  in  bar  of  every  proposition  not 
embodying  the  Appropriation  princi- 
ple, were  in  full  force,  as  valid  at  least 
as  they  were  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  those  of 
tho  House  of  Lords  indignantly 
thrown  aside.  While  these  existed^ 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  an  amicable 
and  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
for  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
new  resolutions  did  not  distinctly  em- 
body the  principle,  what  security  could 
there  be  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
what  permanent  and  satisfactory  ad- 
justment for  all  parties  could  be  looked 
fori  while  it  stilt  remaiQed  the  recorcl^ 
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ed  opinion  of  the  House  of  Comiiions«  per  cent.  Thai  sum  I  pfOMse  M 
an  opiuion  upon  wtiich  tliey  had  ai-  he  paid  by  the  Treasurer.  iW  ad. 
tempted  practically  to  act, — ^that  if  a  yautages  my  plan  certainly  bas,  ud  I 
surplus  siiould  arise  it  should  be  ap- 
propriated equally  to  Catholic  and 
Protestant  eclucation  ?  To  these  reso- 
lutions the  Movement  party  could  al« 
ways  appeal  as  the  basis  of  a  future 
measure,  for  the  present  no  doubt  d^ 
layed — ^because  the  Whin  doubt  theii* 
power  of  carrying  such  a  measure 
even  through  the  House  of  Commonsi 
bbt  suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles, over  the  heads  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  dependent  on  that 
frailest  of  all  threads^  the  good  iaith 
and  consisieiicy  of  the  patiy  in  power. 

This  would  iiavd  been  the  Case  even 
if  the  liew  resolutions  of  Lord  John 
Russell  Kad  plainly  abandoned  the 
principle  of  Appropriation.  But  how 
mucli  more  obvious  the  necessity  of 
rescinding  the  resolutions  of  1835> 
when  the  nature  of  these  resolutions, 
their  extraordinary  and  studied  con* 
fusion  of  language,  the  di^erent  senses 
in  which  they  ^ere  understood,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  all  explanadeo  as 
to  their  iiitent  or  practical  effect, 
from  the  noble  personage  by  whom 
they  were  inti*bduced,  are  Kept  in 
view. 

First,  let  us  mark  tlio  strangely  sus- 
picious coincidence  between  the  reso- 
lutions of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
scheme  of  thai  friend  of  the  Irish 
Church,  Mr  O'Connell.  This  has 
been  most  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Eneas  Macdonell,  in  ah  able  and 
elaborate  letter  to  the  'times.*  On  the 
22d  of  December  last,  as  reported  in 
a  Minbterial  Journal,  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  in  addressing  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents,  he  declared  that  he 
now  **  laughed  to  scorn"  the  principle 
of  AppropHation,  and  was  determined 
for  total  abolition.  In  a  subseouent 
letter,  addressed  to  his  own  otncial 
journal,  the  Pilot  (16th  January, 
1636)^  he  proceeded  to  account  forms 
not  having  sought  for  this  total  aboil 


tion  the  year  before,  by  stating  that 
the  position  of  the  Ministry  witn  the 
present  Sovereign  presented  facilities 
for  effecting  that  change  of  policy  to 
wluch  his  late  Majesty  was  opposed t 
He  added  emphaiically, "  What  I  pro- 


can  inform  you  it  u  nqw  uderthe 
consideration  of  her  M^e^'g  Go. 
vemmeBt. — It  ib,  I  have  good  r^ 
sun  to  believei  the  ol^|ect  of  tbeb  ». 
nous  attentidn j  and  I  wmdd  not  !^ 
that  unless  my  reason  was  a  strna^ 
otie.**  No  ibuhi  of  li,  afid  so  tlie  ». 
stilt  ptbves. 

'*  On  the  9tli  of  test  NoTSsber  % 
O'Connell  announeed  hia  ptan  io  the  foe 
df  a  Public  Addreai  to  the  Oeii^  of  Ai 
EatablidMd  Chonsh  hi  Irebnfl.  H«  jaH 
to  thent,  '  I  propose  to  deduct  SO  per 
cent  off  the  Tithea.*  This  wit  3fr  O'Cac- 
neU*8  phu  Id  November,  and  wefind  Lori 
John  Russell,  in  homble  obedience  t&»- 
to,  proposing  his  resolutiofla  id  Us6. 
following,  the  very  first  of  wtidi  raols- 
tioris  is,  '  that  Tithe  composition  m  h. 
land  should  be  committed  into  tres 
charge  alt  the  ntte  of  seven-tenthiort}»r 
amount.*  Mr  CTConnell  eBtiifiata  ti* 
seven-tentliB  at  L.420,000  ptr  beobl, 
ahd  then  proceed^,  '  My  propon]  ii  to 
have  these  L.420,000  per  anoiaii  poidw 
of  the  CoBsoUdaHJd  Fmid.*  Lord  Jofe 
Rfa8S^H*s  fbuHh  reslflQtion,  aeeonBn^, 
Itrovidlis,  that  for  An  indefiiiite  period  'tk 
amotmt  bf  eecleslAiitleal  rent  elnrpfel 
dilffister's  motley  Aoald  be  paid  to  the  » 
ctimbents  ftam  tbe  Consofidated  Fat' 
Again,  and  most  particidattyt  Mr  Ot«- 
ileU,  in  last  Norember,  <fiMinctty  stated  is 
propositloh  in  thete  teniis,— *  I  prBp« 
that  the  lands  of  Ireland,  6eh«  disebirftd 
of  the  tithes,  shall  be  charged  vHhtbe 
entire  of  the  expenses  of  the  cooitMtn 
Lord  John  Russell,  as  In  doty  booid, 
embodies  this  proposal  of  ilr  O'Coua^ 
in  his  own  sixth  resolution, '  That  tbe  rfft 
charges  for  ecclesiastical  tithto  dionM  ^ 
appropriated  by  law  to*  certaio  M 
charges,  now  defrayed  out  of  tbe  0)!^ 
lidated  Fund  and  to  edh(»ition,  Ui«nrpitiS 
tb  fomt  pdrt  of  the  Consolidated  Ftiai' 
Thiifc  we  see,  that  although  Lord  Jote 
Rotaell  profetees  to  originate  i}i»eR»* 
imfons,  he  fs,  lit  pbhlt  of  fact,  ti»  aen 
Ministerial  mouth-piece  of  the  ndH  ^ 
himself  and  his  coUeagties,  whotointnth, 
the  fintmer  of  these  propotftloDa  ^en'r. 
tfre  voice  is  the  voh*  of  John,  Ml  Ike 
hand  Is  the  hand  of  Oiidel  T'f 

The  resolutions  ttieii  emanate  id 
truth  from  O'Conriell.    And  we !«« 


pose  to  do  into  abolish  Tithes  alto*    seen  with  what  views  they  are  bw#/ 
gether.    I  propose  to  ^Vc  Mc  cfcr^^  70    forward.  The  total  aboliueh  of  Tithesi 
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not  their  composition  by  a  rent  charge^ 
is  his  objett.  '*  My  plan  is  to  wid 
thd  pardons  to  the  TreasofT^  audit  the 
English  wish  that  we  snonid  have 
luord  parsons  than  we.  wish,  lei  Hum 
pay  inem.^'  Is  it  fo  be  wondered  at 
if  resolutions  flowing  from  such  a 
source,  and  from  which  such  results 
are  anticipated,  should  be  viewed  wiCh 
sospicion,  and  that  as  a  preliminary 
to  entering  upon  th^m,  (he  Conserva- 
tive party  should  insist  on  removing 
from  the  records  the  obnoxious  re- 
solutions, the  existence  of  which  was 
incompatible  with  any  security  to  the 
Protestant  Church  ? 

But  farther,  the'  resolutions  are 
iffrordcd  with  such  a  studied  com'ptexi- 
ty  and  ambiguity,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  whether  they  contain 
tlic  principle  of  Appropriation  or  not. 
Mr  Ward  "  bad  thought  the  germ  of 
the  Appropriation  Clause  was  contained 
in  the  resolutions."  Mr  Bennett  miist 
admit' "they  were  not  very  clearf* 
he  had  in  fact  '*  devoted  days"  to  their 
consideiPation  in  vain  ;  it  was  only  af- 
ter the  commentary  of  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell and  Lord  Morpeth  that  he  had 
come  to  perceive  that  tfiejr  did  not 
contain  the  famous  principle.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  professes  his  inability 
to  understand  whether  they  do  or  do 
not.  Iii  the  statement  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  which  was  plainly  modelled 
on  the  principle  that  speech  was  given 
to  man  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  conceal  bis  thoughts^  tliere  was 
an  avowal  that  he  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Appropriation,  but  he  eschewed 
all  explanation  whether  his  resolutions 
did  so  or  not.  "  It  is  matter  of  Jus- 
tice," said  he  magnilbquently,  ''  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  neither  by 
my  speech  iior  mYvote  will  I  deny 
it."  Precisely.  He  merely  throws 
it  overboard  in  his  resolutions.  Well 
might  Sir  R.  Peel  observe — "  He 
must  say  that  he  never  before  krie^ 
an  instancb  of  a  man  holding  the  si- 
tuation of  Secretary  of  State  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  discuss  a 
fi^reat  question  upoii  what  he  meant  to 
be  the  foundation  of  its  settlement, 
and  never  to  state  what  he  meant.  Here 
is  another  instance  of  the  utter  Want 
of  straightforwardness  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  .measures  of  the  Whig 
Government.  Having  made  up  their 
minds,  as  it  now  appears,  to  sacrifice, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  principle 
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to  which  they  had  recorded  their  inter- 
ference,— they  dare  riot  say  so  in  plain 
terms :  but  puiriosely  frame  their  re- 
solutions in  sucn  a  way  as  shall  allow 
the  Ritd}<;d8  to  eonstrtiis  thetK  aceord- 
iffg  to  their  o#n  wUhes,  #bile  it  shall 
be  open  ttr  fbethseltes,  when  pressed 
by  tne  Con^ervittivesi  to  c:tplam  thein 
as  lidt  cont^dhing^  the  obnoxious 
claii&l. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  quarter 
in  which  these  resolutions  origiiiated, 
their  own  ambidextrous  and  equivo- 
cal character,  and  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  their  introduc- 
tion, we^ask  whether  there  could  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Conservative  party 
were  jostified,  nay  called  upon  to  meet 
that  motbn  bv  an  amendmeift  which 
compiled  the  Miniatry  at  kiit  to  speak 
out,  and  to  adinit  that  thd  A^ipropria- 
tion  principle  did  not  form  part  ef  the 
proposed  arraAgements  ?  To  say,  as 
Lord  J.  Rus^U  flttAn{>t^  to  doy  that 
hk  had  b^tf  bdtfa^ed  antt  d(>(;«lved  by 
the  Consftrvsf^es,  that  he  hnA  b^n 
led  to  ^oppose  that  a  conipromise  on 
the  sul]9€fcf  Was  to  take  place,  is  Itidi- 
cfms.  The  pretext  haa  not  blausibl- 
lity  eriduj^h  to  deceive  those  who  Were 
most  Willing  to  be  deceive'd.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  doubtless,  inti- 
mated his  readiness  to  meet  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  of  settlement  in  a 
correspondmg  spbit.  So  did  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  Whattben?  Did  that 
imply  the  slightest  abandonment  of 
tiie  principle  which  they  bad  all  along 
maintained  to  be  a  titsd  one,  that  ec^ 
elesiastical  property  should  be  exclu- 
sively dieted  to  ecclesiastica}  pur- 
poses ?  Or  could  it  amount  to  an  en- 
gagement to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  hew  resolutions,  while  the  old  stood 
unrecalled, — and  declaratory  of  prin- 
ciples which  they  believed  to  be  ut- 
terly subversive  of  a  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment ? 

But,  farther,  how  could  the  tlouse 
of  Commons  entertain  the  considera^ 
tiori  of  the  new  resolutions  until  the 
second,  at  least,  of  the  fomier  was 
rescinded  ?  Foi>  let  it  be  recollected, 
that,  in  addition  to  affirming  the  pro- 
priety of  devoting  any  surplus  of  re- 
venue to  education,  (he  House  of  Com- 
mons had  further  resolved, — "  That 
no  measure  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  in 
Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and 
final  aiffustment  which  does  not  embody 
the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing 
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The  dilwmna  in  which    cruel  to  insist  upon  our  eating  omng 


ruoUtiion, 

tliis  fatal  mohition  placed  Ministen 

was  admirably  put  by  Lord  Stanley. 

"  The  mora  that  the  noUe  Lord  prores 
that,  in  faia  preaent  retolaCions,  there  la  no 
principle  of  Appropriation  of  the  mrpliia, 
the  more  neceamy  ia  it  that  the  reaoln- 
tion  of  my  hon.  friend  the  hon.  Baionet 
be  agreed  to,  and  the  reaolotion  reacinded, 
which  deniea  the  poaability  of  a  aettle- 
ment  of  the  lithe  qoeation  withoot  em- 
bodjing  in  it  the  Appropriation  principle. 
The  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
oppoaite  are  placed  in  thia  dilemma,  and 
I  defy  them  to  get  oat  of  it.  CSther  the 
reaolutiona  now  propoaed  include  the  ob- 
jectionable principle  of  ^plying  to  leca- 
lar  porpoaea  the  rerennea  of  the  Chnrdi, 
or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  then  It  ia  a 
principle  which  the  noble  Lord  ia  perfect- 
ly aware  that  Gentlemen  dtting  npon  thia 
aide  of  the  Houae  nerer  will  gire  their 
aaient  to.  He  knowa  that  no  propoiition 
founded  upon  auch  a  principle  can  lead  to 
a  acttlement  of  the  Tithe  question.  If, 
then,  the  resolutions  do  not  include  that 
Appropriation  principle,  and  the  noble 
Lord  has  declared  that  they  do  not,  he 
has  avowed,  then,  that  this  is  a  settlement 
which  does  not  contain  a  principle,  with- 
out which,  he  has  already  avowed,  that  it 
can  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  final — 
(cheers).  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  ask 
of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  invites  us  to 
an  amicable  settlement,  to  beg  of  him  at 
once  not  to  stultify  himself  as  well  as  us  ? 
He  has  laid  down  in  a  resolution  that 
there  can  be  no  satisfiu;tory  settlement 
without  a  certain  principle  being  agreed 
to.  We  ask  of  him  to  rescind  a  resolu- 
tion which  declares  that  the  settlement  he 
is  now  proposing  cannot  be  final." 

So  much  then  for  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue.  Minbters  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause ;  and  in  order  that 
the  new  measure^  which  did  not  em- 
body that  principle^  should  be  enter- 
tained at  all^  it  was  necessary  that  the 
preyious  resolution  should  be  rescinded, 
which  declared  that  any  such  measure 
must  be  a  mockery  and  delusion. 

But  the  great  point  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Ministerial  party  was  the  com- 
plaint of  the  harshness  of  insisting  on 
their  recanting  in  plain  terms  their 
own  resolutions.    Lord  John  Russell, 


words  I  That  was  a  d^adatkn  to 
which  they  never  would  subimt  We 
admit  that  it  is  degradBng.  ltT<nldbe 
hypocrisy,  as  Sir  Robert  Ped  ay?,to 
deny  that  the  task  of  open  rBeutati6& 
is  an  odious  and  revolting  one.  Bat 
it  b  surely  little  less  80  to  be  oompeOeil 
to  a  practical  recantation ;  if  thetlu^ 
b  to  be  done  in  act,  it  makes  little^ 
ference  whether  it  b  also  to  be  cw. 
fessed  in  words.  Above  aU,  hov  oa 
the  present  Miiusters  affect  to  H 
deeply  npon  thb  subject,  who»  "imA 
by  hanger  and  desire  of  frirads,''  opo. 
the  question  of  the  PoisioB  List,  it- 
toally  borrowed  from  Mr  Harvey,  ni 
brought  in  as  their  owe,  the  Terr  sn. 
sore  which  they  had  stigmatized  ^ 
year  before  as  odious,  disgusting,  yd 
reyolting  to  every  mind  of  ordisaij 
delicacy  or  feeling  I 

There  are  two  features  connected 
with  this  debate  to  which  we  most  d. 
vert  before  concluding.  The  o«  is 
the  unfeeling  and  miserable  attempt 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  throw  diicre. 
dit  upon  the  clei^gymen  of  the  Ir^i 
Church  by  a  total  mbrepresenlatk 
of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  ^ 
question  of  Tithe  adjustment  lUvb; 
the  legal  right  to  the  full  exteot  i: 
their  Titbes_an  estate  whkh,  butlbr 
the  unceasing  efforts  at  agitation  wM 
the  Whigs  have  either  sanctioned  «r 
created,  could' have  been  as  secnrezs 
any  other  property.  The  clergy  M 
intimated  their  readiness  to  abate  li 
per  cent  upon  their  claims  withaTkt 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  We  do  net 
enquire  at  present  whether  the  15  per 
cent  offered  by  the  clergy,  or  the  30 
per  cent  proposed  to  be  taken  fna 
them  by  Loni  John  Russell,  be  tbe 
fairer  measure  of  abatement.  But 
we  can  scarcely  express  the  surpn^ 
aud  pain  with  which,  in  tbe  speech  of 
a  Minbter  of  the  Crown,  we  find  the 
proposal  of  the  Irbh  Clergy  tbusa^ 
represented.  "  Singular  tWs,  that  they 
shotild  giye  such  an  exact  meamt 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Singuiir, 
indeed,  that  Uiese  Christian  dergj- 
men  should  exactly  decide  that  pc»f 
in  Ireland  b  worth  15  per  cent  of  their 
income."—"  The  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, representing  the  clergy  ad 


in  particular,was  furious  at  the  thouglit     ,  __^ „. 

of  being  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  acting  on  behjjf  of°the  clei^isen^ 

Medea  against  hb  own  political  off-  down  a  bill  to  us  in  which  a  diminn- 

spring.^    We  are  willmg  to  give  up  tion  of  25  per  cent  was  made  <m  ti« 

our  principle,  it  was  said,  but  how  income  of  the  clergy ;  yet  there  aw 
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now  men  in  Ireland,  Christian  cler- 
gymen,  who  say  that  the  utmost  that 
they  will  do  for  the  sake  of  peace  is  a 
diminution  of  15  per  cent  and  no  more 
on  the  amount  of  their  income.**  This 
miserable  sneeo  thus  repeated  and 
harped  upon,  was  thus  nobly  and  fecl« 
ingij  replied  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

*'  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
I  heard  the  temper  of  it  with  deep  regret 
(loud  cheerg  from  the  Opposition).  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  we 
will  not  concur  in  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  this  question,  when  at  the  same  time  he 
is  opposing  insuperAble  obstacles  to  its 
settlement  by  rousing  every  feeling  of 
pride— by  telling  men  tike  the  Irish  clergy, 
men  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
Tithes  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  men 
who  have  submitted  to  poverty  and  op- 
pression, and  who  now  say  they  are  ready 
to  make  futher  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  provided  you  m^ntain  the  integrity 
of  the  Kstahlishment ;  that  such  men, 
after  such  privation  and  suffering,  should 
be  told  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that 
they  set  a  price  upon  the  value  of  peace— 
these  men  who  offer  to  give  up  15  per  cent 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace  in  Ire- 
land— these  men,  who  have  in  many  cases 
abandoned  their  just  right,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  Tithes — these  men,  who 
have  lived  upon  funds  doled  out  by  charity 
— that  they  should  be  told  that  they  are  in- 
sensible to  the  peace  of  Ireland—that 
their  constant  anxiety  and  deep  interest 
for  the  Establishment  arise  from  mere 
mercenary  motives — that  they  think  more 
of  their  pockets  than  of  the  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  the  country — I  say,  Sir,  such 
charges  open  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  of  this  question  so  full,  that  any 
authority  or  counsel  of  mine — if  authority 
I  have — must  fail  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
settlement  (loud  cheers). 

'  or  sll  the  nil  thst  haran  the  dlvtreised. 

Sure,  the  most  bitter  it  a  soornful  jMt.'  '* 


We  rather  snspect  that  after  this 
lesson  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
more  cautious  how  he  indulges  his  sa- 
tirical vein  ag'ainst  the  Irish  Clergy^ 
should  he  proceed  farther  with  his 
new  resolutions^  which^  from  the  post- 

Sonement  of  the  question  till  i^r  the 
iscussion  on  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Billi  seems  to  be  doubtful. 

The  other  matter  to  which  we  allude 
is  the  conduct  (we  do  not  choose  to 
apply  an  epithet  to  it)  of  those  mem- 
bers>  who^  having  voted  against  the 
resolutions  in  1835,  now  voted  against 
rescinding  them  in  1838.  Had  Mr 
Bennett,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  Mr  Townley,  Sir  Robert  Fer- 
guson, Mr  Goring,  Mr  Pusey,  Mr 
Slaney,  and  Mr  Fleetwood  voted  in 
consistency  with  their  former  vote,  or 
their  former  professions,  the  Ministe- 
rial majority  of  19  would  have  been 
annihilated.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  any  position  more  humili- 
ating than  these  gentlemen,  pretend- 
ing to  principle,  have  been  placed  by 
their  conduct  on  Sir  T.  Ackland's 
amendment.  The  House  received 
with  loud  laughter  Mr  Slaney*s  re- 
mark, that  **he  had  not  changed 
sides*'  though  he  would  have  oppos- 
ed the  original  resolutions,  and  now 
opposed  their  being  rescinded.  We 
tnist  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen 
will  satisfy  such  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  may  have  had  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  what  faith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  professions  of  trimmers,  who, 
affecting  a  zeal  for  the  Church,  are 
yet  ready,  on  any  question  which 
threatens  the  dismissal  of  Ministers, 
to  vote  in  opposition  to  all  their  re- 
corded  opinions. 
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— blunders  of  the  Attomey-Generaf,  S.r 
John   Campbell,  on    the   Aboifidoiii    o 
Imprisonment  for   lyeht    Bill  expose  f. 
134— blunders  of  the  ChanceUor  of  t>w> 
Exchequer  in  the  grant  for  iaoneasi;^ 
the  income  to   the   Docfaeas  of   Krt^r 
smiled  at,  135 — scene  between  Lor^i 
Brougham  &  Melboome  alluded  to,^!  >'< 

Whig  practices  and  Whig  profeasioiks*  7.' 
— No  records  of  the  nation  pre^ai  . 
period  like  the  present,  when  w»n  f 
feeble  intellect  and  questionable  m<'.':- 
lity  are  found^  to  guide  iu  conneils.  \o 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  men  of  UieJL, 
792— notwithstanding  that  the  Coaspr- 
vative  party,  which  unites  every  poriiog 
of  the  constitutional  parties  in  the  stale, 

are  daily  on  the  increase,  ib the  ogit 

source  of  strength  to  the  Whigs  Is  v,'y. 
in  property  but  in  the  numbers  of  i\w 
ten  pound  democracy,  794 — Profession^ 
of  the   Whigs  tested,   first,    RetremL 
ment,  796 -.every  year  the  public  ex- 
penditure has  fallen  off,  and  now  the 
revenues   are   declining,  bj   onraerom 
schemes  of  Caprice,  ib second,  Re- 
form, in  which  are  shown  the  complete 
viohition   of  their  professions  oa  thii 
point,  796 — and,    thirdly.    Peace,   ia 
which  our  foreign  relations  are  briefiy 
allnded  to,  and  the  state  of  this  eoardry 
in  regard  to  crime,  exhibited,  7^'— 
Whig  professions  shown   to   be  Wbi% 
vacillations,    798  •—  the     conseqoeiKa'^ 
enumerated  of  the  Conservatives  irep- 
ing  in  the  Whigs,  799. 

Wintry  May,  1837,  Unes  on  the,  32. 

Worid  we  Live  in,  the.  No.  XV.,  «; 
No.  XVI.,  453. 

X.,  M.  P.,  the  Portfolio,  No.  I.  by,  828. 
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